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I 


Insuffi'ciencb, 
Inslffi'ciemcy, 
Insi/ffisant, 
Insu'ffisance. 


NSUFTI'CIENT, -j       Fr.   inn{ffi$ani;    It.    and 
Insuffi'cie.vtlt,  Sp.    iniitfficienU^   from    the 

Lat  in,  privative,  and  ntffl' 
*  cere,  (tub,  and  facere,  to  do, 
to  make  ;)  facere  siub  alio,  in 
alierhm  locum,  to  put  into  the 
place  of  another,  instead  of  another,  to  supply  it ;  and, 
thus,  to  do  as  well  as  another  would  or  could,  to  act 
adequately  to. 

Inadequate,  unequal,  unfit,  unable  or  incapable. 

Also  ladle  my  mtoblt  is  iiu^ffiamimtey  to  countcru&ile  the  price  of 
t^iis  iewell,  or  eU  to  make  the  eschaunge. 

Chaucer.     The  Te$iamen£  o/Loue,  book  i.  fol.  289. 

Th&t  Is  sooth  (qd.  she)  then  leueth  there,  to  declare  y*  thv  uuuji' 
e  is  no  maoer  leUiog.  U,    lb,  book  i.  UA.  '294. 


Sevinj^  the deedes  were  Toperfect,  ind^had  sinne  annexed  vnto  thS  by 
reason  of  the  fle^h,  and  were  intuffident  toeicuse  theyr  own  maistert. 
Tyndall.     Horkes,  fol.  400.    JSirpoM/mi  upmt  thejuie  Eputle  of  Si. 
John,  ch.  ii. 

If  ihey  shall  percetae  any  imtufiaende  in  you,  they  will  not  omitlt 
asT  occajiioo  to  barm  yon. 

Hakimyt.     Fofagtt,  ifc,  vol.  ii.  1 72.     M.  HVi,  Hmrhome. 

If  a  word  pess'd  that  huttfideni  were, 
To  help  that  word  mine  eye  lei  forth  a  tear ; 
And  if  that  tear  did  dull  or  senseless  pro«e. 
My  heart  would  fetch  a  throb  to  make  it  move. 
Drayton,     Em^iam^t  Heroical  £piMile§.     King  John  lo  MutiUa, 

Wee  will  giue  yon  sleepie  drinkes,  tliat  your  sence^  (vn- intelligent 
of  our  uuuficitmet)  may,  though  they  cannot  rrai^e  vs,  as  little  accaas 
us.  Skmk^eare.     The  hmter't  Tale ^ioL  271. 

Tis  >ery  just  and  fit  thai  we  should  address  ourselrts  to  him  by 
prayer,  to  acknowledge  our  own  imtufieiencf  and  dependence  oo  him 
ior  the  mercies  we  e&peet. 

dmnd.     Sermom  i.  p.  21. 


As  imgwfiidentiwi  and  to  aay  truth,  as  imprudently  did  thev  provid* 
by  their  contrived Tilurgies,  kat  any  thing  should  be  errontouMy  pray'd 
throagh  ignorance,  or  want  of  care  in  the  ministers. 
MiUam,     Wcrlu,  ^ol.  i.  foL  83.     jimmadverncnt  tipott  Ike  Rtmm 
wirante  Dtfemoe^  4^ 
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They  say  my  talent  is  satire :  if  it  be  so,  it  is  a  fruitful  edge,  tad  INSUFFI* 
there  is  an  extraordinary  crop  to  gather.     But  a  single  hand  is  insv^     CIRNT 
/kieni  for  such  a  harvest  ^^   * 

Ihydm.     Dedication  to  FJeanora^  an  Etrgy,         tMSUIT 

It  may  here  perhaps  be  pretendrtl  by  mudem  Deisits,  that  the  great 
ignorance  and  undeniable  corruptness  of  (he  whole  Heathen  workL 
has  always  been  owing,  not  to  any  absolute  insM^cieiuy  of  the  light 
of  nature  itself,  but  merely  to  the  fault  of  the  sevrral  particular  psfw 
sons,  in  not  suffirirntly  iropro\int;  that  Ii{:ht. 
C/arke.     The  Evidencee  of  Satmral  and  Revealed  Religiom,  p.  313. 

At  the  time  when  our  Lord  came,  the  ittujictmty  of  the  Jewisk 
religion,  of  natural  religion,  of  antient  tradition,  and  of  phUoeophy, 
fully  appeared. 

Jorlin,     Ditcourte  4.  vol.  i.  p.  99.     On  the  Chrittian  Reiigiom. 
•  —  Man,  *lis  true, 

Smit  with  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  Acrne, 
Might  well  suppose  ih'  artificer  di\ine 
Meant  it  eternal,  had  He  not  Himself 
Pronounc'd  it  transient,  glorious  as  it  is, 
And  slill  designing  a  more  glorious  far, 
Doom'd  it  as  intti^cient  for  his  praise. 

Cowper.     The  Truh,   book  v. 

INSUFFLATION.  Lat.  of  the  Ilowcr  Ages.  i/im/. 
Jlaiio,  from  imvfflare,  in,  tub,  and  Jtare,  to  blow  or 
breathe  into.     See  Exsufflation. 

Blowing  or  breathing  into,  inbreathing,  inspiration. 

Sec.  14.  The  second  part  of  confirmation  ii  the  prayer  *and  bene- 
diction  of  the  bishop,  the  successor  of  the  apostles  in  this  office  aod 
that  made  more  solemn  by  the  ceremony  of  impo»ition  of  hands,  a 
custom  indeed  of  the  Jewish  parent  in  blessing  their  children,  bul 
taken  up  by  the  apostles  themscUex,  instead  of  that  divine  Ms>r^«/ioji 
which  Chri«t  had  used  to  them  in  conferring  ihe  Holy  Ghost. 

Hamtnond,     horhs^  vol.  i.  fol.  496.     Of  twndamentalt. 

Thus  St.  Basil,  expressly  comparing  ihe  divine  imuJUation  upon 
Adam  with  that  of  Christ,  Job.  xz.  22.  upon  the  apostles,  tells  us  that 
it  was  the  same  Son  of  God.  **  by  whom  God  gave  the  inwMatiom 
then  indeed  together  with  the  soul,  but  now  into  the  soul.'* 
BUkop  Hmli.   Horhsj  vol.  ii.  p.3U.  The  State  of  Man  befbre  the  Faii. 

IXSUrr.  in,  and  tuii,  Fr.  mite,  from  tuyvre,  to 
follow.     Applied  to 

A  |>etition,  or  request,  or  solicitation,  (followed  or 
pursued.) 

B 


INSURE. 
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OIX    «r  it  iB  his 


ite  of  diipvlalin  ;  whkk  Mij  bs  coiyniii  la  «► 

••rjy  md  acarnUtj, 

m^rki^  VOL  vui.  f.  S43.    /V^^bor  It  Ht  DiMlh«r  •/ 


Rcraiy  nid  thoy  im*Mf^,  it  a  tp#ciiR«a  of  tbtt  fhily  tibcnl 
■pint  with  wbidi  ooo  loomed  Mood  tlM>old  oxort  knuolf  wboo  ho 
wtrnli  do  hoMV  to  OBothor. 

ITtnb,  foL  viiu  |K  Sf9.    OmikeDtiiemeg^  Friemdikip. 


INSUTERABLE.1      Fir.  inniperahU;  Tt  inmp0^ 

Isfsu^pSKABLT.         ftmMe;  Sp.  ifiMuperMe;  htd. 

mnperab^iU  ;  i**  pfHrathret  tnd  ntperahUiM^  from 

ncre;  6oa  nipenm^  mper  ;  Gr«  inrof »  orer  or  aboTe. 

That  cmmiot  be  got  over»  caonot  be  orercome ;  uk 
cooqaerable,  ioTiiicibie. 

Ho  cmpooehod  tho  jonia|^  tofefhor  of  throo  boodred  tbootood 
at  ooo  tioMy  an  loriociblo  tooldion,  tod  appoioted  wif' 
'  t,  diot  thcf  oiigbt  Bol  iovtdo  aod  ovomio  til  Italy. 
thiimd     PkHmrek,  (oL  &'23.    Hommm  Fwimt. 

Wiih  Ihiclrol  ofcrfiowo,  frottet^oe,  aod  wUdo» 
Accott  <ooitd  ;  aod  over  bead  up  frow 
Jhffroi/f  bifhth  of  lofUctt  tbtdo, 
Codar,  tad  pioe,  tod  irr,  tod  brtnching  ptloL 

JMItoit.     i^anidbe  LmI,  book  iv.  L  laa^ 

Dorp  as  the  ramptot  rocks, 


ByN. 

I  pbaisd  Ihora  a  leafoe  of  frioodly  Staloi^ 

Aod  bodo  plaia  lioodoai  Iboir  oabitioo  bo. 

TilooMOM.    LAertjf,  part  iv. 

Mooiy  who  toil  Ihioofh  tho  iotrictcy  of  cooiplicttod  tytteou  tio  io- 
soyfrti<iy  stibirrHtod  with  tbo  Ictst  perplexity  in  commoo  tfftirt. 

Jokmaon,     Tk€  Ramthler,  No.  180. 

INSUPPORTABLE,^     Also  written  UnmijparU 

iM^oppo'sTABLBNisSy     y-ohle^  q,  V.    Fr.  and  9p.  Iyi> 

Ixsuffo'etably.  jwpportabU^  from  Lat  im^ 

pnraliTC,  and  mtppcriare^  (tuft,  and  portart^  to  carry,  to 

That  cannot  be  borne  or  carried ;  sustained,  sufferw^ 
tolerated,  or  endured  ;  insufferable,  intolerable. 

Thol,  vhea  tho  kaigbt  bo  spido,  be  gao  tdvaaoce 

With  hogo  fercc  aod  imsmmportabie  mtioe, 
Aod  towardt  hiai  with  dmdfull  fury  praooca. 

2pntMr.     Fment  ^mooo,  book  L  cia»  #• 

Bat  ttfeot  ho  who  ftood  aloof, 

MoiMtodvaBc% 


lo  iconi  of  tboir  prood  tnos  aad  wtitiko  toolt,  INSUF* 

Spura'd  them  to  death  by  troops.  PORTA* 

Bhltom.     Smmtom  Agwmklm,  p.  83. 1.  137.  BUL 

Thoo  ielt  the  to  to  pitiful  t  decUrttion  of  the  inau^ortaUeneu  of  "* 

oar  desires,  thai  Donit't  ean,  oot  tblo  to  tbew  what  wuoods  that  dis«    INSURE, 
cotmo  gave  uoto  tbeoi,  procured  bis  eyes  with  tears  to  give  tostinnoy 
how  mocb  they  suffered  (or  her  lufferiog. 

&dwy.    Aremdim^  book  U.  p.  172. 

Bat  they,  teosible  of  former  u^age  after  tbey  htd  gratified  biia  ia 
that  particular,  and  of  the  ituupportable  burdens  tnd  oppressioot 
tbey  Itv  ander,  refused  to  grant  tny  subsidies  till  their  grievaoooB 
dMold  bo  rodrestod.  Imdhw.    Mmmn^  voL  i.  p.  8. 

•Hm  llrrt  day*t  tudienco  tuflkientty  coovtaccd  dm  of  my  orroVy 
aid  that  the  poom  wot  immtppartmkijf  too  long. 

Ihyden.  Pre/act  to  Don  Sthatiiam, 
Were  it  oot  for  that  rett  which  is  tppoioted  oo  tho  first  day  of  the 
wook,  aod  the  sotemo  roectinp  which  then  take  place  for  the  paiw 
poses  of  social  worship  and  religious  instruction,  the  labours  of  the 
cemaMD  people,  that  is,  of  the  greatest  part  of  BMokind,  would  be 
mmppnrfmhit, 

BttHiie,    3§ormi  Seiemee,  vol.  I  part.  iii.  ch.  iil  tec  1.  p.  389. 
Tbey  [tbo  Spaniards]  were  oude  at  ooca  im§mpp9rimUy  iasoloa^ 
and  might  perhaps  ba^o  become  irretistibly  powerful,  had  not  tboir 
■louotaiooui  trea.«urei  been   scatteiod  in  the  air  with  tho  igooroat 
profttsioo  of  unaccasComc«l  opulence. 

/sAjmojs.     $Vurk§,  vol.  viii.  p.  87.     Pklkimmd  Almmda^ 

INSUPPRE'SSIBLE,!      From  Lat.  in,  and  fi^ 

Insufpee'ssitb.  fprimere^     nippretfum,     tn 

j»f«f  down,  (smA,  and  premere^  to  press.)  Intupprtmim 
is  used  pauively. 

That  cannot  be  tuppreued^  or  pnmed,  or  kept  doiwn 
or  under ;  kept  out  of  sight  or  hidden. 

■  Do  not  staioo 

Tbo  euen  vertno  of  oureoterpriso. 
Nor  th'  immippfemme  oMltlo  of  oor  apiril^ 
To  tbinke,  tbtt  or  our  cause  or  our  porforouuico 
Did  oeedo  to  oath. 

SkaJkapeare,    /miim$  Goeor,  fel.  115. 

Soch  to  oitmple  have  wo  in  Addison ;  which,  thoogb  hithoito 
Mpprooted,  yet,  wbeo  ooco  koowa,  it  lamfprrniljg,  of  t  Bttaro  toe 
larty  loo  ttrUuog  lo  bo  Itrgottto. 

Ytmf,     On  OrigimtU  Compomtim, 

I  Mto  matt  toar ; 

An  obstinate  activity  within* 
An  iiMtppremivt  spring,  will  tost  him  op 
In  spite  of  lbrtaoe*s  k>od. 

kL    Tkt  Compimml,   MfktT» 


INSURE. 


INSITRS,  )  Also  written  ENture,  9.  n.  Jmand 
Iwss/kahcb,  itmre;  F^.  9eur;  Lat  matnut  mm 
Imcr'naitCBB,  fcyWI,  withoot  care,  careless,  confident 
Imo^BCn.  }  To  make  ntrt  or  sertire,  firm* 
y,  eeitain ;  to  fire  asaurance  or  mcuriiy ;  to  free 
from  liaxaid,  risk,  or  loss ;  to  affirm  or  dt- 


IV.  Young  men  of  quality,  tod  offcers  of  tho  army,  oiast  ho  k^ 
tmrtd  at  preUy  high  ralciy  tbey  beiog  liable  to  bragging  aod  incoo* 
itiacy.  Talter,  No.  320. 


Tho  vain 


ofUfe, 


And  be  who  mott  perfurm'd.  tnd  promts'd  lots, 
Ev'n  short  himself,  forsook  th*  unooual  strife. 

Drwdtm,     Tkrtw^dia  Amg[ 


Aad  therefore  vatiO  wo  000  oooto  ■otnoi  Iboodo,  fay  Ibo  wnkks 
lOMBMdUo  fofitnaoiMi  may  bo  had  on  tho  ooo  partie,  and  tofidont 
aiM.tieo  ftr  tho  fOMi  ooauoot,  1  immra  yoa  1  neither  will  nor  cna 
Mt  to  Spook  c. 

Jh£L     frerAn,U.nS.    A  Booke •/ tkt  Smermmemi  of  tht  BOf 
mmd  Bkmi  of  a^ki, 

I  More  yoo,  if  tfiom  wfie  ae  wono  miocbiefi  thol  ooeood  of 
Ihfli  it  k  ia  it  oeUo,  I  omild  oeoer  haue  tpoken  tgainat  it 

Id.    n.  fol.  151. 
Tbey  g«^  orders  to  dicir  ftctor  to  take  op  tt  Amsterdtm  two 
]  Mr  kofldnd  Doteh  pooods,  to  m$mtt  the  said  ship. 

9Wda,  soL  ii.  fat  19&.     UittnofmmM. 

beootie  (the  fadingoeas  whereof  is  tho 
of  oor  frailtje)  iiroitss  aa  Mtorp'  of 
oflhitliit. 

TVoof .  1 1.  part  iL  asc  3L 


The  ponoB  who  poyt  00  ommv  tbaa  this  evidently  pays  ao  moie 
ihaa  the  real  value  of  the  risk,  or  the  lowest  price  at  which  ho  CSB 
fOOioaably  expect  to  imauro  it 

Smith.     Wtoltk  of  Smtiotu,  vol.  i.  book  i.  ch.  z.  p.  147. 

When  all  tbo  rites  were  performed,  the  sublime  Druids  ga^o  the 
hecatomb  to  the  flames,  a^  an  offering  grateful  to  their  gods,  as  the 
most  acceptable  inMrraacr  of  the  di\ine  protection. 

Mckie.     imquirg  imio  the  Bramin  PhUotofkf. 

To  order  to  make  lasairasiof,  either  from  fire  or  sea  risk,  a  trade  it 
all,  the  comnioo  premium  must  be  sufllicient  to  compensate  the  eoot- 
mon  lo^^es,  to  pay  the  expense  of  management,  aod  to  afford  toch  a 
profit  as  might  have  been  drawn  from  an  c<]ual  capital  employed  fa 

any  common  trade. 

SmiilL    frcai)rA</JVii/>Mis,voLLbooklch.z.p.  147. 
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llwaglit  that  ships  woald  frequently  be  deserted  in 
tiiDes  of  danger,  when  they  might  be  saved,  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  destroyed  when  there  was  no  dsnger,  if 
BHuriDers.  by  insuring  their  wages,  could  divest  them- 
•elres  of  all  interest  in  the  safe  arrival  of  their  ships  at 
the  ports  of  their  destination.  This,  and  another  general 
mle,  naniely,  that  no  wages  can  be  claimed  unless  the 
Toyage  is  completed,  secure,  as  fiur  as  possible,  the 
good  conduct  and  fidelity  of  mariners.  Since  Statute  19 
George  II.  c.  37.  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  Policy 
be  made  upon  any  ship  belonging  to  his  Majesty,  or 
aoy  of  his  subjects*  or  upon  goods  laden  in  such  ship, 
tbmt  the  person  Insured  should  have  some  valuable  in- 
terest in  the  subject-matter  of  the  Insurance.  Where 
tlie  Insared  has  no  interest,  the  Policies  are  called  wager 
cr  gaming  Pd/tciet,  and  in  the  cases  specified  above  are 
TokL  The  Underwriters  are  not  permitted  to  Insure 
themselves  against  lossy  by  way  of  hedging.  Such  a 
practice  is  otlled  Reanurance^  and  is  forbidden  by 
Statute.  Double  Atwranoe  is  where  the  Insured  In- 
sures himself  twice  over  with  two  sets  of  Underwriters ; 
in  which  case  he  can  only  recover  to  the  extent  of  his 
real  interest ;  and  if  he  recovers  the  whole  from  one 
set  of  Underwriters,  they  may  call  upon  the  other  set 
for  eootribution.  If  a  particular  value  is  set  upon  the 
thing  Insured,  the  Policy  is  called  a  Valued  Policy^  and 
in  case  of  a  total  loss,  the  whole  sum  must  be  paid  by 
the  Underwriters ;  but  if  no  value  is  agreed  upon,  the 
Policy  is  called  an  Open  Policy,  and  the  Insured  can  only 
recover  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  which  he  can  prove  that 
be  has  sustained.  In  cases  of  Valued  Policies,  if  the 
Underwriter  can  prove  that  the  value  agreed  on  is  fraudu- 
lently gjtmtei  than  the  real  value,  tlic  Policies  are  con- 
ndered  mere  cloaks  for  wager  or  gaming  Policies,  and 
sore  void  accordingly,  the  Insured  not  being  allowed  to 
recover  even  the  amount  of  tlie  real  value. 

mL  As  to  the  port  of  the  ship's  departure  and  of  her 
destination.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Insured  to  proceed 
on  the  specific  voyage  by  the  regular  and  most  usual 
coarse.  Any  voluntary  depaKure  from  this  course,  which 
dcjparture  is  technically  called  Deviation,  though  it  be 
but  for  a  single  hour,  releases  the  Underwriter  from  his 
liability.  Therefore  if  the  ship  returns  to  her  proper 
course  and  is  lost,  although  the  loss  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  the  deviation,  yet  the  Insured  caiinot  recover ; 
inasmuch  as  from  the  moment  when  the  deviation  com- 
menced, all  claim  under  the  Policy  was  gone  for  ever. 
If  a  deviation  is  designed,  and  the  loss  happens  before 
the  design  is  begun  to  be  carried  into  execution,  the 
Underwriter  is  liable.  But  if  an  entirely  different 
voyage  is  substituted  for  the  voyage  Insured,  and  there 
is  no  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  original  port  of  des- 
tination, (and  this  can  usually  be  detected  by  the  ship's 
papers,)  the  Underwriter  is  discharged  |  although  the 
losis  happens  while  the  ship  is  on  the  precise  spot, 
where  she  would  regularly  have  been  if  she  had  been 
proceeding  to  her  original  port  This  may  frequently 
be  the  case,  when  the  original  and  substituted  voysge 
lie  for  a  certain  distance  upon  the  same  track.  Devia- 
tions may  be  excused  under  the  plea  of  necessity,  as, 
for  instance,  if  the  ship  be  driven  from  her  course  by 
stress  of  weather,  or  be  obliged  to  put  into  a  port  out 
of  ber  proper  course,  for  the  sake  of  undergoing  repair. 

iuL  As  to  the  time  when  the  risk  is  to  commence 
and  to  end  little  need  be  said.  It  must  always  be 
decided  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case, 
whether  or  no  the  loss  occurs  during  the  period  for 


which  the  Underwriter  has  agreed  to  become  responsi-    INSUR- 
ble.     In  practice  it  is  usual  to  Insure  goods  from  the     ANCR. 
time  of  their  lading  to  the  time  of  their  delivery,  and  ^•v'^ 
to  Insure  ships  either  simply  from  the  port  where  they 
are  lying,  or  at  and  from  that  port,  until  they  have  been 
anchored  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  safety  at  the  port 
of  their  destination. 

iv.  As  to  the  hazards  which  the  Underwriter  takes  Raitrdi^ 
upon  himself.  The  usual  clause  in  Policies,  enumerat- 
ing these  hazards,  is  as  follows :  **  Touching  the  adven« 
tures  and  perils  which  we  the  Assurers  are  contented  to 
bear,  and  do  take  upon  us  in  this  voyage,  they  are  of 
the  seas,  men  of  war,  fire,  enemies,  pirates,  roverSt 
thieves,  jettisons,  letters  of  marl  and  countermart,  sur- 
prizals,  takings  at  sea,  arrests,  restraints,  and  detain* 
ments  of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people  of  what  nation, 
condition,  or  quality  soever,  barratry  of  the  master  and 
mariners,  and  of  all  other  perils,  looses,  and  misfortunes 
that  have  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or  da- 
mage of  the  said  goods  and  merchandizes  and  ship,  &c. 
or  any  part  thereof.  And  in  case  of  any  loss  or  inis« 
fortune,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  assured,  their  factors, 
servants,  and  assigns,  to  sue,  laliour,  and  travel  for  io 
and  about  the  defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the 
said  g^oods  and  merchandize,  and  ship,  &c.  or  any  part 
thereof,  without  prejudice  to  this  Insurance,  to  the 
charges  whereof  we  the  Assurers  will  contribute  each  one 
according  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  his  sum  assured." 

The  only  terms  which  do  not  sufHcicntly  explain 
themselves,  are  JeUinon,  People,  and  Barratry.  Jeituon  JM»oa» 
is  the  throwing  overboard  of  the  cargo  or  stores  of  the 
ship,  in  order  to  preserve  her  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  It  is  a  general  principle  of  maritime  law,  the 
earliest  knowledge  of  which  is  traced  buck  to  the  Laws 
of  Rhodes,  that  when  the  goods  of  one  man  are  sacri- 
ficed under  such  circtimstances  to  secure,  the  property 
of  the  rest,  the  loss  shall  be  equally  divided  among  all 
the  persons  whose  property  was  endangered,  including 
the  person  whose  goods  were  sacrificed,  in  proportion 
to  their  several  interests  in  the  ship,  the  freight,  and  the 
cargo.  This  contribution  is  called  Grn<Ta/ ar^Td^r.  IfGeoeril 
A  Insures  his  goods,  and  the  goods  of  B  sro  thrown  STertp. 
overboard,  A  may  come  upon  the  Underwriter  for  the 
proportion  which  he  wns'ubliged  to  contribute.  People  ^^^pW. 
does  not  mean  an  unautlinrizeil  mob,  but  the  established 
Government  of  the  State.  Barratry  of  the  master  Bamtry 
and  mariners  (of  which  we  have  given  a  short  separate 
notice)  includes  every  act  done  by  them  of  a  fraudulent 
or  criminal  nature,  tending  to  their  own  benefit  and 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners  of  the  ship,  without 
their  consent  or  privity.  We  may  here  remark,  that 
the  expenses  incurred  in  *'  sueing,  labouring,  and  tra- 
veiling  for,  in  and  about  the  defence,  safeguanl,  and 
recovery  of  the  goods,  merchandize,  and  ship,  &c."  in- 
cludes the  payment  which  is  called  Salvage,  Salvage  is  Saltaft. 
an  allowance  made  for  saving  a  ship  or  goods  from  the 
dangers  of  the  seas,  fire,  pirates,  or  enemies.  This  is 
an  allowance  to  which  the  preservers  of  such  property 
are  entitled  by  the  general  Law  of  all  maritime  States.  Its 
amount  must  generally  depend  on  the  labour  and  danger 
which  the  salvors  have  undergone.  Sometimes  the 
amount  is  determined  by  the  Court  of  Adniiralty;  in 
cases  of  wreck  by  three  Justices  of  the  Peoce ;  and  in 
cases  of  recapture  from  an  enemy  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment; if  the  recapture  is  made  by  a  Kings  sliip  one- 
eiirluh  of  ilie  value  being  allowed,  and  one-sixth  if  by  a 
privateer  or  other  bhip. 
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The  Imppcniiii^  of  aaj  or  all  of  the  above-mentioned 
risks  may  cause  either  a  partial  or  a  total  loss. 

Partial  lotsa  are  technically  called  Avera^^  and  are 
of  two  kinds.  General  orensge  and  Particular  average, 
GeneraL  €toerage  is  explained  aboTe  under  the  wmd 
Jettison.  Particular  average  takes  place  when  part  of 
the  thing  Insured  is  lost,  or  when  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  thmg  is  damaged.  The  mode  of  calculating  the 
quantum  to  be  paid  by  the  Underwriter  in  cases  of  par- 
ticular average  is  as  follows.  The  price  which  the 
goods  would  hare  fetched  at  the  port  of  delivery,  if 
they  had  airived  safe,  \h  compared  with  the  price  which 
they  do  fetch  in  their  damaged  state.  Suppose  the 
diflerence  is  one-fourtk  Then  the  Underwriter  has  to 
pay  one-fourth  of  the  prime  cost  which  was  given  for 
the  goods  at  the  port  of  lading ;  or  if  a  value  has  been 
set  upon  them  in  the  Folicy,  one-fourth  of  that  value. 
The  liability  of  the  Underwriter  is  wholly  independent 
of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  market  at  the  port  of 
delivery.  Recourse  is  merely  had  to  the  prices  of  that 
naarket  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
the  damage. 

Total  lo89e8  are  settled  in  the  same  way.  The  Insured 
cannot  call  upon  the  Underwriter  to  make  good  a  total 
loss,  without  abandoniffg  to  him  all  his  (tht^  Insured's) 
interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  Insurance.  The 
Underwriter  thus  stands  in  the  place  of  the  Insured,  and 
if  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  thing  Insured  be  aflter- 
wards  saved,  he  is  entitled  to  it.  For  Insurance  is  a 
mere  contract  of  indemnity,  and  the  Insured  is  never 
allowed  to  retain  both  the  Underwritei's  money  and  the 
goods.  Thus  if  a  ship  be  captured,  the  owner  may 
abajtdon  (which  is  a  technical  term)  his  claim,  and  the 
Underwriter  must  pay  for  a  Total  loss.  But  if  afler- 
'wards  it  be  retaken,  the  Underwriters  and  not  the 
owners  may  claim  it  on  paying  to  the  recap  tors  the 
salvage  settled  by  law.  Total  loss  is  in  many  instances 
an  inaccurate  expression ;  for  the  right  of  abandon- 
ment may  frequently  be  exercised,  although  the  thing 
Insured  be  still  in  existence.  Thus,  if  the  object  of  the 
voyage  be  so  far  defeated  as  not  to  be  worth  fhrther 
pursuit ;  if  the  salvage  and  other  expenses  be  very 
high ;  if  the  Underwriter  refuse  to  be  answerable  for 
those  expenses ;  in  these  and  similar  cases  the  owner 
may  abandon  a  claim  for  a  Total  loss.  The  following 
clause,  limiting  the  liability  of  the  Underwriter  in  certain 
cases.  Is  inserted  into  all  Policies.  **  Nota  Bene,  Com^ 
fish,  sak,  fruit,  flour,  and  seed,  are.  warranted  free  from 
Average  unless  General,  or  the  ship  be  stranded ;  sugar, 
tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  and  skins,  are  warranted  free 
from  Average,  under  five  pounds  per  cent.  And  all  other 
goods,  also  the  ship  and  freight,  are  warranted  free  of 
Average,  under  three  pounds  per  cent.,  unless  General 
or  the  ship  be  stranded." 

V.  As  to  the  Premium,  The  amount  of  the  Pre- 
mium of  course  depends  npon  the  nature  of  the  risk. 
It  is  frequently  agreed  between  the  parties  that  a  cer* 
tain  portion  of  the  Pk^mium  shaH  be  returned  m  case  a 
particular  event  happens.  Thns,  in  time  of  war,  as  the 
daager  is  much  diminished  by  sailing  under  convoy,  a 
Premium  large  enough  to  cover  the  risk  without  a 
convoy  is  paid  to  the  Underwriter,  under  a  stipulation, 
that  if  the  ship  sails  with  convoy,  he  shall  return  a 
specified  proportion.  A  return  of  Premium  must  also 
be  sometimes  made,  although  there  is  no  previous  stipu- 
lation to  that  effect.  If  a  certain  sum  is  Insured  on 
goods,  which  are  expected  from  such  a  port,  and  no 


goods,  or  goods  of  a  less  value,  are  seat,  the  whole  or 
a  proportionate  part  of  the  Premium  must  be  returned. 
If  at  the  time  of  the  effecting  of  tiie  Insurance,  the 
Underwriter  knows  that  the  ship  has  arrived  safe  at  hor 
destination,  and  coneeala  that  circumstance,  he  may  be 
compelled  to  return  the  Premium.  Again,  if  the  risk 
Insured  against  is  newr  haoaided,  for  instance,  if  the 
voyage  is  not  commenced,  the  Premium  must  be  re- 
turned. 

The  Policy  is  sometimes  void  ab  mUio^  as  in  the 
cases  of  Fraud  aud  Illegality. 

Fraud  consists,  1st,  in  Mierepfesentation^  which  may 
be  wilful,  and  in  this  case  the  Poliey  is  void,  whether  it 
be  material  or  immaterial  that  the  Underwriter  should 
know  the  fact  misrepresented,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
estimate  the  nature  of  the  risk ;  or  it  may  be  made 
under  a  mistake,  in  which  case  the  Policy  is  void,  only 
if  the  fact  misrepresented  be  material ;  2d1y.  in  the 
Concealment  of  som«  material  fiict.  Tlie  mere  omiaskm 
to  mention  something  which  does  not  in  any  way  afleet 
the  nature  of  the  risk  does  not  vitiate  the  Policy.  It  is 
always  the  province  of  the  Jury  to  decide  whether  the 
misrepresentation  wiis  wilful  or  proceeded  fW>m  mistake, 
and  whether  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the 
fact  misrepresented  or  omitted  to  be  mentioned,  was 
material  or  immaterial. 

lilegalitp  consists^  Ist,  in  a  breach  of  the  Law  of 
nations ;  2dly,  in  a  breach  of  the  Laws  peculiar  to 
Engfand.  1st.  By  the  Law  of  Nations,  neutrals  are 
forbidden  to  import  ammunition,  warlike  stores,  provi- 
sions, or  any  other  goods  into  besieged  cities,  camps, 
and  fortresses.  Therefore  Insurances  upon  ships  or 
goods  destined  for  such  a  voyage  are  absolutely  void. 
2dly.  Wager  or  Chiming  Policies,  or  by  way  of  Reassur- 
ance, and  Policies  upon  the  wages  oi  mariners  are,  as 
has  been  elsewhere  shown,  against  the  Law  of  England, 
and  consequently  are  void.  Voyages  undertaken  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  our  Navigation  Laws,  and 
smuggling  voyages,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  Revenue, 
cannot  be  made  the  subjects  of  Insurance :  but  we 
may  remark,  that  a  voyage  undertaken  by  a  British 
subject  in  defiance  of  the  Revenue  Laws  of  a  foreign 
Country  is  not  considered  illegal,  and  that  the  money 
Insured  on  such  voyages  may  be  recovered  in  oinr 
Courts  of  Justice.  For  by  the  Law  of  Nations  one 
State  is  not  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  regulations 
which  another  State  may  adopt  for  the  protection  of  its 
own  revenue.  Lasdy,  by  the  Law  of  England,  no 
British  subject  may,  in  time  of  war,  trade  with  an  enemy 
without  the  King^s  License,  or  carry  on  any  trade  con- 
trary to  the  King's  Proclamation.  For  in  time  of  war 
the  Royal  Proclamation  has  on  these  subjects  the  effect 
of  a  Law,  by  means  of  which  the  Sovereign  may  lay  an 
embargo  on  such  ports,  and  may  prohibit  the  exportation 
or  importation  of  such  goods  as  shall  be  required  by  the 
urgency  of  the  times.  Policies  effected  on  voyages 
undertaken  in  opposition  to  these  Laws  and  Proclama- 
tions are  void  ab  initio^  on  the  ground  of  illegality. 
The  Policy  is  sometimes  vah'd  m  its  first  creation,  but 
the  Underwriter  is  aflerwards  discharged  from  his 
liability  upon  it  by  extraneous  chrcumstanccs  ;  of  which 
deviation  and  the  non-compliance  with  Warranties  on 
the  part  of  the  Insured  are  of  the  most  usual  occur- 
rence. Deviation  has  been  already  explained.  flTar- 
rantiet  are  either  express  or  implied.  That  the  ship  was 
safe  or  in  a  certain  latitude  on  a  particnlar  day;  that  she 
is  the  property  of  neutrals ;  that  she  shall  sail  with  con- 
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Toy;  that  she  shall  sai)  before  a  gpTen  day ;  are  instances 
of  WmiTBiities  which  are  frequently  expressed  in  Poli- 
ciea.  It  is  a  nniyersal  rule,  that  Warranties,  both  ex- 
press and  fanpfied,  must  be  strictly  observed,  in  defiiult 
of  which  the  Underwriter  is  discharged.  In  all  Poli- 
oes  of  Insarance  there  is  an  implied  Warranty  of  the 
greatest  momeat*  namely,  that  the  vessel  is  tea-warthjf^ 
that  rile  shall  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  stores  and 
riRinf^  for  the  Toyage,  and  that  she  shall  be  provided 
wim  a  eaptam  and  crew  of  sufficient  numbers,  expe- 
aiid  ikill.  If  the  ship  be  lost  or  damaged,  and 
be  proved  that  at  the  time  when  she  commenced 
TOjage  the  was  not  in  a  condhioo  to  outlive  it,  the 
noat  &11  npon  the  Insured,  even  although  the  de- 
were  hard  to  be  discovered,  and,  in  point  of  fact* 
nnknovm  at  the  time.  The  Insured  has  always 
leans  witfahi  hhi  power  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
rinp  be  sea-worthy  or  not,  and  he  oug^t  not  to  send  her 
to  aea  frhhovt  having  her  accurately  surveyed  and  sub- 
stantially  sep«red.  Humanity  requires  this  at  his 
hands ;  and  justice  ordains,  that  if  he  send  out  hb 
Tsaael  to  eeriam  destruction,  he  shall  have  no  claim 
vpoa  the  Underwriter,  who  merely  contracted  to  in- 
deniuiif  him  against  a  eoniingeney, 

IL  Idfe  ImMurance. — An  Insurance  upon  Life  Is  a 
coBtrad  by  which  the  Underwriter,  for  a  certain  sum 
proportioned  to  the  age,  health,  profession,  and  other 
ciicmnstances  of  that  person  whose  life  is  the  subject  of 
Insorance,  engages  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  if 
ti>e  peison  die  srithin  the  time  limited  in  the  Policy. 
Of  the  principles  upon  which  these  Insurances  are  caU 
cuiatcd,  we  have  already  spoken  under  Annuities,  so 
that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  their  legal 
regulations. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  kind  of  In- 
aniaBee  had  become  so  notorious  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne;  that  the  then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Sir  Thomas 
A.Umn^  and  some  other  gentlemen,  applied  to  her  Majesty 
to  obtain  a  Charier  for  incorporating  themselves  and  tlieir 
aoccessora.  In  the  year  1706,  in  consequence  of  this 
application,  the  Amicabie  Hociety  was  duly  incorporated. 
Since  that  time  numerous  other  Companies  and  Societies 
have  been  established.  Private  Underwriters  may  also 
enter  into  Policies  of  this  nature.  Life  Insurances  have 
been  forbidden  by  the  Laws  of  France  and  of  many 
olhcr  Ibrtign  States,  as  being  of  a  gambling  nature,  and 
opening  the  door  to  a  variety  of  frauds  and  abuses. 
llie  pfmctioe  of  gambling  upon  the  lives  of  others  had 
OTwe  become  prevalent  in  England,  but  now^  by  Statute 
14  George  IIL  c.  48.,  '*  all  Insurances  wherein  the 
person,  for  whose  use  and  benefit,  or  on  whose  account 
each  Poiieies  should  be  made,  shall  have  no  interent,  or 
hy  wny  of  gaming  or  wagering."  are  declared  al»o- 
hrtciy  ^oid ;  and  by  the  same  Statute  it  is  enacted  that  if 
persons  shaH  Insure  to  a  greater  amount  than  their  real 
hrterest,  they  shall  not  be  able  to  recover  the  excess.  If 
A  owes  B  a  sum  of  money  or  an  annuity,  B  may  Insure 
the  anMwnt  of  the  debt,  or  the  value  of  the  annuity ;  but 
if  the  debt  be  in  itself  illegal,  as  for  instance  a  debt  in- 
MBiiad  at  an  Hlcgal  game,  it  fo  not  an  Insurable  interest 
If  the  debt  is  satisfied  after  the  death  of  the  debtor, 
cither  by  his  aiaeutor,  or  by  any  other  persim,  the 
creditor  cannot  recover  the  amount  of  his  Insurance 
from  the  Underwriters :  for  Insurance  is  merely  a  con- 
tract of  indrainitj,  and  it  must  not  l)e  turned  into  a 
handle  to  enable  creditors  to  obtain  payment  of  their 
debts  twice  over.    This  was  settled  in  the  case  of  one 


of  the  creditors  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  after  having  been  paid     insUB- 
out  of  the  fund  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  liquida-     ANC]$ 
tion  of  the  debts  of  that  gentleman,  brought  an  action  *■  v^^ 
against  the  Pelican  Insurance  Company  to  recover  the 
amount  of  the  debt  which  he  had  insured,  but  judg- 
ment was  given  against  him. 

When  a  proposal  Ih  made  for  an  Insurance,  the  Com-  iBfensatloa 
panies  generally  require  information  on  the  following  to  btfifta 
points ;  viz.  the  name  and  residence  of  the  party  by  ^Jjj*  ^ 
whom  the  proposal  is  made  ;  the  name,  residence,  and  •*"** 
profession  of  the  person,  and,  in  case  of  survivorship,  of 
each  person  whose  life  is  intended  to  be  Insured  ;  the 
place  and  date  of  birtli,  and  age  on  the  next  birthday; 
the  sum  to  be  Insured,  and  for  what  length  of  time  ; 
whether  the  person   be  afflicted   with   gout,  asthma, 
spitting  of  blood,  or  any  other  disorder  which  tends  to 
shorten  life  ;  whether  the  person  has  had  the  small  or 
cow  pox  ;  and  the  names  of  one  or  more  persons  to  be 
referred  to  respecting  the  present  and  general  state  of 
health  of  the  life  to  be  Insured,  one  of  which  persons  Is 
generally  required  to  he  the  usual  medicral  attendant  of 
the  party.     In  the  contract  of  Insurance  the  most  per* 
feet  good  faith  is  always  required  ;  therefore  if  there  Is 
any  concealment  or  misrepresentation  on  the  above,  or 
any  other  points,  the  Policy  is  absolutely  void ;  pro* 
vided  that  the  circumstance  concealed  or  misrepresented 
be  material  to  be  disclosed.     A  bon^fide  mistake  on  an 
immaterial    point   will   not    vitiate   the    policy.      The 
question  cXmala  fidn  and  materiality  is  always  to  be 
decidefl  by  the  Jur}'. 

It  is  frecjucntly  provided  in  the  Policy  that  it  shall  be-  CoaditioBs. 
come  void  if  the  person  go  beyond  the  limits  of  Knrope, 
or  (lie  u|>on  the   hi«^h   seas,   (except  in  his  Majesty's 
packets  p»*$^ing  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,) 
unless  i>crmission  shall  have  been  granted  by  the  Un- 
derwriters on  payment  of  an  adequate  premium  ;  and 
that  assurances  made  by  parties  on  their  own  lives  will 
be  void,  if  they  die  by  the  hands  of  justice,  by  duelling, 
or  by  suicide.     Tlic  established  Companies  will,  how* 
ever,  sometimes,  if  the  families  of  such  persons  are  left 
in  pecuniary  distress,  make  some  allowance  in  respect 
of  the  Policies.     But  this  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  the 
amount  to  be  allowed  is  quite  optional.  In  cases  of  doubt, 
as  where  the  person  whose  life  was  Insured  went  to  sea, 
and  was  not  again  heard  of,   it  is  for  the  Jury  to  say 
whether  the  death  happene<i  during  the  time  foe^  which 
the  life  was  Insured.     Of  cour>e  if  the  death  hap|>ens 
afler  that  time,  the  Underwriters  are  discliarged  ;  even 
although  it  is  occasioned  by  a  mortal  wound,  inflicted 
during  the  period.     Last  of  all,  we  may  remark  upon 
this  head   that  Warranties  must  l>e  strictly  complied 
with. 

III.  Firt  Jnturance, — Insurance    against    fire   is  aPtrvintQi^ 
contract  by  which  the  Insurer  undertakes,  in  considera-  aoce. 
tion  of  the  premium,  to  indemnify  the  person  Insured 
against  all  loss  and  damage  which  may  happen  to  the 
thing  Insured  by  means  of  tire,  within  the  time  linutcd 
in  the  Policy,  and  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  of  money 
therein  expressed.     The  usual  premium  on  dwelling-  Premiam. 
houses,  and  other  ordinary-  risks,  is  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  for  every  XiOO   Insured.     Fraud  and   mis- 
representation vitiate  these  Policies  in  the  same  way 
that  they  vitiate  Policies  on  shifM  or  lives ;  therefore, 
it  is  essentially  necessary  that  every  circumstance  tend- 
ing  to    increase  or  vary  the  hazard  should  be  fairly 
stated. 

The  Companies  usually  stipulate  that  they  will  not  be  CoDditiaat. 


INTAGLIO. 


%.  which  in  oii  from  a  tree,  that  it  may  be  stuck,  fixed, 
lUO.  and  planted  in  the  grouiid.  See  Vosiius  and  Menage. 
A  canring  or  engraving. 

IVal  txccUeot  medalist  Mouotienr  Roti,  now  eotertaio'd  by  bu 
llajcstj  for  tb«  Blint,  and  a  rare  workman  ai  well  for  mtagiioM  in 
■fiiin,  as  metal,  it  doC  to  be  here  omitted. 
JfW/jpB.     Mitttllmmfm  Writimg9»    Scuiplurm,  3^e.  cb.  iv.  p.  290. 

le  vaie*,  flower.pott,  Urops,  and  KOQcea, 
kamfHm,  cameot,  femt,  and  brooeet, 
Theae  eyet  have  read  throagh  many  a  creit 
Of  laekefi  vanish,  grease,  and  dust. 

Cmwtkam,     The  Amiiquariamt, 

la  the  anblo  froonds  towards  Bartoo,  Ijiof  on  a  bed  of  stone,  his 
CmimI  a  sfiecies  of  astroite,  or  starry  ••tone,  very  beautiful,  deeply 
iatmfSimieJf  or  oofraven  like  a  teal,  and  striated  from  the  prominent 
peatago&al  edges  abo»e»  to  a  centre  in  the  bottom. 

Warfm,    Huiory  ^f  Kiddim^iom,  p.  25. 

IxTAOLio  is  used  to  disting^iish  those  Gems  which 
are  engraved,  or  in  which  the  figures  are  sunken,  (called 
by  the  French  "  en  crrujr,")  from  those  in  which  the 
iosagcs  are  in  relief,  now  generally  denominated  Camei^ 
Coflieot,  or  Camaibux. 

Under  this  last  head  we  have  already  mentioned  a  few 
particulars  of  the  History  of  Gem-engraving,  which  it 
win  be  necessary  in  part  to  allude  to  here  also. 

pirtf     The  ose  of  eng^ved  stones  for  seals  is  of  very  high 

mi     antiquity,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  King^  and  Rulers 

^  amongst  the  most  ancient  nations  employed  seal- 
rings,  or  signets,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  solidity  to 
their  decrees  or  public  ordinances ;  indeed  the  Old 
Testament  abounds  in  notices  of  the  general  use  of 
SBcfa  rings,  and  it  will  be  suflicient  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  sacred  writings  as  the  highest  authority  for  this 
praciioe  amongst  the  most  important  personages  of  the 
Hast.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  two  instances, 
wbicfa  are  the  most  ancient :  first,  where  Tamar  desired 
a  pledge  from  Judah  by  which  she  might  know  him  at 
any  future  period,  he  gave  her  at  her  own  request  his 

■:  tinet,  om,*  his  bracelets,  dc. ;  the  next  is  in  the  descrip* 
tioo  of  the  breastplate  forming  a  part  of  the  sacerdotal 
eostotne  ;  we  are  told,  **  the  stonesf  were  according  to 
the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  twelve,  according 
to  their  names,  like  the  engravingi  of  a  Mtgnel^  every 

|kL  one  with  his  name,  Ac."  There  are  but  few  specimens 
€€  Camei  amongst  the  works  of  Egyptian  Art,  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  in  existence  are  in  the  form  of  a 
r,  or  beetle,  the  symbf>l  of  immortality,  and  the 
of  the  Sun :  a  great  variety  of  stones  were  used 
by  the  Egryptians  for  this  purpose,  as  Jasper,  Emerald* 
Basalt,  Porphyry,  Ac.  A  careful  observer  will  distin- 
guish between  works  really  Egyptian,  and  those  of  a 
later  period,  either  Grsco- Egyptian,  or  Roman-Egyp- 
tian, by  which  latter  term  may  be  understood  theimita- 

p^    tions  made  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.     The  Ethiopians, 
according  to  Herodotus,  were  acquainted  with  the  Art  of 
engraving  stones  for  seals,  but  it  is  probable  that  their 
knowledge  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians.     Perhaps 
DO  Country  can  lay  stronger  claim  to  the  antiquity  of 

^  engraving  on  stones  than  India,  and  specimens  of  this 
Art,  of  an  extremely  remote  date,  have  been  found  in 
many  parts.  It  will  be  remembered,  also,  that  India 
produces  all  the  materials  most  esteemed  by  the  Ancients 
and  Moderns  for  the  Art  of  Gem-engraving;  the  Dia- 
mond, Onyx,  Sardunyx,  indeed  all  the  most  precious 


e.  11. 
t 


I,  ch.  xzxviii.  v.  18,  &c. ;  tod  lee  Exodtu^  rb.  xxriiL 
cb.  assis.  v.  14, 


stones  were  found  in  the  earliest  times  in  that  Country ;        w- 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  used  for  en-   TAOUa 
graving  there  long  before   the   inhabitants   of  other  '^^v'^ 
Countries  adopted  them :  in  what  manner,  or  at  what 
time,  any  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Indians  spread  to 
other  nations,  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  and  its 
consideration  would  naturally  occupy  more  space  than 
could  be  conveniently  devoted  to  it  in  our  pages. 

The  use  of  seals  and  particular  devices  in  Greece  Orsciaa. 
seems  to  be  of  early  date,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to  deter* 
mine  at  what  pericul  they  began  to  practise  engraving 
on  fine  stones :  it  has  been  supposed,  that,  as  Homer 
does  not  refer  to  seals,  the  Art  cannot  date  eariier 
than  his  time.  At  a  later  period  of  the  History  of  this 
enlightened  people,  we  find  they  carried  their  Gem- 
engraving  to  the  same  point  of  excellence  which  they 
reached  in  other  branches  of  the  fine  Arts ;  at  first, 
indeed,  it  is  said  that  a  piece  of  corroded  or  worm- 
eaten  wood  was  used  for  a  seal ;  and  Winckclman  men- 
tions a  Gem  in  the  Stosch  collection,  engraved  in  imita- 
tion of  wood  perforated  and  eaten  by  the  worm.  Bat 
the  genius  of  this  great  people  was  not  confined  to 
engraving  mere  family  or  official  seals.  Led  by  that 
elegance  of  feeling  and  refinement  of  taste  which  dis- 
tinguished all  their  pursuits,  they  invented  the  most 
beautiful  subjects  and  compositions,  and  executed 
them  with  a  felicity  and  skill  which  makes  them,  in 
their  class,  eqnolly  valuable  with  the  more  extensive 
productions  of  their  artists  in  murble  ond  bronze.  We 
purposely  omit  the  insertion  here  of  a  list  of  the  artists 
of  (irecce  and  Asia  Minor  who  were  distinguished  for 
their  skill  in  Gem -engraving;  it  must  be  observed, 
also,  that  the  most  learned  antiquaries  have  disagreed 
respecting  the  dates,  and  even  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  some  of  the  finest  of  such  works  have  been 
attributed. 

Though  there  is  authority  for  believing  that  rings  Roaiuu 
were  used  by  the  Romans  at  an  eariy  period  of  their 
History,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  custom  of  wearing 
them  was  general  till  a  comparatively  late  date  :  at  any 
rate  we  have  no  accoimt  of  engraved  stones  lieing  set 
in  them,  bearing  any  devices,  which  would  render  them 
important  as  works  of  Art.*  Under  Augustus  ap- 
pear the  names  of  some  artists  of  high  celebrity  in  Gem- 
engraving;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  that  of  Dios- 
corides,  who  held  the  same  distinpruished  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession under  that  Emperor,  which  Pyrgoteles  did  under 
Alexander  the  Great.  Several  of  the  works  of  Dios- 
corides  remain,  and  have  been  engraved  in  the  Stosch 
and  other  collections.  The  Ancients,  curious  apd  in- 
terested in  all  fine  productions  of  Art,  collected  with 
particular  care  the  best  specimens  of  Gems  ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of 
antiquity  lefl  their  collections  to  the  Public.  Pompey 
placed  in  the  Capitol  those  which  had  been  found  among 
the  spoils  of  Mithridates  ;  Julius  Csrsar,  in  like  man- 
ner, dedicated  his  collection  to  Venus  Gcnitrix,  and 
placed  them  for  security  in  the  Temple  of  that  God- 
dess. Pliny,  who  has  given  some  highly  interesting 
notices  of  the  materials  used  for  Genv  engraving,  as 
well  as  of  the  artists  who  were  most  celebrated  in  *t, 
enumerates  also  those  amongst  the  llonians  who  uere 
distinguished  for  their  taste  and  magnificence  in  form- 
ing collections ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  hut   not  the  less 

*  Pliny   (zxxiii.  1.)  may  be  cnotulted  on  the  passion  for  rings 
lbs  RoaMis  sc  a  blir  period. 
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Gems. 


IN-       true,  that  at  a  time  when  Painting  and  Sculpture  bad 

TAOUO.  fniien  into  comparative  decay,  there  was  still  an  anxiety 

-^^^-^  shown  to  possess  fine  specimens  of  engraved  Gems. 

Soperiority  The  productions  of  the  Romans  in  Gem-engraving  are, 

of  Grecian  generally  speaking,  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  Greeks ; 

nfl?**"*'"  **•*  latter  always  preferred  representing  their  figures 
naked,  and  the  finest  of  their  works  wiU  seldom  be 
found  to  have  much  drapery  about  them ;  the  Roman 
Gems,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  figures  habited  in  long 
draperies,  those  of  Dioscurides  excepted ;  but  he,  as  his 
name  denotes,  was  in  all  probability  a  Greek,  and  nar 
turaliy  fi>llowed  the  taste  of  his  nation  in  this  respect 
Millin  observes,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  Mercury, 
all  his  figures  are  naked.  The  taste  for  engraved 
stones  passed  into  the  Roman  Empire  with  the  general 
difitision  of  monuments  of  Art;  it  continued  to  be 
practised  with  various  success,  but  always  with  respect- 
ability, till  about  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus ;  some 
few  Gems  appeared  later,  but  it  is  rarely  that  any  which 
are  very  good  are  met  with  after  that  period. 

The  XVth  century  is  considered  the  period  at  which 
the  Art  of  Gem-engraving  began  to  recover  from  the 

XVth  cea-   obscurity  into  which  it  had  fallen,  with  the  rest  of  the 
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Gems. 


tury, 


XVIIth 
century. 


XVIIUh 
ceotuiy. 


Mttenals 
employed. 


more  elegant  pursuits  of  Society,  after  the  taking  of 
Constantinople ;  but  it  has  been  suj^osed  that  the  Art 
was  never  entirely  lost,  though  the  refinement  that 
formerly  distinguished  it  had  disappeared.  The  praise 
of  having  again  called  it  into  repute  is  principally  due 
to  the  Medici  Family  at  Florence  and  Rome,  whose 
taste,  and  love  of  Learning  and  Art,  was  only  equalled 
by  the  munificence  they  showed  in  patronizing  tlie  men 
of  merit  whom  they  collected  around  them.  The  ad* 
miration  they  expressed  for  works  of  this  description 
soon  became  general  amongst  the  rich  and  powerful ;  the 
drapery  of  the  ladies,  as  well  as  the  ornaments  worn  by 
the  men,  were  enriched  with  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
Art  that  [oould  be  procured ;  but  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  most  extensive  practice  was  in  works  in  Ri» 
lievo;  Camei  offering  a  greater  variety  and  richness 
of  effect  than  the  sunken  work  of  the  JjUagliaiore. 
Gem-engraving  continued  to  flourish  during  this  and 
the  following  century,  during  both  of  which  a  number 
of  very  aeooraplished  artists  lived ;  ia  the  XVIIth  cen- 
tury the  Art  suffered  from  want  of  patronage ;  there 
were,  however,  a  few  good  artists,  but  the  number  of 
excellent  works  produced  was  extremely  limited.  In 
the  XVIIIih  century  the  Art  revived  again,  and  nu- 
merous Gem-engravers  of  very  great  talent  appeared  ; 
the  works  of  many  €^  whom  may  boldly  challenge 
comparison  with  some  of  the  finest  remains  of  antiquity. 
Of  Uiese  it  will  be  sufficient  to  name  Snrletti  of  Flo- 
rence ;  the  Torricelli ;  Pickler,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  but 
from  his  having  been  educated  in  Italy,  and  having 
practised  his  Art  there,  considered  an  Italian  artist; 
and  Natter,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  was  not  only 
a  skilful  practitioner,  but  the  author  of  a  highly  es- 
teemed Work  on  his  Art ;  the  French  also  boast  some 
respectable  names  amongst  their  Gem-engravers  ;  and 
in  England  the  works  of  Brown,  Marchant,  and  others, 
claim  a  distinguished  rank,  and  are  highly  valued. 

A  variety  of  materials,  as  wood,  metal,  and  stone, 
have  been  and  are  still  employed  /or  Intaglios  and 
Cameos,  and  the  Modems  have  produced  some  very 
beautiful  Works  in  the  latter  branch  of  the  Art  on 
shells ;  (Conckyli ;)  but  stones  are  the  substances  on 
which  artists  have  chiefly  exercised  their  skill ;  those 
most  generally  employed  by  the   Gem-eograven  of 


asliquity  were  the  Onyx,   the  Sardonyx,  Cornelian,       04- 
Chaleedony,  Chrysolite,  £merald,  Jasper,  and  Agate :   TAQUO. 

Cornelian  was  preferred  for  woiics  in  Intaglio.  The  ^  ^v^ 
Ancients  were  not  ignonnt  of  the  means  of  imitating 
Uie  most  precious  stones  by  different  coloured  glass, 
and  many  specimens  remain  of  their  skill.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  Romans  weie  unacquainted 
with  this  Art  before  the  close  of  the  Mithridatic  war, 
when  Lucullus  displayed  among  his  spoils  some  mag- 
nificent vases,  formed  of  Sardon]^^  and  other  precious 
materials,  which  the  artists  of  his  Country  were  desirous 
of  imitating ;  Pliny  tells  us  they  were  able  to  imitate 
almost  every  stone  that  was  known ;  and  thai  the  re- 
presentation was  so  close,  that  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  between  the  real  substance  and  the 
artificial  composition ;  the  name  the  Romans  gave  to 
these  productions  was  GemmiB  vitrite,  or  viirem. 

Respecting  the  manner  of  working  Crems,  the  writings  Ascieiic 
of  the  Ancients  afibrd  us  but  little  information  oa  tke  "^*  °^  ^ 
details  or  mechanical  means  adopted  in  former  times ;  ^j^j 
Pliny  is  the  principal  authority  on  the  subject,  but  his 
observations  are  so  scattered  and  uncertain,  that  they 
afford  but  little  satisfaction.  Antiquaries  have  discussed 
the  question,  whether  the  Ancients  were  acquainted  with, 
the  turning-lathe,  or  any  instrument  equivalent  to  it ; 
the  works  themselves  afford,  we  think,  the  best  and  most 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact,  without  the  necessity  of 
consulting  books,  and  it  seems  now  very  generally  ad- 
mitted that  it  must  have  been  known  to  them.*  Amongst 
the  inventions  referred  to  the  most  remote  periods,  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  saw  and  the  wheel ;  and  it  is  also 
certain  that  the  use  of  Diamond-powder  was  known  to 
them  ;  as  well  as  an  instrument  called  by  Pliny  tornum^ 
which  has  been  supposed  to  mean  a  turning  machine  or 
tool.t  Amongst  modem  writers  on  this  subject,  the 
Works  of  Marietti,  Natter,  and  RaspeJ  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  ;  these  authors  have  collected 
with  care,  and  considered  with  judgment,  the  hints  and 
observations  which  are  dispersed  over  the  writings  of 
Pliny  and  others,  and  the  curious  reader  vrill  find  in 
them  various  and  valuable  information  in  all  branches 
of  the  Art. 

The  mode  adopted  by  the  Modems  in  working  stones,  Modem 
afier  they  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  lapi-  mode. 
dary,  is  by  an  apparatus  similar  in  principle  to  the  com- 
mon tuming-lathe,  by  which  means  the  tools,  (varying 
in  size  according  to  the  work  to  be  executed,)  fixed  in  a 
metal  quill  or  case,  receive  a  rotatory  motion  of  con- 
siderable velocity.  The  case  into  which  the  tool  is  fixed 
is  placed  horizontally  with  the  plane  on  which  the  artist 
rests  his  hand,  and  the  head  or  point  of  the  tool  is  sup- 
plied with  Diamond-dust  or  powder  mixed  with  sweet 
oil ;  the  stone  being  then  brought  in  contact  with  it, 
the  particles  are  thus  ground  away,  until  the  tool  has 
penetrated  sufficiently  to  produce  the  effect  required. 

The  value,  as  well  as  the  utility,  of  engraved  Gems  Value  of 
is  too  generally  admitted  to  render  it  necessary  here  to  Gems, 
dwell  upon  the  subject ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  we  are  indebted  to  their  preservation  for  much  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  usages,  Religious, 
Civil,  and  military,  of  the  Ancients  ;  we  owe  also  to  these 
our  acquaintance  with  the  portraits  of  celebrated  per- 
sons of  antiquity,  which  are  generally  better  preserved 


•  Winckelinan. 

JCiampi,  dcit  Antica  Torcuiica. 
QUaioffue  of  Taui^s  Oam,  2  vols. 
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r.  OB  the  hard  stones  ftsed  for  Intsf^ios,  thmn  hi  Ymrger  pro- 
liO.  ductions  in  marble  or  bronxe,  or  eren  in  medala.  The 
▼ast  number  which  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  eabineti  of 
Europe,  are  evidence  of  the  passion  of  the  Ancients  far 
Gems ;  and  their  multiplication  was  naturally  very  prreat, 
as  many  could  indulge  in  such  specimens  of  Art,  when 
a  Tariety  of  circumstances,  as  the  want  of  means  tor 
purchasing  them,  or  of  Kituations  to  place  them  in, 
would  prevent  persons  from  collecting  statues  and 
paintings  Their  preservation,  too,  was  comparatively 
easy  ;  their  material  was  not  convertible  to  any  other  or 
more  profitable  use,  and  their  size  and  shape  secured 
them  from  many  of  the  accidents  to  which  the  fpnealer 
works  of  the  Sculptor  were  subject.  Skill  in  pronounc- 
inf^  an  opinion  upon  the  genuineness  of  Gems  whether 
Camei  or  Intagli,  mi^st  be  the  result  of  continual  prac- 
tice in  examining  original  works ;  for  it  must  cot  be 
supposed  that  the  names  which  are  found  on  engraved 
stones  are  always  authentic  ;  since  artists  of  a  compara- 
tively modem  date  were  in  the  habit  of  forging  ancient 
names,  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  works  fetch 
higiier  prices. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Gems  of  the  best  period 
ef  Art  amongst  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  those  eaecutad 
sC  Rome  by  Greek  artists,  bear  the  name  of  the  Litho- 
graphers ;  those  of  the  Etruscans,*  or  at  least  those 
cuuiuMNily  called  so,  the  name  of  the  personage  repre- 
sented ;  those  of  the  Romans  have  the  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor ;  and  modern  works,  for  the  most  part,  the  name 
of  the  artist. 

INTA'ILs  r."l      Also  written  Entail,  q.  v.     Fr.  en« 

Imta'il,  ».      yiailler;  It  irUa^liare,  (see  Intaouo, 

Ihta'ilimo.  j  anie^)  to  cut  into. 

1b  Wgal  asage,  to  intail  is  to  cnt,  $e.  an  estate  from 
the  heirs  general,  and,  consequentially. 

To  iimit  an  estate  or  property  to  heirs  special ;  to  an 
especial  descent ;  to  settle  unchangeably,  inalienably, 
(in  an  especial  line  of  descent.) 

See  further  Entail,  and  Tail. 

Immedtatlie  after,  K'nif  Robert  called  a  paHement  at  Aire,  whers, 
hj  consent  of    the  three  state*   he  'was  confirmed    King,  and   ths 
to  the  heires  male  of  hi«  bodie  lat^fiillie  bej^otten. 
Holtm$hed.     HUiohe  of  Seoiiamd,  Aimo  1314 

a  ieynt  coronation  of  himtelfe  and  his  qvanne  mifhC 

of  participation  of  title ;  tlie  other,  least  in 

of  the  crowne  to  himseife,  which  he  hoped  to  oHtans 

ibtTiles  of  the  Psrtiament  might  tny  wayes  reflect 

Baeom.     King  Henry' FIL  fuL  8. 


the  imii 


'  la  all  •fdnrs  of  aien  whereTer  \\\\%  [wit  and  pleasare]  is  tiw 
cUef  eiinmeter,  the  penoa  who  wears  it  i^  a  neflifent  friend,  father, 
^rf  hmAmmA,  and  im§mil$  poverty  on  his  anhapp?  descendants. 

Speetator,  No.  151. 

TKe  law  certainty  gives  these  persons  into  (he  ward  and  care  of  ths 
Ciu»n,  ^caaisn  that  is  best  ible  to  protect  'em  from  the  injuries  'and 
An  MspawitiwM  of  emit  and  knavery ;  that  the  life  of  an  ideot  m^ 
■at  rain  tfba  iit#eif  of  a  noble  honss,  and  his  weakness  nay  not  firas* 
trale  the  iadastry  or  capacity  of  the  fonnder  of  hia  family. 

TmtUr,  No.  40. 


of  depnadencc  la  a  had  reward  of  merit 
#Kr*B,  vol  iii.  p.3ll.     Om  the (Bemumntmi  JU^trtm. 

INTANGIBLE,  It.  iniangihiU ;  from  Lat  in,  pri- 

,  ftnd  iatigibilU^  from  iangere^  to  touch.  ^ 
Thai  may  not  be  touched^  or  felt  by  the  touch. 


and  Utters  peore  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Etmscaa 
red  a  branch  of  Greek  Art ;  but  there  is  a 


} 


Also  written  Entangle,  q.  v.  in, 
and  tangle,  q,  o.  of  which  the  A.  S. 
tian,  to  tie,  to  bind,  to  fasten,  it 


The  menna  by  which  two  bodies  attract  inch  other,  aay  be  iovhi- 
bin  and  imiamgMe,  and  of  a  different  natitre  from  mech  inism. 

(Umrke.     Leiknitx  Papen,  p.  151. 

INTA'NGLE, 

Inta'noleiicnt, 

iNTA'MaLINO. 

probably  the  root. 

To  tie,  to  bind  together,  to  fold,  knit,  lace;  to  in* 
fold,  to  interlace ;  to  make  or  cause  to  be  intricate, 
perplexed,  embarrassed  ;  to  ensnare. 

For  anone  ye  shall  see  hym  so  intanyUd  in  briers,  that  he  shall  not 
witte  where  to  l)cconie. 

Frttk,    Workf,  fol.  14B.  A  Booke  of  the  Sacrmtmemi  of  ike  Body  amd 
Btoud  ofChriMi. 

"  And  I  am  stay'd  unwillingly  behind  ; 

Not  caught  with  wealth,  life's  vao^K  mtamgting  snare; 
Though  both  my  masters  were  in  giving  kinde, 
As  joyful  victors  after  battle  are.'* 

Davtmani,     Gondtbrrif  book  i.  can.  6. 

The  implication  and  intanglingt  of  ten  thousand  thoughts  and  ths 
im pertinencies  of  a  disturbed  fancy,  and  ilie  great  hindrances  of  a  aick 
body,  and  a  sad  and  neary  spirit ;  represent  a  dealh-bed  to  be  bat  aa 
ill  station  for  a  penitent. 

T)ayUr,     The  Oremi  Extmplar^  part  ii.  sec.  41 .  p.  293. 

Nor  did  it  [Religion]  require  any  thing  but  our  observation  of 
those  laws  which  eternal  reason  obiigeth  us  to,  and  which  of  ourselvas 
we  should  choose  to  live  under,  were  we  freed  from  the  inianf/etmmlB 
of  the  world  and  intnrfets  of  iesh. 

GUmmi.     Sertnom  1.  p.  64. 

As  that  fierce  creatara  [a  wild  bull  in  a  net],  being  muxled  in  tha 
hnnlsnian*s  toy  I,  doth  by  alt  his  strugling  but  farther  intany/e  hiaa* 
self;  so  do  men  increase  their  onn  perplexities,  by  their  inpatiMM 
under  them. 

fVilkim,     Of  Naiural  JU/iyiom,  book  i.  cb.  xviL 

hUtmyted  deep  the  royal  chariot  stood. 
With  hostile  spears  k>eset,  an  iron  wood. 

Wykie.     The  Epiyoniad,  book  ii. . 


INTAN* 
QIBLB. 

1NTBOU. 


I'NTEGER,  n,-] 
I'ntegral,  n. 
FNTEoaAL,  adj, 

rNTBOBALLY, 

Inteora'lity, 

I'NTEOaANT, 

Fntegrate, 

Intb'oiity. 

been  taken;  all 


Fr.  integre ;  It.  and  Sp.  integro  ; 
Lat.  integer ;  from  the  ancient  tag* 
ere,  (JLang-ere,)  Gr.  f/^/-c4v,  to 
touch.  Integer,  non  tactus,  cttjuM 
nemo  tetigit,  aui  abstulit  aliquid. 
Untouched,  no  part  of  which  haa 
been  touched  or  taken. 

Til  at  from  which  nothing  has 
or  the    whole,  undivided  ;  unshared. 


unbroken. 

Integriiy,  entireness ;  entire  honesty  or  probity ; 
touched,  untarnished,  unsullied,  honesty  or  probity. 

The  very  real  thinges  that  is  conteyned  vnder  both  those  foormes, 
is  one  enltere  b»dyr^  ihst  is  to  witlo.  the  very  lyuelie  naturall  glorious 
bodye  of  our  Sauiour  Christ  himself,  to  the  tntegruie  whereof  tha 
blood  of  the  aame  perteyneth,  and  whereof  it  is  no  we  an  inscperabla 
parte. 

Sir  Tkomuu  More.     Workn,  fol.  1337.     A  Trffiee  vfon  the  Pof- 
eion  of  Ckritty  ifc. 

In  the^e  and  other  Ivke  factes,  was  (aythts  inieyriie  broken,  wbych 
is  the  true  maydenbeae  of  y*  soule. 

Baie.     Apo/oyy,  fol.  122. 

Whome  we  haue  euer  knowen  to  be  of  that  iustice,  of  that  pra- 
dence  U  of  that  inieyrilie  that  you  wil  not  commaund,  admonish  or 
attempt  any  thyng  which  shall  not  t>e  iust,  honest  and  laudable. 

//a//.     Henry  IF.    Jntr^diiclim, 

They  alt  make  op  a  most  magnificent  and  statelv  temple,  and  every 
jhaffyra/  thrrmf  full  of  wonder,  and  bears  the  inscription  of  the  ininiia 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  power  of  the  glorious  Ood. 

Hale,     Ohym  of  Manhnd,  ch.  viii.  sec.  4. 

We  !»hould  choose  vertne  with  great  freedome  of  spirit  and  alacrity, 
and  pursue  it  earnestly,  initgrmiiy,  (cm  imieyrm  eamea)  and  make  it 
Iha  bamansM  of  our  lives. 

TVr^.    Thi  Orwmi  JBrwylw,  part  H.  iie.  SS.  p.  f83. 
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INTBQER.      '  ^i^^  ^^^  "0^  examine  whether  they  certtinly  follow  from  their 
.M         premiset  end  prctuppo/iitioni ;  but  consider  what  is  right,  and  what 
INTBL"      lollows  from  thence  in  order  to  the  integrating  the  rule  of  conscience. 
LBCT,  Taylor.     Ruie  of  Conscience,  book  ii.  ch.  it.  fol.  247. 

Ho  mode  that  admirable   sermon  called  the   Sermon  upon   the 
Mount ;  which  is  a  divine  repository  of  such  excellent  truths  and 
mysterious  dictates  of  secret  Theology,  that  contains  a  breviary  of  all 
those  precepts,  which  integrate  the  morality  of  Christian  religion. 
IJ.     The  Great  Exemplar,  part  ii.  sec.  11.  p.  252. 

And,  therefore,  hideous  furies,  get  you  hence, 
Thi«  place  is  sacred  to  integrity 
And  clean  desires. 

Daniel,    lfgmen*i  Triumph, 

— -  — -^ Your  dishonor 

Mangles  true  iudgement,  and  be reaues  the  State 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it. 

Shahtpeare,     Conolanu*,  fol.  15* 

I  had  long  before  by  particular  trials  found  that  14  and  1  be  the 
netrest  of  small  inteffer  numbers  that  express  the  proportion  between 
the  spociftck  gra>iiies  of  quicksilver  and  water. 
Boyle,     fVorkt,  vol.  iii.  p.  202.     Experimrntt  touching  the  Spring 
of  Air, 

Nothing  passes  in  the  accounts  of  God  for  repentance,  but  change 
of  life  t  ceasing  to  do  evil,  and  doing  good,  are  the  two  great  integrai 
parti  that  complete  this  duly. 

South.     Sermoni,  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

Let  the  integrant  parts  of  a  continuum  be  more  or  less  finite  or  in- 
finite in  number,  yet  still  each  part,  being  a  corporeal  substance,  must 
hive  some  particle  of  space  commensurate  to  it. 
Boyle,     mtrkt,  vol.  i.  p.   147.     Experimenti  touching  the  Sjprm^ 
and  Weight  of  Air, 

I  doubt  it  will  admit  of  some  limitations,  ainco  I  remember  not  to 
have  found  red  Meg^rQied  nitre  near  so  fusible  as  bis  supposition  re- 
quirts  It  should  be. 

Jd,     A.    LHIer  to  Mr,  Oldenhufg,  April  3,  I66S. 

But  though  they  will  not  allow  the  union  of  two  complete  natures 
in  the  same  pemon  )  yet  they  and  all. the  world  must  grant,  that  two 
distinct  substances,  the  aoul  and  the  body,  go  to  compouud  and  ni/e- 
gruie  the  man.  South,    Sermont,  vol.  vii.  p.  14. 

Integrity  undaunted  goei 

Through  Libyan  sands  and  Scythian  snows, 

Or  where  H3'da»pes*  wealthy  side 

Pays  tribute  to  the  Persian  pride. 

Rotcmmnom,    Horace.     Ode  22.  book  i. 

And,  in  fict,  we  find  the  Jewish  to  be  indeed  constituted  like  other 
cWil  gox-ernments,  with  regard  to  the  integral  parts  of  a  political 
society. 

Hkrhurton,     99orkt,  vol.  iv.  p.  3 18.     The  Divine  Legatiem^  book  iv. 
sec  6. 

INTEGUMENT,  Lat  inifgumentum^quo  aliquid 
integitiir,  that  with  which  any  thing  is  covered ;  tit, 
mod  tfgtre^  to  cover. 

That  which  covers,  infolds  or  inwraps. 

— — —  Many  and  much  in  price 
>Vere  those  integumemtt  theT  wrought,  t*  adome  thy  exequies. 
Ckapmam.     Mmmt.    Piad^  book  zxil  fol.  308, 


Pallas  had  put  by 


With  her  fiire  rod,  Wjuoi  royalty  ; 
And  rendered  him  an  aged  man  agaian. 
With  all  his  vile  inieguwuntB, 

id.    ».     Odfooey^  book  xvi.  fol.  2S6. 

She  Ibrms  the  e^gs  of  birds  with  curious  ini^gumemtt  one  within 
•nothcr  to  foment  and  nourish  the  growing  fotus. 

SemcA.     The  L^ht  mf  Nature,  rol,  ii.  pirt  i.  ch.  xix.  p.  289. 

I'NTELLECT, 

Inteli.b'ction« 

I  trom  tiifft^i^rrf,  (tMlrr,  between, 

I  and  irg«T,   lo  choose.)     Cum 

f  duo    tmnK  M  vtra  9enientia 

pntaiei  duhU4Mri  poiiU,  interq 

em  iilam  eligimus;,  qmm  rertor, 

tMH  rem  imerle>gcare,  me  in« 


Intklle'ctivk, 

In  TELLE  CTIVKLY, 
ISTCLLE'CTrJlL, 

IxtelleVtvallt, 
I  !a'utv, 

LIST, 


1       Pr.  imteileci;  It,  inteHHlo; 
I  Sp.  inUUedo ;  Lat  inteUeciut^ 


telligere,  dieimtu,  Vossius.  Inidligere,  then,  means  INT 
to  choose  between,  to  see  or  perceive  the  difference,  L£< 
between ;  and,  thus,  generally,  to  see  or  perceive.  And 
inUUect, 

That  which,  the  faculty  of  mind  which,  perceives  or 
understands. 

Intellection  is  an  old  word,  which  Campbell  attempted 
to  revive.     See  the  Quotation  from  Stewart. 

Only  the  intellect,  withouten  more, 
That  dwelled  in  his  herte  sike  and  sore, 
Gan  faillen,  whan  the  herte  felte  detb. 

Chaucer.     The  KnightcM  Tale,  vol.  i.  v.  2805. 

Intellection,  called  of  the  Grecians  synedoche,  is  a  trope,  whS  we 
gather  or  judge  the  whole  by  the  part,  or  part  by  the  whole. 

Wilion,    Arte  of  Rhetorique,  fol.  177. 

But  forasmuche  as  [the  posteriiie  is  in  manoure  counted  to  bee  in 
the  auctoure  of  the  nacion,  therfore  I  saycd  after  this  intellection,  that 
Leuy,  who  came  of  Abraham,  gaue  tithes  vnto  Melchisedech. 

Ud€Ul.    Hebntet,  ch.  vii. 

In  my  iudgement  there  is  not  a  beast  so  intelleetiue  as  are  these  eli- 
phants,  nor  01  more  vnderstanding  in  al  the  world  :  for  he  wil  doal  things 
that  his  keper  saith,  so  that  he  lacketh  nothing  but  humaine  speech. 
Haklugt,     Foyaget,  8^c.  vol  ii.  foU  235.    M.  Cesar  FVederiek, 

The  thyrde  part  of  the  soule  is  named  the  parte  inteltectual  or  of 
vnderstandynge,  whiche  is  of  all  the  other  moste  noble,  as  wherby- 
man  is  roost  like  vnto  God  and  is  preferred  before  al  other  creatures* 
Sir  Tlwmas  Elyot,     The  Govemour,  book  iii.  ch.  xxiii. 

The  internal  and  immanent  faculties  and  acts  of  the  reasonable  soul 
(besides  those  of  common  sense,  phantasie,  memory,  passion  and 
appetite,  common  to  men  and  inferiour  animals)  are  intelleei  and  will ; 
and  the  proper  acts  of  the  intellect  are  imteileetion,  deliberation,  and 
determination  or  decision. 

Hale,     Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  i.  p.  28. 

There  is  an  accommodation,  and  sutable  adaptation,  between  the 
int^Uective  faculty  and  the  inteUigible  object,  the  object  as  it  were 
thrusting  it  aelf  into  the  faculty,  and  the  faculty  receiving  and  perceiv- 
ing the  object.  Id.    A.  p.  2. 

Not  intdlectiuety  to  write 

Is  learnedly  they  troe ; 
Whereby  they  hit  capacities. 

As  blind-man  hits  the  croe. 
Warner,    Albion* s  Engltutd,  book  ix.  ch.  ziiv. 

Long  did  the  mighty  Stagyrite  retain 
The  universal  imieUectual  reign. 

Cowley,     To  Mr.  Hohbee. 

Which  [his  having  been  able  to  deceive  so  many  particular  penoos, 
and  so-  many  whole  parties,]  if  you  please  to  take  notice  of  lor  the 
advantage  of  his  inteUectua/t,  I  desire  you  to  allow  me  the  liberty  to 
do  so  too  when  I  am  to  speak  of  his  morals. 

Id,     On  the  Govenuaemt  of  Oliver 


Man  above  all  visible  creatures  is  able  to  perform  that  duty  intet" 
ledmaliy  and  intentionally,  and  fitted  to  be  the  comuton  procurator  and 
High  Priest  of  unmtelligent  creatures,  iatelligmtly  on  their  behalf  !• 
present  all  their  praises  and  acclamations  to  their  common  creator, 
lord,  and  sovereign. 

Hale,     Origin  of  Mankind,  ch.  viti.  sec  4. 

Upon  these  imielleciualiatt,  which  are  notwithstanding,  coranooly 
taken  for  the  most  sublime  and  divioe  philosophers,  Heraclitos  gave  a 
just  censure,  saying,  *<  Men  sought  truth  in  theu-  own,  little  worU% 
and  not  in  the  gml  and  common  worid.** 
Baean,     tTorks,  vol.  i .  foL  20.    Advancement  of  Learning,  book  i. 

Others  of  their  followers  afterwards  divided  these  two  things  from 
one  anocher,  and  taking  only  the  latter  of  them,  made  the  plastick  or 
tpermatick  nature,  devoid  of  all  animality  or  conscious  inielleetmaiity, 
to  be  the  highest  principle  in  the  universe. 

Cndmorth,    /iif«//rcf««/ %,/«,,  book  i.  ch.  iu.  fcL  133. 

I  cannot  but  think,  that  having  to  the  privile^  of  a  much  nearer 
access  than  is  allov^  us  to  coatemplate  God's  perfections,  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  incomparably  more  illuminated  inieUecis  to  appre- 
bend  them  ^iih,  ibey  must  frame  otfaerguise  conceptioas  of  the  divine 
ntiribatea,  and  glonfr  the  possestor  at  an  otbergnise  rate,  than  is 
eSkamtA  to  those,  whwe  nndenlandiags  am  so  dim,  and 
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rtnoto  livDi  thtt  blatud  place,  vb«r«  tbe  parfectiMt 
Ibej  wottld  extol  ir«  moat  dispUjcd. 

Btljfie^     fVwrh$,  vol.  i.  p.  295.    tU/Ueiim  mpom  a  Letter  received  im 
jtpri',  1662. 

For  it  is  atcrihed  to  bo  leti  penons  than  to  Plato,  aod  Artttotle  aftff 
Inm,  (as  borrowing  it  from  him)  and  that  Ky  acrerti  of  tb«  OMft 
•mioeot  interpreters  of  the  Utter,  both  ancient  aod  modero ;  all  of 
themi  proceeding  iipoo  this  grouod,  that  in  order  to  the  actual  miet' 
itdHM  of  any  object,  there  U  a  spiritual  imtefiectuai  light  necessary  to 
csable  the  object  to  move,  or  affect  the  imteUeetive  faculty,  which  yet 
the  object  cannot  gire  to  itself,  nor  yM  strike  or  move  the  said  facullj 
witiMNit  it  SomilL     Senmmay  vol.  vt.  p.  360,  note. 

Was  it  no  act  of  love  therefore  in  God,  to  give  ns  souls  endued  with 
li  bright  facnltiesy  such  Itvelv  images  of  himself,  which  he  might 
thrust  into  the  world  with  the  short  and  brutish  perceptions  of  a 
liUy  senses ;  aod  like  the  beasts,  haft  placed  oar  mie/teduaie  in 
•yes  or  in  our  noses?  Af.    M.  vol.  viii.  p.  77. 

For  such  is  all  the  menUl  food  purvey'd 
By  public  hacknies  in  the  schooling  trade;  [ 
Who  fred  a  pupiPs  imtelkd  with  store 
Of  syntax,  truly,  but  with  little  more. 

Cowfer.     Tirodmrnm, 

Tbe  word  inieOeei  can  be  of  no  essential  use  whatever,  if  the  aa- 
bifvnty  in  the  signification  of  the  good  old  English  word  MmUrtlemd' 
mg  be  avoided;  and  as  to  imieUeciimmj  which  a  lato  very  aecnrale 
writer  has  attempted  to  introduce,  I  can  see  no  advantage  attendinf 
it  Siewmrt.    PkUmoftkf  </  Ike  Hmmtm  Afimd,  votii.  p.  16. 

Whether  this  be  possible  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  nan  is  not  each 
his  good  consists  in  the  vigorous  exertion  of  his  active  aad 
powers  upon  their  proper  objects. 

ReuL    Euap  8.  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  481. 

Sore  Heaven  deprives  the  great  of  inward  light. 
To  qo^fich  their  souls  in  imie/leclma/  night, 
Aod  makes  them  scorn  the  bard's  mellifluous  lays, 
That  death  may  blot  their  name  in  futnre  days. 

Uo^le.     Orltmdo  Fkriueo,  book  xxxv. 

Fr.   inteUigeni;   It.   and 


INTEX.LIGENT, 
Lite'lliobncb, 
Iitte'llioency, 
Ihte'llioencer, 

IiTTE'lLI  G  BN CI  NO, 

Imte^llioentlt, 

IlfTELLIGE'NTIALv 
IhTELLIOb'nTI  A  RT, 
l9rTE^LLIGIBLB«  n. 

Inte'lligiblb,  adj. 

IlfTs'LLIGIBLT, 

IfTTELLIOIBl'LITT, 

IjfTE^LLIOIBLENESS. 


Sp.  inUUigenU;  Lat.  tn/cf- 
ligeriM,  present  participle  of 
intelligere,  to  perceive,  lo  un- 
derstand. See  Intbllbct. 
Perceiving,  understanding ; 
y  having  power  or  ability  to 
understand ;  knowing,  skilful, 
well  informed  ;  informing  or 
giving  information. 

Intelligence;  understand- 
ing, information:  it  is  also 
applied    (in    opposition    to 


Be  thoa  my  bookes  imieiH^eneer,  noto^ 
What  each  man  sayes  of  it,  aod  of  what  coat 
His  judgement  is  ;  if  he  be  wise,  and  praise, 
Thauke  him  :  if  other,  he  can  give  no  bayet. 

Ben  Jomeom.     ymtUr^wowie,     To  my  Bookaeller, 

If  you  stir  far  in  this.  Tie  have  you  whipt,  vour  ears  nailM  for  m/cI* 
Hgemcmg  o'  the  pillory,  and  your  gooas  iorieit.  You  are  a  Mila 
cooiener;  leave  my  house. 

^Beemmtomi  amJ  Fletcker.     The  ScomfiU  Lady^  act  iii.  sc.  I* 

We  know,  O  thou  our  most  certain  hope  and  defence,  that  thfaM 
enemies  have  been  consulting  all  the  sorreries  of  the  great  whore,  ai^ 
have  jotn'd  their  plots  with  that  sad  imietligencmg  tyrant  that  misdiiefc 
the  world  with  his  mines  of  npir,  and  lies  thirsting  to  revenge  has 
•aval  ruins  that  have  larded  our  seas. 

mUim,     HorkM,  vol.  i.  fbl.  29.     Of  Re/brmaHon  m  Emgiamd. 

St  Peul  permitting  marria{;f,  1  Cor.  7.  seems  to  permit  even  thiA 
also  for  hardness  of  heart  only,  lest  we  should  run  into  fomicatioB  f 
yet  no  inteUigent  man  thence  concludes  marriage  allowed  in  the  Oos* 
pel  only  to  aroiJ  an  evil,  because  no  other  end  is  there  exprest. 
Id.     A.  vol.  i.  fol.  249.     0/  Nm/Httet  m  Mearrimg^. 

'  In  at  his  mouth 

The  Devil  entered,  and  his  brutal  tense. 
In  heart  or  head  possessing,  soon  intpir'd 
With  act  mteUigetUiai, 

id.    PmrwUMe  Loel,\>o6k\K.  I  190. 

What  He  gives 

(Whose  praise  be  ever  sung)  to  roan  in  part 
Spiritual,  may  of  purest  spirits  be  found 
No  ingrateful  foi>d  :  and  food  alike  thoee  pure 
InieiitjentHU  substances  require 
As  doth  your  rational. 

U,    il.  book  V.  1 406. 

Immediatlie  vpon  the  ambassadourt  retumc,  there  were  sent  oner 
into  Prance  certeine  imteiUgendariee  to  none  soom  conspiracie  wUch 
had  taken  effect. 

IhHmeKed,     Huiorie  0/  Sc^ilandf  vol.  v.  p.  61. 

If  we  consider  what  Noma  ordained  concerning  images,  and  tha 
representation  of  the  gods,  it  is  altogether  agreeable  unto  the  doctiiaa 
of  l^rthagoras,  who  thought  that  God  was  neither  sensible  nor  mortally 
but  invisible,  incorruptible,  and  onely  imteiiigMe, 

Sir  Thomue  Sortk,    Plutmrek,  fol.  54.     Nu 

The  means  of  derivation,  and  immediate  union  of  these  iV 
objects  to  the  understanding,  are  various :  sometimes  divine  and  supe^ 
natural,  as  by  immediate  irradiation  or  revelation  ;  sometimes  arti* 
ficial  and  instituted,  as  by  discourse  and  instituted  signs,  and  thus  M* 
teitigddee  are  conveyed  from  one  man  to  another  by  words  or  writing. 

Ha/e.     Origim  of  Mamkimd,  oh.  1. 


TNTKLU- 
QKHT. 


corporeal  agents)  to  spiritual  agents  or  beings;    all 
tpiiit,  soul,  or  mind. 

I  write  as  he  that  none  imteiligenee 
Of  metrea  hath,  ne  iuores  of  sentence. 

Chamcer.     The  Omrt  of  Lo^,  fol.  348. 

(Arialolle)  wise  and  ctperte  in  the  science, 
Declared  thilke  imieiUg'emce, 
As  of  the  poyntes  principalle. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am,  book  vii.  IbL  141. 

For  wmteUigiee,  which  cometh  of  imielligeniia,  is  the  perceiving  of 
Alt,  which  is  fyrrt  cooceyued  by  vndcrstidyog,  called  imleiiedm. 
Ako  iwieiiigrmce  i«  now  vsed  for  an  elegant  word  where  there  is 
Matunll  treaties  or  appointmentes,  evther  by  letters  or  message,  spe- 
oaliy  cooceming  warns,  or  like  other  gret  affaires  betwene  prbds 

Sir  TkemmeEh/oi.     The  Gmtermmr,  book  iiL  ch.  zilii. 

A  stooie  coldness  hsth  benumb*d  the  sense, 

Aod  linely  spirits  of  each  liuing  wight. 
And  dim'd  with  darknes  their  inteitigmcr, 

Spemeer.     The  Temree  of  the  Mmee.     Emierf. 

From  vrbcoce  I  found  a  secret  means,  to  have 
Uieltigrmce  with  my  kind  lord  the  king, 

Who  (ail'd  no  month,  but  he  me  notice  gave 
What  the  prond  barons  had  in  managing. 

Drmgimu    The  Legtmd  ^  Pitrm  Oavmlmu 


If  bv  a  divine  act  or  decree  it  became  so,  and  not  by  our  act,  then 
we  only  are  said  to  consent,  because  God  would  have  it  so  ;  whlchy 
if  we  speak  imtelhgiUy,  is  to  charge  God  with  making  us  guilty  whca 
we  were  not,  to  say  we  contented  when  we  did  not 

Tuyior,     Folemioai  Dieeomreee,  fol.  715. 

For  the  entity  of  all  theoretical  truth  is  nothing  else  but  deer  m- 
ieUtgiltility^  and  whatever  is  clearly  conceived,  is  an  entity  aad  a 
truth.  Cmdw^rth.     Moralitg^  book  ir.  ch.  v. 

■  He  [the  woodcock]  of  times 
Intei/tgentf  the  harsh  Hyperborean  ice 
Shuns  ibr  our  equal  winters. 

J.PhUipt.    CUef,bookil 

O  happy  soul  I  if  thou  canst  view  from  high, 
Where  thou  art  all  inteiHgemee^  all  eye. 
If,  looking  up  to  God,  or  down  to  us. 
Thou  find*st  that  any  way  be  pervious. 
Survey  the  ruins  of  thy  nnusc,  and  see 
Thy  widow'd  and  thy  orphan  family. 

Drifden.     Eiegiee  and  EpHaphe.     Elemtorm. 

And  for  that  which  we  communicate  with  the  superior  inteffigenciet, 
it  implies  that  men  ought  to  be  most  free  of  all  sublunary  creatures. 
Eveigm,     A/iecethmeome  Writi^gt,     Of  Ubertg  and  Sermimde,  ch.  i. 

From  flocks,  herds,  and  other  natural  assemblages  or  groups  of 
living  creatures,  to  human  itUeitigemcgi  and  correspondency  a,  or  what* 
ever  is  higher  in  the  kind. 

Shmfleelmry.     Mieeeilaneoue  PeJUctiome,  vol.  iii.  p.  183,  note. 

His  majesty  expects  that  he  be  neither  received  nor 'permitted  to 
remain  within  his  dominions,  to  become  an  inteiHgemeer  and  ^y  upon 
the  treaty  and  uegotialions  between  their  majesties. 

YoLiiLp.261. 
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Mwity  1o  til  tiwf iritii  npii | — *  -^■^-  wlMclinakMM- 

(cwiilcrini  iia  cootaqiaeacM  wbereof  »o  p«riCM  caa  be 
)  the  more  inexcusable. 

',  foL  1.  part  lu.  eh.  m.  kc  J. 


INTEMPB^TIVE.)     Pr.  intempe$a/;  IL  and  Sp. 
IiiTBifi»B!'ftTivmLT»      >m<empef tioo ;    Lai.  initmpe^ 
InTEiiPESTi'vrnr.      J  /iri/i,  untimely,  unseaBonablef 
{ixi  pciTatiTe,  and  femjKsfivH«,  from  tempus,  time.) 
9if<une^,  QiiaeftMNiable ;  trasaited  to  time  and  sem- 


ikall  be  tikea  tway,  Umt  mimmptUim 
Ammimmi  of  MtUmeMgt  M.  6$.     X^MmiwIw   It  lAt 


If 

S7i 


beBrtybrtioc,  IWer,  tpleene,  be  mbaffected,  ai  atoally  tbey 
iDcoareaieDces  proceed  from  them,  many  diseasct  accom* 
laeobos,  apoplexy,  epilepsie,  vertigo,  thote  frequent  wakiafs 
imiemp€9live  laufhingi  weeping,  ftc 

Id.    /i.fot.  180. 

[oar  iadkcrtel  pattort]  atill  aggrarate  ftinne,  thonder  oat 
I  BHlfaaKaU  wkhoot  respect,  ifdewtfettivtig  ratle  at  and  prooouoc^ 
3a«iied,  in  all  auditoriea«  for  giving  lo  much  to  tporU  and 

LL    Jh.  foL  698. 


mwmt  Byu—  tott  «■  ol  a  Tice,  whlch  they  call  AMMi^U^  in/em* 
f  »  UB  iodiscrctioo,  by  which  unwiie  and  ooeapehooced  omo 
^  moa  vbat  bafita  tinea,  penona,  occxtioos. 

Ho/e.     Senmou  ai  ESom^  p.  4. 

INTENABLE»  Lat.  tn,  privative,  and  Unere.  That 
taamU  be  held,  supported,  or  maintained ;  used  by 
Shakspeare  actively,  that  cannot  hold. 

I  kmom  I  love  in  vatne,  fltrine  af^intt  hopo  : 
Tct  in  this  ctpcioni,  and  imIewnUe  [imtntmbie]  sieoe 
1  ilfl)  powe  in  the  water*  of  my  lone 
And  beke  net  to  Ioomi  still. 

SkaA^f€mre.    AWt  WtU  thai  Endt  Wttt,  (b1.  234. 

(by  one  or  other  of  which  the  common  interpre* 
boon  long  sopported)  being  found  on  a  stricter  9cnitiay  to 
V  Bdi  east  about  lor  a  third. 

IfM^  vol.  ▼.  p.  102.     The  Diwime  Ltgaimm^  book  ?• 
S. 


Hio  Lardhklp's  peopoittioa  nay  be  expressed  in  plainer  t^»«, 
^Tbat  the  more  the  world  has  advanced  in  real  knowledge,  ibe  noiv 
ol  tba  tmiatmhle  pretentions  of  the  Gospel.** 

Jd.    16,  vol.  ix  p.  252.     Sermtm  13. 


INTEND,  V.       1 

IjiTB^NDABrT,  Or 


ImrwfuDAMcm^ 


IlVTsfflDMSlfT, 


IimiMTA'TIOlf, 

lani/ifTioM, 

IffTE'imOlfAL, 
iMXS'imOMAJULT, 


lamfwrnwrnhY^ 


Ancientl  V  al5U)  written  Entend^ 
q.  V.  Ft.  entendre  ;  L*at.  tTtlen- 
dtrt^  (in,  and  tenderc;)  Gr. 
TftiV-civ,  to  stretch. 

To  stretch  or  strain;  aadt 
conaequently,  to  atig^nent;  to 
stretch  or  direct,  ac.  the  mind, 
►  the  thoughts  ;  to  have  or  give  a 
direction  or  course,  a  design, 
purpose,  or  meaning;  to  de- 
sign, to  purpose,  to  mean.  Also 
used,  by  our  older  writers,  as 
e<|utvalent  to  atUnd^  pay  alien' 
Hon  or  regard,  have  considera- 
tion, supert/tf^mf^nce. 


IwTK'jrri.Y, 


kings  abe  of  Hiis  land, 
to  cooqaer  the  realme  celestialT, 
their  kingdones,  sad  glsdly  tooke  h  hand 
Holj  rsUgisa,  k  boeaoK  nen  spiritvail. 

it  tf^Sswcafcr,  p.  583. 


For  oecesMry  and  Mcasattiy  bea  words  of  nokel  imtUion^  «Mng    UiTBiiOi 
(u  lo  say)  so  mote  it  be  needes,  tt  otherwise  may  it  nat  botide. 

Ckmutrr.     The  Te$immemi  of  Lomty  book  iii.  Ibl.  310. 


And  whan  he  saw  how  that  I 
Had  chosen  so  imtenttfelf 
The  bothum  more  vnto  my  pay 
Than  any  other  that  I  say 
He  toke  sn  arrow. 

Id.     The  RmmtuU 0/ tkt  Ba»e,ioll2i. 

But  whyle  the  la  we  is  ruled  so. 
That  clerkes  lo  the  werre  tmietide, 
I  not  howe  that  ihei  shall  amende 
The  wofuU  worlde  in  other  ihinges. 

Gamer.     Cmf.JM.  IbL  3.  ^rologme. 

And  Sslonon  was  not  witboute 
Passinge  an  hondreth  in  a  route 
Of  wiucs  and  of  concubines, 
Jewes  eke  snd  Sarazines 
To  htm  1  siflio  all  imiemdamt^ 
I  not  where  bo  worn  euffisaato. 

Id.    /&.  book  viii. 

l«t  the  naide,  whom  wee  wouM  haoe  speciaHy  good,  mftitiwlk  aV 
iniendance  botii  of  fsther  an<i  mother,  lest  any  spot  of  vico  or  sa* 
cleaaliDos  shook!  sticke  on  her. 

/  ivrs.     hmirmediom  •/  a  CkridkUk  Wtmrni^  book  i.  ch.  L 

I  moeh  meruaile  that  so  many  aeke  the  onely  knowledge  of  things, 
without  any  mind  to  commend  ox  set  forth  their  intendement :  sei ng 
none  can  known  either  what  thei  sre,  whjit  they  hsue  without  v*  gilt 
of  vttertce.  mi»iu    JrU  t/  Bhetonftte^  ful.  163. 

I  hsoe  found  yon,  faithfuU,  obedift,  and  to  sll  my  reqiie«tes  snd 
desires  (while  I  was  bore  in  healthe,  connersaot  with  you)  diligent 
and  iMieniime. 

Hatt,     Edward  tV.     ThM  twenty-third  Yere. 

And  cooCinnally  the  sayd  lord  kept  him  behindo  the  sayd  repaires 
with  his  knights  and  men  of  succnirt,  imitniimeig  ready  and  pre- 
pared  to  Hue  and  die,  and  to  receiue  his  enemies  as  they  ought  to  bet 
xscoioed. 

Haklmyt.     Fofogei,  4re.  toI  U.  fol.  87.     The  Urn  of  Rhadu. 

ilie  tame  advaoocing  high  aboue  his  head. 

With  sharpo  miemded  sling  so  rode  bim  snot^ 
That  to  the  earth  him  droue,  as  striken  dead. 

iSf  — ser.     Faerie  Qiwiiiii,  book  u  can.  11. 

Tell  then'  tbat  yoa  know  thst  Hero  loues  me,  iniend  s  kinde  of 
soale  both  to  the  Prince  and  Clandio,  aa  Hi  a  kiue  of  ynor  brotbor'a 
ktaor  who  kalh  mado  this  natch. 

Shahtpeare.     Much  Ado  Aboai  AWAtay,  IbL  107. 

Bt7Ci.  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deepe  tragedian, 

Spcake  and  looks  backe,  and  prie  on  euery  side. 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw : 
Imiendmg  deepe  suspition. 

M    Riehmrd  lU.  (o\.  190. 

Aso.  No  more,  if  vou  \wt  me,  good  oMstar,  yoa  are  iooonpatiliAa 
to  live  withall :  senu  me  for  the  ladies. 
Amo.  Nay,  hot  imiemd  me. 

Ben  Joneon.     CyiUhia*§  iffoHb,  act  v.  K.  8. 

TaoT.  I  do, 

Before  we  ought  to  sleep. 
Lit.      Se  I  iniend  too. 
Ford.     The  Famcitt  Choiie  and  Nohie,  act  v.  K.  1. 

We  must  not  read,  A<*  made  thrm  wude  and  femalej  and  not  nndcf* 
Stand  he  made  ihem  more  mtrndedty  a  meet  hrtp  lo  remove  the  evil 
of  being  aiome.     We  roust  take  both  these  togelher. 

Mtdion.     ITorAf,  vol.  i.  fol.  243.     Of  SuUUiei  in  Marriage. 

They  that  do  me  good,  and  know  not  of  it,  are  causes  of  my  benefit^ 
AK>ogh  1  do  not  owe  thrm  my  thanks :  and  I  will  rather  blest  then, 
•a  iaMrnments,  then  condemn  them,  as  not  intendere. 

f\eHham.     Retotve  32.  fol.  69. 

Into  the  woods  thenceforth  in  haste  she  went, 
To^eeke  for  hearbe«,  that  mole  him  remedy  j 

For  »he  of  hearbes  had  great  mtendimeni. 
Taught  of  the  nymph,  which  from  bar  infancy 
Har  nunod  had  in  true  nobility. 

Speneer,    Fmgne  Qaaem,  book  fil,  csa.  5. 
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Ab  obdared  wcaritj  is  opposed  to  fetr,  both  in  the  nature  tiid 
usne  of  it :  Fear  imiemeratea  the  beart,  makiog  it  fit  for  all  cracious 
ifflpressiofi ;  Secoritj  hardens  it,  renders  it  uncapable  of  good. 

E.  HmiL     H'mrJk$,  vol.  iii«  fol  82.      Ike  Remedy  of  PropAofteMeue, 

^  book  ii.  sec  13. 

Trmasicrrt,  therefore,  this  ohsenratiua  to  the  helping  of  noorish* 
■i  ia  tiving  crealares;  the  noblest  and  prinripall  u»e  whereof  is, 
tb«  prokwgation  of  life ;  restauration  of  some  degree  of  Youth ; 
•M  of  the  parts. 

Bmeom,    Nuturat  Huiory,  Ctmt.  \.  sec.  55. 


INTEIU 
B  A  STA- 
TION. 


Aalumn,  to  the  fruits 


Rarth's  rarious  Up  produces,  vigour  gives 
Equal,  imiemermtv^f  milky  grain, 
Berries,  and  sky-dy'd  plums,  and  what  in  coat 
Rough,  or  soft  rind^  or  bearded  hu«k,  or  shell. 

J,  Phtliin,     Cider,  book  ii. 


INTE'NSE, 
Imtb'nsilt* 
Iktb'nscness, 

Iirrc^NsioN, 
Isctb'nsity, 
Imtb'nsiye, 
Ibitk'msitjblt, 

Ijrix'NSlVENKSS. 


Lat.  inienmn,  from  intendcre,  to 
stretch  or  •strain.  See  Intend, 
ante, 

>       Stretclied  or  strained  ;  kept  in 
^  a  state  of  effort  or  exertion  ;  of 
earnestness  or  anxiety. 

Unremitted ;  or  without  re- 
mission or  relaxation. 


r  kinp  you  shall  acknowledge  to  he  invested  with  a 
(or  a  less)  power,  those  I  will  easily  make  appear  to  have  no 
i  power ;  and,  consequently,  to  te  inferior  to  a  people,  free  by 
who  is  both  its  oi»n  lawgiver,  and  can  make  the  regal  power 
or  less  imiem$e  or  ren.iss ;  that  is,  greater  or  less. 

IFonb,   vol  i.  fbl.  520.      A  IJefiuce  of  Ike   People  of 


b«t  weak  in  body,  I  am  forrrd  to  write  by  piecemeal,  and 
f  aioMMt  every  hour,  though  the  subject  be  such  as  requires 
aa  «aiatcniiUI«d  study  and  imtenteneu  of  mind. 

Id.     lb,  ibl.  44G. 


be  ia  asinick  many  divert  tun^s  and  different  iitleitnotu  of 
Oift  ▼oice,  which  the  musicians  tall  harmonieii. 

Umilmmd.    PUdmrck,  fol.  325.     That  Jged  Mem  ouahi  to  Goterme 
tke  Commumwemftk 


Am  cffectuall  gticf  for  sin  should  he  seriouf,  deep,  heartj,  f«/fN<* 
«i»r/  mine  is  slight,  and  ftuperKciall:  1  »i^h,  but  my  sighs  come  not 
tea  Um  botbioM  of  aa  hanble  heart. 

Bma.     H'iurkM,  Tol.  iii.  ful.  538.     The  Halm  of  Gi/ead,  ^e, 

B>rt  let  B«  know  the  tim^  of  our  \i«itation,  let  us  wail  reverently, 
aad  s«#««nre/y  apoa  this   BcthrMlA  of  God,   that   ia  ben  the  Angell 
dc^cc;Dd  and  move  the  water,  our  soulei  may  be  cured,  and, 
gb  all  the  degrees  of  grace,  may  be  caned  to  the  full  height  of 
ikeir  flory. 

U    ii.  vol.  ii.  foL  167.     Omiemplmiiont.     The  Poole  of  lietketda. 


B«  cboae  a  aoUUry  retired  garden,  where  nothing  might  or  could 
>pC  or  divert  the  imtenuveneu  uf  hi*  sorrow  and  fear. 

Umie,     ComiemfdatiuHtj  \oL  i.  p.  169. 


1^  cad  if  prcaeot  in  expectation  in  the  most  ample  and  compre* 
bMavc  ioiafe  or  idaa  thereof  that  can  he :  and  this  is  that  %ihich 


•ad  drives  on   action  with   iMlemsiveMes$  proportionable  to 
of  worth  aad  value  that  the  soul  puts  upon  the  end  thus 

id,    lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 


to  mortals  !  Titan  then  exerts 
His  heat  imiemte,  and  on  our  vitaU  preys. 

J.  PMd»p$.     Oder,  book  i. 

f  dovbt  not  indeed  bat  that  sometimes  it  comes  to  pa»s,  that  tha 
■"••rfemljr  sod  imieneeijf  a  man  loves  God.  the  more  will  he  draw 
his  very  aBimal  pasMoas  to  conspire  with  that  lo\e,  and  to  shew  thenw 
•fcet  apcHB  all  occasioM  as  vigorous  in  expressing  it,  as  when  they 
b»e  a  visible  obfect  to  empUfy  themselves  about. 

Skmrpe.     Horke,  vol.  iv.  p   142.     Sermon  8. 

1W  lov«  of  Ood  w  are  speaking  of  implies  such  a  degree  of  an- 
Inasewna,  aa  that,  whoever  pretends  to  love  God,  must  liave  so  great  a 
itfsrd  lo  tbe  favour  of  God,  aad  so  great  a  dread  of  his  displeasure, 
^m  be  wroald  not,  for  aay  consideration  in  the  world,  run  the  hazard 
<f  fiatfittiBf  tbe  OM^  or  lacurriog  the  other. 

U,    i».p.l50.    Sermon  S. 


For  though  (to  give  an  instance)  water  be  thought  to  be  the  liquor  INTENSE 
that  is  roosi  susceptible  uf  such  an  inienntff  of  cold  as  will  destroy  or 
suspend  its  Buidity. 
Boyie,     Horke,  vol.  ii.  p.  497.     The  Deftciemeiet  of  Weather- Glauei, 

So  that  our  knowledge  is  much  short  of  what  many  think,  not  only 
if  it  be  considered  iM/ciwirf/y,  but  cxteusi«ely,(as  a  school-man  would 
express  it) 

Jd.    Jb,  voL  iv.  p.  52.     The  Exoel/ency  of  Th^oli>gy. 

This  duty  is  not  more  difficult  in  any  state  than  in  diseases  mtemeig 
painful,  which  may  indeed  suffer  such  exacerbations  as  seetn  to  strain 
the  powers  of  life  to  their  utmost  stretch,  and  leave  very  little  of  the 
atteotioD  vacant  to  precept  or  reproof. 

JvlauoH,     The  Rambler,  So.  32. 

I  was  condemned  by  some  disastrous  iofluence  to  be  an  only  son, 
born  to  the  apparent  prospect  of  a  largo  fortune,  and  ailutted  to  my 
parents  at  that  time  of  life,  when  satiety  of  common  diversiuns  allows 
the  mind  to  indulge  parental  affection  with  greater  intemtemtu. 

Jd,     /?>.  No.  109. 

Tbe  number  engaged  in  crime«,  instead  of  turning  them  into  lauda- 
ble acts,  only  augments  the  quantity  and  intemaitif  of  the  guilt* 

Burke,     tVvrka,  vol.  \i.  p.  202.     Appeal  to  the  Old  trhift. 

INTE'R,  r.  ")      Fr.  enterrer ;    Sp.  tnlerrar ;   from 
Inte'rment.  J  I^t.  in,  and  terra^  the  earth. 
To  put  in  or  under,  to  cover  with,  the  earth  ;  p^etie- 
rally,  to  bur}* ;  to  perform  the  rites  of  burial  or  sepulture. 

After  Uuit  all  thynges  necessary  for  the  interment  and  funerall  pope 
of  the  late  kyng  were  sumpteoukly  prepared  and  done  :  Uie  corps  of 
the  said  defunct  was  i>roughi  out  of  hin  priuie  chambre  into  the  great 
ehlber.  Uall.     Henry  Vlll.     Tkefirei  Yere, 

This  king,  even  in  that  place,  where  with  rude  heaps  of  stones 
The  Briton^  had  interred  their  proto-nurtyr's  bones. 
That  goodly  abbey  built  to  Alban. 

Draytom.     Polyolbion,  song  11. 

The  hearse  [Cromweir«]  wa«  maj^niflcent.  the  idol  crowned,  and 
(not  to  mention  all  other  ceremonies  wltich  are  practised  at  royal  m- 
termenlt^  and  therefore  by  no  mean?*  ctniIJ  be  omitlcJ  here)  the  vast 
multitude  of  spectators  m^de  up,  as  it  uses  to  do,  no  small  part  of  the 
spectacle  itself. 

Cowley,     On  tke  Government  of  Oliver  CrownteU, 

In  a  word,  the  confusion  they  had  at  that  time  ob^ervM  to  be  in 
that  church,  and  tlie  small  alterations  i%hich  were  begun  to  be  made 
towards  decency,  *o  totally  perplexed  their  memories,  that  they  could 
not  satisfy  themNcUes  in  wliat  place  or  part  of  the  church  the  royal 
body  [of  Charles  I.]  nas  interr'd. 

Clarendon,     Uutory  of  the  R^Ulliun,  vol  iii.  part  i.  p.  261. 

[Du  Fresnoy]  died  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  brothers  at  Villiers-le- 
bel,  four  lenpuen  from  Paris,  in  I6C5,  at  tlie  age  of  filty-four,  and  wai 
interred  in  the  parish  church  there. 

Mason,     Fretnoyt  Art  of  Painting,     The  Life. 

The  Christians,  however  frugal  in  other  re<pects,  yet  in  these  ex- 
penses were  %ery  profuiie  at  the  interment  of  their  brethren. 

Jortin,     Remarkton  Eccleutatical  JHittory,  vol.  ii.  p.  52. 

INTERANIM.\TE,  from  infer,  and  animate,  q,  v. 
To  animate  or  inspire  mutually. 

When  love  with  one  another  lo 

Interanimatee  two  souls. 
That  abler  soul,  which  thence  doth  flow, 

Defects  of  loveliness  controUs. 

Domne,     Tke  Ee$tmf. 

INTERARBOR ATION.  from  inUr,  and  arboration, 
(not  u<(e(l.)     See  Arborator.     Applied  to 

The  intermixture  of  the  branches  of  trees  standing  in 
opposite  ranks. 

And  though  the  inter-arbor  at  ion  do  imitate  the  Areostylos,  or  thin 
order,  not  strictly  answering  the  proportion  of  intercolmnnintiom ; 
yet  in  many  trees  they  will  not  exceed  the  intermission  of  the  columnea 
in  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle. 

Sir  Tkomas  Bruttn,     Cynu  Garden,  ch.  iv. 

INTERBASTATION,  Fr.  interbaUe,  interbaUed, 
hasted,  or  quilted  between.  Cotgrave.  To  baUe,  q,  v. 
is  (Kllian)  to  aew  or  stitch  together  slightly. 
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I  cootiboed  ia  the  wty  of  drttsiog.  and  applied  Empt.  t  Mo,  as  an 
■ill  nyimrf,  aboollhe  ankle  and  upper  part  of  the  UtaL 

mtemmm,    Smrgerf,  .voL  i.  book  I  ch.  ▼.  p.  50. 

Tbc  voico,  in  ita  paafafc  throofh  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  may  be 
taliyj  iatefveplod  by  the  lips,  or  by  the  tongue  and  paUie,  or  by  the 
I  and  throat ;  and  each  of  tbese  imltrcepiima  may  happen, 
tho  voice  is  directed  to  go  out  by  the  mouth  only,  or  by  the 
0aly,  or  partfty  by  the  nouth  and  partly  by  the  nose. 

Bemtik,    Moral  Sciemee,  ?ol.  i.  part  i.  cb.  i.  tec.  2. 

.  je  the  eflcct  of  a  tolel  imitrteptiom  of  the  voice,  aed  indis* 
of  aoaad  is  prodoced  by  a  strong  compiessioe  of  it. 

Id.    lb. 

INTERCHAIN,  the  folio  rettds  inUrckant^ ;  the 
qwitoe  initrchained :  and  the  Cominentators  hare 
adopted  the  latter. 

Gkained  or  enchained  together. 

Two  beeoaes  iminrkmmged  with  an  oath, 
So  the*  two  boaemcs,  and  a  single  troth. 

Skakspeare,    A  3hdsmmmrr  AVAi'«  Drtmm,  M.  150. 


INTERCHA'NGE,  v.  1 

IwrsmCRA^NOE,  71. 
IlffTEaC  H  A^NOK  ABLS, 
IxTsmc  HA  'nOBASLYv 
IVTKBCHA'NOBiiaifT, 

Isrrsmc  H  a'ngimo. 


From  inter,  and  chans^e^ 
q,  r.  Also  written  Enter- 
.  change,  q.  v.  Fr.  changer ; 
II.  cangiare.  See,  also, 
Exchanob. 
To  change  one  whh  ano- 
r,  alternately,  mutnally  ;  to  g^Te  one  thin«r,  and  take 
or  receive  another ;  to  move  or  remove  from  one  place 
to  another ;  (the  one  to  succeed  the  other  alternately) 
to  hvre  or  cause  a  vicissitude,  a  mutation. 

I  tbeef  ht  to  imiertkttmmgt  a  worde, 

thy  muthcr  liueth  she. 
Or  any  of  thy  kinsMke  eh, 

that  standeth  oede  of  the  ? 

Drami.     llormee.     Sai,  9.  book  i. 

Tei  onav  stroekes,  that  mortally  were  ment, 
TVs  whiles  were  imitrehanged  twixt  them  two: 

Vet  they  were  all  with  to  food  wariroeot 
Or  warded  or  avoyded  and  let  goe, 
Thet  still  the  life  stood  fesrIeM  of  her  foe. 

Spmaer,     Pmerie  Qme^me,  book  iv.  can.  3. 

is  the  sweetest  season  by  all  consents,  wherein  the  earth 
ridi  with  increese,  end  most  gorgeous  for  omanieni ;  yet 
not  received  with  %nterektmgn  of  cold  fro»t«  sad  piercmg 
who  coeia  live  ? 
HmiL     IfWAt^  voL  L  IbL  72.    ileawm  t^vt  Earik,  mc,  S. 

h  this  altoreate  and  m$erekmmg€mhie  feare  on  both  sides,   there 
bickorBsats;  aad  Uows  were  desit  between. 

HoUamd,     lAvimtf  fol.  492. 

Aad  stift  Ihnrteaipt  the  seiidry  varying  hour*, 
Hopes  and  despairs  to;;eiher  strangely  mixt, 

DsBtaitiof.  sweeta  with  many  cordial  mmits, 
Opposed  imierckamifenkiy  betwixt 

Dtmftm.    Moaet  Hit  Birth  oHd  Mtrarlet,  book  i. 

had  withall  a  strange  kind  of  imterchamging  of  large 
pafdoHy  with  seeere  eiecotioos. 

Bmum.    King  Hemy  Fit.  fol.  236. 

by  the  holy  close  of  lippes, 

"  by  emtrrtkomgewHtni  of  your  rings, 
Aad  all  the  cereenoeie  of  this  compact 
Scaled  in  ny  feection,  by  my  testimony. 

Skmktpmrt.     Twei/th  Night,  fol.  273 

la  the  aftcraoea  the  Orefler  Fagel  came  to  me  from  the  States,  (o 
dttre  Me  that  I  weiild  imierckmmgt  the  Swedish  pa««poru  and  theirs, 
vbch  were  both  ia  my  hands  ;  they  and  the  Swedish  ministers  being 
brtkasrewd  spea  It. 

Ar  JToB.  Timpfv,     f¥Mkt^  toL  iv.  p.  205.     Letter  to  Sir  Jotewk 
JTir  III  iw,  Jfhi  3, 1676. 

M  as  lbs  allcntiea  firoei  winter  to  lommer,  and  viet  vend,  is  not 
!  of  e  Bildee,  bat  with  the  tmterchtmg^bte  weather  of  spring  and 
alee  tawards  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  there  vre  soma 
If  thet  precede  tee  violent  wet  months. 
Dampmr,    Foft^et,  Amm  1668. 


Though  the  Peripatetics  will  not  allow  the  whole  elemenU  to  have     INTBIU 
been  produced,  because  they  look  upon  them  as  integrant  parts  of  the  CHANGR. 
world,  which  Aristotle  laborionsly  (though  not  solidly)  maintains  to  ... 

be  eternal ;  yet  the  portions  of  the  elemenU  they  will  liave  to  be  le-     INTER* 
tertkangtuhig  transmutable.  COMBAT. 

Boyie.     Wurki,  voL  i.  p.  660.     The  Prodmcibieneu  of  Earth. 

But  pleasant  interchange  of  soft  ascent, 
Aad  level  plaio,  and  growth  of  shady  woods, 

Soott,    Amweit. 

Aler  their  father  had  pot  out  his  eyes,  and  banisbed  himself  from 
Thebes,  (Eteocles  and  Polynices)  agreed  betweea  themselves  to 
govern  year  by  year  inter ehangcab/g. 

Harle.     The  Sixth  Thebaic  of  Statine. 

INTE'RCIDENCE.\     Lat    intercUio ;    It.   and 
Intbeck'mion.  J  Lat.   intercidere,  to  cut  be- 

tween, (one  point  and  another,)  {inter,  and  ceedere,  to 
cut.)  Holland  uses  intercidence  as  equivalent  to  t/tct- 
dent  or  accident, 

A  cuttinf^  oflT,  a  separation  or  breach  (of  continuity, 
of  perseverance.) 

Not  upon  a  cavelling  curiosity  or  vaine  ostentation,  (to  'dispote  so« 
phisticaliy,  and  discourse  thereof  only.)  or  to  make  a  shew  of  our 
eloquence,  in  talking  uf  the  instances,  the  insults,  the  intercidemete^ 
comntunitics  of  diseases,  and  all  to  shew  v^hat  books  we  have  read, 
and  that  we  know  the  words  and  tearmes  of  phyMck. 

HoiUmd.     Fimtareh,  fol.  508.     Preeeptt  of  HeeUth* 

What  therefore  may  consist  with  history,  by  cessation  of  oracles 
with  Montacutius  we  may  understand  their  mlerciMeii,  not  absctsiea 
or  consummate  desolation. 

Sir  Tkomtme  Browm,     Vmtgar  Eentwrt,  book  vit.  ch.  xii. 

Meaning  that  by  a  persevering  industry,  and  a  long  work,  and  a 
ioecession  of  religious  times,  we  must  sow  to  the  spirit ;  a  work  of 
SQch  length,  that  the  greatest  danger  is  of  fainting  and  imtercieimn. 
Taghr,     The  Oreai  t>empimr,  part  ii.  sec.  35.  p.  290. 

INTERCLO'SE,")      Lat.  inttrdudere,  inUrduMum  ; 
iNTBRCLtj'oi.         J  to  shut  withiu. 
To  bhut  in  or  within ;  to  atop  or  prevent  the  passage 
out 

I  see  not  why  it  should  be  impossible  for  art  to  interehoe  some 
very  minute  and  restless  partirlt*«,  which,  by  their  variou!«  and  inces* 
ssnt  motion^  may  keep  a  metalline  body  in  the  state  of  fluidity. 
Bby/e.     fForAs,  voL  i.  p.  638.     The  Prodmcibtettett  of  Aferemrg. 

The  step-rock  B  is  to  he  shot,  that 'so  all  peaaage  of  eitemal  air 
into  the  receiver  may  be  intercluded. 

id,    Ih.  vol.  iv.  p.  5 14.     Pkgtieo^Aiedkmmemi  Erperimemis. 

INTERCLOUD,  from  inter,  and  cloud,  q.  r. 
To  cloud,  or  put  between,  or  interpose,  a  doud. 

The  land  had  seen  none  of  her  own  to  bleed 
During  thi^t  reign,  nor  no  aggrieved  sight : 
None  the  least  blackness  interehmded  had 
So  fair  a  day,  nor  any  eye  look'd  sad. 

IMmei.    iiiuorg  of  Ciwit  H^ort,  booK  v. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION,  Sp.inUroolumnio:  Lat 
intercolumnium,  inter,  and  columna.  See  CoLUMit, 
and  the  citation  from  Sir  T.  Brown  under   Interar- 

BORATION. 

The  space  hetween  the  columm  or  pillars. 

bUereoiumnalion  (antiently  much  the  same  in  all  the  orders  with* 
out  arches,  nkliere  «paces  may  be  wider  than  betwixt  single  columns) 
signifies  the  distance  or  \oi>i  hetween  pillar  and  pillar. 
£ve/gm,      MteceHameome   $Vrtting§.    An  Account  of  ArthUeeie  emd 
Architciture,  fol.  388. 

INTERCOM B. AT,  inter,  and  combat,  q.  v.  con,  and 
batuere,  to  flight,  to  strike,  to  beat. 
A  fig^i  between,  or  among. 

The  combat  granted,  and  the  day  a«»ign*d, 

lliey  both  [Hereford  and  Norfolk]  io  order  of  the  field  appear. 
Most  richly  fumish'd  in  all  martial  kind. 

And  at  the  point  of  imtercotnbat  were. 

bemieL    UiHorg  of  Ovs/  17  on,  book  i.  tec.  68. 
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INTERCOM  B,  from  inter  and  come,  g.  e. 
Coming  between,  intervention,  interference. 

They  must  give  me  leave  to  note  with  whet  affection  and  resolution, 
BOlwithstandiog  the  pope's  itUereomim^  to  make  himself  a  party  in  the 
quarreli  the  hiahops  did  adhere  to  their  own  sovereign. 

Procftdmgt  m^imi  Ganui,  (1606.)  Mr,  b, 

INTERCO'MMON,  "J      Prom  infer,  and  common. 

Intercommunion,      Iq.  v.     Also  written    Enter- 

Intercom  MU^NiciiTE,  i  common,  q.  v. 

Intercommu'nity.  J  To  have,  possess,  or  share, 
(in  common,)  between  or  aimong ;  as  a  common  meal, 
common  pasture. 

To  have,  or  do,  or  act  in  common  or  in  community 
with  others ;  to  do  or  act,  to  share  or  participate  with  or 
among  others,  or  as  others  do  ;  to  be  in  the  same  state 
or  condition  with  others. 

To  this  adde  that  prscept  of  Aristotle,  that  wine  he  forborne  in  all 
consumptions:  for  that  the  spirits  of  the  wine  do  prey  upon  the  ros* 
cide  juyoe  of  the  body,  and  in/er-cojRMoii  with  the  spirits  of  the  body, 
and  so  deceire  and  rob  them  of  their  nourishmeDL 

Bacon.    Naiwal  Hutortf,  Cent.  i.  sec.  55. 

Tlie  rays  coming  from  the  vast  body  of  the  sun,  and  carried  to 
mighty  altitudes,  receive  one  from  anothei:,  and  Mercommunicate  the 
lights,  as  they  be  sent  to  and  fro. 
tioUamd.    Pittiarch,  fol.  954.     0/ihe  Face  appearing  in  ike  Moon, 

And  ttpon  that  great  numbers  were  outlawed :  and  a  writ  was 
issued  out,  that  was  indeed  legal,  but  verv  seldom  used,  called  inter- 
eommoning  :  because  it  made  all  that  harboured  such  persons,  or  did 
not  seife  them,  when  they  had  in  their  power,  to  be  involved  in  the 
same  guilt.  Burnet.     Own  Times,  Anno  1676. 

But  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  no  such,  designs,  by  this,  that 
none  came  into  it  but  those  desperate  intercommdned  men,  who  were 
as  it  were  hunted  from  their  houses  into  all  th(»e  extravagances  that 
men  may  fall  in,  who  wander  about  inflaming  one  another,  and  are 
heated  in  it  by  folse  notions  of  religion.    - 

Id,    lb,    JnnoU79, 

This  perhaps  was  in  some  measure  a  natural  consequence  of  that 
seemingly  unsociable  spirit,  so  necessary  in  them  to  prevent  any  inti* 
mate  connections,  or  (which  would  soon  have  been  the  consequence) 
an  entire  intercommunion  with  the  idolatrous  religions  round  them. 

Law,     TAeory  o/Reiigion,  p.  102. 

When  in  consequence  of  that  intercommunity  of  Paganism,  which 
will  be  explained  hereafter,  one  nation  adopted  the  gods  of  another, 
they  did  not  always  take  in^  at  the  same  time,  the  secret  worship  or 
mysteries  of  that  god. 

IVarburton,    Work$^  ?ol.  ii.  p.  2.    The  Divine  Legaiion^  book  ii. 
sec.  4. 

"   INTERCOSTAL,    Fr.  and  Sp.    intercostal,  from 
inter,  and  costal ;  Lat  costa,  a  rib. 
The  part  between  the  ribs. 

For  the  itrncture  of  the  iniercostab,  midrifF,  &c.,  I  shall  refer  to 
Dr.  Willis,  and  other  anatomists. 

Derkam,    PkgticO'Tkeobgg,  book  iv.  ch.  vii.  note. 

Prom  hence  I  might  proceed  to  the  commodious  form  of  the  ribs, 
the  corioos  mechanism  of  the  iniercoMtad-muaeletf  the  diaphragm,  and 
all  the  other  muscles  ministring  both  to  the  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary offices  of  respiration.  Id,    lb. 

Fr.  entrecourir ;  Lat.  in- 
ter-currere,  inter,  and  cur- 
rere,  to  run. 

To  run  between  or  among  ; 
to  intervene,  to  interpose. 


INTERCU'R, 
Intercu'rrent,  n. 
Intercu'rrent,  adj, 
Intercu'rrencb, 

I'NTERGOURaB. 


Intercourse^  also  written  Entercourse,  q.  v.  .  Course, 
or  way,  or  passage  between  one  and  another ;  dealing 
or  transaction  between  or  among. 

Also  for  the  honor  which  his  ancestors  neuer  had  of  friedship  w*  so 
mighty  a  prince  as  is  her  maiesty,  he  wil  not  but  nialntaine  y*  faith 
promised  her,  &  the  intercourte  in  due  force, 

Hakhtyt.     Fogagee,  S;e.  vol.  ii.  fol.  178.    M.  Wiii,  Harbome. 

When  the  strong  laws  of  delight  are  accomplished,  (so  that  there 
iniereur  no  sin  in  the  acting  thereof,)  he  is  not  to  be  condemned, 
which  doth  follow  them. 

Skelton,    Don  Quixote,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ix.  p.  123. 

And  where  the  notice  of  parties  intercurty  I  do  believe,  although 
I  am  a  simple  man,  and  a  sinner,  that  there  is  no  kind  of  inchant- 
ment,  but  rather  much  trouble,  brusing,  and  misfortune. 

Id.     R.jch,  X.  p.  127. 

[Fortune]  having  diversiBed  and  distinguished  even  from  the  be- 
ginning our  enterprise,  like  a  play  or  enterlude,  with  many  dangerous 
intercurrcnttj  was  assistant  and  ran  with  us,  at  the  very  point  and 
upshot  of  the  execution  thereof. 
Hoi/and.    P/utarch,  fol.  998.     The  Familiar  Spirit  of  Socratee, 

For  as  well  in  many  worlds  "as  in  one,  there  may  be  divination, 
there  may  be  providence,  and  the  least  intercurrence  of  fortune  :  but 
the  most  part  of  the  greatest  and  principail  things  shall  have  and  take 
their  generations,  changes,  and  mutations  ordinarily. 

Id.    lb.  fol.  1086.     fVhg  Oracle*  cease  to  give  Answert, 

Keep  out  th'  iniereourse  of  wrong'and  pride. 
That  they  ingulf  not  up  unsuccour'd  right. 
By  th'  extreme  current  of  licentious  might. 

Daniel,    To  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Knight, 

The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  Des  Cartes  ascribeth  to  the 
greater  pressure  made  upon  the  air  by  the  moon,  and  tlie  iniercurreni 
ethereal  substance  at  certain  times  (of  the  day,  and  of  the  lunary 
month)  than  at  others. 

Bogle.     fVorkSj  vol.  i.  p.  41.     Experiments  touching  the  Spring  of 
the  Air, 

But,  for  justifying  himself,  he  [Sir  Thomas  More]  wrote  a  full 
account  of  all  the  intercourse  he  had  with  the  nun  and  her  complices 
to  CromweU. 

Burnet.    History  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1534. 

Ignorance  and  want  are  only  removed  by  intercourse  and  the  offiees 
of  society.  Mickte,     Lusiad.    Introduction, 

INTERDASH,  from  inter,  and  dash,  q.  v. 

Having  dashes  (i.  e.  lines  struck  or  drawn)  between 
or  among. 

A  prologue  interdaih'd  with  many  a  stroke, 
An  art  contriv*d  to  advertise  a  joke. 
So  that  the  jest  is  dearly  to  be  seen, 
Not  in  the  words — ^but  in  the  gap  between. 

Cowper.     Table  Talk, 

INTERDEAL,  also  written  Enterdeal,  q.  v.  inUr, 
and  deal. 

A  dealing  between  different  parties ;  mutual  or  reci- 
procal dealings  or  transactions;  a  communication  or 
intercourse. 

Iren.  The  Gaulish  speech  is  the  very  British,  the  which  was  very 
generally  used  here  in  all  Brittaine,  before  the  comming  of  the 
Saxons:  and  yet  is  retained  of  the  Welchmen,  Comishmen,  and  the 
Brittaines  of  France,  though  time  working  the  alteration  of  all  things, 
and  the  trading  and  interdeale  with  other  nations  round  about,  have 
changed  and  greatly  altered  the  dialect  thereof. 

denser.     Works,  vol  viii.  p.  355.     Of  Ireland, 
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rNTERDrCT,  vA  Anciently  also  written  Enferrfi/, 
Tntkroict,  n.  (  q.  r.  Fr.  and  It.  interdire  ;  Sp. 
Intkrdi'ction,  iinterdecir;  LttLi.  interdicere  ;  to 
l3«TERDi'cTiTE.       J  intcrpose  a  dictum  or  saying,  a 

command,  (from  inter^  and  dicere.) 

To  interpose  a  command,  a  prohibition,  or  forbid- 

dmnce  ;   consequently,  to  prohibit,  to  forbid. 

Yea   !et  any  thjng  be  done  agaynst  their  pleasure  and  they  will 
imierdiic  the  i»hole  realme  »paryng  no  person. 
TjMda/i.      IforkfSj  fol.  181.     The  Obedience  of  a  Ckritiiem  Mam, 

For  so  is  it  in  dede  that  albeit  there  be  writers  that  s;ty  that  Pet«r 

pCDce  wer  grauoted   by  King  Juhn  for  the  releske  of  y*  imIerdiccimH  : 

y«t  wer  they  payed  indede  ere  euer  King  John's  great  graundfather 

was  borne,  &  fhierof  is  titer  profe  ynough. 

Sv-  Thomat  Afore,     h'orkety  foL  296.     The  Supp/ienehm  o/  Som/e*. 

How  long  shall  !  in  mine  affliction  ronum  ? 

A  borden  to  myself,  dim reM*d  in  mind  ! 
When  shall  my  mtertLcted  hopes  return 

From  cut  uespairi  wherein  they  live  confinM .' 

Damiei.     Sommet  46.     To  Delia, 

TVey  judged  him  to  l^ee  a  banished  man,  and  therefore  awarded 
ktt  K:ood>  to  be  sold  in  port  sale,  and  himselfe  to  bc«  excommuoicate, 
and  tMter dieted  the  uie  of  water  and  of  fire. 

Holiamd,     Livimtf  fol.  548. 


O  nation  miserable ! 


>Vith  an  \ntitled  tyrant,  bloody-sceptred, 

When  shall  thou  !iee  thy  whule^me  dayes  againe  ? 

Sinf  e  that  the  truest  is«ue  of  ihy  throne 

By  his  owne  interdictiom  stands  accurst. 

And  do's  blaspheme  his  breed  ? 

ShaJkspeare,     AfaeUtk,  fol.  U6. 

How  happy  then  would   it  be  for  God*s  church,  if  by  the  speciall 
aikdjoynt  care  of  christian    princes   and    i^tate*,   there   might  be  a 
geaeraJl  iMterdictiun  of  this  Uwlesse  liccntiouanes.te  of  the  presse. 
//a//,     n'orkt,  Tol.  ui.  foU  579.     The  Peace  Maker,  sec.  20. 

Against  a  persisting  stubbornness,  or  the  fear  of  a  reprobate  sense, 
(will  lie  required)  a  timely  seperation  from  the  flock,  by  tiiat  imterdie* 
tree  MTitence,  lest  his  conversation  unprohibited,  or  unbraoded,  might 
biralbe  a  pestilential  murrain  into  the  other  %heep. 

H'ork$,  vol.  i.  fol.  95.     Amitamdverwtam  wpan  tka  Remm 
BiraMts'  De/emce,  ifc. 

Let  die  brare  chiefs  their  glorious  toils  divide ; 
And  whose  the  conquest  mighty  Jove  decide : 
While  we  from  imterdtcied  fields  retire, 
Nur  tempt  the  wrath  uf  heaven's  avenging^  sire. 

Pope,     Homer.     Iliad,  book  v. 


Six  tedioua  years 


Our  helpless  fathers  in  despair  obey'd 
The  Papal  interdict. 

Shenstome.     The  limned  Jbbey, 

And  now,  appeas*d  by  delegated  sway, 

TTie  wily  Pontiff  scorns  not  to  recall 

His  interdtettons,  Ed,     Ih, 

An  Interdict  in  a  fl^neral  Eicommunication  di- 
rected not  a^rainst  an  individual,  but  against  a  Kingdom, 
ProYince,  or  Town  ;  and,  during  the  period  of  its  ap* 
plication,  suspending  in  the  places  visited  all  Religious 
exercises,  with  a  very  few  exceptions. 

The  origin  of  this  Ecclesiastical  censure  is  obacure, 
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and  assigned  to  various  dates.     Gregory  of  Tours    '^?[5|P 
has   narrated   a   murder  committed   at   the  Tomb  of  ,  ^^1m 
St.  Denys  in  Paris,  in  the  year  579,  and  he  states,  ITj^*' 
that   in  consequence   of  this   pollution  Iocum  officium      j[7^, 
perdidil ;  (v.  33.)    words,   which   are   explained    by       yjg*^ 
nis  commentator  to  mean,  Ecclesia  inierdicla  propter 
mnptinem  effutum.    The  account  is  so  brief  that  it 
is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty  whether  the 
Chronicler  here  intended  to  imply  that  there  was  a 
formal  Interdict ;  but  there   can   be  no   hesitation  in 
admitting,  that  such  is  his  meaning  when  he  is  re- 
lating the  assassination  of  Pnetextatus,  Archbishop  of  Motdsraf 
Rouen,  who  was  stabbed  at  the  very  altar,  by  order  of  Hr»t««til» 
the  ferocious  and   relentless   Fredegunde,   two   years      ^*  ^^ 
earlier  than  (he  date  mentioned  above.     Fredegunde, 
a(\er  the  blow  had  been  struck,  paid  a  vi.sit  of  pretended 
condolence  to  the  dying  Prelate,  and  proffered  that  she 
would  revenge  his  death  upon  the  assassins  if  he  could 
discover  their  persons.     The  Archbishop  did  not  dis- 
semble his  knowledge  of  the  author  of  the  bloody  deed  ; 
but  having  unreservedly  accused  the  Princess,  declared 
that  he  left  her  punishment  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 
After  his  death,  one  of  the   Elders  of  Rouen  (ii/itit 
Sentor)  bitterly  reproached  the  Queen  to  her  face.    She 
listened  with  apparent  tranquillity,  and  in  return  in- 
Titcd  him  to  her  table  ;  and,  when  he  declined,  insisted 
that  he  should  at  least  partake  of  a  stirmp-cup  at  part- 
ing, fie  jfjunui  a  regali  domo  ab9cedaL    The  draught, 
improvidently  accepted,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  poi- 
soned ;  and  it  was  after  this  fresh  enormity  that  an 
Interdict  was  issued.     Pod  hoc  Leitdovatdus  EpitcopUB 
epistoUu  per  omneM  Sacerdota  direxU,  et^  accepio  con- 
Hiio,  Ecdetiat  Rothomagentei  dauni^  ut  in  kia  pO' 
puluM  9olemnia  divina  non  tptctaret^  donee  indagatione 
communi  reperiretur  hujui  auctor  JCf/mt.  (viii.  81.)   A 
third  example  of  an  early  Interdict  is  recorded  by  the 
same  Historian,  (x.  15.)     The  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  in 
589,  wrote  to  the  Princess  Chrodielde,  a  rebellious 
Nun, — who  had  drag^ged  Lubovere,  the  gouty  Abbess  CIvoditUa. 
of  Ste.  Croix,  from  the  high  altar  of  her  Convent,  at      ^'  »• 
which  she  had  taken  sanctuary,  had  carried  her  off  with       &d9« 
great  violence,  and  imprisoned  her, — that  unlesa  she 
granted  the  release  of  her  prisoner,  he  would  neither 
celebrate  the  approaching  Easter,  nor  baptixe  any  Cate- 
chumen. 

Du  Pin  considers  the  two  last  instances  as  decisive  Oplsioas  of 
of  the  eariy  UAage  of  Interdicts,     //tfc  pauca  exempla       ^^ 
probant  Jnterdicta  tttbjinem  primm  Regum  noUrorum 
DynoMtim  ortum  et  initium  habuiMtr,    (de  JnL  EccL 
DiMcip,  Din,  iii.  288.)     Fleury  also  {Ttutit.  au  Droi/ •** '"•^* 
EcdeM.  iii.  21.)  agrees  in  thinking  that  these  examples 
must  t>e  received  as  conclusive  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
custom  ;  but   his  commentator,  M.  Boucher  d*Argis» 
holds   that   in   those  early  days   Interdicts  and  Ex- 
communications were  oft!en    confounded    with    each 
other.     The  sentiments  of  Fleury  are  in  complete  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  mildness  of  his  benevolent 
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fiiihop' 
Alduin. 
A.  D. 

994. 


997. 


INTEIU  spirit,  and  well  deserve  extraction.  Vexpirience  a  fait 
DICT.  voir  que  ces  Hgueurs  nuisoient  phu  d  la  Religion  qu'elUs 
fCy  servoient  Let  innocens  aouffroient  pour  les  coupa- 
bles,  puisqu^Us  etoient  prives  des  offices  divim  el  des  Sa- 
cremem.  A  la  longue  les  peuples  s'y  endurcinoienU  et 
meprisoient  la  Religion^  dont  U  ne  voyoierU  plus  dexsr- 
cice,  et  dont  on  ne  les  inslruisoit  point  On  remartme 
qu'vn  certain  heu  de  la  Marche  (fAncone  avoit  ill  si 
long-temps  en  Interdit  qu'apres  quHlfut  leoe  Us  hommes 
de  trenie  et  de  guarante  one  qui  n'avoient  jamais  out  de 
Messe  se  moquoient  des  pretres  ciiibrans.  Quelquefris 
les  peuples  ne  pouvant  souffrir  ceOe  hanU  se  souienoient 
et  en  venoient  a  des  violences  ouvertes;  aussi  Jut'-an 
ohligi  de  moderer  la  rigueur  des  Jnterdits.  The  Frenoh 
Kings  were  early  imbued  with  like  opinions*  and  very 
wisely  forbade  the  infliction  of  InterdicU  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  Royal  authority.  (Le  Plaidouer  de 
M.  Talon  du  4  Juin,  1674,) 

In  the  Xth  century  we  read  of  a  Bishop  of  Limoges 
who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  as  enlightened 
as  Fleury,  and  who  expresses  a  very  naive  surprise  thai 
his  flock  did  not  become  better  in  consequence  of  being 
Interdicted.  Hoc  anno  (994)  videns  (Alduinus)  populi 
Tuquitiam  et  gus  inemendationetn^  cuUum  divinum  et 
sanctum  sacrificium  per  totam  Diocmsim  suam  cessare 
fecit;  sedproptereapopulusMmmdiorfuit.  (Ademari, 

»•    to  V   .  .^^^'  ^''^^^'  ^  ««»•)     A  few  yeara  later,  in   997. 

KingRoberL  (Mezeray  places  the  trausacUon  in  1 103.)  Robert,  King 
A.  D.  of  France,  having  refused  to  obey  a  Papal  Edict,  which 
enjoined  his  separation  from  Berthai  a  wife  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  exposed  his,  dominions  to  an  IntercUct; 
on  n'avoit  encore  rien  vu  de  semblabie  dans  la  Gaule^ 
says  Velly^  (see  his  authorities  oif  an/i.)  notwithstanding 
the  history  of  Prsetextat,  which  we  have  just  given 
above,  and  which  he  has  similarly  raoorded.  {Hut  de 
France,  i.  52.)  Such  was  the  consternation  of  the 
people,  that  Robert^  who  was  also  personally  excommu- 
nicated, was  abandoned  by  all  his  Nobles,  Courtiers, 
and  Servants.  Only  two  domestics  remained  with  him, 
and  these  felt  so  great  horror  at  his  rejection  by  the. 
Church,  that  they  passed  through  the  fire,  or  threw  to 
the  dogs,  every  thing  which  had  been  served  at  his 
table.  He  was  not  absolved  till  he  consented  to  the 
desired  repudiation,  and  the  Historians  living  near  his 
time,  not  content  with  relating  the  Triumph  of  the 
Papacy,  aHribute  it  to  a  direct  visitation  from  Heaven. 
Bertha,  according  to  these  accounts,  was  delivered  of  a 
monster  with  the  head  and  neck  of  a  Goose.  II  riy 
eut  rien  de  fnonstrueux  dans  toute  oeite  affaire,  is  the- 
remark  of  a  celebrated  Wit,  qu€  I'audaoe  du  Pope  et  la. 
foiblesse  du  Roy. 

In  the  Council  of  Limoges,  which  sat  in  1031, 
Olderic,  Abbot  of  St.  Martial  de  Limoges,  advised  as 
Interdict  against  the  disturbers  of  the  Peace  of  the 
Church;  and  we  subjoin  his  proposition  as  given. by 
Du  Cange.  (ad.  v.)  Nisi  de  pace  acquieverint,  ligaie 
omnem  terram  Lemovicensem  publiod  Ejccommunica^ 
Hone :  eo  videlicet  mode,  ut  nemo,  niei  Cterieus,  out 
pauper  mendicans,  aut  peregrinus  adveniens^  out  infans 
a  bimaiu  et  infra^  in  toto  Lemovicina  sepeliatwr,  nee  in 
alium  Episcopaium  ad  sepeUendmn  portetvr.  Divinum 
OJicium  per  onmes  EccUsias  latenter  agaiur,  et  Baptie* 
mus  petentibus  tribnatwr.  Altaria  in  omnibus  Bode* 
siis,  sicut  in  Paraaoaw,  nudentur :  et  emcee  et  oma* 
menta  abscondanUsir,  quia  eignum  luctOe  el  tristHim 
omnibus  est.    Ad  Miesae^*  tanitum  giuu.  nmuqmsqm' 
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Sacerdotum  januis  Ecdesiarum  obseratisfecerit,  altaria    INTBR- 
induantur,  et  iterum  post  Missas  nudentur.     Nemo  in      DICT. 
ipsd  excommunicatione  uxorem  ducat.    Nemo  alteri  ^  ^v^' 
osculum  det.    Nemo  Clericorum  aut  Laicorum,  vel  hti- 
bitantium,  vel  transeuntium,  in  toto  Lemovicino  camem 
comedatt  nequM  alios  cibos  quam  illos,  quibus  in  Quadra^ 
gesimd  vesci  licitum  est.     Nemo  Laicorum  aut  Clerico' 
rum  tondeatur,  neque  radatur,  quousque  districH  Prinr 
cipes,  capita  Populorum,  per  omnia  sancto  obediant 
ConaUo. 

Du  Cange  has'g^ven  also  a  direct  form  of  Interdict,  Form  of  is 
which>  although  more  grandiloquous  and  terrific  in  its  li'tA'^ict. 
terms  than  that  proposed  above,  does  not  include  the 
like  very  uncomfortable  inhibitions  afiecting  diet,  dress,  ' 
and  personal  cleanliness.  It  is  extracted  from  a  MS. 
Codex,  Bdlovaoensis  Ecdesiee.  CapiL  Caroli  M.  In 
Christi  nomine,  ego  Hildegarius,  Episcopus  {Bellova- 
censis)  ex  parte  Patris,  FilU  et  SpiritHs  Sancti,  et  ex 
parte  S.  Petri  Apostolerum  Principis,  et  ex  nostrd  parte, 
excommunicamus  et  Interdicimus  hanc  Ecdesiam,  et 
omnes  Capellas  ad  illam  aspicientes ;  vt  nuUtis  habeat 
licentiam  Dei  Omnipotenti^  et  8.  Petri  Apostolorum 
Principis,  ab  hac  die  in  antea  Missam  cantare,  nee 
audire,  nee  nilo  modo  divinum  Offieium  minisirare,  nea 
decimam  Dei  Omnipotentis  accipere ;  et  quicunque  con^ 
tra  h(BC  Interdicta  aut  Missam  cantare  vel  audire,  vel 
in  aliquo  loco  divinum  Offieium  minisirare,  aut  deci* 
mam  Dei  Omnipotentis  accipere  frreesumpserit,  ex  parte 
Dei  Patris  Omnipotentis,  et  Filii  et  Spiritua  Sancti,  et 
ex  parte  S.  Petri,  atque  Sanctorum  omnium  sit  excomr 
municatus,  et  maiedictus,  et  a  consortio  Christianorum' 
segregatus,  et  a  liminibus  sanctte  Matris  Ecclesia,  vhi 
fit  remissio  peccatorum,  separatus^  et  sit  anathema  ma' 
ranatha  usque  inflnem  seeculi,  ctent  Diabolis  in  Inferno. 
Fiat.    Fiat.    Fiat.    Amen. 

Frequent  use  was  afler wards  made  of  these  spiritual  Interdicts  in 
weapons,  and  various  modifications  of  or  additions  to  £°Sl^^. 
their  severity  were  adopted  by  different  Popes ;  we  shall 
content  ourselves  by  noticing  a  few  of  the  instances 
in  which  Interdicts  occur  in  the  History  of  our  own 
Country. 

The  first  Interdict  denounced  against  England  did  Stephen. 
not  issue  from  a  Pope,  but  from  a  turbulent  Archbishop  ^^  ^• 
of  Canterbury.  Theobald  having  incurred  theindigna-  1147. 
tlon  of  King  Stephen,  took  refuge  in  France,  and  Lord 
Lyltelton,  on  the  authority  of  Gervas  of  Durham, 
''  (Ckron.  ann.  1157,)"  sUtes,  that  **  the  obstinate  Pre- 
late, exasperated  at  being  detained  so  long  from  his  See, 
sent  over  Letters  of  Interdict,  wherein  a  day  was  fixed, 
before  which,  if  he  had  not  permission  to  return,  they 
were  to  take  place  against  all  that  part  of  the  Realm 
which  was  in  obedience  to  Stephen.  These  were  the 
first  of  this  nature  to  which  England  had  been  ever 
subjected,  and  they  weretherefore  much  more  terrible  to 
the  minds  of  the  English.'*  The  Archbishop  came  over, 
and  solemnly  published  the  Interdict  in  person,  at  Fram- 
lingham,  under  the  protection  of  Hugh  Bigot,  who  was 
in  arms  against  Stephen ;  nor  was  it  removed  till  the 
Prelate  was  restored  in  triumph  to  the  Metropolitan  See. 
(Hist,  of  Henry  II.  i.  358.  4to.)  Lord  Lyttelton  is 
wrong  in  the  above  date,  a  circumstance  which  will  not 
snrprise  any  one  who  reooUeels  the  countless  pages  of 
Errata  in  the  8vo.  Edition  of  his  History,  The  year,  as 
given  by  Gervas,  is  1147.  Gul  Thorne,-— who  notiees  the 
Interdict  in  his  Chronicles^  (c.  x.  see.  9.)  and  adds  the 
Eeaeripta  of  Eugenius  IIL  confirming  it,  and  punishing 
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SiWester,  the  Prior,  (fFWietmvM  eof^n&mfnto  Dia- 
hohn^  GerTM,)  and  other  Monks  of  Canlerbinry,  who 
^  hmd  nefrlected  ite  due  obaerrance, — ^names  one  year  later. 
The  Monks  remonstrated,  but,  as  Genras  (loc.  fit) 
shows,  with  very  little  advantafre  to  themselves ;  Eu- 
gcnius  at  first  refused  to  admit  their  deputation,  because 
they  were  before  excommunicated,  and  omne§  tfuasi 
mhffmnuihUea  rffeeii.  In  the  end  he  received  and  ab- 
soWed  them,  after  a  very  severe  whipping;  but  having 
WuTied  their  errand,  he  sternly  rebuked  their  audacity, 
and  ordered  them  to  go  home  and  pay  obedience  to  their 
Archbishop  in  every  thing. 

Alexander  III.,  during  an  early  stage  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween Henry  II.  and  Thomas  a  Beckett,  in  conjunction 
•     with  the  Archbishop,  directed  an  Interdict  to  Clarem- 
bald,  nmnathvB  Jvgiiiva  ft  apoiiaia,  who  nevertheless 
officiated  as  Abbot  elect  at  St.  Angustin*s.     Thome,  by 
wtioin  vre  are  acquainted  with  this  fact,  is  very  confused 
in  liis  dates,  nor  are  we  able  to  assign  the  precise  year 
in  which  the  following  document  was  issued.    The  re- 
ipectable  agent*  employed   by  the  Pope,  though  still 
wearing'  a  secular  habit,  and  in  spite  of  the  reclamation 
of  the  whole  fraternity,  administered  their  affairs  for 
aboat  thirteen  years,  during  which  period  he  ran  their 
Boose  grievously  in  debt,  and  in  the  strong  words  of 
the  Chronicler,  6aita  et  pomrmonei  eju^drm  dittrahrndo 
4ampnmMiitr  aiienaril.  The  Interdict  runs  as  follows ; 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  was  dated  a.  d.  1 169. 
hutfrdidufn  totiuM  Anglite,  Qvanto  $acrotancta  R&mana 
Eecietia  mona&Urimn  vnlrum  ampliori  donavit  f^tia, 
Umio  dilif^efitivs  ijmiu»  dtbfiiit  cbedire  fnandatin,     Unde 
de  veHhra  oMtientia  wpem  certam  c&ndpientft,  vobh  aucto- 
fUmU  Dimtimi  Pa/pm  ei  nottra,  in  viriute  obrdientitr,  in 
prricwlo  kancris^  officii  et  ffradiii  prrenpirndi,  tnanda' 
r«,  ipudenut  injra  xv  diet  a  nitcfptione  prenentium^ 
&  ah  omnibus  dirinig,  txcrptd  pceniUntid  mo- 
riaiihtn^  H  viatico  ;  qttod  jantiis  ciawtia  et  Laicis  er- 
daatt,  p9ivaUni  Jieri^  $i  nrctuitaM  expoMtiU   Religionis 
imtpeirat  favor,      Svb   fddem    quoqve  interminatione 
prwripiniM9^  at  in  omnibv*  locin  jurisdiction  is  rcstrm 
Ecciisiasiic^  faciatit,  quanivm  in  vobis  est^  hujus  Inter- 
saUaUiam,  inviolabUitcr  observari.   (jChron,  c.  xii. 

Tae  same  Pope  appears  to  have  threatened  England 

with  an  Interdict  after  the  murder  of  a  Beckett.     It 

averted  with   diffiealty,  by  what  seems  to  have 

n. 


a  Iftde  bard  swearing  on  the  part  of  Henry  II.'s 
I,  (Radulfiis  de  Diceto,  Ymagints  Historic 
ad  mrni,  1171,)  a  proceeding  which  the  King 
tftetwards  adopted  in  his  own  person.  Postquam  Rex 
Ametue  appmlims  est  in  Normanniam^  staiim  cvm  fis' 
iuuiimme  mcetmit  ad  Domimtm  Aibertum  et  Trodinvm 
Cardimaies^  H  Apostolica  sedis  Legates^  ad  paries  iilas 
m  Dmmmo  Papd  transmissos.  Post  longos  tandem  et 
tractmhis^  primo  habiios  apud   SaHniacwn 

mpmd  Abrineas,  in  prasentia  Legatorum  jurarit 
Rex,  fnoriem  gtoriosissimi  Mariyris  Thoma,  nee  vo- 
ktmimie  smd  nee  conseientid  perpetratum  fuisse,  nee  suo 
flffyCcto  per^aisiiam^  sed  quoniam  malefactores  ex 
wnifia  qma  irmemmdia  fervore  suceensus  minus  eautS  pro* 
Imierat,  ^eeasiomem  ssimpservnt  rimm  sanciwm  inter^ 
/kiemdi,  earn  ommi  humUOate  petiit  absoiutionem  ab  eis ; 
petiii  ei  impetravU.  (Series.  Causa  inter  Hen.  U.  el 
n.  CmU.  Afch.  apwd  X.  Script.  718.)  Such  dis- 
cppwais  were  among  the  most  convenient  privileges  of 
••yulty.  In  later  thnes  we  need  not  recall  the  fete  of 
iK  nnhniipy  DavkboD»  after  ihMUnig  his  Sovereign's 


wishes  respecting  the  still  more  unhappy  Mary  nf  Scot- 
land.     The  compunction   of  Henry  is  most  forcibly 
represented  by  John  Brompton.    The  King,  he  says,  on 
receiving  the  intelligence  of  the  Archbishop's  death, 
for  three  days  neither  ate  nor  spake,  and  for  five  weeks 
dausis  januis  vitam  miserabiicm,  inauditam^  ei  sotita" 
riam  duxit.  (Chrtm.  ad  ann.  1171.)     Gervas  honestly 
admits  that  the  King  adopted  such  retirement,  penance, 
and  prayers,  firom  a  very  natural  motive,  ft6f  timens  et 
tuis  praearens  ne  anatkemeUis  vincuh  nodaretur;  and 
he  adds  the  precaution  which  Henry  employed  to  pre- 
vent any  smuggled  importations  from  Rome.    For  this 
purpose  he  established  a  Preventive  service  along  both 
coasts,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Pope  had  despatched 
Legfates  to  take  cognizance  of  the  matter.     Quod  eum 
Regi  innotuisset,  dtiasime  iransfreiavit  in   Angliam^ 
prtecipiens  portuum  prtrposiiis  cismarinis  et  transmari^ 
nis  quaieniis  portus  diligentissime  custodireni.     Et  si' 
quis  liieras  de  Interdicto,  si  forte  daretur,  portare  pra* 
sumerei,  caperetur  et  in  carcerem  panereiitr.     Pracepit 
etiam  ne  quis  Clericvs  transfreiaret^  nisi  juraret  quod 
nee  Regi  nee  Regno  dampnum  quareret  vel  malum. 
Adjecit  et  hoc^  ne  quis  liieratus  ad  eum  venire  prasU'^ 
meret.  (Chron.  ad  ann.  prod.)      He  then  gfives  at 
length  the  clauses  of  the  Oath  of  expurpfation  which  we 
have  mentioned  above.     Some  other  curions  particulars 
on  this  matter  may  be  fbnml  in  Roger  Hoveden's  Anr 
naies,  (ad  ann.)  who  produces  at  full  length  a  Lietter 
from  the  Ecclesiastics  whom  the  King  had  sent  to  Rome* 
stating  the  difficulties  which  they  had  there  encountered. 
The  manner  in  whidi  King  John  received  the  sen- 
tence of  Interdict  fulminated   against  him   by   Inno- 
cent III.,  and  the  effect  produced  U|)on  the  Kingdom 
by  the  denunciation  under  which  it  laboured,  are  very 
graphically  described  by  Matthew  Paris,  (ad  ann.  120S.) 
The  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Winchester,   who 
were  delegated  for  the  purpose,  appronched  the  offend- 
ing Monarch  with  the  lowHest  humility,  beseeching  him, 
with  tears  nrHl  supplications,  that,  having  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  before  his  eyes,  he  would  avoid  the  scandal  of 
an  Interdict.     Their  reception  was  by  no  means  equally 
gentle.     CUmque  iidem  Episcopi  pro  ejus  salute  vellent 
prolrahere  sermonem^  Rex  quasi  in  furiam  versus^  contra 
Dominum  Papam  et  ejus  Cardinales  in  verba  Rlas^ 
phcmia  prorupit ;  jurans  per  denies  Dei,  quod  si  ipsi 
vel  alii  qvieunque  ausu  temerario  terras  siias  stipponereni 
Interdicto,  ipse  incontinenli  nniversos  Angliif  Pralalos^ 
Ciericos  pariter  et  Ordinatos^  ad  Papam  mitte.rel,  et 
bona  eontm  omnia  confiscaret.     Addit  etiam  quod  Ao- 
manos  quosrunque,  sive  in  quibuscunque  terris  suis  re- 
periri   potmssent,  erutis    ocnlis    naribusque    pncetm, 
Romam  destinartt :  vt  iis  intemignis  a  cteteris  posseni 
naiionibus  ibidem  discemi.     Ipsis  insttper  Episcopis  ex- 
pressS  pracepit,  quateniis  cum  summd  festinatione  a  suo 
consperiu  recederent^  si  sttorum  corporum  vellent  scandali 
discrimina  evitare.     Recedentes  autem  Episcopi  memo^ 
ratif  fdm  fructum  panitentitr  in  Rege  non  invenerunt^ 
in  Quadragesifnti  sequent i,  erenitionem  sibi  a  summo 
Pontijlct  demandatam  exequi  non  veretites,  primd  Die 
Luna  in  Passione  Domini,  qua  tunc  eontigit  decimo 
Cmlendas  Aprilis,  sub  grnerali  Interdicto  totam  An- 
gHam  inclusenmt;  quod,  sicut  in  authentieo   dofnini 
Papa  expressnm  kabetur^  non  obstantibvs  privilegiis,  ab 
omnibus  est  inviolabiliter  obsnvatvm.     Cessaverunt  ita» 
que  in  Anglid  omnia  Eedesiastiea  Sacramenta  prater 
•ohimmodo  confessionem,  et  viaticum  in  ulthnd  ncoeni- 
taie,  et  bapOana  panmlormn.    Corpora  quofue  defitnc* 
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B>-    Uiud  obiinerei.  (Ypodigma  NeuitrUt^  apud  Camdeni 
f-     Angiiea^  ^c.  520.) 

1^  Of  the  method  of  issuing^  and  observing  Intenlicts  in 
i^  the  Xlllth  century  many  particulars  are  to  be  gathered 
^  firom  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  How  much  their 
ripmr  had  become  relaxed  during  the  lapse  of  two  cen- 
turies may  be  determined  from  the  following  declaration, 
with  whidi  we  shall  conclude,  of  the  ConeUium  FrinH- 
gaue,  held  under  Eugenius  TV.  in  1440.  It  is  most 
fiill  uid  explicit.  Quoniam  JurU  apica  non  omnibuM 
nmoimeuni,  ad  uberiorem  Sarerdotum  instntctionem  ri 
Boimhrem  informationemy  qualiter  Sacrrdotes  Jnterdidi 
iempoit  te  gerere  debeani  ei  habere,  pnt$enti  declaramvM 
SiaMo^  quod  Interdidi  tempore^  tarn  ab  homine  quant 
a  Jure  proltUi^  iam  sani  quam  infirmi  nint  ad  rfm/t- 
dimm  pateme  admittendu  nini  fitrrinl  Interdidi  rt  ex- 
eommuniceUU  tel  quorum  dolo,  culpdy  concUiOy  farore 
aui  auxUio  latum  exiiiU  Inierdictum ;  quibui  iantiifn 
rimiiewm  el  baptitma  parvulorum  conceduntur.  Nullut 
jungatur  vd  tradatur  EcdfaiaHicee  Sepultura^  prater 
CiericoB  qui  tercaverunt  Jnterdichim,  wi#i  talet  nint  qui 
nominailm  excommunicati,  Interdidi,  vet  9u*pen»i  fue- 
rimL  Qui  rero  Clerid  nonfuerinl  hujutmodi  irntentiiM 
umodaHt  fine  pulsatione  campanarum,  conHantibut 
^[mhuMdam  aoiemniiatibuM,  cum  nilentio  iumulentur.  In- 
fuper  Saeerdoiet  poputum  habrntes,  iine  ncrupxdo  con- 
aeieniutf  9emd  in  hibdomadd,  riron  H  mulieren  pomnint 
ud  Eedenam  eontocare,  necnon  ipm  eiponere  Ferbum, 
Dei:  Mulierta  po$t  partum  non  inthronizentur  cum  m- 
lemniiate  Piolmi  ei  Orationum^  miptite  sic  non  benedi- 
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cantur,  nee  aqua  benediddpopuluM  iolemniter  atpergatur.  INTER' 
Singulis  diebus  Miam  in  Ecdcsiis  celebrentur^  et  alia  I>ICT. 
qutevit  divina  Officio^  sicui  prins,  submiMsd  tumen  voce^ 
januii  dau$i$  omnino,  quibuslibet  excommunicaiis^  Inlet' 
did  is,  ac  omnibus  a/iis,  nisi  super  hoc  privilegium  «j- 
hibeani  speciale,  exclusis,  ministris  Altaris  duniaxat 
excfpiis,  Campanis  non  pulsaiis  bini,  vd  insimul  tn% 
Iloras  Canonicas  simul  legere  possunt,  ita  quod  foria 
sni  extra  Ecclesiam  nuUatenus  audiantur.  In  Festivi" 
tales  verb  Nalalis  Domini,  Paschte,  Prntecostes,  et  As^ 
sufnptionis  Beattt  Virginis  glorioste,  a  Vesperis  vigUia' 
rum  earundem,  usque  ad  VesperoM  earundem  Festivilatum 
t/ir/Mitr^,  campana  puhentur,  el,  januis  apertii,  altd 
voce,  divina  officiosa  soUnnniter  ceUhrentur,  excommunu 
calls  prorshs  exclusis,  sed  Interdict  is  admissis,  sic  tamen 
quod  illi propter  quorum  excessum  Intfrdidum  hujusmodi 
esiprolatum,  Allari  nullatenus  appropinquent ;  nee  in 
illis  Festivitatibus  sepelianlur  corpora  mortuorum,  neque 
riris  rt  sanis  illis  divbus  Sacramenlum  Euchariiim 
ministretur. 

The  framers  of  the  Reformatio  Legum,  which  was 
intended  to  form  the  Code  of  our  English  Ecclesiastical 
Law,  and  to  supersede  the  Canon  Law,  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  retaining  the  power  of  the  keys  if  they  designed 
to  preserve  wholesome  discipline.  'Accordingly,  Excom- 
munication in  cases  of  extremity  was  still  preserved; 
but  the  penalty  of  Interdict  appears  to  have  been  abo- 
lished, since  in  collective  boidies  there  is  a  variety  of 
individuals  not  eqimlly  offending,  and  it  is  not  just  that 
the  innocent  should  suffer  together  with  the  guilty. 


■J      Pr.  interenser  ;    It.  inieressare  ; 
\  Sp.   interessar ;   Lat.  inirresse,  to 


rVTERE'SS,  r. 

FjiTEaESs,  n.  ,  , 

I'^rrKftCSTt  r.        ^be  between,  {inter  and  e»se.)    To 

I'lfTEEEaT,  n.  y  interess  or  interest,  as  the  Lat. 
meffb  inieretL     (And  see  Disinterest,) 

To  be  of  consequence  or  importance  ;  to  concern,  to 
ioTolTe  the  concerns,  the  good  or  ill ;  to  affect  or  in- 
floeiioe  ;  to  move  or  engage  the  feelings  or  affections. 

Inierett^  the  noun,  says  Skinner,  Fcenus  tel potius  fenus^ 
me  didum  quod  inters! t  ejus,  qui  dat  mutw)  ut  aliquid 
isseri  aedpitd.    And  see  the  Quotation  from  Smith. 

Aad  ih«  kaowco  truth  thai  make  you  free.     But  the  Jewes  not 
raisg  that  Christ  ntiit  of  thai  liberte«  which  the  gospell  leichelh, 
libcrtc«  doeth  not  chtun^e  any  worldly  aduauncement,  tf  to 
'  tha  bodie  fron  ths  imimse  that  the  mauter  hath  ouer  it 

Vdali,    John^  ch.  viii. 

Haaj«f  aiestc  for  oar  liuynf ,  we  eearche  for  poywn  to  kyll  ▼!  ; 
lo  be  loate,  and  naie  be  awured :  without  inierfi  we  com- 
Cflysf  ptyoe  cosamynf  wiihall. 

CUthn  Boke,     Ijetter  5.  aig.  B.  b.  6. 

Hm  wan  10  kwf  cooUoued  between 

Tb«  Enperor  Cbarlet,  and  Francis  the  French  King, 

Have  intertsid,  io  either*!  cause,  the  most 

Of  the  Italian  Princes. 

imgtr.     The  Duke  «/  3li/an,  act  i.  sc.  1. 


Ti». 


-By  the  Capitoti, 


And  all  our  Oodf ,  but  that  the  tieare  Republick, 
Oar  flicrcd  lawea,  and  just  authoritie 
Ara  imiertm'd  therein,  1  ahould  he  silent. 

Brit  JoHfM,     Sfjanut^  act  iiu 

Bat  wote  tboa  thu,  thou  hardy  Titaiiesse, 
Tbit  DOC  the  worth  of  any  liuing  %vight 
Maj  chaUcsge  ought  in  heauen's  imtereste, 

^  Sjfimer*    Fkerie  Qtteemef  book  vU.  oa.  6* 

Tou  xxnr* 


Anjou,  a  Dutciiy,  Main,  a  County  (;reat, 

(H  which  the  F'.n^li-»h  lonf*  had  l>ecn  po^sest ; 

And  Manus,  a  city  of  no  small  reccit, 
To  whicii  the  duke  pretended  interttt, 

Drayton,     The  Mitenei  of  Queen  Margaret. 

But  his  grace  aaith,  he  will  neither  buy  peace  with  dishonour,  oor 
take  it  vp  tt  intemt  of  danger  to  ensue. 

Bncfm.     Ktng  Uenry  VII,  fol.  54. 

That  such  diviVions  a<  ri^  from  variety  in  matters  of  religion,  all 
men  presume  them«clves  imt^rrru^  alike,  and  so  are  farther  spread. 

Strype.     L»/e  of  Hkityi/I,  Amno  1597. 

Such  is  Scipio  (<u^ject  for  trageri\)  restoring  the  Spanish  bridt, 
whom  he  either  lo\ed,  or  may  l)e  sup[>o«ed  to  Io\e;  by  which  h« 
gained  the  hearts  of  a  great  nation  to  tmterreu  themselves  for  Komei 
against  Carthage. 

Dry  Hem,     IVorkaf  \o\,  iii.  p.  314.  Poetry  emd  Painting; 

If  they  argue,  that  our  notion  of  God  ari>es  not  from  nature  and 
reason,  but  from  the  art  and  contrivauce  of  politicians ;  that  argu- 
ment itself  forces  them  to  ronfess,  that  'tis  manifestly  for  the  intereti 
of  humane  society,  that  it  should  !«  believed  there  is  a  God. 

Clarke,     On  the  Attrihmtri,  p.  4. 

Now  the  project  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jeru«alem  was  a  public 
transaction,  the  mo»t  notorious  and  in/rrrs/in^  of  that  age. 
harbmrtun,     If'orki,  \o\.  \iii.  p.  89.    0/Ju/tan*t  attempt  to  rebuild 
the  Temple^  book  i.  ch.  v. 

That  [revenue]  dented  from  it  [!>tock]  by  the  person  who  does 
not  employ  it  himself,  but  lends  it  to  another,  is  called  the  intereai, 
or  the  use  of  money.  It  is  the  compensation  which  the  borrower 
pays  to  the  lender,  for  the  profit  which  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
making  by  the  ii<e  of  the  money. 

Smitk.     Wraith  of  JS'ationty  vol.  i.  book  i.  eh.  vi.  p.  70. 

INTERFE'RE,  ^      Fr.  entrefvrir ;  Lat.  inter-fmre ; 

Interfl're.ncf.,    >to  strike  between,  to  hacke  one 

Interfe'ring,  n,j  footc  or  legge  against  the  other. 

M  a  horse  doth.  Minshew.     And  Cotgrave»  Fr.  entr^ 
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INTRR-  fervr^  to  interchange  some  blows ;  to  strike  or  bit,  8t 
^^^^    once,  one  another ;  also  to  inierfhre^  as  a  horse, 
m^g^       To  strike  one  within  another,  against  another ;  to  be 
JACBNT.  ^  the  way  of  one  another ;  to  impede,  to  oppose,  to 
elasfa,  to  thwart,  to  intermeddle. 

Sliall  Pftrthia  (shall  it  to  our  shame  bfl  known) 
Rereoge  Rome's  wrong;s,  era  Rome  retenge  her  own  ? 
Our  war  no  miaferim^  i(>ngs  deauuida, 
Nor  sbdl  be  tnieted  to  Bvbariaii  bands. 

Home,    iMcttm.   Phanaim^  book  yuu 


At  Hm  one  may  often  ofaeerre  the  Bttle  aaliae  coocrelions  Id  lie  in 
MWfl,  samethnea  strait  anougby  and  jonetinca  mom  ar  leaa  crooked, 
with  differing  cobereocies  and  imierferingu 

Bo^e,     fForkif  toL  iv.  p.  606.  0/  Hmmm  Stood. 

The  new  academy  was  entirely  sceptical ;  it  professed  a  way  of 
philosophising,  in  which  there  was  no  room  for  any  one  to  mterfire 
wi^  ms  own  opinioos ;  or,  indeed,  to  have  any. 
Warkmrkm.    HMka,  voL  iii.  p.  1<».    7%e  Divme  LeguHm,  hook  m. 
3. 


Thai  dreumstanoe,  which  is  urgvd  againft  the  biU,  beooncs  an 
additional  motive  for  our  inter/erence  ;  lest  we  should  be  tbongbt  to 
have  aotd  the  btood  of  miUions  of  man,  for  tbe  baae  consideration  of 
money. 

BmHke.     HMki,  vol.  ir.  p.  12.     Om  Mr.  Fos^t  East  InOa  Biff. 

In  troth,  it  is  not  the  inierfering  or  keeping  aloof^  but  iniquitous 
intemeddling,  or  treacberonf  inaction,  which  is  praised  or  blamed  by 
tfM  deciuMi  of  an  equitable  jadge. 

M.    /^  vol.  vii.  p.  1&&.    Oh  ike  Pciieg  0/ the  Jliim. 

n^TKKFLUENT,  Lat.  inierfiuens,  present  parti- 
dple  of  interfiuere^  Xoflaw  between  or  among. 
Flowing,  or  floating,  between  or  among. 

We  shall  not  now  examine,  whether  the  spring  of  the  air  depend 
upon  the  springy  structure  of  each  aerial  corpuscle,  as  the  spring  of* 
wool  does  upon  the  texture  of  the  particular  hairs  it  consists  o(  or 
upon  the  agitation  of  some  inier/lueni  subtile  matter. 
Soyic.     Workt,  vol.  il  p.  503.     Of  Air  and  Ascent  of  Water  by 
Cold,  ^c. 

INTERFOLIATED,  t.  e.  interleaved,  q.  v.  (folium, 
a  leaf.) 

And  for  the  latter,  so  muck  as  I  conceive  is  necessary,  I  will  take 
earn  to  seed  you  w*^  y*  mterfolimted  copy.  I 

Evelyn.  Memoin,  vou  ii.  p.  279.  Letter  to  Mr,  Place,  17 ih  Augutt, 
1696. 

INTERPUSED,  Lat  interfundere,  interfitmim^  to 
pour  between  or  among,  {jmter,  and  fundere,  to  pour.) 
Poured  between  or  among ;  interspersed. 

The  kingdom  of  China  is  in  all  parts  thereof  inierfuted  with  corn- 
jBodioas  rtoers. 
HaUmyt.  Foyaym,  Sfc.  vol.  ii.  part  iL  foL  89.  A  Deaenytion  of  Ckmm, 

How  ftfiC  began  this  Heav'n  which  we  behold 
Distant  so  high,  with  moving  fires  adom*d 
lonomcrable,  aad  this  which  yaelds  or  iills 
AU  space,  the  ambient  aire  wide  interfiu^d, 
Imbracing  round  this  florid  Earth. 

Milton.    Paradiae  Loit,  book  viu  L  89. 

* 

SSIeotly  as  a  dream  <he  fabric  rose ; 

No  soond  of  bamoMr  or  of  saw  was  there  : 

Ice  upon  ice,  the  well-adjusted  parts 

Were  soon  conjoin'd,  nor  other  cement  asVd 

Than  water  inteffiu*d  to  make  them  one. 

Qneper.     The  Taak,  book  v. 

INTERJA'CENT,!      Lat  inierjacens,  present  par- 
iNTcajA'cENCT.       J  ticiple  of  ui^jocere,  to  lie  be- 
tween, (inter,  and  jacere,  to  lie.) 

Lying  between  or  among;  placed  or  situated  be- 
tween or  among. 

Whereas  its  flnctuatioosare  but  motions  subservient ;  which  wiades, 
stormes,  shores,  shelves,  and  every  interfmceney  irregulates. 

Sir  Thomaa  Brown.     Fulgar  Errourt,  book  vii.  ch.  xvii. 

Varioos  observations,  made  at  the  feet,  tops,  and  interjacent  parts 
of  high  moomains,  might  perchance  somewhat  assbt  ne  to  make  an 


•ftimata  ki  what  proportion,  if  in  any  certain  one,^ka  higher  atr  is 
thicker  than  the  lower. 

Boyle.     Worke^  voL  L  p.  89.    ExperimentM  touckiny  the  Spriny  of 
the  Air. 

After  the  year  500,  for  one  century,  or  thereaboats,  the  Saxon 
forces  were  employed  in  subsiding  the  midland  parts  of  Britain,  inter' 
Jacent  between  their  two  first  established  colonies,  or  kingdoms,  ip 
tile  south,  or  Kent,  and  in  the  north,  or  abont  Nortfaaaberfamd. 
Sir  Win.  Tn^  /f^ir,  vol.  tii.  p.  94.  Hmtory  of  Emyland.  Jli. 
iroducti 
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INTERJANGLE,  from  oifer,  mAjang^  9.  «. 
To  make  a  dissonant,  dHeordant  noise,  eae  with 
anotlier ;  to  talk  or  chatter  noisily. 

And  for  the  divers  disagreerag  cords 

Of  imter^angUny  ignorance,  tliat  fitl 

Tke  dainty  ears,  ami  leave  no  rooaa  for  words, 

Tbe  worttuer  mrods  neglect,  or  pardon  will 

Daniels    MtuophOuM. 

INTERJE'CT.l      Ft.  interjecUr  ;  Lat  itUeryiter^, 

Intbrje/ction .  J  to  tbrow  between  or  among,  (iiUet^ 
vadi  jacere,  to  throw  or  cast.) 

To  tbrow  or  cast,  to  put  or  place,  between  or  among; 
to  introduce  hastily,  to  rush  between. 

For  Interjection,  m  Graramar,  see  Geahmar,  vol.  j* 

p.  178, 

Dif  vettramfdem,  O  good  Lwd,  it  stnndeth  always  m  the  place  of 
an  interjection  of  maiunrling,  and  not  of  caliyng  on. 

UdaU.    Flowres,  p.  96. 

This  done,  be  filled  tbe  doable  and  triple  intervals;  catting  frsm 
diem  also  certain  parcels  from  thence,  which  he  intetjected  between 

these. 

Holland.    Plutarch,  fol.  855.    Creation  of  the  Soul, 

But  Alhryilatus,  the  physician,  a  Thasian  born,  interjected  some 
etar  of  farther  searching  into  this  cause. 

Id.    76.  fol.  564.     OfSymfMiaquet^hooVw, 

His  [the  flatterer]  speeches  are  full  of  wondring  intefjeciiom,  and 
all  his  titles  are  superiative,  aad  both  of  them  seldome  ever  hot  in 


HaU.     Workt,  vol.  i.  fol.  173.     Of  the  Flatterer. 

As  I  am  choletick,  I  forbeare  not  only  swearing,  but  all  interjee* 

tiom  of  fretting,  as  pugh  I  pish !  and  the  like. 

Tmtier,  No.  111- 

Youf  lordship,  and  your  grace  !  what  school  can  teach 
A  rhct'ric  equal  to  those  parts  of  speech  ? 
What  need  of  Homer's  verse,  or  Tally's  prose, 
Swaet  mCeiTeefisitf  /  if  be  lean  bat  ibose  ? 

Cowper.     TirocuHunu 

INTERIM,  Lat.  interim,  which  Vossins  thiJts  may 
be  (inter  earn,  i.  e.  rem.)    Applied  to 
Hie  time  between,  the  mean  tinne. 

Betweene  the  acting  of  a  dreadfull  thing, 
And  the  first  motion,  all  (he  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasms,  or  a  hideous  dreame. 

SImkMpomre.    Juiiue  Omar,  fol.  114. 

They  drew  up  all  the  pointe  of  Religion  in  a  book,  which  was  "best 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Jnierim,  because  it  was  to  last  during 
that  interval,  till  a  General  Council  should  meet  in  Germany. 

BumeL    Uiotory  of  ike  Reformmiian,  Anno  1 548. 

His  hands  in  tbe  interim  remain  tied  to  do  it  »l  one  precise  time, 
nor  is  he  at  liberty  to  advance  the  happy  event  one  moment  sooner. 
Search,    light  of  Nature,  voL  ii.  part  iii.  ch.  xxvi.  p.  210. 

The  Interim,  referred  to  in  the  citation  given  above 
from  Burnet,  was  the  name  home  by  a  system  of  doc- 
trine, drawn  up  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in 
1B48,  in  the  hope  of  adjnsting  the  Religious  dissensions 
of  Germany.  The  Diet  of  Augrsburgh  had  in  vain  pe- 
titioned the  Pope,  Paul  lll./to  bring  back  to  Trent  the 
Prelates  attendant  upon  the  General  Council,  who, 
under  the  pretext  of  the  plague,  had  retired  to  Bologna, 
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tkey  were  more  immedietely  under  the  eoatiol 
of  the  Papal  authority,  and  further  removed  from  the 
terror  of  tlie  Imperial  arms.  Upon  the  refusal  of  this 
prmyer,  Charles  employed  Julius  Piiug,  Bishop  of 
Na—ibiiigK  Michal  HeMmn^,  titular  Bishop  of  Sidoo, 
suffnigan  of  Menti*  aiid  John  Iftlebe  Agricola«  a 
DiYine,  preacher  to  the  Elector  of  Branden* 
borgfa,  whose  fidelity  to  his  own  Chureh  was  more  thaa 
suspected,*  to  frame  an  Instmment  upon  the  model  of 
one  presented  to  the  Diet  of  Rjitisbon,  in  1541.  The 
Tbeolog^  of  this  'system,  eontained  in  XXV  Articles, 
was  in  all  points  that  of  the  Romish  Chnrch,  the  peculiar 
doctrines  and  even  rites  of  which  were  strictly  retained. 
The  only  two  deviations  from  its  rule  which  were  per- 
mittedy  were,  that  the  Cup  was  allowed  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  Eudiarist,  to  such  Provinces  as  before - 
hand  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  it,  and  that  married 
Priests,  who  still  refined  to  put  away  their  wives,  were 
not  prohibited  from  the  peifimnance  of  their  Ecclesias- 
tical duties.  These  concessions,  however,  were  broadly 
stated  to  be  but  finr  temporary  iBdulgeoce»  and  allowed 
only  in  consideralion  of  the  weakness  of  those  who  were 
not  yet  prepared  for  a  more  wholesome  discipline. 

The  name  Formula  ad  Interim  was  given  to   this 
system,  because  it  contained  regulations  to  continue  in 
fisrce  only  until  the  time  at  which  a  free  General  Coan- 
c3  might  be  held.     By  collusion  with  the  Archbishop 
of  If  entSE,  who  assumed  to  himself  the  right  of  conveying 
the  g^eral  voicf  of  the  Assembly,  the  Emperor  obtained 
the  seeming  approbation  of  the  Diet,  on  the  15th  of 
May,  to  its  Articles,  which  in  all  respects  were  most 
opposite  to  their  wishes ;  and  he  then  prepared  to  enforce 
it  an  a  decree  of  the  Empire.     But  at  the  dissolution  of 
the  Did  it  was  equally  disapproved  both  by  Papists  and 
Protestants:    the  former  proudly  and  peremptorily  re- 
jecting any  approach  to  conciliation,  the  latter  justly 
almrmed  at  the  total  abandonment  of  their  Faith.     At 
Borne  it  was  condemned  as  impious  and  profime:  but 
the  Pope  (himself,  with  great  political  sagacity,  disco- 
vered the  error  which  Charies  had  committed  in  thus 
jrntatiiy  all  parties;  igid  rejoiced  in  the  certain  ultimate 
downfaU  of  a  measure,  which  it  was  unnecessary  that 
he  should  openly  combat,  since  it  contained  in  itself  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 

The  Emperor  persisted  in  executing  its  provisions. 
Bat  the  Interim  was  rejected  by  several  of  the  German 
Princes  ;  especially  by  John,  Marquess  of  Branden- 
bargfa,  and  by  the  heroic  John  Frederick,  Elector  of 
Sssooy,  who,  regardless  of  his  captivity  and  of  the  in- 
creased rigour  with  which  he  was  visited  in  consequence 
ef  his  opposition,  refused  to  betray  the  cause  to  which 
his  whole  life  had  been  devoted.  Bucer,  when  consulted 
by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgb,  pronounced  it  to  be 
Popery  a  little  disguised.  The  Imperial 
also  opposed  themselves,  and  Strasburgh,  Con* 
Bremen,  Magdeburgh  and  many  other  lesser 
easonstrated  with  Charies  against  this  violence 
to  their  consciences.  The  little  town  of  Linda  (near 
Coostance)  professed  general  obedience,  but  protested 
that  it  could  not  agree  to  the  Interim  without  incurring 
eternal  damnation.  The  Emperor^s  reply  was  conveyed 
by  the  oiilitary  occupation  of  Augsburgh  and  Ulm,  the 
sbohtkm  q€  the  form  of  Government  existing  in  those 

*  Africolaii  chwicteroed  u  followi,  bTMirhirltut,  Sotier  frimo, 
wtdem  Pm^yUiormm  komim  Eficurmo  mwultor  fmmm 
{afmitigmm  IhtL  Ecei.  739.; 


towns,  and  the  appoiatoMnt  of  an  administration  de-  INTER  UL 
voted  to  his  own  views,  the  members  of  which,  as  their        JT 
first  act,  swore  to  observe  the  Interim.     An  apparent    xBBIOK. 
compliance  with  his  demands  was  the  immediate  result 
of  these  vigorous  and  despotic  measures ;  the  ultimate 
effect  of  them,  and  the  emancipation  thereby  of  many  of 
the  German  States  fifom  the  Papal  yoke*  bdong  to 
another  portion  of  our  Work. 

But  it  may  be  here  briefly  observed,  that  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Interim  g^ve  rise  to  a  controversy  which 
unhappily  impeded  the  progress  of  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines. Maurice,  the  new  Elector  of  Saxony,  discussed 
its  reception  in  an  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Leipsic.  In 
this  Synod  the  too  gentle  temper  of  Melancthon  betrayed 
him  into  unwary.and  unbecoming  concessions.  He  placed 
among  things  indifferent^  and  in  whidi,  therefore,  com- 
pliance was  due.  Justification  by  Faith  alone,  the  neces- 
sity of  good  works  to  salvation,  the  number  of  the 
Sacraments,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  and  Bishops* 
extreme  unction,  and  many  other  rites  of  the  Romiah 
Church.  On  these  points  he  was  vehemently  opposed 
by  Flacius  and  other  Lutherans ;  and  the  controversy 
which  thus  arose,  and  which  for  many  years  distracted 
the  Reformers^  is  known  in  Ecclesiastical  History  under 
the  name  of  the  Adiaphoruttic  Controversy.  (A^ititpopot^ 
indifferent.)  The  sentiments  of  Melancthon  may  be 
found  in  Das  Leipziger  Interim,  republished  by  Biekius, 
in  1721,  in  Da$  dreyfache  Interim  ;  and  the  History  of 
its  promulgation  is  detailed  by  Sleidanus,  xx. ;  Fra  Paolo, 
Hid.  ConcUii  Trid.  iii.  ad  ann.  1548  ;  Burnet,  History  of 
Jhe  Reformation^  part  ii.  book  i.  ad  ann.  1548 ;  Mosheim« 
Cent,  xvi.  sec.  i.  ch.  iv.  S,  4.  and  sec.  iii.  part  iL  ch.  i.  28; 
Robertson,  History  of  Charles  Fl,  book  ix.  ad  ann.  1548  ; 
and  the  authorities  cited  by  the  two  last-named  Writers. 

INTERJOIN,  from  inter,  and/ota,  q.  o.  Lat /angers. 
To  join  between  or  among ;  one  with  another. 

■ So  feUMt  (om, 

Whose  pu«onft,  and  whose  plo(«  haue  broke  their  alstp 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance, 
Some  tricke  not  worth  an  egge,  shall  grow  decre  friendf 
And  mitr^iogme  ihtir  yuaet. 

^  fot  21. 


INTE'RIOR,  ac(;. )      Fr.   interieur ;   It.  tnieriort; 
Intb'mor,  n.  I  ^p.  interior ;  Lat  tnierior;  Fr. 

Inte^rnal,  i  interne;  It.  and  Sp.   tn/erno; 

Inte^rnally.  J  Lat.  inter nus,  from  iVUertw,  in^ 
ward. 

Inward,  towards  the  middle  or  centre. 

Rather  desiryng  soner  to  die,  thf  lenger  to  liue,  and  peraaeature  for 
thb  cause,  that  her  imternmr  iye  »awe  priuily,  and  gaue  to  her  a  secrete 
moatcion  of  the  great  caiamitiei  and  adtieriitiet,  whiche  tlien  did 
baoff  ooer  ber  bed.  Htdi.    Bdwttrn  Iw.     Ths  ttnih  Mttt* 

Oh,  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  toward  the  napea  of  your  necke^ 
and  nuke  but  an  ui/cnoarr  surrey  of  your  good  aeluea. 

Skak^^emrf,     Corwiatuu,  fol.  8. 

I  sing  the  aaroe  which  non  can  say 
But  touch'd  with  an  mirrior  ray ; 
The  jame  of  our  new  peace. 

CroMhaw.     Sacred  /Wnst.     Ths  Nmme  of  Jnus. 

What  many  men  desire, — that  Many  may  be  meant 
By  the  foole  multitude  that  choose  by  show, 
Not  learning  more  then  the  fond  eye  doth  teach, 
Which  pries  not  to  th*  interi&r. 

Skmkspemt.     Tks  Mtrekmi  ^f  VtmiM,  fol.  1 72. 

The  dinne  nature  suttaint  and  intfriomrtw  noun^heth  all  things. 

Domne.     Hutory  of  the  Septtta^intf  p.  205. 

Ilie  midland  towns  are  roost  floarishing,  wbick  akowt  that  her 
riches  are  Mler%  and  dosMaiick.  UowsM. 

S8 
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DN. 


thqr  ^a^  ngaed  WM  in  toiM  plMM  d«sk«d  and  M/er/iMd;  tkty 
■ugbt  make  oew  dasbin}(t  tail  mterlmeaiioms^  liiercfort  bt  prayed  tM 
president  to  command  the  beadle  to  briaf  him  the  mioate  loat  be  laid 
was  cottfotm  to  tke  oriftML 

Bmrmet,     UUi^tf  of  ike  JU/bnmliomj  Ammo  1  &30. 

At  tbe  end,  the  refifler  and  dark  of  the  eoart  do  not  only  attest  it 
witk  their  bandi  and  marksy  bat  reckon  ap  tbo  nnniber  of  the  lawf^ 
vicb  tfaa  imt€rHmim§9  that  are  ia  every  page. 

Id,    Jb.  jimmo  1529. 

Nor  1m  renembfaaee  been  unfreqiiently  coanpared  to  reading  a 
written  OMfliorandaaiy  which  being  obliterated  giTet  ut  imperfect 
iaCoratttion  or  none  at  aU,  or  being  eraied  or  mterkmed  in  our  absence 
leads  OS  into  Biistakes. 

SemrdL     U$ki  •/  Natmref  vol.  i.  part  L  cfa«  u.  p.  293. 

I  bava  looked  into  Pagnin's  mierSmeary  vereion,  and  find  that  the 
'ation  will  enable  yoa  to  form  a  just  idea  of  thia'criticism. 

Later.     Theologif  of  Religion^  p.  81. 

Of  these  lioes,  and  of  the  whole  first  ^book,  I  am  told  that  there 
jet  a  former  copj,  more  raried,  and  *  more  deformed  with  M/er- 


INTBIU 
LUD& 


Jokmtom.     fTorkt,  toI.  xi.*p.  77.    Life  of  P^fte. 

INTERLINK*  firom  inter,  and  link,  q.  r.  Skinner 
deriTes  link  from  Ger.  ge4enck,  annulus  [caUn^e^  and 
this  from  Unck^en^  Jiedare^  to  bend. 

To  connect  one  with  another,  (as  the  link$  of  a 
chain.) 

IWt  commoflwaalth,  was  so  strongly  jointed,  and  with  such  inftBita 
^o^himMtianm  mitriimked,  as  one  nail  [or  other  ever  held  np  the  mn- 

Damiei.     D^cmce  of  Hkyme* 


For  of  her  barons  brave,  and  ladies  fair, 

(Who  had  they  been  elsewhere  most  fair  had  been) 

Many  an  incomparable  lorely  pair, 

^th  hand  in  hand  were  imterHnJked  seen, 
Hakiag  fair  boooor  to  their  sovereign  queen. 

Dmvieo.     Om  Damcimf* 

The  fair  mtxtare  in  pictures  causes 'us  to  enter  into  the  subject 
^^'^  ft  imitates,  and  imprints  it  the  more  deeply  into  our  imagination 
oar  mcoMMy :  these  are  two  chains  which  are  mtrHmked^  tihich 
ilaia,  aad  are  at  the  same  time  contained. 

Drydem,     Drnfrttrnvf, 

INTERLOCUTION,^      Fr.  inUrlocution  ;  It  in- 
IjfTKmu/cuTOK,  >terlocutionc  ;  Sp.  interlocU' 

IjrrcRu/cirroaY.  j  don  ;  Lat.  inUrlocutio,  (iif 

ier^  and  UHjui,  to  speak ;)  Or.  X/7^11^. 

A  speaking  between  or  among^,  one  another  ;  between 

or  among  different  persons ;  one  afler  another  ;  talk  or 

conrersation. 

A  good  eoatinaad  speech,  wlthoot  a  good  speech  of  imterloemtiom^ 


Bmetm,    £jit^  32.  p.  197.     Of  Dioeotme, 

the  platnest  and  most  intelligible  rehearvall  of  them  [the 
]  jal  they  Maour  not,  because  it  is  done  by  imttrlocmHomy  and 
with  a  MwtwaO  retarae  of  sentences  from  »ide  to  side. 

Umker^     EeeUtimiticaU  Potitie,  book  t.  sec.  37. 

Aad  the  imierbemiort  with  Jesus  having  finished  their  embassy  of 
(whsch  Uiey  d^vered  in  formes  of  glory  representing  the  ex- 
of  the  reward  together  with  the  sharpnesse  of  the  passage 
~)  departed,  leaving  the  apostles  full  of  fear,  and  wonder 


Ttjficr.     The  Gremt  Extmpimr,  part  iii.  sec.  1 1.  ioL  430. 

imitrimeutarie  formes  of  speech  what  are  they  el«e  but  most 
1,  partly  testifications,  and  partly  inflammations  of  all  pietieP 
and  how  this  custome  of  singing  by  course  came  vp  in  the 
Chafchy  it  b  oot  certainly  known. 

Hooker,    EedematHem/l  Polilie^  book  v.  sec.  39. 


Nor  ncad  I  make  the  imitriotulon  speak  otherwise  than  freely  in 
a  dialnfoa,  wherein  it  was  suflkiently  intimated,  that  I  meant  not  to 
derlars  aaj  owa  opinion  of  the  arguments  proposed,  much  leu  of  the 
whole  eootrovcrsy  itself. 
Mmfk.     l^orAs,  vol.Lp.  462.     The  Sctptieai  Chymiat,     Prtface* 

The  imieriocmUr  ia  tbe  Tosculans  is  marked  by  the  letter  A,  as  Cicero 
ji  bj  M «  fiemiley.     Of  Pfte^kimkimy^  p.  23& 


*   Hie  recitative  cottsecpieotly  is  of  two  kinds,  narrative  aad  mteH^-  INTBRLO* 
euioTf.  Jmgo.    Adam,     Am  Oratorio.        CUTICNIL 

It  is  easy  to  observe, 'that  the  judgment  here  given  is  not  final,  but 
merely  imitrhcmlory  ;  for  there  are  afterwardx  further  proceedings  to 
be  had,  when  the  defendant  hath  pnt  in  a  better  answer. 

BImcktiome.     Commemiariet,  book  iii.  ch.  xai?. 

An  Intselocutory  judgment,  in  Law,  as  in  the  dta- 
tion  above  firom  Blackstone,  is  a  judgrment  g^veu  in  the 
middle  of  a  cause,  on  some  intermediate  plea,  which  does 
not  complete  the  suit ;  or  it  is  an  incomplete  judgment 
whereby  the  right  of  the  Plaintiff  is  established,  ^t  the 
quantum  of  damages  is  not  ascertained.  In  such  case 
a  Writ  of  Inquiry  issues  to  the  Sheriff  who  summons  a 
Jury  to  inquire  damages.  In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  if 
an  issue  of  fact  arises  and  is  directed  for  trial  at  common 
Law  by  the  Court,  an  Interlocutory  decree  or  order  it 
made  ior^that  purpose ;  so,  too,  an  Injunction  is  gene- 
rally-grounded upon  an  Interlocutory  Order. 

INTERLOTC,  v.")      Interhpen  (says  Skinner)  are 
iNTBELo^PBa,  Vtraders  who  exercise  their  trade 

iNTEaLo'piNO.        J  contrary  to  the  laws  of  merchan- 
dise ;  from  the  Lat.  preposition  into',  and  the  Dutch 
loopen^  to  run ;  those  who  run  in  between  and  intercept-, 
the  commerce  of  others. 

To  come  in  between  ;  to  intrude,  to  invade. 

In  which  number  I  doe  not  inchide  those  private  imier^opert  iataU 
ligence,  that  Ijre  abroad  only  to  feed  tome  vaine  cameleooa  at  hoiM 
with  the  ayre  of  newea,  for  no  other  purpoae  aare  idle  discourse. 

HtUL     Worko^  vol.  L  sec.  2.  foU  640.     Qm  radii  f 

The  king,  inflam'd  with  her  lore  the  more  for  that  he  had  been  to- 
long  defrauded  and  robb'd  of  her,  reaolir*!!  not  only  to  recover  hia  in- 
tercepted right,  hot  to  punish  the  imitrhpcr  of  his  deatinM  tpouae. 
MUtom,     H'orka,  vol.  ii.  fol.  95.     Hitiory  of  Emglamd,  book  t.    ' 

Yon  should  have  giren  to  much  honour  then  to  the  word  preachlf 
as  to  have  left  it  to  God*s  working  without  the  tmirrUpimy  of  a 
liturgy  baited  for  them  to  bite  at. 

M     A.  Tol  i.  fol.  85.    Amimmdotrmomt  mpom  ike  Remmuirmmii^  Af 
ftmce. 

His  majestv  and  'council  seem  to  hare  pot  tome  diicoiyytenaaca 
upon  that  opinion,  by  the  liberty  or  connivance  gi^'en,  for  to  maay 
years  past,  to  the  imierlvpimg  trade. 

Sir  H'm.  Trmpie.     Work§,  vol.  iv.  p.  87.     Leltrr  to  Ike  Gomenmt 
amd  Comipamy  of  Merckami  Advemturera^  Mnrtk  26,  1675. 

Hiey  tee  plainly,  whatever  privileges  are  allowed  your  compeay 
at  Dort  will  be  given  by  the  other  towns,  either  openly  or  covertly,  to 
all  those  imierlopero  who  bring  their  woollen  manufacture  directly 
thither.  Id.     lb.  p.  88.  , 

But  Hymen,  when  he  heard  her  name, 
Call*d  tier  an  imteriopimg  dame. 

Coltom,     life.     Vimem  8. 

INTERLU'DE,\     Lat.  inter Aud-ert,   to  play  be- 
Interlu'der.      J  tween ;  inter,  and  lud-ert,  to  play. 
Something  played   between,    («c.    the   parts  of  the 
regular  drama,  the  main  or  principal  entertainment) 

Such  were  the  auncient  imterlmdes, 
So  wher  they  liked  than. 

Drami,     Horace.     Se/irr  lO.book  i. 

But  first  ru  tell  you,  by  this  honest  ale, 
In  my  conceit  this  is  a  pretty  tale  ; 
And  if  some  handsome  players  would  it  take. 
It  (sure)  a  pretty  interlude  would  make. 

Dray  torn.     Tke  Atoom^Ca^, 

What  a  benefit  this  would  be  to  our  youth  and  gentry,  may  be  aooa 
guest  by  what  we  know  of  the  corruption  and  bane  which  they  suck 
in  daily  from  the  writings  and  intertmdn  of  libidinous  and  ignoraat 
poetasters. 

Milton.     IVorkt,  vol.  1.  foL  6 1 .     Tke  Reaeom  of  Ckurck  Gotfermment 
ury'd  ayaimtt  Prttaty^  book  ii. 

They  make  all  their  scbollers  play-boyes  1  ]s*t  nol  a  fine  tight,  to 
see  all  our  children  made  eaterlmden  ? 

Bern  Jomaon.     Tke  Staple  of  Mewee.     Tke  third  Imitnmetmt  afteit 
tke  tkird  Act, 
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U  [To  time  T  liWwite  •S&tA']  mom  other  itttfnmeme9j  which  might 

tSL   dHvft  wHhia  dores,  is  well  as  altofcthcr  witboot 

Bmj/fm.     JVondf^  ToL  ii.  p.  K5.     n  Lady  SmmUr land,  4ikAMgwt, 
n.  1690. 

^  INTERMIGRATION,  firom  itUa-.  and  migration, 
firom  migrart,  cUum,  to  migraie,  to  move,  (from  ooe 
dwellinn^-place  to  another.) 

Motion  from  one  dwelling-place  to  another,  so  as  to 
mterchange  dwelling-places. 


N«f  tet  as  look  upon  ■•■  In  levtral  diinatM,  thoafh  in  the  same 
eoDtincot,  w«  shall  see  a  straafe  vaiietj  amoof  thaoi  in  colour,  6gura, 
stBtore,  eomplcxios,  himior;  aa4  all  arbiiif  from  the  difference  of  the 
diaaate,  tboofh  the  ooetiaeot  be  but  ooe,  as  to  point  of  access  and 
Batnal  iDtefCoana^  and  pomMlitjr  of  imia'migrmhomi^ 

Hmk.     Orifin  of  AJamJkmd,  di.  vii.  sec  2. 


INTETIMINABLE,"\      Pr.   inUrminS;  It   inter- 
IifTc'aifiNATE,  IminabiU;  Sp.  interminable; 

Ijits'bminatbo,  >Lat.  inierminatua ;  in^  priva- 

Imtekm INACTION,  |  tive,   and   lenninaiu*^   from 

Lhts'km iNXO.  ;  terminare^  terminMm  dart,  to 

bound,  to  fix  the  bound  or  terminui ;  Gr.  rdpfi-wp^  ei^ot. 
Thmt  cannot  be  bounded,  limited,  or  ended ;  bound- 
illimitable,  endless. 


is  A  dnU  be  eteraea 
Joy,  incomparable  myrth  without  heaviness. 
Love  wKh  charity  aod  grace  celestiall, 

Leering  mitimumakk^  lackiog  no  goodness. 

1%e  PkmmdMtmm  of  the  Abhrf  ofOhmeeHer,  p.  564. 


Bm  tidh«  thneg  tkaa,  that  bath  ned  ooeiprBhendelh  togider  all  the 
ef  tke  liii  mitt  mumkiv,  to  whone  there  ne  fayleth  noeght  of 
le  whoaM  tber  aye  nonght  of  the  preterite  eacaped  or 
■e  ie  jwitaeaaed  aod  pmed  by  righte  lo  ben  etemak 
Ckmmoer.     Tke/^k  Booie  ^  Bo€€imM,k\.U^ 

Aad*  ee  that  God,  whose  goodnes  is  ineitimnMe,  dothe  damne  ao 
a  vaaniber  of  people  to  talollerable  and  mterwumtAie  tormeotee 
fer  tus  pleasure. 

More.  Worie8,ki,27Z.  jiDialoge eometmimg Htremea. 

do  wa  is  mm  thoughts  open  these  cottages  of  clsy,  which  are 
nf  into  dost,  and  not  make  sure  work  of  those  glorious 

dwells  onr  mitrmmahie  and  incom* 


fFoHkt,  YoL  iii.  loL  112.     TV  Ckartsior  ofMmm, 

raelered  magaiScrotlf ,  imierwwuMff  ;  aod  two  of  these 
had  eo  swallowed  tnis  hope,  that  they  bad  pot  io  lor 
ia  fSbm  stale  to  be  his  cbeefe  peeres. 

Bmk.     fForkM,  voL  ii.  Ibl.  179.     Ckritt  Trun^Mrtd. 

^KTtthia  a  thicket  I  reposde ;  when  mmd 
I  ■■flad  vp  Mae  leaaos  io  beepe,  and  found 
QLm>  &I1  from  heaoen)  a  sleepe  imienmrnaie, 

Uotmer.     Ofyssey,  book  vU.  fol.  10& 

— —  Plains  immense 
a  aeiaw,  wmormmmom  neaos 


where  the  waadertng  aye, 
Uafiaty  is  ia  a  terdaat  ocean  lost. 

Tkowtoom, 

hypodMsis  admits  not  of  such  an  imtermimatr  division 
win  naive  it  elop  at  certain  solid  corpascles,  which,  for 
divisible,  era  called  atoms,  k^^fut. 
vol.  fiL  p.Ml.     Of  AtkUty  of  Ejltmtimmm,  eh.  t 


oalj  shows  the  caltured  soil, 
this  cool  station.    No  less  charms  the  eye 


Tkwl  wild  imitrmimdUe  waste  of  waves. 

Grmimgrr.     7W  Smgar^cmme,  book  Ui. 

—  Oa  bar  fVirtae's]  brow  to  place  the  crown 
Of  af  siffimiail  praiie  ;  through  future  worlds 
To  IdOow  her  imierwummied  way, 
Amd  bkas  Heaeea*s  image  in  the  heart  of  mao. 

Akemmde,     Pltmtmrtt  of  Imogination,  book  L 

IXTE'KMINATE,^  Lat«  inier-niinatuM,  from  in- 
IwTmMMtmx'nov.  fter-minari :  inter  is  emphatical. 
To 


MtL 


Enough,  enoagh  of  these  in/ermtealinf  jndfemeiits,  wheiawith,  if  I  nfTRRBO' 
would  Ibllow  the  steps  of  the  prophets,  I  might  strike  your  hearts      VATE 
with  just  horrour.  HtUt.     Rtmaim,  p.  163.  ^  ..   * 

God  forbids  any  image  and  timilitude  to  be  made  of  himself,  or  any 
thing  else  in  heaven,  or  in  earth,  or  io  the  sea,  aod  that  with  thfeat^ 
eninp  and  mtenmnmHom  of  his  serere  judgements  against  them  thrt 
did  make  them  for  worship. 

7\iybr.     Poiemicai  Diocumrtttf  book  it.  fol.  547.     Of  the  fFmr9ldp 
of  Imogea, 

INTERMINED,  from  inter,  and  mine,  q.  r. 
Intermixed  with  miiier. 

Her  large  oaks  so  long  green,  as  summer  there  her  bowers 
Had  set  up  all  the  year,  her  air  for  h^th  refio'd, 
Her  earth  with  alleaa  veias  so  richly  mtenmm*d 

Drmytom,     Pe/p-oAien,  eoag  28L 

INTERMINGLE,  from  inter,  and  mingle,  q.  v.  frooh^ 
A.  6.  meeng'On,  to  mix. 

To  mix  or  blend  one  with  another ;  to  intermix. 

And  springrng  herbes  reapt  np  with  hrssan  sitbes. 
Were  sought  sfter  the  right  course  of  the  moooe ; 
The  veoim  blacke  imierwumg/ed  with  milke. 

Surrey.      Firyii.    jEmeie, 

'  When  they  sew  once  the  Romans  running  apace  in  disaray  tnward 
the  citie,  they  mads  a  false  alarme,  crying  alowd  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  at  hand,  and  that  both  enemies  and  friends  togither  imlermitO' 
giedf  would,  enter  the  dltie,  anlesse  they  made  betiw  bast  to  shut 
gates.  Hoi/amd.    Lieimi,  fol.  &58. 

The  providaace  of  God  hath  so  cootrirad  it,  thai  our  good  and  evil 
days,  our  days  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  should  be  eniermUmgied 
each  with  the  other. 

Bi*hop  BmiL     IVorkt,  vol.  ii.  p.  23.     Sermom  16. 

■  8o  sporlSve  is  the  light 
Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  dances  as  they  dance, 
Shadow  and  sunshine,  mtmmn§iimg  quick, 
And  dark*ning  and  enlight'oiog.  as  llie  leaves 
Play  wanton,  ev*ry  moment,  ev'ry  spot. 

Cowper,     Tke  Tmtk,  baak  L 

INTERMIT,  "V  Ft.  entremettre ;  It  intermet- 
lyTSRMi'TTENT^  I  iere ;  Sp.  intermitir;  Lat  iji- 
IifTBaifi'TTiMOLY,  \  termtttere.  inter  uid  mUtert,  Jk- 
Interm I'ssiON,  I  eere  wt  raf,  to  c*aiiae  to  go. 
IwTERMi'ssiVB.  J  To  catise  to  go  between,  (ec.  so 
as  to  stand  in  the  way.)  and,  conaequentialiy,  to  stop  or 
stay,  to  interrupt,  to  diteontinoe,  to  ilelay  or  cease  awhile. 

Yet  oaee  agaiae,  my  auise,  I  pardon  pray. 
Thine  imiermiiied  song  if  1  repeate. 

fVyait,     Of  tke  Ehatk  of  tke  Gmmteue  of  PemUxthe. 

Whea  Kyng  Rdwaid  kaewe  of  the  erles  landyng,  aad  of  the  great 
lipajfii  of  the  poople,  that  lo  hym  incessantly  wtthoat  intermiuiom 
djd  resorte,  he  tl^n  began  to  thynke  on  his  busines. 

HaiL     Edwmd  IK     7%e  nitUk  Tere. 

Aod  now  by  means  of  tb'  imienmittcd  war 

Many  roost  valiant  men  impov'rished, 
Only  1^  him  fad  aad  rclievad  are  ; 

Chsly  respected,  gracM,  and  honoared. 

DameL     Htoiory  of  Cmi  ffiare,  book  ▼• 

But  intermistion  suffers  men  dispute 

What  dangers  are,  and  cos%  with  further  rare. 

Id,    Jb,  book  iii. 

Wounds  will  I  lend  the  French,  instead  of  eyes, 
To  weepe  their  intermietiur  miksrits. 

ShaJkspeare,     Henry  Fl.  fol.  96. 

And  when  he  had  remained  there  foure  dales,  by  the  same  river  he 
went  down  tu  Martis  C'aAlra,  troubled  sore  by  the  way  with  fits  of  an 
imtermittent  ague. 

HoUund,     Amwuanmt  Marctiiimus,  fol.  4*20.     /Vcwj  amd  Orotic, 
book  xx\\.  ch.  xH. 

And  undoubtedly  the^  grains  or  motes  willingly  left  in  that  eye, 
keep  the  sifhi  uf  it  from  beinf^  laid  wide  open  towards  the  object, 
aeflaring  it  to  look  up  but  iWersn/Aiy/y,  in  such  a  sort,  as  material 
grains  or  motes  got  into  our  natural  eyes,  keep  them  twinokling  and 
half  open.  .lfoiM/<iyae.    Demmte  &mye*,  Tremi,  6.  sec.  2. 
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A/»4  -wwr  '.a»**  ttfQ'JK.  ••*  Vw*'  'bt^ 


n  vus  act    lav  iicre  vare  ax 


flat  bodicsy  aie  ciQcd  mfenmiJi-  IN 

and  pbacts  and  fixed  itan.)  11 

\9fXMmnd  PkiiMO^,  cb.  u.  Q 

DnTRMUTXTAI.,    frooi  cnln',  and  mutual,  q.  v.  iji 

Rei^pnsealoraltcmie.  The  nilfr,  prefixed  NU 

»  wB^uaf.  «Hi  cdEf  be  §m  Ac  sdi«  of  emphasis.  *^^ 

cr 


or  fear. 
•/  C««il  Ifara^  book  iu. 


As  01 

It  01  iis 


jf  ipuiiiHi  due  dus 


to  JTiT.     Luer 


T!iL  ilH-L     Ctt  X  ffr  Ml  lA  PSK. 

^      LoJL  3l6!mal>a?^  o  mis  be- 

xno:!!;*    ^cvemi  or  aimiac  (nhHrsv  ca  okt 

J  sjcechcr  :  (^£:i/tTv  and   nairHn^ 

;   vE&ic.  b^  traasptisdaoSfe.  b«ctwma 


cr  D 


Mi,    il.booknL 


LmL  uilenHcunp;  ctriniame' 
;  from  tiller,  and  necare, 
kttktL    IntemeciTum  M- 

eapiUe^  aUiotMm:  deadly 


of  cadi  other. 


To 

W!(«a  Oirr  W«  ^s  4  3£tt  «p«cs  jik 
Chnt  a  $::dpt  ^  r^ :  Shn  ;iM^  «ii$ 

«brWt«(t  F^M^<tt  -^  ^^  «w'tt^  ««iv^^  «*L&iMfi  ■■■  1 11 1  !■■"  ^ 


by 

.by  Cvrxi.  DbnM, 


a  calcnUtkm 
BibyioKaB,  Pefsian,  and 
Aatyages  Aleia»tirr,  and  bis 
TcapasiaB,  and  tbe 
Ibe  Scjtbians ;  by 
'  Moors,  and 
•f  E^kMi;  b]r  tbe  tete 
m  tbe  Wot 
onbl  exceed  all 


IXTERXECnON.  LaL 


cb.  ix.  sec,' 2.   ^ 

put  i.  can.  1. 
;  to  knitj  to 


Hk4rfi/nr  <^^  CWW  iKur%.  ^^atk  v 


io(!e^to;  a  eoigiiiiction. 


Bto:  ai»"^ptr«  i«ei$  bn4ca  by  maa's  inegolaritic,  ibe  wisdom  of 
Ga«&  iiLui— Litrf  ae  vMe  fraae,  dnBgiog  tbe  form  into  a  kind  of 
caata  :  w-iwx*!!  'i<  cMTued  kis  owe  goodoess  and  maa*s  erfls  br  so 
*thiir»Vie  13  inar^KSSMm  &at  er'a  tbe  worst  parts  of  tbe  chaia  drew 
{gv«i  i.iKc  ;£kicaa. 

Ikmmie  fi—yci,  TIrtai,  4.  sec.  1. 


\'^t  Sn»«)^m'v  ^►iN  iS^  \^v»*r  ^Hiv«*.  ;V*^  4.-^  gl'\tfr*w^^a»t!tiq^  «s«l 
lyb^iow^  \\-»»v\  bv  Umv  «»ei  ^^uV  *i(  *«v>  iiikultw  «MA>irs  **f«i  ** 


ITTTERNVXCIO.!      It  iniemunzio;  Sp..  i/i/cr- 
1>  rsiLxvSct.  }  nuncio  ;  LaL  internuncius  ;  in- 

iirr.  3Uid  'ra.'M«s»  one  i*ho  brings  something  new,  firom 

v«w<.  uew^  <;«Mi  mliquid  nori  apporlaL] 

Otte  who  bears  nncs  between  or  among,  from  one  to 

aJBKXb^ ;  a  messenger  between  different  parties. 


IMIUMV  NPWK.   tUM\*  t^l.  t^f.r.  *m\  wwJftM' 
|1u»  >»fc^«i\'¥  Wl\>t**w  \hiH^wwl  \(i\MfKfck    S«  mi  extt^d 


\9ii  ^f  mrt  ceaM  lo  ask  a  i«asoo  of  aught  from  our  dear  mother, 
*i^'*  i:rt^>»kw  «»3er  tbe  lock  and  key  of  her  prelates,  her  spiritual 
M^b^fc«n:  tber  oaly  are  the  intemiMciot,  or  the  go-betweens,  of 
tit*  trvis  oirtV  J  mummery. 

JMU^M.     •>*«.  «d.  i.  foL  100.    Anmadverttont  upon  the  Reman" 
^trmUi  Defmce. 

UnSiftmc^  is  fcmiliarly  conveyed  by  the  inter-nunce  of  pidgeons 
t?»i*ta  »r  <or  tbe  purpose,  that  is,  carried  in  open  cages  from  the 
3v..*-K>«W  and  freed  with  their  letters  of  advice,  f contriv  d  m 
,Mu-tv^  ^rtvwl*  about  their  bodies,  and  under  the  wiug)  which  they 
bmt  «ttb  wx^nderful  expedition.  »r    •     ,•  ^  ^ 

£Wyi.     Mi9ttaMamt  Unlingt,  p.  648.     Navigation  and  Com- 

Tbe  mstmun^  at  Bnissels  proceeded  to  censure  those  that  were 
fcc  iL  « ettemies  to  the  papal  authority.    ^      _  .       .^>-. 

•^  ^  Bum€t,    Own  Ttmct,  Anno  1662. 
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INTERPALE,  from  inter,  and  paU,  q.  v.  See 
MPALV,  ante. 

To    plaee  palea  between;  to  interlace  with  pale$ ; 

pmerally,  to  interlace. 

He  ware  apoa  hhi  he«d  i  diadcme  of  purpU  imterpaied  with  white, 
te  as  Daniu  was  accottomed. 

Brtmde.     QmintuM  Cmrtitu,  book  vi.  (oL  151. 

1NTERPAUSE,  inter,  and  pausa ;  6r.  wav^ty,  to 


A  poMte  or  cessation  between. 

Asd  therefore  this  all  other  coureet  tUj*d^ 

And  outwardly  these  inward  haten  agreed) 

Gitriof  an  mi*rf<imMe  to  pride  and  tpite  ; 

Which  breAth*d  Uit  to  break  out  with  freater  mieht. 

DmtieL     History  of  Ovii  H^an,  book  vi.  ^ 

INTERPE^L,  ■)      Fr.  inierpeller  ;  Sp.  interpelar] 
IsTrsmPB^AL,  >lL    interpellazione ;    Lat.    inter- 

luTZtL^ELULTJoy, )  pellare ;    to    interrupt  any  one 

^wakin^,  {inier^  and  pellare,  loqui,  to  speak.) 
To  interrupt  any  one  speaking ;  generally,  to  inter- 

ra|>t;  consequentially,  to  interfere,  to  intercede. 

He  fyttctb  now  on  the  right  hand  of  his  father  almighty,  cdUnuallye 
he  anketh  uUerpeHudom  for  vs  sinners,  and  shall  come  at  the  Utter 
day  le  iadge  the  quicke  ft  the  dead. 

Bale*    Jpoiofff  p.  8. 

Here  one  of  as  began  to  inierpeai 
Old  Mneroon. 
More,     Om  the  Soui,  book  iii.  part  i.  st  31.  p.  44. 

Hope  hath  her  end !  and  Faith  hath  her  reward  I 
TYa*  being  thus :  «»hy  should  my  tongue  or  pea 
Prcsaoie  to  interpett  that  fulnesse,  when 
Nothing  can  more  adome  it  then  the  seat 
That  she  is  in,  or  make  it  more  compleat  ? 
Bern  Jomaom,     rmUr-m-ooiU,    Elegit  9.    Q«  Mjf  Mmm 

Wherewith  Sl  Ambrose  and  St  Austine  were  'so  eitremely  takea 
«p«  ikal  ihs  latter  makes  no  little  complaint  of  the  importunity  of 
caoltsaall  tmierptliatiom*. 
Iforit,  voL  iii.  foL  232.    A  1>ftn€e  of  the  Hmmhk  Remote- 


TVty  saw  and  worshipped  thee,  leasorelyascendinf  up  throsgh  the 
|iee  of  this  lower  hea%en,  till  a  cloud  intercepted  thee  from  their 
■girt,  neither  then  could  easily  be  taken  oflT,  either  by  the  interposi* 
liiB  ef  that  dark  body,  or  by  the  inttrptltatwm  of  angels. 

id.     n.  bl.  952.     The  Great  Mattery  of  OoMimnt, 

Wit  apeak  hb  aence,  we  lire  his  life,  we*  breath  his  accents,  we 
daaipi  ia  order  to  his  purposes,  and  our  persons  are  gracious  by  his 
hniiana,  and  are  sccepted  by  his  imterptiiatwm  and  intercessioD  in 
the  act  and  ofices  of  Christ. 

Tnifhr.    Serwtom  2.  part  ii.  p.  12. 

INTERPLACE.  inter,  and  place,  q.  ». 
To  piace,  to  put,  between  or  among. 

Or  was  the  pow*r  of  lords  (thus  interplae'J 
Betwixt  the  height  of  princes,  and  the  state) 

Tk*  occaMoo  that  the  people  so  embrac'd 
Tbeir  actions,  and  attend  on  this  debate. 

DoMVfL     History  of  avti  Wan,  book  vii. 

Aad  that  your  nature,' virtue,  happy  birth. 
Have  therein  highly  ifUerplaed  your  name, 
Yoa  flsay  not  run  the  least  course  of  neglect. 

Id,     To  UdyAnmeOiJ^rd, 

INTERPLANETARY,  tii^«-,  and  planetary,  from 
flamel^  q,  v. 

Spaces  between  the  planets. 

By  tlw  air  I  comroonlv  understand,  that  thin  6uid,  diaphanous, 
sasiUe,  and  dilatsble  body,  in  which  we  breathe,  and  wherein 
we,  which  envelopes  tlie  earth  on  all  sides  to  a  great  height 
the  highest  mountains  ;  but  yet  is  so  different  from  the  ether 
rewan)  in  the  imtermtmdame  nr  interpla$tetmry  spaces,  that  it 
s  the  rays  of  the  moon  and  other  remoter  luminaries. 
B0fU,     Wvrks,  %ol.  V.  p.  612.     Genn-at  Hiitory  of  the  Air, 

INTERPLEADER,  (Bill  of.)  in  Law,  is  a  proceeding 
wf  wbid,  wbeo  two  or  more  persons  set  up  separate 

TOU  XXXT. 


claims  to  the  same  thing,  a  third  party,  who  aclcnow*  INTBRp 
ledges  that  he  has  no  claim  to  the  subject  in  dispute,  PLEADER, 
and  that  he  is  willing  to  pay  or  deliver  it  to  the  rightful  n^ei^. 
claimant,  can  compel  them  to  try  the  question  of  right  POINT, 
between  themselves.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was 
once  common  in  our  Courts  of  Law,  but  it  is  now  prac- 
tically confined  to  Courts  of  Equity.  One  instance  will 
show  sufficiently  its  nature  and  object.  The  East  India 
Company  had  contracted  with  A.  B.  for  certain  goods. 
The  g^oods  were  supplied,  and  the  Company  was  per* 
fectly  ready  to  pay  for!  them,  when  C.  D.  gave  notice 
that  A.  B.  had  assigned  the  contract  to  him.  that  the 
goods  were  his,  and  that  he  hud  in  fact  supplied  them 
to  the  Company.  A.  B.  admitted  that  there  had  been 
some  arrangement  relative  to  the  goods,  but  asserted 
that  there  had  been  no  valid  assignment  of  the  con- 
tract Both  demanded  payment,  and  both  threatened 
the  Company  with  legal  proceedings  ;  upon  which  the 
Company  filed  a  Bill  of  Interpleader  aprainst  them, 
praying  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute between  themselves.  Unless  Courts  of  Equity 
itssumed  this  jurisdiction,  innocent  parties,  like  the 
Company  in  the  case  above,  might  frequently  be  com- 
pelled to  try  the  rights  of  strangers  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  party  who  makes  this  application  to  a 
Court  of  Equity  is  required  to  pay  the  disputed  sum  of 
money  into  Court,  there  to  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the 
proper  officer,  and  to  be  paid  over  by  him  to  the  person 
who  shall  ultimately  substantiate  his  claim.     The  ap- 

eication  roust  also  oe  accompanied  with  an  affidavit, 
which  the  applicant  must  swear  that  there  is  no  col- 
losloii  between  him  and  any  of  the  other  parties.  That 
such  a  'precaution  is  necessary  the  following  instance 
will  show.  A  tenant  conspired  with  a  stranger  to  com- 
pel his  landlord  to  disclose  his  title  to  the  property.  It 
was  arranged  between  them  that  the  tenant  should  file 
a  Bill  of  Interpleader  against  his  landlord  and  the 
stranger,  stating  in  it  that  they  both  claimed  the  rent 
from  him,  that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  pay,  but  that 
he  did  not  know  who  was  legally  entitled ;  and  it  was 
hoped  that  by  these  means  the  landlord  would  be  com- 
pelled to  come  forward  and  disclose  his  title.  But  the 
collusion  was  discovered,  the  Bill  was  dismissed  with 
heavy  costs,  and  the  solicitor  for  the  tenant  was  very 
near  having  his  name  struck  off  the  roll.  Executora 
and  Trustees,  '.vhen  they  do  not  know  how  to  act 
amongst  conflicting  claims,  may,  by  a  proceeding  simi- 
lar to  a  Bill  of  Interpleader,  obtain  the  aid  and  direc- 
tion of  a  Court  of  Equity. 

INTERPLEDGE,  from  inler,  and  pUdgt,  {q.  v.)  i.  e. 
says  Tooke,  pleght,  from  the  verb,  To  plight. 

To  plight,  offer,  or  give  surety  between ;  or  one  with, 
or  to,  another. 

By  this  and  thine,  said  gentle  Gondibert, 

In  sU  distrem  of  various  courts  snd  warre. 
We  imterp/edgf  and  bind  each  other's  heart. 

To  strive  who  shall  possess  griePs  (rreatest  share. 

Davenant.     Gondibert^  book  i.  can.  6. 

INTERPOINT,  inUr,  and  point,  q.  v.  Lat.  pungere, 
punctum. 

To  place  or  insert  points  or  marks,  sc,  of  pause  ot 
stop ;  to  interpause. 

At  length,  when  past  the  first  of  sorrows  worst, 

When  calm*d  confusion  better  form  sffbnls ; 
Her  heart  command*,  her  words  should  pass  out  first, 

And  then  her  sighs  should  imterpoiast  her  words. 

DmM.    HmioryfChiifrm,}Mkyu 
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yhm  lillew,  o«  tke  behalfe  •f  the  mont  tfraaaictU  kinf  of  the  Tti^ 
bad  been  twtse,  as  a  mesMng«r  aod  mierfrHer^  with  Uw  kinf  of 


Hmkhoft,     Foyc^ei,  4*<7-  ▼ol.  L  loL  20.     7*il«  Cmfw^  Por/«. 
•^  Nothing  D«w  is  free  from  detractian,  and  when  princes  alter  cu»- 

■•      toiDes,  even  heavie  to  iha  subject,  best  ordinances  are  intrrpreted 
^J  XBiiovaik>os.  Hmhinglom,     The  AmiMor'a  Prrface. 

Bot  hovsocTer  the  law  be  in  truth  or  inlrrprrtah/e  (for  k  might  ill 


me  to  offer  deternuaatioo  in  matter  of  this  kind)  it  is  certain. 

Drayton.     Poiy^oibiom^  song  17. 

Aad  those  I  took  to  be  of  mine  own  opinion,  and  divers  doctors  that 
foQowedy  who^  sentence  I  did  imtrrprefatf  as  to  agree  with  mine. 
Strfpe.     Lift  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  ch.  v.  sec.  5.  p.  120. 

Since  ber  imterjiretatitmtj  and  our  deeds, 

Unto  a  like  infinity  arise; 
As  being  a  science  that  by  nature  breeds 

Contention,  strife,  an  J  ambiguities. 

DojtiW.     To  Sir  Tkowioi  Fgrfrton,  Kmighl. 

So  that  by  this  interpretative  compacl,  each  party  hath  made  that 
\Mmfn\  m  time  of  war,  which  i^  unlawful  in  time  of  peace.  And  in 
&e  practice  thereof,  one  parly  doth  no  otherwise  to  the  other,  than 
wkat  be  imterprelatitefy  agrees  and  wills  the  other  should  do  to  him. 

Haie.      Con/emplationtf  voL  ii.  p.  467. 
To  understand  our  stale,  no  marvel  then  though  we 
Should  so  to  Cxsar  seek,  in  his  reports  to  see 
What  anciently  we  were  ;  when  in  our  infant  war, 
Unskilful  of  our  tongue  bot  by  interprets, 
He  nothing  had  of  ours  which  our  great  bards  did  sing, 
Eaeept  some  few  poor  words. 

Dray  torn,     Polf-^ttmm^  I0iig6. 

Are  there  not  many  points,  some  needful  sure 
To  «a%iQg  faith,  that  scripture  leaves  objure  ? 
Which  every  »ect  will  wrest  a  several  way, 
For  what  ooe  sect  imterprtttj  all  sects  may. 

Dryden.     Reiifio  Laid, 

It  is  not  that  I  am  ignorant  how  many  several  texts  of  scripture 
lingly   support   that  cause  ;  but  neither  am  I  ignorant  how  til 
texts  Buy  receive  a  kinder  and  more  mollified  mterpretatiim. 

Id.     Ih.     Prtfact. 

to  «iy  that,  without  their  fall,'there  never  would  hare  been  any 
HeJl  at  a.'!,  aod  that  the  same  or  equal  punishment  should  not  thea 
hav«  been  rofiicled  upon  wicked  men  for  (he  same  crimes,  as  there 
mam  shall ;  is  repreaenting  God  like  an  arbitrary  tyrant,  who,  without 
cartng  to  make  an  eihict,  equal,  and  particular  distribution  of  justice, 
4eala  with  all  oflcaders  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  alike,  because  they 
ksec  all  rmierpretativriy  jo'tnad  in  opposing  his  authority. 

Gmrke.      Worko,  voL  iii.  fol.  7'23,     Utter  to  Mr.  DodweU, 

Tlie  sacred  books,  you  say,  are  full  and  plain, 
And  every  needful  point  of  truth  contain  : 
AM  who  can  read  interpretert  may  be  : 
Thus,  though  ynur  several  churches  disagree. 
Yet  every  saint  has  to  himself  alone 
The  secret  of  his  philosophic  »tone. 

Dryden.     The  Hind  and  the  Pmnthn'. 

If  one  consult  the  critics  thereupon, 
Some  places  have  a  note,  some  others  none ; 
And  whea  they  take  inferpietatiny  paini^ 
Sometimes  the  difficulty  still  remains. 

Byrom.     Critical  Remarki  on  Horace. 

TW  rigour  of  inierpreta/ive  lexicography  requires  that  the  expk^ 
■BtiO«,  and  the  word  explained,  should  be  always  reciprocal ;  this  I 
kase  always  endeavoured,  but  could  not  always  attain. 

JokmooH.     Preface  to  the  Emgiith  Dictionary, 

Ifcrt  wHcre  vicious  ca«toro,  or  perverse  interpreterw^  had  depraved 
^  relifioa  of  nature,  there  particular  care  was  taken  fin  the  New 
TrsNireat)  to  remove  the  rubbish  of  time  and  malice,  and  to  reinstate 
^m  isjured  moraliJes  in  their  primitive  dignity  and  splendor. 
~~  ff  oris,  voL  i.  p.  287.     The  Dn-ine  Legation^  book  L 

o. 


IXTERPRISE,  i.  e.  EnUrprue,  q.  v. 

Kyuge  Henry  not  myndynge  to  lye  still  in  Normandy,  nor  to  letot 
fcs  uHrrprtce  vnperfbrmed,  sent  the  Duke  of  Clarence  to  the  sea  coastc, 
wtycbe  with  great  dificolty  gaUe  the  tonne  of  Bayeur. 

Hail.     Henry  V.     The  drtk  Yere, 

rNTERPUNCnON,  From  Lat  inUrjnmgen,  in- 
krjmMciMM,     See  Intx&pouit,  Mule. 


A  Ttrioofl  interpwmeiionf  a  parenthesis,  a  tetter,  aa  aoeent,  may    INTQU 
■ach  aker  the  senre.  PUNG- 

Tt^fSor.    Po/ewuea/ Di§comrwet,(o\.91S»    Liberty  of  Prophetyiny,  TION 

INTERRE'IGN.-J      Skinner   had  .only   seen   this        —  ' 
Interre'gency,     I  word    (inierrei^n)    in    the   Die- ^'^'J*^^ 
Interre'gnum,       I  tionaries.     It  is  used  by  Bacon,  ^  Q^TK, 
Interre'x.  J  and  very  freely  by  our  old  Trana- 

latofy  Holland. 

Fr.  interregne;  It.  interregno ;  Lat.  interregnum^ 
{inter,  and  regnum,  from  reg-ere,  to  rule  or  govern.)  As 
the  Fr.  interregne, — The  npace  or  government  between 
the  death  or  deposition  of  one  prince  and  the  entrance 
or  election  of  another ;  Cotgrave  ;  also  between  the  ces- 
sation of  one,  and  the  establishment  of  another,  govern- 
ment. 

llns  soverai;;ntie  and  preheminence  determined  eoery  five  daica: 
and  thus  went  it  through  them  all  round  iu  coarse.  After  whick 
manner  they  continued  the  space  of  one  years.  And  the  govemement 
upon  this  occasion  was  (as  is  still  at  this  day)  called  interregnmwu 
(the  inierregencie.) 

Holland.     Livius,  fol.  13. 

The  Romans  call  ibis  manner  of  regiment  in  vacation  interreyniam^ 
as  yea  would  say,  rule  for  the  time. 

Str  Thomag  iVor/A.     Plutarch^  fol.  51.     Amiia. 

And  the  consuls  also  being  sicke  and  thereby  disabled  to  govema, 
it  was  thoui;ht  good  to  take  new  connsell  and  advise  of  auspices  or 
tokens  of  birds,  by  an  interreigHe.  When  as,  therefore,  by  an  act  of 
the  senat,  the  coo»uU  bad  resigned  their  office,  M.  Kurius  Camillas 
was  created  interregenl' ;  who  named  after  him  P.  Comelios  Scipio: 
and  he  afterwards  Lu.  Valerius  Potitns  to  be  inierrcT. 

Holland.     Ltvim,  fol  201 . 

And  as  in  interreigne  men  draw 

Pow'r  to  themselves  of  doing  right, 
When  generous  reason,  not  the  law. 

They  think  restrains  their  appetite. 

IMtvemani,     The  Dreatne, 

I  shall  continue  the  recital  of  all  that  passed  in  this  interregnmatf 
till  the  throne,  which  he  now  left  empty,  was  filled. 

Bumei.     Oam  Tnne§*    Jmmee  //.  Anm  1688. 

The  next  interregnum  will  probably  shew  more  of  him. 

Burhe.      Workt,  vol.  vii.  p.  37.     On  French  Affairu 

INTE'RROGATE,  r.  T       Fr.  interroguer;  It  in- 
Inte'raooate,  n,  I   terrogare  ;  Sp.  interrogar ; 

iNTRaaoGA'TiON,  I   Lat  tA^- fo^are,  t/i/er,  and 

iNTEaao'oATiVE,  y  rog-are^  to  seek  or  ask.  from 

iNTBRao'oATiVBLT,         |   0^7- eiy,   to    stretch    ont, 

reach  aAer,  to  seek  after. 
To  seek  after,  to  ask,  to 

inquire  or  make  inquiry,  to  question,   to  put  or   ask 

questions. 

Interrogatory,  in  Engrlish'Iep^al  proceedings,  is  usually 

applied  to  a  written  question,  io  distinction  to  quedioiu 

pat  wrti  voce. 

But  to  encuutre  directly  with  this  auctor,  where  he  opposith  by 
tnterrogation^  and  would  be  aunswered,  whither  an  vnrepentant  syn- 
that  receyueih  the  sacrament  hath  Christes  body  with  la  hlai  or 


IlfTE'RROOATOR, 
iNTCRau'oATORY. 


Stephen,  Bishop  of  Wynekesler.    Thai  euel  Men  may  eate  of  Chrmiet 

Body,  fol.  80. 

For  al  voices  that  are  relatiues,  may  sometimes  be  'interrogaiiae§f 
is  whan  they  aske  a  question.  Udall     Fiowret,  p.  104. 

Here  now,  when  as  no  sufiiciente  occasion  was  geuen  to  the  Pharl« 
sees,  eyther  to  rebuke  Je^un,  or  to  bee  cruell  aga'uste  the  man,  wbicba 
had  spoken  warely  and  with  good  aduisement,  they  wer  turned  backe 
agayn  to  iheyr  former  inierrogaiorieo^  driuing  driftes  on  euery  syda 
how  to  beriue  and  rubbe  Christ  of  bis  praise. 

Jd,    John,  ch.  is. 

Poets,  during  the  gayety  and  wantonness  of  the  Muse,  are  but  at 
children  to  philosophers,  (though  of  some  g^nt  race,)  whose  first 
thoughts  (wildeand  roaming  farr  ofiT)  must  be  brought  home,  watched 
and  interrogated,  and  after  they  are  made  more  regular,  be  encea* 
raged  and  praised  for  doing  well,  that  they  might  delight  in  aiming  al 

Dmwemami.    Prtfaee  Is  GamdihrL 
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!*•  wid«  ciptntion  of  feMrd  views,  and  hit  tnantntlM  of 
circnm»taotJal  wicCtes,  would  have  btcn  obttructrd  and  erobarraated 
by  the  frrqocaC  itdtnettiom  of  the  mom  which  are  the  necessary 

^    cffacla  of  rhjTBM. 

A.  Jo^mmm,     Work»t  toI.  si.  p.  20S.     Lift  cf  Thomson. 

^      INTERSERTION,  Lat  inter-Mcrere.    See  Insert, 

Though  they  hav«  tome  imietneriionn  which  are  plainly  tporioat, 
y«t  the  suhttaace  of  them  cannot  be  taaed  for  other  then  holy  and 
SBcient. 
BM/.  ##%rii^YoLiu.foL215.  A  Dtfetux  of  ike  hmkie  Rmmmiirmmee. 

Th&m  mier»ettim§  of  differing  entertainments  are  like  woods  or 
hOUy  which  rest  the  sifht  in  this  Yast  projiprct  of  solitude,  affording 
•■r  fancies  this  af  reeahle  iotermiature  of  variety  and  rest. 

Memniague.     Dtvouie  Euayei^  Treat,  19.  sec.  5. 

INTERSET,  from  inter,  and  ir/,  q.  r.     A.  S.  tdi-an. 
To  mi,  put,  or  place  between  or  among. 

'  He  saw  thi«  Harrier  of  divliko 
Thas  imtertee,  to  keep  his  frowardness 
Back  fraai  presumptive  pres&ing. 

DomieL     HiUory  of  CiwI  fFart,  book  viii. 

nrrERSHOCK.  from  inter,  and  shock,  q,  r. 
To  Mkodt  or  akiike  ($ub.  violently)  one  with  another, 
■ntnally. 

What  discoDteotments  will  there  still  arise 
la  such  a  camp  of  kiiip,  to  mtenkock 
Each  other's  greatness. 

Ckonu  im  Phiiotiu.     Grrciam  and  Prrtimm, 


INTBR. 
TANQLB. 


INTERSPACE,  from  inUr,  and  space,  q,  v.     Lat. 


The  apooe  or  distance  between. 

That  of  Charles  the  Great  (which  seems  the  first  remsrkably  closed 
i)  was  franwd  after  this  manner,  with  an   intersection  in  tho 
firoa  the  main  cros4>ing  barre%  and  the  tntertpacetf  unto  the 
cirrley  eoaUaaed  by  handsome  network -plates. 

Sir  Tktmu  Browm.     Cjrma  Garden,  ch.  ii.  p.  41. 

INTERSPE'RSE.l      I-At.  intempe.rgrre,  intersper' 
JjrTBKSPB'asiON.      J  ff/m,     to    scatter    between   or 

amoDg;  (JmUr,  and  ipargrre^  to  scatter.) 

To  ](catter  or  sprinkle  between  or  aniong^ ;  to  put  or 

place  in  a  scattered,  severed,  separate  form  or  manner, 

among-  other  things. 

they  cowust  only  of  request*,  being  all  supplicatory 
;  yoa  aboald  do  well  to  intertfterse  among  them  some  eucha* 
efacaUtiooa  aad  doaologies,  some  oblations  of  thankfulness. 

liuweil.     Letter  67.  hook  iu 


>Kppa  did  math  bruise  us  on  the  various  coloured 
which  the  whole  moontaine  is  cover*d.  some  like  pitch, 
fall  of  perfect  brimstone,  others  metaliq,  iatenperi'd  with  in* 
poaaices,  (of  all  w<^  I  made  a  coUrciion.) 

Meamin,  vol.  I  p.  141.     Nap/et,  Febnuny  7,  1645. 


ft  [TriwHj  laland]  Fiei  in  the  Utitude  of  56^  36',  and  in  the  loofi. 

de  of  206  ,  aad  betweea  two  aud  three  leagues  from  the  continent ; 

is  imitrwptrmd  with  small  islandi  snd  rock^. 

Csol.     f-'ofagei^  vol.  vi.  book  iii.  ch.  >ii.  p.  375. 

INTERSPIRATION,  inter,  and  spiration,      Lat. 
frrore;  to  breath.     Sec  Inspire,     if  all  .seems  to  mean 
Aa  intpiraiioH  at  imUnxiU. 

What  graciooa  respits  are  here,  what  faxourablr  intrrgpimtionSf  a« 
if  God  hmdm  me  to  recollect  myself,  and  incited  mc  to  meet  him  by  a 
■Bsoaoblc  homiliation. 
BoM.  liWAfl,voLiii.lQl.660.    Satan'tjfery  Dnrtiqmemck^d.il9C.2, 

IKTERSTELLAR,  from    inter,    and  stellar,  from 
Int.  jCeHo,  a  star.     The  space,  the  sky. 
Between  or  amonpc  ^e  stars. 

fThiil  Bay  appear  (to  omit  other  argume nt*)  by  what  later  astro- 

•era  kaee  observed  concerning  the  free  and  unre*i<lcd  motion  of 

aa  have,  by  a  trmjectton  ihroii;;h  the  ■'iher,  for  a  long 

thioofh  the  celestial  or  imterntettar  part  of  Uie  universe. 

B^jfk.     H'orks,  vul.  i.  p.  379.     qf  Fhuditf, 


The  interstellar  part  of  the  world,  if  I  may  so  ttile  it,  bean  so  Tery     INTER- 
great  a  pioportion  to  the  globes,  and  their  atmospheres  too,  if  other  STRLIAR. 
liars  hate  any  as  well  as  the  earth,  that  it  is  alntost  iocoroparably 
greater  in  respect  of  them,  than  all  our  itmo«phtre  is  in  respect  of  the 
clouds. 
Jd,     i&.  vol.  iii.  p.  250.     Experiments  tomching  the  Spring  of  Air. 

INTE'RSTICE,")      Fr.  interstice;   It.  interttizio; 

iNTBasTi'TiAL,      >Sp.  tii/^rj/icio ;  Vox,  interUiiium, 

Intbrsti'tion.  J  Kpace  standing  hetween,  (iit^er, 
and  sto,  stiti,  to  stand,) 

Space  standing  or  sittiate  between  $  space  or  time 
Intervening. 

The  ftrste  periferie  of  all 
Kngendreth  mist,  and  oucrmnre 
Tlie  dewes  and  the  frostes  hore, 
After  thiike  ta/ers/icsMt, 
In  whiche  thei  take  impression. 

Cower.     Cumf  Am.  book  vii.  fol.  143. 

For  when  the  aiery  intertiiceg  are  filled,  and  as  much  of  the  salt  of 
tlie  ashes  at  the  water  «ill  imbibe  is  dissol\eJ,  there  remains  a  gross 
and  terieous  portion  at  the  bottom. 

Sir  rAoiNOj  Brown,     f'tdgar  Errown^  book  it  ch.  v. 

The  like  is  obsenrable  in  oyled  paper,  wherein  the  interstitiall  di- 
visions  being  continua'ed  by  the  accession  of  oyl,  it  becometh  more 
transparent,  and  admits  the  visible  raves  with  less  umbosity. 

Id.    kch.i. 

By  this  experiment,  if  it  be  compared  with  the  tliird  receiver  ia 
the  lormer  eiperiment,  we  may  conjecture,  that  wine  doth  hinder  the 
fermentatiio  of  peaches,  if  it  be  in  a  sufficient  quantity  ;  but  here  the 
wine  was  not  sufficient,  because  the  piece»  of  that  peach,  which  was 
cut,  di<l  fill  the  whole  receiver,  so  that  no  room  was  left  for  the  wtne» 
but  in  the  intentiTet. 
Boyle,     IVorks,  vol.  iv.  p.  582.     Ph^eo-Mrrkanical  Experimmts. 

So  that  the  water  which  at  first  had  gained  upon  our  pumps,  was 
what  came  in  at  the  interstices  between  the  stone  and  the  edge^  of  tho 
hole  that  received  it 

Cook.     Voyage;  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  iv.  p.  137. 

now  many  cha«ms  he  would  find  of  wide  and  continued  vacuity, 
aad  how  many  interttUud  spaces  unfilled,  even  in  the  most  tuinultu- 
oos  hurries  of  business,  and  the  most  eager  vehemence  of  pursuit. 

Johnaon.     The  Rambler,  No.  8. 

INTERTA'IN,  ^J      Also  anciently,  and  now  usu- 

iNTRaTA'i.NER,       ^a^^'.  writtcn  Entertain,  q,  v,     Fr. 

Interta'inment.J  f/i/re/f/iir;  It.  intrattenare  ;  Sp. 
mtretener ;  Lat.  inter,  among^,  and  tenere,  to  keep ;  to 
keep  among. 

To  keep  or  hold,  to  take,  admit,  or  receive  among, 
sc.  as  a  g^e^t,  companion,  servant,  or  soldier ;  to  treat 
as  such ;  to  give  harbour  to.     See,  more  fully,  EwrBE- 

TAI.N. 

Aeripii  kominem  newto  melius  promts,  nee  prolixius,  he  interteineiA 
a  nil,  no  ml  in  the  woride  better,  nor  more  sumptuously. 

rdidl.     nmeres,  p.  109. 

I  do  not  misltke  your  interteinment  or  harborou:;h.  ne  despise  lo^ 
he  a  soiounier  emong  you.  Jd,     Luke,  ch.  ir. 

For  the  Ar^emi,  and  other  nations,  (by  their  example,^  both  of 
France  and  also  about  the  Alpe«,  not  only  received  and  intertetned 
hira,  but  also  accompanied  him  to  the  waire. 

Holland.     Livim,  fol.  C57. 

[The  king]  bcinp  in  his  nature  sod  constitution  of  minde  not  very 
apprehensiue  or  forecasting*  of  future  euents  a-larrc  off,  but  an  iit/rr- 
leiMT  of  fortune  by  the  day,  rejoined  to  rest  %j»on  ll.e  title  of  Ijin- 
caster.  B*iCOM.     Ktng  lie/try  VU,  foL  5. 

INTKRTALK,  inter,  and  talk,  q.  r. 

*]fo  talk  or  hold  talk  or  conversation  one  with  another. 

Ainnnsot  the  myrtles  as  I  walk'd. 
Love  auii  my  si>!h«  thus  imtertaik*d: 
*'  Tell  me  (»aid  I  in  deep  di«tre<s) 
Where  may  I  find  my  sliepherdesa.** 

Carew,     7%4  Enqwiry. 

INTERTANGLE,  inter,  and  tangle,  q.  v.  And  see 
Intanole,  ante. 
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To  turn  another  wty ;  "  to  conrey,  or  tarn  the  wrongs 
ij,  hence«  to  purloyn.*  Cotgrave. 

IW  pMd  Mvcr  inifrwert,  nor  mijcogDiM  the  (trour  and  '.benefit 
vWch  tbcj  haw  rccvnrecL 

Fimtmrvk,  (oL  693.     Q^  Common  Comceptiom  •goimai  ike 


IkA  hf  alio  ehortl?  woald  fire  information,  that  Palladim  being 
■«t  as  as  aprifkt  and  ancomipt  notarie,  had  inlerveried  and  con- 
ic^ all  Ibe  aoukliourfl*  donative  to  hii  own  proper  fi'**^* 
M      lawn  ■III!  I  ifii nffi—,  fnl  117      FmUmtimmmt  mul  Fa/emt, 


mtenrrU  a  profit  beloogiog  to  another  bj  any  of  these 
b  a  thief  aad  a  robber. 

SotttA.     Senmnif  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

INTERVIEW,  also  anciently  written  EnUrview,  q.  v, 
]iifcp»  and  vmo.  q.  v.  from  the  Fr.  voir;  Lat.  vid-tre^ 
ti  9CC.     STeiUrtvoir,  to  behold  or  yisit  one  another. 

A  8MV  or  Tisii  between  or  among  persons. 

By  oar  ftmt  stranf*  and  faul  interview. 

By  all  dcaifat,  which  thereof  did  ensue, 

By  our  loaf  ttririDf  hoprs,  by  that  remorse, 

¥rhich  ny  words  aiasculine,  persuasive  force 

Begot  in  thaa,  and  by  the  memory 

Of  horta,  which  spies  and  rivals  threateo'd  BSt, 

Icaknlybef. 

X^ae.     Fmmeral  Elegiet,     On  hit  Wife, 

Stay,  stay  yoar  steps,  and  1i«ten  to  my  vows, 
Tie  iba  last  mitrwiem  that  fate  allow  t ! 

Dtydem,     firyi/.    jEmeid,  book  ri. 

Ami  m  Octobar  (1538)  ha  passed  the  seat,  snd  had  sn  imterviem 
with  tna  Preach  kinf ;  where  all  the  mo^t  obliging  compliments  that 
vara  poaaiblc  pssssrt  oa  both  sides  with  f  rest  magniAcence,  and  a 
km  anion  wrns  concerted  about  all  thtir  affairs. 

Bmrmet,     History  of  the  Refitrmmtum,  Anm  1532. 

INTERVISIT,  infer,  and  ciiil,  q,  v.  Lat.  vUit-are^ 
to  ace  or  ^  to  see  frequently,  from  vu-tre^  to  see  or  go 
to  aec. 

To  go  to  see  each  other ;  to  vUU  one  with  another 

Aad  after  haTmf  ftnish'd  all  the  rite 

Of  oompliment  and  imterviaittng, 
Hw  bqwibly  craves  dismission,  that  he  mifhl 

Retire  awhile,  t'  attead  the  msnag inj^ 
Aad  saltiaf  of  his  roaatry  bu»*ne«s  ri^ht. 

DameL    iltsiory  of  Ctt*/  /fart,  book  viiL 

INTERVOLVE,  Lat,  intervolvtre,  inter,  and  tdtert. 
la  rolL     See  Inyolvi. 
To  roll  between  or  among,  to  roll  different  Uiiogi 
tbcoiaelves. 


Ifaze^  intricate, 


Krceotrie,  interwo/v'J,  yet  rreular 

Than  ■net,  when  nMHt  irrrfiilar  they  seem. 

Miitm,    Parmdise  Lasi,  book  f .  L  823. 

Great  Artist !    Hkhi,  whose  fioi^er  set  ariffat 
Tins  cxqntsita  marh  na,  with  all  iu  wheels, 
Tboofb  imUrwh^d,  exact. 

ybaaf .     T%t  Complaint.    Night  9. 

INTERWE'AVE,!      Inter,  and   weave,  q.v.   and 

IsrTcmwE'AYiNO.     J  also  IifwcAve.     A.  S.   wrf-an^ 

fewrp,    obtUcere^  tegere^   to   weave,  to   roll   or   cover 


To  inlennii  by  wemting  among ;  to  interlace,  to  in- 
torariiigle  the  fextore. 

1  iasert  oft,  oat  of  fbe  British  slory,  what  I  importune  yoo  not  to 
o*diL  Of  that  kind  are  those  prophecies  out  of  Meriine  sometime 
^■^''■"•aas.  Jbroflea.     /V^-o/Men.     Pre/hee, 

Secii*^  the  evanfHical  precept  forbids  churchmen  to  intermeddle 
with  wnrMly  employ nvats,  what  MifrteraviNys,  or  wtff  i  wtrkim^t  can 
fcn«  the  nsiniatar  and  tba  Mafisirate  ia  their  several  faactions,  to  the 

»  ^  -^^  pteeise  oorvasnondancy  ? 

l9WibL  VOL  L  ioL  15.    Of  ReUrmmiim  in  Emthmd. 


This  may  be  erplamed  (continoes  Eleutherios)  by  a  piece  of  eleth  T19TB1U 

made  of  white  and  black  threads  interwoven,  wherrin  though  the  WEAVE 

whole  piece  appear  neither  white  nor  Mack,  but  of  a  re^ultinf  colour,  .. 

that  is  grey,  yet  each  of  the  white  and  black  threads,  that  compose  it,  II<rrfiS- 

raoiaios  wh  it  it  wan  before.  TINS 
Bofle,     Wvrka,  vol.  i.  p.  503.     ITu  Seeptiemi  C'lfWtisi. 

They  fabricate  a  great  many  white  mats,  which  are  strong,  with 
naay  red  stripes,  romboses,  and  other  figures  interwoven  on  one  side ; 
and  often  pretty  large. 

Cook,     Fojfmye9j  fol.  vi.  book  iii.  ch.  xii.  p.  219. 

That  the  Roman  republic  was  generally  a  tumultuous  gm-ernment, 
and  ,owed  it^  preservation  (as  already  nb«erve>l)  to  a  despotic  prin- 
ciple, which  happened  fortunately  to  be  interwoven  io  its  constitution, 
is  srell  known. 

BetUtte.    Marmi  Seienee,  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  ch.  ii.  sec.  2.  p.  195. 

INTERWISII,  inter,  and  wiih,  q.  r. 
To  wish  mutually. 

The  venome  of  all  step<Iamfs,  sramesters*  gall. 
What  tyrauts  aad  their  sabjects  imtermiak. 

Donne.     Poemt.     Tke  Curte,  p.  34. 

INTERWORK,  inter,  and  work,  q.  v.  And  see 
iNTEawEAVE,  ante,  the  Quotation  from  Milton. 

INTERWORLDS,  inUr,  and  icor^,  q.  v. 
fForidt  within  or  among  worlds. 

Nor  an  easie  matter  is  it  for  a  man  to  find  out  a  new  cause,  unless 
withal,  he  do  set  down  a  new  aire,  strange  water,  snd  such  m^ats  as 
our  forefathrrv  n«>\er  tasted  of,  iasagininf,  that  they  are  run  hither  to 
us  aad  never  before  out  of  (I  wot  not  what)  other  woild* ;  or  imagi- 
nary imierworidi  and  spaces  Wetwcen. 

HoilanJ.     Viutarch.     Of  Sympoma^itet,  UA.  640. 

INTERWOUNDING,  inter,  and  wound,  q.  r. 
Wounding  each  other,  mutually. 

Hence  discontented  sorts  an  1  uhtsms  arl«e  ; 
Hence  inlerwomntltmy  controvf nies  sprinf, 
That  feed  the  simple,  and  offend  the  wi*e. 

Dmniei,     3hmpkihi9. 

INTERWRE.\THED,  inter,  and  wreathed,  q.  v. 
A.  S.  writh-an,  to  writhe. 

Wreathed,  twisted,  or  twined  among ;  intertwined. 

Say,  happy  youth,  crownM  with  a  heai'nty  ray 
Of  the  fir^t  (lame,  and  intentrealked  bay, 
Inform  my  soul  in  labour  to  begin, 
los,  or  anthems,  pa»an»,  or  a  hymn. 

Jjwe.'ace,  part  ii.  p.  68.     To  Mr.  £.  R, 

INTE'STATE,^      Fr.  inte^tat ;  It.  intestato ;    Lat. 

Inte'mticy,         y-intf-statys,  in,  privative  and  teUatus^ 

Inte'btahlb.  j  from  tettari^  to  make  a  Will,  or  <«»- 
iam  nL 

Without  making  or  having  made  a  W^ill.  or  instrument 
in  writing  testifying  the  will. 

Wbooe  foods,  dying  inlettmie,  rame  to  the  disposition  of  Dr. 
Pirkar,  then  being  in  the  ofll(*e  of  \  ice-chancellor. 

Strype.     Li/^  of  Parker,  Anno  1575. 

Tn  case  a  person  made  no  disposition  of  such  of  his  goods  as  were 
tetlable,  whether  that  were  only  part  or  the  whole  of  them,  he  was, 
and  is,  said  to  die  imle^taie, 

BlackMtone.     Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  iixii.  p.  494. 

The  statute  31  Edward  III.  c.  11.  provi  les.  that,  in  ra*e  of  mtes- 
tacy,  the  ordinary  shall  depute  the  neare«!  and  mo-«t  lawful  frien  Is  of 
the  deceased  to  administer  hi<  poo<ls ;  \»hi<"h  administrators  are  put 
upon  the  same  footing,  with  regard  to  suits  and  to  accounting,  as 
ciecutors  apjiointed  by  will.  M     I^-  p«  496. 

2.  Such  persons,  as  are  inteHakte  for  want  of  liberty  or  free«lom  of 
will,  are  by  the  ci\il  law  of  various  kinds  ;  as  prisoners,  captives,  aad 
the  like.  But  the  law  of  England  does  not  make  such  persons  ab« 
solutely  imtettabie.  //•     /*•  P-  ^^^* 

INTE'STINE,  adj.\     Fr.  intestin  ;  It.  and  Sp.  iVi^ 
I.vrE'sTiNE,  n.  J  testino  ;  Lat.  i/ito^i/ius, inward, 

internal,  (from  intus,  within.) 

Inward,  internal ;  within    (sc.  a  Kingdom  or  SUtc, 


INT 


INT 
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As   in  HaO  mod  Spenser,  to  disclose  or  impart,  to 

kke  known,  to  manifest. 

Jfiiima/e,  adj.  inmoU;  met.  familiar  or  acquainted 
with,  admitted  to,  our  inmod  thoughts  or  feelings,  our 
prnrmie  concerns. 

TW   coaianlowcfl  ptrc«yuiiif«    by  the  lacks  of  the  Duke  of 
ijng,  and  alio  Myinf  no  preperacioo  mado  there  for 
kjagca  cofliiiuQg,  imafined  vjth  theuuelfct  that  their  enter* 
t€  and  puUisbed  to  the  kyng. 

HM    Hemy  IK    Thejini  Yere. 

twe?  dodired  to  the  Kyng  of  Scottet,  he  iocuiioent  djrd 
layvM  and  miJamU  opon  warrs  agaynst  the  Kyog  of  Bog  land, 
^ilb  Uod,  fire,  and  aweard.  U,    Ih. 

Hm  cfipanye  of  nan  and  woman  in  dannsyage,  they  bothe  obaem- 
jBf«  MM  noabre  and  tyme  in  their  meuynget,  was  nat  begonne  with* 
«■!  s  iporiall  couyJeration,  as  welle  for  the  oecessarie  cooiuoctioo 
of  ihono  two  persons,  as  for  the  imlitmmii»M  of  sondry  virtues :  whiche 
\m  \j  tbca  rapreaeotcd. 

5tr  Thamuu  Ehfol,     The  G^verMomr,  book  i.  ch.  xii. 

nmcefbrth  to  her  be  sought  to  imtimmie 

His  inward  griefe,  by  meaoes  to  him  well  knowoe. 

Spemaer,     Faerie  Qmeene,  book  iii.  can.  9. 

So  both  conspiring,  *gan  to  intimaie 
Each  other's  griefe  with  male  affectionate. 

id,    ib.  book  ri.  can.  3. 

Whicb  with  more  fitnrour  still  doth  imiimamle 
Her  too-deep  settled  and  inveterate  wrong. 

Draytom,     The  Bar^mtf  hars,  book  i. 

wre  no  imedfal  before  the  fall,  when  man  was  much  more 
isi  binsaelf,  bow  much  more  is  it  needful  now  against  all  the 
aad  casualties  of  this  life,  to  have  an  intimaie  and  speaking 
hi^  a  ready  and  rrvifiag  associate  in  marriage. 

r,  vol.  L  foL  172.     The  Doetrime  and  Disciplime  ef 


Nor   can  we  suppose  him  partial  out  of  friendship:  for  there  INTI- 

apprars  not  to  have  been  any  M/iMocy  between  him  [John]  and  MATEL 

Christ.  _^ 

/orlm.      Workt^   vol.   I.  p.  114.      Dtteomne  5.      Conceminj   the  INTIRE. 
Ckriaian  Religion* 

The  late  Mr.Tyers,  who  knew  Dr.  Johnson  imtiaw/e/jff  **  observed, 
that  he  always  talked  as  if  he  was  talking  upon  oath.** 
JaAitmm.     H'orkM,  vol.  i.  p.  110.     Murphy  on  the  Life  and  Grniye  of 
Dr,  Jokmmn. 

If  they  [the  Sadducees]  had  rejected  the  prophets,  he  [Jo«ephut] 
would  have  charged  them  with  it  expre»«ly,  and  not  have  left  us  to 
coUtxt  it  from  oblique  hints  and  dark  intimatione. 

Jorfin,     Ifbrilt,  vul.  i.  p.  370.     JppenJix,     Of  the  Saddmceet, 


iniimider ;  It.   intimidirt; 
intimidar^  in^  and  timiduM; 


IT  It 


Henceforth  let  them  who  condemn  the  osertion  of  this  book  for 
avw  aad  tteeotioa«,  be  sony ;  lest,  while  they  think  to  he  of  the 
giwar  soft,  and  uke  on  them  to  be  teachem,  they  expose  themiielves 
to  be  pledg'd  np  and  down  by  men  who  intimnteiy  know 
to  the  discovery  and  contempt  uf  their  ignorance  and  pre« 
//     Jb,  fol.  270.     OfNutUtin  in  Marnaye. 

[TW  Consabl  cansed  the  Latino  feasts  and  holidaies  to  be  pub- 
finCnd  afainst  the  very  first  day  that  possibly  they  might,  with  an 
w^maatmm  that  tbcy  would  goe  straight  into  their  province,  and  not 
Mtead  tbe  managing  of  my  dfaires  touching  the  state,  but  onely  that 
vbicb  directly  pertained  to  their  govemmenL 

Hd/and.    LimM$,(o\,U2\. 

By  nmaam'  whereof  tber  made  an  edict,  with  an  iniimaiion^  that 
wWaacwr  killed  a  ilork  abonid  be  baniahed  his  country. 

M.    Pimimrch,  foL  1070.     Of  laie  mnd  Otiria. 

In  tikat  consideration   [the  composition  or  dissolution  of  mixed 

»}  erbidi  is  tbe  chief  work  of  elements,  and  requires  an  intime 

of  tb«  agnalBi  water  bath  the  principality  and  excess  over 

Digby,     On  Badiet,  ch.  v.  sec.  6. 

Mr.  PloCt,  wbo^  aa  ba  since  informed  me,  had  prevailed  with  them 
ta  prapsac  this  trcaty,'eamesdy  pressed  me  to  lay  hold  on  the  oppor- 
tmilv  ;  aslieaafiny  bv  his  words  and  gnestures,  tnat  if  1  refused  it,  I 
ikoali  aat  bare  aaothar.  Lmdiow,     Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  8*2. 

B  the  cause  aow-a-days  that  none  a'WKiate.  accompany, 
another  with  that  peculiar  friendliness,  inlitmnrif^  and 
whicb  the  Romanists  visit  the  nonconformists,  and 
itotheai? 

Somih,     Sermons,  vol.  vi.  p.  21. 

he  prupuead  in  discourse,  i»ithout  mentioning  the  King  of 
or  giving  the  least  intimation,  that  he  wat  sent  by  him,  till 
ifiacovefad  their  opinions. 

~  Hiataryofihe  Reformati-n,  j4nm  1530. 


INTI'MIDATE.l      Fr.  r 

Intimioa'tion.     J  Sp.  int 
Lat.  from  tinirre,  to  fear. 

Fr.  iniimider,  to  fear,  (cause  to  fear,)  to  skare,  ter- 
rifie,  affright     Cotgrave. 

When  a  government  is  6rffl,  and  fictionf  are  weak,  the  making 
tome  public  examples  may  intimidate  a  faction  otherwiae  disheartened. 
Bamet,     History  of  the  Reformation,  Anno  1553. 

A  musket  wa«,  therefore,  fired  over  them,  but  Anding  it  did  them 
BO  harm,  they  seemed  rather  to  be  provoked  than  intimidated,  and  I 
therefore  firedafour-poundcr,  charged  with  grape-shot,  wide  of  them: 
this  had  a  better  efiect. 

Cuoh.     Voyages,  vol.  i.  biK>k  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  277. 

Before  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  or  at  least,  during  the 
reigns  of  his  three  immedi<ite  predecesi>or«,  the  government  of  Kng* 
land  was  a  government  by  force;  that  is,  the  king  carried  his  mea- 
sures in  parliament  by  intimidation. 

Pii/ey.     Moral  Philosophy,  \oL  ii.  p.  229.     Of  the  British  Consti- 
tut  ion,  ch.  vii. 

INTFRE,     "^      Also    written    Entire,   q.   v.    Fr- 

iNTi'aELY,       >eniier;  It.   intiero ;  Sp.  entire;  Lat* 

iNTi'aE.NKJis.  J  i/i/<'j;«T,     ffoin    the    undent    tag-ere^ 

{langere,)  Gr.  Oi'^-ctv,  to  touch  ;    inttger,  n»n  tactus, 

untouched,    no   part   of  which    hus   heen    touched   or 

taken.     See  Integer. 

Untouched,  and,  thus,  unsoiled,  incornipt,  unmiied. 
unmiiij^Ied,  pure  ;  all  or  whole ;  undivided,  unshared, 
unbroken ;  full,  complete ;  unbroken,  «c.  in  bodily 
strenffth;  undivided,  tc,  in  affection,  attachment,  or 
fidelity  ;  and,  thus,  sincere,  faithful. 


In  this  present  life,  now  here 


ore  state  will  be  a  state  of  retribution  :  that  is,  of  reward  to 
tmd  of  panishment  to  the  wicked.  This  i»  inlimmt^  by 
■■ay  cottsidoratioos ;  which  prove,  not  only  that  a  future  aute,  if 
Aerc  ba  oac,  will  W  a  state  of  retribution,  but  prove  also,  that  there 
vifl  ha  a  liBtiire  stata. 

Benitse.     Morn!  Scienet,  v<i1.  i.  p.  322.     Appendijr. 

if  is  B0  wooder  that  mj  intimate  acquaibUnce  with  the^  spe- 
*  neos  of  th«  kind  has  taught  me  to  hold, the  sportsman's  amusemaat 
ahhunaan.  Cbmper.  '  Tremimemi  s/his  liarte. 

YOU,  XXIT. 


Nothing  abieth.  in  UU  fairenesso 
Saue  women  aie  be  found  int  're 
And  deuuiJ  of  doublpnesse. 

Chaucer.     Certaine  B<i/ades,  fol.  341. 

Julius  CK«ar,  after  he  had  the  intier  gnuernaunce  and  dominion  of 
the  empyre  of  Rome,  neucr  omitted  laoour  and  diligence  as  wf  U  in 
commune  causes  aa  priuate,  concernynge  tlie  defence  and  assistance 
of  ionocvtes. 

Sir  Thomas  Eiyet.     The  Goeernonr,  book  iii.  cli.  z. 

They  come  to  the  kinge)  not  first  of  all  accusinge  Daniel)  for  that 
they  knew  the  kinge  loued  him  so  iniieriy. 

Joye,     EjTposicion  of  Daniel,  ch.  vi. 

In  Mona  Isle,  thrust  from  the  British  land, 
As  (since  it  nrcded  nought  of  other's  store) 
It  would  intyre  be,  end  a  pait  no  more, 
There  liv'd  a  maid. 

Bruwne.     liritaHma*s  Pastora/s,  book  ii.  song  5. 

You  like  M>me  fatal  king  (who  all  men  hears 
Vet  trusts  inttreiy  none)  your  trust  mistake, 

.As  t(H)  much  weight  for  one  :  one  pillar  hears 

Weight  thst  Yvould  make  a  thousand  shoulders  ake. 

Davenant.     Gondiberl,  book  iii.  can.  3. 

Moses  had  before  spoken  with  Ood  ;  why  did  not  hia  fare  shine 
before  ?  I  rsnnot  lay  the  caune  upon  the  inwanl  trouble  of  his  pas- 
sionsip  for  his  briehtncsse  was  extrrnall.  Whither  shall  we  impute  it, 
but  to  his  more  imltreneste  with  (>od. 

iiaU,     H'orhs,  vol.  i.  foL  870.     Contrmpfations.     Of  the  Faik  of 
Meats, 
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•ifbf  Mr  OilbOTt,  ttartisg  tt  tlw  hmf, 
Wfom  dIreMBft  of  Brilliotti,  twl  tfirvo  groali  to  p«f , 
D»  So  flwelb  each  wiod-pipo :  ass  imiamm  to  ast, 

L  fUnnoBJe  twng !  ofloathtr,  horn,  and  hraos. 

1^  Po^.     Tie  DuMciady  book  iU 

Wbecbtr  poetry  or  protc  were  in  queatioa,  one  slow  and  unifbrm 
mtimmimm^  combtiiig  of  noCaa  of  equal  or  oearly  equal  length,  wae 
^■CMHvwjf  adoplefL 

Mmm.     Om  Ckmrek  Mmm^  p.  90l 

nVTOIIT,  fatoff/iigff;  tntorftem,  m,  avd  torquere, 
%t^  twis^  to  wresty  to  wnniv. 

With  reverend  hand  the  king  preieota  the  gold, 
Which  round  th*  imiorted  horns  the  gilder  roIPd, 
So  wmiglit»  ae  PaUas  aaight  with  pride  behold. 

Pope.     Homer.     Odyttey,  bookiii. 

INTCKXICATE,  v.^l       The  It   inUmicare  is»  to 

laai/ucAXs,  tfcfyw       >poisoii,  from  iii.  Mid  Lit.  taxi^ 

Ivtokjca'vioii.         j  cwm  which  some  derive  from 

imam,  thm  yew,  aad  others  from  rofoi^,  •  bow ;   bccmnse 

ipyrail  to  a  sonetfaiBf^  with  which  afToiM(from  m  bow) 

wcfv  poiMHMcL     In  English  to  intoxicate  is 

T»  deprive  of  reason  or  vnderstaiiding,  of  the  somd 
MBMa»  (iif6.  with  strong  drink  ;)  and,  Uiini,  to  inebriate. 
Id  CBBse  to  be,  or  make,  drunken,  (met  with  ao j  strong 
fcefing,)  and,  thus,  to  infataate. 

but  here  be  eomwhat  that  their  inproue,  for  their 
limo^  that  there  is  nothjng,  iwt  tney  will  aote  it 
ttslt,  and  jet  all  may  be  esUbliabed  by  the  tMtiMOoy 


■  10 


vitka 

ei  ScnpCiire. 

I^i*.     Witrket,  foL  H.     BU  Ltdgameni  vpom  M.  Traeyrt  WiVmU 


fiksike 


m  haCh  taken  a  dnmebt  therof,  it  leaaeth  behind  it  a  taate 

of  almoa  mtlke,  and  goeth  downe  very  pleasantly,  iM/oxi- 

bniaes. 

Hmkbmfi.     Feyye,  9ft,  vol.  L  fel.  97?    Tke  Thrimri. 

Into  what  phrenzy  lately  art  thou  hapt, 
That  ia  this  sort  uU^aUea  thy  brain. 

Drafiom.    PatlormU.    Eehgue  5. 

Aadtka  OMeamrhaviiig  hie  head  Mlcuewal^^aadaltofither  carried 
with  rabridkd  laat.  Wake  forth  and  said. 

U%UauL    LnrM«»6itll9. 


nag,  Weiag  la  aiailia  with  him,  and  no  waves  prouoked, 
**»  bnrwe  in  hatred  towards  him,  as  to  drinke  of  the  lees  and 
of  Plerfcia'i  mfMraeatfMi,  who  was  eoery  where  else  detected 

'^Bmem.    Kmg  Henry  VIL  bL  162. 


It  b  called  by  faatak,  the  cap  of  Fury,  and  the  cop  of  Trembling, 
^  *"  0«i  givee  to  aalioas  destined  to  ruin :  which  makes  them  like 

Md  deprived  of  that  apprehension  of  danger,  of 
coosideration  to  prevent  it,  which  ai  ether  times 
SiilMmg/bei.     SmiMNs  4.  vol  it.  p.  U»5w 


sT 

a 


of  pleiflure,  with  all  those  transient  flush* 
— IjoT  which  the  poet  represents  in  our  first  parents  upon 
the  torbiddee  fruit,  to  that  (those)  flaggings  of  spirit,  damps 
aad  MoCaal  accaaatioaa,  which  succeed  it,  are  conceiv'd  with 
*  iaaagiaatioQ,  aad  described  in  very  natural  scniiaoeoU. 

Speetuior,  No.  351.  col.  3. 


_   MB  a  BiBM  too  proud  for  msn  lo  wear 
WHh  modesty  aod  meekness ;  and  the  crown, 
So  daniang  in  their  eyes,  who  set  it  on, 
Was  sare  t*  mioMtemle  the  brows  it  bound. 

Cowper.     The  Tatk,  book  ▼. 


Sages  after  sages  strove 


la  vain  to  filter  off  a  crptal  draught 
ft«re  from  the  lees,  which  often  more  enhsnc'd 
Thm  thirst  tbaa  slak*d  it,  and  not  seldom  bred 
aad  delirium  wild. 


IM,    A  book  n. 
DiTRA/CTABJLE.^     Fr.  iniraciable ;   It  iair«<- 
JxrmjJCTAMi'hTn.      ftetoU;  Sp.    intractable;   L4it 

hdraeiabiliM,  in  priTative,  and  tractabiHt^  from  tractare^ 

to  dnur«  to  dzur  aloBgt  to  naoaga. 


That  cannot  be  drawn  along ;  that  cannfit  be  ma-  INTHAC- 
naged,  raided,  or  governed ;  unmanageable,  un^vem-  TABLX. 
able;  obstinate,  stubborn,  i>erver8e.  — 

This  pUce  coUyoetb  an  example  of  mercye  and  clemeacye  for  TnAiusm 
kings)   not  lo  destroye  their  captiues)  but  te  seUe  a  beter  order  emog   ,l_^_zi 
them)  preseruing  the  good  and  iuste  alyue)  and  the  intraeUMe  and 
iocurable  to  suppresse  them. 

Joffe,     Erpomeiom  of  Danieiy  ch.  L 

There  is  nothing  so  proud  aod  insolent,  so  rough  and  imtraetnbte^  so 
savage  aod  hard  to  be  tamed,  as  a  man  perswaded  weH  of  hb  fbrtuaalt 
estate. 

Ho/Zamd.     PUttarek,  fbl.  241 .     Againtl  a  Ruler  mnieamed. 
All   the   humours  in   his  body   sinking  down    into   his  leg,  ha 
plenry  MIT.]  was  much  pained  and  becaaae  exceeding  froward  aod 
imirmetoble, 

BmrmH.     HUtory  of  ike  Re/brwMiiom,  Atma  1547. 

Ta  odiers  of  a  less  heroic  tura  of  mind,  such  who  idolice  their 
heaour,  he  [Zaleucvs]  holds  out  fsasa  and  ignoasiny  sa  the  insepa- 
rable attendants  of  good  and  evil  actions  :  aad,  to  the  coromoo  ran  oC 
more  imiractahie  and  perverse  temperS|  be  preaches  up  the  doolriaa 
of  future  rewards  and  puoiAhments. 

mu^mnm.     Wbrk9,  vol.  i.  p.  343.     Tkt  Dmim  Ugmiim,  beak  U. 
aec.3. 

The  greater  portions  of  the  physical  system  may,  from  the  iislrea* 
tukaty  of  matter,  be  subject  to  some  inconsiderable  irregulsrities. 

Jd.     lb,  vol.  ii.  p.  219.     Appendix, 

His  excellence  consisted  in  the  purity  and  urbanity  uf  his  expres- 
riaa,  in  which  praise  if  he  stUl  fell  short  of  hi«  master,  the  fault  was 
Boi  ia  him,  but  the  intmelahiUty  uf  bis  Unguage. 

Hmrd.     Work9,  vol.  i.  p.  227.     Sotet  on  the  Ari  of  Poetry. 

INTRA'lL,  v.\     Also  written  Entrail,  q.  v.  Fr.  en- 

I.«f  TRA'iLS,  n.  ytraiUet.  The  Dutch  trauUn ;  Eng- 
lish trail,  to  drag  or  draw ;  (periiaps  corrupted  frofli 
draggle ;)  and  the  verb,  to  entraiC,  is  commonly  in- 
teriM'eted,  to  intermingU.     It  may  mean 

To  draw  between  or  among,  through  and  thruiigli» 
and,  thus,  consequentially,  to  intermingle,  to  inter- 
weave, to  intertwine,  to  intwine,  to  intwist 

And  this  meaaiiig  aceounta  well  lor  tha  applicatioa 
of  tha  noun  to  the  howdt ;  which  are  so  called  for  a 
similar  reajion.     See  Bowel. 

He  sayde  he  had  oadersland  that  thing  by  Arietaader,  who  telde 
him  at  his  comming  into  the  pauilio  what  bee  bad  pereeyued  ia  tha 
beastes  intraiiei, 

Brende,     QmtntmM  Curtiua^  book  vii.  fol.  195. 

On  the  other  hsnde  w  syde  of  the  gate,  was  set  a  pyller  with  was 
of  auncient  Rnmayne  woorke  borne  with  iiii.  lyons  of  golde,  tha 
pyllers  wrapped  in  a  wrethe  of  golde  ruriouMve  wrou(;ht  snd  m* 
irayted.  Hail.     Henry  k'UL     The  tmJflk  Yere, 

There  were  two  priests  of  noble  hoases  (aad  noble  persons  also) 
the  one  called  Conieliu%  and  the  other  Celheus  both  which  were  de- 
graded  of  their  priesthood,  becau^  they  had  not  gireu  the  intmiit  of 
the  sacriflced  h«m%t  in  order  as  flier  should  hive  done. 

Sir  Th,wuu  Nortk.     Plmiarek,  fol.  257.     AiaretUmt. 

Many  things  are  there  inserted  which  are  drawn  from  the  very 
tntraUe  of  Pttilosophy. 

Drydem,    Jmvemml.     Dedication, 

The  ancient  augurs  and  other  diviners  took  upon  them,  by  the 
casual  flights  of  binds,  and  the  inspection  of  the  intraiik  of  beasts,  to 
ieam  the  will  of  heaven. 

hoyie.     fyorksf  vol.  ii.  p.  340.     OccaaionmJ  3tediiaiimUk 

INTilANCE,  i.  e.  Entrance,  q.  v. 

Their  M/roaMce,  fashion  and  dores  were  also  of  the  same  maner. 

Bibie^  Annu  1551.     Etecktety  ch.  xlii. 

Intrance,  o.  also  written  Entrance,  q,  v.  Fr.  trance, 
from  the  Lat.  treuu'irr,  to  go  or  pass  over ;  q,  d,  (says 
Skinner)  trunsituiv  in  alium  mundttm,  A  transit  or 
passage  into  another  world. 

To  be  or  cause  to  be  in  "  a  trance  or  swoon,  a  great 
astonishment  an  appalment,^  to  ecstasy,  to  transport 
out  of  tha  senses. 
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Theot  as  intrancd  to  heare  the  sweet  birds  sing^ 
In  curled  vrhirl{x>ol3  she  her  course  doUi  brin^. 
•  Browne.    BritanniaU  PattoraU,  book  ii.  song  2. 

RelatCi  who  first,  who  last  resiguM  to  rest ; 
Whose  heads  she  partly,  whose  completely  blest;' 
What  charms  could  faction,  what  ambition  lull, 
The  veoal  quiet,  and  mtrance  the  dull. 

Pope^     Tfte  Duncicdf  book  W. 

INTRANQUILLITY,   in,  and  tranquiUUy, ;  g.  v. 
Lat  tranquiUitas^  from  tranquUltts,  calm,  quiet 
Inquietude,  restlessness,  disturbance. 

Jactations  were  used  for  some  amusement  and  allay  in  great  aud 
constant  pains,  and  to  relieve  that  intranquiliity  which  attends  most 
diseases,  and  makes  men  often  impatient  of  lying  still  in  their  beds. 
Sir  Wm.  Temple.  ff&r*f,  vol.  iii.  p.  296.  Of  Health  and  Long  Ufe,]' 

INTRANSGRESSIBLE.  in,  and  trarugrus,  q.v. 
Lat  iransgredi,  tranngress-um ;  to  pass  over  or  be- 
yond, (trans,  and  gredi,  to  go  or  pass.) 

That  cannot  be  passed. 

Now  if  a  man  would  expound  the  same  more  familiarly  in  other 
words,  be  may  declare  the  former  description  in  PhaedmSf  after  this 
sort,  namely,  that  fatal  destiny  is  a  divine  reason  or  sentence  inirant' 
greuibk  and  inevitable,  proceeding  from  a  ciuse  that  cannot  be  di- 
verted or  impeached. 

Holland.     Plularch,  fol.  8.')9.     0/  Fatal  Neceuity. 

INTRA'NSITIVE, \     In,  and  transilive,  q.  v.     In, 
Jntra'nsitively.      J  and  tram-ire,  transitum,  to  go 

over  or  beyond,  (trans,  and  ire,  to  go.) 

That  cannot   or   may   not    go  or  pass  over.     For 

the  application  in  Grammar,  see  the  Quotation  from 

Beattie. 

And  'then  it  is  for  the  image  sake,  and  so  far  is  intramitive  ;  but 
whatever  is  paid  more  to  the  image  is  transitive,  and  passes  further. 
Taylor.      Polemical  Ditcowset,   fol.   547.      0/   the    fVonhip  of 
Imageu 

Active  verbs  are  subJivided  into  transitive  and  intransitive.  In  the 
former,  the  action  passes,  transit : — the  latter  denotes  action  which 
does  not  pass  from  the  agent  towards  any  thing  else,  as  I  run,  I  walk. 

Beattie.    Moral  Science,  part  i.  ch.  i.  sec.  3. 

INTRANSMUTABLE.  in,  and  transmutable,  from 
tranmiutare,  to  change. 

That  cannot  be  changed,  unchangeable. 

Some  of  the  most  learned  and  experience  chymists  do  affirm  quick- 
silver to  be  intransmutable,  and  therefore  call  it  liquor  afemus. 

Ray.     Of  the  Creation,  part  i.  p.  115. 

INTRAP,  also  written  Entrap,  7.  v.  In,  and  trap. 
A.  S.  trepp-an ;  D.  and  Gcr.  trappen,  capere,  irreiire^ 
illaqueare  ;  to  catch,  to  intrappe,  to  insnare.    Somner. 

To  catch,  to  apprehend,  to  seize  in  a  trap  or  snare, 
to  insnare,  to  catch  or  take  by  guile ;  to  inveigle,  to 
entangle. 

Perhaps  they  thinke  that  men  arc  mad, 

and  once  intrapt  in  loue 
Will  neuer  striue  to  breake  the  snare 
nor  neuer  to  remoue. 

Turbervile.     Thai  it  is  hurtfuU  to  conceale,  8fc. 
Doth  not  the  order  of  charitie  biode  you  thus  to  vse  yourselfe  to- 
warde  all  men  ?  that  is  to  say,  neither  to  hurt  them,  nor  to  harme 
them,  neither  Xo  intrappe  them,  nor  betray  them. 
Barnes.     fVorkes,  fol.  200.     A  Supplication  to  King  Henry  FJH. 

For,  through  his  traines  he  her  intrapped  hath, 
That  she  her  loue  and  hart  hath  wholly  sold 
To  him,  without  regard  of  gaine,  or  scath, 
Or  care  of  crediie,or  of  husband  old. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Qaeene,  book  iii.  can.  10. 
When  your  friend  my  father  died,  he  left  me  a  wide  world,  with  no 
defence  agamst  the  insults  of  fortune  but  rather  a  thousand  scares  to 
tntrap  me  m  the  dangers  to  which  youth  and  innocence  are  exposed. 

Tatler,  No.  45.  col.  2. 


They  sought  occuion  from  what  be  aaid  to  inlrap  him  in  his  dis-    TVTRAP 
course,  to  accuse  him  to  the  rulers,  or  to  vilify  him  iu  the  eyes  of  the  J^ 

people.  Hurd,     fVorks,  vol  \\.  p.  213.     Sermon  U.  jjj. 

INTRE'AT,     -\      Also  written  Entreat,  q.  v.     Fr.  TREKCH. 
Intre'atance,   ytraicfer ;  It  trattare ;  Sp.  tratar ;    ^—  —  ' 
Intre^atpul,     \Lat.  tractare ;  to  manage,  to  han- 
Intre'atment,  I  die.     See  Intractable,  ante. 
Intre'atit.        J      To   manage,  to  handle,  to  deal 
with  ;  to  propose  and  receive  terms  or  conditions,  to  ne- 
gotiate ;  also,  to  seek  for  by  treaty  ;  and,  thus,  generally, 
to  seek  or  beseech,  to  ask,  to  beg,  to  pray,  to  solicit, 
to  implore. 

Then  lets  inireat  for  peace,  and  yeeldyng  handes  to  him  submit. 

Phaer.    jEneirlos,  book  xu 

He  shall  gather  the  Iftbes  together  with  his  arme,  and  ca^e  them 
in  hys  bosome,  and  shall  kyndlye  inireale  those  that  beare  yonge. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.     Esaye,  ch.  xl. 

The  first^Sondaie  in  Lent,  Stephyn  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
preached  at  Paules  Crosse,  and  there  inlreated  of  the  Gospell  of  that 
da»e-  HaU.    Henry  Fill.     The  thirlyjlrsi  Yere. 

He  saide  if  the  bishoppe  and  he  wer  together  in  Rome  with  the 
pope,  he  knew  that  great  sommes  of  money  could  not  saue  his  life,, 
but  for  the  bishoppe  there  was  no  Teare,  but  that  a  little  intreatatmce 
should  purchase  lauour  enough  for  hym. 

Id.    lb.     The  thirty-second  Yere.    ' 

The  shepherd,  ouercome  with  the  earnest  intreataunce  of  his  owne 
wife,  returned  into  the  wood,  where  he  founde  a  bytche  geuing  the 
childe  sucke,  and  defending  it  fro  foules  and  wilde  beastes. 

Arthur  Goldyng.     Justine,  fol.  3. 

But  at  last,  vpon  piuch  intreatie,  he  yeelded  to  let  him  go  to  the 
general. 

Hahluyt.     Voyages,  S^e.  vol.  ii.  fol.  287.     Fight  in  the  Leuant. 

But  wofull  lady,  let  me  you  intreat, 
For  to  infold  the  anguish  uf  your  hart. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  7. 

Ah  !  (weladay)  there  is  no  end  of  paioe. 
Nor  change  of  labour  may  intreated  bee. 

Id,     FirgiL    Onal. 

But  afterwards  she  gan  him  soft  to  shriue, 

And  wooe  with  faire  intreaty^  to  disclose 
Which  of  the  nymphs  his  heart  so  sore  did  mieuc 

Id.    Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  12. 

Amongst  the  rest,  which  iu  that  space  befell. 

There  came  two  springals  of  full  tender  yeares, 
Farre  thence  from  forrein  land,  where  they  did  dwell, 

To  seek  for  succour  of  her  and  her  peares. 

With  humble  prayers  and  intreatfuU  teares. 

Id,    lb.  book  v.  can.  10. 

The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  made  an  eloquent  oration  in  Latine,  de- 
claring the  caus»  of  their  comming,  the  which  in  effect  was  for  m- 
treatment  of  peace,  loue,  and  amitie  betwixt  the  two  realmes. 

Holinshed,     Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  500.     Amso  1525. 

All  this  her  weeping  sister  does  repeat 
To  the  stem  man,  whom  nothing  could  intreat; 
Lost  were  her  prayers,  and  fruitless  were  her  tears, 
Fate  and  great  Jove  had  stopt  his  gentle  ears. 

fValler.     Virgil,    ^neid,  book  iv. 

But  many  were  the  intreaties  and  representations  of  the  mother  to 
gain  her  child's  consent  to  an  action,  which  she  said  she  abhorred, 
at  the  same^time  she  exhorted  her  to  it. 

Guardian,  No.  79. 

I  intreated  your  learned  recorder  (always  ready  in  business  in  which 
you  take  concern)  to  attend. 

Burhe.     Works,  vol.  lii.  p.  375.     Speech  at  Bristol. 

INTRE'NCH,  v.\     Also  written   Entrench,  q.  v. 

Intre'nchment.  J  In,  and  trench.  Ft.  trencher,  to 
cut  or  carve,  which  Caseneuve  derives  from  Lat.  trans^ 
scindere,  to  cut  across ;  and  Menage,  from  trunc-are, 
to  cutoff,  to  maim. 

To  environ  with,  to  lodge  in  trenches^  to  surround 
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IN-  •    with,  endosie  iif;  to  fortify  with-  irenchef^  with  ditches, 
TRENCH,  vith  earth,  &c.  cut  or  dug  out,  and  thrown  up.     Also, 
to  cut  or  carve  out,  sc,  the  property  or  right  of  another ; 
and,  thus,  to  encroach,  to  trespass  upon. 

It  is  not  easily  apprehended  to  be  the  portion  of  her  care  to  give  it 
spiritual  railk,  and  therefore  it  miren^ha  verr  much  upon  impiety 
sofi  positi^'e  rcHnquishing  the  education  of  their  children. 

Thylor.     7%e  Cfreat  Exemplar ,  part  i.  disc.  1.  fol.  39. 

Macb«  Thou  loosest  labour, 

As  easie  niay*st  thou  the  intrenchent  ayre 

With  thy  keene  sword  impreaae,  as  make  roe  bleed. 

Ska/upmre,    Maebetk,  foL  15 1 . 

Bat  when  thov  tnm'st  a  real  Inigo, 

Or  caost  of  truth  the  least  inirmtekment  pitch, 

We'll  have  thee  atylM  the  Marquis  of  Town-ditch. 

Bm  JbfMDfi.     To  Inigo  Marquit  fVould-Be, 

We  dare  not  oa  your  privilege  inirmch, 

Or  ask  yoa  •  why  ye  like  them  ?  they  are  French. 

Jhydetu     Prologue  to  ArviraguB  and  Pki&eia, 

httrench*d before  (he  town,  both  armies  lie: 
While  Bight,  with  sable  wings,  involves  the  sky. 

'       Jd,   ,ftrgii,    uSneid',  book  xi. 

He  sent  away  the  baggage  and  heavy  cannon  to  Mechlin  ;  and. 
spent  the  whole  nigbt  in  planting  batteries  and  casting  up  intrench- 
menie, 

Burnet,     Own  Timet,     William  and  Mary,  Anno  1693. 

Which  of  them  is  most  absurd  is  easily  understood,  but  which  of 
thein  the  most  presuming,  is  hard  to  say  :  for  if  the  one  inlrenchee 
vcpon  hmven,  tne  other  ventures  to  insult  common  sense. 

Warbttrton,     fforAt,  vol.  ix.  p.  195.     iSenNoii  9. 

Spiritual  gibberish  is  still  better  intrenched,  and  harder  to  be  ap* 
proached,  for  its  having  no  weak  side  of  common  sense. 

id.   'lb.     Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dioeeee  of  Oloneetter* 

Cttsar  forced  some  of  their  strongest  intrenchmente  j  and  then 
carried  the  war  directly  into  the  territories  of  Cassibelan. 
Burhe.     Worhty  vol.  x.  p.  176.   An  Abridgement  o/  English  History^ 

INTBETID,")      Fr.  intrepide;   Sp.  and  It.  intre-- 
-   iNTKEPi'DtTY,  vptWo  ;  L#at.  intrepidta^  f7^  privative, 
Intre'pidly.  J  and    trepidua,   from    irepidare,    to 
tremble, 

.  Without  trembling,  firm,  resolute,  daring,  bold,  fear- 
less. 

That  quality,  [valour,]  which  signifies  no  more'than  an  intrepid 
cparage,  may  be  separated  from  many  others  which  are  good,  and  ac- 
companied with  many  which  are  ilL 

Dryden,    ASneid,     Dedication, 

Sir  Roger  had  acquitted  himself  of  two  or  three  sentences,  with  a 
look  of  much  business  and  great  intrepidity. 

Spectator,  No.  122.  col.  3. 

Whate*er  cool  thought  or  strength  of  nerve  supply'd, 
Intrepid  Brandimart  had  vainly  tryM ; 
,  Till  forc'd  at  length  to  give  the  tempest  way, 
Slow  be  recedes,  and  scarce  resigns  the  day. 

Hooie.     Orlando  Furiooo,  book  xzvii. 

While  he  assumes  the  appearance  of  intrepidity  before  the  world, 
he  trembles  within  himself;  and  the  bold  and  steady  eye  of  integrity 
frequently  darts  terrour  into  his  heart. 

Blair.     Sermon  7.  vol.  iii.  p.  97. 

Orlando,  determined  to  pursue  bis  purpose,  rushed  forward  intre- 
pidly with  his  lifted  shield,  on  which  be  received  the  arrow  that  fell 
ineffectual  to  the  ground. 

Hoole.     Orlando  Fmioao,  book  xix.  note  8. 

INTRICARIA,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  fossil,  stony 
corals,  belonging  to  the  family  MiUeporidas. 

Generic  character.  Coral  stony,  not  flexible,  inter- 
nally solid,  formed  of  cylindrical  branches,  anasto- 
mosing, and  forming  a  net ;  cells  hexagonal,  elongated, 
covering  the  surface  of  the  branches,  and  furnished  with 
fi  raised  edge. 

The  genus  is  established  by  Defranc  for  a  kind  of 


I'ntricately, 

Fntricateness, 

I'ntricacy, 

Intrica'txon, 
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coral  found  at  Bayonne,  which  he  calls  Intricaria  Bayo»  iNTRf- 
nensis.  Very  rare,  and  only  known  by  the  description  CARIA. 
of  Defranc. 

INTRICATE,  V.  -)       Intryke  (Sir  T.  More)  is  also 
I'ntricate,  adj,         written  Entrick,  q.  v.     Fr.  in- 

triquer;  It.  intrigare ;  Sp.  tit- 
>>  tricar  ;.  a  tricis  aunt  intricare, 
pro  impedire ;  ei  extricare  pro 
expedire.  See  Extricate.  7W- 
C(B ;  Gr.  T/»*x6v,  hairs ;  gene- 
rally, any  intanglements. 

To  intangle,  to  perplex,  to  involve,  to  inwrap. 

As  wililye  as  those  shrewes  that  beguyle  hym  haue  holpe  hym  to 
inuolue  and  intryke  the  matter,  I  shall  vse  so  playn  and  open  a  way 
therio,  that  euery  man  shall  well  see  the  troutb. 
Sir  ThomoM  More.     fForheo,  foL  1004.     The  DebeUaoiom  of  Salem 
and  Byzanee* 

They  haue  baculum  pattoralem  to  take  sheepe  with,  for  it  is  tn/ri-> 
,ca/e  and  manifold  crooked. 

Bamee.      Worhee,  fol.  214.     Hia  Artidea  condemned  by  Popuhe- 
Bythoppei. 

For  the  auoydyng  of  all  intricaeion,  wherof  I  purposelye  forbare  to 
putte  in  the  pope  as  parte  of  the  diffinicyon  of  the  churcn,  as  a  (hyng 
that  neded  not,  sith  if  he  be  the  necessary  headde,  he  is  included  ia 
die  name  of  the  whole  bodye. 

Sir  Thomas  More.     fVorhee,  fol.  6 1 5.     7%e  second  Part  of  the  Con^ 
futation  of  lyndall. 

When  this  by-path  of  cunning  doth's  embroil, 
And  intricate  the  passage  of  affairs, 
As  that  they  seldom  fairly  can  get  out 

Daniel    To  Lord  Henry  Howard. 

The  which  of  many  things  that  in  him  be  strange,  I  know  will' 
Meme  the  strangest ;  the  wordes  themselues  beeing  so  ancient,  the 
knitting  of  them  so  short  and  intricate,  and  the  whole  period  and  com- 
passe  of  his  speech  so  delightsome  for  the  roundnesse,  and  so  graue 
for  the  strangenesse. 

Spenser.    E,  K.  to  Maister  Gabriel  Harvey. 

The  sword  (whereto  they  only  had  recourse) 
Must  cut  this  knot  so  intricately  ty'd. 
Whose  vain  contrived  ends  are  plain  descry*d. 

Daniel.     History  of  CivU  Wars,  book  vii. 

It  were  a  great  pursuance  and  security  of  this  part  of  Christian  re- 
ligion, if  in  no  case  contrary  oaths  might  be  admitted,  in  which  it  is 
certain  unf  part  is  perjured  to  the  mine  of  their  souls,  to  the  intri- 
siting  of  the  judgement,  to  the  dishonour  of  religion. 

Taylor.     The  Great  Exemplar,  part.  ii.  sec.  22.  p.  328. 

The  genuine  notion  'of  roistiop,  though  much  intrieated  by  the 
•choolmen,  I  take  in  short  to  be  this. 

Boyle.     Works,  vol.  i.  p.  502.     The  Sceptical  Chymisi. 

The  lease  is  intricate,  'tis  only  clear 
What  vowels  and  what  consonants  are  there. 

Dryden.     The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

I  demand  whether  it  be  better  to  have  the  axis  of  the  earth  steady 
and  perpetually  parallel  to  iuelf,  or  to  have  it  carelessly  tumble  this 
way  and  that  way  aa  it  happens,  or  at  least  very  variously  and  m- 
iricately.  Bay.     Of  the  Creation,  part  ii.  p.  227. 

SopiiiL  I  understand  your  pleasure,  Kugenius,  and  shall  endeavour 
to  comply  with  it ;  but  the  difficulty  and  intricaieness  of  the  subject 
of  our  discourse  obliges  me  to  do  it  by  steps. 
Boyle,    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  413.   A  Discourse  of  Things  above  Beasom„ 

I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  the  motus  circularis  simplex  should  need 
to  be  superadded  to  the  contact  or  intrication  of  the  cohering  firm 
corpuscles,  to  procure  a  cohesion. 

/</.     lb.  vol.  i.  p.  240.     An  Examen  of  Mr.  Hobbe^s  Dialogue. 

The  modern  tragedy  exceUa  that  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  iWn'- 
cacy  and  disposition  of  the  fable ;  but,  what  a  Christian  writer  would 
be  ashamed  to  own,  falls  infinitely  short  of  it  in  the  moral  part  of  the 
performance.  Spectator,  No.  39.  col.  1. 

While  winding  now  and  intricate. 
Now  more  develop'd  and  in  state, 
Th'  united  stream,  with  rapid  force. 
Pursues  amain  its  downward  course. 

Jago.     Labour  and  Genius, 
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Haired  of  idoktij  it  (maiU)  the  huuber  of  Mcriladgi  and  Ihc  de- 
of  superititioo  the  imtrodmeer  of  profiinene«te. 

Tkfior,     Tke  Oremi  Extmplmr^  part  i.  tec.  13.  p.  156. 

r*  Ykm  wij  profMWiHlcd  it  pttts,  ewj,  and  open  before  nc ;  without 
*iei,  withowt  ilie  imirodmetmmt  of  new  or  abwiute  formi  or 
or  ciolic  oKidel^ 

fPWAi^  vttl.  L  Ibt  59S.     Tie  reod^  oiW  ^wy  IToy  f«  nte- 
iAdl  o  Frte  CommmommeaUk, 

Aod  to  ny  o  truth,  good  reoMn  have  they  lo  to  deeme  of  sophis- 

who  aic  no  Moner  oot  of  their  cheirei,  or  cone  down  fron  off 

tlM  polpit,  and  whoa  their  hooks,  and  pretty  mtrodMttiium»  OM  laid 

oot  of  their  haodt,  bat  in  other  tcrioin  actioot  aod  parts  of  this  life  to 

W  Aacooned  et^  a  maa  shall  Aod  them  as  raw  as  otber,  aod  ootbiog 

AiMod  thoD  dM  ▼olgor  aotc. 

Utiimid.     Abtare*,  (d.  4a.     €f  Hemrmg. 

But  hi  lows  dispoaitivo  or  jmifduefive  of  a  wtm  c^ligatioo  there  it 


Jkfior.    mde  of  CmtHenee,  booh  ill  ch.  vu  foL  737. 

I  flmet  Mhooli  bofcio  eolifdyWi  bocaoao  Ihoy  mo  mirmdmimy 
thareiinto^  ioieodod  for  the  breeJiog  of  childrea  aod  joaih,  to  iho 

#WSfrr.     Wfthiet,  vol.  i.  ch.  xi.  p.  32.     Emg/amd. 

TWj  AW  the  pisinoif  aod  besi  dealer*  b  the  world ;  which  seems 
BoC  lo  grow  so  much  from  a  priociple  of  conscieooe,  or  morality,  as 
from  a  cortom  or  habit  imtntduced  by  the  oecesnity  of  trade  among 
ikrasy  which  depends  as  much  upon  common  honesty,  as  war  does 

Jb-  IK».  rcmprfe,     IToris,  voL  L  p.  194.     QUamiimM  wpm  ike 


fafhort  in  that  cooneil  oeverely  eheohod  the  imtrodmcen  of 
Trithcsam  lor  mangHaf  and  dividing  the  holy  uoity  toto  throe  skange 
pcrCsctly  separase  from  each  other. 

Bitkop  Buti^  vol.  fi.  p.  189.    Diatomroe  4. 

aecomnanWd  both  going  and  retnming  by  y*  imtrodmetm^ 
■rs  and  ayd  of  ceremoniea. 
E^efyn.    Uemoin,  vol  i.  p.  255.    Pmrit,  Stft,  15,  1651. 


flfavl 


aha  lines  in  one  of  my  Lord  of  Nottiog ham*s  houses  at 
SC  Jaaes'Sy  and,  therefore,  will  neede  no  intrttdmclor  there. 

Id.    Jl.  vol  11.  p.  268.     T\>  Mr,  fFatton,  Mmrch  30,  1696. 

(c/ory  discourse  itself  is  lo  be  but  an  essay,  not  a  book. 
foL  i.  p.  308.     ErprrimetUal  Eiaay*  ing^nerat, 

Beat^  has  vet  moeo  nahapp ily  praised  him  as  the  imirodmeer  of 
one  elMoos  into  Es^ish  psNHry,  which  had  heeo  nsod  from  the  first 

casays  of  versi6catioB  anrnng  us^  aad  which  Uilloa  Has  indeed  the 

krt  thai  practised. 

vol.  ii.p.  111.     PropomU  for  Printing  the  Worka 


It  is  a  great  beanty  in  an  Fmimdmctiom,  when  it  can  he  made  to  turn 
oo  aaaae  one  thooght  foHy  brouebt  out  and  illii«iraiefl ;  especially,  if 
Ant  dMMifht  hns  a  close  coooeKton  with  the  follow  ing  discourse,  and, 
m.  tha  onBO  iuiiii,  dons  not  antkipaAe  any  thing  that  is  afterwards  to 
ke  aMnBrfnand  ia  aaK>m  pv^r  place. 

B/mir.     ijcctmretf  vol.  ii.  p.  335. 

If  tW  iatereoorse  of  mankind  in  tome  instances  be  introdmciiwe  of 
viee,  tkm  want  of  h  at  certainly  excludes  the  exertion  of  the  noblest 
vidnab  Mickie*    lAuiad,    Introdmetiom. 

So  thai  laws,  when  prudently  framed,  are  by  no  meanii  subversive, 
hatfarihartflinMfatftpr  of  liberty ;  for,  as  Mr.  Locke  has  well  obsereed, 
hara  ia  no  law  there  is  no  freedom. 

BImchiomt.     ComwtentttrieSf  book  i.  ch.  i. 

INTROrr,  ID  Church  Service.  Duraiul  has  an  ob- 
and  myttical  Chapter,  (iv.  5.)  de  officio  sive  In- 
troita  Jfitftf;  from  which  the  ooly  clear  particalars  to 
bedeibned  are,  UmI  the  Introit  is  so  named,  quod  dum 
wmtaar  9aoertio$  miniUraiunu  ad  altart  iDtrat  mcu 
fer  iiimm  mmiipkomam  ad  Qffioium  iutratur ;  and 
Pape  Cdestititn  ordained  ttnit  the  Pnalma  ahonld 
be  ehmaied  as  Introits ;  the  Mass  hcfbre  his  time  havinf^ 
nmicdtately  socceeded  the  Epistle  and  iiospel.  Much 
the  Mune  account  will  be  found  in  the  Treatise  of  Inno- 
cort  III.  ae  MptiiariiB  Mmmuk,  iL  18.  All  IiitroiU  not 
taken  from  the  Psalms  are  termed  irrepilor. 

The  latroits,  as  aet  ibrUi  bdow  in  tiic  finK  Coinmon- 
Prsjer-Book  of  Edward  VI..  were  well  selected,  as 
bmrii^  upon  the  particular  Stmday  or  Holitlay  to  which 


they  were  applied  ;  and  we  concur  with  Wheolley,  (who  INTROIT. 
gives  a  false  reference  to  Durand,)  in  surprise  and  re- 
gret«  that  tliey  were  aflerwards  struck  out,  and  that  the 
tdioice  of  some,  most  probably  inappropriate.  Psalm  was 
left  to  the  cuprice  of  any  ig^norant  or  self^omplacent  Pa- 
riidi  Clerk.  Mr.  Hart  well  Home,  with  sound  jtidgment, 
has  retained,  in  his  Manual  of  Parochial  Pia/mody, 
most  of  the  Ancient  Introits,  as  the  Psalmf^  to  l>e  sung 
at  the  end  of  the  Morning  Prater  and  befl>re  tlie  Com- 
munion ;  and  a  correct  opinion  on  the  value  of  the  In- 
lioits  has  been  well  cKpressed  by  a  still  more  recent  and 
very  able  writer,  Mr.  Carwithen,  in  his  Hidory  of  ike 
CAurct  of  England,  **  The  second  service-tMiok  of 
Edward  suffered  a  material  itijary  from  the  vitiation  of 

devotional   feeling Tlie  use   of  Introits  to 

begin  the  Communion  Service  was  known  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  beibre  the  lime  of  Jerome,  and  their  pro- 
priety is  as  unquestionable  as  their  antiquity  is  tmdisputed. 
Their  absence  is  now  sensibly  felt,  and  is  inadequately 
supplied  by  an  unvaried  Anthem,  or  an  unmeaning 
overture  in  Cathedrals,  and  by  the  freqtiently  improper 
aelection  of  a  Psalm  in  Parish  Churches.  AeeortliRg  to 
ihe  FifKt  Liturg:y,  while  the  whole  Psalter  was  read 
tfarotigli  every  month,  in  the  morning  and  evening 
aervice,  the  most  edifying  parts  were  repeated  on  8un* 
days  and  the  other  solemn  days  observed  by  the  Church.'* 
0-  340.)  The  Samdua^  usually  chanted  as  an  Introit 
In  our  Cathedrals,  is  among  the  most  solenMi  and  im- 
pressive portions  of  their  sublime  service.  In  the  Com- 
inon  Prayer  above  alluded  to,  set  forth  in  1549,  the 
Ohria  Pairi  closes  each  Psalm  in  accordance  with  a 
rubric,  "  and  so  must  every  Introite  be  ended."  By  a 
Canon  of  the  IVUi  Council  of  Toledo  tlie  Gloria  Pairi 
was  omitted  afW  the  Introits  during  Passion  week. 

**Tbe  Introiiee,  CuUectes,  E|>iHtles  and  Gospels  to  be 
iMied  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lordc*s  Supper  and  Holy 
Communion,  througlie  the  year,  with  proper  Psalmes  and 
Lessons  for  divers  feastes  and  dayes. 

lat  Sunday  in  Advent Psalm  1 

«    I«0 

M   4 

4th 5 

Ciiriatmas  Day,  Ist  Comnrauioa 98 

2d  do 8 

St.  Bte|)hea 52 

St.  John  the  Evangelist II 

Innocents  Day 79 

Sunday  aAer  Christmaii  Day 1^1 

Circumcision   122 

Epiphany 96 

Isl  Stmday  afler  Epiphtmy 13 

2d 14 

M' 15 

4th ft 

SJ}:. ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:;:  *« 

Septtmgesima  Stmday 23 

Seiagesima   24 

Qninquagesima 26 

Anh  WedtMJsdny 6 

1st  Stmday  in  Lent    32 


tA 

3d .• 

4th 

5th 

Sunder  next  beibre  Easter 


130 
43 
46 
54 
61 


Good  Friday « 


48 


INT 


INT 


INTROIT.  Easter  Evea Psalm  88 

lOT^RE.  ^"^^  ^"y^  l«t  Communion 16 

CEPTION.  — — — —  Zd  Communion 3 

V  Monday  in  Easter  week    62 

Tuesday 113 

Ist  Sunday  after  Easter 112 

2d 70 

3d 75 

4th 83 

5th 84 

Ascension  Day 47 

Sunday  after  Ascension  Day 93 

Whitsunday , 33 

Monday  in  Whitsun  week   100 

Tuesday 101 

Trinity  Sunday 67 

Each  of  the  Sundays  after  1  «  _*  i  *^  oo  «  .» 

Trinity,  from  1  to  22  . .  /P^'^  ^  *^  22 119 

23d 124 

24th 125 

25th 127 

St.  Andrew     129 

St.  Thomas 128 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul 138 

Purification  of  the  Virgin 134 

St.  Mathias 140 

Annunciation -. 131 

Si.  Mark 141 

^t.  Phih'p  and  St.  James 133 

St  Barnabas 142 

St.  John  Baptist 143 

St.  Peter 144 

St.  Mary  Magdalen   146 

St.  James 148 

St.  Bartholemew 115 

SL  Matthew 117 

St  Michael  and  all  Angels 113 

St  Luke 137 

St  Simon  and  St  Jude 150 

All  SainU 149 

INTROMIT,  \     Lat  intromittere  ;  to  send  or  let 
Intromi'ssion.  J  in,  (intro,  and  fniUerCy  to  send.) 
To  send  or  let  in  or  within,  to  allow  or  suffer  to 

enter. 

In  Hakluyt  and  Holinshed,  quasi  in  rem  ae  mittere^ 

to  intermeddle.     See  Jamieson. 

And  if  it  sbal  fortune  any  such  offender  or  offenders,  their  goods 
and  chMtels  or  soy  part  thereof,  to  be  io  any  citiej  borough,  towne 
incorporate,  or  other  place  fraochised  or  priuiledged,  where  the  said 
officer  or  officers  may  not  lawfully  en /romi/  or  intermeddlei  that  then, 
&c. 

Hakiuyt.     Foyayet,  8fc,  vol.  i.  fol.  271.     Queen  Morula  Patent. 

For  by  discoursing  the  properties  of  a  good  shepherd,  and  the 
lawful  way  of  intromiuion,  he  proved  them  to  be  theeves  and  rob- 
hen,  because  they  refused  to  enter  in  by  Jesus,  who  is  the  door  of  the 
sheep. 

Tayior.     The  Great  Exemplar,  part  iii.  sec.  22.  p.  434. 

And  be  thir  our  letteris  freelie,  of  our  awia  motiue  will  renuncis, 
&  dimittis  the  gooemement,  euidingand  goneming  of  this  our  realme 
of  Scotland,  liegis,  and  subjects  thairof,  and  all  introndnion  and  dis- 
positioun  of  ooie  casualiteisi  properties. 

Hotimhed,     Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  627.     Jamea  VJ,  Anno  1567. 

All  the  reason  that  I  could  ever  yet  hear  alledged  by  the  chiet 
factors  for  a  general  iniromtMsion  of  all  sorts,  sects,  and  persuasions 
into  onr  communion,  is,  That  those  who  separate  /rom  us  are  stiff 
and  obstinate,  and  will  not  submit  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  our 
church,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to  be  taken  away. 

South.     Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  454. 

INTRORECEPTION,  Lat  receptio^  from  recipere, 
io  receive,  or  take. 


An  inward  taking  or  reception ;  a  reception  inward  INTRORE- 
or  within.  CEPTION. 

Were  but  the  love  of  Christ  to  us,  ever  suffered  to  come  into  our  imtdtttxd 
hearts,  (as  species  to  the  eye  by  introreeeption)  had  we  but  come  to 
the  least  taste  and  relish  of  it,  what  would  we  not  do  to  recompence, 
and  answer,  and  enterUin  that  love  ?     What  difficulty  would  it^not 
ingratiate  to  us  ? 

Hammond.     fVorhi,  vol.  iv.  p.  564.    Sermon  1. 

INTROSPECTION.  See  Inspection,  an^  Lat^ 
introspicere. 

A  looking  within ;  an  inward  view. 

7.  The  actings  of  the  mind  or  iroaginatioo  itself,  by  way  of  refleo 
tion  ot  introspection  of  themselves^  are  discernible  by  man  distinctly, 
but  at  least  not  distinctly  by  brutes. 

Hale.     Origination  of  Mankind^  cb.,ii.  sec.  1, 

So  that  I  [Gnido  Reni]  was  forced  to  make  an  introspection  into 
mine  own  mind,  and  into  that  idea  of  beauty  which  I  have  formed  in 
my  own  imagination. 

Dry  den.     Prose  IVorks,  vol.  iii.  p.  301.    J  Parallel  of  Poetry  oMd 
Painting. 

INTRO VENIENT,  intro,  and  vmient,  from  veniem^ 
present  participle  of  ven-ire,  to  come. 
Coming  in  or  within. 

There  being  scarce  any  condition  (but  what  depends  upon  clime) 
which  is  not  exhausted  or  obscured  from  the  commixture  of^  mlrtMw- 
nient  nations  either  by  commerce  or  conquest 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.     Vulgar  Errours,  book  it.  ch.  x. 

INTROVERT.  See  Invert,  po*«.   To  turn  inwards. 

I  often  mitigate  the  pain  arising  from  the  little  misfortunes  and  dis- 
appointments that  chequer  human  life  by  this  introversion  of  my 
faculties,  wh'ereia  I  regard  my  own  soul  as  the  image  of  her  creator, 
and  receive  great  consolation  from  beholding  those  perfections  which 
testify  her  divine  original,  and  lead  me  into  some  knowledge  of  her 
everlasting  archetype.  Ouardian,  No.  89. 

His  awkward  gait,  his  introverted  toes, 

Bent  knees,  round  shoulders,  and  dejected  looks, 

Procure  him  many  a  curse. 

Cowper.     The  Taskf  bo6k  W. 

The  cause,  perhaps,  inquiry  may  descry, 
Self-searching  with  an  introverted  eye, 
ConceaPd  within  an  unsuspected  psrt, 
The  vainest  corner  of  our  own  vain  heart. 

Id.     Conversation, 

INTRU'DE,  V.  \      Lat.  intrudere,  to  thrust  in,  t», 

Intru'der,  I  and  trud-ere,  to  thrust. 

Intru'sion,         I      To  thruM  in,    to   push  in,  sc. 

Intru-'sive.  y  where  not  asked  or  desired;  to 
force  an  entry  or  way  in,  unasked  or  uninvited;  to 
encroach. 

Straunge  hath  by  way  of  intrucioun  made  his  home  there  mee 
should  bee,  if  resison  were  heard  as  he  should. 

Chaucer.     The  Testament  of  Loue,  book  i.  fol.  28$. 

Unprudent  man,  that  whan  the  Rufil  Kinge  did  through  intrude; 
Coulde  him  not  entring  spie,  but  in  the  fort  did  him  mclude, 
Euen  lyke  a  tyger  wylde  among  the  flocks  of  cattailes  rude. 

Phaer.     jEneidos^  book  ix.  sig.  C.  c.  iiu 

Hesemeth  vnworthy  of  honour,  vvhoso  by  reason  ofiguoraunce  am- 
blciously  deslreth  digoitie :  and  that  roan  is  not  meete  for  a  rowme  or 
minislracion,  whych  inirudeth  hymselfe  into  the  same. 

UdaU.    Hebrues,  ch.  ▼. 

For  sith  he  saieth  they  come  into  the  place  by  succession,  he  layth 
not  any  iuuasion,  or  intrusion,  or  other  vnlawfull  comming  tber  into. 
Sir  Thomas  Afore.     Workss,  fol.  640.     The  second  Part  of  the  Om- 
futation  of  TgndaU. 

Now,  Henry,  thou  bast  added  to  thy  sin 

Of  usurpation,  and  intruding  force, 
A  greater  crime. 

Daniel.     History  of  Csvit  Wars,  book  iv. 

Hence,  vain  intruder  I  hsste  away. 
Wash  not  with  unhallowed  brine 
The  footsteps  of  my  Celia's  slirine. 

Carew.    To  my  Rival. 
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INTRUDE. 

INTUI- 
TION. 


And  this  unnatoral  iiifniif on  h€re  * 

Of  that  attainted  blood,  out  of  all  course, 

KiTected  with  confusion  and  with  fear, : 
Must  be  reduc'd  to  other  terms  of  force. 

AuuW.    HUtory  Q/Civii  fVan,  book  vii. 

Oh !  whither  wanders  thy  distemper'd  brain 
Thou  bold  intrtuter  on  a  princely  train  ? 
Hence  to  the  vagrant's  rendezvous  repair ; 
Or  shun  in  some  black  forge  the  midnight  air. 

Pope,    Hwner,    C^fStetfj  book  zviii. 

He  pope  would  not  desire  any  violation  of  the  immunities  of  the 
realm,  or  to  bring  these  into  public  contention,  which  had  been 
hitherto  enjoyed  without  intrmiom  or  molestation. 

Bmnui.    JUaiOiy  of  tke  ReforwuUkm^  Jmm  1532. 

No  spreading  ports  their  sacred  arms  extend : 
No  mighty  moles  the  big  inirutive  storm, 
From  the  calm  stations  roll  resounding  back. 

TAomton.    Liberig,  part  L  v.  300. 

Ah,  BO.    To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene, 
Where  half  the  convex  world  inimdew  between, 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fsinting  steps  they  go, 
Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 

Goidtmitk.     Tke  Deoerted  Filiagt. 

Others  have  ceased  their  curiosity,  and  consider  every  man  who 
tils  the  mouth  of  report  with  a  new  name^  as  an  intruder  upon  their 
vetrcat,  and  disturber  of  their  repose. 

Jokmmm,     Tke  Ramlkr,  No.  127. 

Forgive,  great  sultan,  that  inirmitfe  duty 
Enquires  the  final  doom  of  Menodorus, 
The  Grecian  counsellor. 

Id,    Ireme^  act  i.  se.  4. 

INTRUST,  also  written  to  adrud^  g.  v,  J/i,  and 
iruA^  q,  v. 

To  pi^ce  iruit  orconfidente  in  ;  to  commit  or  deliver 
in  irustt  i,  e,  to  the  truth  or  good  faith  ;  to  confide. 

True  priests,  he  said,  and  preachers  of  the  word. 
Were  only  stewards  of  their  sovereign  lord ; 
Nothing  was  theirs ;  but  all  the  publick  store, 
httrutted  riches  to  relieve  the  poor. 

Jhyden,     Character  of  a  Qood  Param, 

The  joy  of  our  Lord  and  master ;  which  they  only  are  admitted  to, 
who  are  careful  to  improve  the  talents  they  are  intmated  withall. 
o        iVtikim,     Naturai  Religion^  book  il.  ch.  viii. 

That  the  series  of  our  [astronomical  observations  might  suffer  no 
interruption  by  my  absence,  I  imtmtted  the  care  of  continuing  them 
to  Mr.  Trevenen. 

Cook,     PojfageOf  vol.  vii.  book  v.  ch.  ix.  p.  364. 

INTSIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Decandria^ 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Leguminoste,  Generic 
character :  calyx  bell-shaped,  five-parted ;  corolla  of 
one  petal,  with  a  claw ;  three  of  the  fertile  filaments 
long,  declining,  pod  oblong,  compressed,  three  and  four 
seeded,  seeds  oblong. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Madagascar  and  Amboyna, 
Decandolle. 

INTUI'TION,^  Pr.  intuiiif;  IL  and  Sp.  intuUivo, 
Intu'itive,  Vfrom  Lat.  intueri^  intuiiuM^  to  look 
Intu'itivrly.  j  into,  (tn,  and  tueri^  to  look.) 
A  looking  into,  an  inspection,  an  insight ;  insight,  ic, 
immediate,  instant ; — without  further  thought  or  exami- 
nation.    See  the  Quotations  from  Locke  and  Stewart. 

To  this  Christ  added,  that  the  eyes  must  not  be  adulterous ;  his 
disciples  must  not  onelv  abstain  from  the  act  of  unlawful  concubinate, 
but  from  the  impurer  tntmtion  of  a  wife  of  another  man. 

Taylor,     Tke  Great  ExemjUar,  part  ii.  sec.  36.  p.  339. 

That  is,  that  by  some  general  designation  of  our  actions,  by  the  re- 
newing of  our  intentions  actually  in  certain  periods  of  time,  as  in  the 
morning  of  every  day,  or  at  evening,  or  both,  or  in  every  change  of 
imployment,  we  have  an  actual  intuition  on  God  and  Goa's  glory.  ■ 

Id.    Rule  of  Coneeience,  book  iv.  ch.  ii.  fol.  812. 

^— — -— —  Whence  the  soule 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being. 
Discursive,  or  intuitive. 

MiUom,    Paradite  Loet,  book  v.  L  488. 
VOL.  XXIT. 


For  althevgh  with  speecb  they  te/itt<tM(y  coneetve  each  oUier,     INTUI- 
yet  do  their  apprehensions  proceed  through  realities.  TION. 

Sir  Tkomm  Bnmm,    Vtdgar  Brroun,  book  i.  ch.  zi.  — . 

Some  say, that  the  soul  indeed  is  not  passive  under  the  materiall  'iJ^Jw^K* 
phantasms;  but  doth  only  m/m/tve/^  view  them  by  the  necessity  of  ot-^-NvK. 
ncr  nature,  and  so  observes  other  things  in  these  their  representatives,  S^^  ^^ 
GUanil.    Tke  Vanity  of  Dogmatixing,  ch.  iv.  p.  29. 

Or  he  their  single  virtues  did  survey, 

By  intuition  in  his  own  large  breut, 
Where  all  the  rich  ideas  of  ihem  lay,  *  'I 

That  were  the  rule  and  measure  to  the  rest 

Dryden,     On  tke  Deatk  of  CromwelL 

'TIS  on  this  intuition^  that  depends  all  the  certainty  and  evidence 
of  all  our  knowledge,  which  certainty  every  one  finds  to  be  so  great, 
that  he  cannot  imagine,  and  therefore  cannot  require  a  greater.  For 
n  man  cannot  conceive  himself  capable  of  a  greater  certainty,  then 
to  know  that  any  idea  in  his  mind  is  such,  as  he  perceives  it  to  be ; 
and  that  two  ideas,  wherein  he  perceives  a  difference,  are  different, 
and  not  precisely  the  same. 

Locke,    On  Human  Underotandmg^  book  iv.  ch.  ii.  sec.  1. 

If  we  will  reflect  on  our  own  ways  of  thinking,  we  shall  find,  that 
sometimes  the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two 
ideas  immediately  bv  themselves,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
other :  and  this,  i  think,  we  may  call  intuitioe  knowledge.  For  in 
this  the  mind  is  at  no  pains  of  proving  or  examining,  but  perceives 
the  truth,  as  the  eye  doth  light,  only  by  being  directed  towards  it 

Id.     lb. 

In  examining  those  processes  of  thought  which  conduct  the  mind 
by  a  series  of  consequences  from  premises  to  a  conclusion,  I  csn 
detect  no  intellectual  act  whatever,  which  the  joint  operation  ot 
Mftft^MM,  and  of  memory,  does  not  snflicieotly  explain. 
Stewart,    Pkdoeopky  of  tke  Human  Mind,  vol.  il.  ch.  i.  sec.  I.  p.  92. 

The  truth  of  mathematical  axioms  has  always  been  supposed  to 
be  intuitively  obvious ;  and  the  first  of  these,  according  to  Euclid's 
enumeration,  affirms,  'fhat  if  A  be  equal  to  B,  and  B  to  C,  A  and 
C  are  equal.  id,    lb.  ch.  ii.  sec.  I.  p.  96. 

INTUME'SCENCE,  \     Fr.  intumescence ;  Lat.  in- 
Intijme'bceng  y.  J  tumeacens  ;  present  parties  pie 

of  iniumeacere,  to  swell ;  tn,  and  tumes-cere,  to  swell. 
A  swelling ;  an  enlargement  or  increase. 

But  whether  the  received  principle  and  undeniable  action  of  the 
moon  may  not  be  still  retained,  although  in  some  difference  of  appli* 
cation,  is  yet  to  be  perpended;  that  is,  not  by  a  simple  operation 
upon  the  surphace  or  superior  parts,  but  excitation  of  the  nitro- 
sulphureous  spirits,  and  parts  disposed  to  intumeaeency  at  the 
bottom ;  not  by  attenuation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sea,  (whereby 
ships  would  draw  more  water  at  the  fiow  then  at  the  ebb)  but 
inturgreeoenciet  caused  first  at  ihe  bottom,  and  carrying  the  upper 
part  before  them. 

Sir  T%omaa  Brown.     Vulgar  JSrrours,  book  vii.  ch.  xiii. 

But  a  farther  and  suflicient  manifestation,  whence  the  intumeaeence 
of  the  bladder  proceeds,  may  be  deduced  from  the  following  expe- 
riment 

Boyle.  Work*,  vol.  i.  p.  19.   Eseperimenti  touching  the  Spring  of  tke 
Air, 

Had  navigation  been  at  that  time  sufficiently  advanced  to  make  so 
long  a  passage  easily  pncticable,  there  is  little  reason  for  doubting 
but  the  iii/afmesomee  of  nations  would  have  found  Its  vent,  like  aU 
other  expansive  violence,  where  there  was  least  resistance. 

Johnaon,     fVorka,  voL  viii.  p.  148.     Taxation  no  Tyranny. 

INTUMUIiATE,  tTt,  and  tumulatus^  from  tumularCt 
to  intomb ;  to  bury. 

To  place  or  deposit  within  a  tomb  ;  in  a  grave ;  to 
inter  or  inhume,  to  bury. 

Whose  corps  was  with  funerall  pompe,  according  to  the  royall 
estate  of  a  kyng,  conueighed  to  the  Colege  of  Winsore,  to  the  which 
he  had  been  a  greate  benefactor,  and  there  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
high  anlter,  princely  enterred  and  intumulate. 

Hall,    Edward  IV.     Tke  twentytkird  Yere, 

He  also  caused  the  corps  of  King  Richard  y*  Second  to  be  taken 
from  the  earth,  whom  King  Heniy  the  Fourth  had  intumulate  in  the 
friere  Church  of  Ungtey.  Stow.    Henry  V.  Anno  1413. 

INTURGESCENCE.    See  Example  in  v.  Intu- 
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INVA'LUED,      "J      We  huwt  our  Ensrlish  word 

Inta'lu^bls,  {value,  throuff**   th«   ^'  f^oir, 

Imva'luablsmiss,  f  va/if«;  li.  valere,  vaiore ;  from 

Inta'luablt.  *the  Lat  iw^fre;   (see  Invalid, 

ante  ;)  and  the  old  English  involute  from  invaUrt,  in 

used  emphaticmlly.   And  upon  this  verb  the  adj.  invalu- 

able  may  have  been  formed ;  or  it  may  be  com|)ounded 

of  m»  negative,  and  valuable, 

I/mdued;    much   valued,   highly  prixed,  esteemed 

r,  or  to  be  of  great  worth.     And  invaluable, 
Ttai  flaay  or  flhoold  be  much  valued,  or  {in,  nega- 
tive) that  cannot  be  vahted,  t.  e.  of  too  much  worth  to 
ba;fe  a  value  or  price  set  upon  it ;  inestimable. 

1^  NottiDgliftm,  tb«  North's  imperious  eje. 
Which  as  a  Phtra«  goanh  the  goodly  toil, 

Aad  ana*d  by  nanire  dattsrtr  to  defy, 
Tkcr«  to  rcpooe  him  safrly  after  toil, 

Wbor*  treaaoa  Uast  advantage  might  e«pT» 
Closely  coofejs  this  great  tftvaiued  spoil. 

Drayton,     Tke  Baron*'  H'artj  book  ru 


INVBIQH. 


And  sailing  into  France, 


At  tilt,  from  his  proud  steed,  duke  0(ton  threw'sl  to  ground  : 
AmA  with  tk'  itmrnhned  prisa  of  Bboch  the  beauteous  crown'd, 
(The  Akaaia  MapcNf^s  heir)  high  act*  di«hit  there  atchieve. 

Id.     Poijf'o/bwn,  soog  Id. 

Which  he  insculped  ia  two  likely  stones^ 

For  rareness  of  invalmable  price, 
Ab4  canniagly  contriv'd  thent  for  the  nooes, 

la  likely  rings  of  eicellent  device. 

Jd,     Motet  Hit  Birth  and  Miradet^  book  i. 

Deny,  if  thou  eaaat,  the  imtaluabienefe  of  ibis  heavenly  gift 
"      IfWAx,   ToU   iii.  fol.  669.     Satan' t  /try  Dartt  qmeneUd, 
dec  9. 

What  faaues  ?  Even  thooe  bloody  issues  that  were  made  in  the 
kaadsy  aad  feet^  and  sida,  af  our  bteased  Saviour,  that  tnva/aab/y 
frecwiis  blood  of  tba  Sonae  of  God. 

U.     Ik  vol.  U.  fbl.  391,    A  Sermon  of  Thanktgiving, 

O  let  Oft  for  ever  kiss  and  hug  the  precious  inva/uahte  scriptures 
€)f  llie  Ifev  IVstaaienL  If  there  was  nothing  el»e  in  them  but  the 
&iti»fai  saying,  worthy  of  all  men  to  be  received,  That  JesuA  Christ 
caaac  iato  tlM  erarld  la  save  sinners ;  to  save  you  and  me,  and  all 
auen^  aeaa  iba  gieatefll  of  siooers. 

Skarpe.     H'orkt,  vol.  i.  p.  2S5.     ^Irrmoie  1 1 

Of  finest  web  the  stuff  with  gold  inwrought, 
No  vafgv  prke  th*  invaiu'd  treasure  bought. 

Hwde,     Orlando  Funoto,  book  xvii, 

g^Befciai,  who  lived  at  that  time,  hath  given  ui  a  particular,  an 
iaf,mad  aa  inaaibnMt  tecount  of  the  martyrs  under  those  dread- 


If  taila  tias  ao  fixed  prioeiplaa,  if  the  iamfinaCion  is  not  afRveted    INVARI- 
according  to  some  invartabie  and  certain  laws,  our  labour  is  lilia  ta      ABLE, 
be  eaployed  to  very  little  parpoae. 

Bnrke,     Horkt^  vol.  i.  p.  96.     On  Tattt,     Introductimt* 

Very  different  strokes  may  compose  a  uniform  plan,  and  a  variety 
of  dispensations  be  coosistenl  with  an  intariahleneM  oi  design. 
Seartk,     Lighi  of  Naturtf  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  p.  63.     Nature  of  Tkimgn^ 
ch.  xxiv. 

No  association  of  human  beings,  in  which,  imvariahlg^  that  shoald 
be  believed  to  be  virtue  which  we  account  \ice,  and  that  to  be  vice 
which  we  account  virtue,  could  subcist  for  a  single  day,  if  men  ware 
to  do  what  in  that  case  they  would  think  their  daty. 

Btattie,     Morai  Sctenct,  vol.  i.  part  iii.  cb.  ii.  p.  377* 

INVE'IOH,        T       Fr.  invtcHvtr,   invective;    It 
Inve^ioher^  I  invefiivo;  Sp.  invectivar,  invec* 

ImrE'cnvE,  n.  >  Uva  ;  Lat.  invehtre,  invedum,  to 
Inve'ctivb,  adj.  I  carry  ag^ainst,  an  attack  upon, 
Imve'ctivbly.  J  (in,  and  vehere,  to  carry.) 
To  attack  or  asnail,  ««*.  with  opprobrious  lansfuage, 
with  adverse  censures,  with  railinflf,  reviling,  upbraiding, 
or  reproach  ;  to  rail,  revile,  upbraid,  or  reproach. 

Drancei  and  Tumus  vppon  auncient  hatred  miteigk  one  at  the 

Pkmer.     jSneidM,  book  xi.      The  Argumeni. 


JJvwmHkw  ew  Eedtrnmlieai  Hitiory,  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

INVA'RI ABLE, )      Fr.  invariable ;  It.  invariabiU ; 

IinrA'uA»i.EifiM,  >Sp.  invariable ;  from  the  Lat.  in^ 

Iitta'viablt.  j  privative,  and  variare,  to  diver- 
flfywith  spots,  (varini,)  Or.  /SoXiot,  to  alter,  to  change. 

Uiwltmble,  unchangeable,  immutable;  steady  or 
itaMlfiMliv  eonalmt. 

They  nadentood  not  the  motion  of  the  eighth  fipear  from  West  to 
Bait,  and  so  coacetved  the  longitude  of  the  star*  in^mriahie. 

Sir  Tkotnat  Brvwm.     Vmlgar  Emmrtj  book  i.  ch.  vi. 

Fraea  the  dignity  of  their  intellect  [angels]  arises  the  invariahlf 
mem  of  their  wills. 

iHhaiifeim'.    Demmte  Eitofet,  Treat.  2.  part  ii.  seic.  3. 

T\mM%mw^  tMa  iwmritJh&Hif  in  the  birds*  operations  must  proceed 
fpMS  a  hiffaer  intellect 

Dighf.     On  Bodiet,  ch.  xxxvii.  p.  41 1. 

Hm  reasoarnf  doCh  necesurily  conclude  against  the  pa^t  in5nite 
ilasatioa  a#  aH  saeeewive  notion  and  muuhle  beings ;  but  it  doth  not 
at  aB  afcct  the  eternal  eiifteocc  of  God,  in  whose  invariable  nature 
there  is  ao  past  or  fistare.  BenUey.     Sermon  7.  p.  229. 

It  [time]  is  coaceived  by  way  of  substance,  or  imagined  to  sabsUl 
af  ilMl^  iadepndcatty  iad  taeanaA/jr,  as  all  abstract  ideas  are. 

AafMTir,  p.  tt.    q^r  Tkir,  ch.  iL 


He  made  a  decree,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  every  man  to  Cavoar 
and  follow  v»  hat  religion  he  would  ;  and  that  he  mi^ht  do  the  best  he 
could  to  hrin:^  other  to  \\\%  opinion,  so  that  he  tiid  i(  peaceaMy,  gently, 
qnietly,  and  soberly,  without  hasty  and  contentious  rebuking  and  ta- 
veighimg  again^  otm^r. 

Sir  Thomat  More.     Utopia,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  xi.  p.  201. 

What  lost  Cicero  in  the  senate  for  vsyng  inmectiaet  7 

Oolden  ttoke^  ch.  ii.  sig,  C.  iiii. 

Yearly  my  vows.  O  Heavens  have  I  not  paid, 
Of  the  best  fruits  an<l  firstlings  of  my  flock  ? 

And  oftentimes  ha«e  bitterly  mveigh*d 

'Gainst  them  that  you  profanely  dar*d  to  mock  .' 

Drayton.     Pattoralt.     Eclogue  9. 

All  thi4  while  Appluv  ra^d  and  tooke  on,  inmeyiny  bitterly  against 
the  nicetie  and  popularitie  of  his  brother  consul. 

Holland.     Liviiftf  fol.  61. 

And  more  to  make  him  publicly  de^pis'd. 

Label r,  inftciitrt,  railing  rhymes  were  sow'd 
Among  the  vulgar,  to  prepare  his  fall 
With  more  applause,  and  f^ood  consent  of  all. 

Daniel.     Hittory  of  CivU  If  art,  book  iii. 

It  seemeth  therefore  much  amis«e,  that  against  them  whom  thay 
terme  Sacramentanev  m>  many  inyrcttve  di^cour^e^  are  made. 

,  Hooher.     Ecdettatticall  I'olitte,  book  v.  sec.  B7. 


I  quoth  .Taques, 


Sweepe  on  you  fat  and  greazie  citizen*, 
'Tis  juM  the  fashion  ;  wherefore  doe  yon  tooke 
Vpon  that  poore  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ? 
Thus  most  inmeHiuehf  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  couotrie,  ciiic,  court 

Shaktpeare.     At  You  Like  It,  fol.  190. 

This  was  brought  to  the  committee  of  the  statee  at  St  Johnstoan, 
and  wa*  severely  inveighed  against  by  Sir  Thomas  Nicholson,  the 
king's  advocate  or  attorney-general  there. 

Burnet.     Oum  Time§,  vol.  i.  p.  67.     Befbre  tha  Befbmtatiom. 

Where  one  of  those  inveighert  against  mercury  gave  it  in  a  course 
of  seven  weeks,  he  coukl  not,  by  all  his  endeavours,  cure  one  small 
herpes  in  the  face. 

ff'iteman.     Surgery,  vol.  ii.  book  viii.  ch.  ii.  p.  304. 

If  we  take  satire  in  the  general  stignification  of  the  word,  as  it  is 
used  in  all  modern  languages  for  an  invective,  it  u  certain  that  it  is 
almost  as  old  as  verse. 

Dryden.     Juvenal,     Dedicatiom. 

Cassau>>on  wa<iled  into  that  mistake  by  Diomedes  the  gram maKaa, 
who  in  effect  says  this :  Satire,  among  the  Romans,  but  not  among 
the  Greeks,  wa<  a  biting  invective  poem,  made  after  the  model  of  the 
ancient  comedy  for  the  reprehension  of  vices.  Id.    Ih, 

Tertttlliaa,  in  his  Apologetic,  inveigh*  IngeahMisly  enough  against 
the  inoaaaistaacy  aad  absswdity  of  this  aeoleaca,  aad  has  bad  the  mod 
fiMTtaaa  la  eagifa  aMat  oC  hit  leadaia  ia  tba  tmm  way  oCtUokiBg ) 
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T.       Unot  ArtMBBcitoity?  God  thwi  irt  tn  twiwi/fr,  iiid  ©Mayiiw 
^  €f  that  IkuDf  that  BMktth  aica  mpart  &  vBcleana  ? 

Bmrmf,     iyWte,fbL317.    Prietiet tkai kmiA  moiiAt  Gi/le of  CAm^- 

IV  fiodhif  foat  of  apt  Better,  called  otharwita  i/memtim,  if  a 
Maichiaf  oat  of  thiafa  true,  or  thiaft  likety,  the  which  may  raooa- 
aUa  aat  fnth  a  aattar,  aad  atka  it  appaare  probable. 

fViltm.    Arte  •/  Bhei^riqwtf  UA.  6. 

TWy  ooasadar  whai  pleat  on  aoary  parte  oufbt  to  be  made,  aad 
hawa  iha  caM  auj  ba  raasoaad,  which  if  the  ^ntc  paita  of  rhatorika 


ES^.    Tki 


',  boeki.Gh.  sin 


Wbareto  tbonU  I  rriwana  tha  nadaaf  of  tboea  mothers,  that  iooa 
thoaa  childratt,  that  ba  foula,  crooked,  lawde,  dalUrdaa,  tlttf- 
^rvackaidt,  rmnhf,  &  laolifh,  thva  thofe,  that  ba  fidre,  vpright, 
qaickwiHady  immmtmi,  sober,  traaubia,  quiat  aad  wife. 
Fiwet.    iiMlnieMMa/a  CAm/ioii /rooMfi,bookii.  ch.zi. 

Aad  as  fMrtha  spadaOa  aamat,  they  were  takea  at  they  ba  aowa, 
Ihar  of  tha  aaaas  oC  tha  fynta  immeiUomr$f  or  of  the  maasure  aad 
■aanbca  that  they  do  caiayoe,  or,  ke. 

Sir  TkmmM  Eifoi,     TU  Oowfrmmr,  book  i.  ch.  u. 

Firat  yoa  shall  bafoia  tha  ship  doth  befin  to  lade,  goa  aboord,  aad 
shafl  there  take  aad  write  one  mmrmiorie^  hy  the  adoiae  of  the  master, 
arieasa  othar  priadpaB  oOccr  there  aboord,  of  all  the  tacUa,  appa- 

BmUtifi.    /^y^si^  ^  voL  i.  IbL  872.    Pmn^B  hutrmetmm. 

fSaa  davca  there  ba.  siDca  he  (they  say)  was  slaioti 
Aadmia  siacc  Plorimell  the  court  mr-went, 

And  Toarcd  aaaar  to  rslurna  af atna, 
TBI  hiai  alioa  or  dead  shea  did  mvent. 

Scatter,     Pmerie  Qyeeme,  book  iii.  eta.  ft. 

(O !  who  may  aoC  with  ^fts  and  words  ba  tempted  ?) 

Silh  whicli,  she  hath  me  eoar  sioce  abhor'd, 
Aad  to  aiv  foe  hath  gaileliilly  conseated : 
Ay  Bsa !  that  aoar  guile  ia  women  was  mmmImC. 

id.    A.  book  V.  can.  11. 

G»  fa,  tharefore,  my  austar^  yoa  that  are  professed  masiciaas,  ra- 
anSo  ty*  food  compaay  bars  thst  are  yoor  frieads,  who  was  tha 
sf  manck. 

OtOMmd.    P/MtarcA,  fol  1018.    CfMmek. 

Whea  ifit  I  gave  aiy  thoughts  to  make  guas  shoot  oftea,  I  thought 
had  bcea  bat  oaa  oaly  eiqmsite  way  imvemMes  yet  by  sararal 
aud  mch  charge,  I  hava  peHSsctly  tried  all  these. 

Otmtmnf  of  bwtmlUmt^  p.  62. 

all  alauaa  are,  to  oiy  opiaioo,  but  tyraats  aad  torturers, 
thcj  amika  mwemimm  obey  their  aumber,  which  sometimes  woald 
ttself;  a  fault  that  great  masters  in  this  art  strive  la 
Drmj/tm,     i%€  Bwrwu*  H^mn.    Prrfacf. 


Far  Aldkiadaa,  aaha  was  passing  ingaaioas  and  tnKniliar  of  matter, 
m  ha  waatad  audadty,  aad  was  not  so  ready  as  some  other  to  utter 

auimmd.    Phtlmrdk,  (6i  207.    Of  proctedimg  m  Vertm. 
ftfaiy  bcaatici  ihal  ha  muaUoried  and  euery  particle  and  ?  tensile 

Skakapfwrt,     nreiflk  Nigki,  foL  2ft9. 

P"  ^»l»eh  seasion  were  created]  two  other  fralernities  of  •nomTirs, 
'^  owe  far  takiaf  an  imrmlmrie  of  sll  sacred  things,  and  to  sigae  aad 
~  aU  offriags  aad  oblatioas :  the  other,  &c. 

HoUand.     UvimM,  Ibl.  550. 
TlMog^,  I  kaow,  fa  divide  him  imtmitaiaUy,  would  diaty  the  arilh* 


SkmkMftwrt,     HamUtl^  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Why  doe  y^a  TioUta  tha  diviae  power  of  Ceres,  the  itwtmireu  of 
cred  lawaa, 

B9iimmd,     Plmimrek,  fol.  471.     Of  eatmy  Fink, 

T^ay  lay  no  lam  than  a  want  of  immentiom  to  hit  charge ;  a  capl* 
tsl  criflM.  I  must  ackaowladge  i  for  a  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word 
aad  ba  who  caaaot  make,  that  is,  invent,  hath  his  name  for 

Dryden.    jEneid,     I>tIicaiiom. 

[comaHMwealths]  seem  to  ba  more  artificial,  as  those  of 
m  tha  more  natural,  gOTammeau ;  being  forced  to  sup* 
.r...«L^^.>  by  wise  maca/iofi^  orders,  and  institutions. 
^ ;*<f  \ol  i.  ^  21.    f>oii  ike  Ori^tU  nmd 


am 
plytba 
Sir  Wi 


No  more  my  sire  will  glad  these  longing  eyes ; 
The  queen's  food  hope  ittwenttve  rumour  cneers, 
Or  vain  divbers'  dreams  divert  her  fears. 

Pope.     Homer.     Odfuejf,  book  i. 

Who  then  caa  pass  for  aa  inmenior,  if  HoBMr,  as  wall  as  Virgil| 
must  be  deprived  of  that  glory  P 

Dryden.    JEneid.    DedieoHom^ 

Visitors  were  soon  after  Appointed  to  examine  what  chuich-plale^ 
jewels,  and  other  furniture,  was  in  all  cathedrals  and  churches ;  and 
to  compars  their  account  with  tha  invenioriee  made  la  former  visit** 
tians.  Bnrmel.    Hittory  of  Ike  Refkrwmikm^  Ammo  1553. 

It  [the  mind  of  man]  discovers  everv  day  some  craviag  arant  ia  a 
body,  which  really  wants  but  little.     H  every  clay  taanilf  soma  aaar 
artificial  rule  to  guide  that  nature  which,  if  left  to  itself,  were  tha  beet 
aad  surest  guide. 
^trke.     fforkt,  vol.  i.  p.  10.    A  r^ndicahom  of  Nniumt  SodHg, 

Conjectures  and  hypotheses  are  the  invention  aad  the  workmanship 
of  men,  and  must  bear  proportion  to  the  capacity  and  skill  of  tw 
imnomtor  ;  and,  therefore,  will  always  ba  very  unlike  to  tha  woriia  of 
God,  which  it  if  the  business  of  philosophy  to  discover. 

Reid,    E$9agh     Of  tke  Hnmam  Mind,^ol  I  c\lu.  p.  V. 

Curst  be  the  man,  the  monk,  the  son  of  Hell, 
The  triple  Molocb  I  whose  mechanic  brain. 
If  aliciously  inventive,  from  its  forge 
Of  cruel  steel,  the  sulphur  seeds  of  arrath 
FlaahM  oa  the  arortd|  aad  taught  us  how  to  kill. 

Thowtoom,     StCmme$$f  boolL  v* 

— ^— ^— —  An  the  care, 
logenious  parsimony  takes,  but  just 
Sates  the  small  inventory,  bed  and  stool. 
Skillet,  and  old  carv'd  chest,  from  public  sale. 

Cowper.     Tkt  Thsik,  book  v. 

Of  wealth,  af  power,  of  freedom !  caase  } 
Foundress  of  order,  cities,  laws, 
Of  arts  imvtntreu  thou  1 

Akemaide. '    Hymn  to  Scienct* 

INVERARY,  Inverara,  or  in  Gaelic  lonaraonadh^ 
the  mouth  of  the  Ara, — bein^f  situated  on  the  spot  at 
which  that  river  falls  into  Lioch  Fyne,  about  eight  miles 
from  iu  head, — the  chief  town  in  Argyleshire,  in  Scot- 
land, and  a  Royal  Burgh.  The  old  town,  a  miserable, 
ill-built  fishing  village,  stood  on  the  North  side  of  the 
Bay,  and  its  inhabitants  were  removed  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  in  1773,  to  the  present  site,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  South  from  their  former  position.  The  new  town, 
though  small,  is  clean  and  regularly  laid  out,  fronting 
the  Loch,  and  the  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  is  pe- 
culiarly romantic.  Inverary  was  created  a  Royal  Burgh 
bj  a  Charter  from  Charles  I.  in  1648,  and,  jointly  with 
Ayr,  Irvine,  Rothesay,  and  Campbeltown,  it  returns  one 
Member  to  Parliament.  The  population,  in  1811,  did 
not  exceed  1137,  and  these  are  principally  supported  by 
the  herring  fishery,  almost  the  sole  traffic  of  the  place. 
Loch  Fyne  extends  more  than  thiKy  miles  inland,  and 
afibrds  a  fishery  which  lasts  from  July  to  January,  and 
from  its  abundance  has  sometimes  produced  to  this 
town  a  return  of  ^40,000.  The  appropriate  bearing  of 
the  Corporation  is  a  net  with  a  herring,  and  the  motto 
Semper  tibi  pendeat  halec.  The  Dukes  of  Argyle  have 
made  more  than  one  ineffectual  attempt  to  introduce 
linen  and  woollen-manufactures  ;  but  the  iron-works,  a 
short  distance  from  the  town,  have  been  more  success- 
ful. A  single  modern  Church  contains  two  places  of 
worship,  for  English  and  Gaelic  services.  The  Sheriff 
and  Circuit  Courts  and  a  County  Gaol  form  the  otiier 
public  buildings.  The  Castle,  the  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Argyle,  was  built  by  Duke  Archibald  soon 
sAer  1745,  and  is  a  heavy,  tasteless  pile  of  mongrel 
architecture.  The  plantations  are  extensive  and  flourish- 
ing, and,  in  a  country  not  abounding  in  timber,  are  re- 
garded with  respect.  Distant  60  miles  West  from  Qias- 
gow. 
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Sihrer  otn  sre  known  to  exitl  in  Badenoch,  but  not  rich 
enough  to  repay  the  labour  of  mining.  The  tame  may 
be  said  of  the  iron  and  lead  ores,  and  of  the  veins  of 
plumbago  which  have  been  met  with  in  various  parts 
of  the  County. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  County  are  the  Spey,  the 
Ness,  the  Lochy,  the  Beauly,  the  Findham,  Nairn,  and 
Nevis.  The  first  of  these  rises  from  a  Ltoch  of  the  same 
■Bine*  and  flowing  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the 
Great  Glen,  Mh  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  East  of  Elgin 
In  M oraysl^ie,  after  a  course  of  about  96  miles.  The 
Neaa  is  the  natural  outlet  by  which  Loch  Ness  commo- 
ncntes  with  Moray  Frith  ;  though  navigsble  for  barges, 
k  hmm  a  course  of  only  six  miles.  The  Lochy  carries  the 
watets  of  Loch  Lochy  into  Loch  Eil,  near  Fort  William. 
The  Foyers,  or  Fycrs,  running  into  Loch  Ness  from  the 
i«  ia  noted  for  its  celebrated  falls,  the  one  of  70, 
•ther  cf  SO?  fiwt  perpendicular  height.  The  rocks 
whidi  eneloae  the  channel  of  the  river  below  the  falls 
are  470  ieet  in  height.  A  stone  bridge,  erected  of  late 
years  between  the  cascades,  to  replace  the  frail  wooden 
nlructnre  of  the  Highlanders,  commands  a  full  view  of 
the  romantic  glen.  On  the  streams  which  unite  to  form 
the  Beauly,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmorack,  and  also  nt  Loch 
LuvcB  bead,  are  cascades  not  inferior  to  the  falls  of 
Fyera. 

Tbe  deep  valleys  of  Iuvemess-«hire  enclose  numerous 
lakes.  The  most  important  of  these  are  Lochs  Ness, 
Oich,  Lochy,  Arkey,  and  Morrer,  Loch  Clunie,  in  Glen 
Morristan ;  Lochs  Garry  and  Quoich,  in  the  district  of 
Glengarry;  Lochs  Laggan  and  Treig,  emptying  them- 
•elvea  into  Glen  Spean,  and  Loch  Maddy,  running  into 
Strath  Glaaa.  These  lakes  are  all  extremely  narrow, 
hkm  the  valleys  which  enclose  them,  and  are  in  general 
froiD  six  to  fourteen  miles  in  lei^th.  Lochannain,  in 
the  Parish  of  Kilmorack,  is  said  to  have  been  known  to 
reflDuin  firmen  all  the  year  round. 

Loch  Ness,  which  very  much  exceeds  in  magnitude 
the  other  lakes  of  Inverness- shire,  is  two  and  twenty 
■nlcs  long,  varying  from  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth. 
It  derivea  importance  from  its  position  as  well  as  its 
sise,  aince  extending  along  the  Great  Glen,  and  commu- 
■icmting  with  tlie  sea  by  the  river  Ness,  it  forms  a  gpreat 
portion  of  the  Caledonian-  Ship  Canal,  to  the  construe- 
tioB  of  which  so  many  singular  advantages  were  pre- 
aentad  by  nature.  (See  Canal.)  Tlie  depth  of  Loch 
Mean  varies  in  general  from  1 16  to  120  fathoms,  though 
place  it  is  135  fathoms  deep  ;  its  shores  are 
^bcie  steep,  so  that  the  whole  basin  of  the  Loch 

not  present  a  single  shallow.     To  the  great  depth 
of  Lioeh  Ness  is  by  many  ascribed  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  known  to  freeze,  the  superficial   strata  of 

r,  when  eooled,  being  continually  replaced  by  others 
9f  higlwr  temperature  from  below.     Others,  who  deem 

explanation  insufficient,  suppose  the  u  aters  of  the 

to  be  heated  by  the  proximity  of  volcanic  fires.  On 
the  day  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lislwn,  (Ist  of  No- 
17^,)  Loch  Ness  manifested  great  agitation, 
ling  with  violence  towards  the  South- West,  and 
ahbiof^  and  flowing  for  some  hours.  In  August,  1816, 
when  a  snuurt  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Inver- 
ness, a  noiae  and  deep  agitation  were  perceptible  in  the 
watctn  of  the  lake.  The  water  of  Loch  Ness  is  very  un« 
wholesome,  producing  obstinate  diarrhoea  in  strangers 
who  drink  of  it  The  chemical  ingredients  which  impart 
to  it  this  bad  quality,  have  not  yet  been  detected  ;  but 
the  prcvniling  opinion  that  the  laxative  property  of  the 
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water  is  due  to  a  great  portion  of  putric^  vegetable  matter     TNVBR- 
mechanically  mixed  with  it,  rests  evidently  on  a  slender     NESS- 
foundation,  as  there  are  few  lakes  less  exposed  to  the 
corruptive  influence  of  decayed  vegetation. 

The  productive  land  of  this  County  lies  along  the  sea-  Soil, 
coast,  or  in  narrow  strips  on  the  hanks  of  hikes  and  climate, 4c 
rivers.  A  light  sandy  loam  is  the  prevailing  soil,  clay 
occurring  only  on  the  shores  of  the  Reanly  and  Moray 
Friths.  It  has  been  calculated  that  not  more  than  a 
fortieth  part  of  the  County  is  arable  land ;  and  that 
twenty-six  of  the  remaining  parts  are  hills  or  mountains, 
in  a  great  measure  covered  with  heath.  The  com- land, 
wood-lands,  and  green  pastures,  taken  together,  it  is 
said,  do  not  amount  to  eight  acres  in  u  hundred.  The 
great  difference  in  soil  and  climate  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  pr rlions  of  the  County,  gives  rise  to  a  cor- 
responding difference  in  the  objects  of  agricultural 
labour.  In  the  Aird,  and  in  the  country  round  Inver- 
ness, gr^in  of  all  sorts  is  raised  of  the  best  quality.  Ex- 
tensive plantations  have  lieen  made,  and  large  tracts  of 
lands  exposed  to  inundation,  at  the  month  of  the  Spey 
especially,  have  been  reclaimed  by  judicious  draining. 
On  the  Western  side,  of  the  Countv,  the  moisture  of  the 
climate  hardly  allows  the  ripening  or  the  saving  of 
grain,  to  the  cultivation  of  which  the  barren  and  nigged 
nature  of  the  Cmmty  offers  but  little  encouragement. 
Potatoes,  and  a  little  Imrley,  arc  the  only  produce  of  the 
few  spots  which  can  \yt  dug  with  the  spade.  The  in- 
dolence and  improvidence  of  the  Highlanders  may  still 
be  seen  in  these  mountains,  where  large  common-pas- 
tures are  thmight  necessary  to  the  farmer,  and  vi^here 
the  patches  of  lund  employed  in  tillage  are  cropped  till 
exhausted,  and  then  neglectefl  for  years.  The  intro- 
duction of  large  flocks  of  sheep,  has  of  late  years  prone 
far  towards  eradicating  the  old  system,  llic  poor 
peasantry  suffered  severely  from  the  measures  connected 
with  the  formation  of  large  farms.  Tliey  were  forced 
to  emigrate  when  extensive  tracts,  divided  among  small 
farmers,  or  enjoyed  by  them  as  wastes,  were  enclosed 
and  united,  in  order  to  form  large  pastures.  But  the 
value  of  the  estates  being  increased,  the  change  of 
system  will,  it  is  hoped,  hereafter  redound  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  peasantry.  Some  of  the  mountain  farms 
of  Inverness-shire  extend  at  present  over  several  miles, 
and  arc  held  at  rents  of  X*!^0(M»  or  i,*3000  a  year.  The 
indigenous  breed  of  sheep  with  fine  \ihite  w<»ol  are  still 
numen)us;  a  flock  of  Merinos  has  been  introduced 
near  Inverness,  hut  the  Cheviot  sheep  are  daily  increas- 
ing, and,  from  the  superior  quality  of  their  wool,  will 
probably,  ere  long,  snpply  the  place  of  the  other  races. 
The  cattle  and  horses  are  in  general  small,  but  hand- 
some, retaining  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
original  mountain  breeds. 

The  salmcm  fisheries  of  Itivemess-shire  arc  of  con-  pi|j,eri«f. 
siderable  value ;  those  of  the  river  Ness  alone  are 
farmed  for  j^l'iOO  a  year.  The  fish  are  almost  all 
sent  to* the  I^iidon  market.  In  some  seasons  great 
quantities  of  herrings  enter  the  deep  inlets  of  the  sea 
on  the  Western  coast  and  furnish  a  temporary  abun- 
dance to  the  people.  Red  deer  and  nies  are  still  in 
great  numbers  ;  Ibxes,  otters,  and  wild  cats  are  also 
numerous.  All  kinds  of  feathered  game  are  found  here 
in  plenty ;  pheasants  have  been  lately  introduced,  and 
are  multiplying  rapidly.  It  is  not  many  years  since 
that  fine  bird,  the  Capercailzie^  or  Cock  of  the  Woods, 
was  an  inhabitant  of  the  tir-woods  of  Inverness-shire. 

The  antiquities  of  this  County  are  numerous.     They 
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r.       INV£/RT,     ^     Fir.  iffWrt;  It  interiert ;  Sp.  in- 
I M  ve'ub.        (  veriir;  Lat  inverierf^  to  turn  inwardu, 
'        Intk'bbion,     I  (ill.  and  wriere,  to  turn,)  to  turn  from 
Intc'etbolt.  J  its  direct  course. 
To  uim  inwards,  to  turn  to  the  contrary  way  or  di- 
rection ;  "  to  tnni  in  and  out,  inaide  outward,  upside 
down  ;'*  (Cotgrave ;)  to  turn  into  another  course,  a 
MTong  eoune ; — 8ometlnies»  in  effect,  cquivalcnl  to,  to 


imasoutn^ 


Oar  liorai  is  pait.  And  thai  itonB'i  tyi 
A  slopid  cilm,  but  Dothiof  it  doth  iwagt. 
Tb«  hUc  it  hnerttdf  and  far  mora 
A  Uock  atteti  bow,  thaa  a  alork  btim, 


XMIiAf*      MWt  iSMOMb 


Aad  ao  wiD  moat  of  thoaa  animals  [mote  both  wayaal,  vboao 

'  -  '  of  roand  and  aoaulary  fibrai,  aad  more  by  uDdulatioo,  Ibal  ia, 

waves  of  (he  ses,  the  one  protrading  the  other  by  tevcruon, 

llMf  make  a  backward  metioii. 

Sir  7%amat  Brmmu    Vwi^mr  Emmn^  book  iii.  cb.  zr. 


Still,  tboof  b  ia  death,  be  ipraaps  the  flowing  rcias, 
His  startled  coorteri  whirl  him  o'er  the  pUioa  ; 
Tbc  spear  m9€rtcdf  ttrcaks  the  dust  aruuoJ. 

Piii.    Virgii,    i^Neid;  book  i^ 


By  wUeb  Bmaea  placiag  Iha  fora-part  of  the  eye  to  the  bole  of  the 
mmiiomjU  a  darkeaad  room,  we  hate  a  pretty  laadskip  of  the  ob)ects 


rr<rjf  pamt 


Thus  («aith  I»idor)  (A)  interaed  y  did  formerly  itani  for  ptipUla,     |NV£RT. 
and  M  imvened  fi  for  wuiiier, 

iyUkdmi.     Mmikewtmiiemi   ffMU,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.      The   SecrH  and    INVB8T. 
Smi/t  JUenfmgtr, 

We  shall  oae  day  gi%e  but  aa  ill  and  lame  account  of  our  watching 
and  praying,  if,  by  aa  odd  imperm^m  of  the  eommaod,  all  that  we  do 
is  fine  to  pray  against  a  temptation,  and  afterwards  to  watch  for  it. 

SSomtk.     SenmoHM,  vol.  \\.  p.  365. 

The  sagacious  Kepler  firtt  made  the  aoUe  disoovery,  that  distinct 
bnt  ia9erttd  pictnrrs  of  visible  objects  are  formed  upon  the  retina  by 
the  raya  of  light  coming  from  the  object. 

Hnd,    EmqMirg,  ch.  vL  sec.  1 1.  p.  238. 

The  share  of  infamy  that  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  esch  indivi- 
dual In  publick  sets  is  small  indeed  ;  the  operation  of  opinion  beiog 
ia  the  imverm  ratio  to  the  number  of  those  who  abuse  power. 

/Inrie.     h'orkM,  voL  v.  p.  179.     Obi  iAe  Hnolmiim  in  Frtmee. 

Accustomed  now  to  a  diflferent  method  o(  ordering  our  words,  we 
call  this  an  MveraioNy  and  consider  It  as  a  forced  and  unnatural  order 
of  speech.  Biatr.     Lecture  7.  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

INVERURY.  an  ancient  Royal  Scottish  Burgh,  in 
the  County  of  Aberdvcii,  situated  on  a  }>oiiit  of  land  at 
the  confluence  of  tlie  ri>en»  Don  and  Ury,  and  of  lota 
years  rendere<i  accessible  by  bridges  over  each.  It 
joins  with  Kintore,  CuUen,  Banff,  and  Elgin  in  sending 
one  Member  to  Parliament.  Tradition  derives  its  ori- 
ginal Charter  from  Hubert  Bruce,  in  consequence  of  a 
great  victory  obtained  by  him,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
over  Cuinming  of  Badenoch  ;  but  the  existing  Charter 
was  granted  by  Mary.  Population  1129.  Distant  15 
miles  North  West  from  Aberdeen. 
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INVE'ST, 

InYi'sTixirr, 

ImnfiTiTuss, 

IvTl'triTE, 
IXTS'STMBNT, 

brz'sTuaBy 
Isvs'srcaKo. 


Fr.  inuiiir ;  It.  invetlire;  Sp. 
inveUir ;  Lat.  inveUirt^  indere  nes- 
iem,  to  put  on  a  vest  or  covering. 
>  To  put  on  a  covering,  clothing, 
dress ;  to  clothe,  to  enrobe,  to  dress, 
to  adorn  ;  to  put  into  the  hands  or 
possession ;  perhaps  consequential 
fiom, — to  put  on,  sc.  the  robe  of  office ;  to  occupy,  to 
take  possession. 

To  uioest,  sc.  money  in  the  funds  ;  to  put  it  into  the 
fimds  ;  to  put  it  into  any  stock,  upon  any  security  or 
qtecnladon. 

Baft  AleuDder,  the  vsnrper  of  the  kyngdome  of  Syria,  heiof  pufhd 
ip  viih  eoatyaaan  saccesae  in  his  affayres,  befan  of  greate  pryde 
and  inaoleacie  to  mocke  and  des pyse  Ptolomie  himselfe,  by  whome 
hem  pat  ia  aad  umtested  in  thst  kyofi;dome. 

jtrlkiir  Ch/dfmg,    Justine,  fbl.  150. 

And  Aaadmns,  that  was  byshop  in  short  tyme  after,  neuer  left 
*mfe  whh  that  mifhty  prince,  William  the  Second,  «ntill  he  had 
CMpsllfld  bia,  maofre  his  teeth,  to  deliuer  vp  the  mmestiiure  or  elco> 
tisB  of  bjsbops  fate  Saint  Pater's  vicar,  which  tmmeetilmre  wu  of  olde 
9Mi^kyBgnadiitie. 

Tj^tdmU.     fVerkea^UlXl.    Tkt  Proeiiee  ef  Popitht  PreUdn. 

Which  when  that  scomefull  squire  of  dsmes  did  view, 
Bn  kMidlv  gan  to  laagh,  and  thus  lo  iest ; 

Alas,  for  pitie  that  so  faire  a  crew, 
As  like  cannot  be  scene  from  east  to  west, 
find  one  this  f  irdle  to  immeet. 

Sterner,    Flarrie  Qmeeme,  book  ir.  can.  5* 


Whk*  seen  with  frief,  my  miaersble  ghost, 

(Whiloase  wvMTMf  in  fo  fair  a  veil, 
Which,  whOst  it  Hv'd,  wh  honoured  of  the  most. 
And,  being  dead,  gives  maUer  to  bewail,) 
lo  solicit  thee. 

D^Miei.    Tke  Camp/aimt  o/  Boeamomd. 

Bu!  oeither  cocld  they  immnt  and  strike  her  with  their  beake  heads, 
-mg  so  gomi  way,  aad  ahiftiog  so  well  by  reason  i»f  her  sMiftnet. 

ihUattd,    lAvme,  fol.  7o7. 
VOL.  XXIT. 


His  Sonne  Q.  Fabius  Ifaximus  wa<  imrtted  or  initalled  au;rur  in 
ia  place,  and  lor  b>%hop  in  hit  roum  ^Ibr  two  ^acerdotAl  dii^niiie^  he 
had)  Ser.  Sulpitius  GAll>a  wa«  chosen.       ih/iumtt.    LtvtM,  fuL  7  j7. 

Yet  this  sharpned  the  king,  w  thst  not  onrly  in  this  loya^e,  but 
agaiae  in  the  sixteenth  yesre  of  hi*  rsigne,  and  likcwi»e  in  the 
eighteenth  thereof,  hee  granted  forth  new  commiuions,  fur  the  diico- 
veria  and  kntettimg  of  vnkaowne  lands. 

timcoH,    Kimg  Hemry  HI,  fol.  1B9. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  this  part  of  the  end  of  man's  crestion, 
namely,  to  be  a  subordinate  rector  of  thii  inferior  world,  a  tributary 
king  tliereof  by  iMmtiturt  from  Uod  bim^lf,  nhich  tne^ttitiire  was 
cottferrcd  upon  man  in  his  ftrst  creatiun,  Gen.  i.  29,  and  again  reus  wed 
tfWr  the  Csll  and  flood.  Gen.  ix.  3. 

Hmie,     Origtmatiom  of  Mamkimd^  ch.  \iii.  sec.  4. 

"    In  few,  Ophelia, 
Doe  not  beleeue  his  vowet ;  for  ihey  are  broakerS| 
Not  of  the  eye,  which  their  iHuettmenta  show  : 
But  mecre  imploratun  of  %nholr  sutei, 
Bresthing  like  sanctified  snd  pioui  hondt, 
The  better  lo  beguile.  Shmktprarr,    Hamlfi,  fol.  136. 

And  what  were  all  hi«  nio«t  rightful  honours  hut  the  pi'i);)le*»  gift, 
and  the  invtUmemt  of  that  liMtre.  majesty,  snd  honour,  which  for  the 
public  good,  and  no  otherwisci  redounds  from  a  whole  nation  into 
one  person  P 
.AnAsH.     iVorka^  vol  i.  fol.  419.    An  Aiuver  to  Eikon  BoMiUke, 

Being  nominated  to  succeede  augur  in  the  roume  of  hii  brother 
DrvsTS,  before  his  inmntwre  and  inwtallatiun  therein,  he  wasaiiuanced 
to  the  sacerdotall  dignitie  of  a  poatifie. 

HoUmnd,     Sueiomim,     Cmwt  C«wir  C<i/i>M/a.  fol.  127. 

Does  your  definition  of  royal,  which  is  to  serve  the  kin. '  accord inj; 
lo  the  laws,  allow  me  the  licence  of  traducug  Die  cxecuti\e  iwwer 
with  which  you  owu  he  is  imvested. 

Drfden.     Eyisile  to  tke  H  hgi. 

He  if  Tncle  to  this  notaVe  Marclies  Albert,  and  Uckyn:*  children, 
hath  made  h?m  hyi  heyrc,  and  hatli  alrvady  tnmettitred  hym  in  the 
dnkedome  of  Prunia. 
4itekmm,     U'orka,    A  Report  of  tke  Ajfaire  of  Germamy,  3^.  p.  26. 

As  soon  a«  he  fCranmer]  was  conserrate-l,  snd  haij  performed 
every  thing  that  y^x»  norc^ury  for  his  inve»tUurr,  he  came  and  sate 
in  the  uppvr  h  iu».>  of  convocation. 

liuruft.     Htwtuiy  of  tke  Reformatfm,  Anmu  1533. 
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ft.  tmd  Ibt  TkMty  mUfi«i  bttwetn  Paaoluil  IL  and  the 
m  Timpimr  Uoirj  V^  ckirii^  Um  o^iUvity  of  Um  ibniitr, 
«/  ia  illL  TIm  Aipt  not  oolj  coMecUd  ib«  Impenal 
■i  claui  in  iUi  fiiUcsl  fOMibte  ttMii,  but  be  feMoned 
'^  iwiflfti  qpoft  Ui#  propriety  of  it*  and  the  advaatagcs 
'     wychmBiiraHiUfiroaUi«diiii0«ioiu  Blam  igiiMr  dig* 

wref  MOiM  veiMt 

jM|Mralori6ii#  ^^noumntmi^ 

PmOtgwnm  ptiguM  ao^firmmtnmit  net  guofiM 

MOidiintit  ¥  prmmtUk  PnriUgii  pa§iM& 

Ui  ngiu  tnU  EfimopiB  wd  JbbaiUmM^ 

virimtfimm  H  ti^monimm  dedu^  Inwaiiim 

Jmma  €P^firm$:  poUJme»iiMkmmvet^ 

BpiMcopo  md  qu£m 

ttgicif  ovIflM  a  CI^tq  H  Po^aifo  prmUr 

u  Juerii^  nid  m  U  Immdinhir.  0 

.    Am  EpUami  vH  Ardikfianpi 

m  It  IwmiiifM  Epiacopo$  vd  AhbaU$ 

emim  ve$Ui  Eod^ 

tmomm  htgn^fiem ampUr 

EpUeopomm  nuuime  vd 

fnmiim  cfoHeai  ccmmunire.  d  jwpukurtM 

fum  m  dmHomibmM  uep€  amiingumi^  regaii 

eotnpetd.    Qwamobrem  prudemUm  d 

dd^m  <otfid<»b  imminent  tcl  Romamm 

naJwJMdb  d  caJ/erammmlyM^  prmdanU  Domimo^ 

\i$  eomendur*    Si  qua  igiiur  Ecded- 

vd  mtulmvk  pertoma  kane  nodrm  coneumonk 

If  n'ttri'g  amm  peruerUrt  tempiaverii^  amath^ 

rmpueriU  innodetMr^  konoriM  quoque 

digmUmUM  mm  periemlum  paiiaiur^      Obiervmdm 

dimna  cudodiaU  d  permmam  poie^ 
kamonm  mmmd  ghriium  fiUcUer 
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of  lUs  ocnto  latiociiiotioiiY  mad  randry  oaths 
tywfcich  it  «M  ■olcmnly  ettefted,— ibr  the  Pope  and  the 
ammmior  partook  of  the  eame  Host,  and  the  Holy 
Ihmtr  doMnwed  the  OKiet  terrific  imprecataone  on  him 
akovid  ifii  Tiokte  the  Tieaty.^^Ptachal  no  sooner 
lilMrtyY  than  he  proceeded  to  teveiee  the 
PHmiwgium.  A  Council  held  in  the  Lateran,  in 
1111»  racciTed  the  fbUowini^  declaration  with 
MB.  AoMtt !  Fiai.  Fiai  I  which  ratified 
Wfees.  PrtoiieftiMi  Ulud^  quod  nan  ed 
vard  dAd  VrmMegium  dici^  pro  UberO' 
d  Eedmm^  a  Domino  Poackati  Papd 
JUfti  Uemrid  adortun^  no9  cmna  in 
Cumdiio  cmn  Domino  Papa  comgrtgaiU  00- 
d  eedmiadica  aueloniaU^judido  SancH 
aique  omnino  quasatmus^  d  ne- 
tU,  d  ^gUacitati»  kabeai  penituM  evcom- 
Hcneeforward  the  transaction  was  spoken 
if  aa  the  Heresy  of  the  Investiture.  (Id.  Ibid,  384.  5.) 
Bl  IsngBffri  {woL  i.  eh.  z.  p.  508.  note,  4to.)  has  re- 
I  hiatory  fai  a  light  far  more  fi&vourable  to 
of  Paschal,  and  he  attributes  to  the  Holy 
as  kmolable  respect  for  the  oath  which  he  had 
**  ftoehal  hianelf;  out  of  reverence  to  his  oath, 
to  pcoaounee  the  eeateoee  (of  excommunica- 
I)  mk  pmimnd  in  thai  refusal  till  his  death."     Of 


iht  amhoriliea  to  whkh  Dr.  LIngard  refers,  Baronius 

mi  Wlilinas  of  If  almeabury,  only  the  former  beara  out 

t»aad  even  that  writer,  (ad  ann,  IUI.) 

,  the  fidelity  of  the  Pontiff  admits  that  in 

lo  theEzeonmonication,  damnariper  Concilium 

per  m  ipntm  e^netmum  iUi  PririUgium  ptr* 

\;  titot  i%  be  adhered  to  the  letter,  but  not  to  the 


spirit  of  his  oath.     Neither  can  the  brief  statement  INVESTI- 

of  William  of  Malmesburr  be  cited  in  favour  of  the     TURK. 

Pope;    It  only  implies  that  he  added  hypocrisy  to  ^^'V^^' 

virtual  perjnry.     SequenH  varo  anno  congregatum  ed 

Conmiium  RoauBp  non  iam  jnr^ocipienie  quam  conni" 

venU  Papd^  d  PrivUegium  tUud  irritum  fadum  ed. 

(He  Ged.  Reg.  AngL  V.  apud  Script,  plod  Bedam. 

94.)    There  can  be  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  Henry 

in  seising  Paschal  waa  of  a  piece  with  the  former  un- 

natiural  treachery  by  which  he  had  dethroned  his  aged 

father ;  but  the  crime  of  the  Emperor  scarcely  eztenu* 

atea  that  of  the  Pope ;  and  the  true  statement  of  the 

transaction  is  perhaps  contained  in  the  ioUowiiig  note 

by  Amelot  da  la  Uouasaye  on  Father  Paolo.  (Trattato  Uanivn 

(mile  Maierie  Bcne/iciarie^  xiiil)  '*  When  the  Emperor  tutcncot  of 

complained  of  the  Excommunication  thundered  against  ^^J^Vf* 

him  sometime  after  by  the  Council  of  Lateran,  the  Pope,  l^'^^eAijs. 

Paschal,  made  answer  that  h^  had  indeed  promised 

he  himself  never  would  excommunicate  the  Emperor 

in  claim  of  the  lovestiturea,  but  never  promised  that 

he  wouki  not  make  him  be  excommunicated  by  a 

CounciL    To  which  the  Emperor  might  have  replied, 

that  the  evommunication  was  an  act  of  the  Pope  him* 

self»  seeing  he  had  confirmed  it  with  the  revocation  of 

the  Investitures.    For  the  Popes  pretend  that  the  Acta 

of  Council  are  not  valid  without  the  Papal  confirmation. 

So  that  both  the  Revocation  and  Excommunication  had 

been  void  if  (he  Pope  had  not  confirmed  them.** 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  Papacy  of  Calixtus  II.,  Concordat 
in  1122,  that  the  question  was  terminated,  as  it  appears,  of  CsUi.  11. 
materially  to  the  advantage  of  the  Holy  See.  By  a  Con-  A.  n, 
cprdol,  then  arranged  at  Worms,  Henry  V.  resigned  for 
ever  all  pretence  to  Invest  Bishops  by  the  ring  and 
crosier,  and  recognised  the  freedom  of  elections.  By 
way  of  compromise,  however,  these  elections  were  to 
be  made  either  before  the  Emperor  in  person,  or  his  re- 
prcaeotative ;  and  the  new  Bishop  was  to  receive  his 
tamporalties  by  the  sceptre.  Little  as  the  difference 
may  appear  at  first  sight,  (and  as  it  is  represented  to 
be  by  Dupin  (XlUk  Cent.)  and  Dr.  Lingard,)  (ui  supra.) 
in  thia  variation  of  form,  the  Investiture  by  the  ring  and 
Cfosier,  which  was  surrendered,  had  in  reality  placed 
considerable  power  iu  the  Imperial  hands.  Inese  or> 
naments  were  necessary  parts  of  the  Pontifical  habit,  Adnotics* 
and  as  long  aa  they  were  reserved,  no  Bishop  would  be  ^*  ^^'^ 
Qonsidered  as  fiiUy  establiahed  in  his  office ;  his  conse-  ^^^^'^ 
cratlon  was  incomplete ;  and  the  power  of  withholding 
them  operated,  therefore,  as  a  veto  upon  his  election. 
The  point  gained  by  the  Emnerora,  on  the  other  hand* 
waa  tlie  abatement  of  the  bin  and  resolute  tone  of  de- 
flnnce  which  hitherto  had  been  maintained  by  Bome» 
Their  feudal  sovereignty  over  the  estates  of  the  Church 
was  admitted,  and  ihtj  consoled  themselves  by  a  peraua- 
sion,  which  subsequent  events  proved  to  be  ill-founded, 
that  It  was  the  shape  rather  than  the  substance  of  their 
power  which  had  undergone  a  change.  On  this  point  the 
reader  may  consult  Simeon  of  Durham,  (opted  X  Scrip* 
i4fi.)  where  the  Csnoordol  hi  given  at  length ;  also  Mr. 
Hallam,  (MiddieAge§^  ii.  60t.  ch.  vii.)  from  whom  we  learn, 
and  Ott  good  authority,  that  the  Kings  of  Castile  possessed 
tha  right  of  nomlnaliaQ  to  Bishoprics  within  their  own 
dominions,  by  a  grant  from  Urban  II.  Tims  ended  a 
quarrel,  saya  Father  Paolo,  (mi  eapra.)  which,  having 
lasted  fifiy*six  years  under  six  Popes,  had  been  the  occa- 
sion of  excommunicating  an  infinite  number  of  People, 
Ecclesiastics  and  Seculars,  who  had  engaged  in  the 
Emperor^s  quarrel ;  and  which  had  been  the  destruction 
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Mck  in  bed,  vhen  Anielm  wm  dragg^  before 
tk^Mi ;  mnA  by  tlie  good  Priest's  obstinate  denial  eon- 
trtMMtMM  ai  pemc  ad  nffusionem  oevlorum.  After 
Buxh  nnaTailing  solicitalioa  and  equally  unavailing: 
lODODstraiice,  in  the  course  of  which  Isst  Ansclm 
wmzStdtdly  protested  that  he  would  rather  die  ihun 
the  mitre*  the  bystanders  animati  in  enm^  Mcqite 
pro  moru,  9110111  objectionibus  iprius  iniendindo, 
MMult  i^naritt  redarguenteM^  **  Virgam  hue  Ptuiom 
FirpOM,"  damitant  "  PasioraUm  f"  Et  arrepto 
fjuB  dexiro^  alii  rtnitenteni  trah^rt^  alii  impels 
igeUqme  jaceuiit  carpemni  appiicart.  Rtge  autrm 
im/vas  porrigente,  manum  centra  dauait  et  trum 
re  mtqvaquam  coiuenstt,  Kpucopi  rcro  digitoi 
tUidlm  ro/tf  infiiOM  erigtre  ronati  tunt^  <^uo  vtl 
■ajtvi  ejus  haculut  in^ercrrlur.  I'critm  cum  in 
comaiMm  suum  aiiquandtu  frudra  eipendircnt,  et 
pro  Mua  quam  patitbalur  l/esiunt\  verba  doirntiM 
ixdice  IcvatOf  »cd  protima  ab  eo  nficxo^ 


doMMm  moHvi  ^^  hoM^hu  appouhu  ed  et  Epueepomm  tNVESTI- 
ffmiiii6uf  cum  cadem  mmnu  compmtuM  atqut  rttcntus.     Tt/RK. 
Acclamante  autcm  multitudine  '*  Vivat  EpivopuMl  ri-   ivvetb. 
rat  r*  KpiMtopi  cum  CUro  iubiimi  toct  Hymnum  Te      RATE. 
Dcumlaudamus  dccantare  coeperc^  dectumqueportavcrunt 
Pontijitcm, potiuatjuam  duierunt^  iniicinam  Ecdeaiam i 
ipat    modis^   quibuM  poterat^   resistente    atque   dicente^ 
**  Nihil  est  quodfuciii*  ;  nihil  e»t  quod  faciiiMl'     After 
mass,  he  bruLe  into  the  Kinp:'s  chamber  afresh,  and 
rcnc4c<l  his  protest;  and,  upon  l)cinp:  led  out,  he  ad- 
dressed the  concourse,  am!  told  tliem,  amon^f  other 
matters,  that  they  were  unwisely  yoking  to  the  same 
plouj^h  an  old  worn  out  sheep  and  an  uiitamcablr  bull. 
These  words  ^i%t  a  key  to  his  reluctance,     lie  was 
sagacious   and   provident,     lie  kuew    the  difTicullieB 
which  awaited  him,  and  objected  nnt  to  the  Investiture, 
but  to  the  inroad  upon  his  re|M»ve,  of  which  it  was  the 
prelude.    How  completely  his  anticipations  were  verified 
is  kuflicicntly  proved  by  the  remainder  of  his  History. 


IXVESnGATE,T  It.  incealisarc;  Sp,  inrcdi- 
1st  una  A  ^TioXy  I  gar  ;  Lat.  invrdigare,  in^  and 
IstTs'mcATivKv  >  rrdifiare,  t'edit^ium^  Vossius 
Istte'stigatoh,  (  thinks,  may  be  fromrrj/iJ,  and 
lavifsTiGABLE.  J  to  have  been  first  npplied  to 
the  Wiark  made  by  the  train  of  the  Ion((  pinnents 
aendy  iised  by  both  men  and  worn  en :  Heck  man  n,  from 
i.  e.  co/Je,  and  the  anciL'nt  afis",  Trom  C7i(-m\  pun- 
in  prick.  Vestigium  (a  vest  is;!')  is  opplied  to  sny 
wutgk^A,  by  whidi  any  thing  may  hv  traced  and  pursued. 
And  to  MMvuHeale,  to  trace  or  follow  the  track,  to 
lo  hunt  after,  to  search,  hovk,  or  inquire  after,  to 


iKreaUgtibU^  in  Cotton,  (in,  privative,)  that  may  not 
be  traeed;  untraceable,  trackless  ;  in  Hooker,  &c.  that 
may  or  should  be  traced. 

Aad  il  [yradcBce  J  ii  BMBcd  of  An«lolel  ll>e  roolhrr  of  vertuef,  of 

fkHmofhtn  it  ii  called  the  cap(4\  nc  or  mavAtrrn  uf  lerlurt,  of 

tbm  kom*  wyfe,  lor  u  niochc  a«  hy  hrr  ili!i;;irce  »lic  doth  uffurf- 

&  Bfepva  plactt  apt  and  cijaebient,  nliere  other  vrrtuei  shall 

Btyr  powem  or  oOcef. 

Eijf0t.     7%€  GovfTHoMr,  book  i.  ch.  axii. 


ita  of  Micily  or  bleurdnow,  but  tb«v  join  onto  the 
d  piiiUwnphy  ccftsin  priDci|)le«  uken  nut  of  religion :  without 
kick,  to  Ibc  imresttgalitm  of  true  felicity,  they  thiok  rcaMo  of 
weak  sad  npcrftcL 
JtrTXaoMS    Mtmrt.     l^opim,  6y  Robinaon,  (1301.)  vol.  ii.  bo-jk  ii 
cfa.  vii.  p.  91. 

WoBua,  what  toninie  or  pen  i«  able 

Toditemiiie  «hat  thou  arf, 
A  tknf  80  awtlBf  and  utiMabte, 
So  ae»*likc^  ae  lacnfya^/r. 

Cuttun.       i/MHOJI. 

Tbc  air^a  bJubilaota,  and  icaly  brood. 
Thai  live  aad  wanton  in  the  fluoti. 
And  whalauc'cr  duct  either  ««iui  ur  rrcep 
Tboroagih  tk*  intnlignhtt  drep. 

Id.     Thr  eighth  Panfm  Varnph'^atrtL 

h  dnm^  raill,  wee  prtCerre  s  Ics^e  goo<l  Itrfurr  a  ?reat«r.  the  great 
aew  wbcrrol'ic  by  noMM  ntmeatignlth  anil  may  lie  known. 

iiutJttr,     £€eimm»hraii  I'ulttie^  boi  k  1.  «ec.  7.  fol.  IG. 

If,  ihcrrforp,  the   Chriftian  Cicero,   I^rlanliii*,  wrnl  too  far  in 
■■kifi^  rcli^ioo  tkc  Ibm  of  aian  ia»(ead  of  thr  reB«nnahle  miuI  uhere- 
Lc  io  aoin.aicd  ;  certainly  wc  cannot  erre  in  oiAing  the  mrnri- 


gnti  ir,  nml  finiJIng  out  the  true  rcli^' on,  tic  lii^hest  improvement; 
of  which  the  rea«i>naM<>  ^.lul  can  It  rapiMc. 

;//o//.     HorkM,  u.i.  ill.  loJ.  5&  I.     The  Peace  Ahher. 


Ilr  [Bacon]  led  her  forth 


Daughter  of  heav'n  !  iVnt,  «Iiim  a«crniting  sUll, 
Imreth^Umg  sure  the  chain  uf  ihing*, 
With  ndiaol  Anger  pointf  to  heaven  acain. 

Th»i 


Now  all  ihii  that  I  have  «at>l,  is  in  «hcw  the  furrr  of  ilili^'rnce  ia 
tlie  »Mrf§iiffniH»m  of  truth,  and  particiilirlv  of  the  nohlr^tl  of  ati  tmthi, 
which  i«  tiiat  of  religiuD.  Siyth.      .S*  rmuJtf,  yol.  i.  p.  *.I.'»9. 

[Ancient  author*]  aflFoDJ  imployment  of  infinite  extent  to  ii>  modema 
of  wiiatever  degree,  w)io  are  desirous  to  »-k;iia!(ie  i>iir*rUei  by  any 
atrhir^rnient  in  li'tler^  anl  he  con^iiier'd  a%  the  •Mrr«/ry.irpr«  of 
knowlcdg  anil  politene«i. 

ShaOrBbttry,     Mt»ceUamr%m$  ii^HerlH-mt,  ch.  i.  vol.  iii.p.  244. 

And  ihonph  il  h»%  not  bern  prnreii.  that  none  of  theye  cotmiral  ends 
are  imeitipnhf^  by  u^,  yet  tn  di«rnvrr  thrm  all  in  not  an  ra«y  ta«k. 
iktfh.     iVtirka^  «nl.  \.  p.  440.     A  iJttfwmtum  of  thr^mai  Cnmaea 
of  Sutmmt  Thutjfi, 

No  n;an  of  iicn»e  in  the«e  day*  h.ith  any  doiil*t  but  that  thia  proceaa 
of  imr^itttfiilimg  the  tnith  in  «lark  and  auihi^'uou*  case*  is  of  a  barbarooi 
original,  fallacious  and  altogellicr  repugnant  lo  the  fpiril  of  Chiia- 
tiaaity. 

Joriim,     Hemarht  on  Eceienattical  IhUory^  vol.  iii.  p.  3 IX 

Hie  reason  of  this  general  prnisal,  Addi«on  has  attrmpted  to  derive 
from  Ihp  delight  whuh  the  miml  feris  in  the  invnttgatum  of  s<crett; 
and  thinks,  that  curiosity  to  decipher  the  names  pmcured  rcailera  to 
the  poem.  Johmtom.     lAfe  of  Dryiien, 

When  money  wai  wanting,  «.heeli  were  written  apace ;  when 
muacT  waa  in  his  pocket  he  [Johnson]  was  more  dtliberatt  and 
inrrcf  lyd/ur. 

Peyge,     Anecdoitt  of  the  Engitth  Ixim/fMage,  p.  30&. 

What !  because  rea<on.  and  the  guide  of  life,  the  support  of  reli- 
gion, lite  imretlufntur  of  tniih.  must  be  still  u<ed,  though  it  be  con- 
tiniiallv  subject  lo  abuse;  therefore  ridirule,  the  paltry  buffoon 
ni'mir  I'f  reason.  mu«t  I  a*r  the  s.ime  indulpe lu'f. 
91'nrhHrtnm.  $f'»rht,  \o\.  i.  p.  Ih9.  Pottttfift  to  the  Peiiieatiim  to 
thr  Firr-fhtmhert, 


IFr.    inrt'trrcr ;  It.    inretc- 
ra  to  ;  S  p.  in  re  tera  rae,  in  trie* 


INVETERATE,  r. 

IwK'TrRi^Tr,  adj. 

1 N V F.T E R AT F L V,  ^  rado ,*  La t .  invetcra n\ in, and 

Invf/tkratcness,        I   Tiitrare,  to  grow  or  hccome 

Ln\E^T£RACY.  J    old. 


IN  V 


IN  V 


IHTIrii  tlw 


As  to  wUt  it  incukiiii  hf  dM  tdMolt,  aboaC  Um  iMy«Meiice  of 
ft  miztare  of  qaick-lioBC  and  water,  bf  viftoa  of  a  wppoiad  antipcri- 
'    '       r  Mi>iyar«i>wi  of  tht  itcnial  hit  cf  the  Bwa,  by  iU  being  ia- 
hy  cold  vaiw,  I  hmt  liniffctfi  ibm  ■  tbtt  tfna  is  bol  aa 


«aLi«.^246.    (lfUmMitektmlmiOn§mt/UMi 

Wbat  poap  of  woidi !  what  wdMlts  tatrgj 
Badka  the  veiw,  laaywin  t? ery  Kae, 
Astoftishet,  and  ovtrwbdmt  the  loal 
la  InuHport  loiL 

'^  Ql  Jtfir.  Aff"!  IPMf. 


To  1  natal  piae, 


Aaif  OBOoaal 

Aad  aU  eoapea'd  oae  body,  tbev  bad  trad 
la  e^pal  pacci^  auzy,  yet  aabroke 
Tbroufboat  their  pani^a. 


▼u. 


T)<nm£,  tfi,  and  vt2e,  g.  v.  and  A  vile,  ante. 

To  rander  n^  mean,  or  Immc  ;  of  low  value*  price. 


JtdidaaaMhMeifrthe 

a  th'  apea*d  aad  mumJ^mf^d  mjirtenei^ 
Wbkh,  aow  redac'd  anto  the  baiefit  rata. 

Mart  wait  apoa  the  Nonaan  lutitlrtict. 

Dmmti. 

INVnXAOE,  in,  and  village^  9.  r.  Lai.  tdlla. 
To  nake  into  a  vWage;  to  reduce  to  a  village, 

oa  a|[oodly  plain  (by  time  throwa  dowae) 
ariid  ai  bia  datt  wme  auncicot  towne ; 
Wbe^  aav  taetlfayad,  tbcT«*t  oely  teenc 


Jtritmum^s  PmatormUp  book  i.  toaf  3. 

IN^IMCmLE.     See  Intict. 


INVrOLABUS, 

rvnrKoiAaLT, 

limoum'LtTT, 


Fr.  inviolable  i  ft  inviolahUe; 
Rp.  inviolable;  I^t.  inviolabi' 
lit;  in,  pritattve,  and  viclabUia^ 
from  violare,  to  force  or  nee 
force,  from  ft*. 

That  may  not  or  should  not 
W  fawad  ;  hmi  €€  injured  (hy  force ;)  coniieqiientially, 
Bflt  ba  broliea  or  iiifiiiiyed,  polluted  or  |>rofaiied. 
aaa  iaciolaff  as  eqahralent  to  viciaie^  (In, 


caaM  Sqrat  Fude  layeth,  that  the  cbarche  ia  the  fpne 
aid  Iha  pyBer  of  troatb  lor  the  immtuiaiie  turetie  of 


^wwaHB,  Hi»  aSffa     sttt 


Fan  9/ At  Cb»> 


Mm  wmk  anfalar  thaptirftdfu  emaalad  vala  the  marchaaU  of  the 
"■JgHMoby  Ika  wataaad  k«ae»  of  Eaglaad,  aad  coaireicd  by  the 
■■daaaMaifaa  load  the  kief  that  aow  i%  maft,  accordiof  to  al  their 


lag  laai  aow  t^  maa,  acconiiof 
ebicratd  by  the  taid  souereigDe  Icing  and  hb 


#ia«iLiM.lGi. 


tr. 


that  the  chatcbe*  aad  booaei  of  m. 
ha  kapt  immmlmtt^  which  waa  arcoidiagly  aer* 
bia  appeiatiaiat  of  gaaiden  aad  k«epcn  lor  thoaa 
A.  VOL  a.  part  ii.  fol.  1S8.     Tke  Hon.  Er.  OmtS. 

ibet  the  eaaie  of  ibeir  coainioge  was  to  yddc  tbeoi* 
otta,  their  eoaaUey,  aad  theire  bbertyc  (^whicbe  they 
by  eo  anaye  agee)  to  biv  wyll  and  appoyatBMot. 
Mrmde.    Qmmtmt  Oarlitu^  book  is.  M.  273. 

TbaC  it  wooU  plete  yaa  aol  to  breke  nor  deny  the  miiI  liberty  to 
tta  keaar*  oar  aaly  Am,  bat  fcr  year  boaer  to  kree  year  pnuayte 
'     rK  A  feiihfaUy  obeerwd. 

M»iL    Hemrf  IK    Tke  tigkik  Vert. 


imrfOL/u 


tWra  diaat  Akatte  Baea  leaiifcre, 

Free  from  all  caia,  Car  that  her  haabaad'a  dales 
She  dkl  piokMg  by  chaagiagfiMe  for  iiUe. 

^MMT.     rtrpi,    ami       INVIBOK 

O,  wariika  aatiea!  bold  thy  aeaqa'riag  baad, 

Bf^  scaeeleos  thiags  do  vara  thee  yet  la  pease  f 
Thy  BMUber^iil,  oa  wheat  thoa  aiai'd  dost  sand, 

Whiehshoald  roitflaia  tbec  by  all  aatoral  laws, 
Caast  thoa  (uakiad !)  imnokUt  that  band  ? 

Drojftm,    Tkt  Bmrmt  Wmrs  book  il 

As  h  a  aoet  saetelsled  shriaa  P 
Tel  dar'st  Iboa  irreligiously  despise, 
Aad  thus  profaae  these  sacred  liberties  ? 

Ja«    JPi  aoak  ifL 

By  her  the  beaaca  ts  ia  bis  ooaiae  coataiatd^ 

Aad  all  the  world  in  state  Tomoaed  staodsy 
Al  Ihor  Alaiigbiy  Maker  first  ofdaiaedt 

Aad  bouod  them  with  inviolaUe  banda. 

Thg  Fmerie  Queeae,  book  ir.  caa.  lOL 


Bat  taioBg  an  the  excellent  gifts  and  good  parts  in  either  of  theai. 
[Mopldas  aad  Bpamiooadas,]  and  that  aiost  waa  then  honour  and 
•sHwMition  ia  the  world,  they  were  oaly  caanaeaded.  and  singolariy 
noted  of  wise  men  for  the  perfsct  love  aad  frieadship  that  was  crer 
laewla^  kept  between  fbem  aatil  their  deaths. 

Sir  Tkomm  yiuiA.    PAflordk,  iiL  MO.    FtStfiiti. 


Tba  aatioa  look  aa  oawi  tmm  year  eyes. 

And  God  advanc'd  his  rainbow  ia  the  skiee 

To  sign  tmtmMtte  peace  restor'd ; 

The  saints  with  soleaui  sboats  pfodaiai'd  the  aew  lacoid* 

MJ^fM^tim    x^aAnaea  aiM  j§9\m^m 

He  try*d  a  third,  a  UHigh  weil^bosea  sipeer, 
Th*  mviaiiMt  body  stood  staceia. 
Though  Cygnus  then  did  no  defence  provide, 
But,  acorafbl,  offered  hn  nnshieided  side. 


Id.     Omi. 


alu 


I  look  on  your  couasel  as  you  command,  which  I  shall  obienra  As- 
OMdaA/y,  till  you  shall  please  to  revoke  it. 

a. 


For  she,  severely  cbeste,  rejected  both, 
Aad  boaad  her  parpeee  with  a  seteiai 
A  f  bgia  liie  MOMdate  to  Ud. 

Comgrtwt,    abater,    Ufmml^Ftmm, 

Ail  aCher  things,  whieh  depend  apoa  the  eternal  aad  imnMtfabla 
laws  and  rights  of  nature,  remaining  imno/mtefy  the  same  under  both 
covenants,  aud  as  unchanged  as  nature  itself. 

vaL  X.  p.  190. 


The  path  prescrib'd,  iirr*o/o^f  kept. 
Upbraids  the  lawless  sallies  of  mankind. 

Tommg.     Tke  GmpimmL     Nigkt  9. 

Our  Constitution  unites  the  most  perCect  security  of  the  subjects' 
liberty  with  the  ommI  absolula  mBmimkiMjf  of  the  sacred  person  of 
the  sovereign.  Hars/ry.    Sirmtom  44.  voL  iii.  p.  316. 

-^— —  Thus  iMture  shone 
New  from  the  Maker's  hand,  aad  fair  array'd 
In  the  bright  colours  of  prinurval  Spring; 
When  purity,  while  fraud  was  yet  unknown, 
riay'd  leartcss  in  th'  imcutioted  shades. 

JoAaapft.    Inrae,  act  f .  sc  I. 

I'NVIOUS. 

rNviousNiaa.  Ja  way  or  path. 

Pathless. 

Which  is  called  immoutmeu  and  emptiness,  where  all  is  dariL  aad 
nnpassable,  as  perviousness  is  the  contrary. 

Ward,     TVmmOatim  of  JUbrc't  Preface  H  kit  Fkikttmkita/  Wtrkt^ 
(1770.) 

If  nothing  can  oppnga  Love, 

And  Virtue  inviout  ways  can  prove. 

What  amy  not  he  confide  to  do^ 

That  brings  both  Love  and  Virlae  loo  t 

BmUm-,    liM««ras,  part  L  caa.  3L 

IN VI  RON,  also  written  Environ^  q.  a. 
To  encompass,  begird,  enclose,  hedge  or  hem  in  on 
all  sides. 


}Lat.  invim,  m,  pnrative,  and  via^ 
• 


I  N  V 


I  N  U 
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I-    m  method  hj  which  inch  a  ringf  as  that  ])088esMd  by 
Gyges  may  be  framed.    The  operation  must  be  com- 

^^  mcnced  on  some  Wednesday  in  Spring,  when  Mercury 
Is  known  to  be  in  &vourabIe  conjunction  with  the  Sun, 
the  Moon,  Jupiter,  or  Venus.  Having  fixed  and  puri- 
fied some  good  quicksiWec,  it  should  be  formed  into  a 
rin^  big  enough  lor  the  middle  finger.  In  the  collet  of 
tills  ring  should  be  set  a  small  stone  which  may  be 
fbuiKl  in  aPewet's  nest.  On  the  shank  should  be  en- 
girnTen  the  words.  Joum  patting  +  thnugh  the  midti  of 
lAest  +  wtmi  hit  wa^  •}*#  (Luke^  iv.  80.)  a  passage 
which  is  sappoaed  to  refer  to  the  assumption  of  Invisi- 
bility by  oar  Saviour ;  a  miracle  which,  perhaps,  is  more 
disUnctl J  asserted  by  St  John :  "  Then  took  they  up 
stones  to  east  at  him,  but  Jesus  hid  himself,  and  went 
oat  of  the  Temple,  going  through  the  midst  of  them, 
and  so  passed  by."  (viii.  59.) 

AAer  this  abuse  of  sacred  names,  the  ring  should 
be  placed  on  a  small  plate  of  fixed  quicksilver,  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  pallet ;  and,  on  this,  it  should  be  thrice 
fomigated  with  the  perfume  of  Mercury.     The  ingre- 
dients of  which  this  perfiime  is  composed  are,  the  seed 
tif  an  ash-tree,  the  wood  of  aloes,  storax,  benzoin,  pow- 
dered bhie,  and  the  tips  of  peacocks'  feathers.    These 
materials  shoold  be  well  triturated  together  with  swal- 
fews'  blood  and  stags*  brains,  and  the  paste,  when  dried, 
Biay  be  cot  into  small  balls  for  occasional  use.     Afler 
this  fnmigation,  the  ring  should  be  wrapped  in  a  piece 
of  taflety,  of  a  colour  suitable  to  the  Planet,  (a  colour 
whkh  is  not  explained,)  and  carried  to  the  nest  of  the 
Pewet  from  which  the  stone  was  taken.   There  it  should 
he  left  for  nine  days,  and  when  it  is  removed  it  must  be 
as  before.     It  is  then  fit  for  service ;  but  un- 
in  absolute  use  it  should  be  carefully  pre- 
rcd  {pridattenteni)  in  a  little  box  of  fixed  quicksilver. 
When  the  owner  wishes  to  make  himself  Invisible,  con- 
trmrj  to  the  usage  of  Gyges  he  must  turn  the  stone 
outwards;  when  he  chooses  to  be  seen  ag^in,  he  must 
tnni  it  inwards,  and  close  his  fist. 

Porphirios*  continues  the  same  profound  writer, 
Janblichas,  Pietro  d'Adano,  and  his  master  Agrippa, 
an  assert  that  the  same  virtue  exists  in  a  rinpr  plaited 
from  the  hairs  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  o  raging 
HjKBA,  deposited  for  nine  days  in  a  Pewet's  nest,  and 
fimigated  in  the  manner  which  we  have  described  above. 
The  only  diflfereoce  between  the  two  rinp^  seems  to  be, 
Aai  the  latter  renders  its  master  Invisible  so  long  as  it 
h  woni«  and  roust  be  taken  off  his  finger  before  he  is 
restored  to  mortal  sight. 

Fcra-seed,  gathered  on  MidHummer  eve,  and  worn 
ihont  the  person,  is  reputed  to  give  the  power  of  In- 
rinhOity,  and  is  often  alludeil  to,  as  so  duin^,  hv  our  old 
Pbets.     ^*  We  steal  as  in  a  castle."  savs  Gadshill  in 
Hany  IV.  {Pari  I.  i.  1.)  •*  cock-sure,  wc  have  the  re- 
eeipi  offrm-aeed,  we  walk  Invisible  ;"  a  passage  which 
is  well  explained  by  Johnson:  "Fern  is  one  of  those 
plaats  which  have  their  seed  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  so 
soall  as  to  escape  the  sight.   Those  who  perceived  that 
Fern  was  propagated  bv  semination,  and  yet  could  not 
see  the  seed,  were  much  at  a  loss  for  a  solution  of  the 
dificulty  ;  and  as  wonder  always  endeavours  to  aug- 
■MBt  itael(  they  ascril)ed  to  Fem-seed  many  strange 
pufiei  ties»  some  of  which  the  rustick  virgins  have  not  yet 
forgotten  or  exploded.**    From  two  statements  made  in 
a  note  to  Brand's  Pop.  Ant  (i.  251.)  the  task  of  col- 
lecting this  seed  is  not  without  its  difficulty ;  the  first  is 
from  Grose.    ••  A  person  who  went  to  gather  it  reported 


that  the  Spirits  whisked  about  his  ears,  and  sometimes 
struck  his  hat  and  other  parts  of  his  lx)dy,  and  at 
leng^,  when  he  thought  he  had  got  a  good  quantity  of 
it,  and  secured  it  in  popers  and  a  box,  when  he  came 
home  he  found  both  empty."  Tlie  second  appears  to 
have  been  a  communication  made  to  the  author  himself. 
**  A  respectable  countryman  at  Heston«  in  Middlesex, 
informed  me  in  June  1793,  that  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  he  was  often  present  at  the  ceremony  of  catching 
the  Fern-seed  at  midnight,  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  The  attempt,  he  said,  was  often  unsuccessfoU 
for  the  seed  was  to  fall  into  the  plate  of  its  own  accord* 
and  that  too  without  shaking  the  plant.' 


INVISI. 
BLC. 

INULA 


INVITE, 

Invita'tiom, 
Invi'tembnt, 

IlfVl'TER, 

Invi'tino, 

Invi'tinoly, 

Invi4'ingness. 

m0 


Ft.   inmier ;   It.   inviiare;    Sp. 

invitar ;     Liit.    invitarf ;     which 

Vossius  thinks  may  be  so  called  a 

►  vitft,  qvati  ad  te  vocare  convivii 

coma.     Generally, 

To  call  or  ask  to  come ;  to  ask, 
to  solicit,  to  persuade,  to  entice. 

Ood  imiilfd  me  Mito  the  folowing  or  himselfe  ia  wilfall  pouertie, 
by  the  leauing  of  iltogether  at  once  for  hit  take. 
Sir  Tkomat  Afore,     n'nrkti,  fol.  1205.    W  Dioiog^  o/  Com/oHe 
a^itui  Tribmiatiom. 

But  Ifelibec  (so  hight  that  gooil  t.hl  man) 

Now  teeing  Calitlore  left  all  alone, 
And  night  arriued  hard  at  hand,  began 

Him  to  immtte  vnto  his  timple  home. 

Sp^iuer,     Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  9. 

Within  thi«  hour  yc  ihall  have  all  your  crcditour*, 
A  leconJ  dish  of  new  debts,  come  upon  ye. 
And  new  invUememti  to  the  %»hip,  Don  Diego. 
Bemmwtomi  amd  Ftetckrr,     The  Spamttk  Curate,  act  t.  ic.  2. 

They  vet  ne'r  taw  Verona  nor  the  court. 

And  expectation  lengthens  much  their  way  ; 

Since  hy  that  great  mri/T  urg'd.  Report, 
And  thither  fly  oo  couraert  of  rcUy> 

Davemant.     GomJibrrt,  book  iii.  can.  G. 

I  mean  conference  in  talk,  courteties  and  kindnctset  of  drinking 
one  to  another,  and  mutual  tmvitingi. 

Hotlamd,     P/mimrch,  fol.  558.     0/  Sympoiiaquei^  book  iii. 

Elegant  flowers  of  jipeerh,  (o  which  the  nature  and  re«embbncet 
of  things,  as  well  as  human  fancies  have  an  aptitude  and  tmvthitg' 
meu,  Taylor,     .^li/iciai  Uandtutmemeu,  p.  165. 

Ask  of  no  angi'l  to  re%eal  thy  fate  ; 
ljcH>k  in  thy  heart,  the  mirror  of  thy  state. 
He  that  tn'rtlft  will  not  ih'  tmvtted  mock, 
Op'ning  to  all  that  do  in  earneM  knock. 

n  ailer.     Of  the  Fear  of  God,  can.  1 . 

There  i^  no  work  thai  a  man  can  apply  himself  to ;  no  action  that 

he    can  perform,    to   whiih    there  are  irrcater   tmvitatioiu,  greater 

motives;  nay.  I  was  going  to  say,  greater  tempUtions  of  ail   torts, 

than  to  this  of  prayer. 

Sharpe.      ff'rkt,  \u\.  i.  p.  3C6.     Sermon  15. 

If  he  can  but  drest  up  a  temptation  to  look  tnvitimgtyy  the  bu«iaea 
U  done.  />ec«iy  of  ChriMitam  Piety ^  p.  125. 

Tir  a^sassin-hand  w'fiich  Odoacer  slew. 

Once  more  distain'd  with  bloml,  appear'd  to  view. 

Not  foe  bv  foe  in  ho*lile  field*  oppiest. 

But  friend  with  friend,  th'  imriter  and  the  guett. 

Harte.     Kptitiefrvm  UoettuM  tu  kii  ffife. 

He  pretended  his  new  religion  was  the  completion  of  Christianity, 
at  Christianity  w»«  the  completion  of  Judaism  ;  for  that  the  world  not 
being  to  be  won  by  the  mild  and  gentle  inritatiom  of  Jesus,  was  now 
to  be  compelle<l  to  enter  in  bv  Mahomet. 

HmrbttrtoM.     Hvrkt,  vol.  v.'p.  46.     The  Dieine  Ugatiom^  book  t. 
tec.  2. 

INULA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Syngenuia, 
order  Supcrflua.  (iencric  character :  calyx  squarrose 
or  imbricate<l  ;  rays  of  the  corolla  numerous ;  anthers 
with  two  bristles  at  the  base  ;  receptacle  naked  ;  down 
simple. 
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IN  V 


IN  V 


IMULA.       This  genus  contains  more  than  fifty  spedes,  mostly 
—        natives  of  Europe  and  North  America.     J.  Helenium 
INVOKE^  and  dyaenierica  are  natives  of  England ;  the  former  is 
the  plant  that  produces  the  aromatic  bitter  extract 
called  Elecampane. 

INUMBRATION,  Lat  inumbran,  atum;  in^  and 
nmhra,  tlie  shade. 

Shadowing  or  overshadowing. 

For,  in  as  much  as  the  sun  is  edypsed  when  he  is  orertaken,  end 
the  moon  by  meeting  with  that  which  roaketh  her  eclypse,  by  all 
likelihood,  nay  ntber  Decettarily,the  one  is  caught  behinde,  the  other 
surpriied  before,  for  that  the  obstruction  and  iMmmbraiion  begioneth 
on  that  side  on  which  that  cometh  6r9t  that  maketh  the  said  tnaivi^ra- 

BoiianiL     PMarch,  fol.  956.    Qf  Me  Face  appearing^  m  the  Moon, 

INUNCTION,  Lat.  inuncUo^  from  immgere,  inunc- 
fum,  in,  and  ung-ere^  (in  untan  agere^  because  in  icn- 
guents  different  substances  are  united,^ 

A  rubbing  or  smearing  with  oil*  or  any  oily,  greasy 
substance. 

By  report  also,  many  hare  used  an  impuiiiom  thereof  [roe]  to  their 
eies,  with  the  best  hocie  of  Athens,  and  thereby  cleared  them  quite  of 
that  muddinesse  and  mist  which  dimmed  their  sight. 

Uollcmd,    Plimey  vol.  ii.  book  xx.  di.  xiiL  fol.  57. 

Experience  teacheth,  that  hard  tumoun  clogged  together  of  pitui- 
tous  matter  are  powerfully  dissolYed  by  mercurial  tmrnmctiam, 
Boyle.     fForib,  vol.  ii.  p.  94.    Tke  UK/mAteuo/NaimrmiPM/otopky, 
part  iu  es.  3. 

Hiere  being  to  that  purpose  a  twofold  liquor  prepared  for  the  oi« 
tmction  and  lubriftcathm  of  their  [the  bones]  beads  or  eads. 

Bay.    Oftht  QreaHam,  part  ii.  p.  327. 

INU'NDATE.'^      Fr.  inonder;  It  inondare;  Lat. 

Inunda'tion,     >inundare^  to  be,  or  cause  to  be, 

Inu'noant.  j  under  the  waves ;  (tjt,  and  unda^ 
a  wave.)    InundaUd  is,  in  Cockeram's  old  Vocabulary, 

To  cover  with  water,  to  overflow,  to  deluge,  to  over- 
whelm. 

This  place  hath  a  great  pond  caused  by  the  immduiwH  of  Niloi^ 
and  so  made  that  the  camels  and  other  beastes  may  drinke  therein. 
Hmkiuft.     Votfaget,  ifc.  vol.  ii.  kL  203.     Tke  Piigrimage  to  Mecca, 

So^  after  Ntlus  intrndatiom^ 
Infinite  shapes  of  creatures  men  doe  find, 
Informed  in  the  mud,  on  ^hich  the  sunne  hath  shin'd. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  6. 

Wiih  th'  imtemdatimi  of  which  greatness  he 
(Having  no  bounds  of  pow'r  to  keep  him  back) 
March'd  lo  (he  city. 

DamieL    History  of  ChiJ  Hart,  hook  ^n. 

In  winter's  Ueak  uncomibrtabie  reign 
A  snowy  immmdaikm  hides  the  pUin. 

Pope,     Homer.    J&ad,  book  xii. 

With  imindatim  wide  the  deluge  reign?. 

Drowns  the  deep  valleys,  and  overspreads  the  plains. 

HlUie.     The  Epiffomiad,  book  u. 

Thy  voice,  hydropic  Fancy  calls  aloud 

For  co5tly  draughts,  unnu&ui/  bowU  of  joy, 

Rivers  of  rich  regalement !  seas  of  Miss. 

SkfnMome.    Economy. 

IN  UNDERSTANDING,  in,  privative,  and  under^ 
^nding^  q,  r. 

Not  uttderHanding  ;  unintelligent,  unconscious. 

Can  we  think  that  such  material  and  mortal  that  such  immndeT' 
Btmndmy  souls,  should  by  God  and  nature  be  furnished  with  bodies  of 
mt  long  permansion.  Pearson.     On  the  Creedy  art  x. 

INVCVKE,    "^      Pr.  invoquer;   It   mvocart;   Sp. 
rwvocATR,        >fnt?ooflfr;  Lat.  intocare^   to  call  to, 
lNVo(;4'rioM.  )  (in,  and  t-ocarr,  to  call.) 
To  cntl  to  or  iij)on  ;  (mc.  in  prayer  or  supplication;) 
U$  prwy  to,  to  minnliciUf,  lo  implore. 


But  at  my  begimng  tratteth  weale  my 
I  woll  make  wiiroco/toii 

With  a  devout  speciall  deoocion.  WV^ 

Chameer.     Tke Jhst  Booke of  Fame^  tsA^^T^.  y^ 

Here  must  we  mote  the  lessons  of  the  trewe  tmfocacson  &  wotshipef 
God.  • 

Joye.    Ejtpodeion  of  Damei,  IbL  9.    The  Aryumemt,  9fc, 

Whilst  I  ixvohe  the  Lord,  whose  power  shall  me  defend. 

Surrey.     Pmimg  TJ. 

Some  when  In  rhyme  they  of  their  loves  do  tell. 
With  flames  axid  lightnings  their  exordiums  ptin^ 

Some  call  on  heaven,  some  imnocaie  on  hell. 
And  (atea  and  furies  with  their  woes  acquaint. 

DrwgUm,    JdemdB. 

For  akhoogh  Apollo,  Mars,  and  Mercury,  were  worshipped  aoMW^ 
the  vulgar  Gauls,  yet  it  appears  that  the  Druids*  invocatioM.  was  to  one 
all-healing  or  all-saving  Power. 

Selden.    Itlustrattant  of  Dmftmft  Poiy-dbioHj  song  9. 

To  whom  it  seem*d  by  night  an  angel  did  appear. 
Sent  to  him  from  that  God  whom  he  invoh'd  by  pray'r. 

Drayton,     Poly-clhion^wsm^  \% 

Arrian,  in  his  Dissertatioos  of  Epictetus,  doth  assure  us,  that  in  his 
time  (which  was  about  120  years  after  Christ)  it  was  an  usual  fom 
is  the  prayers  of  the  Heathen,  to  ny,  m^  lx«irMy  Lofd  kanrv  mercy 
iH>oo  ns,  wherebv  they  did  acknowledge  the  nnity  of  that  God  whon 
they  did  invoke  m  their  prayers. 

WitknM.    Natwral  BeSffion,  book  i.  ch«  viiL 

And  cheerful  hope,  so  oft  invoked  in  vai% 
With  fairy  songs  shall  soothe  his  pensive  ear. 

Conms.     VertetwHk  a  Piece  of  Bridecake. 

What  mean  these  sudden  blasts  that  rise 
And  drive  the  zephyrs  from  the  skies  t 
O  join  with  mine  thy  tuneful  lay, 
And  invocate  the  taitly  Blay. 

Weal.     In  MmamCa  life  of  Gray,  toL  L  p.  312. 

INVOTLVE,  "J  Fr.  involver  ;  It  involvere ;  Lat 
Into'lvedness,  >invohere^  to  roll  in,  (tii,  and  volvere^ 
Ihtolu'tion.      )  to  roll,  A.  S.  toeo/op-tan,  circwm- 

ferri.)     Sec  Cobtvolve,  and  Evolvb. 

To  roll  in  or  inctlope^  to  infold,  to  in  wrap,  to  inclose 

or  surround ;  to  include,  to  imply ;  to  complicate,  to 

confound,  to  perplex. 

AL«o  that  reuerende  study  b  inuohted  In  so  barbarous  a  ligagCi  that 
it  b  Toide  of  al  eloquence. 

Sir  Thmmas  Efyot.     Tke  Gomermemry  book  i.  ch.  xIt. 

As  when  the  farre-resounding  sea  doth  in  his  rage  invade 
His  sandy  confines,  whose  sides  gtone  with  his  invoiwed  wave. 
And  make  his  own  breast  eccho  sighes. 

Chapman.     Homer.     Jfiad,  book  ii.  fol.  21. 

Fond  worldlings  there  involvd  in  vaine  delight, 

Who  to  the  senses  fraile  indulgent  are, 
And  (as  soft  sounds  the  courage  do  invite) 

With  measured  madnesse  march  upon  the  aire. 

Stirlimg.     Doomes-day.     Tkefmrtk  Homre. 

But  how  shall  the  mind  of  man  (will  many  say)  extricate  itself  Mt 
of  this  comprisure  and  involvedness  in  the  bodies,  passions,  and  in- 

firmlties. 

Mountayne.     Devtmte  Essayes,  Treat.  10.  part  iL  sec  1. 

This  communication  of  names  is  only  in  descension,  by  reason  of 
Ae  invohUiony  or  comprehension  of  presbyter  within  (fpucopacf,)  bd^ 
never  in  ascension,  that  is,  an  apostle,  or  a  bishop,  is  often  called 
presbyter,  and  deacon,  and  prophet,  and  pastor,  and  doctor,  but  nev«r 

retr^.  -   _.  . 

Tayfor.     Polemical  Diseonrtes,  fol.  88.     Episcopacy  Asserted. 

It  seems  unaccountable  to  me  why  so  many  generations  of  the  MM 
offspring,  as  preceded  our  Saviour  in  the  flesh,  should  be  all  »- 
xohed  in  one  common  coodemnatton,  and  yet  that  their  poeten^ 
should  be  entitled  to  the  hopes  of  salvation. 

Dryden.     Belifio  LnieL    Prefkce. 

As  for  the  supposai  this  mistake  »  built  on  (the  imeobtedaem  of  aD 
men  in  the  guilt  of  swearing)  it  is  as  weak  as  it  is  uncharitable. 

BoyU.     n'orks,  \o\.  vi.  p.  5.     Ayainst  Cust^m^ry  Sweariny. 

The  kings  of  Syria  and  of  Rgvpt,  the  king?  of  Pergamus  and  Mact- 
don,  without  intennission,  worried  each  other  for  above  two  hundred 
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yvmrs ;  uniil  4t  last  m  Hwy  power  t'lMt  i*  tW  wmI,  nnbcd  npoa 
tbem  ttnA  nltaetd  their  tMMiftlSy  bf  MMiAMMf  all  tiM  o— Hadiny 
pwtaet  w  tiMuae  4Mlr«clMMi. 

IIW4i,  mL  i.  p.  «L    ^  rutdieuiiom  of  Saturai  Sockly. 


Of  CMt«  AriadM  ««*er  czpUia*^  1 
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partiii. 

INVOTLUNTARY,"^      Fr.  inrofotitoVf ;   It.  invo^ 

brf«i^i*fnfTUtfLT,        >lo/f<«w;     8p.  vwoUaUmio; 

l9nr</LU!CTAUicKn.  J  L«t.  of  theLowerAges^tfirofoii- 
(t«,  privative,  and  iK>/uittoru/4,  volunlas ;  from 
volo,  oeUe,  to  will,  or  be  willing ;  Gr.  0«vX«<yia4.) 

Not  willing,  UMwUUng  f  not  wisliiiig  or  desiring; 
kariiig  no  wiU^  with,  or  dtmn. 

Bat  if,  wbeic  I  imi  wcakattsc  of  fracc,  and  mvoltmimnf  failings  of 

1  jkall  tay:,  Staad  by  thjnelf,  come  luiC  near  me,  for  I  tm 

Itow  caa  I  maka  other  accaunt  then  that  this  pride 


akaB  W^  aaoak  io  the  nottrtU  of  the  Almighty. 

irvL^fBl.  684.   8mlmM*»JUry  Dartsfwefteked,&9C.3. 


thcM  ii  oot  aa  absohrta  mmSmmiarimrgi  in  this  cn§ifa 
b«t  a  anzt  o«a ;  todi  wt  the  pliilotopber  determines  in  Uia 
r,  that  cast  bia  foods  overboan!  to  save  bis  life  ;  ia  iiselfc,  ha 

lack  mo  wnSSl  Io  dao  it ;  bat  bare  oow  upon  this  daufer  imanioent,  ba 

farth  aa  balf-wiD  to  perfbrm  it. 

M,    JkSaL  796L    Akmtn  PrmeUeml  Catet  tf  Coiuciemef  retohtd. 

Bat  vbv  >  ab  lall  IM,  ah  too  dearl 

lis  aeara  aijr  cbeek  th*  imvohtmiary  tear. 

Oflfel.bookir.     JkFenms. 


il  is  fnarf  \j  aapaiieBce,  thai  all  the  voluntary  and  invo/im* 
of  the  MdyaMperConnad  by  their  [the  arrvcs]  SMaaa. 
Mtid,    Sma^iL     Of  Ue  iLmmm Mimd,  ^iJLL  p.  UB, 

What  is  doae  Inm  aecesshy  H  ofWa  Io  be  done  wbea  against  the 
t  iocliaasioa,  aad  so  oHeo  ilHs  the  ariiid  wHb  anxiety,  that  aa 
distike  steals  epea  «,  sod  we  sbriak  ■aeeibiiianiii^  Crom  the 
aT  oar  task. 

IPWiis,  Toi  tH.  p.  39.    YlelAb-,  No.  102. 

INURBANnT.  in,  privative,  and  urbanUy,  Lat, 
urhaniiat^  aoicnu,  fioni  itr&t,  a  citj.  Biabop  Hall 
ues  the  wcwiaa  •  pan  upon  the  name  of  Pope  Urban  : 
an  answer  to  Pope  UiUm  his  mfhamUy.     See  Urbane. 

IncnriKty,  mpofiteneaa,  uncoortliness. 

Which  bie%hr  bKh  his  sciiIUooly  Paraphrase  on  St  Fiul,  whom 
W  bffiofs  lOp  jwooursiag  sach  Ule  stuff*  to  the  maids  and  widows,  as 

rhmmif  foibears  not  to    put  into  the  Apostle's 
of  the  eoarsininniat. 

WWds,  vol.  i.  foL  304.      Dodrim  mmd  DmnpMm  •/ 


DrUHE,     1     Alao  written  Enure,  q.  r.     In,  and 
Ixifrnzumm^Jmrt,  contracted  from  Lat  uimra,  from 

To  ane  or  praetiie  kahitually ;  to  accustom,  to  habt- 
,  toprneCiae;  to  be,  or  cauae  to  be,  fisr  the  iias, 

oC 


The  wits  Iheisfsi  s  of  the  Uiopiaos,  immnJ  and  exercised  in  leamin(f, 
be  warvdloaB  qaicb  ia  Che  ioircBtioa  of  feats,  belpiog  any  thing  to  the 
'  weahb  of  life. 


lappu^  Tol.  il  book  ii.  cb.  Tii.  p.  128. 

For  mj  BHsfisrtiBMB  have  tnor'tf  thine  eye 
(L«Bf  before  this)  to  siahu  of  misery. 

^a  Mermomi  ^mltm.    Etmor  OAkam  to  Dmkt 


an 

to 


ha  added  oUierwite  thereto  great  honesty,  and  took 

.  froB  them,  aad  taoght  them  soMety,  sod  did  «Mr« 
little. 

IsLM.    Lfemrgm mmd Nmm. 


to 


beiag  aothiof 


hope,  through  the  rery  same  means, 
hot  a  constant  plight  aod  mmrtmemi) 
iflto  a  reasonaole  creature. 

ReHqaim  hottmtimmm,  p.  79. 


No  toil,  no  hardship,  caa  rastraio 
Ambitious  Man  imtr*d  to  pain  ; 
The  more  cooftn'd,  the  more  he  tries, 
And  at  (brbiddeo  quarry  flies. 

bryden,     Horaee,     Ode  3.  book  i« 

The  poor,  mmtr'd  Io  drudgVy  aad  distresi^ 
Act  withoat  aim,  thiok  little,  aad  feel  less. 

Onryor*     Hope, 

INURN,  tx,  and  «m,  q.  v.  Lat.  vma,  an  urn,  a 
pitcher,  a  vessel  to  dip  into  the  water,  from  urinari,  (to 
dip. — ^Varro.)  Applied  from  the  cttatom  of  depoBitinfj^ 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  in  tfrns; — generally. 

To  deposit  in  an  urn,  in  a  tomb  or  sepulchre ;  to  in* 
tomb,  to  bury. 

— — ^-^— ^— — —  Bui  tell 

Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones  bearscd  ia  death, 
Haue  bur^l  their  cerments,  why  the  scpulcher 
Wbercia  »e  saw  diec  quietly  cw«ni*d^ 
If  aih  op'd  bin  poadcroos  aad  aurble  lawce, 
Tocast  tbee  \m  agaioe  t 

iTistyisrp.    AseiJbr,  iol.  157. 

Doom*d  never  more  to  breathe  Lemean  air. 
Or  to  my  wood'riiig  friends,  imurm'd,  repair : 
No  sculptured  tomb  to  lengthen  oot  my  fame, 
No  weeping  parents,  aor  odorovs  flaom. 

Lewis.     fitoAias,  hook  vlilv.  16a 

INUSITATION,  Lat.  inmilatuM,  in,  privative,  and 
untatui,  usual,  cuatomary. 

DkuK,  oesaatioB,  discontinuance  from  using  or  em- 
ployini;. 

The  BMuamm  of  the  male  have  not  Taaished  by  iataiintiom, 
PtUey.     Naturai  Theohjfy,  ch.  xxi'u.     O/  the  Permma/kf  o/  Ikt 
Deti^ 

INUST«  Lat  tnurere,  to  bnm  in,  (tn,  and  trrere,  to 

») 

Burned  in. 


NURB. 
VULOAS. 


That  fvriomi  hot  raosf  impression 
Dotb  so  disturb  his  Trias,  thst  all  afaraad 
With  rage  he  roves,  and  all  gainsayers  down  hath  trod. 
More,     Om  ike  Smil,  part  ii.  book  iii.  caa.  3.  st  69. 

INUTILE,!      Fr.  inutile;  It.  rnirfiVe;  Lat.  inu- 
Inuti'lity.  jtHii,  in,  privative,  and  uUUm,  from  tifi, 

to  vse. 

That  cannot  be  of  anv  ser^-ice,  profit,  benefit,  icfe  or 

advantage ;  unserviceable,  unprofitable. 

To  refer  to  heat  aad  oold  b  a  compeadious  and  immiik  specaiation. 

Bmcom.     Nmtmnd  Hmivrjf. 

It  is  therefore,  sir,  on  the  opinion  of  pariiameoi,  on  the  opinieti  of 
the  mioistert,  aad  e%-en  oo  their  owe  opinioa  of  their  imutUitjf,  that 
I  aball  propose  to  yoa  to  suppress  the  board  of  trade  aad  planU- 
(ions. 

Burke.     Worh,  vol.  iii.  p.  333.     On  the  (Ecomomiemi  Re/tm, 

INUTTERABLE,  in,  privative,  and  uUerahle.    Sec 
Uttbe. 
That  cannot  be  uttered  or  spoken  out ;  cannot  be 

told. 


All  moaatrotts,  all  prodigious  things, 


Abominable,  muttrrab/e^  and  worse 

Thea  Cables  yet  ha%e  feign'd,or  fear  conceiv'd. 

Afiltom,     Paradite  Ijoet,  book  ii.  1.  f)26. 

Vicioas  habits  are  in  themselves  vexatious  and  tormenting ;  ^nd, 
MKorrectad,  and  uarepentod  ol,  they  £U  the  miod  with  utmUermbh 
nBM>rse  aad  horror. 

Hmrd.     Wmrks,  vol  vi.  p.  40^    5fnmM  27. 

INVU'LOAJl.  9.\     In,  and  vulgus,  the  vulgar  or 
Jjivi/LOAa,  a4i-     J  common  people.     In  Daniel, 
To   make  or  cause  to  be  vulgar  or  common*     la 
Drayton,  i/i,  privative. 
Not  vulgar  or  coommml 
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BesMth  tn  tmpto  portieo,  tbey  tpretd 
The  downy  flatot  to  form  the  dmnbercMM  hed  ; 
And  o*tr  woii  paUt  of  pnrple  gnun  nafold 
Kieh  tapMtry,  HiffwiUi  immowem  gold. 

P«pff.    Ummer.    Odpttef^hockif, 

Ho  taw  brisk  fowiUiM  dance,  critp  Ht'IoU  wind 
O'er  borden  truB,  and  roood  imwovem  bow'rt. 

Jtmet,    A  Uywm  to  Laektmi, 

INWHEEL,  mlio  wriUen  Enwked,  q.  v.    In,  and 

A.  8.  wUig-amj  volvere^  involvere,  to  roll. 
To  roU  round,  as  a  wheels  to  involTe,  to  infold. 

Pn.  Heavens  grace  m-wkeei  ye : 

And  all  gpod  thoughts,  and  prayers  dwell  aboat  ye, 
Aboadance  be  your  friend. 

~  mmd  FTeieJker,    The  Piigrtm,  act  i.  ic  1. 


And  o'er  the  hero*i  head. 


INWITTE,  m,  and  wU,  q.  v. 
Judgment,  ingenuity. 


Mo  yak.  ia  aiya  imrnuit  it  sened  traytorie. 

R,  BnmmCf  p.  155. 

of  thy  oeit  friendes,  that  it  thine  imwiiU,  and  me  that 

7^  Thimmemi  •/  Lnu,  book  U  foL  289. 

INWOOD,  m,  and  wood,  q.  r. 
To  go  into,  enter  among  loood. 

Ho  got  ont  of  the  riiref,  mwooded  himself  so  as  the  ladies  lost  the 


INWORN,  in,  and  worn,  past  participle  of  the  verb 


wrought 


to 


I  fM  I  iimdi'  mm  that  whatever  (aultioess  was  bat  soperftcial  to  m* 
kty  at  dM  beginning  is  now  by  Uie  just  judgRtent  of  God,  long  sinco 
Vranded  and  i— em  into  the  very  essence  theroL 

MWAs,  voL  i.  fol.  02.     Tke  Remtom  of  CAmreA  Ootmmemi 
Prtimtf. 


INWBAP,  also  written  Enwrap,  q.  o.  In,  and 
fon^,  wfakfa  Skinner  derives  from  A.  8.  kweorf-ian, 
verUre^  eotaertere^  to  turn,  to  return,  becatise  the  thing 
wrapping  or  rolling  is  turned  about  that  which  is 
wrapped  or  rolled. 

To  torn  round,  fold  round,  to  infold,  to  involve. 

Here  shines  no  golden  roofe,  no  iu'ry  staire, 
No  king  exalted  in  a  tiatrly  chaire, 
Girt  with  atteodantii,  or  by'heralil*  styl'd, 
"  "  straw  and  hay  titti*rap  a  »peccblei*e  chilJ. 

Beaumont .     Of  the  Eptpkamif, 

▼cr, tbeieiore.  David  might  well  look  to  hciMurrapped  in  the 
dentmctioo,  yet  he  rather  chooseth  to  fall  into  tnat  mercy 

be  bad  abased,  and  to  nuflfer  from  that  justice  which  he  had 

ad.     Let  ns  now  fall  into  the  handt  of  the  Lord. 

ff^r^B,  voL  L 161  139.     GmtetmpitUiotu,     The  Nmmbtrimg  of 

imC  JPtopit. 

Two  splendid  mantles,  and  a  carpet  spread, 
TWj  leave,  to  cover  and  mwrap  the  dcatl. 

Popr.     Homer.     lUmdf  book  xxiv. 

Oyc,  whom  fortune  in  her  silken  robe 
Amwntpt  benign ;  whom  plenty's  bounteous  hand 
Hath  favonr'd  with  distinction. 

Dodtley.     Agncmiturt^  can.  1. 

IXWREATHE,  also  written  Enwreathe,  q,  r.     /n, 
and  mrreatke;  A.  S.  wriih-an  ;  to  writhe, 
¥FrUh€d  or  wreathed  in  or  among. 

With  these  that  never  fade  the  Spirits  elect 

Bind  tbeir  resplendent  locks  tmwreath'd  ^%ilh  beams; 

Mdlom,     Parmdise  Lat,  book  iii.  I.  361. 

A  dazding  brightnet^,  in  refulj^ent  streams, 
Flwwi  from  his  locks  itmrtatk'd  with  sunny  beam«. 

Brome,     Om  Detk. 


Imwreaik'd  with  olive  bears  the  laurel -crown, 
Blest  emblem,  peace  and  liberty  restorM! 

AiaUei.     AmjfiUor  add  Theodora, 

INWROUGHT,  also  written  Enwroughl,  q.  v.  In, 
and  wrought,  past  participle  worht,  by  transposition 
wroht,  of  the  verb  ic^ro-an,  opcrari,  to  work. 

Worked  in. 

Next  Camns,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow. 
His  maode  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 
luwromgki  with  figures  dim. 

MiUom.    Lfddms,  I  lOi. 


IN. 

wreatuk 

JOBBER. 
NOWU 


The  golden  Tase  in  parple  palls  they  roird. 
Of  softest  texture,  and  mrnnvufki  with  gold. 

Pope,    Homer.    Uiad,  book  XXY. 

O'er  this,  i$twrom§ki  with  gold  Orlando  threw 
A  costly  mantle  of  impnrpled  hue, 
The  dead  to  honour,  till  his  love  could  raise 
A  stmctare  worthier  of  the  warrior's  praise  I 

Ho9U,     Orlando  fWnote,  book  xltu.  I  1361. 

JOB,  v.\     Serenius   derives   from   the  Ger.   hieb. 

Job,  n.  J  icfut,  n  blow,  a  stroke,  fh>tn  Qer.  hmiwen; 
A.  S.  heaw-ian,  to  hew.  If  this  Etvmology  be  correcrt, 
(which  is  not  very  probable,)  a  job  of  work  will  be  a 
stroke  of  work ;  a  portion  of  work  struck  off  and  done 
with  ;  and  to  job  will  be 

To  do  such  stroke  of  work.  And  a  job  will  further 
be  (by  force  of  customary  application) 

A  stroke  or  piece  of  mean  dirty  work.  To  job,  and 
%  jobber  have  the  same  application. 

Then  ahall  ye  see  them  pecke  and  /oS  at  them  cruellv  with  their 
i|  ^Meei  rooiro  icIM.) 

HoUatuL    POme,  vol.  i.  book  x.  ch.  xxxiv.  fol.  290. 


Upon  that  palm-tree  sate  certain  crowa  many  dales  together,  and 
■ever  left  pecking  andjo&6iny  at  the  fniit  ol  it,  which  was  aU  of  gold^ 
aatill  they  amde  the  same  to  fall  from  the  tree. 

Sir  TkodUu  North,     Plmiaxk,  (bl.  457.     Nicmt, 

Statesman  and  patriot  ply  alike  the  stocks, 
Peeress  and  butler  shsiire  alike  the  box. 
And  judges  yaA,  and  bishops  bite  the  town, 
And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half  a  crown. 

Pope.     AhriU  JSotaft,     Bp^le  3 .  v.  1 4 1 . 

Like  true  courtiers  they  fir»t  engage  him   in  tliat  fatal  scene,  and 
then  desert  him  in  it,  using  him  only  as  a  tool  to  do  a  present  state 
/p6,  and  then  to  be  reproached  and  ruined  for  uhat  he  had  dom*. 

SoutJL     Senmmt,  \ol.iii.  p.  111. 

So  cast  it  in  the  Southern  seas, 

Or  view  it  through  Ajohher's  bill ; 
Put  on  what  spectacles  you  please. 

Your  guinea's  but  a  guinea  still. 

Swi/L     The  South  Sea  Project. 

In  ^ming,  ^oMii^,  (idling,  painting,  drinking, 
And  every  art  of  usiug  time,  but  thinking. 

Harte.     The  Ckaritakle  A§a$om. 

Many  a  stem  republican,  after  gorging  himself  with  a  full  feast  of 
admiration  of  the  Grecian  commoowealihs,  and  of  our  true  Saxon  con- 
stitution, and  discharging  all  the  splendid  bile  of  his  virtuous  indig- 
nation on  King  John  and  King  James,  sits  down  perfectly  salis6ed  to 
the  coarsest  work  and  homeliest ^o6  of  the  day  he  lives  in. 
Bmrhe.  H'urhs,  vol.  ii.  p.  227.  Om  the  Came  of  the  Pretemt  DU- 
eomtents. 

Are  the  church  lands  to  be  sold  to  Jews  and  jobbert;  or  given  io 
bribe  new-invented  municipal  republics  into  a  participation  in 
sacrilege  P 

id.     lb.  vol.  V.  p.  113.     Om  the  RevoUtion  in  FVwtee, 

JOBBERNOWL.  A  jobbernde  is  a  thick,  hard 
head  or  knoll^  a  block  or  logger-head  ;  a  knoll  or  head 
that  will  bear  knocking,  beating,  or  striking ;  and,  thi;5» 
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JOBBER-       Jobber  may  be  from  job^  ante.     Skinner  composes 
<  NOWL.    ^e  ^ord  of  the  Dutch  jobbe,  stupid,  slu^sh.     Grose 
JOCUND,  w"^  Ja^ier-knowl ;  a  prating  blockhead. 

And,  like  the  world,  men's  jobbemolet 
.  Turn  round  upon  their  ejirs,  the  poles. 

Bmtier.    HudAroi,  part  iiL  can.  2. 

Redeem'd  your  forfeit  jo6bernola, 
From  perching  upon  lofty  poles. 

Id.     lb. 

While  nothing  from  ihy  JMfmotol  can  spring 
But  impudence  and  filth ;  for  out,  alas! 

Do  what  we  will,  'tis  still  the  same  vile  thing, 
Within,  all  brickdust-  and  without,  all  brass. 

afford  to  ^nikon^  Ptuptinj  (Mm  fFilliamt.) 

JO'CKEY,  t?.*^      Supposed  to  be  from  joc^,  or  jack^ 
Jo'cKET,  n.      Vused  generally  as  a  name  for  a  boy 
Jo'cKBYSHiP.  J  or  lad,  espedally  one  wlio  rides  at 
races.     As  jockeys  became  celebrated  for  their  clever- 
ness in  outwitting  their  rivals,  to  jockey  was  used  as 
eqnivaleat  to 
To  outwit,  to  overreach,  to  manoeuvre,  to  trick. 

Then  of  ^  jockey  you  become  a  ballad-singei  agaiu,  or  ratber,  as  I 
said  before,  a  raving  distracted  cuckoo. 
MUtOH.     fVorkt,  vol.  i.  fol.  509.    Defimoe  of  ike  Feopk  o/  Engimd. 

While  an  the  'squires  for  bim  vUet  roimd, 
Attended  by  a  brace  of  curi| 
Withjocky-Uoii  and  silver  spurs. 

Sunfi.    A  Beceipi  to  rettore  Stella**  TmUk. 

And  with  whips  and  spurs  so  aeat; 
And  with jodfj^coolf  complete. 

3d,    Jaeiler  5lKe£f dr« 

A»d  (car  Uiat  keeps  all  feeling  out. 
As  lesser  pains  are  by  the  gout, 
JElel)cv*d  them  wkh  a  fresh  supply 
or  rallied  force,  enough  to  fly. 
And  bent  a  Tuscan  ninntng*««nt, 
^komjoeketf -rider  is  «U  spurs. 

BuOer, 

A  thousand  trifles  not  worth  naming, 
In  vfUonngyJookeyimg'^  and  gaming^ 
Shall  cause  a  challenge's  inditing. 
And  set  two  loggerheads  a  fighung. 

Smart.     The  DmVi^,     Fabk^, 

Go  flatter  Sawney  for  \i\sjookeythip. 

Chatterion.     Retiffnation, 

If  neither  horse  nor  groom  affect  the  squire. 
Where  can  at  last  \\\%  jockeytkip  retire  ? 
O,  to  the  club,  the  scene  of  savage  joys, 
The  school  of  coarse  good  fellowship  and  noise. 

Coicper.     Convertation. 

JO'CUND,     "1      li,  giocondo  ;  S^.  jocondo  ;   Lat. 

Jo'cuNDLY,       Yjocnndmny  jwmndus,  from  jocus,  and 

Jo'cuNDNESs.  J  this  ffom  jvvare^  i.e.  oblectare; — 
or  jycundus,  immediately  from  jutum,  past  participle  of 
juvare^  to  delight.    Vopsins. 

Delighted,  pleased,  mirthful  or  merry,  ^y,  jovial. 

He  is  f\x\  joconde  also  dare  I  leye. 

Ommcer.     Tke  Chammet  Yemunmee  Proioffuej  v.  160C5. 

But  who  was  glad,  &  who  was  tho  iocund. 

Ud^ate.     7^  Story  of  Th^lei,  fol.  386. 

His  bcyre  wente  rounde  abontc  Ibe  cbestes, 

With  blytbe  and  ioemunte  cheare. 

Drant.     Horace,    Satyre  3. 
With  doughtie  stoute  duke  Scipi0| 

And  Lelie  leamde  and  wise. 
He  woiilde  ie«te  very  iocondlye, 

And  franckly  in  bis  guise. 
At  meales  when  he  sequestred  was 
From  the  vnkttred  sort. 

Id.    lb.     Satyre  1. 

And  veraily  it  is  not  conuesient,  that  those  which  doe  familiarly 
rnmaiue  still  about  the  bridegroome,  &  be  conuersannt  with  him  In 
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the  spousal  chaubre,  where  reason,  would  y*  all  thinges  shonlde  be  J0( 
ful  of  mirth  and  iocoutidmetee,  should  be  compelled  to  abstinence  from 
eating  &  drinkyng.  Udali,    Lake,  ch.  t.  J 

Up  with  ihitiocmuL  lark  (too  long  we  take  onrrest)  V^ 

Whilst  yet  the  blushing  dawn  out  of  the  cheerful  east 
Is  ushering  forth  the  day  to  light  the  Muse  along. 

Drayton.    Poly-olbkm^  song  3. 

Neither  would  I  bane  him  thinke  that  he  should  depart  out  of  the 
philosopher's  schoole  with  a  merry  note  singing  jocwtdfy^  or  with  a 
fresh  and  cheerfoi  countenance. 

UaUand,    PbOarek,  UL  47 .     O/Hem^^ 

It  may  be  that  the  Poet  covertlv  would  assoil  that  qnestion  ^ich 
the  philosophers  have  propounded  and  disputed  upon ;  nnnr.elj,  what 
difference  there  might  be,  between  Jiberall  drinking  of  wine,  and  stark 
drunkennesse  ?  in  attributing  unto  the  former  mirth  and  jocuMdmeue 
extraordioary,  and  to  the  latter  much  babbling  and  foolish  prattle. 

Id.     /ft.  foil  60.     Of  Intemperate  Speech, 

• •  Rather  from  door  to  door, 

A  jDCund  pilgrim,  though  distress'd,  he'U  rore, 
Than  break  his  plighted  faith. 

/.  PkiUpe,    Cider,  book  i. 

For  the  most  part,  the  vilest  persons  breathing  have  passed  their 
lives  freely  and  jocundly,  without  the  least  misgiving  or  suspicion  siwnt 
their  eternal  concerns.  South.    Sermoma,  vol.  iz.  p.36 

— ^— — — — ^  A  giddy  croud 
or  thoughtless  mortals,  vain  aad  loud  ; 
Who  tripp*d  vf\\h  jocund  hee\  along, 
And  bade  me  join  their  nniling  throng. 

Cotton,    Pleature,     Fitum  2. 

Jo'Gomo,  n.  K  ^'  •"""■^  to  .iofc,  or  .*«*.  or 

To  shake  or  shock  ;  to  hit  by  a  shake,  {sc,  of  the  arm, 
Ac.)  to  move  by  aaftoibe,  by  suooeflBiYe  wkaket,  or  shocks  ; 
to  moTe,  go  on  or  proceed  at  the  slow  pace  of  a  shakmg 
trot ;  to  move  slowly. 

He  togged  til  a  justice  and  mmHtd  in  kw  ere. 

Piers  Phuhman.     Vuion^  p.  399. 

And  him  she  ioggeth,  and  awaketh  soft 
And  at  the  windowe  lepe  he  fro  thefoft 
When  she  hath  warned  him. 

CAamcer.     Of  ]^permaitre,  UL  210. 

Mast.  Or  are  you  weary  of  the  charge  jpe  ere  at  ? 
Turn  tts  abroad  again,  \eVsJog,  ladies. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Sea  Voyage,  act  iv.  sc  1. 

Snatch  from  Thee 

His  glass,  and  let  the  golden  sands  run  forth 
As  thou  shalt/o^  them. 

Ford.     The  SmiC*  DarHng,  net  ii.  sc.  1. 

Since,  how  that  which  penetrates  all  bodies  without  the  least  jo^ 
or  obstruction,  should  impress  a  nkotiou  on  any,  u  by  bis  own  con* 
fession  alike  inconceivable. 

Glmmvil.     The  Vanity  of  DogmalUmg,  ch.  laL  p.  22, 

Here  lieth  one,  who  did  mort  truly  prove 
That  he  couW  never  die  while  he  ooeld  SBOve; 
So  hung  his  destiny,  never  to  rot 
While  be  might  still  jfiy  on  and  keep  his  trot. 

Hilton.     Epitaph  on  Old  Hohwu 

fHie  Oalatian]  mounted  presently  his  chariot  hoping  that  by  the 
jogging  and  agitation  thereof,  he  might  vomit  and  cast  up  the  poyson. 
Holland,     Flutarchy  fol.  413.     The  Vertwnu  Deeds  of  fFomen, 

A  foolish  desire  to  joggle  thee  into  preferroee*. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Captain,  act  v.  sc.  4. 

Sudden  Jjogg'd  Ulysses,  who  was  laid 
Fast  by  my  side,  and  shivering  thus  I  said. 

Pope.     Homer.     Odyney,  book  xtt. 

Having  fair  weather,  and  the  winds  hanging  southerly,  \jogg*d  on 
to  the  eastward  to  make  the  Cape. 

Dumpier.     Foyayet,  Anno  1699. 

But  this  I  am  sure  the  most  reverend  old  dragon 
Has  got  on  the  bench  many  bishopn  suffragan ; 
And  all  men  believe  he  resides  there  incvg 
To  give  then  by  turns  an  invisible  jo$ 

Swift.     On  the  Irith  Bi*hopf» 


J  O  H 

We  gnmi  tkat  tke  tMtth  it  firm  and  sUble  from  ill  vtch  MotioM, 
whereby  it  \%j»gsied  or  uocertaioly  vhaken. 

fFUkim,    MatMnm^icai  Workt,  toL  i.  p.  229.     Tkat  the  Earth  may 

kem  Pimmei, 

Tlwh«v«l,  calkdu  im,  wm  to  iiitoltna>l7  nasty,  aiid  the  appetr- 

■BeettfUMdnrMcmwiaoBUicfa  to  tfareUan  w  with  adark,  raioyevM- 

m^  that  wt  detsmaiaed  to  paaa  by,  and  cootwl  owftlTta  with  Mtiag 

m  wmond  oa  hone-bick,  as  m^jogftd  on. 

JOHANNA  is  the  name  gtven  by  our  aeaixten  to  one 
of  the  ComorcS  Islands,  and  is  a  corruption  of  Uinzu&n, 
^StmoigeA  into  Anzouan,  Anjonan,  or  Anjoane,  by  the 
Tkench  and  Portuguese.    This  group,  called  Ai  Ilhat  do 
Camori^  or  Sluice  Islands,  by  the  Portuguese,  because  of 
the  Tiolcnt  cturrents  which  they  occasion  by  their  being 
placed  like  a  sluice  in  the  narrow  Mosambique  chan- 
nel, is  well  known  to  the  officers  of  our  Indiamen,  who 
often  cmll  there  for  refreshments.  It  has  almost  escaped 
the  notice  of  modem  Geographers,  but  was  noticed  early 
bj  the  Portuguese,  who  first  passed  through  it  in  1528y 
(Barros,  Aaia^  iy.  3.  S.  torn.  vii.  p.  267.)  and  it  is  thtis 
described  by  Diego  de  Couto,  who  completed  the  Dt» 
midu  of  De  Barros.  (Atia,  De  Couto.  vii.  316.)  '*  These 
f^t"**s  four  in  number,  lie  betweeu  13  and  15  degrees 
and  a  half  of  latitude.  (South.)     The  largest  of  them  is 
Angarica,  (Angaxijil,  p.  314.)  which  may  be  about  40 
leagues  (about  154  geographical  miles)  in  circuit,  and 
10  (34  geographical  miles)  in  breadth  :  it  is  almost  as 
high  as  the  isUnd  of  the  Peak ;  (Teneriffe  ;)  above,  it 
makes  a  large  breakwater,  (Aum  Comoro  grande^)  and 
tapers  olf  in  a  point  to  the  sea.  (vay  detcendo  cum  huma 
poalc  ale  o  mar.)    It  is,  all  around,  very  clear  of  reefs 
mad  shoala,  and  is  held  in  subjection  by  an  outskirt  of 
those  Arahiaa  Moors  who  first  came  to  hold  the  coast  of 
Melind£,  and  the  whole  is  divided  into  twenty  Lordships, 
which  are  continually  at  war  with  each  other.     Here  is 
tha  priaapal  trade  of  the  Moors  of  Meca,  (Mecca,)  for 
mmnj  ships  eome  to  it  every  year  to  load  ginger  and 
other  mercfcaadises ;  and  the  Cafres,  natives  of  it,  are 
Terj  black,  and  the  women  well  favoured  ;  and  they  are 
hraoded  on  their  temples  (Jontes,  perhaps  it  should  be 
fiomieB,  fiarebeads)  like  the  Abyssiiiians,*  and  are  slaves 
BiQch  esteemed  by  all.     The  oiher  three  IkIcm  are  called 
Aajoane,  (HiijA^n,)  and  it  has  only  one  Lord  ;  Mollalo 
another,  and  liaoto,  which  is  the  largest,  is  also  governed 
by  one  King  and  has  in  it  30  cities,  atler  their  fus-hion, 
ef  300  or  400  inhabitants:  it  has  some  lar^cc  chains  of 
■otmf ains,  many  streams  of  most  excellent  \i  ate r,  and  the 
■r  of  all  is  extremely  healthy.     Tliere  is  no  poisonous 
voBiio  {bikoi)  in  any  of  them  ;  they  arc  very  fertile  in 
millet,   (SorgAtim,)   cows,  goats,  fowls,  and  so 
sugar-canes,    that   they  are   like    wild    bushes, 
(auios  braco§^')  very  large  and  beautiful ;  and  if  they 
ikould  set  up  engines  (sugar-mills)  in  them,  they  would 
ke  as  prosperous  as  the  island  of  Madeira :  there  is 
fiager  in  them  without  bounds,  and  they  are  fit  for  any 
ttii^  that  one  would  wish  to  sow  there.     An  honour- 
ai^le  gentleman  some  years  ago  petitioned  the  King, 
Don  Sebastian,  to  grant  him  a  license  to  conquer  them  : 
tbe  King  giving  him  ships  and  artillery,  and  he  finding 

*  De  Bams  oyv,  0"-4. 2.  torn.  t.  p.  387.)  Equantoahmm  ti/tmi 
9,  far  ii'mmem  mbrt  •  martMj  Bfc,  Soiim  My,  **  that  th«  fire-isftrk 
itery  (tW  AlMMyv)  btar  apoa  tb«ir  oom,  it  Ukea  from  tbeM 
tof  ScnpUBi^  ^m  wot  ha^ixmhil  in  Spiriim  Sa»€toet  igme^  bal  it 
B  MC  ID.  Tiie  rwtom  »ss  iatfodncad  by  their  first  CatboUc  Kioft 
ti  faUignbh  IhcflB  from  the  •cigbbouring  Gentiles,  and  is  so  cjure> 
kiy  ibiwigri,  IhaC  any  one  who  has  not  tbe  nark,  becomeii,  on  beinf 
I,  1km  PnaoS*!  capciv*."'  This  custom  bat  probably  ftllca 
islsasl ssiissi  by  Bhm or  Stit. 
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people,  and  furnishing  the  King  with  a  fupply  of  slaves  JOHAN- 
every  year  for  the  galleys.  And  we  know  not  what  were  ^  ^\  ^ 
the  inconveniences  found  therein ;  ^or,  had  it  been  for  ^▼^ 
nothing  more  than  to  root  the  Moors  out  of  them  and 
drive  out  tbe  oommeroe  of  M eca«  it  would  have  been 
a  thing  of  much  importance ;  how  mnch  more  when  we 
think  of  the  great  gains  which  might  be  hoped  for  from 
them,  as  was  that  of  peopling  theSse  islands  with  Portu- 
guese, who  would  have  continued  there  living  in  riches, 
and  of  the  great  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith, 
which  might  have  come  in  time  to  bring  all  the  isles 
under  the  yoke  of  Christ.  Anciently,  there  were  five  or 
six  blands  near  that  of  Maoto,  which,  being  low,  the 
sea  overflowed  them,  and  they  remain  as  shoals  over 
which  the  sea  breaks :  they  have  all  most  beautiful  bar- 
boivs,  secure  against  all  winds,  and  roomy  enough  for 
large  ships." 

At  the  close  of  the  century  in  which  De  Couto  wrote, 
though  these  Moors  had  not  been  rooted  out  by  the  zeal 
of  his  countrymen,  they  had  fared  little  better,  probably 
through  their  own  intestine  broils ;  for  '*  Comor6,  the 
Westmost  of  the  inhabited  islands,**  says  Captain  Alex-  By  Capt  A. 
ander  Hamilton,"  {Account  of  the  East  Indki^  i.  19.)  HimUtoa. 
**  affords  nothing  but  a  scrimp  maintenance  for  a  parcel 
of  poor  miserable  creatures.  Johanna  is  within  sight 
of  Comord,  and  is  a  plentiful  island  in  cattle,  goats, 
fowls,  and  fish,  with  good  lemons  and  oranges  so  ttiat 
most  part  of  the  English  shipping  bound  to  Mocha, 
Persia,  and  Surat,  usually  called  there  for  refireshments 
till  the  pirates  began  to  frequent  it.**  He  then  men- 
tions the  humanity  shown  by  the  inhabitants  to  the 
crew  of  the  Cassandra,  who  escaped  with  great  difficulty 
from  two  privateers,  to  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  ship  afUr  a  very  severe  conflict.  ^Mohilla,** 
he  says,  (p.  21.)  *'  is  but  little  distant  from  Johanna, 
and  pretty  well  inhabited,  but  the  people  not  so  well 
civilised  as  Johanna;  and  the  Kings  of  these  neighboufw 
ing  blands  have  continual  war.  MayotU  lies  about 
85  leagues  from  Johanna,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  in- 
habited islands;  but  being  surrounded  with  dangerous 
rocks  under  water,  it  is  not  much  frequented,  and  so 
the  mannen  of  the  inhabitants  are  not  so  well  known. 
The  religion  of  these  islands  is  Mahometan,  but  there 
are  very  few  zealots  among  them."  One  of  them  was 
destined,  in  less  than  another  century,  (for  some  of 
Hamilton's  accounts  come  down  to  1720.)  to  be  visited 
by  a  more  distinguished  stranger;  for  the  Crocodile, 
which  conveyed  Sir  William  Jones  to  India,  cast  an-  ninidio. 
chor  at  Johanna,  in  July,  1783  ;  and  he  tells  us,  {AnaL  by  Sir  W. 
Bet.  ii.  77.)  that  it  is  called  by  the  natives  Uinsd^  Jooet. 
a  name  which  has  been  gradually  corrupted  into  An- 
zuane,  Anjuan,  Juanny,  and  Johanna ;  and  that  it  has 
been  goverueil  abt>ut  two  centuries  by  a  colony  of 
Arabs.*  The  island  lies  in  12?  10'  47"  South,  and  44* 
25'  y*  East,  and,  when  appearing  in  all  its  beauty,  presenU 
**  a  scene  so  diversified,  that  a  distinct  view  of  it  could 
hardly  be  exhibited  by  tlie  best  pencil.  A  multitude  of 
hills  infinitely  varied  iu  »izeand  figure,  thrown  togetlier 
with  a  kiud  of  artless  symmetry,  in  all  imaginable  posi- 
tions, form  a  vast  amphitheatre  on  the  margin  of  the 
bay  in  which  tlie  Crocodile  lay  at  anchor.  I1ie  back 
ground  was   a  series  of  mountains,  one  of  which  is 


*  Thtse  islands  and  tbe  scighbouripg  StatM  on  the  coast  were 

5aer«d  by  tbe  Mohammedan   Kings  of  Kilua  in  the   middle  of  tbe 
[llltb  centary  ;  (Barroe,  Ana,  L  8.  6.  torn.  ii.  p.  2^i7.)  so  that  Sir 
WiUittB  AodEd  bars  nid  &▼•  instead  of  two  ceatariea. 
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-  women  mad  children  died  of  hunfrcr,  not  darinf^  to  p> 
out  of  the  town  in  quest  of  provisions  ;  many  even  ate 

■^  their  own  children.  The  Sulun's  tf>wn  had  in  different 
ports  of  its  walls,  and  in  a  fort  on  the  hill  close  behind 
it,  upwards  of  fifty  guns,  but  in  a  wretched  state.  To 
the  hospitality  and  courtesy  of  this  people.  Captain 
Tomlinson,  from  whose  journal  Mr.  Salt  extracted  the 
aboTe  remarks,  {Foifoge  to  Ahymnia,  p.  76.)  bore  the 
strongest  testimony.  "Die  small  remainder  of  their  cattle, 
he  8^,  was  reserved  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  India- 
■m  touching  there  ;  and  as  they  were  exposed  to  the 
mpacity  of  French  cruisers  as  well  as  the  exterminating 
inciirsions  of  the  SekeUvs,  he  was  of  opinion  that,  un- 
less they  received  more  effectual  assistance,  the  whole 
of  those  islands  would  in  a  few  y.*an  become  desolate. 
The  exertions  which  have  been  btely  made  to  check  the 
slave  trade  in  those  seas,  have,  it  may  be  hoped,  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  condition  of  this  inoffensive 
people ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  such  details  as  are 
^ven  incidentally  in  the  passages  here  referred  to,  witli- 
out  observing  how  small  a  |>art  of  the  horrors  occasioned 
by  that  execrable  traffic  is  formed  by  the  mere  loss  of 
personal  liberty;  and  yet  how  unspeakable  an  evil  is 
that  loss  alone ! 

In  the  year  1821,  theKing*s  eldest  son  was  brought, 

5  a  seiies  of  untoward  events,  to  tlie  Cape  of  Gcxxl 
ope  ioiitead  of  Mecca,  whither  he  was  going  to  per- 
form the  pilgrimage.  He  was  well  treated,  studied 
£nglish  with  great  diligence,  and  readily  consented  to 
take  a  Mr.  Elliott  with  him  as  schoolmaster  and  mis- 
siooarj.  The  latter  was  at  first  favourably  received, 
hot  sospicions  and  jealousies  having  subsequently  arisen, 
he  was  exposed  to  much  molestation,  and  ofVer  strug- 
gling without  success  for  upwards  of  twelve  months,  he 
abandoned  the  mission  in  1822.  (Miuioti,  Reg.  1822— 
1B24.) 

The  centre  of  the  largest  of  these  islands,  called 
IIhn-do-coiBnior6,  (Sluice  Island.)  says  Jojio  Baptista 
lAvanha,  in  a  note  on  the  4ih  Decade  of  l)e  Darros, 
{Ama,  IT.  3.  3.  torn.  vii.  p.  26S,)  is  in  1 1'' 45' South  lati- 
tnde.  It  if  peopled  by  Gentile  {Geniiim)  Cafrcs  and 
swarthy  Moors,  who  are  its  master:^.  It  is  very  moun- 
tainous, cool,  and  fertile.  IIjc  uiiddlinf^  claMCS  are 
termed,  as  Sir  W.  Jones  was  informed,  {Aa.  He$.  ii. 
•5.)  fianas,  perhaps  from  the  name  of  its  original  inlia- 
hhanta. 

|L  Their  language  appeared  to  be  that  of  Monliasah, 
{Th.  88.)  and  proves,  on  examination,  to  be,  us  intimated 
shore,  a  dialect  of  the  Bechidna,  itself  related  at  least 
Is  the  Congo,  and  closely  connected  with  the  languagi^s 
qi^en  on  the  Eastern  coast  almost  to  the  confines  of 
Abys«inia.  The  Arabic,  which  many  of  the  natives  of 
BnxdAn  can  read  and  write,  (their  knowledge  of  it 
fttiai^  maintained  by  their  commercial  intercourse  with 
Yemen,)  is  of  course  their  learned  langua«re ;  but,  in 
Mnespondence  and  accounts,  says  Mr.  Klliott,  (Miit. 
Iqr- 1823,  p.  19.)  ••  it  gives  place  to  the  Suwahil,  which 
pvtakes  largely  of  the  Arabic."  Sawahil,  if  it  l>e  not 
^it  rf  tn  Arabic  phrase,  signifying  "  the  people  of  the 
•nrfa,"  {mwdkkU,)  should  be  writUn  Sawdil,  or  Sa- 
■1^  and  U  the  plural  of  SowAll,*  Uie  name  of  a  Tribe 
■habiting  the  coast  from  Macadoshd,  (or  Macdo^hd, 
JA  Magadozd  by  the  Portuguese,)  to  the  neighbour- 
iood  of  Monbasah.     It  is  probably  a  mixed  dialect,  and 

,A"^  *f •*?  i»  not  a  corraptioQ  of  tbt  Arabic  wonj  SmvdkiU,  s 
^mtm,  tbe  Coutry  of  Ihts  TnU  must  b«  calUd  St»41,  or  Sow4J. 
TOL. 


appear!,  aa  far  as  any  judgment  can  be  formed  from  the  JOtlAlf- 
scanty  vocabulary  given  by  Mr.  Salt,  (Traveh^  Ap-       NA« 
pend,  ill.)  to  have  some  affinity  with  the  Monju  and      jonf. 
Makua,  which  are  probably  members  of  the  Kdsa  or 
KiAr  family  of  lan<;uages,  so  widely  spread  over  Southern 
Afnca.     ComortS,  Hinzuan,  and  Maydto  lie  nearly  in  a 
line  from  North-West  to   Soutli-East      Mohila,   the 
smallest  of  the  four,  being  a  little  to  the  South,  and 
almost  equidistant  from  ComortS  and  Ilinzd&n.     They 
appear  to  be  correctly  plnced  in  M.  Bonne's  map  in 
the  Encydopedie  Mithodique;   {Caries^  Na  97.)  but 
the  neighbouring  shoals  are  omitted,  so  that  the  map 
is  of  little  uae  to  navigators. 

JO H  ANN!  A,  in  Botany,  a  genua  of  the  class  5|fii* 
generiot  order  JEqualis.     Generic  character :  calyx  im- 
bricated, radiated ;  corolla  flosculous  ;   receptacle  vil 
lose ;  down  plumose. 

One  sf)ecies,  J.  tutignif ,  native  of  Peru. 

JOHN  I  A,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Triandria^ 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  nif)pocrateacftt.  (De- 
candolle.)    (ieneric  character:  calyx  flve-leaved,  amall ; 
corolla,  petals  five,  filaments  dilated,  forming  a  pitcher 
shaped  tube ;  fruit  a  berry,  three-celled. 

Two  B])ecies,  natives  of  Coromandel. 

JOHXIUS,  Bloch.  In  Zool'ffy,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  (amWy  Percoidcj,  order  Acanthoptc' 
rygii,  class  PUcfM. 

Generic  character.  The  body  oblong,  rather  com- 
pressed laterally  ;  head  completely  scaly  ;  teeth  small ; 
dorsal  fins  nearly  approached  to  each  other. 

This  genus  was  formed  by  Bloch,  and  by  him  named 
sf\er  his  friend  the  Missionary  John.  The  ty|>e  of  the 
genus  is  J.  Caruita,  Bloch,  and  they  are  mostly  lound 
in  tiopical  seas.  The  J.  ruhrr  and  rr^alin^  iiu'liided 
among  them  by  Schneider,  differ  so  much  in  the  form 
of  their  teeth  that  they  roust  bt>  referred  to  Cuvier^s 
OtolitheM. 

JOIINSONIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Tri- 
andria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Aiphodetea, 
Generic  character :  calyx  six-parted,  deciduous  base  of 
the  filaments  dilated ;  style  fililbrm,  stigma  obtuse ; 
capsule  three  celled,  threc*valvcd  \  seeds  two,  one  of 
them  pendulous. 

Chie  specie^  J.  lupulina,  native  of  New  South  Wales, 


JOIN,  V. 

Jo'lNbER, 
Jo'lNER, 
Jo'lNERY, 
Jo'lNINO, 

Joint,  r. 
Joint,  n. 
Joint,  adj^ 

Jo'lNTLY, 
Jo^INTSBSS, 
Jo'lNTUSF,  r. 
Jo'lNTfRE,  n. 

Ju'nction, 
Jc'ncti'Re. 


Fr.  joindrc ;  lu  giungere;  Sp. 
junior ;  Lat.  jung-ert^  to  put, 
place,  or  bring  togetlier.  Jungo  a 
jago,  N  inierto,  and  jugo  a  ^vy&» 

^ry-o^,   formed   from   fvtiyot,  irapu 

ro  cvo  u^-cfi'.  SeeVossius,  ami  also 
.  Schedius  in  Lennep.  Tooke  de- 
rives  the  Lat.  jvg'Um  ;  It.  giog-o^ 
and  English  yok,  or  yokf^  from 
geoe,  the  past  tense,  and  past  parti- 
ciple of  the  A.  S.  verb  ge-ican,  (A.  S. 
ir-CT/i,  Enp.  eki\)  addrre,  adjicere^ 
awgere,  jttngrre  ;  to  add,  ($c.  one 
thing  to  unothcTf)  to  increase  (te. 
one  thing  by  the  addition  of  another.)  to  join. 

To  unite,  to  combine,  to  couple,  to  connect,  to  asso- 
ciate, to  coalesce,  to  confederate,  to  concur,  o  cohere ; 
to  come  in  close  contact. 

To  joint  is  used  as  eqtilvalent  to,  to  diajointt  or  sepa* 
rate  the  jointn. 

Junvturt,  met.  an  union,  a  combination  of  import- 
ant, critical  circumstances  at  the  same  momenu 


J  O  I 
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nd  iiniiiiiMi  aihmtvftm  aT  wbieh  pro- 

',  it  cimHj  »pp«vs  lUi  it  ii  nol  wetkotti 

of  coMcicocc.  vbicli  it  the  tnac  ditttmpcr  of  ihoM  pcnoni 

at  tkb  (Ut  <tMtarb  lh«  church. 

A^A.     ahmjM,  vO.  iS.  p.  IM. 


Ksff  Hmy  tht  Srmth  htTnii:  bo  mfod  to  l«t  m  |mt  a 
0  dbc  had  hijtmdmn  ha^aiHtd  oat  of  *•  hiogdoas  it  m  p 

'   '  la  tha  fMafv.  bralkar  Hoary, 


fVTOIItIO 


riMakd  ha 


mMitrg  ^  ikM  SUfvrmaiitm,  Jtmo  1501. 


Cte  JHrt  al  thai  j'aatfan  «m  publithcd  a  rkUcnloBt 
Mt  hiai,  U  ofjpcfnaaft  reflootioni,  which  furaished  him  a 
f  opportoaity  ofiaiproviBg  this  poam,  by  giving  it  the  ooly 
aalad^  a  bmio  eoafiderthle  hero. 

~  ~      *   "  p.  r. 


aa  aApiaiitratiaa,  so  chacherrd  tad  ipechlad  ;  ha  pnt 
a  piaea  of  jMacrg^  to  dawly  iadoitad  aad  whimttcaUy  dova* 


BmHke.     fForkt,  yoL  il  p.  420.     Oh  Awteriemm  Taxmimm. 


Ib  the  alaeple  which  ttaodt  before  me  at  a  »mall  dittance,  the /Mir 
of  the  HoBca  are  daarlr  perceptibio. 

kenL    Ihfmrff  ch.  vi  lae.  tS.  p  905. 

la  coaecqaettce  of  tach  grants  ao  estate  it  called  an  ettate  in/em/- 
fra— re,  aad  loaiatiiai  aa  eotata  in/tta/arv,  which  word  m  well  at 
the  other  nguifiet  la  aaioa  or  e^mjmmciwm  of  iotoreit,  though  io 
town  speech  the  terai  /ttalUri  it  aow  usually  coofiaed  to  that 
estate,  which  by  vtitoa  of  the  ttatuta  27  Hea.  VIU.  c.  10.  it 
ia  Uw  hanhaad  aad  wife  before  marriage,  at  a  full 
tatuCactioa  aad  bar  of  the  womao't  dower. 

AJBeaiftfMr*     CoawttNtfon^ey  booa  ii.  cb.  xii. 

Jtimi  tfisfa  ware  then  created  ;  on  three  legt 
Uphoro  they  ttood,  three  legs  upholding  firm 
A  matay  ilao,  ia  laahioo  tf  uajw  or  round. 

Comper,     Tkt  Tmsk,  hook  I 

Ifa  fAddttaa  la  CkNiJ  halh  both  broken  the  unity  of  the  tubject, 
aad  forwed  a  Tory  aaaaaaoaable  jmmettom  of  gallantry,  with  the  high 
aad  pablk-epiritad  mtsfont  whieh  predominate  in  other 
ike  pla^  wu  ebiofly  designed  to  ditplav. 

*"  '      Letitirt  45.  vol.  hi.  p.  300. 


IVd  dbcB,  perchance,  of  nets  (hat  daily  claim 
Thy  iiasiatiayhiboar,  thoo  wtit  fbrm. 
With  dm  aad  oak,  a  msttc  balattrade 

TV  Emgiiwk  (SerrffN,  book  ii. 


Of 


Tlic  JoM'ring,  in   OikeUo  ftbova«  It  a  Jimmal  or 
GcMn.  Rhi^t  eoMiatiii|^  of  two  circles,  which  inight  be 
^Ktacbed  liORft  cfteb  other,  and  each  worn  separately. 
IWy  were  amowy  Tnie  Lover^  Tokens*  and  are  pret- 
tily duciibcil  by  Dirydtit  in  Lkm  fkhmatimn^  act  t. 
JonrrcKS,  in  Ltfio,  is  defined  by  Lord  Coke  to  be 
livelihood  of  freehold  finr  the  wife  of 
ieociiMBli^  Id  take  efieet  presently  in  posses* 
MB  or  profit  after  ^  decease  of  her  husband  for  the 
ttaef  Iba  wife  at  leaatt  nnless  she  herself  be  the  cause 
if  ili  soo««r  deiswaioalion  or  (orfeiture.*'     Althotigh 
Loid  Coke  eonfoies  his  definition  to  an  estato  of  firae* 
kUL  yet  Coofto  of  Equity  attach  all  the  incidents  of  a 
Tsiliui  to  m  pfOfiaioii  issuing  entirely  out  of  the  perso- 
al  frtslfc  At  CeasoMNi  Law  a  husband  could  not  either 
Wfare  or  oiler  Mieriaii  difeal  his  wife's  title  to  a  Dower 
%  scttliaf  upon  her  any  prorlsion  in  lien  thereof;  but 
4s  Statirte  27  Henry  VIIL  c.  10.  sec.  6.  has  made  an 

iiipirt  By  that  Statute  iib enacted, 
a  wife  hannif  a  Joilure  settled  opon  her  before 
aiiall  have  ao  title  to  Dower,  and  that  if  a 
ie  asttled  epen  her  after  marriai^,  she  shall 
■ot  daiai  both  Dower  and  Jointure,  but  shall  be  put 
b  her  election  between  ttmn.  In  order  to  bar  the  wife 
iMotely  of  her  Dower,  it  is  decided  that  the  Jointure 
^lA  be  aoeoaBpeuad  with  the  Ibllowing  circuniHtances. 
biff  b  Bani  be  enib  before  marriage  ;  2<]Iy,  it  must 


eewmicnce  immediately  npon  the  death  of  the  hnsband ; 
Sdly,  It  miiBt  be  for  the  life  of  the  wife ;  and  4thly«  it 
must  be  expressly  declared  to  be  made  in  full  satiiiao* 
tion  of  her  whole  Dower.  It  ia  also  considersd  neces- 
sary that  the  intended  wife,  or,  where  she  is  under  age, 
her  guardians,  shotild  be  acquainted  with  the  intention 
of  her  future  htiaband  to  settle  upon  her  a  JoiaUire  in 
lieo  of  Dower  ;  for  otherwise  she  may  be  defrauded  by 
a  settlement  inadequate  to  her  rank  and  fortune.  Should 
such  a  stratagem  ever  be  attempted,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  she  would  receive  relief  from  a  Court  of 
Equity.  If  by  the  wrongful  act  of  the  husband,  or  by 
the  lawful  claim  of  some  one  whose  title  is  superior  to 
the  husband's,  the  widow  be  deprived  of  any  part  of 
that  which  was  settled  on  her  in  lieu  of  Dower,  her 
claim  to  Dower  revires,  so  far  as  to  make  g^ood  the  de- 
ileieecy  in  the  Jointure ;  and  if  the  husband  had  en- 
tered into  an  express  covenant  that  the  property  settled 
on  her  should  produce  a  certain  yearly  income,  she  may 
coospel  the  executor  of  the  husband  to  make  it  equal 
to  the  stipulated  amount  out  of  his  personal  estate,  in 
case  there  shotild  be  any  deficiency.  During  the  hft- 
time  of  the  husband,  the  wife  may  destroy  iMr  right  to 
her  Jointiire  by  going  through  one  or  the  other  <^  two 
expensive  legal  proceedings,  called  levying  e  ^^ne  and 
^jf^^ftng  a  rvooeery,  but  by  no  other  kind  of  Deed  or 
Conveyance.  If  she  is  attainted  of  treason  or  felony,  she 
forfeits  her  Jointure ;  but  elopement  and  adultery  on 
her  part,  and  the  attainder  of  her  htiaband  for  treason, 
do  not  operate  as  fbrfeitnm  of  a  Jointure,  although 
they  are  absolote  bars  against  any  claim  for  Dower. 

JOIST,  either  (saya  Skinner)  from  the  Fr.joindre, 
to  jicFtn,  or  from  the  Fr.  ajuMUr,  to  adjftst^  to  adapt,  to 
fit,  betninse  they  nrejiiied  together  in  the  joint*. 

Tbe  loyi/et  of  tka  io&  Uild,  aad  they  that  were  vador  it  pesriiihed 
there.  B^.     Etiiiak  Vuimnt^  part  I  p.  90. 

8o  these  lordei  passed  the  same  day  j*  brid|^e  with  moch  parell 
for  they  were  fayno  to  lay  paaeiiii  aad  tarfsa  on  tha  mfla  of  ibo 
bridf  to  pas«e  oaer. 

Urd  Bermen.    Ffiamwi,     Crm^^  toI.  I.  ch.  416.  p.  726. 

The /ot«/«  and  plankes,  made  of  firre  snd  larch,  are  very  strong  to 
baare  a  great  weight,  although  iher  bee  laid  ia  leogth  otetlhwsrt. 
HoiSmtd,    PHmie,  Vol.  i.  book  xvi.  ch.  alii.  fc>l.  492. 

Ywis  these  rottoB>isyste  art  ibaadataoa  oaoagh  whofeoa  Co  build  (ho 
prohibiliaa  af  our  aMsiages. 
H^i.     HhrkB,  «ol.  i.  UA.  748.     The  Homcmr  o/  the  Married  Oeryy. 


Thea  tha  hHdge-fonaM  works  didde, 


And  tha  tloBe>sis«i  from  off  the  rMget  sMde. 

Lewie,     Sra/iat,  book  i. 


JOKE,  p. 

JOKI,  71. 

Jo^Ksa, 
Jo'eiho, 

JOCO'SB* 
JOCO'SBLT, 

Jo'cuLAa, 

JoCVLA'aiTT, 
JO'CULARLY, 

Jo'co-SEaious. 


Lat./oetM,  from/vMNv,  i.  e.  o6- 
IsetefT,  to  delight     See  Jocund. 
y     To  say  or  do  any  thing  mirth- 
fully or  merrily,   playfully,  sport- 
ively, jestingly,  waggishly. 


— —  Jokimg  decides  great  things, 
Sciaofer  aad  better  oft  than  eaiaeat  caa. 

M^tem,     - 


Hi 


Kiae  Jaflias,  coaing  to  Cambridgo,  was  (anoagat  others)  eoter- 
taiaad  with  a  Philosophy  Act ;  aad  lit.  Browarigg  waa  appoiatod  to 
perform  the  /oee-^enomi  part  thereof,  who  did  both  to  tha  wooder  of 
tha  hearers.  #Wjr<r.     »;»fiAies,  %oL  u.  p.  333.     S^felk. 
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JOfK* 
TURE. 

JOKB. 


70 


J  O  L 


J  O  L 


Ortainly  tbc  times  were  dull  wKes  tbese  duoga  kapned,  and  dift 
vits  of  those  ages  thort  of  these  of  ours  ;  when  men  could  maiaiaia 
Mch  iamatable  faces  as  to  remain  like  statues  under  the  tlatteiies  of 
wit,  and  persist  tinalterable  at  all  efforts  of  joemiari/y. 

Sir  Tkammt  Brotmu     Fuigar  Erromrt,  book  vii.  ch.  xvi. 

This  j[the  mayor  of  Halgarer]  is  %joemlary  and  imagintry  court, 
■heieaith  meo  make  merriment  to  themselves,  preseotiog  such  per- 

as  go  alorealy  is  their  attire,  ontruned,  wanting  a  spur,  Ac. 

Fmlkr.     /ForfibV^  toL  i.  p.211.     CbmwtJL 


'  And  joyous  mirth 

Bagages  oor  rais'd  souls,  pat  repartee, 

Or  witty /oAe  our  airy  senses  moves 

To  pleasant  laughter.  Ghry.    Wme» 

Whalerer  was  said 
They  ne'er  tivuhled  their  head. 
But  laugh'd  at  their  own  tiUj  Joking. 

Swi/t.     Song,    Dingley  and  Brent, 

The  tragical  geatUmcn,  with  the  grim  aspect  and  mien  of  tma  in* 
qoisiuMY,  have  but  an  ill  grace  when  they  vouchsafe  to  quit  their 
aasterity,  and  be  ftcote  and  pleasant  with  an  adversary,  whom  they 
woa*d  chose  to  treat  in  a  very  differeDt  manner. 
Ska/leokmrf.  Wlorkt,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  Enmy  on  ike  P\rttdam  of  Wii 
Mmi  Huntowr, 

I  had,  indeed,  the  corporal  panishment  of  what  the*  gentlemaa  of 
the  long  robe  are  pleased  jbcoar/y  to  call  moaoting  the  rostrum  Ibr 
boor.  Pope,     Tile  JOmicmm^  book  it    FiremCwH, 


*  At  dilfrrent  timet  he  appears  as  serious  as  a  jodge^  and  as  Joeuhr 
as  a  merry-andrew.  SpeetatoTf  No.  35.  ooL  2. 

How  the  wits  of  old  Rome,  in  a  case  so  facetious. 
Would  hnvtjok'd  upon  Horace,  and  Piso,  and  Metlofl, 
If  they  all  could  not  make  a  poetical  line 
Ripe  enough  to  be  read  'till  the  year  had  struck  nine ! 

Bjfropu     Criiieat  JUmarkt  on  Horace^ 

The  practice  of  turning  every  thing  'into  joke  and  ridicule  is  a  dan* 
gerous  levity  of  imagination. 

Beattie,    Moral  Science,  part  i.  ch.  i.  sec.  7.  p;  154. 

He  huri'd  his  hammer  at  the  j'oker^t  bead, 
Which  sure  had  left  him  on  the  pavement  dead, 
But  Smut  was  nimble. 
Fawket.     On  the  Marriage  of  a  Cobbler  and  a  Ckinmeg^noeeper, 

A  merry,  ^vj^jocoee  companion  boon, 
Round  whom  the  noisy  crowd  incessant  laugh, 
As  to  the  baths  the  crippled  wretch  is  borne. 

IVeft,     Triumphi  of  the  Ooui. 

Or  with  the  merry  fellows  quafi*, 
And  laugh  ahmd  with  them  that  laugh ; 
Or  drink  ^  joco-tfriout  cup 
With  souls  who've  took  their  freedom  up. 

f7reeii. 


The  Spleen, 


He  would  not  stoop 


JOLIFFIA,  m  BoUmy,  a  f^am  of  the  cbas  Dioedo,  JO 
order  Triaddphia,  nattiral  order  Cwwrbitaeem,     Gene- 
ric character:  male  flower,  calyx  fire-clefl;  segments 
acutely  toothed ;   corolla,  petals  Ave,  oblong,  innged :  ^ 
female  flower,  calyx  and  corolla  as  the  male ;  stigma 
three- lobed ;  fruit  fleshy,  two  to  three  feet  long,  dght 
inches  thick,  siilcated,  three  celled  ;  seeds  compreascdL 
One  species,  J,Africana^  native  of  Africa.  Decandolfe^ 
JCKLLY,        -)       Fr.  joli  ;  It.  gtu/iVo,  which  Mc- 
Jo'llily,  nage  derives  from  jociit;  thii8,/dacj^ 

Jo'lliness,      [joadtu,  joeulivuM,  jodhus,  givlwoj 
Jo'llity,  f  Skinuer  and  Jtinius  from  jotM^  q.  vu 

Jo'llt-hbad,      And  thus,  consequentially,  jo2fy  is 
Jo'llim ENT.    J       Happy,  joyous,  mirthful ;  full,  o« 
mirth  and  gladness ^  cheerful ;  full  of,  fond  of  good 
cheer ;  and,  as  a  further  consequence,  well  fed,  grow- 
ing  fat. 

Natheles  he  was  afa're,  jofy/fong  man,  a  strong  man  and  hardyg 
and  for  thi  of  Bngl^ssbmen  was  he  doped  Edmunde  Irenside. 

R,  Gbueftter,  p.  292,  note. 

Hire  mouthe  was  swete  as  braket  or  the  metb, 
Or  hord  of  apples,  laid  in  hay  or  heath. 
Wiusing  she  was,  as  is  a/p/jf  colt. 
Long  as  a  mast,  and  upright  as  a  bolt. 

Cketueer,    Tke  MiUeret  Tmie,  v.  3264^ 

Daacen  he  conde  so  wel  and>oA/jr, 
That  he  was  cleped  Perkiu  Revelour. 

Id.    Tke  Cokee  Tak,  t.  43G9. 

I  say  no  more,  but  in  this/sA'neMe 

I  lete  him,  till  men  to  the  souper  hem  dresae. 

Jd.     Tke  Sqmeree  Tale,  v.  10604. 


Whan  that  it  remembreth  ma 


Upon  my  youth,  and  on  myjoHlee, 
It  tikleth  me  about  myn  herte-rote.  * 

Id.    Tke  Wif  of  Batkee  Prologue,  v.  6053. 


And  therfbre  I 


To  conquer  those  by  jocular  exploits, 
Whom  truth  and  soberness  assailM  in  vain. 

Cowper,     Tke  Tatk,  book  ii. 

The  strain  of  jocularity  which  in  one  place  obtains  treats  and  pa- 
tronage, would  in  another  be  heard  with  indifference,  and  a  third  with 
abhorrence.  Johnton.     Tke  Rambler,  No.  160. 

He  had  promised  one  [piece  of  seal-skin]  to  several  of  the  men, 
but  had  refused  one  to  this  young  fellow,  though  he  had  asked  him 
several  times  ;  upon  which  ne  jocularlg  threatened  to  steal  one,  if  it 
should  be  in  his  power. 

Cook.     Voyaget,  vol.  i.  book  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  70. 

JOLE,  71.     See  Joiil. 

JoLE,  or  JoLL,  r,  I.  e.  iojolt^  q,  v, 

WHiofte  head  «lo  you  carry  upon  your  shoulders,  that  you  jole  it  so 
against  the  post  ? 

Beaumont  and  Ffeteker,     Tke  Seom/ul  /uiWy,  act  ii.  sc.  1 . 

So  lie  brake  Termeru«  bead,  from  \%  horn  thin  proverb  of  Temema 
evil  came,  which  continueth  yet  unto  thiii  day  x  for  this  Termems  did 
iHe  to  put  them  to  death  in  this  sort  whom  he  met,  iojoll  his  head 

SfaiMt  theirs. 

Sir  Thomat  Norlk.     Ptutarrhy  fol.  5.     Tketeuo. 


Will  write  and  shewe  all  openly. 
How  lone  and  I  togedre  mette, 
Wberof  the  worlde  ensample  fette, 
May  after  this,  whan  I  am  go. 
Of  thilke  vnsely  iolife  wo.  .  - ,  » 

Oower.     Conf.  Am.  book  i.  fol.  8* 

The  wholcsom'st  herbs  they  herewithal  inclos'd. 
And  so  their  heads  fvWjollilM  they  dight 

Eilie,     5/»eci««w,  vol.  ii.  p.  409.    Hemrg  Peaektm. 

So  as  he  was  pursuing  of  his  quest. 

He  chaunc't  to  come  whereas  a  iolfy  knight, 
In  couert  shade  himselfe  did  safaly  rest. 

Spenter.     Faerie  Queeme,  boek  yI.  can,  3. 

And  so  [this  northern  wind  which  some  call  C«cias]  W«^*«*^ 
jollg  cool  wind,  which  refresheth  the  bari>arous  people  and  beaata  SB 

Sir  Tkomai  Nortk.    Phttarck,  Ibl.  493.    Sertorim. 

O,  nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 

Warblcrt  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still, 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  doth  fill. 

While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May.  •     ^  ,   ^ 

Milton.     Surmei  1. 1. 4. 

That  better  were  with  them  to  haue  been  dead, 

Then  here  to  see  all  desolate  and  waste. 
Despoiled  of  those  ioyes  and  iolltfkead,  ^^ 

Which  with  those  gentle  shepheards  here  I  wont  to  WM. 

Spenter.     Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  II. 

And  all  the  way  before  them  as  they  went, 

Triton  his  tnimpet  shrill  before  them  blew. 
For  goodly  triumph  and  great  to/lyment, 
That  made  the  rocks  to  roare,  a*  tliey  were  rent. 

Id.    ib.  book  IV.  caa,  ll* . 
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Warwick  awl  llarch  art  witn  all  Joitil$ 
Aad  craca  racaiv'd. 

itamc/.     Hiiiory  of  Gvii  H'mn,  Ixwk  viL 

At  ftnt  Iha  Tn^f  wat  to'*4  of  art ; 
A  foag ;  where  each  man  dat.c*d  and  tun^  hit  part, 
Awl,  of  fod  Bacchaf  roaring  out  the  praiM 
So«fhl  a  good  vintage  for  ibcir>iBtfjr  dava. 

Dtylem.     Tk€  Ari  o/PoHrjft  can.  3. 

LrigkCMi  toM  OM,  he  was  noeh  ttrock  with  the  feasting  wi^Uif 
•f  tbat  dbiy :  it  had  nut  Mich  aa  appearance  of  leriouaoeia  or  pwty  aa 
tkt  ■•w-nedalliaf  of  a  charch. 

Bmrmei,    Owm  TiMCt.     C3karfe$  U  Ammo  1661. 

Mild  WIS  the  mon^  the  Jky  serene, 
Tht/ftHlf  bantiog  kand  convene. 

Bemitie.     TMm  Harn,    A  Fmoie. 


tXtJoihiw  secm'd  noise  and  ft*f\jt 


T»  tha  pore  so«l  hf  Fancy's  fire  reftn'd  ; 
Ah,  vhfet  Is  aiirtb  bat  torbulcnce  unholy 
WIkb  with  the  charm  conpai'd  of  hcaveoly  melancholy  1 

Jd,     The  AiiMitrfi,  book  i. 

JOLT,  v.\     Perhaps,  by  the  omission  of  the  gut- 

JoLT,  fi.  Jtunl  gt  from  Joggle^  the  diminutive  of 
jog.  ^.  r. 

To  shake  or  shock ;  commonly  applied  to  the  action 
of  a  carriage  in  a  nigged  road. 

JoU-headt  perhaps  from  jowl^  q,  r.  and  head. 

Old  Saturn  he,  and  dreadful!  dire  Debate, 

Begotlcn  have,  between  them  carnally, 
Tbn  tymnt  here,  this  heavy  y«//ijijf  pate. 

In  court  of  godf  so  termed  worthily. 
Sir  Tkomoi  Ntrfk,    Plutai  ck,  fol  133.    Per  e  a. 

Come  Jopiter,  come  Jupiter, 
Conejoit-keud,  and  come  io-Leeper.  ^ 

&    A. 

Hm  glebe  shall  (aintiv  tremble  round, 

Aad  backward  jelr,  distorted  with  the  wound. 

Pomfrtt,     ThM  LoM  Spipkmnf. 


12  Feb.  My  daughter  Evelyn  going  in  the  coach  to  vtsite  in  the  JOLT, 

cittv,  a  jo/t  (the  doore  being  not  faU  »hut)  Bung  her  quite  out,  in  __ 

surh  manner  as  tlie  hind  wheeles  passed  over  her  a  little  above  her  IONIAN 

knees.                     EvtfyM,    A/cMoirf,  vuL  L  p.  645.     Ammo  16B9.  ISLANDS. 

They  saw  their  comrade  returning  sitting  on  horseback,  and  coming 
to  ooogratulale  him,  found  him  dead,  and  that  he  had  been  brought 
thither  in  the  same  posture  on  borsebaclt,  notwithstanding  the/s//My 
of  the  horse. 

DtrhoMU    PhfieO'Tkeology^  book  i.  ch.  iil  not*  L 

He  whipped  his  horses,  the  coach  jolted  again,  aad  Anthea  very 
complaisanlly  told  us  how  much  she  repentwi  that  she  made  one  of 
oar  company.  JitkMtoM,    Tke  Ham^itr,  No.  34. 

Till  some  kind  jo//  oV  ill.pav'd  town 
Shall  wedge  you  close,  and  nail  you  down  ; 
So  fare*  it  with  your  fondling  dolts. 
And  all  lo«  e*s  quarrels  are  but  jaiia. 

Littyd,    Epi$ile  to  J,  B.,  Eoj. 

lONE.  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  the  Teropodoui  CruM* 
tacea,  established  by  Latreille. 

Generic  character.  Feet  fourteen,  all  clawless,  formed 
of  plates  rounded  at  the  end,  and  proper  for  swimming; 
gills  much  branched  ;  tail  ending  in  two  long  append- 
ages similar  to  the  feet ;  anUnnm  distinct.  Dr.  Leach 
has  described  this  g^nus  under  the  name  of  Cteiino  ; 
and  Desmarcst  has  united  it  to  the  g^nus  Pranzia. 

The  geiitis  contains  only  a  single  species,  discoTcred 
on  the  English  coast  by  the  late  Colonel  Montague,  and 
figured  by  him  under  the  name  of  0/uanif  ihoracicm^ 
in  the  Lin.  Trant,  vol.  ii.  pi.  it.  fig.  3.,  copied  into  the 
£itcy.  Milhod.  Cruti.  Ub.  336.  fig.  28. 

JONESIA,  In  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Eeptan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character :  calyx  two- 
leaved;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  tube  closed,  fleshy, 
border  four-clei\ ;  necUry,  a  ring  inserted  in  the  tube 
of  the  corolla,  bearing  the  stamens  ;  seed-vessel  a  pod. 

One  species,  /.  pinnata^  native  of  the  East  Indies 
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Tbe  IONIAN  or  WESTERN  ISLANDS  of  Greece, 
■mcd  fftmi  tbe  position  of  the  greater  part  of  them  in 
fte  Ionian  or  Sicilian  Sea,  and  called  Frank  Islands 
{^f^mmtn^tm)  by  the  Greeks,  consist  of  groups  on  the 
and  Southern  side  of  Greece.  Seven  of  them, 
with  one  exception,  are  all  of  considerable  extent, 
»rmcd  into  a  small  State,  called  the  *'  Republic  of 
de  Seren  Islands,**  at  the  close  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary war.  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Venetian  ter- 
niorj,  to  which  they  had  been  previously  united,  was 
to  Austria.  Lying  between  the  parallels  of  36^ 
■id  4(r  North  latitude,  they  enjoy  a  very  temperate 
^Biale,  and  being  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  moun- 
tains which  intersect  Greece,  their  surface  is  rugrged  and 
aneren,  broken  by  inlets  and  harbours  extremely  fa- 
lonrable  to  oommerce.  The  Inlands  from  which  the 
Republic  deriTea  its  name,  are,  1 .  Corfu  ;  2.  Paxos ;  3. 
Sbnta  Maura ;  4.  Ithaca ;  5.  Cephaloiiia ;  6.  Zante ;  and 

7.  Ccrigo. 

Conformably  to  the  Constitution  given  to  the  Ionian 
Repablic  by  Great  Britain,  in  1B17,  it  is  now  governed 
by  a  Scnnic  consisting  often  Members,  Mrith  a  Prince- 


President,  and  a  Legislative  Body  composed  of  forty 
Deputies  from  the  diflTerent  Islands.  The  new  Con- 
stitution was  proclaimed  on  the  28th  December,  1817, 
and  the  fir^t  Session  of  the  new  Legislature  com- 
menced on  the  1st  of  January,  1818.  By  the  Charter 
establishing  the  Constitution,  each  of  the  four  larger 
Islands  is  made  an  Archbishopric,  and  each  of  the  three 
smaller  a  Bishopric,  under  the  Patriarch  of  Con« 
stantinople,  supreme  head  of  the  Greek  Church.  Tlie 
ecclesiastical  revenues  having,  in  1820,  been  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  persons  who  furmed  them,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  establishment,  are  now  much  im- 
proved, and  equal  to  the  mnintenance  of  the  new  digni- 
ties. The  whole  annual  revenue  of  the  Republic 
•mounts  to  about  550,000  dollars,  (^150,000,)  and  the 
charges  for  the  force  maintained  by  Great  Britain  to 
opwanls  of  ^100,000,  a  very  smoll  part  of  which  is 
borne  by  the  septinsular  Government. 

I.  The  most  Northern  of  the  Islands,  but  second  in  I.  Corlft. 
magnitude,  is  Corfu,  successivelycalled  Schcria,(2\'f/)/7,  Corcyrm. 
Hom.  Odyu.  v.  34.)  DrepanefCA^cs-dVy,  C'ullimach.  A/k- 
wa¥ov,  Apollon.  Argon,  iv.  983.)  from  its  being  curved 
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IO}9TAN  like  a  sickle ;  Corcyra,  (K4pKvpa^)  and  Corfb,  (Kop0oi, 
ISLANDS,  or  'H  if^cof  jwif  Koptt^v^  from  Corypho,  (Ko/>t;0(2),  i.  e, 
'  the.  two  peaks,)  a  name  given  to  it  in  the  Middle  Agea. 
At  a  very  remote  period  it  was  peopled  by  Phsaciaus,  a 
race  of  men  Fupposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Gods ; 
that  18,  strangers  from  some  unknown  Country.  It 
was  afterwards  seized  by  a  party  of  the  Heraclidse  from 
Corinth,  mtder  Chersicrtites,  (Strabo,  vi.  2.  4.)  who 
drove  out  the  Liburnians,  and  built  the  city  of  Corcyia 
in  the  19th  Olympiad,  (about  700  a.  c.)  About  a  oen* 
tury  afterwards,  (b.  c.  510,)  it  was  still  subject  to  the 
mother-country,  at  that  time  governed  by  Periander, 
son  of  CypseluB ;  and  in  the  time  of  Pericles  (b.  c. 
431)  the  Corcyreans  possessed  a  large  fleet,  and  had 
become  rivals  of  the  Corinthians.  This  unhappy 
rivalry  was  the  occasion,  as  is  well  known,  of  the 
Peloponnesiaa  war;  a  contest  which  prepared  the 
final  ruin  of  Greece,  and  from  the  effects  of  which 
Coreyra  seems  never  to  have  recovered.  In  the  third 
century  before  our  era,  this  Island  was  subject  to  the 
Kings  of  Illyricma ;  and  in  the  XUyrian  war,  (b.  c. 
2395  its  intiabitants  voluntarily  placed  themselves 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  (Polyb.  ii.  11.)  -^-At 
a  subsequent  period,  Coreyra  formed  a  part  of  the 
territories  of  Pyrrhus;  and  it  was  finally,  with 
the  neighbouring  Countries,  annexed  to  the  Roman 
Empire.  Desolated  by  Genseric  and  his  Vandals  in 
one  century,  (a.  ]>.  466,)*  and  by  the  Goths  and  Sda 
Tonians  in  another,  (a.  o.  550,)  the  Islanders  were  still 
able  to  assist  the  Emperor  He  radius  against  the  Lom- 
bards, (a.d.  638,)  and  Leo  the  Isaurian,  against  the 
Saracens,  during  tlie  siege  oi  C'onBtantiuople.  (a.  0, 
717-— 718.)  At  the  dose  of  the  Xlth  century,  the  naval 
power  of  Coreyra,  or  Coryphd,  as  it  was  then  called, 
seems  to  have  been  entirety  extinguished;  for  it  was 
subdued,  together  with  the  neighbouring  coasts,  by 
Robert  Guiscard,  (a.  d.  10810  without  offering  the  least 
resistance.  In  the  middle  of  the  following  century, 
(a.  o.  1149,)  the  Corfiotes  aided  the  forces  of  the  Em- 
peror Emmanuel  Comnenus  in  driving  out  the  Nor- 
mans, to  whom  they  had  voluntarily  yielded  a  abort 
time  before ;  and  their  Island  was,  half  a  century  after- 
wards, annexed  to  the  Principality  of  Epirus  and 
JEtolia,  formed  by  Michael  Angelus  Comnenus,  at  the 
division  of  the  Empire.  (Gibbon,  xi.  247.  253.)  In  the 
latter  part  of  (he  Xlllth  century  it  appears  to  have 
been  conquered  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples  ; 
but  the  reverses  sustained  by  his  successors^  and  their 
cruel  exactions^  encouraged  the  exasperated  Corfiotes  to 
asseK  their  freedom,  and  they  drove  out  the  Neapolitan 
garrison,  and  established  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. An  unexpected  and  unprovoked  descent  on 
their  coasts  by  the  Genoese,  warned  them  of  theic  in- 
ability to  maintain  their  independence ;  they  therefore 
wisely  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Venice,  the 
powerful  rival  of  Genoa,'  and  by  a  deed  of  agpreement, 
dated  28th  of  May,  1386,  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  that  Republic :  nor  from  that  period  till 
the  final  dissolution  of  the  Venetian  Government  in 

1797,  an  interval  of  more  than  400  years,  was  Corfi!i»  not- 
withstanding the  attempts  of  the  Genoese  and  the  Turks, 
ever  wrested  from  the  hands  of  its  adopted  soverdgns« 
By  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  it  was  united,  together 
with  tha  rest  of  the  Seven  Islands,  to  the  French  Re- 
public; but  that  union  was  not  of  long  duration ;  for,  in 

1798,  the  French  g^arrison  was  expelled  by  the  Rus- 
sians, under  whose  protection."  the  Republic  of  the 


Seven  Islands,"  then  first  established,  was  placed  ia  lOWAW 
1800.  The  war,  however,  which  broke  out  between  ISLANDS. 
Russia  and  Turkey  in  1807,  gave 'All,  the  celebrated  ^^*V**-' 
P&shi  of  Yaninah,  (JoanninaJ  a  fair  pretence  for  seiz- 
ing the  places  on  the  Continent  belonging  to  the  new 
Republic,  and,  by  cutting  oif  their  supplies,  to  deprive 
the  Island  of  the  means  of  resistance.  He  thus 
afibrded  effectual  aid  to  the  French,  and  enabled  them 
to  expel  the  Russians  from  Corfili,  in  1807.  The  ex- 
traordinary strengtii  of  its  fortifications,  and  the  ioipoe- 
sibility  of  pr&cluding  its  intercourse  with  the  Continent 
of  Greece,  rendered  any  attempt  to  take  it  extremely 
hazardous,  if  not  nugatory ;  it  was  thereiope  lefl  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  till  voluntarily  evacuated  at  the 
close  of  the  war  iu  1814,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
Ionian  Republic  was  placed,  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

Separated  from  the  Continent  by  a  channel  nowhere  Climate, 
more  than  six  miles  in  width,  having  several  deep  inlets, 
and  rocky  precipitons  shores,  this  Island  is  a  place 
ofgreat  natural  strength,  and,  as  situated  between  39^ 
and  40°  North  latitude,  its  climate  is  not  liable  to  any 
great  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  though  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  lofty  mountains  of  Albania  renders  transitions 
from  one  to  the  other  frequent  and  sudden ;  and  the 
winds  from  the  North-East  are  cold  and  chilling,  while 
those  from  the  South  are  hot  and  sultry.  -The  surface  Surface, 
of  the  country  is  rocky,  and  thinly  covered  vrith  a  pro- 
ductive soil  except  in  the  valleys,  but  it  is  well  watered 
by  small  streams^  and  has  some  large  lakes  or  poola  in 
the  low  lands.  It  is  about  120  miles  in  circuit,  and  60  Dirisioes 
long,  but  varies  much  in  breadth,  being  about  30  miles 
at  its  Northern,  and  not  five  at  its  Southern  extremity. 
It  is  subdivided  mto  four  Districts:  1.  Mezzo,  (Mc^ov,)  or 
the  Central  District,  containing  the  low  lands.  2.Agini« 
Laghiro,  or  Argyros,  (*A/a7w/>o«,)  on  the  North -West, 
3.  Oros,  (*0/3o9,)  (i.  e,  the  Mountain,)  the  highest  part 
of  the  Island  at  its  North-Eastern,  and  4.  Leftimo,  or 
more  properly  Lefchimo,  (Aci/jci/i/iov,)  from  the  Pro- 
montory Leucimma,  {\evKififUi  uxpa,)  at  its  Southern 
extremity.  The  mountains  of  Corf^  form  two  distinct 
masses,  San  Salvatore,  the  ancient  Ist6n^,  ('lo-Titfvi;,)  on 
the  Northern,  and  Deck,  on  the  Southern  side ;  the 
former,  which  is  much  the  highest,  has  a  long  flat 
summit  between  two  conical  peaks ;  (the  ico^v0(tf,  or 
two  peaks,  whence  the  Island  is  hamed ;)  its  declivity 
is  very  bold  to  the  North-East,  and  its  direction  i9 
nearly  North-East  and  South -West.  Almost  at  right 
angles  to  it,  is  the  second  and  lower  mass ;  it  is  bold  ua 
the  Western,  but  slopes  gradually  down  towards  the 
Eastern  shore.  Compact  limestone,  interspersed  with  Productioas. 
gypsum,  is  the  prevsJent  substance  in  the  higher,  a 
deep  tenacious  clay  forms  the  soil  of  the  lower  ground. 
The  North-West  declivity  of  San  Salvatore  sinks  gra- 
dually into  undulating  swells  towards  the  coast  oppo- 
site to  Ilaly.  Its  mineral  productiona  are  probably 
more  valuable  than  hitherto  supposed  ;  as  the  jealous 
and  narrow  policy  of  the  Venetian  Government  re- 
pressed, instead  of  promoting,  the  improvementofits  own 
foreign  territories.  Quarriea  of  grey  marble,  and  mines 
of  sulphur  and  coal,  have  been  worked,  but  abandoned, 
probably  from  mismanagement  and  want  of  capitaL 
Sulphureous  baths,  impregnated  by  the  same  vein,  are 
much  used.  The  country  is  bare  of  wood,  and  all  the 
timber  required  for  building,  or  other  purposes,  is  im* 
ported  from  the  neighbouring  Continent;  but  rocky 
declivities,  such  as  abound  in  Corf^,  are  favourable  to 
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V  'th9Ywc;wiiit«UienfDra,ttiflitbeiiuidc  in  coosidermble 
^  qvantittct,  were  the   Corfiotes  more   hidustriiniii  snd 
"^  — ttrpMiny;  m  it  it,  80,000  casks  are  annually  im- 
ported to  oonpicCe  Ike  qmintity  required  for  internal 
eoBsoflqidDn.     Oil  may  be  said  to  be  the  staple  pro- 
daeo  of  tba  coontiyt  lor  tbe  Venetian  Government,  by  a 

its  OBoal  system,  wisely  encouraged  the 
of  llie  oli^e }  thai  tree,  tkerefors*  abounds,  and 

mm  oHve^anb  wheiefor  there  is  a  sufficient 

depth  of  soil,  llie  whole  number  of  oliye  tices  on  the 
IriMd  in  aatisBatcd  at  1,000,000 ;  but  want  of  good 
■HOHigcnaMt  prswta  thw  6om  being  so  profitable  as 
Ihiy  nsiglM  ha  made.  Of  their  oli?es  four  varielies  are 
partieolnffiy  distfaiguished :  1.  the  myrtades,  (^/radcv.) 
or  aiymo  Waved;  9.  the  glyooleEs,  (7>vcAaic«,)  or 
owoK  •IvBS  ;  S.  the  codyllea,  (nwrwXiit^  for  Km^hrXmt^) 
L  c  hmapa  or  knuckles ;  and  4.  the  iyenolees,  (vyuuwm- 
lUiCT,)  or  wfaolesoase  olives.  The  third  kind,  being 
tho  Itfgot.  is  reserved  for  pickling.  800,000  ;aTs, 
t— iaiaiug  9,900,000  pounds  of  oil,  form  the  amount 
anaHoily  cjipcftcd :  the  oil  is  yellow,  thick,  and  fourth- 
rale  in  quality.  The  oil-pres^s,  of  which  there  are 
IOM«  ni^ht  be  moch  improved.  Gall-nuts  are  ex- 
parted  aa  omoll  quantities,  and  salt,  of  an  inferior  qua- 
fity.  ia  —iifacturfd  in  the  pans  at  Epbthymo,  (E^v. 
ps«,)  Cartrades,  (Km€rpmi«f^)  and  Potamos.  (flcrra/io«.) 
IWqaantity  of  gniin  raised  in  the  Island  was  not,  under 
Ike  VeoetiaB  G^mment,  more  than  sufficient  for  five 
mentlis'  eonsamption ;  that,  however,  was  probably  to 
he  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  latge  garrison  then  required 
■i>  for  ila  pratcetioo.    Its  imports,  besides  grsin  and  cattle, 

wise,  and  mannfoctured  goods ;  and,  the 

of  lfMle»  according  to  the  old  system,  gave  an 

of  csporia  over  imports  by  about  one-twelAh. 

11m  iMppiag  aoBovnted,  afow  years  ago,  to  no  more  than 

two  or  Hmc  ^«sehi  of  800  tons,  with  a  proportionate 

sBuwm,!   of  small-craft.     There  are,  however,  seversl 

harimRS,  of  widch,  next  lo  that  of  the  city  itself,  Guvino, 

srOvfa,  ia  Hm  bast.     It  is  a  basin,  nearly  one  mile  in 

;  OMfilHitly  laod*locked,  and  about  six  miles 

tlw  Coptal,  with  which  it  in  connected  by  a  rail- 

ooanlrvetad  km  1790.    The  Northemmoiit  cape  is 

ColallMi,  in  99*' 49"  10^  North,  and   19<'&4'48^ 

no  Nortii-Weatem  extremity  of  the  Inland  is 

Oipe  8mi  Sidtfvo,  <Punta  di  8.  Sidero,)  in  89^^  47'  99^ 

ud  It*  49^46"  East.     The  Easternmost,  Cassi- 

(iLfl##Mny,)  **  where  tliere  is  a  Temple 

of  Ood,  who  daily,"  says  Archbishop 

r.  tom.fi.  ch.  iv.  sec.  1 8.  p.  997,)  '*  works 

oommonly  called  White,  (A«vc^, 

Is  the  Soothermnost  pmmontory,  in 

r  W  East     On  the  East  side 

fin^  IKmi  PalcopoKs,  there  is  a  bay  or 

^aad  Sea,  (Nocrolhalassa,)  but  it  is  foil 

im  ffoaiPf  islud  in  its  entrance.     Porto 

SUno  aad  Porto  Timdo,  or  Timoastizza,  are  the  best 

WB«ieW< 

of  the  modem  Corcyrsans 

tism  ararii  higher  in  the  scale  of  morals 

tiialr  ■aighbuuim  on  the  Continent 

by  thdr  papffity  and  insular  posi- 

piH«y  aad  Ha  ttsndaoi  vices,  and  subject  to  a 

widdi  latterly,  at  least,  fostered  crimes  by 

hem  to  gd  unpunished,  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 

thc  Corfiotes  would  be  less  depraved  in  their 

IIm  naUvca  of  the  adjoining  Islands  and 

ncirBcligion,  moreover,  has,  through  the 


general  ignoranoe  of  oven  the  higher  chuises,  deviated  lOlflfiV 
into  an  aiject  superstition,  and  has  not  been  improved  by  ISLANDS 
a  collision  with  the  less  tolerant  and  equally  superstitious  ' 
doctrines  of  the  Ronuin  Catholic  Church.  Mutual  hoa- 
tility,  and  a  rivalry  in  tlie  least  commendable  parts  of 
tlieir  respective  rituals,  were  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  errors  prevalent  on  each  side,  so  that  little  or  no 
good  accrued  from  their  subjection  to  a  Christian  Power. 
They  have  now  for  a  fow  years  possessed  institutionB 
belter  calculated  for  their  moral  and  political  improve- 
ment; and  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  the 
gnardianship  of  Great  Britain  will  be  the  source  of  the 
greatest  blessingi,  not  only  to  her  immediate  subjecU, 
but  also  lo  their  fellow-countrymen  on  tlie  adjoining 
Continent  The  population  of  Corf^  is  said  in  some  late 
accounts  to  amount  to  60,000  persons.  If  this  be  true, 
the  fact  is  remsrkable,  as  in  that  case  it  has  been 
sutionary  for  l&O  years;  that  Inking  precisely  tlie 
number  mentioned  by  Dr.  Spon.  (Fbyofa,  i.  77.)  who 
visited  the  Island  in  1675  ;  but  no  enumeration  of  the 
peofiie  appears  to  have  been  made  for  a  very  long 
period. 

Corfii,  the  Capital  of  the  Island,  and  one  of  the  City  sT 
alrongest  fortresses  on  the  Adriatic,  is  situated  in  Corfu. 
89^88'2y  North  and  20^  5'  50"  East  of  Greenwich,* 
on  a  cape  headland,  called  San  Nicold,  connected  by  a 
bridge  with  a  small  rocky  inland,  on  which  the  Sea- 
castle  (Castello  del  mare)  and  the  Old  Fort  (Forteua 
vecchia)  are  builL  At  the  other  estremity  of  the  town 
is  the  New  Fort,  (Fortezza  nuova,)  built  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  XVIth  century ;  but  this  is  commanded  on 
the  land  side  by  Mount  Abraham,  a  hill  at  a  small  dis- 
lance  from  the  walls.  The  works  are  very  strong, 
mined  below,  and  provided  with  every  thing  necessary 
for  their  defence.  Besides  the  garrison  of  about  1200 
men,  there  are  about  17,000  inhabitonto ;  (20,000  ae* 
cording  to  Dr.  Spon,  i.  77.)  and  in  addition  to  barrscka, 
a  naval  and  military  licispital,  and  other  public  build- 
ings, there  are  fiowder  magazines  within  the  town,  by  the 
eiplosion  of  which  much  damage  has  been  done  more 
than  cmce.  There  are  also  palaces,  a  cathedral,  churchea, 
convents,  and  a  theotre.  The  suburbs  are  the  villages 
of  Manduchio  and  Cshtrides.  inhabited  by  trades- pe(»pla 
and  fishermen.  There  is  also  a  lazaretto,  the  regula- 
tiona  of  which,  as  in  all  Italian  eaUblishments  of  that 
kind,  are  eztrrroely  rigid.  The  metropolitan  church  of 
the  Greeks,  which  was  formerly  adorned  by  sumo 
aplendkl  gold  and  silver  lamps,  posscMCs  a  greater 
treasure  in  the  body  of  St.  Spiridione,  patron  of  the 
Island,  whose  flesh  yields  to  the  touch,  though  he 
has  been  dead  niony  hundred  years.  Their  fomar 
patrons,  the  Venetians,  made  aeveral  fruitless  attempts^ 
■ay  the  Corfiotes,  to  remove  the  sacred  eorpse  to 
Venice,  but  the  saint  always  frustmled  their  evil  do- 
aigns.  At  the  entinnce  of  the  harbour,  at  a  mile  ftoas 
the  old  caatle.  and  parallel  with  it,  is  the  Island  of  Vido, 
or  Vidi,  (B^,)  the  ancient  Pylhia,(i]W>ia,)  conunandi^ 
the  town  and  harbour,  and  therefore  atrongfy  fortiAad. 
Between  it  and  the  town  there  is  good  anchonge  for  the 
largest  ships.  The  French  added  much  to  the  out- 
works, and  rendered  the  place  impregnable,  but  it  would 
require  a  garrison  of  10,000  men  for  its  defence.  (Good- 

«  Accordinf  to  the  obitnratioDS  of  Um  Italian  enflMtn  enytoytd 
by  tht  Frtnch  Oo^cmflctnt  under  Bonaparte.    Thn  centre  of  the  file 
of  Vido  it  in  39*  2dr  20*  North,  and   19*  5«'  38*  fiatt,  accord. 
Inf  10  Capuin  OauUler's  obaertationi.  (  Cemmmii$gnee  det  Temt,  1821 
p  275.) 
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isson,  32.)  In  one  of  the  suburbs,  called  Palseopoii, 
(UaXaioiroXK,  the  old  town,)  and  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Capital,  there  is  a  celebrated  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  built,  as  appears  from  an 
inseription  over  the  entrance,  by  the  Emperor  Jovian, 
(a.  d.  363,)  out  oi  the  ruins  of  Pagan  Temples  and  sanc- 
tuaries. (Spon,  Voyages,  i.  76.  293.)  In  the  same  sub- 
urb, called  also  Castr&des,  there  was  formerly  the 
basis  of  a  statue  erected  by  the  city  in  honour  of  Ger- 
manicus,  the  adopted  son  of  Tiberius.  (Spon,  P>,  294.) 
The  statue  itself  was  sent  by  the  Proveditore,  or  Ve- 
netian Governor,  to  Venice.  The  old  city  was  on  a 
peninsula  called  Chersopolis,  and  had  an  excellent  port, 
now  choaked  up ;  its  ruins  furnished  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  materials  for  building,  in  the  time  of  Spon. 
(p.  76.)  To  the  East  of  Paleeopolis  there  is  a  small 
fertile  plain,  called  Chrysida  (XpvaiBa,  the  golden  vase) 
by  the  learned,  Pezamili*  (U$'^afi.v\i)  by  the  vulgar ;  it  is 
watered  by  several  brooks,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  Gardens  of  Alcinous.  (Homer,  Odys,  vii.) 
Many  of  the  higher  classes  are  Italians  by  origin,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman 
Catholics ;  they,  therefore,  have  convents,  churches,  and 
a  cathedral,  an  archbishop,  and  clergy  of  the  different 
orders.  The  Greeks,  though  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
have  only  a  chief- priest;  (JlpurowaTa^ ;)  Charles  of 
Anjou,  King  of  No  pies,  having,  in  a.  d.  1277,  with 
the  approbation  of  John  XX.,  dispossessed  the  Greek 
archbishop,  and  appointed  a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  in 
his  stead.  On  the  petition  of  the  Greeks,  however,  for 
a  Chorepiscopus,  io  be  chosen  by  thirty-two  Canons  of 
(heir  own  communion  and  as  many  Corfiote  Nobles, 
seven  other  ecclesiastical  dignities,  to  be  held  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  church,  were  created  by  the  same 
Prince ;  and  when  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop, 
Maffeo  Venerio,  attempted,  in  1540,  to  interfere  with 
the  toleration  granted  to  the  Greeks,  the  Protopap^ 
Luigi  Raturo,  appealed  to  the  Pope,  (Paul  III.)  and 
producing  the  Bull  by  which  heo  X.  had  confinned  the 
privileges  of  his  flock,  obtained  another  Bull  confirm- 
ing the  former  one,  and  securing  to  the  Greeks  the  full 
and  free  exercise  of  their  Religion,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication to  any  Roman  Catholic  who  should 
dare  to  violate  the  privileges  thus  granted.  (Dapper's 
Morea,  ii.  51.)  At  present  the  Protopapiis  holds  his 
dignity  only  for  five  years.  A  vigilant  police  has  now 
rendered  assassinations  extremely  rare,  and  many  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  town  ;  but  the 
University,  commenced  by  the  late  Lord  Guildford,  has 
been  abandoned  for  want  of  support  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Near  the  coasts  of  Corfli  there  are  a  few  small  Islands 
dependent  upon  it.  1.  Vidi,  the  centre  of  which  is  in 
89^  38^  20"  North,  and  19*^  56'  35"  East.  2.  Condyh^ 
nSn,  (Kot/tvXov^ai,  i.  e.  Knuckle  Island.)  3.  An  island 
of  white  marble,  near  Capes  Amphipagus  and  Phala- 
crus,  looking  at  a  distance  like  a  ship,  (jcapapt,)  and 
called  by  the  Ancients  the  Ship  of  Ulysses. 

II.  To  the  South-East  of  CorfiL  lie  the  small  Islands 

called  Paxi,  (Ua(ol,^)  three  in  number.     1.  Paxi,  in 

I-  I.       -  ■»— — ^^— ^-^— ^^^■^-^-^^^^^^^-^— ^^— ^^^^^— ^— ^^— — — — 

*  Petamiiif  a  eatue  d'e  qjMtquet  mMt/ms  ^tM  jr  stmt ;  (Spon,  i. 
77.)  but  may  U  not  be  from  n^sauXxj^M,  a  foot-race,  and,  therefore, 
tigoify  a  race-course  1 

f  Erroneously  named  Ericusae  Qt^i»«v^ai)  by  Meletius  ;  (il  298.) 
the  island  of  Ericusa,  (Pliny,  iv.  19.  aod  Ptolemy,  Hi.  14.  p.  85.) 
lying  between  Cephalonia,  Corcyra,  and  Paxi,  the  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  name. 


39°  14'  North,  and  20°  9'  25"  East ;  2.  Antipaxt,  CAi^-  ionia\ 
rixagol,)  in  39°  8' 20''  North,  and  20°  16' 25'' East;  islands 
and  3.  Dascali6,  (Aa<r/toXio,  for  liilaaxoKtov:')    They  ^•^^r^ 
are  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Grecian  coast ;  are 
productive  of  olives  and  g^pes,  though  ill-provided 
with  water,  grain,  or  pasturage,  and  abound  in  harm- 
less snakes.   Paxds,  or  rather  Paxi,  the  largest  of  then, 
ranks  as  one  of  the  seven  Islands  forming  the  Ionian 
Republic.    Their  population  does  not  exceed  6000  or 
7000  souls. 

III.  Leucadia  and  Leucas,  (Aevxahia  and  Aevrav,)  m.Sanu 
confounded  by  Strabo,  but  distinguished,  as  the  names  Hiua 
of  the  Country  and  its  Capital,  by  Thucydides,  (iii.  94.)  '^""^*- 
Livy,   (xxiii.    17.)    Mela,  (ii.  4.)  and  Pliny,  (iv.  2.) 
is  now  called  the  Island  of  Levktlda,  (Aeviriija,)  or 
Santa  Maura.  (•A7/0  Mavpa,)     It  was  taken  irom  the 
Venetians  by  Sult&n  Mohammed  II. ;  retaken  in  A.  d.  Histofj. 
1500;  but  soon   aflerwards   ceded   by  treaty  to   the 
Turks  ;   having  been,  however,  retaken  by .  the  Vene- 
tians in  1684,  it  continued  to  form  a  part  of  their 
dominions  till  the  dissolution  of  their  Government  in 
1797. 

In  figure,  this  Island  somewhat  resembles  thelele  of  SoHke. 
Man,  and  consists  of  a  range  of  limestone  mountains, 
stretching  nbout  25  miles  from  the  main  land.  The 
most  elevated  peaks  are  St  Elias,*  Scarus,  andElatas, 
the  first  being  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the 
summit  of  a  long  promontory  of  white  limestone  there 
is  a  small  plain,  still  called  Hiera,  Qlepa,)  in  which  is 
situated  the  Monastery  of  St.  Nicolas ;  (Meletius,  il. 
300.  Goodisson,  p.  67.)  and  about  two  miles  further 
to  the  South  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Temple,  half 
concealed  by  brushwood.  A  little  beyond  the  ruins  is 
a  clifi)  nearly  144  feet  perpendicular,  which  formed 
'*  the  lover  8  leap,"  and  is  now  called  Capo  Ducato.  Lovtr's 
At  the  very  extremity  of  the  cape,  300  paces  further,  or  Le*?- 
in  38°  32'  North,  and  20°  34'  15"  East,  there  is  a  still 
larger  mass  of  ruins,  the  remains,  probably,  of  the  far- 
famed  Temple  of  Apollo.  Squills  and  lilies  enamel  the 
ground,  and  large  flocks  of  partridges  and  sea-gulls  are 
continually  gliding  through  the  air,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  dearth  of  feathers  to  equip  the  lovers  or  malefactors 
who  were  to  risk  the  leap.  The  modern  town  of  Santa  Town  of 
Maura  is  on  a  sandy  neck  of  land  forming  a  part  of  the  SuuMaai 
ancient  Isthmus,  in  38°  49'  10''  North,  and  20°  43'  35'' 
East.  It  is  an  ordinary  Greek  town  backed  by  olive- 
yards,  and  rendered  unhealthy  by  the  adjoining  salt- 
works. A  long  narrow  causeway  crossing  the  marshes, 
supposed  by  Dr.  Holland  to  have  been  formerly  an 
aqiieduct^t  connects  the  city  with  the  castle^  a  fortress  j 

which  held  out  for  several  months  against  the  British 
troops  in  1810;  but  owning  to  the  supineness  of  our 
Government,  'All  P&shd  was  suffered  to  build  a  fortress 
on  the  main  land  completely  commanding  it :  the  works 
of  the  castle,  however,  have  been  since  that  time  much 
strengthened. 

The  remains  of  Cyclopean  walls  to  the  South  and 
West  of  the  modern  town  mark  the  site  of  Nericos, 
or  Neritus.  The  ruins  of  Leucas  ean  be  traced  nearer 
to  the  bridge  over  the  canal,  {BiopvKrot,)  and  raueh  of 
its  ancient  wall  still  remains.  Vestiges  of  the  bridges 
also  are  visible.  (Goodisson,  p.  88.)     Near  Elimeno, 

*  An  outline  sketched  by  Dr.  Lee  of  Hartwell,  aod  given  in  Mr. 
Hughes's  TYavefs,  (i,  404  )  renders  this  description  still  more  intelli- 
gible. 

t  It  was  built  for  that  purpose  by  B&vaz(d,  (Bajazet,)  accordinf  to 
Mr.  Goodisson.  (p.  4S.) 
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nONIAN  *  cndoflhir  a  idaamOxi  space*  can  still  te  tmeed,  B$meL\ 

y^^^aa^fceawHX^^^ortHaiktaMfa^aiipya^ 
^w"™^    lilaaee  t0  those  of  ibges,  Nanpateliia,  and  aAhiar  oiliaa 
enatm^  m  the  Hoaaerie  A^e.    Near  lbs  qiiiBg,  althe 

AntiqQitia^  iioi  of  the  liiil«  is  the  «te«f  the  andeMl  buryiigiBwmid  s 
BMoy  of  the  tooibs  ia  wfakh  hanre  beea  opened*  and  !«*• 
Bqnes  ef  no  amall  vdw  cxhsofeed.  Sone  of  the  Moal 
Taiuahle*  k  is  to  be  leared.  were  teuaignod  io  the  aaid^ 
ing^pot,  by  Ihe  nistakcB  avanee  of  a  Gonieaa  oflSoer, 
who  had  the  coaamand  c£  Ihe  Biitkii  fbeee  m  Ilhaea, 
when  these  discoveries  wei«  firat  made,  andfayaa  tffdae 
me  of  his  authority*  kept  sneh  nsearohes  eadasively 
to  hioiseUl  Pateras,  vases*  ear-rings*  hrsc^eti^  rings* 
shsans,  cfaaplels*  brooches,  in  f^ohl  or  silver,  some  oJP 
than  exquisitely  ibrosed,  kaife^blades*  fltyles,  etrigils* 
minors,  terra«oo(ta  faoaps*  and  coins  of  Corioih  and 
Ithaca  were  among  the  treasures  cooeeakd  in  theas 
tombs,  hot  now  pieseiiwed  la  ihe  oollecfioB  of  Dc  Lee, 
(Hughes,  TWoMfa,!.  162.)  sod  other  in^eUigenttrafeUeia* 
who  had  the  fpood  intone  to  discover  them  belore  the 
capklity  of  the  afaow-nsaMad  Gorsacan  Ca;io  di  Chmemo 
was  awakened.  Some  Cydopean  lemaias  between  the 
Imibonra  of  Folia  and  Pfarichea,  on  the  Northern  side  of 
the  isfamd,  are  conjectuced  bv  Sir  Willism  Geli  iUhaoa. 
c  vit«  ix.)  to  be  the  mte  of  AialcQmenej  meationed  by 
nnlsKh iQmmd.  Chwe.p.  flOS.) aa^Stephamis Byaaa- 
t«MH.  {ad  V.  'AkKQfutnu.)  A  aeulpto^  lock*  called 
Homer's  Sdiool*  to  the  Xorth  of  these  ruins,  soBMwhat 
Msembics  that  wfaieh  bears  the  same  naaie  in  the 
isUnd  ef  Chios.  (Sei6.)  At  Mavnarik  <M«o/>vir^) 
aboat  three  miies  iiBrther  on*  there  am  ruins  of  a  more 
modcea  ^te*  pnri>ahly  the  remama  of  a  aasall  Temple. 
(Goodiaaoa,  p.  190.)  FatJ^,  (B«^itf,)  thepmsent  Capital, 
eoatams  t2&0  inhabitants*  awl  is  reasarhahle  for  heallh 
had  cleanliness.  It  is  abont  a  mile  long,  and  all  its  houses 
are  baih  of  stone.  The  inhabitaats  are  aetive  and  in* 
dbstrions*  idmost  all  seamen  and  engaged  in  shjp-buihi* 
iag  or  eommevee :  they  build  vemels  of  200  tews  burden 
ami  opwarda,  are  moch  inclined  to  emigrate,  and  aanu* 
ally  send  oat  some  hundreds  as  labourers  to  the  neigh- 

Dq)eDdeDt  bo^Qg.  ConUnents.  Calatnoia  and  Nidri^  two  very 
smalt  Islands  to  the  East,  and  DmcoUo^  {^UtwwXtw,) 
la  the  West  of  Ithaea,  are  ooasidered  as  its  depoaden- 
eies,  Msd  oawteio,  aHbgether,  about  1500  inhshitanU* 
FrofeBaQrKFuae(fir£ti0t*  iiL420.)  thinks  Uie  two  former 
may  he  the Cioeylia  {Kpoci/X««a)  and  iGgiiips  (ki^iKti^) 
of  Homer,  and  ihe  latter  theFcotiof  Mela<u.  7.)  and 
Pliny,  (iv.  12.) 

V.  The  bJigest  of  the  Ibniaa  Isles  is  CBPHAuaioi, 
(Kt^aXX^Mo,)  to  am  brief  notice  of  which,  under  ita 
cormpt  name  Cepualonxa,  the  foHowiag  partieulars 
may  be  added.  It  is  eeparsfted  from  Ithaca  by  a 
MffTOW  strait,  and  iOdym.  iv.  671.)  was  anciently  celled 
Sames,  C^mpmt^)  orfiam^  (^^V^)  its  inhabitants  being 
samcd  SamBsans,  (I^/wSqij)  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Samiaas,  (S«^c,)  in  the  iSgeau  Sea.  Piscardoi, 
Viscardo,  or  Guiscardo,  its  most  Northern  point,  was 
found  by  Captam  Gaokier  to  be  in  dS**  26^30^  Xorth, 
ond  20^  U"  4b"  £aM,  and,  therefore,  just  six  stalsile 
miles  from  Cape  Ducaio*  the  Southemssost  point  of 
fianta  Mawa.  The  Western  extremity  of  the  Island 
18  io  38^  12"  l&^'Noith,  and  20''  21'  4b" Emit  (ConnaU, 
de»  Temf,  1S2I,  p.  275.)  With  respect  to  iU  magoi- 
iode  there  is  OMoh  dfisoordanoe  in  the  ancient  seoooata. 
Strabo  makes  its  cicoamiereaoe  only  about  900  stadia* 
(87  miles,)  having  mistaken  here,  as  elsewhere  ibe 
diameter  for  the  cirasonforence.    It  is*  as  appears  ireai 
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enta. 
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the  miy*  a  oralin— lioa  of  Ihe  Leneadian^hma*  a^^    IOIhan 
Uka  the  nej|^ihQttffiQgIskiids*  a  mmoof  aeeaodflury  tea-  IfiAKBi 
atones  mCicqiely  va^^  ^i^  intgaltue  in  its  saifooe*  ^  wyi^ 
wsth  little  lerri  gmuad  fit  fot  cultivation.    I(a  highest  Sorfkea. 
nd^es  nm  Aam  North*Wcst  to  8ou(MBaat  in  the  oeatm 
ofihalahmd.    At  about  1  Smiles fiwm  the  South«£aat 
otmasity,  M^gOo  vnnd,  <M»y<^>'  i^ovi^.)  the  foftiest 
peids*  tiaas'abnipdy  foofm  the  h>werhill&     Itsanmaiit 
is  thohif^Kst  poBit  in  the  lonitta  isles,  beii«  40i0  foot 
ahore  ^e  aea*  aod  it  is  ^  .£aos  (Attfow)  of  Strabo* 
{a.  8. 1^.)  on  which  waa  a  aanctnary  of  the  iBnesiaft 
Jove.    The  Isfaud  is  divided  by  the  moontain  ttdgea 
ittto  four  BStufal  dinsions ;  hence  it  was  called  a  Tetfw- 
palia  by  the  Ancieata.    Bwa*  the  mountain  mentioned 
by  StephaoiM  fiysaatimts*  (od  i^.  Bomi*)  is  probably  the 
■sadem  Alios*  near  the  site  of  Saoi^.    The  stenhty  of 
this  locky  Island  has  long  been  noted*  (liyy,  uxviiLlS.) 
and*  aotwithafeaadtng  its  greater  magoiUide*    it   has 
nlwiiy*  held  onlyo  third  or  iborth  rank.    FmM  the 
oldest  mid  moat  oonaiderable  of  its  towm^  one  distnet 
and  the  wMe  Uand  wcce  attdenUy  oalkd  &Mii*  or  Samd. : 
Sawtat.    It  was  founded  by  Aneawiis,  son  of  Lycm^gw^ 
Kmg  of  Arcadia*  <Jamhlich.  FUaPorpk^rii,  L  2l)  in  the 
XlVth  century  heforethe  Christiatt  era,  aad  Uras  on  the 
ahoiw  of  tlie  channel  between  Ceph^lenia  and  Ithaca, 
in  the  most  eitensive  and  fortile  plain  in  the  whole 
Isbud.    Afaw  fishermen'a  hnts  wow  ooc«|9  its  site( 
but  Cybkipcan  waUa  on  two  conical  hills*  the  veBiaam 
of  ita  double  acropolis,  and  ruina  stretching  ftom  the 
beach  for  aevesal  huodiW  paoss  mider  water*  amd^  the 
fonner  esteat  of  the  city*  which  held  out  four  months 
against  the  JEUunaa  nrmiea.  {Livy*  xuviii.  ^B— SO*) 
The  temba  in  ita  lypsptaries*  hitherto  opened,  did  Mt 
oeotain  many  vahiable  reli«,bat  little  has  been  jat 
dene  io  that  respect.     It  was  probably  destwyed  by  an 
earthquake.  (Goodiason,  p.  155.)     Next  to  Sani6  was 
Pal^  or  Po^,  (lUXiy,  UaX^f,  or  QaX^*,)  a  Corinthian  P«J«* 
colony,  (Kniae*  H<aUa9,  ul  440.)  once  ihe  Capital*  and 
considered  as  a  key  io  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  Coiio- 
thiaa  Gulf.    (Polyb.  v.  3.)      Its  rains  are  now  visible 
on  the  Gulf  of  Ldviuii,  (Ae^aa^*)  a  liHtle  to  the  Nm^ 
oi  lax^ri,  and  one  of  iU  Temples  was  dedicated  to 
Sabina,  wife  of  Augustus.*  Its  territory  occupied  the 
peninsula  now  ealted  Ville  di  Measo,  on  the  Western 
side  of  ihe  Islatid.     Cranii,  (Kpat^un,)  Ihe  third  town,  Ofaniu 
lay  on  the  same  bay,  and  shared  the  same  fortunes  as 
Pales  ;  it  was  atiU  a  fortified  town  in  ihe  lime  of  Pliny. 
{Nat.  Hid.  iv.  19.)     Its  remains  are  visible  at  Piloo 
eastrsw  thiee  miles  South-£ast  from  Argosi62i,  and  con* 
aiiat  of  genuine  Cyclopean  fragments,  the  stones  of  whioh 
are    polygonal    masses,   measuring    from    twelve    iQ 
eighteen  feet  across,  and  joined  with  the  greatest  nicety. 
(Kendrick,  1 10.)     The  fourth  city  of  the  Tetrapolis  was 
Proni  (Ufiovot,)  mentiooed  as  a  small  fortress  (ToXitf/io-  Prosi. 
7iop)  by  Polybius.  CHist.  v.  3.)  It  is  placed  in  a  narrow 
and  deep,  but  fruitfril,  valley,  four  miles  broad,  between 
three  mounttdns,  Mavrovund,  (M«v/»o/5otrFoy,)  Atros, 
and  Coronos*  with  a  very  small  passage  i^ppot)  for 
its  waters  to   the    sea.     Fragments  of  masonry  are 
scattered  about  everywhere,  and  the  Cyclopean  remains 
on  a  peak,  towering  over  Uie  village  of  Coronos,  show 
the  place  of  the  dtadeL    The  district  oontaming  ihe 
valley  is  called  Racli,  dFatcKcl^)  an  evident  comiption  of 


•  This  sppeirt  from  sn  insctiDtiMi,  wcorreetly  triBKribed,^Md 
Didre  tiicoff«et>y  iramhtsd,  bj  Twtras  C  KMdrick,  Baq.  {tmrn 
Ii/an<U,  p:  116.) 
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fH^4AMti%)  tern  fnet— ry  dkdiaited  to 

,  with  wfaoM  bcid  aad  elnb  tlw  cani  of  Pnmi 

p«dL     Tbt  fiNiBdiUioiis    €i  dmlling«4KMiMSt 

ftadballMi  tcMellatod  psnamts,  AadaiicitBi 

inr  tbe  Con^VBi  of  BL  ABMtaniiii»  at  Scak» 

«a  tb*  grwuli  BMliffi  atreouty  of  the  Iibiid.  warn 

muA  probably  th«  lauoMi  of  tho  city 

hj  Cvam,  ode  of  Mark  Antony,  and  ooBcagne 

(■i  •.  tt,)  whkii  Stiabo  montions  aa  bafin|^ 

bnill  in  hia  nm  Hum.  (x.  9.  14.)    CcphaUeni% 

)    tho  Oapital    mentioned  by   Ptnicniyp 

L  It.  14.)  waa  eith«  on  thit  Bpol»  or  on  thai  on 

IhecMtlofif  8t.  Oeovf^e  nofv  atanda»  hi  the  diatriei 

'ia^    a   km  mUta  abofo  ArgoatdIL     The 

entaeomba  atiU  farniah  front   tiaaa  In 

and  Enable  opechnena  of  aneicnt  Art 

the  Northern  dmnon  of  tbe  Uand,  ia  aepn 

leeC  by  a  narrow  itthmoa^  a  little  laiaed 

Ike  level  of  the  eea.   (Qnodinon,  p.   ISt.) 

iimm  {HdloB,  xiL  8.)  thiaka   that  k  «ne 

with  Cephallenia   in  Homcr'a  time*  and 

ia  ppobaMy  the  little  laland  of  Astetia,  (▲«. 

iv.  846.)    tbe  double  haven  of  wUch 

oompielftly  to  AaHa»  on  the  Western  aide  of 

rinaoin}   but,   aa  thai   ia  on  tbe  iide  moal 

it  aeenw  ill  pbecd  lor  tbe  ebjeel  of 

wen  watching  the  moTementa  of  Tele* 

(Cf^iXoiri'a,)  aa  H  ia  BOW  called,  ia  dhrided 

10  Dialvlcia:    1.  Briaao;    9.  Pyiaro;  &  ThMn; 

4.¥nedilfeBno;  6w  Anof  i  CAyt^cor;)  6.  Cato< ;  (le- 

;)  7.  PMamidnn;   8.  Xivato;  CHX/^to^;)  #« 

(ariiapji ;)  lO.Omalh;  CO;uai;)ll.Ieo« 

(Iwtey/ii ;)    18.  Led;    (A^r;)    IS.  Scala| 

>;)  14.marii ;  CUpigkMww ;)  l&.Pirfbi ;  (ni^pyM ;) 

(S^p*.)    The  North-East  poini  ia  Cape 

ViMaaie^  or  Oniscardo,  in  38^  87M0^  North, 

49^  East;  the  Southemmoet,  Cape  St 

n  inr  nrfica  lo  the  North-Eest  of  which  ia 

Oipn  €apvn,  in  9SP  9  North,  and  ftOP  4&  W  East 

Allka  entrance  of  the  Oalf  of  Livadi  there  ia  a  litUe 

9    IiiBdadled  Isoln  del  Chiardiano,  the  Letto,  or  LctoTa, 

^  rf  Wny  and  Fioleniy.    (^Aipniu,  or  A^nv;*,  now  B«^ 

fipe^  Iffliet  loc  cit  4.  t«Nn.  ii.  p.S06.)     On  theoppo* 

nf  the  GnK  which  is  one  of  the  most  spadooa 

io  tho  world,  are  the  towns  of  Lixuri  and 

;  the  latter  behig  the  present  Capital  of  the 

The  Unmer  ia  said  to  have  6000,  the  latter 

■ihnbitnnta*     Literntare  Is  ai  a  very  low  ebb ; 

ia  n  lunaihabie  &ci  thai  the  Greek  is  only  n 

t;  **  the  very  snwil  remnani  of  Greek 

aaya  Hr.  Tertins  &endrick«  (p.  107.)  «« which 

happen   to   use,    is  so  vilely  ao> 

«  £a  Taifto,  thai  the  scholar    woukL^tnm 

diagnsft."    The  peasanta,  he  adds,  are  short 

^  mbwat.  nnd  te  chanctcr,  cmel,  aiyeistltions,  and 


.) 


CHonn 


i»  acnhi/a  thns^  nntod 


Edbtmadm  C^twmim)  and  DmUdnmm,  (AaeXiC. 
of  Idea,  were  nenr  the  month  of  the 
JL  ft.  885w)    Tile  eonatani  accnmn- 
biw^hi  down  by  thnt  atrenm  had  al- 

use  of  them  with  the 

aa  be  predicted,  (x.  2.  80.) 

r  number  is  BOW  mtiob 

ealki  them  §pai,  (pnidnd,)  and  they 

Onlii^  fO|tf«^)  a  term  of  shmhar 

They  an  still 


Oiite,  (OffMt.)  or  CurtaoHtfi,  (Koci/>T];oXii^,)  and  are  IONIAN 
aboni  thirty  in  number,  says  Melelius ;  (xviiL  4.  sec  7.)  ISIANDS. 
bni  are  all  uninhaliitcd.     Bcspecting  Duliduum,  there   -^▼~*-^ 
ia  much  doubt;  ii  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  part  of  DuUchiaou 
the  Khifdom  of  the  Echinades,  whidi  acnt  twice  aa 
many  auitoia  ta  Ithaca  as  Cephallenia,  and  was  therefom 
larger.     The  present  Gredu  believe  it  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  sea.    Professor  Kraae  thinks  that 
ii  was  the  Southern  extremity  of  Acamania,  formerly 
separated  from  tbe  main  land  by  a  small  arm  of  the 
sen;  but  even  so  this  Island  would  be  much  smaller 
than  Ithaca.    Strabo  calls  it  DoHcha,  (AoX/xo,)  and 
pbees  ii  near  JEniadg,  one  hundred  stadii  (twdva 
ndlee)  from  the  Promontory  of  Arazus,  (Cape  Papks,> 
on  the  coast  of  Elis. 

VI.  Opposite  to  the  Ediinades,  and  a  little  to  tbe  VL  Zaate. 
South  of  Cephalleaia,  is  Zacynthus,  (Zojrva^ot,)  softened  Zuy* 
down  by  the  Italians  into  Zamtk,  and  often  called  Zi-  tbsa,. 
kyiho  by  the  BMxiem  Greeks.  It  is  a  ftirther  continue- 
tion  of  the  Acamanian  chain,  and  its  Northernmost  point 
ia  ia  87*"  ftO^  50^  North,  and  20''  40"  4^  East;  iU 
Southernmost,  Capo  Chieri,  in  37''  SO'  10^  North,  and 
80°  50'  ly'East  (Coanois.  da  Temi,  1821,  p.  275.)  A  Hhtory. 
Pelsagic  colony  from  Arcadia  first  peopled  tbe  Island^ 
under  the  command  of  Zaeynthus,soa  of  Dardaaus.  They 
appear  to  have  been  driven  out  by  Cepbalenians  under 
Ophalus,  who  were  succeeded  by  Adueans.  In  the 
Peloponncsian  war,  Zacynthus  supported  Athens ;  ita 
DemocrBC7  was  therelbre  replaced  by  an  Aristocracy  on 
the  Laeednmonian  model,  by  the  victorious  Spartans  ai 
the  dose  of  thai  war.  Under  the  Romana  it  ranked  aa 
a  free  State,  till  it  was  finally  united  with  the  Province 
of  Epirua.  (PtoL  Geogr.  m.  14.)  It  is  nearly  sixty 
miles  in  circumference.  Lew  rugred,  and  (ar  mora 
productive  than  the  other  loman  Isles,  fits  plains  are  PktMbctaom. 
covered  with  com-fielda  and  vines,  and  its  hills  with 
oliveii ;  but  it  has  not  ai  present  any  daim  to  the  epithet 
of  woody,  applied  to  it  by  Homer.  (Oc/yst.  L  846.)  Of 
cnrranU,  7,500,000  pounds  are  annuaUy  gathered,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Uiem  exported  to  England  alone } 
50,000  barrels  of  oil,  inferior,  however,  to  that  of  Corfi^ 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  excelloit  wine,  particu- 
larly a  white  wine,  closdy  resembling  Madeira,  are 
its  staple  produce.  Silks,  carpets,  pottery,  and  soap  are 
ita  prindpal  manufactures.  **  The  greater  part  of  the  S«iac» 
Uand,"  says  Dr.  Holland,  (p.  14.)  *'  is  an  extensive 
plain,  stretching  frt>m  the  Northern  to  the  Southern 
coaat,  and  bounded  on  tbe  West  by  a  parallel  raa^  of 
hilla.**  (See  Map  m  Mr.  Ooodisfion's  ftray,  p.  163.)  At 
the  Sonth-East  extremity,  the  land,  projecting  in  a  lonff 
promontory,  fimns  two  bays,  one  on  the  Eastern,  and 
the  other  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  Island,  on  the 
former  of  which  the  Capital  is  placed.  From  the  Bay 
of  Catastdri,  (JLarma^dpt^  or  Karmatrapi^)  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  Island,  a  lower  range  of  hills  runs  in  a 
South-Easterly  direction  to  Cape  Crioner6,  (K^iov«^i^,) 
and  on  its  Southern  declivity  the  towu  of  Zaute  is 
aiiuated ;  just  beyond  which  the  ground  again  rises,  and 
forms  the  promontory  named  above,  running  out  ia  a 
narrow  neek  to  the  South-East,  and  crowned  by  Mount 
Seopd^  (Sffovos  i-  c.  the  watchraaa,)  the  highest  peak  in 
the  lahmd,  (Ooodisaon,  p.  174.)  rising  about  1300  fret 
above  the  levd  of  the  sen.  The  rock,  which  is  the  basin 
of  the  soil,  is  a  secondary  limestone,  similar  to  that  of 
the  other  Islands  ;  and  many  of  the  projecting  points 
consist  of  gray  foliated  gypsum,  probably  the  iTstz- 
gypsum  of  Werner  ;  the  superincumbent  beds  are  com 
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IONIAN    posed  of  ar^pHactous  sandstone,  covered  with  a  seanty 
ISLANDS,  but  rich  vegetable  mould.    Ttie  beauty  of  the  seenery 
'  is  proverbial,  and  V  isola  di  Zante  9ljwr  dd  LevanU 
has  been  a  comroon  adage  for  many  centuries.     **  It  is 
peculiarly  striking  to  the  North-West  of  the  city,"  says 
Dr.  Holland,  (p.  16.)  "  where,  amidst  the  broken  and 
wooded  eminences  which  terminate  towards  the  sea  in 
the  clifis  of  Akroteria,"  (Acrotlri,  'AicpoT^/»cov,  t.  e.  the 
citadel,)  **  numerous  villas  and  cottages  are  seen  sur- 
rounded by  their  trellises  of  vines,  and  by  all  the  inxu* 
riant  foliage  of  the  fruit-trees  of  this  climate  (  or  here 
and  there  a  small  chapel,  sheltered  in  the  recess  of  a 
valley,  or  by  the  deep  shade  of  the  olive  woods,  with 
intervals  between  the  eminences,  through  which  may  be 
seen  the  rich  plain  below,  the  sea  or  the  shores  of  Ce- 
phalonia,  and  the  Morea.     It  is  this  scenery  which  is  so 
admirably  described  by  Mr.  Wright  in  the  Hora  Tanicm,^ 
Zante^  the  capital,  is  the  most  regularly  built  town 
in  the  Ipnian  Isles,  and  sweeps  in  a  curve  along  the 
shore  of  the  bay  for  about  two  miles.     As  it  stands  on 
a  steep  declivity,  almost  every  house  is  visible  from  the 
water,  and  its  many  towers  and  turrets,  long  ranges  of 
buildings,  and  crowded  quays,  together  with  the  orange 
and  lemon  groves  on  the  heights  above,  and  the  fortress 
overhanging  it,  form  an  assemblage,  the  charm  of  which 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  contrast  between  this  busy  smiKng  scene  and 
the  dreary  naked  mountains  of  Cephalonia.   The  popu- 
lation  of  the  town,  in  1815,  amounted  to  15,176  per- 
sons.    A  fine  pier  or  mole,  finished  since  the  Island  has 
been  subject  to  Great  Britain,  affords  a  secure  anchorage 
where  there  was  before  only  an  open  roadsted  ;  and  an 
aqueduct  from  Mount  Scop6,  (Zroiror,)  finished  under 
the  same  auspices,  provides  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
water.     The  city  contained,  in  1819,  8730  houses  and 
65  churches,  and  the  whole  Island  35,074  inhabitants. 
The  produce  of  that  year  was,  wheat,  40,467  bacili, 
(50,584  bushels  ;)  bariey,  2811 ;   (2886  bushels  ;)  es- 
culent  vegetables,  (agrumi,)  1,271,000  bacili ;  (1 ,589,000 
bushels;)  cotton,  8194  pounds;  flax,  9770  pounds; 
wool,    45,404    pounds;    goats*   milk   cheese,   76,089 
pounds  ;  honey,  58,820  pounds  ;  wine,  48,500 pounds;* 
oil,  25,543  barrels ;  salt,  31,890  bacili ;  (7972^  bushels ;) 
licorice-root,   300,000    pounds;    sheep,   11,709,    and 
goats,  16,021.  Among  the  natural  phenomena  of  Zante, 
its  bituminous  springs  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  (iv.  195.)  Vitruvius, 
(viii.  3.)  Pliny,  {Nat.  Hist  xxxv.  51.)  and  Dioscorides. 
(i.  99.)     They  appear  as  small  pooh  in  three  or  four 
places,  in  a  marshy  tract,  surrounded  by  low  eminences 
of  limestone,  or  a  bituminous  shale.     Their  sides  and 
bottom  are  thickly  lined  with  viscid  petroleum,  easily 
raised,  by  agitation,  in  large  flakes  to  the  surface.     The 
largest  of  the  pools  is  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  and  a 
few  feet  deep.     The  water  of  this  spring  forms  a  small 
stream,  sensibly  impregnated  with  bitumen.     The  pe- 
troleum is  collected  once  a  year  to  the  amount  of  about 
100  barrels.    The  pitch  is  extracted  now,  as  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  by  boughs  of  myrtle  or  other  shrubs  tied  to 
the  end  of  a  pole.  These  springs  are  ten  miles  from  the 
city,  and  not  far  firom  the  shore  of  the  bay,  on  the  South- 
Western  side  of  the  Island,  near  the  village  of  Chiari. 
They  are  at  present  much  further  firom  the  sea  than  in 


PitcdP 
springt. 


*  Probably  casks ;  but  the  denominatioD  of  the  measure  is  here 
onvtted  by  Mr.  Goodissoa ;  (p.  186.)  and  the  foregotag  and  lubsequcnt 
ar^Us  are  apparently  mtuored  by  the  peuad. 


the  time  of  Herodotus;  but  Mr.  DodweH  (Cten .  Tqut,  IONIAN 
i.  81.)  found  several  now  dried  up,  only  eighty  roods  fcmn  INLAND! 
the  shore,  (four  stadia?)  within  aorarea  enclosed  by  ^ 
wall,  reniains  of  which  can  still  be  traced,  and  measuring 
seventy,  feet  in  diameter.  This  change  of  position  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  earthquakes  which  are  sp 
frequent  in  thie  and  tiie  neighbouring  Islands.  The 
Capital  of  Zncynthus,  first  called  Hyria«  CYi»<9.)  is  de- 
scribed by  Fliny  (Nat,  Mid.  iv.  19.)  as  a  splendid  city. 
A  single  triglyph  in  the  wall  of  the  ancient  citadel,  called 
Psophis,  (i'cJ^cr,)  and  an  inscription  in  honour  of  Cle- 
nippa,  a  Priestess  of  Diana  OpitiSt  on  a  block  of  marble 
in  the  Church  of  Melinado,  are  almost  the  only  relics  of 
•ntiquity  now  on  the  Island,  as  under  the  Venetian  Go- 
vernment every  thing  of  that  kind  was  removed  to  Venioe. 

Zante  may,  in  every  respect,  be  considered  as  the 
connecting  link  between  Greece  and  Italy.  Even  its  ligation) 
language  has  borrowed  much  from  the  Italian,  which  is  character. 
the  fiivourite  medium  of  intercourse  among  the  higher, 
elaeses.  The  corrupt  system  of  the  Venetian  Govern « 
ment,  especially  in  the  two  last  conturies,  had  here,  as 
elsewhere,  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the  morals  and 
habits  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to 
affirm,  that,  of  all  the  Romcans  or  modem  Greeks^  none 
were  so  depraved  as  the  nattves  of  the  Ionian  Isles, 
especially  the  Corfiotes,  Cepballenlotes,  and  Zantiotes. 
In  Zante  alone  **  the  ntmiber  of  assassinations  has  been 
occasionally,"  says  Dr.  Holland,  (p.  23.)  *'  more  than 
one  fi>r  each  day  in  the  year."  *'  A  singular  fact,"  he 
jnstly  adds,  '*  in  a  population  of  40,000  souls."  Party 
spirit,  carried  to  the  worst  eicess,  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  this  deplorable  profligacy.  The  present  Go- 
vernment has,  therefore,  wisely  studied  to  repress,  if  it 
cannot  extinguish,  that  destructive  agent ;  and  a  strict 
attention  to  Uie  just  execution  of  the  laws  has  already 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  permanent  improvement  in  the 
national  habits.  Want  of  education  is  another  great 
defect,  which  renders  the  abandonment  of  the  Univer- 
sity, commenced  under  the  patronage  of  the  late  Lord 
Guildford,  the  more  to  be  regretted.  The  Greek  Church  Rdigun. 
has  unhappily  no  public  seminary  for  the  education  of 
her  clergy ;  hence,  doubtless,  that  mass  of  superstition 
and  error  with  which  her  creed  and  ritual  have  been 
encumbered.  The  Roman  Catholic  Religion  was  more 
than  tolerated  under  the  Venetians ;  for  those  of  that 
Faith  have  a  Bishop  with  his  attendant  clergy,  while  the 
Greeks  are  only  allowed  a  Protopap^  or  Chief  priest 
The  Eastern  Church  has,  however,  been  only  shorn  of  . 
her  temporal  splendour  by  the  influence  of  her  Western 
sister ;  for  the  population  of  the  Islands  is  almost  .ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  Greek  Faith  ;  and  Cephalonia, 
as  well  as  Sania  Maura,  are  still  Archbishoprics  subject 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

About  twentytwo  geographical  miles  due  South  of  Siropbaiei 
Zante,  and  immediatelv  opposite  to  the  Cyparissian  P'^^-  .. 
Gulf,  on  the  coast  of  Ells,  are  two  small  Islands,  caUed  ^^^"^ 
Plota,  (UXwral,)  or  Strophadea  (2T/9o0aacff)   by  the 
ancient,     Stropkadia    (Srpo^Mic)    by    the     modem 
Greeks,  (Melet.  Qeogr.  18.  4.  torn.  iL  305.)  and  Siri'^ 
9aU  by  the  Venetians.     On  one  of  .them  there  is  a  laige 
and  celebrated  monastery,  dedicated  to  the  Saviour. 
They  received  thehr  naoie  fiom  therettim.of Zethus 
and  Calais,  who  had  driven  the  Harpies  thither  from 
the  table  of  Phineus.  (Apollon.  Rbod.  Argon,  u.  296. 
Virgil,  JEn.  iii.  809.)    Tliey  are  very  low,  and  the 
largest  of  them  is  not  above  six  or  seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference;  but  they  are  ftendantly  stfpplied   with 
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If    water,  am!  citreuidy  ftrtile.    The  great  moMslcry  is  a 

^^  &stle,  diiBcalt  of  •ccesn,  like  tlie  celebrated  one  in 

— «^  N«zoe»  and  was,*  in  Spon's  time»  (Foy.  L  09.)  eaid 

7-  to  bare  a  good  battery  of  cannona.     Ita  coammnitj 

comists  of  aerenty-two  peraoaa,  bound  by  atiODastic 

irowa,  whose  estates  in  Greece  and  Rnssia  enable  them 

JDCTerebe  a  liberal  hoapitality.  (Kendrick,  p.  26b.) 

▼n.  Of  Ciaioo,  the  seventh  Island,  a  short  aeeoont 
laa  been  already  given.     It  is  the  ancient  Cytheray 
ffA  K^^pm,)  aacred  to  Venos,  and  tuppoaed  to  be  one 
0f  her  finroorite  resorts,  probably  from  the  turtle-dovea 
witfi  which  it  abocnids.    Ita  dty,  bearing  the  aane 
■ami,  was  about  ten   stadia  above  the  port  Scan- 
4ia,  (Zcay^tM,)  an  excellent  haven.  (<TiJ^«y,  Pauaan. 
13.  98.)     In  ita  sanctuary,  the  most  ancient  and  sacred 
(cd  by  the  Oreeks,  the  Goddess  was  represented 
(IhttL)     Cythera  was  aUo  called  the  Purple 
(tiop</»pov4ra^  Eustathtus  in  Dionys.  Perieg.  499.) 
its  producing  the  best  purple  or  the  bent  porphyry ; 
ita  ordinary  name  was  derived  from  Cytherus  the 
\,  who  probably  first  colonized  it,  and  i>erhaps 
ntrodoced  the  art  of  extracting  the  purple  dye.     The 
liaredgmonians  justly    considered  it  as  a  key  to  La- 
ecaum,  and  always  kept  it  strongly  garrisoned.  (Thucyd. 
It.  5SL)  It  is  called  Cytheria,  {KvOifpta,)  in  the  Synecik' 
mmt  c^  Hierodes,  the  Secretary,  written  in  the  Vlllth 
or  IXth  eentory .  Its  present  name,  Cherigo,  or  Tzerigo, 
(T{>^^,   in  Italian   Cerigo,)  is  probably   not  eight 
knadaed    yeara   old,   and  arose   when   the   whole  of 
Chfew.  waa  overmn  by  Slavonians  and  other  Barbarians, 
ia  the  laat  Agea  of  the  Eastern  Empire.     Port  St. 
liieolaa,  (Forto  di  San  Nicol6,)  in  SS""  18'  7^'  North, 
»MinP4'49^Eaat,  on  the  North-Eastem  side  of  the 
laluid,  ia  anppoaed  by  Spon  (i.  97.)  to  be  that  praised 
by  dirabo.  (viii.  5. 2.)     On  the  shore  he  saw  some  re- 
mnioa  cf  aadcnt  buildings,  which  he  supposed  to  mark 
Ika  mim  of  Mcnelaus's  royal  city,  and  some  excavations 
ki  the  atoning  rocks  were  called  by  the  islandera  '*  the 
hatha  of  Helen ;'  three  or  four  miles  in  the  interior,  he 
Doric  columns.    On  a  rock  on  the  Southern 
18  the  citadel,  occupied  by  the  garrison  and  com- 
of  the  Island,  formerly  by  the  Venetian  Prove- 
It  stands  on  a  steep  precipice  towards   the 
hot  ia  eaaily  accessible  by  land,  and  commands  a 
extent  of  prospect     It  is  called  Cap$dlii ;  and 
^'ately  below  it,  at  the  South- Western  end  of  the 
ia  the  principal  harbour,  called  Porto  Delfino, 

eiA^M^cor,)  oi  which  Spon  seems  not  to  have  heard, 
entrance  is  narrow,  and  gives  only  a  glimpse  of  the 
which  baa  some  productive  soil,  and  is  not  so 
~  uninviting  as  tlie  rocks  which  screen  it  from 
Six  miles  firom  San  Nicol6  are  ruins,  said  to 
of  Cythera,  and  a  little  further  the  remains  of  a 
The  town  of  Capsilis  (Ka^^fff,  i.  e.  singed) 
aa  Mr.  Gait  heard,  about  1200  inhabiUnts, 
ia  a  wretched  place,  worthy,  according  to  Mr.  Ken- 
k»  (^  8S.)  of  its  uncivilized  inhabitants.     The  soil 
iipoor  and  01  cultivated,  but  there  are  aome  pleasing 
weya.   The  whole  Island  is  divided  into  four  dbtricU ; 
(the  river,)Castriss6,  (the  castle,)  Mylopotamd, 
'    the  min-river,)  and  LivAdi,  {Aifiaiioy, 
containing  forty  viUages,  b^idea   the 
a  population  of  8000  souls.    Neither  of 
is  secure.    The  inhabitants  are  harmleaa 
aceordmg  to  Mr.  Gait,  (p.  141,  148.) 
with  Mr.  Kendrick  in  extolling  the  oil ;  and 
l^ter  adds  the  nakau  are  delicious.    In  1811, 


Caiigo  had  10,000  aheep  and  goats,  SMX)  oxen,  1800  'IONIAN 
horses,and  1280  bee-hivea;  but  such  is  the  prevalent  igno-  ISLANDS. 
nmce,  that  the  inspector  of  the  only  public  school  could  ^•v^ 
neither  read  nor  write.  fUolland,  p.  48.)    Its  celebrated 
atalactitic  caverns  affi>rd  a  prooC  as  Dr.  Holland  thinks, 
that  it  ia  not  of  volcanic  origin  ;  and  ita  rocks  appear 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  limestone  range  which 
extends  across  the  whole  of  Greece. 

There  are  several  islets  near  Cerigo  i  as  Dragonintf  Neisbbour- 
(A^a7«K«p€t,)  or  (he  Dragon^raa ;  on  ita  Western  ioe  IsUndi. 
side,  Avgo,  (A^o,  i.  e.  the  Egg,)  in  36?  V  North,  and 
88^  89"  85"  East.  TheTwo  Brothers,  or  the  Baskdt, 
iLe  Cqffe,  Ko0«w2i«,  Let  Couffu,)  in  ^  6'  %tf'  North, 
mnd^Hfiybf/'  East  The  Stag  Idandt,  C^>Mif>oi^4ria,) 
between  Cerigo  and  the  main  land.  CtrigoUa^  (Jl^tpt* 
7WTT0,)  anciently  called  .£gialea,  (Ai^^SXcia,)  or  .£gi* 
ai^  (Ai7faT^,)  is  larger  than  the  othera,  and  nearer 
to  Candia ;  it  is  infamous  for  the  savage  and  piratical 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  according  to  Mr.  Kendrick, 
who,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  says,  that  *'  it  was  known 
ibrmeriy  under  the  appellation  of  .^IgieUa.*' 

The  Weights  and  Measures  used  in  the  Ionian  Islands  Weighu 
are  as  follows  :  ■"<* 

I.    Cot!«». 

1.  Stiver.* 

1  Sp«iiith  dollar  =s  100  6boU,  or  ctsti. 
I  InperUl  =:    98  ditto. 

1  Veootiu  =:    96  ditto. 

2.  GM. 
1  Doppia  (doblooo)  s  16}  dollar  =:  A\^  fnint  Tioy. 

3.  C9fper, 
Coots  aod  quartof-ctata. 


1 


1  Ditto  SDttOs 


U.      WlIOBTt. 

18  OBtio  (ooBcct)  ss  478,424 

8  ditto. 

Itl.    Maatuaia. 


S73S4 
graiBiTroy.. 


Zaatf, 

CophaL 

SJIaura, 

Congo, 

Ctphal. 
Silaara, 

Cirigo, 


Dry. 

1  Mogfio  =:   8  Biitort  =5  botholf. 

1  Misara  =:  81  litre      =  4.78  Wiacbtater  gaDoDt. 

1  Bacili  (baiio)  o(  oora  ==  1 J  buahol  in  Zanto. 

=:  1|  ditto    in  Cepbalonia. 

=3  1    ditto     in  Ithaca. 
1  Ditto  of  tall  =:  64  Ibt .  poM  groMO  in  Cephalonia. 

1  Cariola  ditto  =:  8  Iba.  diUo  io  Sta.  Maora.' 

Lijmd, 

4  jan  =:  128  auartacci  =:  18  galloni. 

4  dtttorz  384  Jilto  =  54  dit(o. 
=  120  ditto  =17f  ditto 
=  144  ditto         =  18   Uitu> 


1  Barrel 
I  ditto 
1  ditto 
1  ditto 
1  ditto 
1  ditto 
1  ditto 
1  ditto 
1  ditto 
1  ditto 
1  ditto 
1  ditto 


(vine) 
(oil) 
(wioe) 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
roil) 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


=:  18   ditto. 
=  12s  ditto  =  18   ditto. 

=:18  ditto. 
=:     9  lira. 
=:      9  pagbasxi. 
=:    21  tuccali 
=     6iecchj 


XoMt^  JlroMrrr. 

1  Foot      (Venetian)  =:  13f  iocbei. 

1  Pamo    (pace)  =    5  htL 

1  Braccio  fcvbtt)  of  cloth  =:  27^  iocbot. 

1  DiUo      ditto     of  tilk     =:  25|  ditto. 


18  ditto. 
18  ditto. 
14{  ditto. 


1  Mofgio       =:  8  misuroy  or  bactlU 

1  Moggio       =  2  aow  1  rood  84  peicbti. 

H  Ft'Hfmrdt, 

I  Zappada(t.<;day'i  digging}  s=l 


J^^*^^  J    ^BM     ^^V   ^WlWt 


84 
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ONIAN    posed  of  ai^llaccous  sansi.-u'ne 
SX^NDS.  but  rich  vegetable  iiionUi.      I'** 

is  proverbial,  and  V  /<•/«  c/f  '^ 

has  been  a  common  rul.iire  ••*-  " 

peculiarly  strikiiic:  tn  ilu-  N*^^*' 

Dr.  Holland,  (p.  IC;      «•  ' 

wooded   einiiu'n..' -    .vir''*^  ' 

the  cliffs  of  A' 

citadel,)   '*  n-    .. 

rounded  by  ; 

riant  foliaL 

and  tlierr 

valley,   . 

inter  v;»' 

seen  t' 

phu!' 

adn: 

of       Zv 

in. 
..I 


I  ri 

.  'i^jMfUifto  Gbuce, 
'^  .  /hf  jwfeviar  VVoriLs: 

^  ^4  .fkkm;  Poljbii  UIm^ 

0tFmi9  ^  Eikmdai  da 

r  JvHfl^Aimteniiiii,  1638, 

r  '  k  LaaiU,  2  tomes, 

.timMifli,  Coni  di 

iMlfi,  1629,  a  very 

zL  iM  ZacynUd  AtUi^ 

•r^w.!  MmdrtM  Hiito' 

^.  iflii  /i.,  Detcription 

^^  14^;  Chandler, 

Saint-Sauveur, 

Paris,  ISOO, 

Tomoilation;  Sir 


K 


JOT 

Lend.  1807,  fol.  ;  A.  L.  Castellan,  Leiiret  turla  Moree^  ION 
Paris,  1811,  Svo. ;  Demetno  Petrizzoppulo  Bulla  pri»  ISLA 
ma  Era  di  Leucadia,  Firenze,  1814,  full  of  barefaced 
lies  and  forgeries ;  Andrea  Mustoxidi,  (MotxrTofi'rt,) 
lUtutrazioni  Cordresi,  Milano,  ISll,  1814;  Hol- 
land, Travels^  Lond.  1815,  4to. ;  Edw.  Dpdwell,  Cla^^ 
.ileal  Tour  through  Greece^  Lond.  1819,  2  vols.  4to. ; 
William  Goodisson,  E%'tay  on  Corfu,  Lcucadia,  Cepha^ 
lonia^  Ithaca^  and  Zanle,  Lond.  1822,  8vo. ;  T.  C. 
Kendrick,  Ionian  Islands,  Loud.  1822,  8vo. ;  Histoire 
et  Description  des  Isles  loniennes,  cvec  un  Discours  prh" 
liminaire  par  M.  Bory  de  Saint-Vincent,  Paris,  1823| 
a  showy  but  paltry  compilation  of  no  real  value; 
(Kruse,  HMas,  xii.  1.  torn.  ii.  2,  301 ;)  Thomas  Smart 
Hughes,  TravtU  in  Sicily,  Grsece,  and  Albania^  Lond 
1820 


^»0t«- 


.  ,:?m:«    ?•:*  '.".e   diss 
21^""-    Trier  T^^sbin^ 
i_—  T' — €^'T'i'l\  corolla, 
y   :_         f\ir7-r::.*  dxed  to  a 
^ei-  df  e-valved ; 

=    ;    2fe  T'.-ii-  ::"  Guiana. 

^--.-   T-:.   T-f*  r.jyrden,) 

^-    r—z    ::ti  -'-er  J:rdan^ 

-t    r*    *.  ■?    - — .   ft'^^»  ^^d 

..    ^.r^--  s=r.ie,aiiy  re- 

^-.-      :sfr"z*  this  word 

•._:.'^s  '.'  ••-i:''!?**,  CLd 

-     ■■  -,     '  .  i.75  ::'l:^antur» 
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:■;,?  *.  7.  ■:■!.•. 


:::*?. 


■  j7   \\  < 
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JOSS,  a  term  used  by  seamen  and  travellers  to  signify 
a  Chinese  Idol.  It  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the 
Portuguese  word  Deoset,  (Gods,)  rapidly  pronounced  so 
as  to  form  only  two  syllables ;  or  it  may  be  from  the 
Dutch  Joosije,  a  familiar  appellation  of  the  DeviL 
^'  Their  Josses,  or  Demigods,*'  says  Captain  Alexander 
Hamilton,  {New  Account  of  the  East  Indies,  Edinb.  1728^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  266.)  **  are,  some  of  human  shape,  some  of 
monstrous  figures,  but  in  the  Province  of  Fokien  they 
are  more  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Goddesses  thaa 

Gods/' 

JOSSA  seems,  says  T^Twhitt,  to  be  partly  formed 
from  the  Fr.  fs ;  come  hither. 

The.^e  sely  clerkcs  rennen  up  and  doan 

With  kf  pe,  kepe  ;  stand,  stand ;  joifa,  warderere. 

Chaucer,     7%e /7evet/Vi/«,  ▼.  4100. 

JOSSIXIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Ico^ 
scr.dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Myrtacetp. 
Generic  character :  calyx  deeply  four-cleft ;  corolla, 
petals  four;  fruit  fleshy,  top-shaped,  crowned  with  the 
lobes  oi  the  cah-x  ;  many-seeded. 

Eiirht  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indian  Isles ;  the 
fri:::  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  medlar. 

JOSTLE.     See  J  cstle. 

jOj^  ^     From  the  name  of  the  Greek  letter  i.  The 

Io't-v.  S  "^'^^^^  probably  was  introduced  into  the  Goth. 


AT 

1 


•o.n..vw»  MiT;T5-a. 


r.d  A.  S.  with  the  version  of  the  Gospels.  In  Mat,  y. 
/■i"  :::e  Goth,  version  renders  tmra,  jota.  The  A-  S. 
i  -  vjra  prick  :  L  e.  a  prick  or  dot. 

Th^^  -r.-u:-.:  aoi  lose  or  forgoe  any  ioie  of  thair  ^oriJaly  wicked 

I'liII.     Prologc  lo  Efihesiafu,  sig.  D.  iii. 

■^-  w"*.  .-"  ATv  i.;r  <•(  woonteJ  \ertue  bide  w  vet. 

■     rh^c     .Enfi-hts,  book  xi.  >is.  H.  h.  6. 

j*.  -•  vi^.  -'.  :o^  ■«>.-:  »  -*  TT.y  woun.i*,api)ear, 
"s  .",'  -    -^  5  ■  :•  :  ^*  Jl  ..e  a  lot. 

..-■-.----  x^rre-i  e^tr\  •^eT« 


:*•  rk  worse 

<«   4"C  ZC**e*"'^J  of. 


••■•■'"     >• 


JO  u 


JO  u 


«r 


"  W«  haw*  ouMOf  rt^d  tba  H0I7  Seiiptiiitt  i«  iIm  N«w  Tut— trt, 
lad  cmuMH  find  any  ob«  ioim  h  thein,  that  makes  in  thn  least  lor  thn 
^  inmcnpon  and  adoratioii  of  the  ¥irftn  Marr. 

If  J  CMmiwee  shall  yor  cares  bef«Ue| 
The  little  world  vithin  shalJ  smile  ; 
And  then  it  scarce  imports  %joi, 
Whether  the  p^at  world  frowns  or  not 

Cotton.     FuioM  5.     Haj^fimeu, 


SkiDBer  sa^rst  jcvialtM^  <c.  sub  J  ore 
Udo^  ut  nuganhtr  A§irohgi^  tydert 


JCKVIAL,     - 

JOI^YTALLT, 

Jo'%'iixNEss,   fnetiM.    Veneria  et  JowitiJ^s  aieOa^i,  e, 

JoSriALTT,  ploTtfla  Venerit  et  J  o\is.  **Fr,  jovial^ 

,J</tt.  J  sanguint,  bom  under  the  planet  Jti- 

pUtrr 

Pertainini^   to  Jove;    consequentially,   fortunate   or 

felicitous,  happy,  joyous,  mirthful ;  foil  of  mirth  aad 

l^dness ;  foud  of  good  cheer. 

Thereto  the  heaoent  alwaiei  itmiai/,  ^ 
Lookt  00  them  looely 

Spnmer,     Pk»erie  Qmetme,  book  ii.  can.  12. 

But  when  this  princely  lorto/  fuwl  they  saw. 
As  DOW  delirer'd  from  their  former  awe. 

Draytom,     The  thtL   \ 

I  koow  the  shape  ofs  le^ge :  this  is  his  hand  : 
His  fool  mercnriall :  hit  martiall  thifk 
The  hrawnes  of  Hercules  :  but  bis  iouiait  face— 
Murther  in  beauenP     How  !  'lis  goue. 

Shakipeart.     CyndteUne^  IdL  99Ql 

Let  HtM  jotrialiatM  of  the  world  drink  wine  in  bowles,  and  leaat  them- 
withoat  fearr,  let  me  nerer  joyne  myself  with  that  fslbvAipy 
God  is  bsaiilit  from  the  oompaaie. 


Lcc»  Heft!*s  mony  ^t  with  ease :  herc^  spend 
ksA  pray  (oKtbe  CdoI,  the  founder. 

md  Fkieker.    Tht  S^mmuM  CuraU  ad  11.  ae.  8. 


Tbej  are  aoc  become  true  peni ten tsw— Swearing,  with  sndi  petnens, 
k  bat  a  gnn  sad  lustre  to  their  speech  ; — lying,  hot  wif  a  craft  or 
noicy ;  dmnkeoaesa,  jowafmem  or  food  fellowMkip  *     thus  do  they 
naptixe  rice  by  the  naaH  of  viitne. 

Hfwyt,    Senmomt^  (1658.)  p.  32. 

I  wa&^  poor  serrsnt  of  hers,  I  must  confissa,  air^ , 
Aod  in  those  dales,  I  thought  1  might  hejovyg 
Ami  make  a  KttSe  JioM  te  caU  into  her.. 

The  Hyd-Ooote  CAosf,  act  iii.  ic.  1. 


lo  pare  g<ncd-win  1  took  fMfjovimi  ipark, 
Of  OxfM^  he,  a  nrast  eigregioas  dark. 

Pope,     The  Wife  •/  Both. 

To  thiak,  that  this  perhaps  roight  be  the  last  banqvef  they  should 
•f;  tlsat   they   should  themselves  shortly  become  the  feast  of 
sAd  serpeots ;  co«ild  not  hut  m  aw  what  apeU  the  fast  of  their 
dciicaciea,  and  disturb  the  sport  of  th^ir  loudest  jovtattiet ; 
hat.  ia  Job's  eapressioa,  make  the  meat  in  their  bowels  to  turn  and  be 
■  tte  gdl  of  asps  within  tfiem. 

ITonb,  vol.  m.  Ibl.  164.     Sermon  14. 


Fnia  Cear^  alas,  aad  sighs  that  never  And 
A  corresponding  tone  in  /arib/  souls  \ 

Cowper.     The  Taeky  book  til 

And  each  deified  CeOow 
CSot/soMdUy  mellow, 
la  hoBMi^  breve  boys,  of  our  Newcastle  beer. 

€>mningk€an,     Neweoitit  Beer, 

JCKURXAL,  n,  ^  Fr.  joumaie  ;  It.  giomale  ;  Sp. 
Jc/caxAi.,  adj.  \jomal;  Lat  diumum^  the  book  in 
Jo  uax AXiar,  I  which  the  proceedingi  of  each  day 
io'gaNAiJXX.  J  in  the  Roman  Senate  were  entered ; 
fan  die9^  a  day.     Fr.  jour;  It.  giomo.     See  Diua- 

A  daj-book  or  dwry ;  •  vegiaUr  kepi  fif  daily  occnr- 


of  cireamttaneeB  or  tnaMietMMia  ander  the  day  XHJRNAL. 
they  occurred  ;  generally  a  register.   .  — 

The  acQective  ^tf maf,  diurnal  or  daily.  JOURNKY 

Kow  'fan  the  golden  Phmbos  lor  to  stiepe 

His  fierie  face  in  billowes  of  the  West, 
Aad  his  fidnt  steeds  wat'rcd  in  ocean  deep, 

Whiles  from  their  iommai  bboors  they  <Kd 

Sptmeer,.    Faerie  Qm§ene,  book  i.  can.  1 1. 

— ^— ^—  So  please  yon,  leaue  me, 
Sticke  to  jovrjoamimtd  courae. 

Skmkapemre.    OpmOewiM^  tol.  387. 

To  this  purpose,  he  sent  abroad  into  seneraU  parts,  and  especially 
into  Flanders,  diuers  secret  and  nimble  scontes  and  spies;  some 
faintag  thenMoluea  te  fiie  oner  vnto  Perkin,  and  to  adhere  vnto  him ; 
aad  aoaM  vader  other  prelencea,  lo  leafnc,  seafch,  and  disceuer  all 
Ibe  cifriimslsBoes  aad  particulars  of  Parkin's  parsats,  biith,  peraon, 
tianailes  vp  aod  dowoe ;  and  in  brieCs^  to  haae  a  Jmummll  (aa  jC 
wme}  of  bis  1a£s  aad  doings. 

Baeon,    King  Hemy  FIL  feL  184. 

Fsrbaps  it  wroaght  aoenewhat  on  his  vanity,  that  even  after  be  was 
cardinal,  Warham,  aa  Lord  ChancelU»r,  took  place  of  him,  as  it  ap« 
pears  from  the  entries  nmde  in  the/0tiriiW!i  of  the  hoaat  of  peers 
in  tha  parliament  held  the  seventh  year  of  the  king's  reign. 

'^Bmmet.    Hittory  nf  the  Reformation^  Ammo  \b\2. 

The  first  censure  of  this  kiod  which  caase  to  oar  author's  sight,  was 
that  of  the  Paris  Jmermmi  de§  «Sra«Ms.  Coasiderinf  how  little  favour- 
able the  author  of  the  letter  had  shewn  hinmelf  lownids  the  Romish 
chuidi  snd  policy  ef  France,  it  must  be  own'd  thote  JowinUuta  have 
treated  him  with  sufficient  candour. 

SJun/teobury.      f^At,   Tol.  iii.  p.  18.    IfieeffiMBi  J^/lrc/Mns, 
mis.  L  ch.  iii. 

His  whispcr'd  theme,  dilated  aad  at  larfi^ 
Proves  after  ail  a  wiodfun's  airy  charge^ 
An  extract  of  his  dtaiy— no  mofc^ 
A  tssteless/aaime/  of  the  day  be^ee. 


About  fourteen  yeara  after,  this  ezpcdilioo  was  happily  completed  | 
by  Oaau;  aod  the  force  with  which  be  went  out  is  thus  circumstan- 
tially described   by  Heman   Lopes   de  Castaned^  a  coatemporary 
writer,  aod  careful  yoainia/Mf  of  tacts. 

iHekk.    Appendix  lo  the  DimmrtmtwmmUtt  iMtiatL 

He  kept  his  jomrmtd  w%tj  diiiftally,  bat  then  what  eras  there  to 
/  JokneotO 


That  the  propagation  of  Methodism  hath  occasioocdaumy  aad  graat 
of  peace.  ----- 


peace,  Mr.  Wesley  halh  aaiply  shewn  .ia 
history  of  his  adveoluraa. 
fFarbnrton.     Worke,  vol  viii.  p.  3Sft.      Tkt 
book  ii.  ch.U. 

Hence  the  origin  of  friendship,  the  solaoa  and  aplendor  of  privata 
life;  which,  while  we  are  advaaeing  towafda  that  only  adequate 
object  of  human  attachment,  a  whole,  tencbslli  us  by  the  way  all  our 
jommaiarf  duties  lo  particniara. 

Id    lb,  vol.  ix.  p.  61.     Sermon  3. 

**  Pr.  joumhe  ;  It  gionuUa  ;  Sp. 
Jornada.  "  A  day  or  whole  day, 
.  also  a  day  of  battel,  or  the  battel 
^  itself;  also,  a  da/s  work  or  la- 
botir ;  a  day*ft  journey  or  trareL** 
In  the  6rst  example  from  Chau- 
cer, a  day's  travel,  or  the  distance  of  a  day's  travel ; 
in  the  second,  a  day's  work*     It  ia  bow  applied  to 

A  travel,  or  passing  fhrni  place  to  place  (by  land) 
without  restrictiun  of  time. 

A  j!twT7ify-man,  Pr.  joumalier,  formerly,^  one  who 
worked  by  xhedag;  journey-work,  daily 'VXMrk. 

^i  com  vato  pe  kyhg,  for  pes  if  it  mot  tiae, 
Opon  ym  askyagf  he  memed  >aa  to  bide. 

iLBnimf,^^2^ 
A  aartcHt  was  bar  biside  fro  Acres  a  Jome, 

Mpuiao. 

» 

I   'When  bare  dever  is  don.  nod  hiadaies  iommie 
i  )mm  Bat  aen  white  what  he  Is  wor>.  mid  what  be  hath  deservede. 

Fien  FhmJkmmm,    fUoa,p.96a 


JCURNEY.  V. 

Jo^uaNEY,  n. 
lo'uaNXYiMo,  n. 

Jo'URNBT-BATEO* 
Jo'uaHLKT-MAlf, 

Jo'uAiriY-woaK. 


JOY 


IPO 


89 


Than  wm  pnAmet  right  «lMi  tndjof^,  tnd  itkto;  Ceritt,  ilrt, 
T%  lua  wtU  and  goodhr  uiiw«rcd. 

^-  7TW  TWe  •fMtliUm»,  toL  iu  p.  127. 


Rcmeoibrctkyoo  tkmt  Jems  Sink  nyth ;  A  man  that  Ujoyowt  and 
glad  in  kertt,  it  him  coDtenreth  flortibing  in  hit  age :  but  aothly  a 
nrvcfal  hcrta  makclb  bis  boMS  drie. 

hU    i&.  vol.  il  p.  74. 

At  cerlaiiM  times  gao  repatre 
Small  birds  downc  from  thai  re 
And  oo  the  ships  bounds  about 
Sate  and  soog  with  ? oice  full  out 
Ballads  and  lavei  right  i»tfou$iy. 

U    'Ike  Drtmme^  fol.  359« 

He  golh  hym  foorthe  with  heuy  chere. 
As  be  that  not  id  what  manere 
He  may  this  worldes  iaie  atleine. 

OotMT.     Con/.  Am,  book  i.  lol.  17* 

nc  wmkiog  cock  tbat  early  crowes  to  wrare  the  night  awaye 
PMs  in  my  minde  the  trumpe  that  biowrs  before  the  latter  day. 
And  as  I  ryse  up  Io«ti1y,  when  sluggish  sleepe  is  past, 
8o  hope  1  to  ryae  iojfutlify  to  judgement  at  the  last. 

Qmeoufme,     Flower$,     Good  Ni§kL 

For  in  the  middes  of  all  the  welth 

Tbat  brought  my  hart  to  bappioess«y 
Tbis  wicked  death  he  came  by  stclth 

And  robde  roe  of  my  ioffulme$§€» 
FmeerUme  Awetort,    The  Louer  teUeih  Ati  diuert  Jfffti,  ^e, 

B<it  yet,  alas,  ye  louers  all 

That  here  m9J<Mtele9$e  that  rejoyce, 
Jadge  not  amiss  what  so  befall ; 

In  nse  there  lieih  no  power  of  choyce. 

U.     The  Luuer  thinket  no  Paine  to  grtai,  if€* 

\M  mtnfioiis  ioyomntB  be  chaunged  in  to  holsSe  sadoes. 

Udail.    Jmwteti  ch.  if. 

For  &cri  is  no  hmo,  that  imparteth  his  joyet  to  his  friend,  bat  b« 
fike  more ;  and  no  man,  that  imparteth  his  griefes  to  bis  Criendi 
\  hm  grkta,lii  the  Iciae. 

Bmecm.    Eumy  27.     0/Fnendekif. 

Akts,  when  shall 
ICoe  eyes  see  ooght  that  may 

cooieot  them,  since  thy  graae, 
Jfy  ooely  treasure,  hides 

tbe  ifet  of  my  poore  hart  ? 

Spenetr.     The  Momrmng  JUkte  of  T%e%ifht, 

Sh«  cbearefoU  fresh  and  full  of  ioyance  glad. 
As  if  DO  sorrow  she  ne  felt,  ne  drad. 

Id,     Faerie  Qmeene,  book  iii.  cao.  H, 

To  nee  these  folkes  make  such  lorj^smuicf, 
Siadc  my  hart  after  tbe  pipe  to  daunce. 

Jd,     The  Shephards  Calendar.    May. 

Now  b  my  k>ae  all  ready  forth  to  come, 

Let  all  the  virgins  therefore  well  await, 
Attd  ye  fresh  boyes  that  tend  vpon  her  groome. 

Prepare  yoorselues,  for  he  is  comming  strait. 
Set  all  your  things  in  seemely  good  array, 
Eit  for  so  ioyfuU  day : 
■■^    The  wffmM  day  tbat  euer  sunne  did  see. 

Id,    Epiihaiaamm, 

Aad  strmtgbt  monjoffklhf  the  anchors  weigh 'd. 
And  all  flock  faat  aboard  with  visage  gi^i ; 

A*  if  tbe  sacnSce  bad  now  been  paid 
For  their  good  speed. 

Darnel,     Hieiory  of  avil  fVartf  book  ▼. 

As  jom  in  woods  and  wanton  wildemene 
^oor  glorr  set,  to  chace  the  saluage  beasts  ; 

So  my  delight  is  all  in  iogfulnesoe, 

In  beds,  in  bowres,  in  bankets,  and  in  feasts. 

Speneer,     Faerie  Qaeene,  book  iil  ciB.  6. 

Porncttts  neYt  him  pacM,  a  meagre  wight ; 

Wboee  leaden  eyes  sunk  deep  in  swimming  head^ 
A%d  jofleee  look,  like  aome  pale  ashy  sprtght, 
8eefli*d  aa  be  now  were  oying,  or  now  dead. 

P.  Fletcher,    The  PurpU  hland,  can.  7. 
il  tibe  jtf  of  heaven  no  perfector  in  itself,  but  that  it  needs-  tbe 
of  this  lifo  to  give  it  a  taste  ?  is  tbat>«5,  and  tbat  glorr,  but 
--^-c  glory,  and  a  companOive  joy  f  not  Mcb  ia  itseU^  but 


fwh  In  cewptrison  of  the  foyteemtem  end  tbe  toglofioosnesf  of  this 
world  ?  I  know,  my  God,  it  u  far,  far  otherwise. 

Donne,    Devoiions,  (IC25,)  p.  426. 

Such  toy  made  Vna,  when  her  knight  she  found ; 
And  eke  th'  enchaunter  ioyooM  seemed  no  le-tse 

Then  the  glad  merchant,  thai  does  view  from  ground 
His  ship  (arre  come  from  warry  wildemesse : 
He  buries  out  vowes,  and  Neptune  uft  doth  blesse. 

Spemer.     Faerie  Qaeene,  book  i.  can.  3 

Whom  when  she  saw  so  ioyotitfy  come  forth, 
She  gan  reioyce,  and  shew  triumphant  chear^ 

lauding  and  praysiog  bis  renowmed  worth. 
By  all  the  names  that  honorable  were. 

Id.    lb.  book  ▼.  can.  1 1. 

Neere  to  the  end  of  this  all«/oy«omc  grove 
A  dainty  circled  plot  seem'd  as  it  strove 
To  keep  all  bryers  and  bushes  from  inoading 
Her  pleasing  compasse  by  their  needlesse  shading. 

Browne,     Britamma'i  Pastorate,  book  ii.  soog  3. 

Tbe  infant  smiled  at  his  birth : 

Rut  CybcU,  ioy-bere/t, 
And  Vesta,  whom  Vranos  bad 

An  beauy  widow  left. 

Warner,    AlheonU  Enytand,  book  i. 

Jott  in  the  midst  this /oy-/orsailni  ground 

A  hiUocke  stood,  with  springs  embraced  round. 

Browne.     Britanma'e  Paotorati,  book  i.  song  6. 

Where  Romulus  was  bred,  and  Quintius  bom, 
Whose  shining  ploughshare  was  in  furrows  worn. 
Met  by  his  trembling  wife,  returning  home, 
And  rustically  /ojr'd,  as  chief  of  Reme. 

Dryden,    Pernue,    Satire  1. 

When  the  Divine  Providence  does  itself  offer  us  a  just  occasion  for 
leaving  this  world,  (as  when  a  man  chooses  to  suffer  death  rather 
than  commit  wickedness,)  a  wise  man  will  then  indeed  depart  Joy' 
/yUy,  as  out  of  a  place  of  sorrow  and  darkness  into  light. 

b&Hke,     Evidences  i^f  Aatmral  and  Repealed  Bct^ion,  p.  210. 

In  painful  wars  onrjoy/eu  days  have  past, 
Let  weary  age  lie  down  in  peace  at  iMt. 

JZoire.     iMcan,  book  r. 

From  the  high  summits  down  the  rain 
Rons  trickling;  with  the  fertile  moisture  cheer'd. 
The  orchats  smile  ;  Joyome  the  farmers  see 
Their  thriving  plants,  and  bless  the  heavenly  dew. 

J,  PhUipe,     Cider,  book  i. 

Hence  from  tbe  bosy  joy-reoeemdimg  fields, 

In  cheerful  errour,  let  us  tread  tbe  mate 

Of  autumn  unconfin*a.  Thonwom. 


Yet  for  the  foulest  of  the  foal  he  dies, 

Most  joy' tif  for  the  redeem'd  from  deepest  guilt  t 

Yomny.     The  Complaint.     Night  4. 

Joy  is  the  vivid  pleasure  or  delight  inspired  by  immediate  reception 
of  aoflMtbing  peculiarly  grateful ;  of  something  obviously  productive 
of  an  essential  advantage  ;  or  of  something  which  promises  to  contri* 
hiite  to  our  present  or  future  well-being. 

Coyan.     On  the  Paeeiomf  vol.  i  p.  64.     Jay. 

Blest  be  tbe  sight !  full  well  those  looks  I  ken, 
Where  joyenre  sits  and  ever^smiling  grace. 

Thompmm,     On  the  Royal  Napiiale. 

The  apoatle,  struck  with  this  emphatic  address,  aad  contemplating 
with  grateful  admiration  Ui  joyful  a  state  of  things,  and  the  divinity  of 
that  foresight  by  which  it  was  predicted,  falls  down  at  the  angel's 
feet  to  worship  him. 

^arrdL     Worhe,  vol.  v.  p.  24.     Sermon  2. 

Know  further,  as  I  rang'd  the  crystal  sky, 
I  saw  thee  neaa  the  murmuring  fountain  lie ; 
Mark'd  the  rough  storm  that  gather*d  in  thy  breast, 
And  knew  what  care  thyj«jf/rs«  soul  opprest 

Jonet,     Talet. 

Each  object  of  thtjoyotte  scene  around 
Vernal  delight  inspires,  and  glads  bis  heart. 
Unknowing  of  the  cause,  with  new-felt  glee. 

Warton,    EcUgm  9. 

IPO,  in  Botany^  a  g^ntts  of  the  class  Monoecia^  order 
Pollfimdria.     Generic  character  :  receptacle  orbiculaTi 


IRE 


IRE 
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icn.  v«it  may  be  seen  Westward  of  this  Church.     Besides 
this  there  was  in  the  same  Parish  a  Convent  of  Car- 
■irtilffs,  part  of  which,  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
hat   ccaturj,  was  used  as  a  County  Qaol.      11.    St 
.  PMc/s.  Hm  estate  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Tmal  within  wbich  Parish  was  converted  by  Wolsey, 
:after  its  suppression,  to  the  use  of  the  College  which  he 
fMHided  in  the  80th  Henry  VIII.     Of  tbifi  magniftcent 
eatibliihnifnt  no  vestige  now  remains  but  the  gate  on 
the  East  side  of  SL  Peter^s  Churchyard^  and  the  first 
which,  with  its  inscription  commemorative  of  Its 
been  laid  by  Longland,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  b 
td  in  a  maithouse,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Col- 
lige.    The  gate  u  of  brick,  with  a  stone  tablet  bearing 
thn  Boynl  Arms ;  it  now  leads  to  a  private  house.     In 
the  Chordl  is  a  foot  of  greist  antiquity ;  and  within  the 
AuBih  stood  Lord  Curmn$  House,  granted  by  Edward 
TL  lo  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  afterwar.ls  used  as 
Ike  JSng^s  floi|Kte/  for  seamen  during  the  Dutch  wars. 
]i  in  bdieved  to  have  been  the  house  aj>poiiited  by 
Henry  VUL  for  the  suffragan  Bishop  of  Ipswich  (the 
iot  and  last)  who  was  consecrated  in  1525.     12.  St. 
'a,  within  which  Parish,  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
Coaek  amd  Hona  Inn^  stood  a  mansion  belonging 
loCliaiies  Brandon,  Duke  of  SuJoIk;  :»nd  next  door  to 
It,  at  the  Tankard,  are  some  very  curious  remains,  par- 
ticalarly  in  the  carvings  of  a  room  on  the  ground -floor 
af  a  bouse  af  Sir  Anthony  Wingfiel  J,  Vice  Chamber- 
and  one  of  the  executors  of  Ilenry  VIII.     A  spa- 
MarkeUplace,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  Cross, 
adjiaceai  to  it  an  endoAed  cattle-market,  a  County 
a  Town  Qaol,  a  House  of  Correction,  an  iron 
the  town  with  its  suburb  of  Stoke, 
Bameks,  beyond  which  is  a  Race-course,  used 
annually  in  July,  are  the  remaining  public  buildings. 
Broad  cloth,  and  the  best  canvass  for  sail-cloth,  known 
domble,  continued  to  form  the  chief  manufac- 
af  the  town  till  the  middle  of  the  X Vllth  century, 
tha  wool-trade   entirely  declined.     At  present, 
and  com  furnish  the  principal  traffic ;  much 
is  alaa  span  for  the  Norwich  weavers.  There  are  two 
for  ihip-buildiog,  aud  the  port,  though  nearly  dry 
abb,  has  Boie  than  twelve  feet  water  when  the  tide 
Passage-boats  sail  and  rrturn  every  tide  from 
io  Harwich,  and  back  again,  through  the  beau- 
tiU  acanary  on  the  banks  af  the  Orwell.     Population, 
in  1821,  17,186.     Distant  69  miles  NorUiEast  Irom 
London,   18  North-East  from  Colcheaier,  10  Narth- 
Wcst  from  Harwich. 

"1       Fr.  ire;   It  and  Sp.  ira;  Lat. 

tra;    a#vsci  is  derived   by  Tooke 

I  iram  the  A.  8.  irt^ian,  irniart,  ia- 

I'asFUL,  f  ceuere,  to  irrUaU,  or  provoke^— to 

YmmwutMnOt    I       Anger,  or  aagriness;  wrath,  or 

I'attna.  J  wnuhfulness. 

Umiftt  wtTM  b«fd,  th*i  wmwh  ftllid  niih  im^  sad 
i,fr«il  is  Ibt  IHia  of  £ffi«iaiit. 

iViat/,    The  DmUt  o/ApotiJis,  cb.  aii. 

ef«rtf,«lltr  tfkc^iicriviaf  of  Sciai  Augu  lia,  h  wiolMd 
la  be  inaQid  bj  word  or  kydtdt.   Irt,  after  Uie  (f)i«»lutophr«,  it 
r»cat  bUds  of  man  jrquidr^  in  his  henc,  thurgh  wUicb  h«  wold 
to  hiai  Uhu  he  balcili. 

IPki  f^siaiiiw  Tmk,  voLii. p.( 


Aod  therefore  prav  I  God  both  day  and  night, 
An  irwu  man  Gud  send  him  litel  night 

CUjicer.     The  Smmpumrea  T§U^  ? •  75S7, 

Mv  feod  father  folic  mt  this, 
What  thing  in  irt  f    Sonne  it  is 
That  in  our  Englisho  wnUk  u  hott 
Which  bath  his  wordes  aj  so  boCo 
That  all  a  man's  paciooco 
k  irtd  of  ibe  viokoco. 

Gower,    Conf.  Jm.  book  iii.  r.  20. 

Thflfofsre  a  mi  bmsI  bt  content  «*  his  vi(e,  though  sho  bt  a 
dninkarde,  though  she  bo  irf/tM,  shrewd,  a  waster,  a  gloton,  a  vacs 
bond,  a  skouldor,  a  railer,  only  an  adulterer  is  at  a  man's  libtity  to 
forsake. 

flow.     imthmciim^/mCknatim  H'mmam,ho^u.€k.uL 

But  being  driuC  a  head,  some  through  cooetoosoos,  and  oomn 
Ihroogb  irt/mtmf  and  rashnetee.  (as  it  is  in  dodo  a  poculier  faali  in- 
fraflbd  by  natnre  in  that  sorto  of  people  to  take  ouery  lyght  report  lor 
■  mailer  of  certainty)  tbey  riffled  )*  goods  of  ibo  Komaoc  ntitoni, 
■snrdered  diners  of  tnetm|  and  took  d^uers  of  theym  prisoners  to  bse 
tbeyr  slaues. 

Artkmr  GoUfn$,     Cmmr.    CmmmnUmnt§^  book  rli.  UL  9M. 

Also  by  a  cruel  and  iro«r  mayster,  the  wyttes  of  chytdren  bo  duUod* 
Sir  'FkMmn  Etfvt,     71W  Geeemesr,  book  L  cb.  is. 

Moderate  ire  doth  second  vslour  and  fortitude. 

UotimAd,    Plmimrek,  lot  64.     Of  Mwmi  raUm. 

Pythagoras  and  Plato,  according  to  a  more  general  and  remoto 
division,  hold  that  the  soul  hath  two  part*,  that  ii  to  sjy  the  reason* 
able  and  the  unreasonable  ;  but  to  go  more  noer  and  exactly  to  work, 
tbey  say,  it  hath  throe  (  fur  they  subdividnd  the  nnmason;ibin  part  into 
concupiscible  and  iroMCible. 

U,    7&.  fol.682.     OpmUmio/PkUM0i»kir$. 

Jlloekness]  is  an  antidote  against  all  the  eril  consequents  of  anger 
advorsityi  and  tramples  upon  the  usurping  pauioos  of  tha  irae* 
ciA/e  facultjj 

Tajfimr,     Tkf  Oremi  EMmmpiar,  part  ii.  p.  SM. 

— — — ^ I,*ook  how  two  boars  being  set 

Together  side  tosid*  their  throjt'ning  tu^  do  «hct 
And  wHh  their  gnaaliing  tceih  their  angry  (oaju  do  biio. 
Whilst  still  tbey  shouidViog  seea,  oacb  uiUcr  wliere  to  suiilo. 
Thus  stood  ibottO  ire/tU  kni^hu. 

Drajfiom,     Ai/y>o/A*M,  song  1^ 

Now  to  bofio  with  foriitude,  they  say  it  is  the  mesne  between 
cowardise  and  rash  audacity,  uf  which  twaine,  the  ooe  is  a  defect,  tbn 
other  an  eacessc  of  the  ire/'m/i  passion. 

Moi/mmi.     PImtmrck,  M.  %7 .     O/ MmU  Kirtm 

Caught  up  his  country  hook  ;  nor  csros  for  future  harms. 
Bat  ur/miif  enrag'd  would  needs  to  open  arm*. 

Drft9m,     Potf^hmm,  song  4. 
Homer  can  move  rage  better  thin  be  can  pity  :  be  stirs  up  iht 
irmmkit  appetite,  as  our  pbilosttphers  cJl  it,  he  pro%okes  to  murder, 
end  the  dMUuciion  of  (iod's  images. 
/^jfden.  nvrk$,  \ul  iii.  p.  287.  Detiiea/iom  o/the  Third  Miaefiimm^. 

[This  is]  the  great  path«way  of  peace,  in  which  we  may  meet  and 

C*  kiu  hand*  with  uur  an^ry  adversary,  and  so  close  up  sll  those  latal 
reaches  Uiruugh  which  the  wr^th  of  an  tre/tti  judge  may  hvreafiar 
in  upon  us.  South.     &roioMf,  %ol.  «ii.  p.  314. 

Thus  multiplied,  ibus  wedded,  they  pervade, 

In  varying  myriads  of  oihoreal  (orma, 
This  pendent  egg  by  dovoiiko  M^ya  laid, 

And  quell  Mahesa's  irt,  when  moat  it  slorma. 

jMset.     Hfmm  io  lmr§kmm 
The  irmtdbUttff  of  this  cUm  of  tyrant»  \%  generally  eierted  upoe 
ptUy  provocauous  such  as  are  inciilent  to  understandings  not  far  ei^ 
'  beyond  tlie  instincts  of  animal  life. 

JbAjssen.     Tkt  RmmUer,  No.  Hi, 

He  twang'd  his  ir^/W  bow, 


IKE. 


And  one  by  one  fnNn  youth  and  beauty  SurTd 
Uer  anon  to  i1nl0. 

ImmdtSg  book  rift. 
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Ireland. 


ADcient 
Maps. 


tRBtANb  IRELAKD,  the  second  in  size  of  the  British  Islands, 
18  situated  between  5""  20'  and  lO"*  SCK  West  longitude, 
and  between  ftl**  12'  and  55**  20'  North  latitude.  The 
superficial  extent  of  the  Island  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained with  scientific  precision.  Pinkerton  assigns  it 
an  area  of  27,451  square  miles,  which  is  ii^enerally  be- 
lieved to  be  much  below  the  truth.  In  Lapie's  Map 
the  measurement  is  26,041  square  miles.-  Some  writers 
have  taken  80,370  square  miles,  or  19,360,000  acres,  as 
the  most  likely  estimate ;  and,  finally,  Wakefield  extends 
this  to  32,201  square  miles,  or  20,437,974  English  acres. 

From  a  passage  iu  Pliny*  it  may  be  concluded  that  a 
Map  of  Ireland  was  contained  among  the  topogfrapbi- 
cal  collections  made  in  the  reig^  of  Augustus  ;  but  the 
oldest  Map  of  the  Country  now  extant  is  that  of  Ptolemy. 
The  next  in  point  of  antiquity  is  a  Roman  Map  of  the 
Vth  century.  This  Map  was  discovered  by  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  who  states  that  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and 
there  transcribed  an  ancient  Itinerary,  in  which  it  was 
included.  It  was  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1758. 
This  Map  is  not  so  accurate  as  Ptolemy's,  but  is  valu- 
able as  an  evidence  of  the  acquaintance  which  the 
Romans  had  with  Ireland  in  the  Vth  century.  It  also 
a<fccrtains  the  fact  that  the  people  called  Scots  and 
Attacots  were  then  known  to  the  Romans  as  inbabiiing 
the  interior  regions  of  that  Island. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  natives  were  not 
without  Maps  and  surveys  of  the  Island.  The  survey 
of  Finton,  an  Irish  writer  anterior  to  the  Vlllth  cen- 
tury, is  referred  to  by  later  authors  in  a  way  which 
seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  Map.  Speed's 
general  Map  of  Ireland  is  recommended  to  the  reader 
by  the  six  portraits  with  which  he  is  there  presented ; 
these  are,  1.  a  wild  Irishman  and  woman ;  2.  a  pair  of 
civil  or  tame  natives ;  and  8.  a  gentleman  and  lady  ; 
all  in  their  native  costume. 

The  name  Ireland  probably  signifies  West  land.  The 
name  by  which  it  was  first  known  to  the  Greeks,  *Upvi9^ 
(Orph.  Argon.)  or'Uptnjt  (Aristotle,  deMundo,^  lemis^  or 
lemej  evidently  sig^nifies  in  Gaelic,  Western  Island.  The 
name  Iris,  given  to  it  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  appears  to 
have  been  of  later  invention,  and  was,  perhaps,  but  an 
abbreviation  of  the.former.  The  'Uepvia  of  Ptolemy,  the 
Juveme  of  Mela,  and  the  Hibernia  of  other  writers,  are 
obviously  but  dialectic  modifications  of  /emif,  ier  or 
Ayr'inis^  the  Western  Island.  It  has  been  supposed 
from  the  mention  made  of  lemU  in  the  Orphic  Argo-' 

.*  Lib.  iv.  c.  16.  KC.30.  It  appears  from  another  passage  in  the 
same  author,  (Ub.  iii.  c.  1.  sec.  3.)  that  Agrippa  had  collected  the 
materials  of  a  complete  Map  of  the  Roman  Empire,  (or  even  of  the 
whole  world,  ettm  tnrbem  ierrmrmmorbi Mpectandmm  proptitunu  enetf) 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  had  collected  descripiioDs  of  the  Provinces  in 
which  distances  were  carefully  stated  in  order  to  the  determination  of 
local  positions.  If  a  description  of  Ireland  was  in  Agrippa*s  collec- 
tion, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  -first  passage  of  Pliny  referred  to 
above,  may  we  not  also  conclade  that  it  was  a  description  made  in 
conformity  with  the  design  of  Agrippa ;  or,  in  other  wor(&,  that  it  con- 
tained the  materials  of  a  Map  ?  The  remarkable  fulness  of  the  Map 
of  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  about  half  a  century  later  than  Pliny,  vouches 
for  the  existence  of  a  topographical  collection  made  by  the  Roman 
Govemment  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  Ptolemy  copied  Marinns 
Tyrinsy  (Brehmei^  Bmtdecktmffem,  Lub.  1822,)  for  the  latter  Geogra- 
pher must  also  have  had  his  authorities.  But  there  is  a  unity  in  the 
Map  of  Ptolemy,  a  fidelity  in  reporting  the  Celtic,  Scandinavian,  and 
In^an  names,  which  shows  that  his  Work  was  not  merely  compiled 
from  the  Itineraries  of  merchants,  bat  that  it  had  for  its  basts  digested 
toM^rtphical  data,  coUected  by  pablic  aotbority,  and  on  a  large  scale. 
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nauiics,  that  Ireland  was  known  to  the  Cireelcs  at  a  very  IRELAND 
early  Agre,  and  before  they  were  acquainted  with  Great  ^^-^r^ 
Britain  ;  it  has  also  been  concluded  that  they  obtained 
their  first  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Phoenicians.  But 
setting  aside  the  arguments  against  the  antiquity  of  the 
Arganautics  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  plural  of  lemis,  or  lernidea,  occurs  also  in  that 
Poem ;  that  the  meaning  of  the  expression  JFetttm 
Island  or  Inlands,  shows  clearly  that  it  was  learned  from 
the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  continent ;  and  that 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  Gaelic  words 
should  have  passed  from  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks 
with  so  little  mutilation  as  those  of  the  British  Islands. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  the  earliest 
yoyager  in  the  West  of  whom  we  possess  any  correct 
details,  makes  no  mention  tff  Ireland,  though  he  pre* 
tended  to  have  learned  the  circumnavigation  of  England^ 
to  which  he  gives  its  proper  appellation  of  Alfionn^ 
Nor  is  Ireland  ever  ^mentioned  by  an  ancient  writer 
under  any  name  but  the  foreign  and  descriptive  one  of 
lemis,  the  Western  Island.  The  Micti»  of  Timaeus, 
indeed,  an  Island  situated  six  days'  sail  toi'^m  Britain, 
(^intra  Britanniam^  Pliny,)  may  have  been  Ireland, 
called  by  the  natives  Muic  inis;  but  this  conjecture 
rests  on  a  very  slender  foundation. 

Ireland  is  generally  speaking  a  level  country.  The  Surface. 
central  portion,  extending  from  Dublin  Westward  to 
some  distance  beyond  the  Shannon,  Northward  to 
the  confines  cff  the  Counties  of  Down  and  Ferma- 
nagh, and  Southward  into  the  County  of  Tipperary, 
is  one  g^reat  plain,  broken  only  by  a  few  insulated 
hills  of  inconsiderable  elevation.  Much  of  this  plain, 
comprising  all  the  districts  through  which  the  great 
bog  of  Allen  ramifies,  has  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of 
being  a  dead  flat. 

On  the  West  this  plain  is  terminated  by  the  irregular  Western 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway,  mouDtsioi. 
which  form  a  great  barrier  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
These  mountains  present  in  many  places,  in  Galway 
particularly,  a  dreary  prospect  of  naked  rocks ;  in  the 
Northern  and  loftier  part  of  the  chain,  the  heights  are 
covered  with  coarse  herbage  or  extensive  turbaries.  The 
highest  of  these  mountains  are, 

Crosgh  Pktrick,  or  the  Reek,  2666  feet,  according  to  Dr.  Beaolbrt. 

2528  according  to  Mr.  Bald. 

Nephin 2639     Ditto. 

Knockna  Mutrea 2729     Ditto. , 

Furninagar 2562     Ditto. ' 

Croagh  Patrick,  firom  its  ereet  pyramidal  form,  its 
insularity,  and  its  commanding  position,  immediately 
above  Clew  Bay,  is  a  beautiful  and  conspicuous  object 
both  from  sea  aud  land. 

Towards  the  South  and  East  of  the  central  plain,  the  Wickk>v 
first  mountains  which  occur  are  those  of  the  Coimty  of  roo*''^^"*' 
Wicklow.  These  rise  abruptly,  a  few  miles  on  the 
South  of  Dublin,  to  the  height  of  about  1500  feet; 
and  spread  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  County  of 
Wicklow.  Lug  na  Quilla,  the  highest  summit  of  the 
chain,  does  not  exceed  2100  feet  in  elevation.  These 
mountains  are  iu  general  composed  of  granitic  rocks, 
presenting  to  view  much  unsightly  bog  and  very  little 
fertile  soil.  On  the  Eastern  side,  however,  where  they 
descend  to  the  sea,  the  valleys,  watered  by  numerous 
rills  and  skreened  from  the  severity  of  the  Westerly 
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ID.  wind,  displays  a  Mntling  TegeUtion.  This  luxuriance, 
^^  added  to  the  pleasinnf  diversity  of  the  surface  and  the 
▼iew  of  moantaios  at  a  little  distance,  constitutes  the 
prioeipal  charm  of  the  Wicklow  scenery.  But  Dean 
Swift  was  justified  in  saying  that  the  County  of  Wick- 
low resembled  a  firieie  coat  with  a  border  of  gold  lace. 
Flroin  this  County,  a  ridge  of  mountains  runs  South- 
waid  about  twenty  miles,  so  as  to  form  a  boundary 
between  the  Counties  of  Wexford  and  Carlow.  This 
lidgc  is  divided  by  Scolla-gap  iuto  two  parts,  vii. 
INack  stairs  and  Mount  Lcinster.  Tliis  latter  moun- 
with  its  seven  lateral  valleys,  its  rich  herbac^e 
linfT  into  bmad  meadows,  at  the  heic^ht  of  at  least 
SOOil  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  river  Slaney  winding 
rannd  its  base,  forms  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  land- 
of  one  of  the  most  agreeable  parts  of  Ireland. 
Between  the  Counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary, 
through  this  latter  County,  extends  the  chain  of 
intaios  called  the  Gal  tees.  Tlieir  height  is  incon- 
siderable, and  they  are  clothed  with  good  pasture.  The 
BKHintainai  of  Kerry  are  the  highest  in  Ireland,  and 
iNn  the  greatest  mass.  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks  attain 
sn  elevation  of  3690  feet.  Mangerton,  above  the  lake 
of  Killamey.  is  not  much  inferior. 

The  mountains  of  Moume,  in  the  County  of  Down, 
held  the  second  rank  with  res|>ect  to  height  among  the 
■Mmntaiiib  of  Ireland.     Slieve  Donard,  in  the  centre  of 
theKTonp    reaches  the  height  o(  2M<)  feet  above  the 
sea.     Tli««e  mountains  are  distinctly  vi&li)le  from  the 
▼idnity  of  Dublin,  at  a  distance  of  above  seventy  ir.ilc\ 
during'  dear  weather.     The   mountains   of  Donegal, 
Teffhianginy  the  Atlantic  at  the  North- Western  angle 
of  Ireland,  if  not   the  highest  of  that   country,  are 
eeitmaily  aaMmg  the  most  picturesque.    Their  summits 
are   f^cneraHy  level,   and    their   termination    towards 
tlie   Ocean  afampt  and  precipitous.     Deep   inlets  or 
anm    of  the  sea.    stretching  twenty  or  thirty   miles 
ran  between  them.     When  this  wild  country  is 
finom  a  commanding  height,  as,  for  instance, 
the  top  of  Mammore,  at  the  entrance  of  Liough 
Sanlly;  the  sea  and  the  land  seem  strangely  commingled, 
rfod  the  rugged  mountains,  masses  of  perhaps  1 500  or 
moo  ISect  in  height,  appear  like  gigantic  islets  scattered 
thravgfa  the  Oenn. 
*B*     Gtanitic  rocks  ibrm  the  basis  of  the  mountains  of 
IielaiML     Granite  occurs  on  the  South  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Dublin,  perfectly  white  and  fine  grained,  as  also 
•f  a  bright  red  colour.    The  Killiney  hills,  which  stand 
»  eonapicooasly  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  are  com- 
rhoily  of  this  rock.     The  great  piers  of  Kingston 
r«  enclosing  a  basin  of  above  a  mile  square  in 
nod  in  an  average  depth  of  eight  fathoms,  have 
ken  constructed  of  enormous  blocks  of  granite,  ear- 
ned down  from  these  hills  (one  of  which  has  nearly 
ppenred  in  consequence  of  the  works)  by  means  of 
raaways.     In  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  granite  oc- 
the  country  between  the  Nore  and  Barrow,  and 
of  vmrious  shades,  grey,  red,  and  yellow.   That 
la  raised  firoro  the  quarries  at  Motmt  LoAus,  can  be 
up  hi  blocks  of  very  great  siie,  and  may  be  wrought 
iMaanj  form  by  the  chisel.     Granite  likewise  predomi- 
■iitaiB  theMcMirne  mountains  and  in  those  of  Donegal. 
In  the  County  of  Kilkenny  are  hills  of  breccia,  which 
nn  Southward  fiom  the  Nore,  and  joining  the  hills 
above  Knoctopher  spread  towards  the  South  and  the 
Saudi-EInst.     This    rock   is  quarried   for  millittones, 
uhich  are  in  much  reqncbt.     In  the  schistose  hills  of 


the  same  County  are  extensive  quarries  of  flags.  Slate  IRBIANP. 
quarries  are  worked  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  T^c  ^  •■y^^ 
most  valuable  and  extensive  slate  district  is  situated  on 
Lough  Derg  near  the  Shannon,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Killaloe.  The  slates  of  this  tract  can  be  raised  of 
a  great  bize,  and  are  as  easily  slit  as  those  of  Bangor, 
but  do  not  keep  their  colour  so  well.  The  slate  quarries 
which  rank  next  in  importance,  are  those  of  Valentia 
Island,  in  the  County  of  Kerry. 

Limestone  is  so  abundant  in  Ireland,  that  it  is  said  Liissttoas. 
to  occur  in  every  County  except  Wicklow,  Tyrone, 
and  Antrim.  Wakefield  erroneously  includes  Wexford 
among  the  excepted  Counties.  Considered  in  its  gene- 
ral disposition,  it  may  l>e  said  to  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  country  from  South  to  North.  It  begins  at  Ijough 
Earne,  and  extends  as  fir  as  the  County  of  Cork.  In 
an  Eastern  and  Western  direction  it  stretches  uninter- 
niptedly  from  Dublin  toGalway.  The  limestone  rock 
is  in  most  cases  near  the  surface  ;  but  it  also  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  deep  bogs.  Marble  is  met  with  of  Mtrble. 
many  varieties,  and  quarried  at  little  expense.  Green 
marble  occtirs  in  the  County  of  Mayo,  variegated  marble 
in  that  of  Cork,  and  black  marble  \\\  those  of  Galway 
and  Kilkenny.  Some  handsome  edifices  in  the  city  of 
Kilkenny  are  constructed  of  this  marble ;  among  these 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  calle<l  the  Black  Abbey, 
in  which  the  Irish  Parliament  was  at  one  time  assem« 
bled,  makes  the  best  appearance.  The  Cathedral 
Church,  a  much  larger  structure  built  with  the  same 
matriJul^  has  been  whitewashed. 

In  the  North  of  Ireland,  whit<>  limestone  or  compact 
chalk  forms  the  founda<jon  of  the  basalt  which  inva- 
riably rebts  upon  it.  When  the  chaHv  emerges,  the  basalt 
disappears,  so  that  the  high  cliflb  of  Antrim  ami  Lon- 
donderry present,  towards  the  sea,  a  singular  appear- 
ance ;  the  black  ranges  of  basalt  and  the  ca^emous 
diffii  of  white  limestone  alternating  at  regular  distances. 
Limestone  is  said  to  be  the  predominating  mineral  in 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  country. 

The  call  strata  of  Ireland  are  distributed  by  Mr.  Coal  beds. 
Grifiitli  into  eight  distinct  fields.  The  first  of  these  is 
at  Fairhead,  in  the  County  of  Antrim.  This  coal  mine 
is  worked  by  horixontal  galleries  o|)ened  from  the  cliffs 
on  the  sea  side.  It  is  of  very  little  importance,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  coal,  but  also 
from  the  want  of  a  sheltered  anchorage  in  its  vicinity* 
for  ships  waiting  for  their  freights.  It  deserves  notice* 
however,  from  the  curious  circumstance,  that  in  extend- 
ing the  excavations  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
large  galleries  were  discovered  in  the  interior,  and  bas- 
kets containing  some  workmen*s  tools.  These,  however, 
were  so  decayed  from  length  of  time,  that  they  fell  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  they  were  agitated.  As  the  sea  has 
made  large  encroachments  on  this  coast  within  the 
memory  of  many  living,  these  chambers  were  probably 
the  remnants  of  very  extensive  cxcavatious  made  in  re- 
mote  times. 

The  Tyrone  coal-field  lies  immediately  to  the  South  of 
Lough  Neagh;  it  does  not  extend  above  four  miles  in 
length,  or  two  in  breadth.  Tlie  coal,  which  is  of  an 
open  bituminous  quality  like  that  of  Scotland,  lies  in 
nine  beds,  one  of  which  is  eleven,  the  remainder  from 
five  to  three  feet  in  thickness.  The  Fermanagh  field 
lies  immediately  to  the  North  of  Lough  Earne ;  it  it 
found  near  the  surface  and  has  but  little  density.  Tile 
Monaghan  coal -district,  to  the  West  of  Carrickniacroia» 
is  of  a  similar  character. 
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IDl  ore  is  met  with,  being  ncAr  the  toarces  of  the  Shannon^ 
^  am!  poflBetsing  the  ■dvaataget  of  canal  and  river  oom- 
nuaication  with  almost  erery  part  of  Ireland,  is  highly 
III  fiiTOor  of  the  establishment  of  manufactories.  But 
ncfther  the  ikctlfty  of  communication!,  nor  the  advan- 
tage of  possewinii^  an  ineihaustiUe  quantity  of  good 
coal  fa  contact  with  the  ore,  can  counterbalance  the 
want  of  timber,  the  consumption  of  which  in  many*  or 
peffiaps  most  cases,  constitutes  the  chief  eipense  of 
Biahig.  Nnmeruas  iron-foundries  existed  fbrmeriv  in 
IfelandL  which  have  for  many  yeais  discontinued  their 
operatioas.  Itiey  seem  to  have  been  supplied,  in  a 
sore,  by  bog^iron-ore,  found  near  the  surfaces 
[aagaaese  is  fbund  in  the  Counties  of  Kilkeimy 
dare ;  cobalt  in  that  of  Cork.  The  lead-  mines^ 
which  are  extremely  numerous,  but  none  of  them 
€■  a  great  scale,  are  perhaps  the  only  mines  in  Ire- 
land  whkh  at  present  yield  a  profit  In  one  district 
cf  the  County  of  Donegal  the  roads  are  paved  with  a 
■SBsaiiahty  rich  lead-ore ;  tinkers  may  be  often  seen  on 
Ifca  raad-ride  melting  the  pieces  which  they  have  se- 
lected lipm  the  pavement  Pottera'-clay,  like  that  of 
r,  in  Deronshire,  is  found  in  the  County  of  Tyrone, 
the  canal  from  Coal  Island  to  Lough  Neagh ;  and 
la  the  limestone  country  between  Cahir  and  Clon- 
■eHr  the  qoantity  is  inexhaustible.  Porcelain-clay, 
like  that  of  St  Stephen's,  Cornwall,  occurs  in  the  Coun- 
ties of  Wicklow  and  Wexford :  that  of  Baltinglass  is 
thooght  to  be  equal  to  the  English. 

The  basaltic  region  of  Ireland,  though  of  little  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  economists,  will  to  naturalists 
appear,  perhipa,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  that 
Coootry.  It  occupies  the  North-Eki^m  part  of  the 
Island,  eittading  round  the  coast  from  the  estuary  of 
Camekfergai  to  the  mouth  of  Lough  Foyle,  and  inland 
to  the  Soaten  shores  of  Lough  Neagh.  Of  all  this 
diatnct  the  BMSt  celebrated  portion  by  far  is  that  called 
the  Giaac's  Choaeway,  on  the  Northern  coast  of  Antrim. 
But  yet  k  is  the.  sctentiflc  olMerver  alone  who  can  feel 
pcvfinrtlj  gratifM  in  surveying  the  natural  wonders 
Ihoa  tf  splayed  ;  those  who  vinit  the  Giant's  Causewav 
ia  scareb  of  tha  pktoresque  are  in  general  disappointed. 
■ft  Itie  Gaoseway  itself  is  a  mole  or  quay,  projecting 
^-  iaia  the  sea  for  a  distance  of  about  \W  ft-et  from  the 
of  a  steep  promontory.  It  is  formed  of  perpen- 
pillan  of  basalt,  which  stand  in  contact  with 
her,  and  exhibit  a  pavement  resembling  in  bome 
degree  a  solid  honeycomb.  The  pillars  have  from  four 
la  eight  aides:  the  octangular  prisms,  however,  are  but 
ia  Buaibcr,  and  there  is  but  one  example  of  the 
~  ir.      Tha  great  majority  of   the  pillars  are 


Ob  niimte  examinationv  each  pillar  is  found  to  be 
iato  jtMuts,  the  articulation  of  which  is  re- 
neat  and  compact;  the  convex  termination  of 
jnat  always  fitting  into  a  convex  socket  in  another. 
oofBvex  and  concave  Joinings  belong  only  to  the 
of  the  pillar,  for  the  angles  are  always  l)cvelled 
the  joints  bound  together  at  the  comers,  by 
which,  though  not  visibly  distinct,  are  sure  to 
bed  when  the  Joints  are  broken  asunder.    Tlie 
eohmins  in  the  Giant's  Causeway  have,  in  ge- 
a  diameter  of  ten  inches ;  the  joints  are  about 
inches  long.    Hie  Causeway  sinks  towards 
and  North  ;  so  that  at  high  water  but  a  small 
portiaa  af  it  remains  uncovered.     The  Western  side, 
tha  kad,  proenta  a  &ca  about  sixteen  feet 


the 


bight  in  which  the  regukrily  of  tha  eoluniBar  structure  IRBI  ANDw 
is  seen  to  advantage.  Bui  the  Qiaat's  Causeway,  pro-  ^^^^^ 
periy  so  called,  is  not  calculated  to  make,  at  first  view* 
a  forcible  impression  on  the  beholder.  It  appears  but 
a  black  reef  of  very  moderate  dimeasbna^  jutting  iato 
the  sea;  and  the  singularity  of  its  structure  is  hardly 
recognised,  until  it  is  closely  approadied  aad  actually 
walked  upon. 

But  the  coast  in  tha  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Cause* 
way  nbibits  a  spectacle  of  considerable  grandeur.  The 
cliffs,  for  the  distance  of  about  a  league,  rise  to  the 
height  of  neariy  three  hundred  feet  and  display  several 
ranges  of  basaltic  columns,  one  above  another,  separated 
either  by  dark-coloured  amygdaloid,  or  by  ochreous 
earths  of  different  colours.  This  portion  of  the  coast 
(which  is  all  comprised  in  the  projection  called  by  sea* 
men  Bcngore  Head)  is  very  much  indented  ;  and  the 
narrow  promontories  which  separate  the  little  buys  or 
ports,  as  they  are  called,  are  frequently  terminatini  by 
needles  or  insulated  basaltic  columns.  The  various 
columnar  fa^es  presented  by  the  cliffii  in  each  of  the 
ports  have  a  pleasing  appearance.  In  the  port  nearest 
the  Causeway  is  a  nandsome  group  of  pillars,  calkd 
the  Giant's  Organ.  But  Port  Pleaskin,  at  the  Eastern 
point  of  Bengore  Head,  surpasses  all  its  rivals.  The 
cliffs  there  attain  their  greatest  height  and  the  basaltic 
strata  emerge  completely  from  the  level  of  Uie  sea. 
The  two  uppermost  ranges  of  pillars,  along  the  front  of 
that  bay,  preserve  their  regularity  tluoughoiit ;  they  are 
separately  about  fiAy  feet  in  height  Mid  are  not  less^ 
perhaps,  than  four  hundred  feet  in  length. 

The  columnar  basalt  of  this  coast  is  traversed  by  Whia  dykes 
twelve  or  fourteen  of  those  singular  nineralogical  ap- 
pearances called  whin  dpket,  llicse  are  thin  walls  of 
basalt,  generally  darker  and  closer  grained  than  the 
Burroundinic  mass,  and  breaking  into  small  triangular 
prisms,  l^e  whin  dykes  are  seldom  above  ten  incliea 
in  thickness,  •  but  penetrate  and  divide  the  whole  body 
of  the  surrounding  basalt  in  a  direction  from  South- 
West  to  North-East  Tliey  seem  to  have  filled  up  tha 
fissures  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  stratified  mass>es. 

A  large  proportion  of  iron,  from  twenty-five  to  fiHy 
per  cent,  is  contained  in  the  basalt  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway ;  and  the  pillars  are,  in  consequence,  so  many 
natural  magnets,  whose  lower  extremity  is  their  North 
pole,  end  the  upper  extremity  their  South  pole.  Ben- 
gore  Ilesd  has  a  sensible  effect  on  the  ship*s  com- 
pass at  a  little  distance  out  at  sea.  The  black  diffs  of 
I)asa1t,  which  present  no  columnar  structure,  are  said  to 
be  amorphous,  and  it  is  generally  affirmed  and  believed 
that  no  regularity  is  discoverable  in  their  fracture ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake  of  some  importance  to  those  who  fM 
pleasure  in  investigrating  the  laws  of  Nature,  aa  the  frae- 
tures  of  this  amorphous  rock  evidently  bear  a  relatioa 
on  the  one  side  to  the  twisted  columns  of  the  Canseway, 
and  on  the  other  side  seem  to  exhibit,  on  a  large  scale, 
what  is  ordinarily  called  the  vitreous  fracture. 

In  many  of  the  capes  and  hills  in  the  North  of  Antrioi, 
pillars  are  met  with,  far  surpaming  in  dimensions  those 
of  the  Causeway.  At  the  promontory  called  Fairhead,  Fkirhetd. 
the  North- Elast  Cape  of  Ireland,  there  are  some  columns 
of  six  feet  diameter  and  230  feet  in  length.  In  tli«>s 
gigantic  masses  no  joints  or  articulations  arc  observable. 
Fairhead  rises  to  the  height  of  about  600  leet,  the  upper 
half  exhibiting  a  range  of  these  immense  perpendicular 
columns  for  a  distance  of  neariy  half  a  mile ;  tlie  lower 
half  is  a  sloping  abutment  composed  of  mans,  stiU 
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VND.  possess  a  hi^  degree  of  inflammability  from  the  resin 
^^  they  contain,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  a  concrete 
state  in  large  quantities  about  the  roots  between  the 
bark  and  the  woody  fibre.  Mr.  Aher  met  with  it  in  the 
Ticinity  of  fir-tree  roots,  oozing  out  of  a  turf-bank  in 
small  qoandties,  assuming  the  appearance  of  tallow,  as 
it  lay  thinly  spread  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  peat ;  it  bums 
whb  a  strong  destructiye  blaxe,  giving  much  snK>ke, 
and  kaTing  no  rcsklue,  when  fired  in  the  open  air. 
Tbe  peasantry  know  the  value  of  the  fir  roots  so  well, 
thai  they  dry  them  and  separate  the  fibres  longitudi- 
naUy,  which  senre  all  the  purposes  of  candles,  burning 
ilneely  with  a  strong  flame.  The  peat  immediately  in 
contact  with  this  deposit  is  denominated  greaoy  turf, 
and  Ibrms  a  stratum  two  or  three  feet  thick.  The  bark  of 
the  fir  is  sometimes  found  in  eitensive  layers  immediately 
above  the  root,  in  a  high  state  of  preservation,  so  as  to 
di^mwe  the  opinion  that- it  is  converted  into  peat. 
Layers  of  branches  are  often  found  midway  between 
tbe  fir  roots  and  the  stratum  of  clay  or  gravel  on  which 
the  bog  rests;  they  are  destitute  of  a  fibrous  or 
oiganiMd  appearance,  and  completely  uninflammable, 
though  deposited  in  a  highly  inflammable  peat. 

Oak  and  yew*trees  are  found  scattered  towards  the 
edge  of  the  bogs,  but  by  jio  means  so  generally  as  the  fir ; 
they  rest  oMwtly  on  clay  or  gravel,  and  when  inters 
mingled  with  fir,  the  latter  appears  in  many  cases  to  be 
a  distinct  growth.     But  the  fact  of  a  succession  of 
forests  la  established  by  more  direct  obserrations :  In 
the  bog  of  Moanahlnch»  near  Roscrea,  three  distinct 
Amnatiou  of  timber  have  been  met  with  ;  the  upper 
one  being  aboot  five  feet  below  the  surfiux  in  compact 
peftC  the  sfcond  about  two  feet  under  the  former,  and 
the  lowest  fimnatioa  retting  on  the  gravel  at  the  bot- 
tom.   Bog  baa  in  some  instances  been  found  imbedded 
in  mail,  and  la  one  place  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny,  it 
has  been  diaeovered  thirty-three  feet  below  the  surface. 
Tbe  Japerincombent  strata  were  as  follows : 

Fml 

Vegetable  earth  * S 

Mail  with  black  stones 15 

Tellow  day  with  hard  gravel 15 

B<^ 10 

Ipmcdiaiely  under  the  bog  lay  a  large  block  of  wood,  a 
pieee  of  which  was  sent  to  the  Dublin  Society,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  oak ;  it  was  in  contact  with  the  bog  earth 
or  bbck  moory  mould,  evidently  composed  of  rotten 
ngetable  aMtter*  and  was  well  preserved.  There  was 
■et  aay  stream  In  the  neighbourhood  which  could  have 
d^MMBted  the  soil  above  it.  (Rep.  1814.  vi.)     The  on- 

3 tie  qnaltty  so  nniversally  found  in  \yo^%,  must  effec- 
ypKvent  tbe  growth  of  all  plants  that  strike  deeply 
m  ths  giDQiid,  or  depend  for  subsistence  on  a  top  root ; 
hcaee  the  oak  is  never  found  growing  on  deep  bogs. 
IW  Seotch  fir  grows  better  than  any  other  tree  on  red 
b^g^ttid  lardi  pows  vigorously  on  Hhallow  black  bog. 
8pmea»  fir,  bin£,  and  alder  also  thrive  well. 
m.  With  lespect  to  the  vegeUble  matter  of  bogs,  Pro- 
*  ft— '  Wede  states  that  the  bog-moss,  iSphagnum,)  in 
U  appearances  of  whitish  yellow,  rose-colour, 
,  is  the  predominating  kind,  and  performs  the 
part  la  the  generating  of  turf-bogs.  The  great 
B-hair  moas  (P^trickmrn)  seems  to  be  the  next 
■*«q«M^-  Many  species  of  feather.moss,(frf7^iitfm,) 
thffead-mos8»  (SfjrKai,)  spring-moss,  (Afntiim,)  with 
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several  other  kinds,  lend  their  assistance.  Many  species  IRELAND 
of  lichens  ore  to  he  met  with  in  bogs.  The  rein -deer  \^^^^^ 
lichen  (L.  ransifirinus)  (though  not  growing  at  pre- 
sent in  our  climate)  is  found  in  abundance  in  our 
heathy  bogs.  The  shrubs  or  trees  growing  natunlly  in 
the  bogs  are  few  in  number.  The  sweet-scented  g^le, 
Dutch  or  bog- myrtle,  used  in  some  countries  instead 
of  hops,  or  in  tanning  calfskins,  is  abundant  in  some 
districts.  The  marsh  andromeda,  or  wild  rosemary, 
which  is  suspected  of  being  injurious  to  sheep,  is  rather 
common  in  the  bog  of  Alien  and  elsewhere.  The 
delicate  creeping  cranberry,  {Faccinitim  orycocctu^)  with 

}ts  little  assemblage  of  rose-coloured  leaves,  grows 
ireely  in  similar  situations.  Tlie  heaths  met  with  in 
the  bogfs  are,  the  fine-leaved,  {Erica  cinerea,)  the  com- 
mon or  ling,  (£.  culgari$,)  and  the  cross-leaved, 
(E.  ietralis,)  which  is  not  by  any  means  so  common  as 
Uie  other  two.  To  these  must  be  added  that  truly  in« 
digenous  and  beautiful  species,  the  Irish  or  St.  Daboec'i 
heath,  (£.  Daboeci,  r.  Mmziezia  polyfoiia,)  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  spungy,  though  not  absolutely  boggy, 

Cunds  of  Cunnamara.  (1814,  vi.)  Old  pits  or  turf- 
es  are  sometimes  found  filled  with  a  new  growth  of 
moss ;  the  leaves  of  duck-weed  and  other  aquatic  plants 
form  a  receptacle  for  the  seeds  of  the  mosses,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  vegetation,  generate  a  matting  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  or  fluid  peat,  capable  of  bearing 
the  weight  of  a  man. 

The  Commissioners  arrived  at  this  general  conclusion,  Tbcir  diitri* 
that  about  six-sevenths  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland  are  con-  butioa, 
tluned  within  a  portion  of  the  Island  of  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  its  entire  superficial  extent,  included  be- 
tween a  line  drawn  from  Wicklow  Head  to  Gal  way,  and 
another  drawn  from  Howth  Head  to  Sligo  ;  in  its  form 
resembling  a  broad  belt  stretching  across  the  centre  of  the 
Island,  with  its  narrowest  end  nearest  to  the  Capital, 
ond  gradually  extendino:  in  breadth  as  it  approaches  to 
the  Western  Ocean.  This  great  division  of  the  Island, 
extending  from  East  to  West,  is  traversed  by  the 
Shannon  from  North  to  Souih,  and  is  thus  divided  into 
two  parts ;  of  these  the  division  to  the  West  of  the 
river  contains  more  than  double  the  extent  of  the  boirs 
which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  division  to  the  East. 
The  engineers  employed  by  the  Commis.'uoiiers,  though 
differuig  cousidcrably  in  opinion  as  to  the  most  eligible 
mode  of  draining  the  hogs,  and  of  reducing  them  to  a 
Mate  of  cultivation ;  all  agreed,  however,  not  merely  as 
to  the  perfect  practicability  in  every  instance  of  reclaim- 
ing them,  but  also  that  the  measure  would  be  attended 
with  a  great  degree  of  profit.  (Rrp,  1810 — 11,  vi.) 

Forty  years  ago,  says  Mr.  Griffith,  one  of  the  engineers,  rmprove- 
the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westport  were  in  menu 
a  state  very  similar  to  that  which  the  mountains  of  Erris  effects^ 
and  Tyrawley  at  present  exhibit;  many  thousand  acres  of 
these  once  dreary  wastes  are  now  in  a  comparatively  high 
state  of  cultivation.     Tlie  system  of  improvement  usually 
adopted  in  the  mountains  of  Wcptport,  was  first  to  cut 
off  the  water  from  the  mountain  above,  next  to  plough 
up  and  burn  the  surface,  and  aflcrwards  to  lime  it.  Tlie 
whole  of  the  lime  which  has  been  laid  out  on  the  face  of 
these  mountains,  was  carried   in  panniers  on  horses* 
backs  from  the  sea-shore  at  Westport,  the  only  place  in 
the  country  where  it  can  be  procured. 

The  Westport  mountains,  like  those  of  Erris,  are 
chiefly  composed  of  mica  slate,  and  the  effect  which  a 
small  portion  of  lime  has  in  fertilizing  a  soil  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  such  rocks,  is  most  surprising. 
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lEBLANDi  The  feriilistng  effects  of  lime  on  this  soil  were  first 
brought  into  notice  in  the  neighbourhood  of  West- 
port  by  the  late  Marquess  of  Sligo*  by  whose  exaivple 
and  exertions  the  whole  face  of  the  country  has  beea 
ehaoged,  and  under  whose  encouragement  the  once 
paltry  fishing  village  of  Westport  is  now  become  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  best  built  towns  on  the  West  coast 
of  Ireland.  li  is  said  that  eighty  years  ago  there  was 
but  one  sixiall  field  of  eight  acres  of  green  ground  be- 
tween Castlebar  and  the  sea^coast,  and  that  was  round 
W^tport  House,  and  within  forty  years  the  roads  to.  the 
West  did  not  pass  Castleban  At  present  a  mail<^oach 
arrives  at  Westport  every  day. 

A  soil  covered  with,  peat  (says  Sir  H.  Da.vyiii  a 
JLetter  to  the  Commissioners)  is  a  soilcoveved  not  only 
with  fuel,  but  likewise  with  manure.  It  is  the  excess 
of  manure  only  which  is  detrimental ;  and  it  is  much 
more  easy  to  destroy  than  to  create  it.  To  cultivate 
a  bog  is  a  much  less. difficult  task  than  to  improve  a 
sand.  If  there  be  a  proper  level  to  admit  of  draining, 
the  larger  the  scale  of  operation,  the  less  must  be  the 
comparative  expense,  because  machinery  may  for  many 
purposes  take  the  place  of  manual  labour ;  and  the  trials 
which  have  been  already  made  by  private  individuals, 
prove  not  only  the  feasibility  of  the  general  project,  but 
i^rd  strong  grounds  to  believe  that  any  capital  ex- 
pended upon  it,  after  mature  and  well*digested  plans, 
would,  in  a  few  years,  afford  a  great  and  increasing 
interest,  and  would  contribute  to  the  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  population  of  the  Island. 

^  From  all  the.above  data,'*  continue  theCommissioners, 
**  we  can  confidently  pronounce  that  the  extent  of  peat 
soil  in  Ireland  exceeds  2,830,000  English  acres,  of  which 
we  have  shown  that  1,576,000  consist  of  flat  red  bog, 
all  of  which,  according  to  the  opinions  above  detailed, 
might  be  converted  to  thegeneral  purposesof agriculture; 
tlie  remaining  1,255,000  acres  form  the  covering  of 
mountains,  of  which  a  very  large  proportion  might  be 
improved  at  a  small  expense,  for  pasture,  or  still  more 
beneficially  applied  to  the  purposes  of  plantation." 

There  is  invariably  an  ascentfrom  the  edge  towards 
the  interior  of  the  bog,  even  where  it  is  higher  than  the 
adjoining  country,  for  some  miles ;  this  ascent  is  some- 
times very  gradual,  and  sometimes  very  sudden,  rising 
18  ^or  20  ffBet  in  the  course  of  300  or  400  yards ; 
where^  in  some  instances,,  the  bog  is  higher  than  the 
houses  on  the  firm  ground  near  its  edge,  and  as  high  as 
the  tops  of  the  castles  and  steeples  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  without  any  rising  ground  intervening.  Thus 
the  Irish  bogs,  instead  of  being  the  receptacles  of  rivers, 
are  more  frequently  their  sources.  The  lowest  bog  in 
Ireland  is  more  than  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
S  There  are  few  Countries  which  possess  greater  ad- 
vantages than  Ireland,  from  the  number  and  proximity 
of  their  rivers.  The  sources  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
Ireland  are  in  the  extensive  bogs  of  the  high  central 
district ;  they  have,  in  consequence,  a  more  equable  and 
less  violent  supply  of  water  than  if  they  depended  on 
mountain  springs.  Though  the  rivers  of  Ireland  are  in 
general  of  but  moderate  size,  they  are  most  of  them 
capable  of  being  made  subservient  at  little  expense  to 
internal  navigation.  It  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place 
to  enumerate  and  describe  briefly  the  most  important 
of  them.  A  more  particular  account  of  their  capabili- 
ties and  navigable  courses,  will  be  found  in  our  descrip- 
tions of  the  several  Counties  through  which  they  fiow. 
The  Shannon  rises  in  Lough  Clean  in  the  County  of 
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Leiirim,  within  about  fifteen  miles  of  the  bay  of  Sltgo.  IRELAKD. 
Flowing  in  a  Southecly  and  South- Westerly  direction,  ^-^N^*^ 
it  reaches  the  Atlantic  after  a  course  of  1 70  milea     It 
widens  ia  some  places  into  lakes  of  considerable  nair- 
nitude,  as  Loughs  Allen,  Boffin,  and  Derig,  (whioh 
render  the  navigation  somewhat  difficult,)  and  receives, 
it  is  computed,  no  less  than  seventy-siji  lesser  iStraams, 
of  which,  number,  the  Suek,  the  Inny,  the  Bnisna,  and 
a  few  more,  are  either  actually  navigable,  or  capable  of 
being  made  so. 

The  river  Barrow,  the  sounees  of  which  ane  in  the  Barrow. 
Slieve  Bloom  mouutains  and  the  Bog  of  Allen,  flows 
due  South,  and  is  navigable  fnom  Athif,  in  the  County 
of  Kildare,  to  the  tower  of  Hook  9t  the  moBtfa-  of 
Waterford  harboiu*,  a  distanoe  of  66  miles.  This 
river  runs  through  a  vemarkdbly.  fine  oonntry,  and 
the  scenery  of  ita  banks^  is  in  many  places'  extremely 
beautiful.  The  river  Nore,nmnittg  in  a South-fiaateriy 
course,  unites  with  the  Barrow  about  two  miles  above 
New  Ross.  It  is  navigable  about  15  miles  from  tbe 
confluence,  which  is  nearly  90  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  Suir  sepamtes  the  Cotmties  of  ISpperary  ami  ^^^ 
Kilkenny  from  that  of  Wateiford,  and  unites  with  the 
Barrow  in  the  estuary  called  Waterford  harbour.  It  is 
navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Waterford^  about  20  miles 
from  the  sea;  and  foramaU-erail  to  donmeli  3U  miles 
further  up. 

The  Black  water  washes  a  gffeat  tract  of  unoommooly  Blackwitci 
rich  land  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  County  of  Cork, 
flows  in  an  Easterly  direotion  till  it  reaches  Cappoqvin, 
and  tiieoce  due  South  till  it  reaohe»  the  sea  in  Yof^;hal . 
Bay.     The  Lee,  a  river  much  inferior  in  slse  to  the  Lee. 
Black  water,  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Kerry,  till 
it  meets  that  magnificent  estuary  Cork  harbour. 

TheBoyne,  flowing  through  the  rich  County  of  Mestfa,  Boyne. 
is  navigable  from  its>  mouth  at  Drogbeda  to  Nanran,  a 
distance  of  21  miles.  The  Lower  Bonn,  rendered  navi-  ^™« 
gable  for  sloops  from  Carlingford  Bay  to  Lough  Neagh, 
is  now  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Newry  Canal. 
The  Upper  Bann,  which  flows  from  the  Northern  extre- 
mity of  Lough  Neagh  through  Colerain  into  the  sea,  re- 
quires but  a  moderate  expenditure  to  render  its  navi- 
gation equally  commodious.     The  Foyle  descends  from  Foyie. 
the  mountains  of  Tyrone,  and  runs  Nbrttiwards  into  the 
sea  through  Lough  Foyle.     At  Londonderry  it  is  as 
wide  as  the  Thames  at  London,  and  its  banks,  a  little 
lower  down,  exhibit  some  noble  scenery.    The  river 
Slaney,  which  nms  neariy  South  from  the  County  of  Slni«y» 
Wicklow,  through  the  middle  of  that  of  Wexford,  Is 
navigable  to  Enniscorthy,  a  distance  of  15  miles  from 
the  sea.     The  Liffey,  flowing  through  Dublin,  is  a  very  liffty. 
trifling  stream,  and  possesses  but  little  capabifity  of  im- 
provement. 

Among  the  natural  advantages  of  tf^land,  the  number  HariKHK. 
and  excellence  of  its  harbours  must  not  be  forgotten. 
A  sanguine  and  patriotic  writer  has  calculated  that  there 
is  a  harbour  or  safe  road  for  every  13^  mites  of' Irish 
coast.  (Newcnham,  View  of  Ireland,  6.)  But  it  win 
be  sufficient  fbr  our  purpose  to  point  out  those  which 
hold  the  first  rank  of  importance. 

Lough  Swilly,  on  the  Northern  coast,  is  a  great  Loojh 
basin,  12  miles  in  length,  from  the  forU  at  the  entrance  ^^'^  ^" 
to  Inch  Island,  and  from  one  to  three  miles  wide ;  at 
low  water  the  soundings  through  all  this  extent  are  from 
two  to  12  fathoms.     Lough  Swilly  is  surrounded  by 
highlands,  and  presents  much  of  grand  though  naked  Bnntry. 
scenery.     Bantry,   and   Beerhaven,  in  the  County  of  Beerhtt*^ 
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Hl  Kekky,  an  nowise  inferior  to  the  former.     Cork  harbour, 
^  a  principal  rendeivous  of  ships  of  war,  is  one  of  the 
securest  in  the  world. 

Hie  rircr  Shannon  on  the  West  coast  affords  another 
fine  and  spacious  harbour.  From  Kerryheafl,  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  to  Scattery  Island,  where  the  ships 
of  war  and  East  Indiamen  usually  anchor,  the  di^^tance 
b  17  mfles  ;  and  from  the  Kerry  to  the  Clare  shore  by 
ttaA  island,  the  breadth  of  the  riyer  is  nearly  three 
mflea.  The  soundings  throuf^out.  Westward  of  Scattery 
bland,  are  firom  two  to  20  fathoms  ;  near  that  island 
4nin  two  to  seven,  with  a  mud  bottom. 

Blackaod  harbour,  on  the  West  coast,  is  sheltered 
fiom  the  Sooth-West  winds  by  the  hi(rh  land  of  Achil 
fdnnd  ;  it  is  five  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  with  good 
anchorage  throughout 
I        Strmngford  Lough  on  the  North-East,  and   Lough 
Foyle  on  the  North  coast,  are  safe  and  capacious  har- 
^  lionn  ;  the  entrance  to  the  former,  however,  is  some- 
vfcmt  intricate,  and  often  difficult  from  the  strength  of 
dM  cnrrenta  ;  that  of  the  latter  is  extremely  narrow. 
BroaAaven,  Hl^ewise  on  the  West  coast,  Carlingfbrd 
Harbour,   and    Belfast  Lough    on    the    North-East, 
WalcrlSnrd  on  the  South-East,  Kinsale,  Crookhaven, 
Caalighaveiu  on  the  South  and  Soulh-West  coasts,  are 
^  cseell«nt  harbours,  and  may  be  approached  in  siifety 
■d  in  tempeatuons  weather.     The  harbours  of  Howth  and 
*     that  of  Kingston  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  are  both  admir- 
able wotiKs ;  the  latter  especially,  which  is  formed  by 
molca  cmbfadng  a  basin  of  an  Irish  mile  sijuare  in 
deep  water,  is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  construc- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  world.    The  smaller  havens  for 
the  aeeooHBodation  of  fishmg  and  coasting  vessels, 
very  nrach  improved  of  late  years,  consider- 
oC  money  having  been  expended  on  them  by 
a  wish  lo  give  employment  to  the  Irish 


Hie  chief  canals  of  Ireland  (see  Canals)  are  the 
fiiaad  canal  and  the  Royal  canal :  the  former  uniting 
Bnfalin  with  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  and  the 
^  the  latter  ooDnect|ng  the  same  city  with  the 

Tbe  Newfy  canal  forms  a  junction  between 
■nd  CarliDgford  bay.     The  great  natural 
wlueli  Ireland  possesses  for  internal  navigation, 
be  Inoked  npon  as  a  store  of  resources  fur  the 
developcment  of  industry  at  a  fiiture  day,  hut  at 
the  internal  Goamerce  of  the  Country  is  by  no 
equal  to  tbeeharge  of  Iceeping  the  canals  already 
Mled  in  icpair. 

lakea  of  Ireland  are  extremely  numerous.     The 

if  them  is  Longh  Neagh,  which  cfivers  an  extent 

if  MgOM   acres :   it  ia  bounded    by  the  Counties   of 

Annagh,  Tyrone,  and  Londonderry.     Lough 

in  the  Ckraaty  of  Fermanagh,  is  35  miles  in 

nnd  ia  in  one  place  12  miles  wide :  its  banlcs 

general  well  wooded.     The  celebrated  lakes  of 

be  fonod  fully  described  under  Kcaav.    * 

ia  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  wood  in  Ireland ; 

nnlet  may  be  travelled  over  without  meeting  a 

tree.     Yet  it  ironkl  appear  from  the  old  Uisto- 

Ibai  tbe  Country  was  at  one  time  a  continuous 

Pflihapa   the   impracticability   of  the  native 

nrhieh  it  was  difficult  to  penetrate,  led  the  Eug- 

oettlers  to  fimn  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  their 

However  tbet  may  be,  the  Irish  woods  were 

with  an  nnspariag  hand;  and  well-grown 

is  warn  bardl j  to  be  seen  throughoat  the  entire 


kingdom.  Just  as  in  North  America,  wlvere  the  hatred  IRELAND 
of  the  thick  wcnnIs  led  to  so  indrseriminnte  a  (le.*(tniction 
of  them,  that  the  nakedness  of  the  landscape  in  the 
United  States  i.s  at  present  not  unfrequently  complainea 
of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  says,  that  in  his  time  Ireland 
had  too  much  wood  and  very  little  champap^ne  ground  ; 
but  Campion,  who  wrote  about  four  centuries  later, 
(1576,)  complains,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  English 
pale  was  too  naked.  Wakefield  (vol.  i.  p.  530.)  has  col« 
iected  much  testimony  to  show  tliut,  even  wiiliiu  the  last 
century,  the  woods  of  Ireland  were  of  great  extent. 
These  were,  probably,  coppice- woods.  It  is  doubted 
by  many  whether  the  climate  of  Ireland  be  as  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  large  timber  as  tliat  of  England. 
In  the  oak-woods  rvf  Kilkenny,  and  in  those  cif  Shillelah, 
in  the  County  of  Wicklow,  tliere  are  good-sixed  trees, 
but  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  **  monarch''  of  the 
wood.  The  finest  timber  in  Ireland  is  to  be  found, 
perhaps,  in  the  County  of  Fermanagh,  where  the  l>eech 
predominates,  and  in  that  of  Wateiford.  The  ash-tree 
is  not  indigenous,  but  it  flourishes  in  a  surprising  man- 
ner: the  whole  tract  of  light  calcareous  soil  from  Car- 
low  to  Kilkenny  would  be  a  forest  of  ash  in  a  very  few 
years,  if  it  were  not  for  the  cattle  and  the  plough.  The 
climate  of  Ireland  is  singularly  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  evergreens ;  the  holly  attains  a  great  size  even  on 
the  tops  of  mountains ;  tbe  evergreen  oak  and  the 
arbutus  grow  luxuriantly ;  tbe  latter  plant  is  not  found 
in  a  wild  state  in  any  other  Country  North  of  the  Alps. 
Some  old  yew-trees  are  of  astonishing  dimensions.  One 
•peeies  of  tills  tree,  called  the  Florencecourt  Yew,  with 
dark-coloured  erect  leaves,  like  the  cypress,  appears  to 
be  peculiar  to  Ireland,  where  it  is  not,  however,  by  any 
means  common.  Myrtle  grows  in  abundance  near  all 
the  coasts,  but  particularly  on  the  South -Ea.s tern  shores 
in  the  County  of  Wexford,  where  it  is  ofien  made  into 
besoms.  '  The  woods  of  Ireland  were  infested  by  wolves 
till  the  middle  of  the  XVI  Ith  century;  a  sure  proof  of 
a  backward  state  of  cultivation.  In  a  patent  of  King 
James  I.  the  wolves  are  even  said  to  be  numerous. 

When  that  intelligent  traveller,  Arthur  Youn«;:,  visited  RosdSi 
Ireland,  in  1779,  be  was  surprised  at  the  snperioritv  of 
the  Irish  over  the  English  roads.  **  For  a  Count r},'  he 
says,  "  so  far  behind  us  as  Ireland,  to  have  got  suddenly 
so  much  the  start  of  us  in  the  article  of  roads,  is  a  spec- 
tacle  that  canuot  fail  to  strike  the  English  traveller 
exceedingly."  (Tra^U  in   Irviand,  ii.  56.)     **  I  could 
trace  a  route  upon  paper  as  wild  as  fanc}' could  dictate, 
and  ever)-  where  find  beautil'ul  roads  without  break  or 
hindrance  to  enable  me  to  rculixe  my  desipi. '     (i6. 
57.)     But  the  Irihh  roads  have  been  wonderfully  im- 
proved and  increased   in   number  since  the  time  of 
Young.      Magnificent  roads   have   been    constructed 
within  these  few  years,  under  the  direction  of  engineers 
employed  by  Government,  through  the  wild  and  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  South-West.     The  general  ex- 
cellence of  the  roads  in  Ireland  may,  perhaps,  be  chiefly 
ascribed  to  the  abuiirlapce  of  hanl  limestone,  to  tlie  ab- 
sence of  retentive  clay,  and  of  light  sandy  foundations, 
aad  in  some  mea^^ure  to  the  climate,  which,   though 
moi?4t,  is  seldom  incommoded  iiith  floods  or  drenching 
rains.      In  I8()9,  Newenham  (Tieir  o/* /re/a/i</)  ven- 
tured to  pronounce  that  **  in  proportion  to  its  sixe,  there 
are  few  Countries  which  have  so  many,  and  not  one, 
perhaps,  which  has  so  good  roads  as  Ireland."     Now, 
it  is  worth  while  to  remark,  that  the  improvement  of  the 
Irish  roads  is  of  a  comparatively  recent  date.     Even  iu 
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LAKD.      Notwithsiaiidiii^  the  fertility  of  the  Irish  soil,  it  is 

v^/  certain  thmt  the  averagre  produca  of  crops  is  inferior 

altorc  to  that  in  Eng^land,  perhaps  in   t)ie   ratio  of  four  to 

fire.      The  cause  of  this   inferiority  must  be  sou^i^t 

In  the  poverty  and  misoianagemeni  of  the  af^riculturists. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  till  the  land  in 

Ireland,  are  wholly  without  capital ;  they  are  without 

implements,  make  use  of  inferior  seed,  and  fetch  their 

prodnce  to  market  in  the  most  slovenly  manner.    The 

licfaoess  of  the  land,  which  will  oAen  produce  succet* 

mm  crops  of  com,  without  requiring  the  previous  at- 

tanlion  of  the  husbandman ;  the  great   abundance  of 

Dfttural  manures,  such  as  mari  and  limestone  gravel ; 

and  the  general  dryness  and  friability  of  the  soil,  which 

•eklom  requires  more  than  a  pair  of  small  horses  to  the 

plough  ;  are  so  many  advantages  which  have  allowed 

the  Irish  fanner  to  persevere  in  his  remiss  and  slovenly 

bnbitii.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  agriculture  is 

not  of  very  ancient  date  in  that  Country,     llie  agricul- 

tnre  of  the  native  Irish  must  have  been  of  the  most 

wretdied  description  imaginable.     But  even  in  the  be- 

ginninic  of  the  XVII Itli  century,  the  agriculture  of 

Ireland  was  barely  suffieient  to  suppost  a  population  of 

little  more  than  two  millions.     So  contracted  was  the 

tillage  about  the  year  1 7 27,  that  a  single  unfavourable 

season,  as  we  learn  from   the  Letters  of  Archbishop 

Boulter,  was  productive  of  great  distress,  at  least  to 

those   who  did   not  subsist    throughout  the   year  on 


In  a  Iietter  to  Lord  Carteret,  dated  July  20th,  1727, 
lie  Grace  says,  "As  to  the  Com  and  Tillage  Bill,  the 
great  damage  to  this  Kingdom  from  landlords  tying  up 
their  tenants  from  ploughing,  the  throwing  so  many 
families  out  of  woric  that  might  be  employed  by  tillage, 
and  the  terrible  scarcity  next  to  a  famine,  that  a  great 
part  of  this  Kingdom  now  labours  under,  by  the  com 
not  yielding  well  last  year,  and  to  which  we  are  liable 
npon  any  the  least  accident  in  our  harvest,  makes  us  all 
Tery  desirous  of  having  it  passed  ;  and  as  it  is  only  five 
acres  out  of  a  hundred  that  are  to  be  tilled,  and  that 
every  fiumer  has  two  years  to  lay  out  his  schemes  of 
ploughing,  we  hope  it  will  not  be  accounted  any  hard- 
ship to  force  them  to  till  so  small  a  portion  of  their 
land.*  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  Letters  of  Arch- 
bishop  Boulter,  that  during  his  administration  in  Ire* 
land,  not  more  than  one-fortieth  part  of  that  Country  was 
ander  tillage,  and  not  more  than  a  tenth,  perhaps,  of  that 
winch  is  tilled  at  the  present  day.  In  the  same  Letter  the 
Pirimate  ol^serves,  **  In  some  of  Uie  finest  Counties  there 
is  not  a  corn-field  to  be  seen  in  ten  or  fifteen  miles  tra- 
velling^.'' At  present  cultivation  reaches  to  the  tops  of 
the  moantaius. 

In  1809,  a  well-informed  writer  (Xewenham,  Fietr, 
308.)  calculated  that  there  were  probably  two  millions 
of  aerea  in  Ireland  employed  in  the  culture  of  grain, 
besodcs  about  800,000  acres  of  potatoes  and  150,OUO 
of  flax  ;  but  as  the  internal  consumption  of  the  Country, 
as  well  as  the  exportaSon  of  grain  and  agricultural 
prodocc  of  all  kinds,  have  increased  within  the  last 
twenty  years  in  the  ratio  of  at  least  three  to  five,  the 
land  at  present  under  tillage  in  Ireland  must  amount,  at 
the  roost  moderate  calculation,  to  five  millions  of  acres, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  Island. 

In  the  wilds  of  Mayo,  and  throughout  a  great  part  of 
the  West  of  Ireland,  the  culture  ol*  laud  is  htill  in  so 
infantile  a  state,  that  the  earth  is  rendered!  productive 
r&ther  by  the  accumulation  of  labour,  tlmn  by  the  as* 


sistance  of  skill  or  capital.  There  the  crop  of  potatoes  irrlanD 
is  every  thing ;  a  crop  cultivated  chiefly  with  the  spade. 
This  system  pervades  in  some  degree  every  part  of  the 
Island  ;  on  it  depends  the  subsistence  of  the  cultivator 
and  his  whole  family.  His  wants,  indeed,  are  few,  and 
easily  supplied,  else  it  would  be  im|>ossible  for  him  to 
subsist  on  such  scanty  means  of  support ;  but  this  cir- 
cumstance occasions  a  habit  of  indolence,  which  is 
attended  with  very  bad  effects.  The  small  farmers' 
potatoes  are  oflen  lefl  in  the  ground  till  the  commence- 
ment of  frost  makes  him  apprehensive  that  his  food  may 
be  locked  up  in  Uie  earth  ;  and  though  very  serious  in- 
convenience has  often  been  the  consequence  of  this 
neglect,  yet  the  Irish  peasant  has  not  yet  learned  to 
adopt  a  better  method.  (Wukefield,  i.  583.)  Mr.  Young 
calcubted  that,  converting  Irish  acres  into  English,  it 
would  require  an  expense  of  five  pounds  per  acre  to 
place  Ireland  on  the  same  footing  with  England  in  re- 
gard to  her  rural  economy. 

Although  the  husbandry  of  Irish  farms  is,  generally 
speaking,  of  a  very  wretched  description,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  examples  ure  wanting  there  of  scien- 
tific agriculture.  Indeed  the  Scotch  system  of  agricul- 
ture may  be  said  to  be  generally  practised  on  the  large 
farms,  or  those  which  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  geu- 
tlemen.  The  lower  Onlers  alone  arc  obstinately  op- 
posed to  any  change  of  the  old  routine  ;  yet  even  among 
Uiem  impmvements  are  daily  introduced,  and,  consider^ 
ing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Country,  particularly 
the  cheapness  of  labour,  the  loss  arising  from  their  de« 
fective  system  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  imagined. 

As  systems  of  agriculture,    however,  ought   to   be 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  Countries  in  which  they  are 
practised,  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  must,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, differ  widely  from  that  which  is  found  to  tuiswer 
in  Great  Britain.  In  some  climates  Nature  i>eremptorily 
prescribes  to  the  farmer  the  course  which  he  is  to  fol- 
low ;  the  great  heats  of  summer  and  the  heavy  rains  of 
winter  are  equally  obstructive  of  the  operations  of  hus- 
bandry ;  vegetation,  too,  depends  wholly  on  the  seasons^ 
being  at  one  time  wholly  at  a  stand,  while  at  another  it 
nms  up  with  a  rapidity  which  it  is  im|)08sible  to  check. 
In  a  Country  having  such  a  climate,  as  in  the  South  of 
France,   the  farmer  has  no  discretion  ;  he  must  follow 
the  seasons  and  obey  Nature,  ^hicli  admits  of  no  con- 
trol,    liut  Ireland  is  an  example  of  the  opposite  kind; 
in  that  Country  the  ground  may  be  tilled  every  day  in 
tiie  year  ;  the  vegetatlun  of  grasses  is  never  suspended 
by  the  severity  of  winter;  the  distinction  of  the  seasons 
is  not  MO  strongly  marked  as  to  deprive  the  husbandman 
of  a  large  choice  in  the  routine  of  cultivation  which  he 
is  to  adopt.     The  corn  grown  in  Ireland  is  decidedly 
inferior  to  that  of  England  ;  and  the  cause  of  this  in- 
feriority is  obviously  not  the  want  of  agricultural  skill ; 
but  the  humidity  and  moderate  temperature  of  the  cli- 
mate, which  are  alike  unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of 
grain.     But  the  cultivation  of  artificial  grasses,  which 
Nature   points  out  as  the  proper  object   of  the  Irish 
farmer,  is  as}et  hardly  kiM)\vn  in  that  Country.     How- 
ever prosperous,  therefore,  agriculture  may  be  in  Ireland 
at  present,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  admits  of  very  great 
improvements,  not  only  from  eradicating^  the  bad  habits 
of  the  suuill  farmers,  but  also  by  modifyiu'j:  the  system 
of  scientific  agriculture  introduced  from  (ireat  Britain, 
in  such  a  manner  us.  to  suit  the  climate.     The  increase 
of  agriculture  in  Ireland  may  be  estimated  fn>m  a  com- 
paritoQ  of  the  exports  of  former  periods  with  those  of 
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rUL  Since  tiM  yeir  1887,  a  good  deal  of  (i^roond  in  Ire- 
m^  land  has  been  given  up  to  the  coltureof  tobacco ;  nbove 
2M  aeres  in  the  Comiiy  of  Waaford  alone,  were  thun 
CBHiloycd  in  182f .  A  good  eapital  it  requisite  for  tha 
aacoewful  caltiTation  dT  tobacco ;  and  the  success  of 
tha  crop  is  veiv  precarious.  Yet  the  experiment  in 
Iralaad  has  yielded,  in  some  instances,  a  profit  of  ^100 
per  acre,  aiid  the  g^und  is  much  the  better  for  it 
Tlic  tobacco  it  of  a  very  ioierior  quality,  but  from  its 
»BC8s  has  a  ready  sale. 
Iielaad  has  dcriYed  incalculable  advantages  from  the 
of  the  linea-manufacture ;  not  so  much 
as  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  That 
of  industry,  though  not  carried  on,  perhaps, 
to  the  system  which  the  economist  would 
ribe,  is  well  calculated  to  exert  an  influence  on  tha 
of  the  people.  It  is  a  domestic  industry  in  which 
family  is  more  or  less  enp^ed.  The  spinners 
tha  weavers  in  Ireland  are  in  p^eneral  rural  pea- 
itrj,  unitiag  to  their  manufacturing  business  the  care 
of  a  few  acres,  aad  uncorrupted  by  the  vicious  habits  of 
toma  and  manuflKtoriei*.  The  rapid  gprowth  of  the 
fiDcn-niaaufacture  in  Ireland  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing Table. 

esiporied  from  Irtiatid  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

la  the  year  1710 1.6«^»,574 

1720 2,437,9H4 

1730 4J36.203 

1740 6,627,771 

1750 11.2<KM«0 

1760 l3.3Tr>,456 

1770 20.->C0.754 

1780 IS.754,221 

1790 37,446,133 

1800 33,850,090 

1810 37,165,089 

1818 55,770.636 

1822 49,414,775 

1823 43,464,363 

J  inlercoarse  between  Great  Britain 
•ad  Ireland  having' been  placed,  in  1824,  on  the  footing 
ef  a  peaaliny  tiaflfe,  there  are  no  official  records  of  the 
Inii  linetis  io^MNted  into  Great  Britain  since  that  year ; 
hiA  Iha  decreaaa  apparent  towards  the  end  of  the  above 
Xaida  la  aol  aienly  accidental  or  aacribable  to  the  ordi- 
iiactnationa  of  trade.  In  fact,  the  linen-manufiM)- 
m  latlaiid  is  moch  declined,  and  has  yiehied  no 
■niU  to  thoee  engaged  in  it  for  the  last  five  years. 
ahe  caoaa  ofUiie  chaage  is  the  comparative  cheapness 

;  and  still  more  the  growth  of  a  mann* 
m  wUeh  liaea  and  cottoo^yam  are  united,  and 
haaiafp  tlie  ippeaianee  of  fine  linen,  so  as  to  de- 
ceive the  most  practised  eye,  can  be  sold  with  profit  at 
Ufthaprica, 
■*'  Li  eoaspcDsataon  tar  ihm  decline  of  the  lincn-manu* 
tha  North  of  Irehmd,  particulariy  Belfast,  has 
aanli  siiare  of  the  maoofacture  of  cotton, 
tha  noet  important  and  decided  advancement  of 
biaaeh  of  buBMss  has  taken  place  since  1824,  and 
thenfore*  be  but  imperfectly  exhibited  from  ofAciai 
:  previous  to  that  year,  however^  the  steady 
of  the  manu&cture  was  manifest  from  the  in- 
inporutioa  of  cotton-wool  and  yam.  Tha 
cptton-etaft  mana&etaied  in  Ireland,  and  exported  to 
Great  Britmn, 
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182a...  to...    406,687  >^v— >^ 

1828 556,046 

1824 3.840,699 

1825 6,418,640 

The  consumption  of  cotton-goods  in  Ireland  is,  perhaps, 
more  than  double  what  it  wus  twenty  years  sgo. 

The  woollen  manufacture  is  one  for  which  Ireland  WooDeai, 
appears  to*possess  many  nstural  advantagea    The  wool 
of  the  native  Irish  sheep  was  remarkably  fine,  far  sur» 
passing  that  of  England.    Hiis  fine  wmilled  breed  still 
exists  in  the  Donegal  motmtains ;  but  throughout  the 
Country  it  has  given  way  to  the  English  breeds  of  sheep, 
which  are  much  lesa  troublesome,  and  more  profitable 
to  the  grazier.    The  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland 
seems  to  offer  an  example  of  a  gpreat  branch  of  industry 
elTectoally  cruslied  byill-advised  legislation.  Sir  William 
Temple,  in  his  Letter  on  the  advancement  of  trade  in 
Ireland,  written  in  167S,  to  the  Eari  of  Essex,  says, 
**  Regard  must  be  had  to  those  points  wherein  the  trade 
of  Ireland  comes  to  interfere  with  any  main  branches 
of  the  trade  of  England  ;  in  which  case  the  encourage- 
ment of  such  trade  cnight  to  be  either  declined  or  mo- 
derated, and  so  give  way  to  the  interest  of  trade  in 
En^rland."     Speaking  of  the  wool  in  Ireland,  he  ffays, 
**The  improvement  of  this  commodity  by  manufuctnrers 
in  this  Kingdom  wonhl  give  so  great  a  damp  to  the 
trade  of  FIngland,  that  it  seems  not  fit  to  be  encouratred 
here."    To  disable  the  people  of  Ireland  from  excelling, 
or  even  vying  with  the  English  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, was  one  of  the  earliest  eflbrts  of  that  mercantile 
spirit  which  prevailed  in  England  snbscqtient  to  the 
Restoration. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  William  III. 
several  Acts,  passed  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  raw 
wool  from  England,  and  to  rnconrage  its  importation, 
displayed  a  jeelmisy  of  the  Irish  manufacturer.  At 
length,  by  the  9  and  10  William  III.  c.  40,  the  exporta 
tion  of  fiil1er*s«earth  and  scouring  cloy  to  Ireland  was 
prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  It  was  not  known 
at  that  time  that  Ireland  possessed  an  abondant  snpply 
of  fullerVearth. 

The  progress   of  the   Irish  woollen  manufactures, 
however,  continued  to  cause  increasing  disquietude  to 
the  monopolists  in  England,  and  the  Pariiament  accord- 
ingly, under  the  influence  of  the   manufacturers,   re- 
solved to  take  decisive  measures  to  preclude  all  com** 
petition  of  Ireland  with  England  in  foreign  markets. 
In  1698,  the  English  Lords  presented   an  address  to 
King  William  III.,  stating,  '*that  the  growing  manu- 
facture of  cloth  in  Ireland,  both  by  th^  cheapness  of 
all  sorts  of  necessaries  of  life,  and  goodness  of  materials 
for  making  all  manner  of  cloth,  doth  invite  his  sub- 
jects of  England   with  their  families  and  servants  to 
leave  their  habitations  to  settle  there,  to  the  increase  of 
the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  which  makes  his 
loyal  subjects  in  this  Kingdom  very  apprehensive  that 
the  fin-ther  growth  of  it  may  greatly  prejudice  the  said 
manufiicture  here ;  and  praying  that  his  Majesty  would 
be  pleased,  in  the  most  public  and  effectual  way  tliat 
may  be,  to  declare  to  all  his  subjects  of  Ireland,  that 
the  growth  and  increase  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
there  hath  long  and  will  \ye  ever  1ooke<l  upon  with  great 
jealousy  by  all  his  suhjects.of  this  Kingdom."     A  few 
weeks  oHerwards,  the  Commons  presented  a  similar 
address ;  and  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  say  in  reply, 
**  Clenttemcn,  I  will  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  discourage 
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^O.  whicb  claimed  the  bounty,  did  not  eic^d  three  or  four 
^^  hundred  in  number.     But  the  total  number  of  men 
registered  in   1S21    amounted  to    36,000 

1822 44.89:2 

1823 49,448 

1824 54,48r> 

1825 57,809 

1826 58,044 

tlma  exhibiting  a  uniform  increase. 

The  oil  nuuiufiictured  in  the  Irish  fisheries  it  chiefly 
call  acted  firon  the  aun-ftsh,  which  viiits  the  North  and 
North-Weat  coaata  at  certain  periods,  and  in  consider- 
able munbera.    The  quality  of  the  oil  thus  mnnufae- 
inred.  haa  been  lately  to  much  improved,  as  to  procnre 
fiir  it,  in  the  eatination  of  many,  a  preference  to  sper- 
maceti oil,  particnlariy  for  domestic  purposes,  while  the 
eo«t  to  the  consumer  is  one-third  less. 
'«y       Aaother  proof  of  the  rapid  developement  of  the  re- 
■^  aourcea  of  Ireland,  may  be  found  in  the  annually  in- 
creasini^  sums  levied  on  the  Country  by  the   Grand 
Juries.     Hie  eipcnditures  of  Grand  Juries  may  in 
general  be  considered  aa  sums  laid  out  in  national  im- 
proremcnt,  and  as  proportioned  to  the  financial  capa- 
failitica   of  the  Country.     When    Mr.  Young  was    in 
Ireland  in  1776—9,  he  learned  that  the  sum  raised 
mnnually  by  Grand   Juries  for  roads,    bridges,    &c. 
amounted  to  about  ^140,000.     In   1803,  the   money 
leTied  by  them  amounted  to  £^0,998;   in  1S04  to 
^£407,4 19  ;  in  1805  to  ^^465,263  ;  in  1806  to  j^487,l 88 ; 
riiowin^r  a  constant  augmentation.     During  this  latter 
period,  many  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  exclaiming,  as 
we   lean  from    Newenham,   (Fiew  of  Ireland,  34.) 
nf^nat  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  annually  raised  by 
Grand  Juries,  which  actually  amounted  to  four  times 
the  sum  kried  on  the  land,  110  years  l*efore,  for  the 
support  of  Oofemment.    But  that  writer  justly  observes 
that  the  money  raised  by  Grand  Juries  is  more  directly 
applied  to  obiecta  of  utility,  than  perhaps  any  other 
pablic  eipenditnre  whatever.     In  1827,  however,  the 
anma  raised  in  Ireland  by  Grand  Jury  presentments 
(theOty  of  Dublin  being  omitted  in  the  return)  amounted 
to  ^^838,030,  an  increase  which  alone  would  \ye  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  eoonomical  prosperity. 
*^       The  history  of  the  Irish   revenue  furnishes  another 
proof  and  illustration  of  rapid  national  developement 
The  native  Irish  having  little  or  no  money,  paid  their 
tales  to  their  Rings  or  Chieftains  in  kind.   The  revenue 
ariaiag  to  the  En^ish  Sovereigns,  and  collected  wholly 
from  their  sniijecta  within  the  pule,  was  at  first  very  in- 
eoaaideffable ;  indeed  it  was  long  l>efore  it  sufficed  for 
the  offdinary  expenses  of  administration.     In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  according  to  Walsingham,  the  Irish 
levcnoe  amoantcd  to  iESO.OOO ;  but  Sir  J.  Davies  seems 
better  entitled  to  credit  when  he  asserts  that  it  never 
XlO.OOO.     Richard  II.  was  obliged  to  contri- 
to  the  Irish  Exchequer  30,000  marks  out  of  his 
private  fmda.     During  the  greater  part  of  the  XVth 
emtory,  the  revenue  of  Ireland  fell  far  short  of  the 
tipenaea  of  Government    (Rymer,  Fed,  x.)      Under 
Henry  VII.  duties  were  imposed  on  merchandise  which 
a  revenue  of  £bOOO  per  annum.     This  slender  in- 
increased  in  the  rrign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  the 
of  Religions  Houses,  and  by  enforcing  the 
hwB  agaiaat  abaentcea.     Nevertheless  Ireland  had  be- 
eome,  at  the  aecemion  of  EHxabeth,  so  great  a  burden 
to  England,  that  the  chaifo  of  the  Irish  Government, 
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during  the  first  15  years  of  that  Queen's  reign,  amounted  IRELAND, 
to  neariy  half  a  million,  or  above  four  times  the  gross 
produce  of  the  Irish  revenue  within  the  same  time. 
From  a  Brirfe  of  the  Kinffe'n  Revenewen  in  Ireland, 
preserved  in  the  Lamdown  MSS.  (No.  156.)  it  apjiears 
that  the  net  revenue  on  an  ovemge  of  16  years,  from 
1593  to  1609  inclusive,  amounted  to  only  £5764,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  a  fourth  of  the  annual  charge  of  the 
Government.  Towards  the  close,  however,  of  the 
XVI Ith  century,  a  more  vigorous  administration  raised 
the  gross  revenue  to  half  a  million,  and  the  increase  of 
population  and  industry  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century,  produced  more  important  results ;  as  will  ap- 
pear finoni  the  annexed  Table. 

Net  produce  of  the  Irish  Revenue  on  an  average  often 

wan  ending  in 

1739   £472.303 

1749 487,38» 

1759  632.757 

1769 747,194 

1779 749,507 

1769  950,511 

Net  average  produce  1  |  diu  oin 
froml7y2tolSOl   ^^^^^^^^^ 

Net  Revenue  in 

1809  5,921.670 

1816 7,126,607 

1820  4,432,642 

The  taxation  of  Ireland  is.  at  present,  light  in  the  ex-  Itsh 
tremc,  and  yet  the  net  produce  of  the  ordinary  revenue 
of  that  Kingdom  (loons  and  duties  appropriated  to 
national  objects  not  being  included  in  the  calculation) 
amounts  to  nearly  five  millions  of  money,  or  about  ten 
times  the  sum  that  was  raised  from  the  Country,  with 
difficulty,  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  centur)-.  Per- 
haps Histoiy  furnishes  no  example  of  an  equally  rapid 
growth  of  revenue. 

There  is  one  nranch  of  the  Iri^h  revenue  which  de-  Hoit-OIBct. 
aerves  to  be  examined  more  in  detail,  from  the  light 
which  it  is  calculated  to  throw  on  the  progress  of  social 
organization.  We  mean  the  revenue  c»f  the  Post-Office ; 
an  institution  so  intimately  connected  with  and  so  strictly 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  a  commercial  and  civilized 
society,  that  its  productiveness  furnishes  no  bad  criterion 
of  the  general  improvement  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  net  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  in  Ireland  amounted 

in  the  year  1785 to. . . .     £5,430 

1795 12,926 

1805 62.260 

1815 123.640 

1825 225.309 

1827 236,648 

In  the  year  1716,  the  whole  National  debt  of  Ireland  Debt 
was  only  ^16,106 ;  but  this  went  on  gradually  increasing, 
till  it  amounted,  in  1798,  to  the  sum  of  «^,349.760. 
The  war,  however,  which  followed,  caused  a  continual  and 
rapid  augmentation  of  the  debt,  till  it  reached,  in  1817, 
the  immense  sum  of  £134,602.769.  As  the  interest  of 
this  debt  was  more  than  could  be  niise<l  in  the  Country, 
without  the  hazard  of  provoking  an  insurrection,  it  was 
deemed  expedient,  in  1817,  to  unite  the  ExchiMiuer  of 
Ireland  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  to  con- 
solidate the  public  debts  of  the  two  Kingdoms. 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  Ireland  has  nearly  PopuUtioa. 
kept  pace  with  that  of  its  commerce  and  agriculture. 
Sir  William  Petty,  without  mentioning  the  data  from 
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AMU.  md  nth  ceutiiriM  for  the  attainineiits  of  her  seholarst 
who  were    among   the    most   distinguished   literary 
characters  at  the  Courts  of  the  Saxon  Kings  and  of 
Charienane.    But  this   was  only  a  temporary  and 
pntia!  Hgnt     When  the  Northmen  commenced  their 
descents  on  the  Northern  coast,  where  the  chief  of  St 
CohMnba's  settlements  were  situated,  the  ecclesiastics 
took  to  fight,  and  from  the  harharous  condition  of  the 
people  at  a  later  period,  it  is  quite  errdent  that  the 
feming  of  the  Irini  clergy  nerer  extended  beyond  the 
walla  of  their  monasteries,  perhaps  was  nerer  cultivated 
IB  the  ▼nlgar  tongue,  and  must  be  considered  as  an 
SBotH  civilization,  quite  foreign  from  the  condition  of 
tne  natiou  m  general, 
of      In  an  old  FVench  Pbem  written  by  a  Norman  gentle* 
l»kiB  man,  who  accompanied  Richard  II.  in  his  expedition 
^-     into  Irefamd  in  1999,  we  find  a  curious  picture  of  the 
^*      ItmIi  in  that  Age.   *'  When  the  King  arrived  at  the  tower 
of  Waterlbrd,  the  people,  wretch^  and  ftlthy,  some  in 
rags,  fOBie  girt  with  a  rope,  the  one  living  in  a  hole  the 
o^her  in  a  Init,  came  into  the  water  for  the  speedy  on- 
Ibadiiig  of  the  barges. . .  Eariy  on  a  siimmer^s  morning, 
the  very  vigil  of  §L  John,  the  King  marched  directly 
towards  MaeM ore,  who  called  himself  excellent  King 
and  Lord  of  great  Ireland,  where  he  had  but  little  tcrri- 
tnry  of  any  kind.     As  he  refined  to  submit,  the  King 
pivpared  to  go  into  the  depth!*  of  the  deserts  in  search 
of  liim,  for  his  abode  is  in  the  woods,  where  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  dwell  at  all  seanons,  and  he  had  with  him, 
sfccotdiug  to  report,  three  thonsand  hardy  men.   Wilder 
people  I  never  saw ;  they  did  not  afipear  to  me  much 
diamajed  at  the  English.     Orders  were  then  given  by 
the  King,  that  every  thing  around  should  be  set  fire  to  ; 
this  Tesolve  of  homing  was  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
Inah ;  many  a  village  and  house  were  thus  consumed. 
....  Two  Ihoaaand  five  hundred  of  the  wcIl-affected 
pcop/e  hi  the  Country  came  to  fell  the  woods  great  and 
small ;  for  tiiere  were  then  no  road^neither  could  any 
persoo,  however  he  might  be  furnished  with  bold  and 
vaKant  men,  find  a  passage,  the  woods  are  so  dang^eroos. 
Ton  must  know  tliat  it  is  so  deep  in  many  places,  that 
sbIcss  yoB  are  very  careful  to  observe  where  yon  go, 
yw  win  ptoBge  op  to  the  middle  or  sink  in  altogether. 
Mb  is  dieir  retreat,  and,  therefore,  no  one  can  catdl 


The  flofferiBgs  of  the  English  in  their  reareh  fh)m 
Walerftml  to  Dablfin  proves  the  wretched  nncaltivated 
'  of  the  Country.  *'  The  English  anny  had  little  to 
and  coald  find  nothing  to  buy,  no  one  bad  any 
bat  what  he  had  broajcht  with  hnn.  In  this  stale 
remaiiied  eleven  days,  finding  only  a  f^  green  oats 
hf  the  horses,  many  of  which  perished ;  no  one  eaa 
hdievc  what  the  Ensillsh  endured.  There  were  some 
gentlemen,  knights,  and  esquires,  who  did  not  eat  a 
aofsel  for  five  days  together."  The  author  thus 
descrilies  MaeMore.  **  I  saw  him  and  his  Irish 
fcir*nd  the  monatain  ;  he  had  a  horse  without  housing 
•r  saddle^  which  was  so  good  as  to  have  cost  him  fbar 
huadied  cows,  for  as  they  have  little  money  their 
mma]  tmffic  b  with  cattle.  In  coming  doftn,  he  galloped 
so  hard  tlut  f  never  saw  any  hare  or  deer  ran  with 
iBcfa  speed.  In  his  right  hand  he  bore  a  k>ng  chtft, 
which  he  east  with  much  skill :  he  was  a  fine  laige 
■■B,  weoderously  aetive :  to  look  at  him  he  seemed 
very  stem  and  savage.**  {f9ari.  MSS.  1389.) 

The  account  which  Henry  Cristell  gave  to  Froiesart 
eoineides  with  the  pracedhig.     '*  Ireland  is  oae  of  ths 


worst  countries  to  make  war  in  or  lo  oonquer,  from  its  IBEIANO. 
impenetrable  and  extensive fovesta,  lakes,  and  bogs«  ^  ^y^^ 
which  cannot  be  passed.  It  is  so  thinly  inhabited,  that 
the  Irish,  whenever  they  please,  desert  the  towns  and 
take  refuge  in  the  woods,  and  live  in  huts  made  of 
boughs,  like  wild  beasts.  They  are.  so  swifl  of  foot» 
that  no  man  at  arms,  though  well  moonted,  can  over^ 

take  them The   Irish   have  pointed  knives  with 

broad  blades,  sharp  on  both  sides ;  they  eut  their  eno- 
my's  throat  and  take  out  his  heart  which  they  oarry 
away.  They  are  a  very  hardy  race,  of  great  subtilty, 
various  in  temper,  and  paying  no  attention  to  oleantt* 
Bsss  nor  to  any  gentleman,  although  their  country  has 
several  Kings:  they  seem  desirous  to  remain  in  ihm 
wild  state  in  which  they  iiave  been  brought  up.'* 
(Froiss.  Ixl.)  Cristell,  who  waa  appointed  to  tsadl 
manners  to  four  of  the  Irish  Kings,  found  his  pnpils  very 
refractory ;  he  gives  the  following  singular  accoant  dT 
them.  **  I  rnnst  say,  these  Kinpi^  were  df  coarse  manners 
and  understandings,  and  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  to 
sofWn  their  nature  and  language,  very  little  progp'sss 
was  made.  As  they  sat  at  table  they  would  makt 
grimaces,  that  did  not  seem  to  me  either  gracefhl  off 
bscoming,and  I  resolved  to  make  them  drop  that  custom. 
When  these  Kings  were  seated  at  table,  and  tiie  first 
dish  was  served,  they  would  make  their  minstrels  and 
principal  servants  sit  beside  them,  and  eat  from  their 
plates  and  drink  firom  their  cups.  They  told  me  this 
W88  an  applauded  custom  in  their  Coontry  where  every 
thing  was  in  common  bat  the  bed ;  1  permitted  thia  lo 
be  done  for  three  days,  Imt  on  the  finirth,  I  placed  ths 
four  Kings  at  an  upper  table,  the  minstrels  at  another 
below,  and  the  servants  at  a  lo^cr  still.  The  Kings 
kwked  at  each  other  and  refused  to  eat,  saying  that  I 
bad  deprived  them  of  an  old  custom  in  which  they  had 
been  brought  up,  but  they  at  length  acquiesced  on  being 
assured  that  it  was  more  honourable  to  conform  lo  tiw 
manners  of  the  English.** 

Their  Majestim  as  well  as  thenr  subjeds  were  with* 
oirt  any  clothing  on  their  under  limbs ;  it  waa  with 
difficulty  that  Cristell  persaaded  them  to  pat  on  silk 
robes  trimmed  with  squirrel  skma,  for  they  only  wrapped 
tiiaaMelves  up  in  on  Irish  cloak;  they  used  neither 
soddiss  Dor  stirraps.  On  Richard*s  first  visit  to  Ireland 
in  1194,  the  Leinstcr  Chieftains  laid  aside  their  cap% 
skins,  and  girdles,  to  swear  fealty  on  tiieir  knees  to  the 
Eari  Marshal  of  England. 

In  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  tlie  Irish  without  the  pale  The  Iriili  {■ 
appear  to  have  been  still  nowise  superior  in  dviliaatioo  the  With 
lo  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand.     They  lived,  ac*  ^^utiuy. 
cording  to  Campion,  on  shamrocks,  water-cresses,  and 
•tlier  coarse  herbs ;  com,  *^  such  as  they  had,''  they  kept 
for  their  horses.     The^  frequently  bled  their  kioe  fbff 
the  sake  of  devouring  the  coagulated   \Aood^     Tho 
filthiness  of  their  persons  was  insupportable,  though  Iho 
mine  grave  Historian  observes,  *'They  have  now  left 
their  saffron,  and  leame  to  washe  their  shirtes  four  or 
fine  times  in  a  yeare."    The  country  was  one  continued 
marshy  forest  overrun  with  wolvea.     The  cattle  warn 
by  no  means  almndant.  (Campion,  p.  83.)    The  total 
absence  of  industry  and  ciiltivalion  among  the  nativo 
Irish  is  forcibly  described  by  Sir  John  D^vies.  '*  Yet  I 
dare  boldly  say  that  aever  any  particular  person  either 
hsfors  or  since  (the  time  of  Ueory  II.)  did  build  amy 
sloae  or  brick  house  for  his  private  habitation,  but  such 
as  have  lately  obtained  estates,  according  to  tliS  coorsa 
of  the  law  of  England*    Neither  dki  any  of  Ihs ji  m 
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AKDb  mdaptcd  to  a  people  who  are  not  used  to  acknowledge 
f^^  the  influence  of  opinion  and  the   authority  of  Law. 
Liberty  has  its  inconveniences  even  in  refined  States ; 
bat  among  a  rnde  people,  it  is  apt  to  be  disgraced  by 
turbulence  and  di^rder.     Those  who  refer  the  dis- 
turbances in  Ireland  to  special  causes,  are  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  lower  class  of  the  Irish.     Their 
gfierances  have  for  many  years  been  merely  chimerical ; 
but  they  ttill  cherish  the  memory  of  lawless  habits. 
Resistance  to  the  authority  of  Government,  and  the 
fiMncible  abduction  of  women,  are  crimes  encotira*^  in 
Irdand  by  popular  opinion ;  and  which  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  alone  can  succeed  in  suppressing.  (11  Report 
Qm.  1st  edit  in  182L) 
Nk         Hie  oldest  schools  in  Ireland  are  the  Parish  schools 
established  in  the  year  1537,  (28  Hen.  VIII.)  by  an 
Act  made  with  the  purpo!»e  of  promoting  in  Ireland 
''A  eonlbrmitie,  coincidence,  and  familiarity  in  lan- 
guage, tongue,  manners,  order,  and  apparel,  with  them 
that  be  cinl  people,  and  do  profess  and  knowledge 
Christ's  Religion,  ar\d  civil   ond  politique  orders,  laws, 
and  directions,  as  his  Graec's  subjects  of  this  part  of 
this  hia  land  oflreland,  that  is  called  the  Enprlish  Pale. 
Considering  that  there  is  again  nothing  which  doth 
more  oonteyne  and  keep  many  of  his  subjects  of  the 
said  land  in  a  certain  savage  and  wilde  kind  and  manner 
of  liTing,  than  the  diversitie  that  \%  betwixt  them  in 
tongue*  language,  order,  and  habit.'*     AAer  an  ordi- 
nance that  the  Irish  habit  and  appnrel  should  be  abo- 
Bshed,  and  the  peculiar  form  in  which  the  Irish  wore 
their  hair  should  be  discontinued,  the  Statute  proceeds 
in  the  third  section  to  enact,  that  all  persons  **  shall,  «u 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  cunning,  and  knowledge,  use 
and  speake  commonly  the  English  language,  and  that 
they  shall,  according  to  the  best  of  their  abilitie,  cun- 
ning, aad  power,  bring  up  their  children  in  such  places 
wfiere  tbty  shall  or  may  have  occasion   to  learn  the 
'English  tongue,  language,  order,  and  condition.**     It 
also  enacts  that  Spiritual  promotions  should  l)c  given 
to  those  only  who  could  sprak  English,  unless  af\er 
four  proclamations  in  the  next  market  town  no  such 
person  could  be  found.     The  clergy  were  obliged  to 
keep,  or  canac   to    be    kept,  within   their  respective 
parishes,  **  Schooles  for  to  learne  English,  taking  for 
the  keepinii^  of  the  same  schoole,  such  convenient  sti- 
pend or  aalarie  as  on  the  said  land  is  acciistomahly 
used  to  be  taken.**     Under  this  Act  the  Parish  schools 
of  Ireland  were  established,  and  every  cterg)'man  now 
ndoctcd  to  a  Living  takes  an  oath  in   the  fallowing 
words:  **  f,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  will  teach, 
or  canae  to  be  taught,  an  English  Hchool  within  the 
said  Vicmrage  or  Roctory  of  ,  as  the  Law  in 

tlist  ease  requires." 

Hiia  Statute  gsTe general  dissatisfaction  to  the  clergy ; 

bat  nothinf^  remains  in  History  from  which  we  can 

lesm  its  immediate  operation  ;  althouq^h  in  the  rctgn  of 

£dward  VI.  the  Irish  language  was  become  so  prevalent 

wHUn  the  pale,  that  Laws  were  repeatedly  enacted  to 

feslfain  it,  but  without  effect.     The  clergymen  resident 

on  their  Lirings  were  but  few  in  number ;  and  even  in 

the  rei^  of  Elizabeth  the  English  language  had  made  so 

little  progress  in  the  Country,  and  so  many  clergy  of  the 

Eslmblislied  Church  were  at  that  time  unable  to  officiate 

IB  the  Eloffliah  bmgoage,  that  in  the  Act  for  *'  the  uni- 

fimuity   of  the  Common  Prayer, **  (2  Elizabeth,  c.  2. 

A.  o.  1560,)  it  was  found  necessary  to  enact,  '*  That  in 

■Bj  diiirch  or  place  where  the  common  minister  or 


priest  had  not  the  use  or  knowledge  of  the  English  IBBLANKK 
tongue,  he  might  celebrate  the  service  in  Latin,  &c  ^-^v^^^ 
It  is  not  probable  that  under  such  unfavourable  circum- 
stances any  considerable  number  of  English  or  Parish 
schools  could  have  been  established  in  Ireland  at  that 
period.  But  of  this  we  have  no  certain  information ; 
all  that  appears  is,  that  the  Government  was  not  inat- 
tcntive  to  the  circumstances  of  education  at  this  period, 
for  in  the  twelflh  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  an  Act 
was  passed  '*  for  the  erection  of  Free  schools,"  under 
which  the  present  Diocesan  schools  were  established. 
The  preamble  of  this  Act  attributes  **  the  many  fold  and 
heinous  offences,  daily  and  houriy  committed  and  per- 
petrated, to  the  lack  of  the  good  bringing  up  the  youth 
of  this  realm  ;*'  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
establishment  of  the  English  or  Parish  schools  had  not 
then  been  generally  earried  into  effect.  The  disturbed 
state  of  the  Country  under  the  three  succeeding  reigns 
interfered  also  with  the  erection  of  the  Diocesan  schools. 
These  Acts,  howcvrr,  prove  that  the  importance  of  a 
good  education  for  the  children  of  the  middle  and  lower 
orders  in  Ireland  engaged  the  attention  of  our  earliest 
legislators ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  both  these  very 
ancient  Statutes  attribute  most  of  the  evils  which  then 
afflicted  that  Country  to  the  want  of  good  and  general 
instruction.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
Statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  enjoining  the  clergy  to  teach, 
or  cause  to  be  taught,  the  English  language  within 
their  respective  districts,  seems  confined  in  its  object  to 
civilization  only,  and  does  not  even  advert  to  Pro 
testantism,  as  it  expressly  requires  the  clergy  to  **  bid 
ihrir  beadei  in  Engliih  ;"  but  in  the  time  of  William  II L 
and  Anne,  the  advancement  of  the  Protestant  Religion 
was  more  distinctly  provided  fur  by  the  legislative  re- 
gulations respecting  schools. 

It  appeared  from  returns  made  in  1808  from  seven-  Present 
teen  Dioceses  out  of  the  twenty-two  into  which  Ireland  »utc  of 
is  divided,  that«  exclusive  of  charitable  institutions,  there  ^^liicstioa 
were  in  those  Dioceses  3786  schools,  in  which  162,467 
children  received  instniction.  But  the  zeal  for  educa* 
tion  which  at  present  exists  in  Ireland  began  to  mani* 
fest  itself  most  decidedly  about  1811.  In  the  Xlth 
Report  on  Education  in  Ireland^  (1 82 1,)  the  Com- 
missioners observe,  '*  We  are  (>ersuaded  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  a  very  greet  and  almost  universal 
desire  exists  at  this  moment  among  the  poor  of  this 
Country  to  give  their  children  some  kind  of  school  edu- 
cation. In  two  or  three  instances  the  poorer  parish- 
ioners have  erected  school-houses  by  a  voluntary  sub- 
scription among  themselves."  The  XlVth  Report 
repeats  the  same  favourable  opinion.  But  in  the  re- 
turns f>f  1827  we  find  it  asserted,  that  *'  twenty  years 
ago  the  Scriptures  were  read  in  about  twenty  schools 
in  Ireland,  whereas  they  arc  at  present  read  in  8000." 
According  to  the  returns  made  in  1824,  the  ichoola  in 
Ireland  amounted  in  that  year  to  11,823,  and  the 
children  receiving  instruction  in  them  to  568,964,  or 
nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  population,  a  proportion 
not  exceeded  in  the  most  civilized  States  of  Europe. 
It  is  almost  important  to  observe,  that  not  only  all  the 
Sunday  schools,  amounting  at  that  time  to  1945,  but 
also  no  fewer  than  2654  of  the  Daily  schools  of  Ireland, 
were  under  the  patronage  and  superintendence  of  in- 
dividuals interested  in  their  welfare,  and  who  contri- 
buted both  time  and  money  ibr  their  support.  This 
laudable  ardour  of  the  Irish  gentry  to  give  instruction 
to  the  lower  Orders  cannot  tail  to  produce  the  best 
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.  Ml,  if  it  Mt  IbM  Ml  nUim 
Tilt  duBc'a  MirtotBre,  iod  the  >Mig<'fl  f^te. 

i^We.     Oriamdo  Fmrioto,  book  xliiL  1 541. 


.AH  lhnt>  CMiiteH  it  was  pex^Dt  Urn  irjktmm  to  live  tbc  life 
of  a  htumit  uk  a  inlitary  don,  tbui  to  nibmit  to  the  bumonrt  of  a  bigot, 
a  Ibaatic,  aad  a  mertilon  tjrraat. 

~  ~  m  Ketimmtkmi  Hwi^,  rol.  Hi.  p.  \99. 

and  meninea  of  a  mind  niflod  bj  resoat* 
lU 
Meid. 


Xmtbc 


PEON,  II. 

nKW t  My* 

pEoimoifont, 

FaOlf  -  BOUND, 
FlO]f*BKACBO, 

Fbon-coatbd, 

rMm-HBAKTBDy 
FlON-FOntTBD, 

FBON-scirnuiOy 

I'lDIf-vrUDDED, 
FlOH-WlTTBD.  • 


3.val.iii.cb.T.  p.fll3. 


OoCh.  eimnu ;  A.  8.  tKm, 
tfen,  *vn;  Ger.  eiten;  D.  yifr; 
8w.  /«!••  The  Etymology  is 
unknown. 
L  To  iron  is  to  pat  on  fetters 
or  manacles  made  of  iron ;  to 
cover  or  secure  with  iron.  Also 
to  mb  with  an  tron  Instroment 
or  ntensil.  Used  met  for  ex- 
cessive hardness. 


Jjd  B^MO  favr  jreme  nam  wor  hp  auIuo  al  tfure, 
Ab  fjae  vor  ^  bfMop/Ac  j^f  hco  p  mat  dure. 

A.  Ghmcfttrr,  p.  335. 

ilap  vp  ^  fory  yre,  (ttc^y  o'  ^oi  iron)  eaer^ch  itap  al  eleno. 

Id,     p.  338. 

A  Bo^  p^BC  he  had|  if  it  maf  be  trod, 

With  wem  Ballet  tad,  it  tats,  hit  fete  waa  tchod. 

A  Brmuu,  p.  198. 

Aadboad  h^athe  if  bouade.witb  boodaaof  j^r«ii. 

Fiera  Ptmkmta:     Fimmy  p.  369. 


ladalg^ 
To  hfm  vyil 


power  over  nacioni, 


OB  lalkis,  aad  be  achal  fouenM  hem  in  an  yrtm 

Wietif,     Jlfcaii^y  cb.  ii. 

and  he  aball  rule  tbeia 
Bihk,  Amm  1551. 

The  den  «m  all  of  athamaBt  eteme, 
Ydtaebtd  ovtrthwart  and  eodeloog, 
With  j^VM  tough. 

CAoBMr.    TKt  Kntgkin  Ta/ff  y.  1995. 

Thai  whBB  the  letter  vat  full  apoke, 
Hiei  base  aaoae  the  coffre  aliike, 
Aad  bavadeB  it  with  jrnni  naCe, 
Tbat  it  maie  with  the  wuwea  laeC. 

Qmftr,    Can/.  Jtm,  book  viii.  kL  180. 

Bat  to  coBw  aBta  the  aatare  of  yrwi,  herein  appeereth  atlH  the 
fHiB  foBdaaaaa  ef  aatBie,  that  tbia  mettall  working  nach  miftcbeefe 
ae  ift  denth,  aheakl  bee  leveBged  of  itaalfe,  and  receive  condigae 
pamaimcat  br  the  own  ruat 

BUkmd,    PUme,  rol.  ii.  book  xxxir.  ch.  xir.  fbl.  514. 

Af  tefbiag  minea  of  yrofi  ore,  they  are  to  be  found  almoal  in 
ewByc—<iii»  for  there  ia  Bot  w  much  aa  the  laUod  Ilva  here  within 
ItfHy  h«t  rt  breedeth  yrw.  Id,    ih. 

There  ahoald  he  aee  their  marthalllng  a  war, 
n*  fPMv-ieaMl  eheriol,  and  the  anned  car. 

Drofftom.     Dmid  mmd  QoUL 

no,  hadiBf  high  hia  y'ew-^eeed  arate, 
Ha  aaelc  ae  bmbI^  on  bia  ahoulder  plaie, 

UmI  att  hia  Ml  aide  it  did  quite  diaarme ; 
Yet  theic  the  ateel  »lay*d  not,  but  ioly  bate 
Dctpe  IB  bb  fleah,  aod  opened  wide  a  red  floodgate. 
Spemtr,     roene  Qmetmef  book  ii.  caa.  5. 

Snt  loag  ahe  Ibuad  whcraaa  be  wearie  aate, 
To  feat  hJBiaalfc,  ferebjr,  a  fevolaine  aide, 
Dwarawd  aU  of  w^  cwefirf  ptate, 
Aad  by  hta  aide  hia  eleed  the  graaaie  ibrage  ate. 

Jd,    Jb,  book  i.  caa.  7. 

He  BMBl  hear  drnne  aad  Ifampela  ere  he  aleepa, 
Aad  at  thb  iastaat  dreama  he*a  in  hit  armour  ; 
Tbcaa  iraw-Aeafferf  aouldiera  are  lo  cold, 


Till  they  be  beaten  to  a  woman^  arroi, 
And  then  they  love  'em  better  than  their  own; 
No  fort  can  hold  them  out. 
Bmtpmmi  and  FlHcker.     7%e  Law9  of  Orndf^  act  It. 


IRCM. 


ac  Ii 


Three  rignroua  virgins  waiting  atfll  behind, 
Aaaitt  the  throne  of  th'  irom'tteptered  king. 

Crmakmm,    Si9p§  to  tkt  Trmpie.     SotptUo  D'iferada 

Bica.  I  will  coBBerae  with  imm-wiMed  foolea, 
Aad  TDreapeetiue  boyea. 

SAaktpeare,     Richard  JIL  fed.  194. 

In  the  nnmerona  crowd  that  enrompaM*d  him  round, 
little  atarch'd  Johnny  Crown  at  his  elbow  be  found, 
Hia  cravat-ttring  new  iron*dt  he  gently  did  stretch 
Hb  liljr*white  band  out,  the  laurel  to  reach. 

Mockeaier,     A  TriaJ  of  ike  FoeU  for  the  Bap, 

Baiaeey  charged  Weat  for  coacealing  aoaie  tbinga :  upon  which  ha 
WM  laid  u  troM,  aad  waa  threatened  with  beiag  haneed. 

Burnet,     Own  Timus,     Chariet  If.  Anno  1683. 


Then  ply'd, 


With  iron  heel,  hi*  courter'a  side, 
Conreying  ^mpathetic  speed 
From  heci  o^  knight  to  heel  of  ateed. 

Bmiier,    UudiUm^  part  i.  caa.  3. 

Some  iprioga  of  Ilaagary,  highly  impregnated  with  vitriolick  aaUa^ 
dis*ol«e  the  body  of  oae  aactal,  sappoee  iron,  put  into  the  apring;  aad 
deposit,  in  lieu  of  the  irwiir  particles  carried  off,  coppery  particles. 

ffoodward.     On  FomUe, 

Aed  set  soft  hyaeintoa  with  tran-blue, 
To  shade  marsn  marigold*  of  shining  hue. 

Dryden,     Firyil.     Pmtorail. 

We  aee  to  how  many  several  uses  men,  that  were  neither  pht- 
h»aophers  nor  chymintii,  but  for  the  mont  part  illiterate  tradesmen, 
have  been  able  to  pot  troti.  by  but  varying  the  vbible  shape  of  eer- 
tain  pertioaa  of  it,  and  connecting  aeme  of  them  after  a  peculiar  mmm* 
ner ;  aa  ia  obvbus  in  the  ahopa  of  blacksmiths  lockMuiths,  gua* 
smiths,  cutlers,  dnckmaVer*,  ironmAmgm^  and  othcn. 
Boy/e.  H'orhtf  vol.  iii.  p.  485.  Of  Men't  great  fynorance  of  the 
U»ei  of  Satwml  Thmf. 

Such  an  trom-digttling  faith  have  they,  and  vurh  pity  it  is  that 
there  should  be  no  such  thing  in  Judaism  as  traosubstantiation  to 
employ  it  upon.  Somlh,    Seraumo^  vol.  ii.  p.  398. 

Daeghter  of  Jove,  ralentleas  power, 

Thou  tamer  of  the  human  nreaAt, 
Whoae  aroa  arourge,  and  torturing  hour, 

The  bad  affright,  aiflict  the  beat. 

Crap.     Hjfwtn  to  Adneniijf, 

Think,  ye  aatftera  iron^hearted^ 

Lolling  at  your  jo\ial  boanU ; 
Think  how  many  back«  have  iimarted 
For  the  sweets  yonr  cane  afford^. 

duvpfT,      The  sVeyro^i  Comp/mint, 

Blockheads  In  council,  bloody  in  command  : 
Warriors,  not  of  the  head,  htit  of  the  hand ; 
True  brethren  of  the  irtm^paled  Suede  : 
They  6ght  like  Ajai,  and  like  Ajax  read. 

Hartr.     The  Couriier  and  the  Prince, 

Tears  underneath  bis  irom^pointed  cone 
The  Sacian  drops. 

Ohver,    LeonidoMf  book  x. 

He  swung  around  an  iron-tiudded  mace, 
fa  leBgtb  tea  cubtta. 

ML     TV^/AoBtod;  booksxi. 

ImoN  is  a  hard  and  elastic  metal  of  a  livid  p^reyish 
ooloiir,  malleable,  ductile,  and  capable  of  receivings  a 
very  high  polish.  Its  Specific  Gravity  varies  from 
7.000  to  8.166.  It  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  globe, 
seldom  in  a  native  state,  but  as  an  oxide,  or  combined 
with  sulphuric,  carbonic,  or  other  Acids.  It  is  the 
most  diffused  and  the  most  abundant  of  metals.  Few 
mineral  bodies  are  without  some  admixture  of  it ;  sand, 
day,  and  water  are  scarcely  ever  free  from  it;  and 
even  animal  and  vegetable  substances  deposit  it  af^er 
incineration.  It  is  used  in  three  states ;  as  cati  iron^  in  Cast  fteiw 
which  form  it  is  simply  fused,  and  cast  in  moulds,  afler 


IROQUOIS. 


with  AcMlet  cured  Telephns  wms  iron  or  bran ;  for 
**  cerlcs  bee  is  pointed  4hiis,  with  his  sword  scraping 
and  shaking  off  the  rust  into  the  wound*  Lastly,  it 
aasisU  in  the  compodtion  of  **  a  certaine  liquid  piastre" 
of  wondcr*worldng  effects*  whidi  correspond  admirablT 
with  tlM  dignity  of  its  name,  Hjfgrm^pladmsm.  A 
marvel  more  on  the  same  authority  must  be 
One  of  the  prodigies  forewarning  the  destruc- 
tioB  of  M.  Crassns  and  his  Legions  by  the  Parthians 
was  an  **  iron  sleet,"  not,  as  might  be  supposed.  *'  of 
nirawy  shower,"  but  in  the  shape  of  fponges,  wliich 
B  Lncania  during  the  year  befoie  his  calami- 
expedition.  Uem  Ferro  in  LueaniA  anno  ante* 
M.  Cramm  a  Parihii  iniamnpiu9  ed^  omneagvi 
eo  iMcnnt  wiiHU^  quorum  magaut  numeruM  in  e»» 
ml.  ^ffigia  qwBphdi,  tpongiarwn  fere  Hmilit 
fmL  Anupiea  prmmonuemni  wpema  vulnera.  (IL 
ST.  Bd.  Haid.) 

BoKnshed  (and  he  writes  as  one  advanced  beyond 
hie  times  in  (be  science  of  Political  Economy)  quarrels 
with  the  method  in  which  Iron  is  worked  in  England* 
**  It  in  foond,"  he  says,  **  in  manie  places,  as  in  SusseXt 
Kcntv  Werecble,  Mendip,  Walshall,  as  also  in  Shrop- 
flhtfc,  but  iMeflie  in  the  woocb  betwixt  Beluos  and 
WiHocke  or  Wicberie,  n^ere  Manchester,  and  elsewhere 
ia  Wnlea.     Of  which  mines  direrse  doo  bring  fooith  so 
ftae  and  good  stnfe,  as  anie  that  commeth  from  beyond 
tiio  aca,  Dcdde  the  inftnit  gaines  to  the  owner,  if  we 
wonld  so  acoqit  it,  or  bestow  a  little  more  coHt  in  the 
refining  of  it    It  is  also  of  souch  toughnesse,  that  it 
y€tSIMh  to  tlie  malung  of  claricord  wire  in  some  places 
of  the  realme.     Neverthelesse,  it  was  better  cheape 
with  OS  when  strangers  onelie  brought  it  hither :  for  it 
is  oar  qnalitie  wlien  we  get  anie  commodities,  to  use  it 
^wHh  extrcsritie  towards  our  owne  nation,  ailer  we  have 
once  found  the  means  to  shut  out  forreners  from  tlie 
bringing  in  of  the  like.    It  breedeth  in  like  manner 
in«nt  rxpenae  and  waste  of  wood,  as  dooth  the  makinff 
of  onr  pola  and  table  Tcssels  of  glasse,  wherein  is  mu^ 
losse,  sith  it  is  so  qoicklie  broken ;  and  yet  (as  I  thinke) 
casie  to  be  made  ioogfaer,  if  our  alchumists  could  once 
find  tlie  tme  birth  or  {Hoduction  of  the  red  man,  whose 
mrxtnre  wonld  induce  a  mechanical  toughness  unto  it, 
whereby  it  shoold  abide  the  hammer.    (DeKTtpl.  tf 
England^  IIL  12.  prefixed  to  the  CIrtmiciet,  Yol  i.  400. 
Ed  1807.) 


I'RONY, 

1X0*111041*, 

Ixo'nicillt, 

Ixo'nick, 

TaoNisT, 
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IRONY. 

Fr.  inrnki  It  and  Sp.  inmia,  ^^^^ 
IjkLtronta;QT.9ifmy%ia^uom€ipw¥,  ,  J^  _  ^ 
a  talker,  a  dtsMmbler  in  speech.  See 
the  Quotation  from  Beattie. 


I'aoifisxD. 

TIm  <{iicitioB  b  Bovvd  to  llicbaiali.    He  at  flnt  to  yMldi,  Uiat  he 
cBUadicU ;  ytalds  in  words,  coatradicU  in  pronanciatioD ;  the  ijlU- 
blct  art  for  thta,  Um  toiuid  agiiiiit  then :  iromies  deny  strongest  in 
sflbninff. 
Hdi.  mrk9^  ToL  L  fol.  1219.   Comtewtpiaiiomi,  Akab  md  ACckamA^ 

Pau.  «       Most  Socratick  lady  1 

Or,  if  yoo  will,  iromiek  I 

Btm  Jomiom,    New  Itm^  act  iii.  sc  2. 

Ths  eirde  of  thn  faUacj  is  rery  larfs ;  and  herein  may  be  com* 
piieed  aU  ifmieatwhiAtt,  Mr  btetided  expressions  receiving  inverted 
ngoificatioM. 

Sir  TknmoM  Brvmtu     ndgar  Erromn,  book  i.  ch.  iv. 

Another  kinde  there  seemes  to  be  of  tromedi  praise,  opposite  unto 
the  former ;  namely,  when  sembla^t  it  made  of  blame  and  reproof; 
wbidi  manner  of  praise  Socrates  often  used. 

UoUmd.    Pimtardk,  foL  546.    Of  S^frnpettaquet,  book  ii.  . 

Socrates  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of  Delpbot  to  be  *  he  wisest 
muk  of  Greece,  which  he  would  put  from  himself,  iromedif  sayinfi 
"  There  would  be  nothing  in  him  to  verify  the  oracle  except  ihiL 
that  he  was  not  wise,  and  knew  it ;  and  others  were  not  wise,  and 
knew  it  not."  ^eoon.     PFbrils^  vol.  1.  p.  539.    Jpppkike^mt. 

If  brpocrites  why  pnritaines 

We  Urflse,  be  ask*d,  in  breefe^ 
Tis  but  an  iwmxtd  tearme, 

Oood-fdlow  so  spells  theefe. 

fVnmtr.    JAMt  Emgitmd,  book  s. 

There  are  mixed  in  his  talk  so  many  pleasant  iromiei,  that  things 
which  deserve  the  severest  lanjpiage  are  made  ridiculoas  instead  of 
odious,  and  yoo  see  every  thing  in  the  most  good«natur*d  aspect  It 
ctn  bear.  The  Otmrditm,  No.  13. 

When  each  beetase  incorporated  and  sworn  into  the  society,  (w 
kath  been  proposed,)  a  poet  or  orator  would  have  no  more  to  do  bat 
fo  send  to  the  particular  traders  in  each  kind,  to  the  metaphorist  for 
hn  allegories,  to  the  irwmisi  for  his  sarcasms,  Ac. 
Martimim  SeriUenm,    Of  Ike  Art  •fSiMti^in  P^trf,  ch.  xiiL 

When  our  words  convey  a  sense  contrary  to  what  we  express,  bat 
igieeable  to  what  we  mean  and  are  understood  to  mean,  the  trope  (or 
rather  the  figure)  is  called  vwy;  as  if  with  a  peculiar  look  and  ac* 
cent  we  wei«  to  say,  he  is  a  wise  Man  indeed,  meaning,  that  he  is  the 
reverse.  Bemtiie,    Moni  Scimee,  part  iv.  ch.  i.  sec.  1. 

Socrates  used  it  so  happily,  for  the  instructioa  of  his  friends  xad 
the  confoutioo  of  the  sophists,  that  he  got  the  name  of  4  iV««»  «*  the 
irmieai  philosopher.  td,    tk 

Though,  perhaps,  he  may  use  the  term  Jwise  isan]  a  little  trwij- 
eal/v,  aiad  in  reproof  of  the  divisions,  before  objected  to  them ;  yet 
the  logical  inference  drawn  from  an  appeal  to  such  a  character  holds 
pot  the  leu  for  the  sarcasm  in  which  it  is  conveyed. 
Wmrkmtom.    ITMr,  voLx.  p.30d.    DieeomrHmtkiLord^i  Shipper, 


IROQUOIS. 


IROQUOIS,  the  name  giren  by  the  French  to  the 
ConlederBcy  of  North  American  Indians,  called  by  tlie 
Engliah  at  first  the  Fhe^  and  since  the  commencemetit 
€f  Uie  last  century  the  Six  NaiioM.  They  call  them- 
aelTCs  Jquamukiomg^  or  Konungzi-Oniga^  that  is,  the 
AUitd  Natiom.  (Adeltmg,  Miihridatei,  vol.  iii.  part  ui.) 
Fkom  the  Dutdi  thejr  receiTed  the  name  of  Maquoi^  or 
Mmkitkuad,  which  in  the  Algonquin  language  signifies 
ne  Btan^  and  which  belongs  prq>erly  to  aTribe  of  the 


The  original  dwelling  of  these  Confederate  Indians* 
wiMNB  Vdoey  caDs  the  Romans  of  the  Western  World, 
wppemn  to  h«fo  bass  the  high  tabie4and  of  the  United 


States,  or  that  fertile  region  which  comprises  the  sources 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ohio,  the  Delaware,  the  Stts« 
quehanna,  and  the  Hudson  rivers.  The  first  French 
colonists  in  Canada  found  them  settled  in  the  Country 
round  Montreal,  and  they  are  said  to  have  extended 
their  possessions  even  to  the  Atlantic.  From  the 
United  States  they  afterwards  claimed  the  whole  terri- 
tory comprised  between  the  Wabash  and  Miami  on  the 
West ;  the  Eastern  borders  of  Lake  Champlain ;  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  mountains  which  form  the 
Northern  boundaries  of  Virginia.  Their  territorj 
aboimded  with  lakes  well  stored  with  fish ;  their  foresta 
supplied  an  incredible  quantity  uf  game ;   and  they 
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IROQUOIS  enjoyed  also  the  advantages  of  a  moslprodcMftiTC  soil ; 
fat  they  bad  adraneed  beyond  the  paatoral  Mate,  «nd 
fiilloMd  aiB^oeUaire  as  well  9»  fishing  and  buntiag. 
(De  WiU  Ciinian,  CoUaoUorm  (/<Ae  New  York  Hidorical 
Society^  vi>l.  iL  p.  42.) 

The  Confederacy  of  the  Five  Naiiani  was  oomposed 
ef  the  Mohufoh^  the  Oneidas^  the  QjiowArgat,  the  Co- 
yvgoM,  and  the  SenaoM,  or  as  tbey  mre  compUy  called 
the  Snake  Indians.  Of  these,  the  iSeneMt,  Mohawkt^ 
and  OnondagM  are  considered  the  fathert  of  the  Con- 
federacy ;  their  union  reaches  as  far  baclc  as  the  Histo- 
rical traditions  of  the  Indians  afford  any  guidance.  In 
1712,  the  Tf/joarofttt,  who  lived  in  the  back  parts  of 
North  CafoUaa,  and  who  weie  active  in  lorraing  a  league 
io  exterminate  the  whites, werc  driven  fircMa  theirOonntry, 
and  were  adopted  bj  the  Iroquois  as  a  Sixth  Ntdiom, 
occupying  some  lands  assigned  to  them  between  those 
of  the  Oneidas  and  Onondagaa 

The  Mohawks  had  ibur  towns  and  one  amall  village, 
situated  on  the  lertile  banks  of  the  Mohawk  river. 
This  nation,  horn  its  naitial  renown,  freqacntly  gave 
its  name  to  the  whole  Confederacy,  and  was  always 
held  in  great  veneration  by  its  associates.  At  the  Treaty 
m^de  with  General  Johnson  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1768, 
the  Mohawks  were  declared  by  the  other  nations  to  be 
the  true  old  heads  of  the  Coniederacy,  The  Oneidas, 
Onondagas,  and  Cayugaa  dwelled  on  the  borders  of  the 
lakes  which  still  bear  their  names.  The  chief  village 
of  the  Senecas  was  on  the  Genesee  river,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Irondequott  Bay.  (De  Witt  Clinton.)  Each 
nation  was  divided  into  three  Tribea ;  the  Tortoise,  the 
Bear,  and  the  Wdf ;  and  the  Sachcmi,  or  old  men  of  the 
Trihet,  fnit  these  eaaigQa  or  flaarka  of  tiieir  fikmily  to 
every  public  paper  which  they  signed.  The  Sachems 
owed  their  authority  wholly  to  the  opinion  gpenerally 
ei)Certained  of  their  wisdom  and  integiity.  (Colden, 
Hiiioiy  of  the  Five  Natioju^  ]  701.) 

The  general  interests  of  the  Coofederataa,  their  ex- 
terior ndatKMW  and  national  aftirs,  were  ooadiieted  and 
superintended  by  a  great  Council,  assembled  annually 
in  Onondaga,  the  central  canton,  composed  of  the  Chiefs 
of  each  R^ublic ;  and  eighty  Sadiems  were  frequently 
convened  at  this  national  assembly.  (De  Witt  Clinionv 
p.  49.)  Though  the  Jniquois  bad  advanced  beyond 
the  iint  clement  of  social  tunon,  the  oombtnation  of 
families,  yet  their  Goremment  was  without  a  eoereiva 
principle;  it  possessed  no  more  than  powers  of  ad- 
monition, and  wanted  both  executive  and  judicial 
organs.  The  respect,  nevertheless,  which  was  paid 
to  their  Chiefs,  and  the  general  odium  which  attached 
to  disobedience,  rendered  the  decisions  of  their  legis« 
lature  for  a  long  series  of  time  of  as  much  validity 
as  if  they  had  been  enforced  by  an  executive  arm. 
Dr.  Robertson,  who  was  not  disposed  to  over-esti- 
mate the  proficiency  of  the  American  Indians,  has 
observed,  **  If  we  except  the  celebrated  league  which 
united  the  Pive  Nations  in  Canada  into  a  Federal  R«^ 
public,  we  can  discern  few  such  traces  of  political  wis- 
dom among  the  rude  American  Tribes  as  discover  any 
great  degree  of  foresight  or  extent  of  tntellectaal  abili- 
ties.* {HUtory  of  Amarica,  i.  4S5.) 

The  conquests  of  the  Iroquois,  previous  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  are  known  to  us  only  through  the 
imperfect  channels  of  tradition ;  but  it  is  well  autihen- 
ticated,  that  since  that  memorable  era  they  have  exter- 
minated the  nation  of  the  ^ries,  or  Erigtu^  who  dweR 
im  the  Southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  to  which  they 


g«re  their  naoM.    The  Iroqnois  nemAf  ectemiUiaInd  IBOQQOls 
also  the  AndaUm  and  the  Ck9uanom;  they  conqneied 
the   Hurons  and  drove  them   and  their  alliea,   the 
OUawas,  anumg  the  Sioua^  towards  the  sottieea  of  the 
MiBsiasippip   "where  they  separated  thenisdves  into 
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ocesaum  the  lutMoit^  the  MiMmie$^  the 
the  DelflMMtfvi,  the  ShawoMm,  and  »evtfal 
Tribes  of  tiie  Ahma^mM.  In  1649.  they  destroyed  two 
Horon  villages  and  dispeia/ed  the  nation;  (hey  aAer« 
wards  destroyed  another  village  of  600  families.  *^  The 
dread  of  tiie  Lroquols,"  says  Heriot,  **  had  such  an  effect 
upon  ike  other  national  that  the  borders  of  tiie  river 
Ontarius,  which  had  been  long  thickly  peopled,  became 
almost  deserted,  without  its  being  ever  known  what 
became  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhidjitanfta."  (Ca^ 
nada,  70.)  The  Illinois  fled  Westward,  after  being 
attacked  by  the  Confederates!  and  did  not  return  aatil 
a  general  Peace;  they  were  permitted  by  the  Coa« 
federates,  in  1760,  to  settle  in  die  Countiy  between  the 
Wabash  and  the  Scioto  rlvera.  (Pownal.  Tapog.  Doc.  of 
North  America.  1776.) 

The  Iroquois  think  themselves  by  natore  superior  to  Prida* 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  call  themselves  in  consequence 
Ongue  kouwe.  that  is,  supre$ne  men.  To  this  opinion 
they  owe  in  some  measure  that  exalted  cenrage,  which 
has  proved  so  formidable  to  their  Indian  neighbours. 
The  appearance  of  a  single  Mohawk  on  the  bills  was 
suflicient  to  ^iurow  into  alarm  the  Indian  vilh^ges  in 
New  England.  The  nations  round  them  paid  suhmis- 
fii vdy  ail  aofiual  tribute,  and  dated  neither  to  make  Peaoe 
■or  war  witfx>ut  the  consent  of  the  Mohawks.  Two  old 
men  went  annually  to  receive  this  tribute,  and  "  an  old 
Mohawk  Sachem,"  says  Colden.  (ffisL  of  ikt  Fim 
Nation^  p*  4.)  in  a  poor  blanket  and  a  dirty  shirt,  may 
be  seen  issoing  his  orders  with  as  arbitrary  an  autho 
rity  as  a  Roman  Dictator.'*  In  oonsequenoe  of  their 
sovereignty  over  the  other  Indian  nations^  the  Conib* 
derates  exercised  a  proprietary  right  in  their  lands.  la 
1742,  they  granted  to  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
certain  lands  on  tlie  West  side  of  the  Susquehannali^ 
as  they  had  fbrmerly  disposed  of  some  territories  on  the 
East  side.  In  1744»  they  released  to  Maryland  and 
Viigiaia  certain  lands  dainied  by  them  in  those  colo- 
nies ;  and  they  declared,  in  this  Treaty,  that  they  had 
conquered  the  several  nations  living  on  the  Susque- 
hannah  and  Potowmac  rivers,  and  on  the  back  of  the 
great  mountains  in  Virginia.  In  1754,  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  purchased  of  them  a 
large  tract  of  land  West  of  the  river  Delaware,  and 
spreading  over  the  Eastern  and  Western  branches  of  the 
Susquehannah  river.  In  1768,  they  gave  a  deed  to 
William  Trent  and  others  for  land  between  the  Ohio 
and  Monoiigahela.  They  claimed  and  sold  land  on  the 
North  side  of  Kentucky  river.  (De  WiU  Clinton,  65.) 

Notwithstanding  thdr  superiority  over  the  other  In-  ADiedvith 
dians,  the  Iroquois  were  obliged  to  gife  way  before  the  the£o^)i> 
French  and  English.  Neither  their  desperate  courage, 
nor  their  cunning,  could  counter  balance  the  advantage 
of  fire-arms  Some  Tribes  of  the  Confederacy  sub- 
mitted to  the  English  so  eariy  as  1689  and  1701 ; 
••  they  renewed,**  they  said,  **  the  silver  chain  of  peace 
in  which  their  friendship  was  locked  fast/'  (Colden, 
p.  99.)  All  the  Six  Nations  resigned  their  lands  to 
the  Ring  of  England  as  their  protector,  in  a  solemn 
Treaty  made  at  Albany  in  1726.    In  176S,  in  a  confer- 
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Md  il  Fort  Stenwix  with  Sir  W.  Johnson,  the 
line  of  property  was  deCennined,  markin|^  out  the  boon* 
^rj  bctwvcs  the  Eaglish  Colonict  and  the  territory  of 
IW  ConMcnicfl.  In  tlw  Aneiican  Revolutionary  war» 
(he  Six  NBtioiis»  and  the  Mohawks  in  particular.  bem|^ 
pbeed  on  the  frandcn  of  the  conteadu^f  parties,  aof- 
Send  ditndfaUy.  Thtj  withdrew  towards  Canada,  and 
on  the  FHBt  of  1784  their  lorritory  was  confined  on 
dM  Wort  hy  n  ina  ttaMtamg  from  Lake  N  iafcara,  ahoni 

niiiea  WcHwaid  of  the  lalki  of  Niagara  to  the 

of  l^nniyhaiiin;   on  the  East  Ihey  were 

to  lelBn  what  diatricti  they  adtadly  ink^dtrd 

with  the  oeeption  of  the  inunediate  neighbourhood  of 

petpetnal  wnia^  and  the  inflnence  of  the 

which  eonthauiHy  operate  in  thinuing  the 

of  the  AnMffiean  Indiana^  the  8w  ^ataent,  who» 

ia  theXVnth  ccntary,  wcreable  to  bring  ten  thoesand 

the  fidd,  are  now  reduce^  probeUy,  to 

many  of  whom  at  present  Hto 

tfaranghont  the  Canadas.    The  chief  dweU- 

kg  of  the  Mohawks  at  present  is  on  the  Niagara; 

Wcstwaed  firmn  thsm,  the  Oneidas  dwell  on  the  shores 

ef  dm  hike  In  which  they  have  given  their  name.    The 

Oscidas  are  distingubhed  above  other  American  IVibes 

}n  their  agrindlnral  mdustry  and  civilization.     In  1788 

they  gnve  thcmoelvea^  by  a  formal  public  act,  a  Const** 

tntion  and  a  system  of  Government    The   Benecss. 

who  at  pcsBtnt  constitnte  one  half  of  the  whole  Confo- 

dcraey,    hnve    their  principal   settlement  at   Buftlo 

Cr^;   their    reserved  territories  embraee    160,000 

and  they  possess  upwards  of  100,000  dollars  in 

(De  Witt  Clinton,  81.)     During  the 

r,  the  BriUsh    had  in   their  service 

1580  wanieni  of  the  Confederates,  viz.  300  Mohawks* 

150  Oncidssb  MO  Tkiscaroras,  300   Onoadagos,  230 

Caynjgns,  and  4MI  Senccas ;  besides  these  220  warriors 

adhered  to  te  Umted  Sutes,  making  a  total  of  IMM) 

ighliaig  men.    In  I7M,  on  the  division  of  an  annuity 

of  4500  doUsffS  given  to  them  by  the  United  States 

ascertained  with  considerable  preci- 

;  700  wera  found  to  dwell  within  the  British  lines, 

KOS  witUn  those  of  the  RepubUcaa  GoverunHsnt, 

making  a  total  of  4058. 

The  Irnqnob  appear  to  have  a  Physical  superiority 

the  other  North  American  Indians.    La  Hontan 

thaA  "  they  are  of  a  burger  stature,  and  withal 

and   cnnniag  than  the  other  nations." 

Me.  Ptannnt,  on  weighuig  their  Moral  and  Physical 

qnnlities^  ventntca  to  pronounce  them  the  descendants 

of  the  Thchntski,  who  inhabit  the  North-Eastem  penin- 

Min  of  Asia,  and  who  are  in  size  and  figure  superior 

In    cmty  anmnndii^   nation.   (ArcL  Zool.  i.   181.) 

«  Bat  the  8b  Nations."  says  Mr.  De  Witt  ainton, 

ifimL  CsL  Pi.  80.)  '•  have  now  kMttheir  high  character 

~  ctandmg.    They  are  in  general  addicted 

nnd  drunkenness;  the  remnant  of  their  ek»- 

mlitary  spirit,  as  well  as  national  straigth, 

hto  bn  fnnnil  only  among  the  Senecaa.    Their  ancient 

mm  vnaep  when  thcj  spNHik  of  the  Men  condition  of 

thn  nnHnn.    Th^  demc,  however*  some  consolatmn 

from  a  prophecy  of  ancient  origia.  and  general  currency 

that  the  Man  of  Amenca  will,  at  some 
le^yn  his  ancient  ascendency,  and  expel 
of  Ennipe  from  the  Westsn  hesii^^here. 


has  enabled  the  Seoecn 


and  Shawanese  piophets  to  arrest  in  some  Tribes  the  use  IROQUOIS 
of  intoaucating  Uquors.  and  has  even  given  birth,  ai 
diftrent  periods,  to  certain  movements  towards  a 
general  coiafederacy  of  the  savages  of  North  America. 
They  regard  the  white  man  with  such  a  deep-rooted 
antipathy,  that  when  they  abandon  their  settlemcuta, 
they  make  it  a  rale  never  to  disclose  to  him  any  minerals 
or  spring  which  may  redound  to  his  benefit  or  con- 
venience.'* 

The  Cannes  of  their  diminution  are  to  be  sougiit  in  Ci 
the  contamination  of  their  morals  from  intercouriie  with  ^^'' 
the  £nropeans;  in  tbe  use  of  spirituous  liquors;  in 
the  loss  of  territory,  and  of  national  spirit  Game  is  no 
kmger  abundant,  and  a  Kfe  of  agricultural  labour  ap- 
pears ill-fitted  to  the  Indian  constitution.  The  use  of 
fiie^aiins,  instead  of  proving  an  advantage  to  tlie  huulert 
has  had  the  effect  of  frightening  away  the  game; 
animals  are  now  killed  not  for  food  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  skins,  and  the  money  procured  by  the  improvident 
savage  from  bis  traffic  with  Europeans  is  soon  cx« 
pendcd  in  drunkenness  and  debauchery.  The  inter- 
course  with  Europeans  has  also  had  a  fatal  efiect  on 
the  old  patriarchal  union  of  the  nations  ;  each  Tribe  and 
Canton  is  now  divkled  by  Politica]  and  Religious  fac- 
tions ;  discord  rages  even  in  the  I  ndian  families.  **  The 
minister  of  destruction/  says  Mr.  De  Witt  Clinton,  *'  is 
hovering  over  them,  and  before  tbe  passing  away  of  the 
present  generation,  not  a  single  Iroquois  will  be  seen 
in  this  State." 

The  nation  of  the  W^andoU^  though  never  mentioned  The 
as  a  recognised  member  of  the  Contcderacy,  is  never-  doti,  *c. 
theles!!  said  to  have  belonged  to  it ;  their  dwellings  were 
on  Lfske  Michigan,  and  near  Fort  Detroit  {Geogr.  HuL 
Ena^M,  Phila.  17o5.)  To  the  Muhawk  nation  belong 
the  Cock/iewagOM,  who  live  at  present  mingled  with  the 
Chippe%»ay  Indians.  Tliey  profess  the  Roman  Cailiolic 
religion,  carry  rokarie^and  crucifixes,  and  are  commonly 
called  tlie  prujfi/t^  indiann;  the  Missaoiuiried  inlioduced 
among  them  the  ArtM  and  the  regulations  of  civilized 
communities.  (Long,  Trav,  p.  6.) 

Tlie  HurouM^  also,  formerly  so  distinguished  among  The  Hi 
the  Indian  uations  in  Canada,  though  never  politically 
united  with  the  lnx|Uois,  app^r  to  l)e  of  the  same  nice, 
and  to  have  in  particular  a  cluse  aflinity  with  the  Wyan* 
dots.  (Adclung,  Mithr.  iii.  315.)  The  proof  of  this 
relationship  is  found  in  the  ^imHarity  uf  thvir  lun* 
guages,  vkhich  was  remarked  more  than  a  century  agpo 
by  La  Hontan  and  Cliarlevoix.  The  latter  of  these 
writers  divides  the  languages  of  the  Canadian  Indians 
into  three  families,  which  he  names  tlie  .Sioi/x,  the 
Algonquin^  aud  tho  Huron,  and  adds,  '*  that  though  he 
adopts  the  Huron  as  the  chief  tongue  of  its  family,  yet 
he  knows  that  many  give  the  preference  to  the  Iroquois.* 
(Chari.  Jour.  vol.  v.  p.  278.)  The  difference  between 
the  Huron  and  the  Iroquois  languages*  according  to  La 
Hontan,  is  not  greater  than  thai  between  tbe  Norman 
and  the  French :  this  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by 
later  writers.  Tbe  Hurons  were  a  numerous  people, 
until  the  war  which  broke  out  between  tlie  Iroquois  aud 
tbe  Algonquins  in  the  middle  of  tbe  XVIIth  century  ; 
bnt  in  consequence  of  the  destructive  incursions  of  the 
Iroquois,  they  were  reduced  to  two  villsges,  separated 
widely  from  each  other.  (Charl.  p.  893.)  About  nine 
miles  firom  Quebec,  Mr.  Long  visited  the  village  of  the 
Loretio  Indians,  a  Tribe  of  Hurons,  who  had  embraced 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  supported  themselves 
by  cultivating  the  grouncL  (Long,  Trap.  154.) 
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ICOIS  cme  of  her  liiCen  to  wpply  ber  place ;  the  family  of 
the  deceased  never  failing  to  propose  this  fresh  alliance 
to  Ihc  husband*  if  they  have  been  satisfied  with  bis 
oondoct  dorinfc  his  first  marriage.  The  same  custom 
Holds  with  respect  to  a  widow  and  the  brothers  of  her 
deceased  hosband. 

When  an  Iroquois  intends  to  marry,  he  generally 
lemves  it  to  the  principal  matron  of  his  family  to  select 
Ids  luimc  spouse.  Tlie  choice  being  fixed,  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  female  procured,  a  proposal  is  made  to  her 
velatioiMi.  When  their  assent  is  signified,  the  friends  of 
the  hridegroom  send  to  the  cabin  of  the  woman  presents 
frf*  poultry,  porcelain,  blankets,  &c.  for  the  relations  of 
thehride,  ftom  whom  no  dowry  is  demanded.  If  these 
presents  are  accepted,  the  contract  is  complete.  The 
women  erf*  the  brnie^s  family,  assisted  by  most  of  the 
of  the  village,  carry  to  the  husband's  cabin 
bandies  of  wood  as  fuel ;  the  wife,  to  recom- 
tbcir  toiU  distributes  to  each  person  a  large  por- 
tion of  boiled  maiie.  This  ceremony  is  practised  only 
amoD^  the  more  stationary  Tribes  of  North  America, 
nnd  is  called  the  nupHal  wood. 

The  wife  b  not  onlv  bound  to  give  food  to  her  hus- 
band, and  to  cook  his  provisions  when  he  sets  out  on 
ezpediUons,  but  likewise  to  assist  the  women  of  his 
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fiimily  when  they  cultivate  the  fields,  nnd  to  provide  IROQUOIS 
wood  for  the  fires  during  an  allotted  period.  Tlie  hus- 
band, on  the  other  side,  is  bound  to  make  a  mat,  to 
repair  the  cabin  of  his  wife,  or  to  construct  a  new  one. 
The  produce  of  his  hunting  expeditions,  during  the  first 
year  of  his  marriage,  belongs  wholly  to  his  wife ;  he 
afterwards  shares  it  equally  with  her,  whether  she  r^ 
mains  in  the  village,  or  accompanies  him  in  the  chase* 
See  Heriot,  Travel*  through  the  Canadoi,  London, 
1807,  a  judicious  compilation  from  Charlevoix  and  the 
other  old  writers  ;  Halkett,  Hiatorical  Notei  of  the  In* 
diaju  of  North  America,  London,  1825,  nn  excellent 
volume;  Skelche*  oftheHiUory  of  the  North  American 
Indians^  by  J.  Buchanan,  London,  IB24;  History  of 
the  Indian  Nations,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ileckewelder,  in 
the  TramactionM  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Phila^ 
delphia^  1819  ;  History  of  the  Five  Nations,  by  Cadw. 
Golden,  London,  1703  ;  Lafiteau,  Maurs  des  SaurageM 
d^Am,  Sept.,  Paris,  1724,  with  Vocabularies  of  the 
Huron  anid  Iroquois  Tongues ;  La  Hontan,  Mem.  de 
VAm,  SepL,  Anno  1703,  with  Grammars  ;  Gab.  Sagard, 
Voy.  aux  Pays  des  Hurons,  Paris,  1631  ;  Charlevoix, 
HiM,  de  la  NiAivelle  France^  Paris,  1670;  Tratels  of 
Carver,  Long,  M*Kenzie,  &c. 


nPE,  «4f*\    Of  onknown  Etymology,  and  hitherto 
IsrSt  n.      J  iband  nowhere  except  in  Den  Jonson. 
**  A  fantfwl'^    g^mace,   or  contortion  of  body." 
CMfofd. 

If 


Usem  Miistaiiie  your  •tation,  briik,  tod  vrpe,  ihtw 
•apsis  wmAm  of  y^nr  plisnt  Inxlie,  but  (in  chieft)  of  your  ksce 
Jbaa^  wUck  csmwt  bat  airide  her  prond  humour  exeeodiiiglv. 
Bern  /hmoh.     Cymthm^s  Refttikf  act  iiL  ac  &• 

Amou  Tnm  Spaiiak  dmigi,  Frtneh  facet,  amirkt,  irpt^  aod  sll 

Id.    A.  ictT.  ac.  11. 


IRRADIATE,  v.'^      It  irradiate;  Sp.  irradiar ; 

iBsafDiATS.  a^f*      I  Lat.  irradiare  ;  in,  and  radiare^ 

IftKADiA^nosr,  >to  shine,  (as  the  rays  of  the 

iKSA^DiAJTry  I  sun.)     Vossius  derives  radius 

ImaA'oiAiiCB*  J  from  the  Gr.  cafifot,  virga^  a 

wod,  first  applied  to  a  measuring  rod,  tnen  to  any  thing 

amilar  to  it  in  length ;  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  the  bone 

imit  a  weaving  tool,  the  lines  which  the  sun  emits. 

To  emit  rays  of  light,  to  shine,  enlighten,  or  illumi- 

(aa  the  rays  or  beams  of  the  sun  do ;)  to  brighten, 

to  rhrcr,  to  warm,  to  animate. 


Kow  asar  Atridet^  Court,  b^fert  the  ipatea, 
Bright  18  caUitial  gracea,  Pint  waita. 
Hot  Scaade  a  yooth  ao  IotcIt  bare : 

ov  psffdoo,.  Bwcbva  I  tho'  Jove'a  aon  yeo  are) 


a 


bwty  did  t(ia  looka  t'l 

Sherimrme,     The  Rape  of  Hdem. 

tbs  iBlbsr  Ibou  celaatial  light 
iawwpdi  aad  tbs  aind  through  all  her  powers 

mUm.    Pmrmdise  Lost,  book  ill.  .  53. 

• 

»y  It  ii,  that  lbs  moob  ia  illnininafe,  not  in  naoBer 
df  m  ^flsm  OT  erjilal  sIom,  by  the  bright  irmtUmii^m  ssdahiiiiDg 
b«BS  af  the  am  atoikiag  Ibfoagi;  ber. 

faL953.    CfiksFmeemgp€mnm$imike3hm. 

\jBf99  aot  tbt  best *sly  Spirila,  and  how  their  lore 
tbey  ?•— by  looka  only,  or  do  tliey  aiis 
MTf  rirtaal  or  iaisifdiate  touch  f 

MiAm.    iWerfWIi»«/,  book  vui.L  617. 


Adam,  m  the  alate  of  integrity,  had  a  knowledge  of  certain  things, 
aaaccoonuble  upon  any  iHhvr  hyjioUiciif  but  (his,  thai  his  roiod  wis 
irmdi&ied  with  a  tli\inc  iiiuminatinn. 

Bitkup  BuU.     ff'orkt,  ¥0l.  ii.  p.  349.     Ditcomrte  5. 

Sooner  may  a  dark  room  e'nlignteo  itself,  without  the  irmdimtivik 
of  a  candle  or  the  sun,  than  a  natural  uudcrttandiog  work  out  its  ohd 
igBoraoce  in  maticrt  of  faith. 

South,    Senmoms,  vol.  viii.  p.  379. 

For  when  thy  imile  imtdiatn  yon  blue  Aelda 

Ohi«r\-ant  Indra  sheds  the  genial  thowV, 
And  prvgnant  Earth  her  sprinipng  tribute  yields.} 

Jonet,    A  HjfWM  to  Laetkmi, 

— -^— — —  For  what  avail'd 

Kv'n  thine,  thou  chief  of  bgtrda,  whose  nighty  mind, 

With  inward  lit;ht  irrmtUate,  mirror-like, 

RecrivM,  ami  lu  mankind  with  ray  reflex 

The  sov'rrign  planter's  primal  work  di«play*d. 

Matom.     Thr  Emglitk  Gmrdem,  book  i. 

So  the  brif;ht  lamp  of  night,  the  constant  mooD| 
Unwearied,  does  her  circling  journey  mn ; 
Oft  thro*  th«*  fleecy  cloud  irrar/«oji/  bends, 
And  to  benighted  landi  her  influence  lendi. 

Hoyet.     Poewuj  part  i.     To  MaretUm, 

Thou  awfull  (leuth.of  wisdom  unexplorM  ! 
Tnott  height,  » here  never  human  fancy  aoar*d  I 
Supreme  irnulimmce .*  spee«l  the  distant  ray, 
Far  speed  the  dawn  of  thy  internal  day. 

BroMkee.     Cmvermi  Bpswfy,  book  ▼!.  L  »tO. 

IRRATIONAL,)  Pr.  irrationnel;  It  irrazio^ 
Ibra'tionally,  >nale;  Sp.  irradonal ;  Lat  irra* 
laaxTiONA'LiTY.    J  tionalis ;  in,  privative,  and  ra* 

UmudiM,  from  ratio^  and  this  from  raius,  participle  of 

re-or,  reri^  to  think. 

Not  consistent  with  rig^t  reason  or  sound  sense; 

contrary  to,  destitute  of,  sotind  sense,  of  understanding ; 

unreasonable ;  foolish,  absurd. 

Yet  theae  are  tne  men  cry*d  out  against  for  acbtsmatica  and  iccta- 
rica,  aa  if.  while  the  temple  of  the  Lord  waa  building,  soaae  cutting, 
aome  aqaaring  the  marble,  others  hewing  the  eedart,  there  abould  ba 
a  aort  of  irmtimmt  men  who  could  not  cooaidtr  tbtre  maA  be  auny 
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\.      ichiinn  And  maoy  disatctioDS  made  in  the  qnarrjr  wdiaiht  timber, 
AL.   ere  the  house  of  uod  can  be  built. 

AhUoH,     fVorki,  vol.  \.  (di  157.     0/  Uniieetued  Prmimg. 

^  But  for  the  poor  ihiftless  irrationalt,  it  is  a  prodi|ioiu  act  of  dM 

[Lfi.  gregt  Creator's  indulgence  that  they  are  all  ready  funnsbed  with  neh 
^^  cloathing,  as  is  proper  to  their  place  and  bosisesik 

Derkttm,    Fkytieo-Tketiogf^  book  tr.  t3k»  ziL 

Nothing  can  be  more  nrathnai  than  for  a  man  to  doubt  ol^  or  to 
deny  the  truth  of  any  thing,  becanse  it  caanot  be  nado  om  by  aadi 
kind  of  proofs,  of  which  the  nature  of  soch  a  thing  is  not  capable. 

Wilkint»     Natural  Religion,  book  i.  ch«  iii. 

Things  so  full  of  paradox  and  brutish  irrationa/itjf,  that  coald  great 
tiaa  be  fit  to  be  laughed  at,  they  were  fitter  to  be  run  doim  wilh 
scofiTand  sarcasm,  than  to  be  thought  worthy  of  a  serious  coefutatioB. 

Sonlh.     Sermamg,  vol.  z.  p.  148, 


It  may  not  irraiionai/y  be  doubted,  whether  or  no,  if  a  nan 
nnsed  to  the  very  top  of  the  atmosphere,  he  would  be  able  to  in% 
maay  minutes,  ana  wobid  aot  quickly  die  for  want  of  suck  air  as  w« 
are  wont  to  breathe  here  befew. 

Boyk.      Wtrktf  vol.  i.  p.  105.    New  ExperimenU  iomehimg  lAe 
spring  of  Air, 

When  we  profess  to  restore  men  to  the  capacity  for  property,  it  ia 
equally  irrational  and  unjust  to  deny  tHem  the  power  of  improviny 
their  minds  as  well  as  their  fortone*. 

Btirke.     m>rk9,  vol  vk  p.  282.     Om  the  PetuU  Lamm  agmmif  fit 
Go/Aa/ict. 


These  are  all  of  them  suggestions  of  intenia!  sense,  coQsci< 
or  reflection,  which  wc  believe,  because  we  feel  them  to  be  true;  and 
which,  if  we  were  not  to  believe  them,  would  bring  on  us  the  charge 
of  irrationality. 

Beaitie.     Moral  Sc*>«ce,  part  iv.  ch.  ii.  (1022  } 

IRRECLAIMABLE. \     In,    privative,     re,    and 
Irrecla'ixiably  j  claimable,  from  claim,  q.  v. 

Our  usage  of  dahn.  Skinner  thinks,  is,  with  a  sKfrhtly 
varied  sl^ification,  f  om  the  Lat.  dam-are,  t.  e.  to  ile*- 
mand  a  right  by  calling  loudly  for  it  To  reclaim  is,  to 
claim  again,  to  recall,  to  recall  from  a  wrong  course. 
And  irredaimable^ 

That  cannot  be  recalled  (from  a  wrong  course,  from 
error,  from  vice,)  thai  cannot  be  recovered  or  reformed ; 
irrecoverable. 

We  may  then  easily  apprehend,  when  some  men*s  natures  had  so 
.ncredibly  a  depraVed  tincture,  and  such  impetuous,  ungovernable, 
irrec/aimable  inclinations  to  what  is  vitious  ;  while  others  have  nothing 
near  such  wretched  propensions,  but  by  good  education  and  good  dis- 
cipline are  mouldable  to  vertue. 

Gbunil.    Preexuienee  of  Semis,  ch.  z.  p.  97. 

But  others  irredauneably  persist  in  their  rebellion,  and  sink  more 
and  more  into  the  body,  and  the  relish  of  its  joyes  and  pleasures. 

Id.     lb.  p.  154.     The  Aerial  State, 

What,  therefore,  these  things  considered,  csn  we  expect,  but  that 
God  should  pass  the  same  sentence  upon  this  unthankful,  this  trre- 
ctaimah/e  people  of  England,  thai  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  passed  upon 
the  fig^ree  in  the  parable.  Cut  it  down,  why  doth  it  incumber  the 
ground  ?  Sharpe,     fVorkSj  vol.  ii.  p.  20.    Sermon  1. 

IRRE'CONCILE,  r.    \      Pr.    irreconciliable ;    It. 

Irreconci'lable,  tirreconciliabile;    Sp.  irre' 

lRRECONCi^i.ABii&MBS8»   }  eonciUtbU ;    in,    privative, 

Irreconci'lablv.  J  re,   and    conciliable^  from 

conciliate^  q.  v. ;  Lat  conciliare,  Marlinius  says,  seems 

properly  to  mean  convocare  in  concilium  ;  and,  then, 

unire.    And  Vossius,  from  concilium  is  conciliare,  which 

is  amicum  reddere,  animisque  conjungere.    To  reconcile^ 

to  conciliate  or  unite  and  make  friends  again,  to  bring 

to  concord  or  agreement     Irrecondle^ 

To  hinder  or  prevent  a  recondliation,  and,  conse- 
quentially, to  cause  or  create  a  dislike  to,  a  disunion 

from. 

Irreconcilable^  that  cannot  be  brouglit  again  to  peace, 
concord*  or  agreement ;  cannot  be  made  to  agree,  or 
be  consonant  to,  or  consistent  with 


IB 


book  it 


Certaia  it  ia  tint  the  Bramins  are  irreeemcHeaUif  divided  anoof 
tbeasselvea  apoa  wiiat  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Shastah. 

Mieiie,    Jmqtdrf  itUa  ike  Brtamm  Pkihmpig* 

IRRECCyVERABLE,\     In,    privative,    re,   and 
Irreco^vbrably.  J  cover,  q.  9.   Ijit.  ea<4pcrtre» 

to  put  place,  or  Tay  over,  so  as  to  shelter  or  protect.' 
To  recover,  or  cover  again,  «c  a  wonnd,  and  tinis 
to  heal  it;  and,  generally,  to  restort  to  health;  to 
restore. 

Irreroverable ;  that  cannot  be  restored ;  that  cannot 
be  regained ;  wholly  lost,  not  to  be  had  or  got,  obtained 
or  procured  again. 

Idle  and  ill  disposed  persons  are  drawne  away  with  every  teapta- 
tlon,  they  have  both  lei<mre  and  will  to  eetertaiae^  every  aweeC 
allerement  to  sin,  and  wantonly  prosecute  their  owa  wicked  hists  tiU 
they  CsM  into  irreceverakie  damnatioo. 

Hall.     Workt,  vol  ii.  fbl.  144.     Oceatbmai  MedUaiiome. 

That  mind  must  needs  be  irrecoveraklg  depraved,  which  either  by 
chance  or  importunity,  tasting  bat  once  of  oae  just  deed,  spatters  at 
it  and  abhors  the  relish  ever  after. 

Milton,     fVarke,  vol.  i.  ibl.  371.    Am  Amtwer  ie  Eikm  Banlike. 

In  November  this  year  happened  a  storm  at  north-west,  with  a 
spring  tide,  so  violent,  as  gave  apprehensions  of  some  loss  irreco^er* 
able  to  the  province  of  Holland. 

Sir  Wm.  Temple,     ffMke,  vol  ii.  p.  325.    Memmre  fiwn  1672  f 
1679. 

Here,  it  is  said,  he  began  to  reflect  on  the  vanity  of  the  world ; 
when  he,  who  had  bnt  a  year  before  given  kw  Ie  Christ— dna,  was 
BOW  driven  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that,  ss  1^  had  irrectmerubly  lost  all  hit 
footing  in  Germany,  so  iu  sU  other  thinfs  his  ooaasels  were  onlacky. 
AMwef.     Hietery  of  the  Refermmtiam,  Jkmo  1&^ 
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As  fk^  olQeei  calls  ior  oar  devotioo,  ao  it  most  needs  irreeetteile  us      m 
*»««•  Thy/or.    Life  ef  Ckritt,  r^.  ill.  p.  15.      CON 

Man,  out  of  the  pretended  eare  of  peace  and  unity,  being  caught  in 
the  snare  of  his  inpiooa  boidness  to  conwct  the  will  of  Chrut,  bronglit 
forth  to  bfaneetf  npoa  tbe  ckardi  thai  irrffmmdienble  adiism  of  nei^ 
diion  and  apcalaey,  the  Boann  aaticbnsL 

MUom.    Warke,  vol.  L  IbL  51.     The  Reammof  Chereh  fTtrrreairaf 
mrged  ogaiMtt  Prelaly, 

Bee  birt  ploaaad  to  caat  your  eyea  upon  the  first  chapter  of  that 
booke  of  Buoer  (which  is  thus  objected  to  me  in  a  causelesse  expro- 
batioo,)  that  which  kognnee  I  wrote,  of  the  vreeonetfeo&ibiene  of 

BOBM. 

ibC    lfW«^  voL  i.  M.  50.    Tke  Beeemeibr.    Te  the  Bemier. 

The  'doctors  dHkr  hAwMj  and  hrreemeUetMy  m  aayieg  what  b 
and  what  is  net  veniaL 
Tmyier.    Polemical  Dieeettreee^kL^Zi.  A  DimuMve  from  Papery. 

If  a  senumt,  vnder  his  master^  command,  transportbg  a  snmiae  of 
moaey,  be  assayled  by  robbers,  aad  dye  in  nuay  urreeoneird  iniqai- 
ttes ;  yon  hmj  call  the  bosinesse  of  the  master  the  author  of  the  ser^ 
uaafs  damnation :  but  this  is  not  ao. 

Shahepetare.     Hemry  /^  foL  84. 

The  truth  of  the  main  religion,  of  which  doctrines  make  a  parl^  fit 
so  hr  pofittvely  proved  by  real  and  nnoontrovled  miradea,  and  oIlMr 
competent  aignments,  that  nothing,  but  the  manifest  and  irnicea 
ciletMe  repugnancy  of  its  doctrines  to  right  reasoB|  ought  to  hinder 
us  from  beKeving  them. 

Boyle.     Works,  vol.  hr.  p.  190.     Qmtideratiom  a5onf  ike  JfewN. 
eileahkmeu  ofReeaam  and  ReHgiem, 

Discourage  them  from  repeating  their  transgressions,  give  them  a 
deep  sense  of  the  heinous  nature  of  sin,  and  of  God*s  extreme  hatred 
and  utter  irrecomctieablenees  to  it. 

Clarke.     Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religiem,  p.  368. 

There  are  several  in  the  world  (and  those  of  no  small  note  for  god* 
liness  too)  who  take  up  disgusts  easily,  and  prosecute  them  ii'i-eesw 
eOahfy,  Jwirt.     Annoiu,  voL  vL  pc  98. 

-Bntgolhi^rade, 


Life  forsook 


My  heart,  which  irrecoverably  lost 

All  sense  of  dvty  both  to  thee  and  Greece. 

Glover.     7'Ae  Atheniad,  book  xiz. 
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IRRECUPERABLE,  Fr.  hrermpfrahle;  It.  irrteM- 
perabik;  Sp.  irrecmperMei  laX.  oiT  the  Lower  A|(es 
trrtcmpermim» ;  in,  priTtthre,  and  rtaiperare,  or  red- 

Tore^  from  rtcipere,  to  take  again. 

That  cannot  be  taken  again,  cannot  be  regained  or 
»red;  irreoorerable. 

Tbw 


IRRB- 
LATIVE. 


iaj  h  ir«BC»  aooy  tadlim  it  Mirtd. 

Ckmmnr.    lit  TWlMMttf  4/ Lmm,  book  i.  foL  295. 

Owhat  CUM  orrcpradMilan  dM  d«ea j  of  ardien  1m  to  ▼•  oowe 
l^ju^?  Ye  what  wrteupetMe  damage  either  to  vt  or  them,  ta 
pfciiM  flat  oede  of  MmbUUe  defence  shall  happen. 

ak  Tkmm  Kty9i.     Tkt  G99emmr,  hook  {.  ch.  %vnl 

Amatng  bis  honour,  that  hh  feared  the  danger^  if  it  nrcrc  aot 
mwmitlr  looked  tOL  voald  be  irrttmpermUe. 

Stripe.    Lift  of  Parker,     ^wm  1563. 

IRREDEEMABLY,  in,  priratiTe,  and  redeem,  q.  v. 
rtdimere,  to  bay  again. 

>    a  degree  that   cannot  be  redeemed  or  bought 
or  reporchased. 


be  gone,  we  are  aol  to  cennder  it  imdetm' 
Biair,     Serwum  3.  ?ol.  iii. 

IRREDUCIBLE,  in,  privative,  and  reducible,  q.  v. 

MB  fcdbeov,  Co  bring  back,  to  bring  aoto. 

Thmt  camnoi  be  reduced  or  brought  l»ck,  or  brought 


ebtenrations  aeem  to  trgoe  the  corpuidee 
•ff  air  le  be  wrmimtHir  nnto  water. 

IPWie,  iroL  i.  .p.  50.    Sew  Experhmenii  PkymeO'Meeianieai 
>nnbn/  iJk  ^hmgo/Air, 

IHR£FRA'GABL£,1      Fr.  irre/nagaUe;  It  trre- 
l'sablt.  yfragaMt;  Sp.  irrffirapMe. 

reftagari  non  pcMt :  Refragor,  quod  ed  adeertur, 
•uliraginum  tit  advertutn  reniUntem  ; 
IbefiofoeoC  tbejointaof  the  lander  legs  atPoggUag  in 
opposition. 

Thml  mamok  ha  resisted,  or  stood  up  agniost ;  net. 
he  rsAiteda 


tealisoaT  wu  thie  to  the  v^w^t, 
le  tW  trwib  of  *•  MewaB.  ^ 
JSUC     iiPonK  foL  iL  fsL  153.    QmtemplaiiMU.    The  Ten  Lepen* 

Iha  BMraaiai  preaerrod  in  the  leaiplo  of  OljaipiaB 

~       I  Cooaiik  in  the  eaoiiol ;  and  aa  bj  tbete  iona- 

af  mrrfl-w^mUe  aad  ■ndeniahle  aatiqiiilio  deca 


JBmdjfm,    MmeeOamom  fTritrngt,    SaUptmrm^  p.  268. 

he  wai  a  little  too  pothhre  that  taid,  Ego  eogitOf  waa,  aa 

yet  eertaialy  beivin  be  waa  wrefra" 
wenrtbinf  aMrtoafftaia  aaderidaallo 
t  be  dalii  tbittk. 
Hdk.     Orig^maiiom  0/ AUmkimd,  ch.  I 

He  kaaws  vbaTa  what,  and  tbat'a  m  bigb 
Aa  aMUpbftic  wit  aaa  flj : 
!■  acbool-winily  ^  abl^ 
Aa  ht  tbrt  bigbt  hrtfrrngmUe. 

Bmtkr,    HmdUrm,  part  L  caa.  1* 

jet,  opoo  dM  bmH  of  an,  I  do  not  find  that  aoY  thiag 
t\m  hmtu  an  deuly  aad  irrt/i^^Um  proved  for  the  irnoior- 
^  oT  it ;  haft  tbaft  the  sMat  that  caa  be  dime  npea  this  argument 
at,  that  tb«  aonl  caaaot  be  proved  bj  any  principlo  of  natural  raati 
lobeMortaL  SomtA.     SmnoM,  roU  iv.  p.27J. 


IRRCFUTABLE,  In,  prirsftiTe,  and  rrfuiahle.  See 
RxrcTK*  and  Coivnm.  Met.  that  cannot  be  abated, 
ac  as  to  laroe  b(  argUBBcnt  or  leasoniog;  that  can- 
aoc  be  eoovided  of  error  or  fiUlacj,  that  canuut  be  dis- 


wv^Mt  proat  beiag  aut  willing  to 
than 'twd  bear. 

e/Ibvli,cb.  Ki.p.lOtf. 


There  la  net  aor  objectioa  that  atbeiani  can  make  agaiiiit  the      IRRH- 
■bofeHBea»ed  doctrines,  bot  1  can  ratnm  to  it  a  full  and  irre/miab/'!  PUTABLB. 
answer.  _ 

More,     Am  AmIiJhie  mgakmt  Atktimn,     Oemerai  Preface,  &>l.  6. 

IRRE'GULAR.^  Fr.  irregulier;  It.  irregolare; 
Imme'qvljlrly,  I  Sp.  irregular ;  in,  privative,  and 
laaEOULA'aiTY,  \rfgular,  q,  v.  Lat.  regula,  from 
laac'ouLATS,  j  reg-ere,  to  rule. 
laRE'auLous.  j  Not  according  to  rule;  con- 
trary to  rule ;  disorderly,  immetliodical,  inordinate. 

Whose  wont  waa,  that  the  noble  Mortimer, 
Lending  the  men  of  Herefordthire  to  Agbt 
Againft  the  irrtgm/ar  and  %\Uie  Glenduwer, 
Wtf  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  WeUhman  takcB| 
And  a  thouMnd  of  his  people  butchered. 

Skahpeore.    Uenrg  IK  Ftnt  Ptri,  ((A.  46 

— — — — — ^— —  Every  atarra 
May  in  its  motion  grow  smyMfcr  / 
The  Sonne  forget  to  yceld  his  welcow 
To  tb'  teennng  Kartb,  yet  she  remain  Ike 

Hahimglom,     CoMtara,  part  I     7b  Mir,  G.  T. 

It  waa  the  charge  of  the  apostle  that  a  bishop  abeuld  be  no  atriker, 
aad  ofeyMMf  peremamr  is  aa  old  brand  of  irr^gmimriiff,  bat  if  ia  thia 
kiad  he  strike  aot,  I  must  say  of  hira  as  St.  Paul  to  Ananias,  God 
aball  soiitc  tbee  thou  whited  wall. 

Mali,     Il«r4s,  vol.  fl.  M.  44ft.     8i,  Pemtt  CmAat. 

like  to  a  rf  ver  that  la  stopt  his  conffaa,  * 

Doth  violate  hii  banks,  breaks  his  own  bed. 
Destroys  bis  bouada,  and  o«er-ruaa  bf  force 

The  naigbbour-fields  trrMn/eri^  spread. 

Dmniet.    Hitionf  o/Civii  Wm,  book  i« 

Wbereaa  Hs  ioctBatiooe  are   bat   mocioos  sabservieot;    which 
windes,  slei  awe,  shores,  shelvse,  and  every  ioterjaoeocy  trrvyalairs. 
Sir  TkomoM  Brown,     fulg^r  Errmtf.  book  vii.  eb.  svli. 

■  Thou 

CoM^HT'd  whh  that  wrerdom  diuaU  Cfotaa, 
HMb  baefa  cut  off  my  lord. 

Aaaaipce^.     Cj^ammsa,  ml.  3901 

The  ill  methods  of  schools  and  collegea  give  the  chief  riee  te  Ifce 
trwynM^ifMS  Of  the  gentry. 

Bmmet.    Omm  Timm,  vol  iv«  p.  41&     TAe  Cmtcimmm, 

The  place  of  meetaoff  was  a  iowery  meedow,  through  which  a 
dear  stream  mormarad  ta  amay  tmyWar  miandars. 

Jomet,    Arcadia, 

la  attjostiog  the  orthography  which  has  been  to  this  time  uiiHetlle<l 
and  fortuttoos,  1  found  it  necessary  to  distinguish  those  irrrgu/ariliet 
that  are  iabareat  in  our  toag«ae,  and  perhaps  coe«al  with  it,  from 
othera  nrhicb  the  igaoranoa  or  acgligeoce  of  later  writers  has  pro- 
dnced. 
JbAama.     ITarika,  vaL  ii.  p.  S9.    Preface  H  ike  Emglitk  Dit/ionmrg, 

On  the  banks  of  the   Peoeus,  on  eitlicr  side,  are  dispersed  irrc- 
gtknrin  ihffse  resting  places. 
Htird,     f forks,  vol.  ii.  p.  121.    A  Diseomrm  om  P^ira/  hmUmimn^' 

IRHEJECTABLE.  in,  prirative,  and  rrjectable ;  (see 
Rbjxct  ;)  frora  Lat.  rrjicere,  U>  throw  back,  (re,  and 
jacere,  to  tlirow.) 

That  may  not  be  thrown  back,  may  not  be  refitaed ; 
mtist  be  received. 

Tbafonner[Calviniets]  aftrmlog  grace  to  be  irrasiatlUy  praseatad ; 
Iba  latlar  [Arminians]  deny  it  to  be  trr^jeeimkie. 

Bofk,     Worke,  vol.  I.  p.  t78.    Sermpkit  Lme,Jf, 

IRRE'LATIVE,!     In,  privative,  and  relative.  See 
laaE'LATivELY.      TRelate.      Lat  relaiivuM,   (refe- 

rendi  vim  halfen$)  from  reftrre,  rtlatum;  to  bear  or 

bring  back,  {re,  and  ferre,  to  bear.)     Literally, 

Not  able  to  bear  or  bring  back,  ac.  any  thing  (to  the 

mind)  kno.wn  or  done  ;  any  thing  belonging,  pertinent, 

or  pertaining  to,  or  connnried  with ;  impertinent,  ii»- 

connecied. 

And  from  this  last  noted  head,  ariseth  that  other  of  joyoing  caosea 
with  irrekuive  efiedi,  which  ailhar  relar  not  at  all  oala  them,  or  in  a 
lemoter  capacity. 

ClanvU.     The  Fmniif  of  Dogwutiiumg,  eh.  iD,  p.  115. 
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•fcuA  ^qaw»dqi¥«  froa  p^,  of  tfie  suiie  significa. 

1  Hi  I  !■  Mil  fion  ^,  I  scdL  Tt 

5^«  a  l»  RFMcd;  lisriDg  no  iMBsaee  back,  no     , 
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nLl%Z.I.^T.OiT,  38!.  inrariv46.  ind 
3a    muxeenan   'vnii.  3i:tiix]xe'  ^  ia 


iK«^  book  ziz. 

^^■n  tke  ipiric  tads  no  retting-place, 
mA  ihcf«tk'  nabody'd  spectres  chase 
dead  sooad  the  dark  abode. 
F»U  licmi  th*  irreaMoM^  flood. 

Id.    Jb.  book  zxiii. 
a  I  ttca,  ays  I,  to  tra?el  back  the  irrtmeabie  way  1    I 
one  kad  opposed  indisiolnble  bars  against  the  return  of  m 
nal  to  iu  old  babiution. 

Search.    Ugki  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  158. 

nWEMEDIABLE,!      Pr.  irremediabU ;  It  trre- 
I^^dk'diably.  fmediabilejrremedievole:  Sp. 

;  in,  privative,  and  remediable.    See  Re- 
I^t  remedium^  from  med-erit  to  heal;  Gr. 


oasiFCTirs: 


Tbat  cannot  be  healed  ag^in  or  recovered ;  cannot, 
lie  cnred ;  irrecoverable,  incurable. 

Tbw  bad  also  annexed  vnto  them,  perpetual!  transgressyon  aforv 
Go<  ttaogk  aot  alwajcs^ore  m§,  theyr  koottes  beynge  indvssolnblk 
^'^ ^ ^^^'  Bale.    Apohgy/p.  Ih2. 


W;lUt     JI 


<'^ 


J«l      V  w*ai^  ctfw    *   vu  y)<^ 

Sit(^;«C«va  :   v««4^Min  iuCft  iniisi|M(M  wtQ  XK  >ftn  : 


C^i.^tM^'^MN      5rnwN  IA  nit.  •  ^  4B1L 

1^  U   ¥r«    C\MMhU    lH«    bt^»ficrw«    ^^    Rv«KC    ^VWk  ««    SAikt    Sbi   Cltt 

sa\iwi^  ^^  S^4\mmnh»  «:N^<av.>(N  «ir<^.f<\{,  r:«t  r^4«c<MaM<«L  Jwd  e««S 

lh<»  Avvu»Ahoit  \U  kf^^wH  bi\Ht(Nt  *)(tttti>t  him  bv  \x  >lv<b«  lad 
iilli«ii«  !■  not  «uMoirHli\  auKk"  v^Ut. 

«ii>r/«««,     |iVmm#>4«  «4»  f^ixitHMttHMi  Hi»iw^y  tvt,  iiL  p«  154* 

III  hi«  jl.iM^I  IMiogtvr\«K<p)  rrAA^ninfi  tsst  th«  «i<i«t  part,  he  is 
HIiiiMV  Miul  UUtx  III  hi«  |H«)iiu*l  writin):«,  <4KHKm«:  in  what  he  calls 
liU  |»liiltMU|iliu>Al  ttu»«.  M^Wkjc^v^tNi  aiivl  •\^>h<XK-*I  in  th«  higbesl 
iUkii*!'.  K/it««\     iAKtmrt  19.  vol.  ii.  p.  4S. 

IHHKMKMILK.  Fr.  irrrmnibif;  hat  irrrmcabilis, 
itit  |iilvNllvf,  rr,  aiul  mmbiiis,  tViMn  meort^  to  pass. 


^■c  «iae«  which  otherwise  of  itsdf  is  a  sare  remedy  agaiast  the 

'       of  beaskck,  if  a  man  do  mingle  H  with  the  jaice  of  the  said 

*  t,  doth  mightily  enforce  the  poisoa  tbcreoi;  ami  aiake  it  trre- 

,  fer  by  that  means  of  the  beat  it  ooarcyeik  the  same  more 

speefiy  tothe  heart 

PAttarck,  fol.  82.     To  dueerae  a  FbMererfram  a  Friend. 

Bat  tkefa  is  a  worse  mischief  then  this,  (besides  those  rery  many 

not  yat  discovered)  which  like  the  pestilence  destroys  ia 

te  dsiky  aad  grawt  into  iaooovenience  more  insensibly  and  moi« 

aad  that  b  corruption  of  particular  places,  by  inserting 

''^      la  coatrary  senses. 

vM^fsLlOlO.    TU  QpiaisiM  •/ Faihen 

I  bei«  BMaa  tboea  thiagi^ 
id  BOC  trrcBwdfaiMr,  or  that 
Sfrae  of  periectioo. 
Tlaf  ike  Gmdt  mf  Mtmkmd  mt^ 

a  bigk  degree  of  aalicc,  aad  imp»- 

ig,  tkai  be  dares  aftroat  the   Holy 

k«  werks  ta  Ike  dmL  it  b  jast  ia  G«xl  to  deny 

"  '   is  aaoeeBST  ia  kis  icpcataacc^  and  to 

ia  tka  mnriitioa  be  hath 

M  is  aoc  aacsiiiry  that  aaw 
wtwaskoaldbc  harassed  by 

a        •  a'    a  a  * 

by  wreawmaMr  paias. 

-ye  iUmUer,  No.  165. 

IRREMI  S$IBLE«*)     IV.  immimhie;   It.  irre- 

IuL5Jir«$£BL£.xEss»  VaustUfie;     Sp.    irremimbUf 

laur.^i:'TTJLai.x.         }  Lau  of  the  Lower  Ages,  trre. 

flUdcMt^ai*;  i.n  privatiTe,  and  remimbiliM,  from  remii" 

t-rr.  •^mwMwrs,  to  «od  bact  to  give  back  or  up ;  and, 

ci?os«S«eouaIW,  to  forgive,  (nr.  and  muiiere,  to  send) 

TKii  canDoc  be  given  up  or  foigiven;  cannot  be  par- 
doned :  unpiardctiable. 

Fc*  =f  TvHi  ci  wt  i»pft?««  it  br  God's  word,  and  yet  of  an  hate 
aaJ  ■kftlivhMtt  mvtni*  that  Tua  bear*  to  the  txath  labour  to  resist  it  ft 
ctMfeiiemaeii  that  it  sbooid' aoC spfead :  I  easare  you  your  sinne  it 


FnA.     n«rie*,foLX    Bu  Booke of  Pmrgeitorf. 

But  when  be  dial  be  Cuae  to  gyae  oner  thb,  thea  wyl  he  eomlblt 
himself  mTth  y*  that  Saiact  Pkule  bete  semeth  to  further  his  elbcr 
bemr.  t'  eoery  deadly  sin  after  baptitme  should  be  irremuaAie. 
Skr  f  AoIm*  JUbrr.     /r«nln,  foL  544.     The  Seamd  Parte  ^  tki 
Comfmlaimm  of  T^mdaiU 
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lUIS.     If  •otiie'  Qffincet  bt  foul,  otbtn  mm  horrible,  tnd  some  others 
BU.     irrfmitathie. 

•r       Hmii,      fVorAs,  vol.  iii.  foL  648.     Satmm*t/eiy  Dart$  fmeneked, 
nrA.  dcc.l. 

ll&licioos  tenpter,  bow  like  thou  art  to  thvtelf?  When  thoa 
woold^t  <i»w  me  oo  to  my  stat ;  then  how  tmell,  sleif  ht,  barmletae, 
pUiuible  thcT  were?  now  tbua  hast  frtch't  me  in,  to  the  guilt  of 
tlkote  (bale  ooeaces,  tber  are  bo  lesM  then  deadly,  and  irremimUe, 

U.    A.  foLSM.  decS. 

TWnce  antet  the  agf ravatioo   aad  irrtwtmihkntm  oC  the  ate 
iniiitt  the  Holy  Ghoat,  who  had  lo  abundantly  convinced  the  world 
M  Christ* i  r^hteousoess  by  his  arising  and  going  to  bis  Father. 
Hmwmi      fforks,  yoL  i.  hi  467.     0/  Fmndmmaam^  ch.  ▼. 

sec  «• 

He  writ  alio  Dt  wmifmri  merm  teriftune  fhram^  lib.  iL  Whereof 
lie  irst  doth  iotmt  of  the  sinne  tfainst  the  liolie  Gboet,  which  they 
call  trramitimbk  or  vnto  death. 

l/WSneJM.     mrki,  vol.  t.  p.  755.    ScoUamd,  Amm  1569. 

Ner  let  it  appeare  prcsamptioo  irremiMtabU^  if  I  add,  that  as  I  owne 
ay  lord  or  Ulastrioas  cliaucelor  for  my  patron  2c  benclactor,  to  I 
pey  him  aa  tender  ft  awfull  rvsoect  (abstracted  from  bis  greatnesae 
k  the  drcnmetances  of  that)  u  if  he  had  a  natural  as  be  has  a  virtual 
ftjurt  domiaiuo  over  me. 

Mieijfm.     Jlnwotrt,  vol.  iu  p.  144.    Leiter  to  Lord  riae^mmi  Cmme- 
befy,  Feh.  9,  1664. 

To  ha%-e  bad  property,  to  have  been  robbed  of  it,  and  to  endeevoar 
to  gain  it— these  are  crimes  irremitHbie, 

Bmrke.     /fVrib,  vol.  [s.  p.  45.     Om  a  Regicide  Pettte^ 

IRREMCn'ABLE,!      7n.  privative,  and  removable^ 
IulkmoVably.  J  from  remove,  q,  r.     Lat.  rt^ 

wtotere^  to  move  bftck  or  away. 
That  cannot  be  moved  back  or   away,   cannot  be 

slinedL 

Cam.    Hee's  irremtmeaUe 

Beiola*d  ibr  tight. 

Skaktpeare.     Tke  Wmter's  TaU,  foL  295. 

WWn  be  wu  departed  this  life,  the  Senate  graunted  onto  him  the 
ftowoor  e(  a  pehlick  fonerall :  a  statue  likewise  before  the  rostra,  with 
thia  inscriptioa:  PiHatii  immobUU  erga  Principem  $  •'.  Of  constant 
dcrotioB  aad  in  imiaiaA/f  pietie  to  bis  Prloce. 

aUUauL     Sueloniia,    Aulm»  rUeilim,  fol.  231. 

Bat  above  al,  ee  finalv  and  irremoreaUf  6xed  to  the  profession 
c#  the  trae  Protestant  Religion,  testifved  many  wayes  against  the  am- 
nsng  arts  and  aobtle  attempU  and  allurements  of  the  most  iaveterate 


IRRB- 

PROACH- 

AfiLB. 


nriimgt,  p.  202.    AVsra  from  BrwmU^  9fc. 

IRRENOWNEID,  in,  privative,  and  renown^  q.  v. 
¥t.  remomumkt ;  Lat.  jcomtfji,  a  name. 

Without  renomn^  without  name ;  without  fame  or  re- 
piitaiioii. 

For,  an  be  dU  wu  to  deceive  good  knights, 

Aad  draw  theaa  fro:n  pursuit  of  praise  and  (ame, 

To  slag  and  sloth  and  sensuall  delights, 

Aad  ead  their  daies  with  trrtnmwmed  shame. 

Spemmr,    Faerie  ^leasr,  book  ii.  caa.  1. 

IHRETARABLE^l      Fr.  irreparable ;  It.  irrrpa- 
iRM^PAEAaLT.  frabile;  Sp.  irreparable;  Lat 

hrtparahUU  ;  wi,  privative,  and  reparabilis,  from  repa^ 

rartp  to  ^ct  again,  restore,  or  recover. 
Tliat  cannot  be  restored,  recovered,  or  amended ; 

fhat  cmmoC  be  compensated  for. 

be  fe  sewer  of  a  aedee  wrepmrwkle  miserable  destruccioa. 

Jefe.    Espomciom  0/  Dtumtt^  ch.  s. 

cneUf  to  perseente  Crystes  chircbe  and  to  destroys  vttsrlj 
tpmrmbtf  the  lewcs  poiicye  fer  eoer  aad  their  nacioa. 

Id,    A.  cS.  vll 

Sethat  lbs  loei  IB  thia,  and  an  kinds,  to  the  common-wealth  of 
WaOf  htth  baea  grieseaa  aad  trryaraUr. 

Alrfm.     fliiiiri  aftsia  Is  Drmsfimra  /V»  nfhim,  lesg  10. 

Aad  aa  adairible  piorisioa  this  it  for  the  perpetoity  of  the  globe, 
«ii  to  coMiaoe  ths  itoto  aad  habitabiiity  thereof  throagbout  aU  agesl 


which  would  otherwise  waste  and  decay,  or  mn  into  the  BMtt  irre-    tRRBP.\* 
parMe  and  pernicious  disorder*.  RABLB. 

Derktm.    AetrO'Thfiogy^  book  vl  ch.  i.  p.  189. 

We  find  iocb  adventores  to  have  aosMtioMa  befallen  wHaaii  irre' 
pmraUjf. 

Bo  fie,    fVorkt,  vol.  i.  p.  334.    Of  UtuMceeeding  ExftrimenU, 

Nor  does  she  this  irrepeurmkle  woe 

To  shipwreck,  war,  or  wasting  sickness  owe ; 

But  her  own  hands,  the  tools  of  envious  fate, 

Wrwught  the  dire  mischief,  which  she  moumi  too  late. 

Lewii,     Slatim,  book  v.  1.  447. 

IRREPEALABLE,  tn,  privative,  and  repeal^  q.  v. 
Skinner  says,  q,  d.  re-appellare^  (to  call  back.) 
Not  to  be  recalled,  not  to  be  revoked  ;  irrevocable. 

Bm  for  the  shallow  passive  intellects,  that  were  never  eogag'd  in  a 
through  search  of  verity,  'tis  such  are  the  cunfulcots  that  ingagt  their 
irreptmlubk  assents  to  every  slight  appearance. 

Gianoil,    Tke  Fmnitf  of  IMtgwMdizimg,  ch.  xaiiu 

IRREPENTANCE,  tn,  privative,  and  repentance^ 
9.  V.  Lat.  rf ,  aud  paniUnlia^  dolor  ob  rem  commisMom^ 
from  pcenitere,  to  grieve  or  be  pained  for  a  fault  com- 
mitted.     See  iMPENlTJt.NT. 

Wiknt  of  re]>eniafice  or  penitence,  of  contrition  or  re* 
morse ;  impenitence. 

And  there  are  some  ditpositiona  b1ame*wortky  ia  own,  which  are 
yet  ia  a  right  tense  holi!y  ascribed  uotu  God,  as  anchaageableaesa 
and  impemttmee. 

UmtL     lltfrAs,  vol.  iii.  (bL719.    Seteci  TkomgktM. 

IRREPREIIENSIBLE.  Fr.  irreprehemible ;  It. 
irreprehvnMibile ;  Sp.  irn'prehensible ;  Lat.  (of  the  Lower 
Afl;es)  irreprchcMibilit ;  in^  privative,  and  reprehend* 
buis,  from  rcprehaidere^  to  catch  or  seize  again,  (re, 
pre^  and  hendere,  used  only  in  composition,)  to  take 
agrain,  to  hold  or  stop  from  going  or  proceeding,  to  re- 
press, to  check;  and,  consequentially,  (met.)  to  re- 
prove, to  rebuke,  to  blame. 

That  cannot  or  may  not  be  reproved^^  rebuked,  or 
blamed ;  blameless. 

Tie  irreprthmtihie  in  phjsilians  to  cure  their  patient  of  one 
disease,  by  casting  him  into  snother,  less  desperate. 

Gimnrii,     TV  Fantty  of  Difgmatiximg^  ch.  uii.  p.  223. 

Poesie  is  the  very  imitation  of  manneny  condition*,  and  lives,  yea, 
and  of  men,  such  as  are  not  altogether  perfect,  pure,  and  irrepre* 
kemmhief  but  in  whom  passion*,  false  opinions,  and  ignorance  beare 
some  tway,  vet  so  aa  many  times  hv  the  dexterity  and  goodaesse  of 
nature  they  be  reformed  and  dtsposeo  to  better  waies. 

Uo/Umd,     Pimtarchy  ful.  28.     Of  Poetmt  mmd  Poeie. 

IRREPRO'ACHABLE,\     Fr.  irreprochabU ;  in, 
laaEFao'ACHABkT.  J  privative,  and   rcproack- 

able ;  (xee  Rbproach  ;)  Fr.  reprocker^  to  chiurge  or  im- 
pute a  fault. 

That  cannot  be  charged  with  any  fault  or  crime; 
pure,  spotless,  blameless,  irreprovable. 

That  even  that  dolefuU  note  of  Go  ye  cursed,  shall  be,  bj  tboas 
very  wretches  'tis  set  for,  confest  to  be  m  tune  to  that  irreprmckMi 
baiaioey  of  Ood*a  order  Ihua  all  eternity,  compoeed  of  their  owa  Ibl* 
lowing  demerits. 

Mmmiagm,    Devomie  jEssayvt,  TVfa/.  12.  see.  1. 

An  exact  and  irreproaekahk  piece  of  architecture  should  be 
MXfftrv  toliui  MalkeeeWf  the  flower  and  crown  as  it  were  of  all  the 
aciencea  mathematical. 

Effeipm,    AfiBreflaneoui   HMtimytf  p.  359.     ArekiieHs  tmd  jfreki* 
teclmre. 

From  this  time,  says  the  monk,  the  bear  liv*d  irreproacAah/y,  and 
obeerv'd  to  his  dviog  day  the  orders  that  the  saint  had  given  him. 

Addimm.    Ae/y,  p.283.     ~ 


He  [Berkeley]  erred ;  aad  who  is  free  from  error  f  but  his  ietca- 
tieos  were  irreproatkmbkf  and  bis  conduct  u  a  maa  aad  a  Cbrtatiaa 
did  boBoar  to  huoMn  nature. 

Bmiiie.    Os  TViKA,  pert  iiL  ch.  ai. 
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UiHV.VHO* 
VAHLK. 

IKKKSIHT 
lULR. 


riUlKPROVABLK.  Fr.  irr^rr/vahb: ;  Sp.irrepro^ 
hahlf  ;  in,  iiiirl  rrjtromhU;  (%t%  Rtrtutti,;)  Lat  re^ro^ 
han,  to  think  or  jiwl^e  uafavourahly ;  to  blame. 

Not  to  he  thou({ht,  ceiuured,  or  judged  uo&YcmnUj 
of;  not  to  he  blamed  or  reproached  ;  unblamable. 

For  Oil)  (Mmp  and  trrumph  of  (inth,  thov^i^  it  dcH  not  iheir  fcr- 
▼ir.c,  we  iihall  add  fomc  (KMrtime  wfBMcata^  whavby  it  maj  appear, 
that  not  on\y  all  otiMr  ««y»  art  daa^croaa  aad  iMpaMiliia,  and  this 
irreprtweaUe,  but  alio  that  there  ia  direct  Cfidcaee  eaoofh  to  prove  it 
•olid  and  raliosal. 

(Hamfii,    Pteexitiemee  «/  59*6,  cb.  v.  p.  65. 

IRREFUTABLE,  i.  e.  disrepiiUdile.    See  Dmc- 

PUTE. 

to  pid  dwof  to  OKI's 


lodgings  {  she  that  appears  most  ia  their  coapaoy  s^ts  the  looftst 

In,  priTatife,  and  rmMtt. 
See  Resist.  Lat.  rmsi-ere^ 
to  stand  op  against. 
'  That  cannot  be  sloed  vp 
against,  cannot  be  opposed, 
borne  op  against,  or  snppoited; 


ohiaia 


Iff  Ttiy  imjneiMe  for  a  jomg 
dgings{  she 
for  a  husbaod. 

IRRESrSTIBLE,  1 
Irresi'stibleness, 
Irrbsi'stiblt, 
Irrbsistibi'litt, 
Irrbsi^stlesa, 
Irresi'stence. 
insupportable. 
IrresisUen  is  an  improper  compoond. 

Whoever  belieres  this,  and  thinks  also  that  thb  graee  it 
to  make  him  good  and  happy,  and  that  Mothiog  he  cao  do 
it,  or  draw  it  near  him ;  what  can  we  expect,  but  that 
should  neglect  all  care  and  diligence  in  order  to  the  awkiog 
better,  in  expectation  of  this  neGessary  n  _ 

his  endeavours  are  at  best  impertineDt? 

GkmtiL    Strwrnm  10.  p. 

On  (he  Calnnists  put  these  tiro  things,  vis.  the  physical  predel»- 
ninalion  and  (whith  must  necesMiily  follow  thereopoo)  the  tm^ 
MkHMitf  of  the  woHi  of  grace,  seem  to  yoa  to  be  so  incoastsleat  wMi 
the  natural  liberty  of  the  will,  and  so  laipowb^  id  be  recnocibd 
therewith,  that  you  cannot  yet  by  any  means  fully  assent  thereto. 
Hammond,  fForkt,  vol.  i.  kL  680.  Letter  to  Dr.  Stmdermm  tarn* 
ceming  GotT*  Graee  and  Deerett, 

And  if  grace  be  snch  a  force  as  makes  mea  good  trremtAfy^  and 
this  grace  bestowM  only  one  here  and  another  there,  meerly  as  arht> 
trary  will  shall  dispose  it,  the  greatest  part  of  men  (for  onght  I 
see)  will  have  fair  apology  for  their  ains,  at  least  for  their  ne^ect^ 
since  they  wanted  that  which  vras  necesMiry  to  make  them  better, 
and  God  alone  could  have  given  them. 

GUunii.    Senmom  10.  p.  383. 

The  speare  and  dart  strikes  afarre  off,  pierces  where  it  strikest 
smites  unseene,  unevitably ;  for  the  rerootenesse,  violence,  trreiisa' 
b/rneue  of  the  blow,  are  the  enemies  of  the  church  described  by  tho 
speare  and  dart. 

//a//,     fforh,  vol.  ii.  fol.  432.     The  Defeat  of  Cruelty, 

Many  of  these  crimes,  which  all  the  laws  of  mankind  do  punish,  as 
wilful  murder,  may  be  committed  through  the  force  of  a  violent  pas- 
sion ;  and  if  that  be  trretittibie,  then  the  laws  which  punish  it  are  not 
founded  on  reason  and  justice. 

Stitlmgjteet,     Sermon  7.  vol.  iv.  p.  263. 

Ood  can  work  good  out  of  evil,  as  he  pleases,  aad  irremtiUji  sways 
all  manner  of  events  on  earth,  directing  them  finally  for  the  best,  to 
his  creation  in  general,  and  to  the  ultimate  end  of  hb  own  glory  in 
particular. 

Drpdtn,    Prote  fVorki^  vol.  iii.  p.  109.    On  tke  Origin  and  Pragrem 
of  Satire. 

When  beauty  In  distress  appetrs, 
An  irreiiatlfu  charm  it  bears ; 
fn  every  breast  does  pity  move, 
Kity,  lh«  tendermt  part  of  love. 

Yaiden.    In  AlluiUin  /•  Horace,  ode  4%  book  IL 

Without  thrir  favour,  valour  nnni^ht  avails, 
And  human  prudence  Arir-subvcrtcd  fails; 
For  irreniitiftl^  llisir  powV  prr«i«tfs 
In  all  events,  and  |«nm1  imiI  III  clividM. 

/f'iMi#.     Th9  Kftigtmiad,  book  vii. 

With  what  dreadfiil  |»omp  Is  f  ^spsttens  it«li#fMl  In  here  t  in  what 
bold  colours  has  the  lf«/et  drswn  liU  )m|»eftNi«)ty  and  •rrrs iVi'4t/r/y  / 

Uyit.     MfHtiui,  Ifook  «.  note  1059. 
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Hiee,  Goddess,  I  again  invoke, 

These  mad  desires  remove  ! 
Again  I've  felt  the  furious  stroke 

Of  MToriiflesf  love. 

CunmngkawL     Sappho's  Hymn  to  Pemu. 

^y,that  dull  streatch  hertmrnsf^^  reign 
^flhtPtnr  Ceres  views  her  golden  grain. 

tOrmnger,    Elegiei  of  TU/milm, 

[of  thoie  pfopositions  he  (Jenyns)  exemplifies]  in  the 
of  passive  courage  or  endurance  of  sufferings,  patience  under 
"■  *■■  hamility,  arrrsMoiier,  placability. 


IRRI 
II 


Paieg.    Emdenem  of  CkmHamtg,  wo\.'il  put  il  ehiih 


IRRE'SOLUBLE,  1 

Irrk'solubleness, 

IWUI'SOLUTB, 

laacsoLn'Tioir, 

Irreso'lvbd, 

Irreso^lvedlt. 


Fr.  irrewolu  ;  JL  irre$oiut9^ 
Sp.  irre8oluto,  irresohible;  Lai. 
.  (of  theliower  Ages)  imejoftc- 
bUh  ;  tn,  privatiye,  and  remn 
lubilii^  fh>m  reso/oere,  ruolU' 
turn^  to  free  from ;  (re,  and 
mhert,}  to  loosen  or  set  free ;  to  disjoin;  to  disunite; 
and.  thus,  destroy  the  solidity  or  continuity. 

Hiat  cannot  be  freed  from,  caanot  be  loosened  or 
released,  disunited  or  disjoined. 

Irraohtte;  in,  and  raolute;  u  e,  resolved  or  ffneed 
from  restraint  or  confinement;  from  contention  or 
strife^  dispute  or  doubt ;  and,  Uius,  determined,  de« 
dded.    And  irreMobUe, 

Undetermined,  undecided ;  inconstant,  unsettled,  un- 
steady, wavering.  And  Hall  appears  to  mean  by  trreio- 
htbie,  unsettled,  that  cannot  be  settled,  calmed,  quieted^ 
or  eased.    See  Absolve,  Dissolve,  and  Resolve. 

Hie  secoad  is  in  the  irreoolMe  condition  of  our  souls  after  a 
known  sin  comasitted ;  wherein  the  bordened  conscience  not  heing 
aUe  to  ght  eaoe  onto  itself,  seeks  for  aid  to  the  sacred  hand  of  God's 
peniteDtiarr  here  on  earth,  and  there  OMy  Rad  it 
HaU,     frorH,r6Lm. foL  837.  Avert  Amlkal Caaet  of  Conodenee 


So  that  if  my  here  dolh  ftid  Us  heart 

To  fiiil  him  for  this  awble  work,  oi  stands 
hrtmlmte  thn  day,  let  him  depart. 

And  leeve  his  arms  behind,  for  worthier  hands. 

DanieL    Hiohrg rf€imil¥an,ho6km. 

The  tme  Prince  of  Peace  hath  past  sentence  froB  heaven,  on  our 
tide.    Do  not  yon  stoop  so  mnch  as  to  a  doabt,  or  motion  of  irretO' 
lotion. 
Hall     Worh,  voL  i.  fol  264.    Epktle  8.    7h  fie  Earl  of  Enem. 

\  know  it  may  be  here  alledged,  that  the  prodoetloas  of  cbcomal 
analyses  are  simple  bodies,  and  upon  that  accoont  irromUaUt* 
B  gk.     n'orko,  vol.  iv.  p.  74^  The  Eaoelloncg  and  Gromdt  tf  the 
jUachanietU  Hgpolhetis, 

Nay,  QuerceUnus  himself,  though  the  grand  stickler  for  the  fna 
priwui,  has  this  confession  of  the  irresobtUenem  of  diamonds. 

Boyle.     Works,  vol  i.  p.  514.     The  Sceptical  Chgaust. 

Through  these  methods  the  natural  irretolation  of  mr  yonth  was 
much  strangtheaed,  aad  having  no  leisure,  if  I  had  had  inclination, 
to  make  pertinent  obsemttioos  in  writing,  I  was  thus  coafiraied  a 
very  eariy  wanderer.  OaordlMOii  Na  60. 

Temptations  to  sin  would  never  be  called  so,  if  thwe  were  not 
something  tempting  in  them,  and  whatever  is  temnting  most  have  a 
free  appearance  in  one  respect  or  other;  and  vrhlfe  a  person  U  Are* 
ts/sedL  na  snflfers  all  the  force  of  temptation  to  call  upon  hha. 

Stmingfleet.     fForib^  voL  iv.  p.  425.    SmnmW, 

As  some  of  them  were  vacnists,  and  others  plenfsti^  they  bawea^ 
plicated  the  ascension  of  water  in  sucking-pumps  upon  very  different 
grounds ;  so  that  many  ingenious  men  continue  yet  irrmahtd  ia.this 
noble  controversy. 

Boyle,     fforhsy  vol.  iii.  p.  198.    New  Experiments  Pkytteo-Uecka" 
nieal  touching  the  Spring  of  Air, 

Divers  of  my  friends  have  thought  it  straaga  to  hear  nM  fpaak  wm 
irresohedlg  concerning  those  things,  which  'some  taha  16  be  the 
elementS|  and  others  the  principles  of  all  mixed  bodies. 
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To  ■uriow  rtadf  awaj. 


Cowper.     Hmmam  Frmltf, 


itm^  Mid  A  piipttiul  cqvipoiM  «f 
IIm  (apofttt  M  ihoM  who  wm$ 


I 

tk«  mmd;  and  aahawad  «f  Wiif 
Konad  aad  akaMwd  bf  Iha  raac  of  oiaakiad. 

iR&ESPE'CnVE.l      Fr.  trmficc^tfMv.    /««  pri- 

iBBBarB^CTiTBur.     jVBthre,  Mid    reMpedwe.     8ee 

RsspxcT.    Lat.  mpicerf^  ruptclum^  to  look  back  u| 

(ft,«id  yaeerg,)  lo  laok*  to  irg^mrd,  to  ke«p  lo  view. 

Moi  todriBg  lo  or  lefaiiliiiir*  not  keeping  in  Yiev  or 
te  coBsideffalioii,  wA  tommdmnmg  or  contcmpbtiay  ;  woi 
or  jdistiogniibing. 


!«•  daciriMa,  1.  of  Cknal*f  dyinf  for  none  but  ika  alact, 
2.  of  Ood't  abtoluta  irrmfmoUme  daoraaa  of  akdioa  and  raprobatioa. 
Muiaakat  ialtrpoiiilioDf,  which  are  most  apt  to  obftnict  aad 
Um  huildiog  of  good  Ufa,  oven  wlicrt  tba  fouadatioa  tbaraof  if 
~  iatiffdj,  and  aol  qoettiooad  io  aov  part  thereof. 

Wmrkh  val.  i.  fol  462.     Of  FmuUtmemlatM^  ck.  sill 

Wbcs  ha  ia  all  the  while  jonvioccd  that  all  the  pfaaaiaaa,  that  kt 
poainjly  kava  aaj  part  ia,  btloog  to  bim  abaolotely  aad  trrtwptc 

be  aacurod  lo  bim  apoa  Iba  paKbnMOca^ 
MMMMW  of  tbat  dotr? 

id.    A.  €b.iv.laL465w 

lli^  adfinca  to  sacb  a  state  of  ttren^b,  as  to  be  able  to  feed  on 
tka  aoiid  scat  of  vfitoa,  wbkh  ti  the  dttcbarge  of  our  duty  to  God 
imeyteliarfy  to  bnrnaM  praise. 

Devmte  Etsaytif  7\reai,  10.  aec  4. 


As  Qad^idaciao  te  eboakf  Jacob  and  rejeetinf  Emm,  is  laost  fnt 
and  wicboet  rebtum  to  aar  ^kxI  or  evil  done  by  then  ;  ao  <be  execu* 
tioo  of  tbatdaapaaw  eoraninf  fiaca  tipoa  oaa,aBd  wilb  holding  it 
from  tba  olbcr,  iaafMUy  iNaaad  •rrtapecthe, 

Stmik,    Sennamif  yoL  viii.  p.  370. 


Can  be  ascnha  diis  'repriera  to  any  thing  but  to  OMicy,  to  mere 
nmdeamrw^d  bmrj,  tbat  places  the  marks  of  its  favour  absolutely  and 
mitjjiK'ttim^  apaa  wborn  it  pleases? 

U.    R,  ToL  Tii.  p.  218. 

abaolotaly  aad  irrmpedhefy,  is  better  and 

id.    A.  vol  X.  p.  138. 


IRRESPONSIBLE,  in,  privaUve.  and  responMible, 
f. «.     Lat.  rttpam0UK,\io  answer,  to  be  aurety  for. 

Hiat  oumoi  ba  aaawvred  for  or  aecured ;  that  cannot 
or  may  aot  answer  for ;  Kubject  or  liable  to  no  answer, 
lo  give  no  answer  or  acconnt ;  unaccountable. 


■abfidlad  plsatala  or  tyrant,  bat  lo  bU  sorrow  for  tha 

iaa»  anab  bigb  and  irrmpomihk  liccoea  over  man- 

aad  tarn  apsideHlown  whole  kingdoms  of  men,  as 

BO  aora  in  raspact  of  his  perverse  will  thaa  a  aation 

IKnK  ToL  L  M.  321    Tke  Jhmrt  of  Kitt^  amd  Mmfii- 


tbiag  tbarafora  is  it  for  men  to  Intrust  inch  a 
seata  aad  religion  in  sucb  irrftpommhie  hands, 

la  fhra  tbosa  ovtward  tbbgjiy  which  ars  tba  temptations  of  vice,  a 

ar  ta  ^Mpooe  of  Ikair  vhtaa. 

Scoff.    fV  OristfMM  iUyV,  part  L  ch.  iv.  fiol  100. 

TWy  laft  Ae  civwa,  wbat,  in  tha  eya  and  estimation  of  law,  it  had 


IFerAi,  saL  *.  p.  69.    On  thg  Rmoimium  im  fVviMt. 

miETRIEVABLE,  m,  |iri\-attve,  and  reirievabie, 
Ipdm  trttrieve,  q. «.  Fr.  reinmtfer  ;  It  ref rotMirr,  to  find 
again,  <acc  Taovia,)  to  ragain*  to  recover,  to  restore. 

Tlmt  nM^  not  be  fonod  again,  regained,  recoverad«or 
mtoted  ;  irrecoTerable. 

Th«  cooditloo  of  Gloriaaa,  I  sm  afraid,  is  irrtirifvaiif,  for  StrejAoa 
baa  bad  ac»  saaay  opportaaitias  of  pleasiag  without  suspicion,  that 
a8  wbich  is  laft  lor  ber  to  do/is  to  bring  bim,  now  she  is  aJvined, 


to  HI  'enlaBttioQ  of  hfs  paislMi,  and  begfnnhig  agaia,  ff  sba  caa 
cuuqatr  tna  kind  sentimaats  she  has  already  concefrH  for  firm. 

SpetfrntoTf  No.  429. 

Hm  first  and  prindpal  design  for  transcribing  these,  which  are  now 
printed,  fraai  ibc  original  maaasoripu  ia  short-baad,  (Cor  all  hia  ser- 
awes  ware  wrote  in  charactars,)  was  to  praserva  and  raseua  tbcai 
froai  tba  danger  tbcy  were  ia  of  being  irrelnetJJjf  lost. 

SAarpe.     Witrkt,  vol.  v.    Prtftyc*,  p.  ▼. 

Tbey  [soldiers  aad  seaneol  see  their  friend  fall  without  any  of 
that  lamentation  which  is  indulged  io  security  and  idleness,  hecausa 
they  hava  no  leisure  lo  spare  from  the  care  of  themselves ;  and  who- 
ever shall  keep  his  thoughts  equally  busy,  will  find  himself  cquallj 
aasffaotad  wita  smfrisMi/r  losses. 

Johmn.     Tht  Rawtbier,  No.  48. 

Men  complain  of  oothioff  more  frequently  than  of  deficient  memory  t 
and,  indeed,  every  one  finds  that  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  desired 
ta  retaia  bare  slippad  irrHnnahiy  awsy. 

Id,    Tke  Ukr,  Vo.  7^. 

IRRETURNABLE,  in,  privative,  and  retumabb^ 

4nm  return,  q.  o.    To  turn  back,  to  turn  again. 

That  cannot  be  turned  or  cannot  turn  again. 

Forth  irrtimnrnhk  fiiath  Ibe  spoken  word, 
Ba  it  in  scoIRe,  ia  earnest,  or  ia  board. 
Without  retarae,  aad  vnracaiu'd,  it  baagi^ 
Aad  at  tba  taker's  mercie,  or  rigour  stands. 

mrfmrfw  Omgigtrmin,  foL  630. 

TRRE'VERENDt'J      Fr.   irreverent;  It.   and  8p. 
Ibjik^veeemt,  I  trrfveren/c  ;  Lat.  irreterena;  in^ 

Ibre'vesently.       I  privative,  and  reverens  ;  revereri, 
Iere'vekence.        )re,ve,  L  e.  valde,  and  rert ;  to 

flunk  much  and  again  of,  to  regard  or  reapect 

Disregardful,   disrespectful;    having    no    reverence, 

r«gard,  or  respect ;  no  veneration,  no  awe ;  profane. 

JrrtvertHce,  is  wbaa  maa  doth  not  honour  thcr  as  bim  ought  to  do^ 
aad  wailctb  tu  be  reverenced. 

CAotfctr.     TV  Perwomtn  Taie,  vol.  ii.  p.  313. 

But  into  sucb  alisurdittaa  in  dede  do  they  Call,  who  entreat  irrtme^ 
remHy  and  vntniely  this  hi^h  misterie. 

Slepkm,  tii%k>p  •f  H'ymchttfT.    Am  ExpiieaciB  of  the  True  Cmih^ 
kque  Fa^tk.     Of  the  Prewemce  of  Ckrutet  Bodte. 

Others  aArm  (if  it  be  not  trrvrrrMce  to  record  their  opuikw)  tbal 
even  in  wit  he  [Virgil]  saoaM deficient  by  many  omUsioos. 

Dmfmmmi.    iVe/oce  to  Gomd»Urt,     To  Mr,  HoUet, 

■  Witness  tbe  irrfvtrtmi  son 

Of  him  who  built  the  ark,  who  for  the  shame 
Done  to  his  father,  heard  this  heavy  corse, 
Serrant  of  serrantu,  on  his  vitiout  race. 

MUlom,    Pfodi$e  Loti,  book  aH.  I  lOK 

Who  can  with   patience  hear  this  filthy,  rascally  fool,  speak  so 
irreverently  of  persoas  eminent  both  in  greatness  and  piety  t 
U,     Horki,  vol.  i.  fol.  490.    ^  JJ^emce  of  ike  Peop/e  of  En^lmmd. 

Forasmuch  as  in  erery  irrevertmt  act,  a  man  treats  God  as  if  ba 
had  imieed  no  need  of  him,  and  behaves  himself  an  if  be  stood  upon 
his  own  bottom,  absolute  and  self-sufficient.  Tbat  is  the  natural  laa- 
gnage,  the  true  signification  and  import  of  all  irrrvrrrmce. 

Somih,     Sermom,  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 

But  a  certain  learned  person,  who  had  been  his  auditor,  impugned 

Hrt  of  what  he  bad  spoken,  urpping  that  he  had  used  irrevermd 
in  saying,  That  it  was  in  God*s  will  and  ordinance  that  Adam 
ia,  ataking  God  tba  author  of  ain. 

Stripe.    AiewwiaU,     Qtteem  Murg,  Anm  1S56. 

If  any  man  use  immodest  speech,  or  irrevtremd  gesture  or  hekar 
▼iour,  or  otherwise  be  suspected  in  lyfe,  he  is  lakewiM  admonisbed^ 
aa  before. 

Id,     IJife  of  Arekhukop  Grimda/,  jtppemdis,  p.  567. 

It  is  to  hare  all  the  venom  and  malignity,  vrithout  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent :  for  surely  no  wise  atheiHt  ever  in  his  discourse,  thought  it 
bacouungto  speak  srrrr#rnslfy  of  God,  or  to  scoff  at  religion, 

Somik,     Stnmom$f  voL  \iiL  p.  33. 

Oa  tha  other  hand,  l\tmns,  whose  manners  are  conti«sted  vrith 
thosa  of  our  hero,  is,  on  the  very  first  appearance,  marked  ont  by  bu 
•yrweimcr  lo  the  priestess  of  Juno. 

Warhtartom,     fl'orki,  voU  ii.  p.  86.     7^  Ihvme  Lymtiom,  book  ii. 
aec  4. 
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ITATB.  tn  what  ittad  bftlh  high-raised  vftlour  tCood, 

^—  When  this  cootiottuig  came  of  grcfttness  fifl*d  ? 

IfEKR.  Then  wheo  proud  grown  Um  irrHattd  hXood, 

Enduring  not  iurif,  itself  assail'd. 

DmmeL     HiUory  of  Gvii  H^art,  hook  v. 

He  profeiscth  his  iorwardnesse  to  entcrtsiDe   any  pretence  of 
■heathin^  up  the  swords  of  Israel  ^'and  sweares  to  Aboer,  that  if  it 
had  Dot  beene  for  his  proud  irriiaiiom^  the  people  had  in  the  moraiog 
before  ceased  from  that  bloody  pursuit  of  their  brethren. 
HmS.    fFitrkt,  ^-ol.  i.  fol.  1087.     Gmtewtpitwu.    Aimer  mmd  /m4. 

The  other  peradvcnture  is  sufficiently  grounded  for  principlei  of 
filth,  yet  is  weak,  by  reason  either  of  some  passion  or  of  some  trri- 
t.if-ry  and  troublesome  humor  in  his  behaviour,  nmUmm  umqtmm  mm 

-litf  m  p/memt  nne  wtmid,  llaie,     Bemudmtp  p.  49. 

T^  her,  the  Power  who  bean  the  charming  rod : 
'>^niis9  the  man,  nor  irrilatt  the  god  : 
■t  the  rage  of  him  who  rei(;ns  abovei 
.at  so  dreadful  as  the  wrath  of  Jove  ?*' 

Pope.     Homrr.     Odfttey^  book  r. 

•:  ^»iil  often  happen,  that  the  fibres  or  motive  organs  of  the  stomach, 
bowels,  and  other  parts,  being  distended  or  vellicated  by  the  plenty 
or  acrimony  of  the  peccant  matter,  will,  by  that  irrUatiom,  be  brought 
to  contract  themseU-es  vigorously,  and  to  throw  out  the  matter  that 
offrods  the  parts. 

B^ie,     Worki,  vol.  r.  p.  212.     A  Frtt  Inquiry  into  the  reetivrd 
Aotion  of  Aoiwre. 

■  Mu«iic  too, 
By  Spartans  lov*d,  is  temper'd  by  the  law  ; 
Still  to  her  plan  subservient  melts  in  notes, 
Which  cool  and  soothe,  not  irritate  and  warm. 

Gluvrr,     Jjtonidai,  book  ii. 

IRRUPTION.  Fr.  irntption  ;  Sp.  irrupcion  ;  Lot 
irrvptio,  from  irrumptre^  irruptum,  to  burst  into.     Set 

BRrPTION. 

A  bursting  or  breaking  into,  a  nishinp^  into,  a  stidden 
and  violent  entry,  incursion,  or  invasion. 

Letters  had  there  been  happily  profeit  in  very  ancient  time,  with 
fre^j  jencyof  schoUn,  untill  trruptions  of  pagans  (they  meant  Danes) 
iiad  broucht  thea  to  this  lately  re<(tored  deficiency. 

Selden,     lUmiiratkms  of  Dray  ton' $  Poijf-otbion,  song  11. 

With  daring  feet,  on  springing  mines  they  tread 

Of  secret  sulphur,  in  dire  ambush,  laid. 

Sii!I  they  prooeed ;  though  all  beneath  the  labouring  earth 

Trembles  to  give  the  dread  irrMpti*m»  birth. 

Comgreve.     To  the  King  om  the  taking  of  Aowtir. 

With  terrible  irruption  bursting  o'er 
The  marble  cliffs,  tremendous  surfres  roar. 

Fniconer,     The  Shipwreck,  can.  3. 

IRVINE,  a  Royal  Burprh,  in  the  County  of  Ayr.  in 

Seodand,  which,  in  conjunction  with  Ayr,  Campbeltown, 

Iflfermry,  and  Rothesay,  sends  one  Member  to  Parlia- 

it.     It  stands  on  rising  grotind,  on  the  North  of  the 

of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  consists,  for 

Ifae  most  pairt,  of  a  single  broad  street ;  on  tlie  opposite 

baak  of  the  river,  connected  with  the  town  by  a  bridge, 

but  not  statistically  belonging  to  it,  is  a  street  leading 

to  the  harbour,  principally  inhabited  by  seafaring  people. 

A  Town-house,  a  School,  and  a  Church  with  a  hand- 

flomc  spire,  are  the  only  public  buildings.     A  yard  for 

ihip->biaikliiig,  a  rope-walk,  a  tan-yard,  a  bleach-field, 

wad    ooiloD  manufactories,  afford  employment  to  the 

labouring^  classes.    The  harbour  would  be  commodious 

vere  it  not  for  a  bar,  which  prevents  a  greater  depth 

10  feet  of  water  even  at  spring-tides  :  about  24,000 

of  coal  are  annually  exported  from  it     Population, 

a  1821,  7007.  DisUnt  from  Glasgow  25^  miles  South* 

West,  firom  Ayr  12  North.     Eglinton  Castle,  a  mansion 

is  wfaidi  sntiquity  has  been  sacrificed  to  an  unavailing 

attempt  to  obtain  modem  convenience,  stands  in  the 

immediate  neighbourhood. 


tSACHNE,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Trita>  ISACHNV^ 
cfrta,  order  Digynia^  natural  order  Grctminete,     Generic        — 
character  :  glume   two-flowered,  two-valved,   obtuse ;    ISCHf A. 
florets  equal,  two-valved,  paper-like,  the  exterior  Bowers  ^***v^^ 
male,  the  interior  female  ;  stigma  plumose ;   seeds  en 
closed  in  a  hard  perianth. 

One  species,  7.  autlralu,  native  of  New  South  Wales. 

ISANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Didym 
namia,  order  Gymnogpfrmia,  Generic  character :  calyx 
bell-shaped  ;  corolla,  five-parted,  tube  straight,  slender, 
segments  ovate,  equal ;  stamens  nearly  equal :  stigma 
linear,  recurved. 

One  species,  /.  caruleui,  native  of  North  America. 

I  SATIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Tetrady* 
namia,  order  Siliculoia,  natural  order  Crucifarm. 
Generic  character:  pod  compressed,  oblong,  strap- 
shaped,  valveless,  one-seeded. 

Five  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 
J.  tinctoria,  the  woad,  is  a  native  of  England ;  it  is  used 
for  dyeing  a  blue  colour,  and  is  cultivaUd  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

ISCILCMUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  7rt«- 
andria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Graminem.  Ge- 
neric character  :  flowers  polygamous ;  hermaphrodite 
flower,  calyx  two-flowered,  two-valved,  valves  rather 
uneciuul,  cartilaginous ;  corolla  small,  two-valved,  ex* 
terior  volve  veiitricose,  two-deft,  nectar)',  leaflets  two, 
spathulate,  truncate :  male  flower  the  same. 

llirec  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Cniua, 

ISC  Hi  A,  an  Island  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  about  four 
miles  from  Terra  di  Lavora,  has  an  extent  of  about 
cii;liteen  square  miles.  The  Ancients  (Strabo,  L  .S4.) 
believed  that  it  was  at  one  time  united  to  the  Continent, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  volcanic  convulsions. 
Thi'i  opinion,  however,  appears  to  have  been  derived 
rather  from  conjecture  than  tradition.  Modem  specu- 
lators are  more  disposed  to  believe  that  the  Island  was 
raised  from  the  sea  by  subterranean  fires.  The  nsoun- 
tain,  called  by  the  Ancients  Epopeut,  and  at  present 
Monte  di  S,  Nicola,  is  considered  by  them  as  the  origi* 
nal  volcano,  while  subsequent  lateral  eruptions  have  pro- 
duced the  other  mountains  which  form  the  Ishind. 
(Galanti,  De»cr  Geogr.  H  Pol.  deile  Sicilie,  1798,  iv. 
171.) 

The  ancient  names  of  this  Island  have  given  rise  to  Ancital 
much  learned  disputation.  Piiny  (lib.  iii.  c.  6.)  writes 
as  follows :  iEnaria  a  ttatione  tiavium  Mnem,  Homero 
Inarime  dicta,  Grttcii  Pithecusa,  nhn  a  rimiarum  myl* 
iitudine,  ut  aliqui  esiMtimavtre,  $ed  a  Jlglinis  doliO' 
rum.  These  explanations  ere  all  rejected  by  Bochart 
{Chanaan,  c.  S3.)  as  absurd.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that 
Homer  never  designed  the  I.nle  of  Ischia  by  his  ex- 
pression iiv  'Aptfiotf,  although  Virgil  (An.  ix.  v.  716.) 
appears  to  have  adopted  that  opinion.  Neither  will  the 
Construction  of  the  Latin  language  allow  us  to  believe 
that  JEnaria  is  derived  from  JEneoM,  Those  who  sup- 
pose the  Island  to  be  called  AUnaria  quasi  Ahamria 
from  its  mines  of  copper,  assume  a  fact  which  is  dis- 
proved by  the  mineralogical  constitution  of  the  soil. 
(Hofmanni  Lex.  ad  r.)  Nor  is  the  conjecture  of 
Salmasius,  {Exercit.  p.  97.)  i%-ho  maintains  against  the 
authority  of  Pliny,  that  Pithecusa  means  the  Island  of 
Monkeys,  a  whit  more  fortunate,  for  he  reads  Enaria  ; 
the  Island  being  so  called,  as  he  supposes,  from  the 
monkeys,  q\ii  enures  sttnt.  The  writers  of  antiqtiity,  as 
well  as  their  modern  commentators,  generally  err  in 
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ria.— ?*«.  .*  z'-^irwd  m  mmDufacture  to  pozzuolana^  but    IS 
'r.*t  -riMi  vr^ftz  il^kia  is  at  preient  extremely  rare. 


^    -r.r.r-       --r.^r^      X    r.    i:2cs  ji     -  i^^  :•-:*  i-T-raT  of  Isehia  was  prised  by  the  Ancients.     ^' 

^"''-  -'-^-  '^  ^  -^nzrobabilitT  in  the  assertion  of  Pliny,  ^ 
-   •  *    -  .--      .r    .       a  .a   r  w-.  .  -r.rj^.r     joi  i:d  I.  o^c  -.li  called  Pilhecusa  a  Jiglinis  doiia. 
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jer  11  .mi^irv  "'junii  JLiium  ^Zsiu^:.  ""  f.  ^*.•-.i.  u. 
Ti  I^xZLa   iie:^  ins  i  r^^    nmjc  -t   "vr-xr'..": 

rii:*::^  ilea    c    la     inr'-ii'rt'-u*    j'ji&%AU±Ui.r*.      Ziti?^ 
IT-.    :.:i¥-^-r.   'k.ine    •■;i-141ai:    tpjuucs  ju    iie    jujuos 

Em  :e.-    j£    I    -iirs    "^i.:^    j*.  cur.   Tiici   ^a-^^f    nfi-r 

bv* ii^n  -4 .: ^ «:  'J:<r  ~c 3  ,\  -? c au  a-L.^ Ov;:i2  **«s  >u-r aoe  -  c  l: < 
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%« h .  *'  I » I V* »'  v  . '  ■  ,*v  V*  *  *.•.  I : ;o  \  •*' J :  *» ;'  K^f v  <•  :lV^.  y J  u. .; ^s  0  *>■ 
ii«s J \K' II N, . :' .  r  ■  V. :'  '^  A  X^i  I  ■. :; .  r •.  >  \ V  ^ rs  a:;«:  r^i  aaIss.  I  *c iii* 
w«^  rt^rtMi  p*\«j*»«\l  V>  Ji  vV»or.\  Ux^'.i  S>rjs *-,■*«:.  bus  lh<^ 
■vltU*)^  hA\\  \\w  siMxw  l.iio  4-*  itx^rir  jTtv.<\"V5<».x^  ami 
nvjv  U»UA*I  u»  nl»*u\!on  ilu-  ls!.-iiui  The  u^v:  er«i*i;oa 
or  \s\\w\\  MiMiMx  in;ikir>  mcnuoiu  i<  that  >iihich  (ch.4. 

•riu^  «(c\u*nicu(  of  ciiuMcnt  wrilcr*  v^tniK\  v.  547.) 
Iliiil  Im  l»m  ckbiMinil«Ni  iu  ^^vM.  is  ivjccSihI  b\  iho  most 
|niiit'iou*i nu'ilirn oKxrr\cr'«,  on  UKVOUiit  ot' ihe  cxulcutly 
vii)«Muiu-  tm^iu  I'l'  thr  Inland.  ^Andrea*  .^%\\  .Ifi;:.  ii.) 
\  it  uui)o«  ol  ahim  i«or«*  \\r\ni|rbt  ^^^ib  ndvaniap.'  in 
llti^  Itlitnd  tluiuiK'  tlic  MiJdlo  A^«*s.  (IVutanus.  IM. 
\»,»ii  \.)  'l\w  ivumiUH  ol'  lliosc  works  art*  lo  Ik*  seen 
al  i  i<liu\i.     Thr  Imu^iiuMi^  varch  found  in  these  alum 
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madt  of  this  day  in  Ischia  and  Naples 
i."^  j^-  le-ii  ,:i  tadxnation. 

TiK  =:  uk^rruean  fires  of  Ischia  have  the  effect  of  Xu 
r^nr  w  iiin.ir=ii  aer^  to  the  vegetation.    The  soil  is  t»oi 
u^umzz  ■'isrL'*-  ^Inesand  a  mnlutude  of  wild  flowers 
»s-  ai»  leayji^  laTis  and  the  bronzed  surfaces  of 
Hi  Tie  :nrjfcr,     la  ue  f  aCeys  where  Ycgetable  earth  has 
scTT^iuareL  Vi-s  snw  to  a  ^real  aiie,  and  the  crops 
n   -rz  -  -li  zicm  «c  Ca»pania.     The  fruits  and  milk 
~"  l--':-a.  ;7.:  i  -n  -Jsefeh  causfat  near  the  Island,  are 
^-■i^:   :-   .lit  V*iz«:ih32»  to  possess  a  peculiarly  ex 
"usiZc  -Lk-z^vT.     T^fia*  zesirs,  added  to  the  salubrity 
'tuiiiis  :r"  i:e  «ei-4ir.  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
i:aij.'«w  asncc  in  the  summer  season  a 


s. 


r^ir  7i«:^':rLiie  .t  p«4cl<  u>  the  Island.     The  oil  also 
^  I^iiii  s  rsnjrahtT  me.  and  the  silkworms  of  the 


c-  — ^cj_a  ^  z^iT-nril'*  arrco^.  the  landing-places  being 
2a  :•:!  -fe'F  .J  zizn Zftr  .  iz^  :<:rJS<ndons  are  of  little  im- 
7  -T-u^fc:'*  I:  s  u«s  ieac  u  a  BLshop,  under  the  Arch 
:  .-^  ~-c  a  Njc  es-  Tlfcfi  whole  population  of  the  p<,p 
l-^ai^c  i=i:»:=-vf-:.  j  '-^I.  v>  23.479.  Itchia,  the  chief 
"-  *•^.  s^  sri:i:=-:  :a  -JT-f  Ei»t  side  of  the  Island.  Here 
"nti  Jctr-.e^^T  uxii  ihe  Bisihcp  reside.  The  population 
n:e^  luc  xriiia  £SJ«ed  3l.<<^.  Fcrii>^  on  the  Western 
see.  -  lid  :2.^:  isiiiir-ccn.  azui  has  about  7500  in- 
iujhcnKSk     C^BKZstacatdtSf  mao^  has  a  population   of 

'•^"  ^"  1  r**^ar^3iient  of  the  South-East  of  France, 
2«maiiMC  ja  'Jbt  Niu  zjxSui  Department  of  the  Rhone» 
.-a  '^d  Sjs^  r-;  i:<  Aic«  ^  Savoy,  on  the  South  by  the 
r^rMTSTinnf  :c  ue  Crccr  A'sk  and  the  Drome,  and 
:a  ^d  "''i^  If  i;:^  Rsdoe.  Ii  has  a  superficial  extent 
mC  <eliJt.  :e^:u.'^s.  cr  3140  s<;uarc  miles,  and  con- 
iune:.  n  "  rr^   i  T'-'rciation  of  523.657. 

r!:e  r«i:a:rLi:ca:  ixkes  i:s  nazce  from  thelsere,  which 
— «<  :!  Si  •  .  i^d.  £■-•»*  lowanis  the  We*t  between  two 
-2Jo:^  .»  •■•";  30,zuiz5«  as  far  as  Grenoble ;  having 
7d:s«i«ft:  ua;  :■:;.  ::  Twelves  the  Drac  on  the  left,  and 
-'tf:i  :;i^-<  i  N.-'-Ti:  y  cvrurse  till  it  meets  the  Rhone, 
r^d  -.^r?  1^  i\'_-^z:<-"y  numerous,  and  are  subject  to  Riw 
sjciid  2  A-Tii.  iiT^r.-ris  feeds.  The  Romamehe  desenres  Ron 
r;;di:.',*:i    •,•■•  :>i    7\:^  J  re**:  lie  scenerr  of  its  banks:  it 


zoc^  res    "-vr- 
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«^^ri'  f  ~«  ^-A-scjc-tfTSs.  ir\*  cuts  its  way  in  a  deep  channel 
;*r.*i!j:^  :!!^  .•■''i  ~<  *::'  ni.'s  that  cross  its  course.    The 
$*ri**-7u'.r"  i>s-<<  rrotr.  isicense  caverns  in  the  calca-  Saai 
rvous  n^^wvii-s  dS.  u:  a  League  and  a  half  to  the  West 

TV.e  cc*:  r^rinvkaV'e  ir.oup.tain  of  the  Department  is  Mow 
;hjL:  ji^s:  rar:*.^:.  :he  \l.':\:^'u  d^  RoutMo.  It  is  covered 
wish  j><r^x:ual  siunvs^  aiui  i>  the  only  granitic  mass  in 
thii  rvct'^n :  J^«?  raiipw  of  hills  which  form  the  basin 
of  the  Isere  b<:«i:  a'l  calca reous,  resembling  in  every 
rvs^HVt  the  oaloarvous  formuiion  of  the  Jura. 

Thero  are  reckoned  twenty-one  lakes  in  the  Depart-  I*l^« 
me nt,  and  seven  of  these  are  situated  on  the  summit  of 
that  ran;re  of'  mountains  from  which  the  Romanche 
descends. 

The  imn- mines  at  Allevard  are  of  great  importance.  Vine 
and  are  not  the  only  iron-mines  of  the  DepartmenL  At 
Aiiciuout  are  also  mines  of  copper,  of  lead,  and  of 
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ftihrer.  Hie  roinenil-fpringd  ara  very  numerous,  and 
eo)oy  a  high  reputadon.  Those  of  Orel  and  Gap  are  ro- 
commeDdcd  for  febrile  maladiea.  In  the  Gntsivaudan* 
ai  the  foot  of  a  preetpiee  aboot  six  leagues  south  of 
Gieooble,  art  hot  springs  which  are  considered  renie- 
diBB  ftir  aervous  and  rheumatic  ailments. 

Almost  all  the  plants  as  well  as  the  animals  of  the 
high  Alps  are  firand  in  the  department  of  Isere.  The 
cfcamoiSfc  the  white  haie*  and  white  partridge  frequent 
the  moimtnins  near  the  Romanche  Eagles  build  their 
nests  in  the  rocks  of  the  Haarstet  and  in  the  crags  above 
AUemont. 

ChenabUt  on  the  Isera,  27  miles  South  of  Chamber^, 
longitude  5^  43^  49^  East,  latitude  45''  ir  42^  North,  is 
die  Capital  of  the  Department.  It  19  a  place  of  great  an* 
tiqnity,  bang  supposed  to  be  the  Culero  of  the  Alio 
hffogea ;  ii  afterwards  received  tlie  name  of  Gratian" 
opokM,  &om  which  the  modern  name  is  derived.  The 
tnwn  in  surronnded  by  ramparts,  and  entered  by  draw- 
bridges ;  it  contains  several  large  squares  and  the  streets 
sra  in  general  spacions,  but  the  houses  are  irregular 
and  iI14Miilt«  The  part  of  the  town  which  is  situated 
on  the  nght  bank  of  the  river  is  liable  to  inundations. 
Tbit  only  buildinge  worth  attention  are'  the  Pahrii^  or 
Comt  honae,  an  elegant  Gothic  edifice,  situated  in  a  wide 
;  the  ancient  i^i^  Ije$digmhc$^  at  present  the 


Moid  de  ViUe ;  the  cathedral,  a  massy  Gothic  build- 
ing  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  the  BatHUe^  as  the  citadel 
was  called,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  From  the  eminence  on 
which  this  fortress  stands,  the  prospect  extends  as  far 
as  Mont  Blanc,  a  distance  of  thirty  leagues.  Grenoble 
has  a  University,  with  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Militaiy 
Science.  It  has  also  an  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
With  these  Institutions  are  connected  a  Public  Library, 
containing  60,000  volumes,  a  Museum,  Botanical 
Garden,  Cabinets  of  Natural  History  and  Antiquities. 
The  commerce  of  Grenoble,  although  favoured  by 
the  Isere  which  flows  through  the  town,  is  of  no  great 
importance.  Neariy  one-fourth  of  the  population  are 
employed  in  the  manufiurture  of  gloves,  for  which  thn 
town  has  been  always  fiunous.  The  liqueurs  and  pre* 
siwved  fruit  are  also  esteemed.  It  is  the  head-quaiiere 
of  a  military  division,  and  the  See  of  a  Bishop.  !Popn« 
lation  32.000. 

ISEini'IA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Hejnm 
drioj  order  Mcnogyma^  natural  order  Ruhiacem.     Ge  • 
neric   character  :    calyx  superior,  six- toothed ;  corolln 
funnel-shaped,  six-eleift;   iiigma    six-cleft;   fhiit    six 
celled,  many-seeded. 

Two  species,  /.  cocdiMO,  a  small  tree  with  quadran- 
gular branches,  native  of  Cayenne,  and  /.  parvifiara^ 
native  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 


I  S  I  s. 


ISIS,  a  Goddess  of  the  Egyptians,  concerning  whom 
vre  learn  the  following  particulars  from  Herod<i(us. 
Sbe  is  regaided  as  the  chief  of  their  Divinities.  Her 
Feslhra/  %%  celehcated  with  great  magnificence,  and  after 
laog  preparation  of  prayes  and  faKting.  Her  sacrifice 
la  an  ox,  which  is  skinned  and  cleaned  from  certain 
povtioos  iA  the  intestines,  but  the  bowels  and  the  caul 
{nXirfxi^  '^  ''/**^4)  ^^  carefully  retained.  The  legs, 
the  haanches,  the  shoulders,  and  the  neck  are  cut  oflT, 
th€  real  of  the  carcass,  having  been  stuffed  with 
%  raistna,  figs,  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  other 
ia  burned,  and  a  profusion  of  oil  is  poured 
1MB  thn  fire  which  consumes  it.  During  the  burning, 
mk  who  Sinnd  round  beat  themselveft,  and  in  the  end 
ofKNi  the  remains  of  the  victim.  Cows  are 
•o  this  GoddesB,  and  must  not  be  sacrificed :  for 
Ik  her  flCaUies  she  is  represented  as  a  woman,  with  the 
kraaof  thni  animal,  like  the  Grecian  lo.  (ii.  40,  41.) 
lUi  FcnUvnl  (Isr  we  imagine  it  to  be  the  same)  ia 
spoken  of  in  another  place  as  the  second  grentest  of  the 
Egypiino  anniversaries,  and  as  being  ol>served  in  the 
lovB  nf  Boniria,  in  the  nnddle  of  the  Delta,  wherein  is 
a  Tcnplc  of  Isis  of  great  magnitude.  Vast  multitudes 
cf  both  nexna  throng  to  this  feast,  and  beat  themselves 
sncriiee.  (JMd.  61.)  This  sign  of  mourning 
in  lamentalMNi  fbr  Osiris,  and  it  provoked 
X— ophnnes  a  eanstie  remark,  which  has  reached 
nn  fcmnfth  Atkenagorsa.  **  If  your  Gods  are  really 
Godaw  do  not  BBonm  them,  if  they  are  mortals,  do  not 
to  fbem."  (Legai,  pro  ChriiHaniM,  sec.  9b.)  The 
of  Osiris  was  always  mysteriously  concealed,  and 
Bcrodotoa,  in  eomplianee  with  this  superstition,  con* 
dndes  his  nnmtive  of  tlM  eeUbrntion  with  the  following 


words :  '*  but  him  (on  whose  account)  tliey  beat  them- 
selves, it  is  not  permitted  me  to  mention,"  rotf  I4  rvw 
ftnoi  ov  ftoi  Q9io¥  leri  Xc'yfiv ;  a  passage  in  the  version 
of  which,  as  Larcher  points  out,  Voltaire  has  exhibited  BiundtrW 
no  slight  unacquaintance  with  Greek.  On  frappe^  dans  Voluin. 
la  vUU  de  BuurU^  dU  Htrodote^  le$  Aommet  U  Utfemnut 
apris  U  iocrifict ;  maU  de  dire  oh  les  frappe,  c*(»t  cequi 
nt  nCat  permiM.  {QuaL  iur  VEncyd.  ad  v.  Iniiiaiion^ 
p.  233.) 

Herodotus  may,  no  doubt,  be   implicitly   depended 
upon  in  the  little  which  he  relates  concerning  Isis,  but 
it  is  to  Plutarch  that  we  must  turn  for  detailed  infor-  pia|»rh.i 
raation  of   her  history  and  its  interpretations.     That  ' 

laborious  and  discursive  writer  has  composed  an  ex- 
press Tract  (and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  written  and  the 
most  learned  of  his  Works)  on  Im  and  Chirii,   Isis,  he 
says,  is  a  Greek  name,  implying  knowledge.     Many 
assign  her  parentage  to  Mercury,  many  to  Prometheus. 
Her  intimate  acquaintance  with  her  brother  and  hue* 
band  Osiris  commenced  even  before  their  birth,  and  its 
fruit  was  Aroueris,   or  the  elder   Uorus,  the   Greek  Birth  of 
Apollo.     Isis  was  born  in  the  marshes  of  Egypt,  on  Horut. 
the  fourth  of  that  epact,  or  of  those  five  superadided 
daya  which  Mercury  put  togrether,  by  winning  from  the 
Moon,  with  whom  he  was  playing  at  Tables,  the  seven- 
tieth part  of  each  of  her  illuminations.     These,  having 
been  moulded  into  five  days,  were  presented  by  him  to 
Rhea  to  relieve  her  from  the  curse  which  the  Sun  had 
pronounced  upon  her  after  her  intrigue  with  Chronoap 
namely,  that  she  should  not  be  delivered  in  any  month» 
or  in  any  year ;  and  they  became  the  birth-dajfs  of  Gods. 
Osiris,  who  was  bom  on  the  first  of  these  days,  and 
announced  by  a  divine  voice  as  the  Lord  of  the  whnte 
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Earth,  having  become  King  of  Egypt,  employed  himself 
beneficeutly  in  civilizing  his  countrymen ;  but  he  was 
betrayed  by  the  arts  of  his  brother  Typho,  who  having 
privily  taken  the  measure  of  the  King's  body,  ordered 
an  exquisitely  beautiful  chest  to  be  made  of  exactly  the 
same  size  with  it.     During  a  banquet,  he  produced  this 
chest,  and  offered  to  give  it  to  any  one  whose  body 
should  exactly  fit  it.     Others  having  tried  it  in  vain, 
Osiris  at  last  lay  down  it,  and  Typho  immediately,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  band   of  conspirators,  fastened 
the  cover,  and  soldered  it  with  lead.     He  then  con- 
veyed it  to  the  sea  by  the  Tanaitic  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
which  mouth  the  Egyptians  ever  afterwards  held  in  utter 
abomination.    This  plot  was  executed  on  the  17th  of  the 
month  Athyr,  when  the  Sunwas  in  Scorpio,  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  either  of  the  reign  or  of  the  age  of  Osiris. 
The  Pans  and  Satyrs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chemmis 
were  the  6rst  persons  who  learned  the  calamity,  and  by 
spreading  abroad  the  sad  news  gave  occasion  to  the 
phrase  Panic  terrors.    As  soon  as  the  report  reached 
Isis,  she  cut  off  one  of  her  locks  of  hair,  and  put  on 
mourning  upon  the  very  spot  where  she  happened  to 
be,  which  on  that  account  received  the  name  of  Koptos^ 
the  city  of  mourning.     She  then  wandered  about  in 
search  of  the  chest,  and  heard  from  some  children,  who 
had  seen  it  placed  in  the  Nile,  by  wliat  mouth  it  was 
conveyed  to  the  sea.     Hence  the  Egyptians  attribute 
to  children  a  certain  power  of  divination,  and  curiously 
remark  their  accidental  prattle,  especially  if  it  occur  in 
any  sacred  place.     In  the  course  of  her  search,  Isis 
discovered  Anubis,  a  child  whom  her  sister  Nepthys 
had  home  to  Osiris,  in  consequence  of  a  deception 
which  she  had  practised  upon  him  in  order  to  gratify 
her  passion.     Nepthys,  dreading  the  anger  of  her  hus- 
band Typho,  had  exposed  the  child ;  and  Isis,  being  led 
to  him  by  the  guidance  of  some  dogs,  bred  him  up, 
so  that  he  became  her  constant  guard  and  attendant, 
and  was  represented  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  from  being 
supposed  to  watch  her  with  as  much  fidelity  as  those 
animals  observe  mankind.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  a  more 
probable  reason :  Anubis,  he  says,  when  he  accompa- 
nied Osiris  in  the  field,  wore  a  dog-skin  helmet,  {kvv^v,') 
and  hence  this  beast  became  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Egyptians,  (i.  18.)  At  length  Isis  heard  that  the  chest, 
having  floated  to  Byblos,  was  gently  lodged  in  the 
branches  of  a  Tamarisk.      This  Tamarisk  having  ex- 
panded  itself  into  a  beautiful   tree,  grew  round  the 
chest  on  every  side,  and  concealed  it ;  till  Melcarthus, 
the  King  of  the  Country,  amazed  at  its  unusual  size,  cut 
it  down,  and  employed  that  part  of  the  trunk,  wherein 
the  chest  was  concealed,  as  a  pillar  to  support  the  roof 
of  his  house.     Some  friendly  Demon  having  conveyed 
this  intelligence  to  Isis,  she  hastened  to  Byblos,  where, 
seating  herself  by  a  fountain,  she  made  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Queen's  women,  whose  attachment  she 
won  by  plaiting  their  hair,  and  transfusing  to  them  a 
portion  of  the  divine  fragrance  which  breathed  from  her 
own  body.  The  Queen,  (Astarte,  Saosis,  or  Nemanoun, 
which  is  the  Oreek  Athenais,)  desirous  to  see  so  wonder- 
working a  personage,  sent  for  her  to  Court,  and  ap- 
pointed her  nurse  to  one  of  her  children.     Isis  fed  the 
child  by  giving  him  her  finger  to  suck,  and  every  night 
cradled  him  in  tlie  fire,  in  order  to  consume  his  mortal 
part ;  while  she  herself,  transformed  into  a  swallow,  ho- 
vered round  the  pillar,  and  bemoaned   her  sad  fate. 
The  Queen,  one  night,  discovering  her  child  in  the 
flames,  screamed  with  afiKght,  and  thus  deprived  him 


of  the  immortality  to  which  he  was  nearly  approaching.      ISIS. 
Isis  then  revealed  herself;  and  having  begged  and  ob-  v^^-^y*^/ 
tained  the  pillar,  cut  it  open,  and  taking  out  the  chest, 
wrapped  up  the  remainder  of  the  wood  in  fine  linen,  and 
pouring  perfumed  oil  upon  it,  delivered  it  again  to  the 
King  and  Queen.  It  is  preserved,  adds  Plutarch,  to  this 
present  day,  in  the  Temple  of  the  Goddess,  and  wor- 
shipped  by  the  people  of  Byblos.     Throwing  herself 
upon  the  chest,  Isis  uttered  such  loud  and  piercing 
cries,  that  she  frightened  the  younger  of  the  King^s  sons 
to  death.     With  the  elder,  she  then  set  sail  for  Egypt, 
and  being  angry  at  the  sharp  morning-gale  which  blew 
from  the  river  Phasdrus,  she  incontinently  dried  up  its 
current.     No  sooner  had  she  arrived  at  a  desert  spot, 
than,  having  opened  the  chest,  she  embraced  her  dead 
husband's  corpse,  and  wept  bitterly.     The  little  boy, 
from   curiosity,  stole  behind  her,  and  discovered  the 
cause  of  her  sorrow ;  whereon  she  turned  round  8ud« 
denly,  and  gave  him  so  savage  a  look,  that,  like  hie 
brother,  he  also  expired  from  terror.     But  there  is  a 
doubt  upon  this  point,  of  which  Isis  ought  to  have  the 
benefit.     Some,  who  call  the  boy  Maneros,  (so  oflen  in- 
voked during  the  Egyptian  banquets,)  say  that  he  fell 
accidentally  into  the  sea.     Nor  is  this  the  only  conjec- 
ture regarding  him.     Be  this  as  it  may,  Isis,  resolving 
to  visit  her  son  Horus  at  Buto,  concealed  the  chest 
in    an   unfrequented    spot,   where  it  was    found    by 
Typho  one  night  as  he  was  hunting  by  moonlight. 
Having  recognised  the  body,  he  tore  it  into.fourteen  parts,  TypUmti* 
and  distributed  them  through  the  Country.     On  disco-  ^^  ^ 
vering  this  fresh  act  of  cruelty,  Isis  framed  a  boat  of  ^^ 
papyrus,  in  which  she  proceeded  through  the  fens  to 
collect  the  scattered  fragments  ;  and  hence,  out  of  re- 
verence to  the  Goddess,  the  Crocodiles  still  leave  such 
vessels  unharmed.   Wherever  she  discovered  a  portion  of 
the  body  she  buried  it,  and  built  a  sepulchre ;  though 
other  authorities  affirm  that  the  numerous  monuments 
which  exist  throughout  Egypt  were  raised  out  of  policy, 
(as  the  Romans  aflcrwards  framed  fictitious  aTtct/ta,) 
in  order  that  Typho  might  be  perplexed  in  his  vindictive 
search  for  that  one  which  was  true.  Sf  rabo  (xvii.  p.  803.) 
supports  this  opinion.     A  single  and  important  frag- 
ment of  the   body  was  irrecoverable.     It  had  been 
thrown  into  the  Nile,  and  greedily  swallowed  by  the 
Lepidotus,  the  Phagrus,  and  the  Oxyrynchus,  three  fish 
which,  on  that  account,  the  Egyptians  most  especially 
avoided.    To  make  some  amends  for  her  loss,  the  God- 
dess consecrated  the  mystic  4>a\Xo9  in  its  imitation,  and 
instituted  a  Festival  in  its  honour.   The  Spirit  of  Osiris,  TbeSpiHtof 
not  long  afler,  appeared  to  his  son  Horus,  encouraged  Osiris  ap- 
him  to  battle,  and  instructed  him  in  the  exercise  of  arms.  ^^ 
The^Ghost  was  much  delighted  by  the  readiness  and  the 
bravery  of  his  pupil.     Having  asked  him  **  What  he 
thought  the  most  glorious  action  which  a  man  could 
perform  ?"  he  replied,  *"*  To  revenge  the  injuries  offered  to 
his  father  and  mother."     Again,  to  the  question,  *'  What 
animal  he  thought  most  serviceable  to  a  soldier?"  he 
answered,  *'  A  Horse."  Osiris  being  surprised,  inquired 
why  he  preferred  a  Horse  to  a  Lion  ?  Horus  explained, 
*'  Though  a  Lion  is  more  serviceable  to  one  who  stands 
in  need  of  help,  a  Horse  is  more  useful  in  overtaking 
and  cutting  off  a  flying  adversary."     Horus  soon  after 
raised  a  party  against  his  treacherous  uncle.    Among 
those  who  joined  the  young  Prince  was  Thueris,  a 
concubine  of  Typho.     In  her  flight  she  was  pursued 
by  a  serpent,  which  was  slain  by  the  soldiers ;  in  com* 
memoration  of  which  event,  a  cord  is  still  thrown  into 
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BS.     the  midst  of  the  Imc  aseemblies,  and  chopped  in  pieces. 
v^  Typho  was  taken  prisoiier  after  a  battle  of  many  days' 
*  ^     duration ;  when*  to  the  surprise  of  ali«  Isis  immediately 
'^**'  set  him  at  liberty.     So  great  was  the  indignation  oif 
Horns  thereon,  that  he  plud&ed  the  ensign  of  Royalty 
from  his  mothei's  brows,  and  replaced  it  by  a  helmet  in 
the  shape  of  an  Ox's  head.    Typho  then  accused  Ilorus 
of  bastardy ;  but,  through  the  aid  of  Mercury,  his  legiti- 
macy was  confirmed  by  a  solemn  judgment  of  the  Gods. 
The  Tyrant  was  afterwards  defeated  in  two  other  battles. 
The  attentiTe  reader  of  the  aboTe  legend  may  be  ill 
prepared  to  learn  that  the  loves  of  Isis  and  Osiris  were 
not  terminated  bv  the  death  and  mutilation  of  the  latter. 
ie(     The  fruit  of  their  posthumous  intercourse  was  Harpo- 
?>      crates,  who  was  bom  prematurely,  and  lame  in  his  lower 
'*'       eitremities  - 

**  In  respect  to  Typhon,**  says  Bryant,  somewhat 

nsively,  **  it  must  be  confessed  that  tlie  History  given 

of  him  is  attended  with  some  obscurity."    Nevertheless, 

OB-     Pfntardi,  after  alluding  to  two  other  incidents  of  his 

>  ^      story,  the  cutting  in  pieces  of  Horus  and  the  bdieading 

"^     of  Iss,  (which  events  he  simply  mentions,)  proceeds  to 

ehridations  of  this  wild  and  symbolical  mythology. 

first,  he  says,  the  events  above  related  are  adumbrations 

Bol  of  such  as  really  occurred  to  mortals.     The  Egyptians 

themselves  affirm  that  Hermes  had  one  hand  shorter 

than  another ;  that  Typho  was  of  a  red,  Horus  of  a 

fair,  and  Osiris  of  a  black  complexion.     These  state* 

mcBls  svfficiently  evince  that  they  were  of  the  human 

species.    Then,  as  if  terrified  by  hb  own  boldness,  he 

Ikreaks  away  from  his  position.     "  But  I  am  much 

afiaid  thai  to  give  into  this  explication  of  the  story  will 

be  to  mofve  thaags  which  ouglit  not  to  be  moved,  and 

not  only,  ss  Simonides  expresses  it,  *  to  declare  war 

with  all  anUqpiity,'  but  likewise  with  whole  femiiies  and 

MMBtiooB,  hily  possessed  as  they  are  of  the  divinity  of 

these  Betiigk    It  will  be  no  less  than  dispossessing 

•« these  great  names  of  the  Heavens,  and  bringing  them 

down  to  the  Earth ;  it  will  be  to  shake  and  loosen  a 

worship  and  fiuth«  that  has  been  firmly  settled  in  almost 

ftU  mankiiid,  even  from  their  infancy :  it  will  be  to  open 

a  wide  door  for  Atheists  to  enter  in  at,  and  to  encourage 

the  attempts  of  those  who  would  humanize  the  divine 

■MCnre."     It  may  be  better,  therefore,  he  thinks,  to  ex- 

pbia  this  History  as  the  adventures  neither  of  Gods  nor 

Mortals,  but  of  Crrand  Demons  or  Genii.  (Aai/aoi'WBr 

fmgiKmM.)     The  reader,  perhsps,  will  not  find  that  much 

is  fMBcd  by  the  proposed  exchange ;  for  he  must  be- 

live  that  Isis  and  Ohuris,  l)eing  good  Demons,  were 

friBslalid  to  the  Gods,  and  may  be  recognised  as  Pro- 

acipina  and  Pluto.     Some  of  the  incidents  which  we 

have  ptKiced  above  have  been  transferred  to  the  Mother 

ef  the  Goddess  jost  named.     The  search  for  the  Chest  is 

the  search  which  Ceres  entered  upon  ofter  her  ravished 

r,  and  Triptolcmus  takes  the  place  of  the  son  of 


a  of  Am  Typho  wss  of  a  red  complexion,  the  Egyptians 
f?-  rcat  frith  great  ignominy  all  who  are  of  that  hue,  and 
^  ^  Coplites  have  a  custom  of  throwing  an  unhappy  Ass 
a  precipice,  because  Asses  usually  are  of  that 
Kay,  the  inhabitants  of  Busiris  and  Lycopolis 
employ  trumpets,  because  their  sound  resembles 
tile  braying  of  an  Ass.  The  Cakes  offered  during  the 
Mcri  fieri  of  the  months  PaQni  and  Phaaphi  are  stamped 
with  the  impresskm  of  an  Ass,  bound ;  and  during  the 
sacrifices  to  the  Sua  the  voUries  of  that  God  are  strictly 
enioincd  neither  to  wear  gold  about  their  persons,  nor 
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to  give  provender  to  any  Ass.  Red  oxen  also,  on  the  igig^ 
same  account,  are  selected  as  victims.  Nor  is  it  only 
from  their  similarity  of  colour  that  the  Egyptians  main- 
tain a  resemblance  between  the  Ass  and  Ijpho,  but  from 
the  stupidity  likewise  and  sensuality  of  the  dispositions 
of  both  parties.  From  that  notion,  detesting  Ochus 
more  than  any  other  of  (he  Persian  monarchs  who 
reigned  over  tliem,  they  nicknamed  him  the  A s$.  The 
King,  in  return,  however,  made  an  answer  which  mani- 
fested at  least  no  slowness  of  wit.  He  killed  their  Apis, 
observing  st  the  same  time,  "  But  this  Ass  shall  dine 

upon  your  Ox."  'O  /mVtoi  *Oyoff  irot  vfujy  Karswy^'^' 
atrn*  tov  Boi/y.  '*  Now  as  to  those,"  continues  Plu* 
tarch,  **  who  pretend  that  Typho  escaped  out  of  the 
battle  upon  an  Ass  afler  a  flight  of  seven  days,  and  that 
after  he  had  got  into  a  place  of  security  he  begat  two 
sons,  Hierosolymus  and  Judsus,  it  is  pinin  that  thej 
are  drawing  the  Jewish  History  into  mythology."  avto* 

Oc¥  tlci  Kaialifkoi  t4  *\ovoaiKa  irapcKKoyrMt  cit  Toy  fiv$0¥  : 
that  is,  as  Archdeacon  Squire  rightly  paraphrases, 
(though  we  do  not  think  he  rightly  translates  the  pas- 
sage, and  we  have  therefore  not  followed  him  in  this 
insUnce,)  what  tlie  Jewish  History  '*  relates  of  the 
flight  of  Moses  out  of  Eg)'pt,  and  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Jews  about  Hierusalem  and  in  JuUu^a."  It  is  to 
this  part  of  the  Jewish  History,  as  connected  viiith  Isis, 
that  Tacitus  has  alluded.  Regnante  liide^  exundanUm 
per  Mgypium  muliitudinem  ducibui  Ilieroioiymo  ac 
Judd  proximat  in  Urrtu  exonerdtam,  {HuL  v.  2.)  See 
a  learned  note  by  Brotier,  (^Sot.  ei  Emend,  ad  lib.  v. 
IlisL  C.  TaciU,)  de  Fahula  Atini  a  Judtth  cuUi,  and 
also  Tertullian,  Jpol,  16. 

But  to  come  in  the  next  place  to  a  Philosophical  ex-  tM^'i^^,^ 
planation.     Osiris  is  the  Nile,  Ii^is  that  port  of  the  ctl*«iSuii» 
Country  which  Uie  Nile  overflown,  and  Typho  the  Sea ;  Uon. 
whidi,  by  receiving  the  Nile  as  it  runs  into  it,  does,  as  it 
were,  tear  it  into  many  pieces,  and  entirely  destroy  it, 
excepting  only  so  much  of  it  as  is  admitted  into  the 
bosom  of  the  earth  in  its  passage  over  it,   which  is 
thereby  rendered  fertile.    The  dirge  chanted  over  Osiris 
confirms  this  notion.    They  l>ewuil  *'  him  who  was  bora 
on  the  left  side  of  the  world  and  who  perished  ou  tlie 
right. *^     Now  the  Nile  rises  io  the  South,  which  the 
Eigyptians  hold  to  Ijc  the  left,  and  runs  Northward, 
which  they  consider  the  right     On  this  account,  also, 
the  Priests  abhor  the  sea,  and  even  salt,  which  they 
prohibit  from  their  tables,   calling  it   Typho' i  foam^ 
Tv^Vof  uippoy.    Others,  refining  yet  further,  believe 
Osiris  to  be  the  general  Principle  of  moisture,  the  cause 
of  generation  ;  Typho  to  be  that  of  fire  and  adustness, 
its  opposite  :  the  one  of  a  black,  the  other  of  a  sallow 
hue. 

Plutarch  next  enters  upon  a  digression  to  prove  that  q^. 
Bacchus  and  Osiris  are  the  same ;  and  he  ap|:eal9  on  ^^  Q^^ig 
the  subject  to  Clea,  the  Lady  to  whom  his  Tract  is  ad-  th«  nmt. 
dressed,  as  uniting  in  her  own  person  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  both  Go<is.     She  was,  it  seems,  chief  Priestess 
at  Delphi,  (Afixix^n/nkvovtrap,  which  Sijuire  conjectures 
should   be  read  fl/'X77*"'  Z'^**'  viaav — ci'  Ac\po<v  rw^ 
Qvtacwif^)  and  initiated  also,  in  the  riglit  of  both  her 
parents,  into  the  Mysteries  of  Osiris.     Plutarch's  argu- 
ments are  draMU  from  the  rafts,  the  hind-skins,  and  the 
ivy-crowned  javelins  home  in  the    Festivals  of  each 
Deity  by  their  votaries ;  from  the  bowlings  and  gesti- 
culations therein  used ;  from  frequent  reprenen  tat  ions 

*  ArriJetcoD  Squire  l;as  inverted  thfie  fio^iriont. 
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18IS.  by  the  Ortfcian  sealptors  of  Bacchus  with  the  head  of 
>  ■  ^iM  *  an  Ox  ;  from  the  prayer  of  the  women  of  Elis  to  that 
Ood,  in  which  they  inToke  him  as  the  Jkiiy  toith  Me 
Ox*  9  foot;  (vM  /?o^ii{f  T^  Oe^v,)  and  from  that  of  the 
Ai^tes,  which  names  him  Oat-hegottm^  (jSovTcvi^t,) 
when  they  strire  to  raise  him  from  the  Sea  hy  the  sound 
«f  trumpets,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  lamb  to  the  porter  of 
the  Infernal  Regions.  There  are  yet  other  amJo^es  in 
Ihe  death,  the  mutilation,  the  burial,  and  the  reaaneo^ 
iion  of  each ;  and  in  Bacchits  being  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  Principle  of  hmnidity  as  well  as  the  God 
nf  Wine.  Iry  is  sacred  to  both ;  insomnchthat,  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  it  is  termed  Chenoriris,  which  soma 
render  the  plant  of  Onrii. 

Returning  to  the  Philosophical  explanation,  Plutarch 
incidentally  teaches  several  of  the  ceremonies  in  the 
AUegonei.  worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  A  water-pitcher  is  always 
Carried  first  in  these  processions,  and  a  6g*]eaf  is  one 
of  the  &vourite  symbols.  Osiris  is  a  representative  of 
the  Sun,  Isis  of  the  Earth,  fertilized  by  his  beams,  and 
-producing  Horus,  the  atmosphere.  These  tiresome 
-figures  are  pursued  through  all  the  manifold  compli- 
cations which  they  permit,  and  we  are  borne  away  upon 
the  Etesian  winds,  which  cease  in  the  Month  Athyr, 
when  the  Nile  subsides,  for  an  explanation  of  the  rites 
of  mourning  performed  at  that  season  to  commemorate 
the  loss  of  Osiris.*  Again,  on  another  day,  a  proces- 
sion advances  to  lite  sea^side,  where  a  golden  boat  is 
produced  firom  the  sacred  chest  Into  this  the  Priests 
pour  fresh  water,  and  then  all  present  exclaim,  *•  Osiris 
!s  found."  Then  ftiey  thtn w  into  Ae  water  some  mould, 
together  with  rich  odours  and  spices,  and  woric  it  into 
a  little  crescent^shaped  image,  which  is  afterwards 
dressed.  To  what  eke  can  t^se  symbols  allude  but  to 
Earth  and  Water?  Typho's  osorpation  is  the  sub- 
mersion of  Egypt  under  the  sea,  a  condition  in  which 
that  Country  is  believed  once  to  have  been  placed.  The 
Victory  of  Horns  is  the  recovery  of  the  land  by  the  de- 
position from  the  NBe. 

Again,  Typho  is  the  Sun,  Osiris  the  Moon,  Horns 
the  terrestrial  system ;  and  a  new  and  equally  frigid 
train  of  allegory  is  deduced  from  them  all  in  these  charac- 
ters. Or  their  story  is  enigmattcsl  of  the  phenomena  of 
Edipses ;  thus,  Osiris  in  the  chest  is  the  Moon  falling 
into  the  shadow  of  the  Earth,  and  I«s  releaang  Typho 
is  the  same  Moon  in  conjunction.  Anubis  is  the  Hori- 
Bontal  Cm:le,  or  else  T\me  itself. 
Plutarch's  Plutarch,  however,  beKetes  that  to  obtain  the  Truth 
own  belief.  We  must  compotmd  all  these  hypotheses  together;  and 
by  this  process  he  procures  as  his  result  that  Osiris  re* 
presents  the  good  qualities  of  the  TJnhrersal  Soul ; 
Typho,  those  which  are  evil.  Hence  the  former  is 
aymbolized  by  an  eye  and  a  sceptre,  denoting  Wisdom 
and  Power ;  and  by  a  Hawk,  which  possesses  keenness 
of  vision,  swiflness  of  flight,  and  rapidity  of  digestion. 
(^totit€tr  airrop  tiXaxurra  (raxt<r'ro)  t^v  rpoffAv  ri(/>VK€.) 

Moreover,  the  Hawk  hovers  over  unburied  corpses,  and 
scatters  earth  upon  their  eyes ;  and  whenever  it  alights 
m  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  drink,  it  sets  its  feathers 
tipright,  and,  afler  drinking,  lets  them  droop  again, 
signifying  thereby  that  it  has  escaped  the  peril  of  the 

*  This  Fesii?d  took  place  on  the  1  Ttb  ^ey  «f  tbe  seemid  Brantk 
aier  the  Antuanial  B^nos,  wkra  the  Sua  piins  tknxigh  Scor|M. 
Brvent  refers  W  Centsis^  vu.  1 1.  in  order  to  show  Uut  this  is  the  pre- 
cise dayon  whieh  Noah  entered  the  Ark,  conseooently  that  the  Feast 
of  the  1)11] !Dg  of  Osirii  is  a  memorial  of  the  Deluge.  {Jnc.  Myth, 
ii.  337.  4to.) 


Crocodiled  In  these  points  it  leqons  Utile  Im  thaa  tsis. 
initiatioB  to  explain  the  oomeoliiMi  subnting  between 
the  Hawk  and  Osiris  or  the  "i^^  t«  v  narm.  The  Ithy* 
phallic  statues  denote  the  nighty  infloenee  eierdsed  by 
this  God  in  tiM  produotiiMi  and  support  of  all  Natnro. 
Their  flanie'Coloared  robe  represents  the  Soa.  One  of 
his  Festivals,  called  tlie  Birikda^  of  ike  EytMofOormM, 
itp$a\plSov'*Qfv  Fei^rf^XMis  18  cdefawted  upon  the  aOtk 
of  Epiphi,  when  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  eyes  of  Honi% 
are  both  in  a  right  line  with  the  Earth.  Another,  the 
BiftfuUty  of  UU  8iaff  of  the  Sun,  fiamnffUm^  *HX<W 
rcve^Xiov,  Is  observed  on  the  22d  of  Pheophi,  after 
the  Autumnal  Equinox,  when  die  influence  of  the  Sun 
growing  weaker,  he  may  be  represented  as  needing  a 
etaff".  But  it  would  be  endless  to  bring  forward  the 
numberless  proofs  which  testify  that  Isis  and  Osiris  aie 
the  Snn  and  Moon«  Isis  also  is  the  Feminine  ^in- 
dple,  7^e  ^itremf  O^Xv,  T<^if^,  Iliivdex^t,  Mvpwrvftof^ 
having  an  inbred  love  towards  the  Good  Prtnciple» 
(Osiris,)  and  rejecting  all  commeroe  with  the  Evil  One. 
(Typho.)  Horas  was  accused  of  bastafdy,  because  he 
was  not  all-pure  essence,  like  his  Father,  b«t  partook 
of  some  material  admixtun.  We  must  not  fb«get  thai 
Hermes  pulled  out  Typho's  sinews,  and  atmng  Us  haip 
with  them;  that  is,  that  Supreme  Reason  prodnoea 
harmony  from  discord :  and  that  Typho  strode  out  the 
eye  of  Horus,  swallowed  it,  and  restored  it  to  the  Son; 
en  allegory  plainly  bearing  upon  Eclipses. 

Hie  SUtmm  shows  the  necessity  of  eoastant  motaon  r^  Sit- 
and  activity.  Its  sound  chases  away  Typho ;  tint  is,  tram,  of 
AeltTity  removes  the  clog  of  Corruption.  The  outer  mu-  ^ « ^P' 
fcee  of  the  Sistnna  is  convex,  symbohciag  that  part  of  °°'* 
the  univeree  which,  being  aofcject  to  genenitkmeind  cor» 
luptidn,  is  inclnded  within  the  sphere  of  the  Moon ;  as 
the  four  bars  display  the  fbur  elementary  hediea*  Fn«, 
Earth,  Water,  and  Air.  On  the  upper  part  of  its  coovex 
surface  is  carved  a  Cat  with  a  human  visage;  on  «ne  side 
of  the  lower  rim  is  seen  the  §koe  of  Im,  (Gencratkm,) 
on  the  other  that  of  Nepthys.  (Cmtiption.)  The  Cat 
needs  e  longer  comment.  ^Chat  Aniaiial  denotes  the 
Moon,  from  her  variety  of  oolours,  from  her  activity  bf 
night,  and  from  the  following  drcumstances  attendant 
upon  her  impregnation.  In  her  first  birth  she  produces 
tme  kitten,  and  always  cootiaiies  ndding  one  till  her 
seventh.  These  form  tweaty-«tglit  in  all,  coiresponding 
to  the  days  of  a  Lunar  Month.  Besides,  the  pupils  of  a 
Cat's  eyes  wax  and  wane  in  dilation  at  eorrespcmding 
seasons  of  similar  affections  of  the  Moon.  S09  too,  the 
humano-ieline  countenance  betokens  that  ihe  changes 
of  the  Moon  are  regulated  by  nndenitanding  and  wisdom. 

The  partlcttlars  collected  by  Diodoms  Siculus  are  in  Dimlons 
many  points  very  similar  to  the  above.    The  Snn  and  Siculvts. 
Moon,  he  says,  the  two  Gods  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
the  ekiest  of  humankind,  were  named  Osiris  and  Isis, 
from  Eitymological  reasons.     Osiris  signifies  in  Greek  EtTiDoJd 
vo\vo<f)0a\fio9,  the  many-eyedt  an  obviously  appropriate  giei. 
epithet  of  the  Son— UsKwe  ^  £s  mrt^  c0»^.     In  this 
sitatenent  Plutarch  coineides.     OS,  in  Egyptian,  he 
says,  is  v«Xv,  IPI,  it^uXfun.    The  Greeks,  also,  con- 
tinues Diodoiws,  termed  Osiris,  Seirins  and  Diunysos, 
and  alfinned  that  Bacdms  was  inbitedin  a  fawn-akin, 
to  represent  the  variegation  of  the  stnn.    leis^  in  Greek, 
flignifies  7  vaXcta,  ^e  tmokni ;  ^be  bears  horns,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  crescent  of  the  Moon,  nnd  he- 
cause  an  Ox  is  consecrated  to  her.    These  iiods  re- 
present also  the  two  great  Principles  eC  unlvemal 
generation.  Heat  and  Moistnre.  (i.  11.)    Again,  Ins 
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and  Oaris  are  the  progeny  of  Rhea  and  Chronos ; 

of  the  five  intercalary  dayi  is  the  birtliday  of  a  God. 

Isis  is  Ceres,  Osiris  Bacchus ;  they  intermarried,  and 

Osiris  perfonned  his  Kingly  duties  with  great  l)enefit  to 

Mdii-his  suljects.  (i.  13.)     Isis  first  introduced  the  culture 

trrf   of  grain,  wherewith  men  were  much  delisted,  l>eeause 

it  prevented  the  necessity  of  eating  one  snother.  Hence, 

in  harvest-time,  it  is  still  customarv  to  make  an  oblation 

of  the  first  fruits  of  com,  while  the  Reapers,  near  the 

Asavea,  invoke  Isis  in  a  mouniing  dirge.     In  many 

pboeB»  ako,  on  the  Festival  of  Isis,  vessels  fillrd  with 

grain  are  carried  in  procession.     From  the  Laws  which 

ibe  fincaed,    the   Ancient   Grecian   Cen*8   was  called 

liif    8ftfyia^^^M,  the  lAOP-giver.  (14.)     Some  accounts  place 
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their  loosbs  in  Mem|)his :  others  in  an  Island  of  the 
Nile,  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia  and  Kgyi)t,  called 
Fbiltt.      In  that  Island  are  deposited  360  chulicea, 
(XMA,)  which  are  filled  every  day  with  milk  by  the 
Priests,  who  at  the  same  time  chant  a  dirge.   Apprmach 
to  this  Island  b  permitted  to  mmc  save  tlie  Priests ;  and 
the  most  solemn  oath  which  an  inhabitant  of  the  Thebais 
can  employ  is.  '*  By  Osiris  who  lies  in  l*bils/'  (:2d.) 
1^  fVom  die  time  of  Isis  and  Osiris  to  the  rei^  of  Alex- 
ander is  10,000  years  ;  some  say  little  less  than  23,000. 
(is.)     The  Greeks  have  identified  Isis  with  lo,  and 
have  caUed  her  Ceres,  Luna,  and  J  uno ;  so  also  Osiris 
has  been  called  Serapis,  Diouysus,  Piuto,  Ammoii,  Ju« 
piler,  and  Pan.     Isia,  as  the  Eiry|)tians  believe,  was 
I  pmfewndly  skilled  in  Medicine,  and  still  exercises  her 
ail  by  wmmy  salutary  hints  imparted  in  dreams.     Like 
■wny  advertising  Doctors,  slie  is  said  to  hove  restored 
a— hen  who  have  been  despaired  of  by  the  whole  Fa- 
eaky.     To  her  invention  is  attributed  the  Elixir  of  Im 
■BOrtality,  efcpo#«av  ^appmnp^  wherewith  she  not  only 
icauadtated  Home,  whom  the  Titans  had  killed,  and 
wliOBB  she  tb«Ml  in  the  waters  but  besides  this,  she 
ande  him  peitaker  of  her  own  ever«during  existence. 
(15.)      Thft  times  during  which  she  flourished  were 
wmch  iafesCod  by  Giants ;  images  of  whom  are  therefore 
aliJI  flogged  m  her  Temples  by  the  Priests.  (26.)     She 
act  the  fashion  in  Egypt  of  intermarriu^e  between  bro- 
tlwrs  nnd  sisters ;  and  of  an  AntiHalic  I^w  hy  which 
the  Qaeea  rceeives  higher  honours  than  the  King,  and 
in  all  marriage  settlements  (iV  t»  nyv  rp»tKov  frv'j-^i»a(pij) 
the  chief  authority  is  assififncd  to  the  wife,  whom  tlic 
hwshnnd  promises  to  obey  in  every  thing.     Some  i^Yiters 
hare  stated  that  the  sepulchres  of  these  Gods  urc  at 
Nysa   in  Arabia,  where  two  columns   eni^raven  with 
Hieroglyphics  are  erected  to  their  honour.     That  of 
las  bean  the  following  inscription.     '*  I.  Isis,  am  the 
^  Que^n   of  the  whole  Country,   who  was  iiiiitriicted  by 
?     Mercury,  and  what  Laws  I  have  vstahlishcd  no  inun  is 
^  able  to  annul.     I  am  the  eldest  daughter  of  Chroiios 
the  youngest  of  the  Gods.     I  am  wile  and  sisUt  of 
King  Osiris.     I  am  she  who  first  discovered  grain  to 
Mankind.     I  am  Mother  of  King  Horns.     I  am  she 
who  riaes  in  the  Dog  star.     To  me  the  City  of  RiibastuH 
was   built.      Farewell,  Farewell,  O  Egypt,  tliut  bust 
numiahed  me.**    Tliis  Inscription  is  turgid,  wordy,  and 
^     unimpressive.  A  second,  on  the  Temple  at  Sain,  recorded 
amoQ^  other  writers  1^  Stoba:us,  (Rclug.  42.  p.  294, 
JEdL  1909,)  is  far  more  simple,  and  therefore  far  more 
dignified.     We  will  not  injure  the  condensed  and  most 
expressive  Greek  by  attempting  a  translation.      'K'/w 

iiui  vair  90  «yc7orov,  cci  or,  gat  iffyfupov^  Kai  rtnf  ifkou 
TfVXeip  ov/cit  VM  (hnfrmw  A¥€KaXvy^¥,  On  the  column 
of  Ofeiiris  ni  Nysa  was   to  be   read.   '*  Chronos,   the 


youngest  of  all  the  Gods,  is  my  Father,  and  I  am  Osiris      ISTS. 
the  King,  he  who  has  made  war  upon  every  land,  even  ^  ^^i^^* 
to  the  uiiiuhabited  districts  of  the  Indians,  and  to  those  On  the  co- 
verging  to  tlic  North,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  river  ^^"}^  ^^ 
Ister,  and  again  to  the  other  parts  as  far  as  the  Ocean.  ^■^'^"  ^^ 
And  I  am  the  eldest  son  of  Chronos,  and  I  sprang  from 
a  beautiful  and  well-born  egg, «  seed  related  to  Day.* 
And  there  is  no  place  of  the  habitable  Globe  to  which  I 
have  not  penetrated,  disti  ibuting  to  all  the  benefits 
whereof  I  was  inventor.**     Other  words  which  follow  in 
this  Inseriptkm  ore  obliterated  through  age.     Indeed, 
there  are  many  diiierenoes  of  opinion  relative  to  the 
burial-plaees  of  these  Gods  ;  and  tlie  IViests,  who  alone 
IK)sse.ss  an  exact  kno\\le(l;*;c  of  the  secret,  are  relitctant 
to  declare  the  truth  im  account  of  the  perils  to  which 
those  persons  are  eaposcil  who  reveal  divine  mysteries^ 
(27.) 

Having  thus  pointed  to  the  chief  matters  noticed  by 
DiodoruA  and  Plutarch,  which  hist  has  inquired  deeper 
into  the  Isiacal  Mysteries  than  any  other  ancient  writer, 
we  need  not  dilate  upon  the  more  recent  |>ages  of  Uoc^ 
caccio,  who,  in  his  irtneaiofia  DeorMm^  ditfers  very 
widely  from  received  authorities,  of*  JaUonski,  and  of' 
Bryant.  The  latter  admiu  that  **  the  /«»  and  Oniris  of  Brymu 
Plutarch  may  be  admitted  witli  prufier  circum.s|>eaion.'' 
The  nature  of  his  own  hypothesis  umy  be  anticipated 
(fom  the  welUknown  Principle  which  per\'aries  his  Work 
on  Mythology ;  and  in  tlie  instance  now  before  us  lie  is 
particulariy  fortnnate  in  encountering  an  Ark  wliich 
cannot  lie  disputed.  We  shall  psss,  tlierelon*,  to  a 
short  notice  of  a  few  circtmistances  which  Apuleius  has 
recorded  concerning  Initiation. 

The  GM**ti  Am  o(  tlie  Platonist  of  Madaura  is  Apuleius. 
equally  a  riddle  with  all  otiier  matters  connected  with 
Isis.  That  it  is  moulded  iu  the  form  of  a  lloniance,  is 
clear  from  his  own  assertion  in  tiie  Prologue ;  notwith- 
standing the  doulit  which  St.  August  in  has  ito  gru%'ely 
eapressed,  ami  the  readiness  of  the  goo«l  Father  to  be- 
lieve that  the  transformation  really  occurred  as  it  is 
written  down,  (de  Civ.  Dei^  xviii.  lb.)  It  may  beOI>jectof 
going  too  far  to  assert  with  Warlnirton,  (Dir,  Lf*e.  ^^^  Goidtm 
book  iv.  sec.  4.  p.  117.  note,  2d  Ed.)  that  the  Work'^"* 
was  |ienned  as  an  Eulogy  on  Pa^anif^in,  and  a  recom- 
mendation «if  its  rites  and  doctrines  as  a  general  re- 
medy ibr  vice.t  Hut  we  think  it  plain  that  much  more 
thnn  an  old  woman's  Tale,  a  Milesian  Fable,  was  in- 
tended by  its  .\uth<ir ;  and  tlait  he  assuredly  meont  to 
aUegurize  the  brutalizatiun  ]iro(luceil  by  indulgence  in 
debauchery,  aia!  the  means  of  esca|)e  oAered  by  the 
Religion  iu  which  he  believed.  Fur  this  puqjose  he 
framed,  not  as  Hnrthius,  Fleury,  and  others  have  thought, 
a  Satire  on  his  Times ;  nor  as  Gailiirelii  (who  had 
never  read  tlie  Bofik)  whimsically  imagined,  an  Enco- 
mum  upon  Asses,  just  as  others,  he  says,  have  writteu 
many  similar  extravagances,  let  huani^n  df  VInjti»iice^ 
eomwu  Fararinus ;  crlitt  de  ?(i'eron^  comme  Cardan; 
ceiki  dun  Amv,  amtme  Apulie  ;  (Curiosiiez  inouyti;^ 

*  Ikm*  t^Xm^rm  \»  mmXm  n  mmi  %mytwv$  mS,  rrif/tm  wttyytnt  »>i*ni/«» 
nfu^.  We  h4va  adopted  We«ieUiig's  rcadiO);,  whicii  be  iiluatratcs 
bv  a  rrfcrmrc  (»  the  JvfM  of  Ari«tA)phaiie«,  695.  far  (he  F.gy  I:iid  by 
noXf  from  whirh,  arriirriin{;  to  the  received  belief,  sprmng  (he  De- 
nim irns.  HnraiH  arfhrm  (41  ihr  older  text,  and  tnin«lat«  at  follnwi. 
I  an  **  apruaff  from  Ibe  Keauiae  asd  respsctabW  raot  of  (Iimi;  Soii% 
and  am  neUtcd  lu  tk«  FounUia  of  Dav."  Soua,  b«  tella  ut,  u  /o^r^ 
and  *■  Uic  gr^-at  I*4lriarcli  uiidvr  tlie  litla  of  the  Sun.*'  (Jhc.  Myth^ 

t  See  \W\\  hrpAthe^ifl  ronbatcd  hy  Lardncr,  (H orAti  voL  vTu  ed 
/fs.)  and  by  MoaWin,  dt  Mtlm»  mmte  Cw.  JU%.  p.  M4 
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and  il  it  fram  his  oompHaace  with  thii  adviee  that  we 
obtain  our  further  informatioii.  Meantime  the  procet- 
eion  arrived  al  the  len-shore.  There  the  Images  having 
been  ranged  in  due  order,  the  High  Priest  dedicated  to 
the  Goddesa  an  eiqnbitelj  wrought  golden  ship,  adorned 
with  Hieroglyphics,  having  first  eensed  it  with  a  burn- 
ing pine-torch,  an  egg,  and  sulphur,  and  hallowed  it  by 
prayer.  Some  mystic  letters,  propitiating  the  voyage, 
were  interwoven  on  the  sail-cloth ;  the  mast  was  raised, 
the  sub  were  expanded;  and  the  whole  assembled 
enwd.  wlietber  of  the  hiltiated  or  uninitiated,  heaped 
upon  the  ship,  and  poured  on  the  waves  liba- 
of  niOlL    The  cables  were  then  slipped,  and  the 

was  wafted  from  the  shore  by  a  gentle  and 
npeffvnCoral  breeie.  The  specUtors  watched  it  till  it 
hitd  horn  their  sight  in  the  distance,  and  the  Priesta 
thsB  laldng  up  their  holy  utensils,  returned  to  the  Temple 
little  same  order  of  march  which  they  had  used  in  its 
There  the  Chief  Priest,  the  Idol-bearers,  and 

Indmal^  initiated,  entered  the  secret  chamber 

lemkiemimm)  of  the  Goddess,  and  disposed  the  Images 

in  their  fit  plaees ;  while  the  Secretary,  (Grammaieu9,) 

lag  an  elevated  tribune,  and  surrounded  by  the 

hors',  (such  is  the  name  of  the  members  of'  the 

College,)  having  resd  some  well-omened  pi  ayers 
fioni  a  Book,  and  supplicated  furtunate  eveiitJt  for  the 
Roman  Emperor,  Senate,  and  People,  and  for  their  fleets^ 
rfdwnnsasd  the  assembly  by  a  Greek  formula,  AA012! 
'A#EZIX.  The  people  answered  with  a  shout  of  joy, 
and  bearing  with  them  g^een  olive-branches,  ver? aiii, 
and  chiplcU,  and  kissing  the  footsteps  of  the  Goddess, 
wUch  were  asen  on  her  silver  staircase,  dispersed  and 


Tbcfe  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  above  description 
Tery  exactly  portrays    the   public  rites  of  the  great 
F^eaCival  of  Isia.     We  come  afierwards  to  the  forms 
Beceasary  Ibr  Initiation.     Lucius,  in  order  to  testify  his 
gratitude,  became  a  resident  in  hired  lodgings  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Temple  ;  where  the  Priests  so  con- 
trived that  he  was  nightly  urged  by  divine  visitations 
to  hasten  his  admission  to  the   secret  worship.     Relf- 
giona  awe  awhile  deterred  him ;  till  one  vision  more 
icmarimlile  than  the  rest  produced  the  desired  effect. 
fie  was  warned  that  an  old  servant,  Caudidnt,  (white,) 
was  about   to  return    to   him    from   Thessaly.     This 
monition  perplexed  his  waking  thoui^hts  most  grievously, 
far  he  could  not  recollect  such  a  name  among  his  do- 
Wfstici,      In  this   doubt  he  arose,    and  attended  the 
matin  service ;  the  white  veils  were  withdrawn,  the 
Goddess  was  supplicated,  the  altars  were  fed,  and  a 
Kbniion  was  poured  from  the  very  innermost  fountain. 
The  dawn  having  been  thus  saluted,  the  Priest  announced 
the  first  hour ;  and  at  the  same  moment  Lucius  perceived, 
to  hia  great  surprise,  his  servants  approaching,  and 
bringing  with  them  a  tchiU  horse,  which  he  had  lef\ 
behind  him  at  home.     Tliis  uufxpectccl  solution  of  his 
dream  increased  his  Religious  anlour,  and  he  earnestly 
besought  Initiation.     The  bait  was  now  plainly  taken, 
and  the  High  Priest  for  a  while  rendered  the  votary's 
appetite  more  keen  by  the  coquetry  of  affected  delay. 
It  was  the  Goddess  aloue  who  could  detemiine  the  day 
of  Initiation,  which  she  must  signify  by  a  uod,  at  the 
same  time  making  choice  of  the  Priest  who  was  to  per- 
form the  ceremony.     The  holy  day  was  not  to  be  rashly 
ho-vtened,  and  as  the  call,  when  once  given,  was  not  to 
be  disobeyed,  so  ought  it  not  to  be  injudiciously  accele- 
rated*    The  rite,  if  perfonned  by  any  minister  without 


an  express  divine  intimation,  would  bring  death  with  it  ISI& 
as  a  punishment  for  the  unholy  violence.  In  the  first  ^<«»v^«^ 
place,  abstinence  from  all  forbidden  food  was  impera- 
tively necessary.  At  length  the  Goddess  gave  'the 
wished-for  sign,  and  Mithras,  the  High  Priest,  was 
chosen  for  the  pious  office.  Afier  the  customary  morn- 
ing sacrifice,  Mithras  produced  from  the  Sanctuary  cer 
tain  Books,  written  in  mystic  signs.  Quoidam  librot^  lUU* 
Hm  ignorabilibuM  prmnoUUoM^  partimJiguriM  cuju9cemodi 
animaiiuin  concepti  aermonis  compeiidioia  verba  tug* 
gerenteit — these,  no  doubt,  were  Hieroglyphics, — pariim 
nodoti$  tt  in  modum  roim  to/iuotii  capreolaiifnque  eonr 
dendi  apicibui  a  curioiUaU  profanorum  lecUone  muniia. 
These,  if  they  were  any  thing  more  than  mere  gibbe- 
rish, might  be  short-hand,  or  magical  characters.  Mean- 
time, Lucius  was  informed  of  the  necessaries  which  he  loitisiiost. 
must  buy  for  the  ceremony.  He  then  was  bathed  by  the 
Priest,  and  having  been  brought  back  to  the  Temple,  ho 
received  certain  secret  ii^unctions,  and  one  open  com- 
mand, that  for  the  next  ten  days  he  should  abstain  firom 
animal  food  and  wine.  On  the  appointed  evening 
crowds  flocked  to  the  Temple,  bearing  presents  for  the 
votary.  All  the  uninitiated  having  been  removed,  tba 
Priest  clothed  the  novice  from  head  to  foot  in  linen, 
and  led  him  into  the  penetraU.  At  this  point  begins  the  ^T*^ne9 
Free-masonry.  QiueroM^  foniian^  Moiu  anxie,  uiudioic 
iedor,  quid  deinde  dictum^  quid  fadum  ?  duxrtm^  «i 
dtcere  liortt :  cognoKtrtM,  si  licertt  audire :  «ed  parem 
noxam  conirahrrtnt  aum  ei  Ungum  Umerarim  cnriotj- 
iaiii.  From  the  little  light  which  is  thrown  on  the  fol* 
lowing  scenes,  it  may  be  believed  that  soma,  perhaps^ 
Phantasmagoric  machinery,  representing  a  descent  to 
the  Shades,  was  exhibited.  Acceni  conjinium  Moriiit 
et  caivato ProMerpiMB  limine^ per  omnia  vecUueUmentOt 
remeavi.  NocU  media^  vidi  toUm  candido  oomsconton 
lumine  :  Deo$  Itrferoi  H  Deoi  Supero§  aecemi  coram^  H 
adoravi  de  prwtimo.  Ecce  iUri  rduli^  qu€B^  quamvi$ 
audita^  ignores  iamen  neeesse  ed.  In  the  morning,  he 
was  clad  in  twelve  sacred  robes,  in  the  presence  of 
numerous  bystanders.  He  was  then  placed  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  Temple,  before  the  Image  of  the  Goddess^ 
on  a  wooden  tribune,  clothed  in  a  silken  vest.  From 
his  shoulders  to  his  ancles  flowed  down  a  precious 
mantle,  the  Olympiac  stole,  embroidered  with  figures 
of  various  animals  in  different  colours.  In  one  place 
were  seven  Indian  Dragons,  in  another  Hyperborean 
Griffins.  In  his  riQ:ht  hand  he  held  a  lighted  torch,  and 
a  chaplet  of  white  palm  circled  his  brows,  with  the 
leaves  disposed  like  rays.  The  veils  were  then  drawn 
back,  and  he  was  dii<played  to  public  gaxe,  as  a  symbol 
and  a  likeness  of  the  Sun.  Tlie  ceremony  finished 
with  not  the  lesst  agreeable  part  of  it,  auaves  epulm  H 
faeeta  convivia.  Three  days  afterwards,  like  solemni- 
ties were  renewed,  a  Religious  Breakfast  (jeniaadum 
Religioium)  followed,  and  the  Initiation  was  consum- 
mated. What  was  the  precise  reward  which  Lucius 
derived  from  it  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to 
decide ;  Apuleius  shall  state  it  in  his  own  words :  Paucii 
dehmn  ibidem  commoraiu*  diebus^  inexplicabiU  volup- 
taU  simulcicri  lUvini  perfniebar :  irrcmunerabUi  quippe 
benefido  pigneraiui. 

But  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  return  home.  Further 
and  he  took  leave  of  the  Goddess  with  bitter  tears  and  Ini.  at  on* 
vehement  professions  of  devotion.     After  a  year's  ab- 
sence, he  was  urged  by  scruples  of  conscience,  and 
warned,  moreover,  by  a  divam,  to  become  initiated  in 
the  Mysteries  of  Osiris.     Of  these  he  does  not  enter  into 
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peehu  hmdire  togebaL  (9.)     Caracalla,  in  like 

r,  cvUtnted  tliMe  rites  wmA  bailt  mafnufiooit 

Tetnpks  to  IIm  Goddeet;    (Spartnui,  9.)   and  uader 

lieli€)|[;slMilas  we  reed  of  m  Prodify  which  proTes  the 

eonCtBaeBce  of  her  worship.    A  stetne  of  Isis,  seated 

^m  e  dog*  on  one  of  the  pinnacles  of  her  Temple,  turned 

its  fi^e  eompleCely  round.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixut.  10.) 

■^y        Tile  hMiigntttioii  of  Jarenal  is  more  than  once  di- 

»1  bj  reeled  a^ost  the  abases  to  which  the  rites  of  Isis  g^ire 

^       flheher  in  Rone.     He  points  to  the  assifnatiotts  nwde, 

mfmd  Immem  Mocrwia  knm.  (y\.  489.)    The  fanum 

Mtdu  is  similarly  noticed,  (is.  22.)     He  represents  her 

wwfsiiip  as  ha^ini^  so  far  engrossed  tiie  minds  of  hb 

cawotfymen  that  all  the  Temples  were  filled  with  votive 

tablets,  dedicated  to  her  by  such  as  had  escaped  sfaip- 

:,  and  that  the  Painters,  who  mi^t  otherwise  haie 

drew  their  chief  livelihood  from  this  occupation* 

pidoira  quit  ncsctl  mb  ludt  jHuei,  (xii.  28.)     On  this 

paauaye  Mr.  Gifibrd  resmurks,  as  not  a  little  singolar, 

that  an  Ef^yptian  Goddess,  whose  genuine  worshippers 

in  her  native  Country  held  the  sea  and  every  thing  eon- 

Bected  with  it  in  vehement  abhorrence,  should  be  fixed 

upon  at  Rome  as  the  tutelar  Power  of  that  element. 

Bat.  he  adds,  '*  this  strange  Divinity,  whose  Temples 

were  little  better  than  marts  of  debauchery,  was  sufiered 

to  usurp  by  degrees  the  attributes  of  almost  every  other 

God.*    Jovenal,  in  one  other  Satire,  gives  a  vivid  por* 

trait  'of  her  High  Priest,  whom   he   contemptuously 

Amtbisr 


Upoa  wboM  moUted  tkirt,  wiUi  fc*>«Pted  friBgeJ  about. 
The  UasUrU-conli  breed*,  that  drawQ  out  of  tbe  brack, 
A  brittle  ttalk  bccomet  from  greenish  tum*d  to  Mack  : 
Which  th*  Ancieotf,  for  th«  lore  that  th«y  to  Ub  hare, 
(Their  Goddea  moit  adored)  have  Mcrad  far  her  hairiw 
Of  which  Um  .Naidea  aad  the  Mew  Nerwdet  Mako 
Then  taudries  for  their  oackfl ;  whea  aporliag  ia  Iha  lakt 
They  to  their  sacred  bowres  the  sea-gods  eotertaoe. 

TkeiU 
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(fi.&32.) 

ions  of  Egypt  disperacd  theniaelres 
widely,  wtA  were  aqoally  adopted  by  the  most  savag«, 
as  weH  sa  by  the  most  refined  nations  of  antaqnity. 
Jt  is  not  oriy  afhis  own  Countrymen  that  the  Poet  might 


ilb  m  Ttmfim  /i 


_  tfiose  nnciviKzed  Tribes  which  were  mi- 
with  tile  stmetnre  of  Religions  buildtngs,  and 
lauges,  however  mde,  of  (heir  Gkxls  under  hn- 
shape,  Isn  had  been  introduced.  Part  Huerorum^ 
iBjsTaeitna,  {Gtrm,  9.)  H  ttidi  •acrificaL  UncU  mvio 
af  orvfo  iMrcgfino  sacru  pamm  eomprri^  ni&i  quod  «tg- 
SHMS  tpnon  tn  modum  lAhvrnaJl^raiam  docet  adcfC' 
tans  EHigiomem,  Inscriptions,  not  only  to  Isis,  but 
to  Serapta  also,  are  to  l>e  found  among  German  Anti- 
«nd  the  reader  may  conralt  upon  them  the 
ntwdnda  of  Schoepflin,  i.  499.  Mnratori  has 
ted  a  figure  of  Isis,  {Claira,)  in  which,  among  her 
attribotes,  the  Liburna  is  to  be  seen.  She  is  ae- 
by  Apollo,  and  an  Inscription  in  Latin  cha- 
bot  It  is  not  determined  whether  the  language 
be  Egyptian,  Ancient  German,  Etrnscsn,  or  Pelasgic. 
(T%ei.  InMCfipL  i.  ^5.)  Her  customary  pofymaxOc  re- 
preacntation  is  well  described  by  Macrobius.  /nt  e$i 
wi  Terra,  vd  Nahara  Remm  whjacrnt  Soli ;  hine  eU 
fitod  cfmHtnudh  «6en&«i  corjntM  Dnt  otnne  dfiue^irr, 
fHia  Tarw  oef  Rentm  Naiurw  aHu  nuMtur  mniverntas, 
\aa(nrra.  !•  90.^ 
Seldefi  appears  not  a  little  inclined  to  make  Isis  a 
UcsBof  the  Andent  Britotts  also ;  in  a  note  contain- 
a  whsinsical  mixture  ot  Learning  and  Galfantrv,  on 
le  very  pleasing  lines  in  the  Vfjiy-olhion.  Drayton 
^ns  describes  a  coralline  substance  {MdU  crinU,  Pliny, 
e.  sift.)  whicii  b  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Isle  of 
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'*  Joba,**  says  Sekien,  "  remembers  a  hke  corall  by  the  Saldtn. 
Troglodytique  Isles,  (as  is  here  in  this  sea)  and  stiles 
it  IMu  ploommot.  True  reason  of  the  name  is  no  mora 
pcrliaps  to  be  gtuen,  then  why  Adiantum  is  called  CO' 
piUut  Vtnerii,  or  Sengreeoe  Barba  louk,  Onely  thust 
you  hane  in  Plutarch  and  Apuleius  such  variety  of  Isis! 
titles*  and  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  so  large  circuits  of 
her  traueb,  that  it  were  no  more  wonder  to  heare  of  her 
name  in  this  Northeme  Climat,  then  in  £gypt :  aspe* 
dally,  we  hauing  three  riuen  of  note  synonymies  with 
her.  Pkrticulariy  to  make  her  a  Sea  Goddesae,  whicii 
the  common  stone  of  her  and  Osiris  her  husband  (sonna 
to  Cham,  and  of  whom  Bale  dares  offer  affirmance,  thai 
in  his  trauetliiig  ouerthe  world  hee  first  tatight  the 
Britons  to  make  fieere  in  steed  of  wine)  do*s  not:  Itii 
Pelagia,  af\er  Pausanias'  testimony,  hathe  an  old  coine. 
The  speciall  notice  which  Antiquity  tooke  of  her  hairs 
is  not  only  shewed  by  her  attribute  of  Xv^ico^v,  but 
also  that  her  haire  was  kept  as  a  sacred  relique  ia  Mein* 
phis,  as  Geryon's  bones  at  Thebes,  the  Boore*s  skin  at 
Tegea,  and  such  like  elsewhere.  And  alter  this  to  fit 
our  Corall  just  with  her  colour,  ^EikiopidM  mdibms  lui 
fiiKca^  she  is  called  by  Amobius.  GentlewoBMa  of 
Uacke  haire  (no  fault  with  breuity  to  tume  to  them) 
teae  no  simple  patieme  of  that  parte  in  this  great  God- 
desse,  whose  name  indeed  comprehended  whataoeuer  io 
the  Deity  was  feminine,  and  more  too :  nor  will  I  swear, 
bnt  that  Aaacreoo  (a  man  very  judidoos  in  the  pnraok* 
iiig  motives  of  wanton  loue)  intending  to  bestow  on 
lus  sweet  Mistresse  that  one  of  the  tUles  of  woomu's 
apeciall  ornament.  Well-haired,*  thought  of  this  when 
he  gane  his  Fainter  direction  to  make  her  pictore  blacke- 
haired." 

The  IsiAC  Table,  Tabula  sfic  Merua  Ttiaca,  9d  Bem^  hiac  Tkble. 
bina,  from  its  hsTing  belonged  to  the  Collection  of 
Cardinal  Bembo,  is  a  very  curious  montiment  of  anti- 
quity. The  History  of  its  discovery  is  as  obscure  as 
that  of  its  object.  By  some,  Paul  III.  is  said  to  have 
presented  it  to  Cardinal  Bembo,  but  how  the  Pope  first 
obtained  it  is  not  recorded.  By  others  the  Cardinal  is 
said  to  have  bought  it,  afier  (he  Sack  of  Rome  by  the 
Constable  Bourbon,  froni  a  Iock«<raith,  who  himself  had 
purchased  it  as  part  of  the  booty  of  a  soldier.  Bembo's 
son,  Torquato,  is  supposed  to  have  sold  it  to  the  Dulrc 
of  Mantua,  in  whose  Gallery  it  existed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  XVIIth  Century.  But  on  the  capture  of  Mantua 
by  the  Imperialists,  in  1630,  it  disappeared,  nor  was  it 
heard  of  after  a  kmg  and  fhiitlesH  search,  till  it  was 
once  again  seen  in  the  Ro}^!  Gallery  at  Turin,  with- 
out any  one  being  able  to  trace  its  intermediate  fortunes. 
Bonaparte  removed  it  to  Paris ;  but  upon  his  downfiil 
it  was  restored  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Not  the  least 
remarkable  part  of  its  history  is,  that  mors  than  one 
respectable  autliority  to  wtiich  we  have  turned,  poai«  . 
tively  affirm  that  it  is  no  longer  in  existence ;  an 


*  **  %MXXtrXiiuijit0f  and  MmX}.trpvtf  '•  <*.  wcfl-htired  and  prettf* 
IboCcd,  tno  tpccuA  commtndmtmn  uiiprfwd  im  Qtmk  Poet*.** 
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Tht  Eistem  ridge  attains  a  higher  elevation, 
■^  many  of  tha  hills  reaching  the  height  of  1800  feet,  with 
an  aspect  more  rodiy  sAd  mountainous  than  those  of 
tlw  Western  side, 
in.       lala  was  the  seat  of  the  Kingdom  founded  by  the 
Mofthmen  in  the  Western  Isles,  antl  many  monuments 
of  the  Danes  are  consequently  found  there ;  indeed,  all 
■■maias  of  antiquity,  without  distinction,  are  ascribed 
by  the  common  people  to  that  nation.     Among  the  re- 
mains of  the  eariiest  inhabitants  found  in  this  Island 
may  be  cnmneraled  those  weapons  called  cells,  made 
of  atone  aa  well  as  brass ;  and  the  df-thoi^  or  flint 
arrow-head,  to  which  popular  superstition  still  attaches 
■Mdicinal  and  anti-magical  properties.    Among  other 
rUcs  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  the  most  remarkable 
area  number  of  large  g^ld  annuli,  amounting  to  eighteen, 
vhkfa  were  discovered  together  in  one  spot  buried 
imdar  the  soiL    They  were  beut  into  a  circular  form, 
hot  not  closed,  and  the  finder,  ignorant  of  their  nature, 
pamwttttd  them  into  handles  for  a  chest  of  drawers.     It 
is  probable  that  they  were  the  collars  of  Roman  officers, 
and  part  of  the  spoils  of  war,  **  the  gold  of  the  stranger," 
since  the  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  set- 
tlements in  the  Western  Isles. 

Considerable  remains  of  ancient  defensive  military 
vodka  are  also  found  in  Isia,  and,  as  nsuni,  they  are 
erected  of  laid  stone  without  mortar.  Like  other  similar 
works,  they  are  attributed  to  the  Danes,  but  may,  pro- 
bably, have  been  erected  by  a  people  of  the  same  race 
vrith  the  Northmen,  who  inhabited  these  Islands  prior 
to  those  invasions  of  which  any  Historical  memory  is 
preserved.    Isla  allbrds  also  an  example  of  a  structure 
sometimes  oceurrin<i^  in  Ireland.    Ttiis  is  a  circular 
mound  vrith  ascending  steps  or  terraces,  resembling 
the   vrcIUfaBown  Tyuewold  Hill  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  of  which  the  purpose  was  probably  that  of  a  seat 
of  Justice.  . 

Remains  of  different  strong  holds  or  castles,  of  more 
SMidem  date,  are  still  existing  in  different  parts  of  the 
Usnd,  the  residences  of  the  turbulent  ChieAains  of  the 
Macdonald  family.  One  of  the  moat  noted  of  these  is 
at  LdKh  Gniron,  phced  on  a  small  island  in  the  loke ; 
a  very  common  mode  of  natural  defence  in  the  High- 
of  Scotland,  examples  of  which  everywhere  occur. 
of  those  ruins  called  vitri0ed  forts  is  to  be  seen 
the  Northern  extremity  of  Thurot's  Bay. 

like  all  the  other  Western  Islands,  appears  to 
had  in  former  times  an  Ecclesiastical  esUblishment 
dlispioportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  population ; 
k  is  at  present  divided  into  three  Parishes,  Killarow, 
uuD,  and  Kildalton,  each  of  which  has  a  church ; 
te  Martin,  who  wrote  above  a  century  ago,  names  no 
than  eight  churches ;  these  are  now  roofless  ruins, 
saoderate  size  and  plain  architecture 
la  this  Island  there  are  nearly  forty-eight  square 
of  primitive   limestone  without  animal  exuviae, 
bet  containing  lead-ore  mixed  with  copper,  which  has 
vrrought  with  success.      Manganese  and  cobalt 
been  met  with,  and  specimens  of  the  finest  iron- 
were  finind  in  1808.    The  copper-ore  when  richest, 
83  pounds  per  hundred,  and  40  ounces  of  silver 
are  obtained  from  a  ton  of  the  metal     Veins  of  emery, 
fiom  one  to  three  feet  thick,  have  been  found  in  the 
top  of  a  hill  near  Portascaig,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
quicksilver  in  the  moors,  and  at  the  bottom  of  wells. 
Innhanstible  beds  of  hard  and  soil  marl  occur  in  Kil- 
larow and  Kildalion 
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The  soils  of  Isla  arc  as  various  as  the  rocks  on  which      KLA. 
they  lie.     The  South-Western  division  nnd  the  Eastern    9^{T%m 
flat  are  formed  of  rich  and  generally  deep  cloy,  siiffi-  ^  —  -^^^ 
ciently  mixed  with  sand  to  adapt  its  retentive  powers  ^^^ 
to  the  wet  climate  of  the  Island.    The  middle  divisioh 
is  in  a  great  part  calcareous,  lying  on  a  tract  of  lime- 
stone, while  in  other  places  it  is  a  clayey  or  gravelly 
alluvion ;  or  where  the  peat  has  been  reduced  by  cul- 
ture, it  possesses  the  quality  usually  derived  from  the 
predominance  of  that  substance.    These  soils  are  also 
fertile,  and  generally  either  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  dr 
making  as  rapid  a  progress  towards  it  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Country  will  permit.  The  ridges  of  quarts 
rock  afford  also  some  pasturage  to  black  cattle. 

The  agriculture  of  Isla  very  mUch  surpasses  that  of  p^oet, 
the  other  Western  Islands ;  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans, 
even  wheat,  and  every  kind  of  green  crop  is  grown  (here. 
The  cultivation  of  the  ]>otato  has  increased  rapidly  of 
late  yean,  neariy  one-half  of  the  ground  in  tillage  being 
occupied  by  that  root.  The  principal  wealth  of  the 
Island  consists  in  black  cattle,  of  which  about  3000 
are  exported  annually ;  horses  also  are  purcliasvd  there 
by  the  Irish  dealera.  llie  chief  manufactures  are  those 
of  kelp  and  linen  yam;  the  first,  notwithstanding  the 
great  extent  of  the  coast,  is  not  considerable,  not  more 
than  200  tons  being  manufactured  yearly.  There  are 
two  villages  in  Isla,  Bowmore  and  Porlnehaven ;  the 
former,  which  may  be  considered  the  Capital  of  the 
Island,  had  a  populatioii,  in  1821 ,  of  673.  In  the  Parish  PopslaUoa. 
of  Kildalton,  alwut  two  square  miles  are  covered  with 
natural  wood,  from  which  the  whole  Island  is  supplied: 
Trunks  of  oak,  sycamore,  and  birch  are  found  in  all  the 
peat  mosses.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there 
were  no  carriage-rouds  in  Isla,  but  in  1808  there  were 
above  90  miles  of  well-constrncted  roads  in  every  di- 
rection. The  population  of  Isla,  in  1821,  amounted  to 
10,370. 

Macculloch,  Journey  in  the  lVe$lcrn  Isles ;  Martin, 
WesUrn  Isles^  1703;  Anderson,  Jgricullure  of  the 
Hebrides. 

ISLA'M,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  Syria,  Esla'ai, 
signifies  an  entire  submission  or  devotion  to  the  will  of 
another,  and  especially  of  God,  and  thence  the  attaining 
of  security,  peace,  and  salvaticm.  This  act  is  performed, 
and  these  blessings  are  obtained,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Kordn,  by  acknowledgring  the  Unity  of 
God,  and  the  Apostleship  of  Mohammed.  Every  man 
who  makes  this  profession  (jaslama)  is  a  Modim,  i.  e,  has 
entirely  given  himself  up  to  the  will  of  God,  and  is  on 
that  account  in  a  state  of  salvation,  (sa/dm.)  But  as 
Muslim&ni,  the  dual  of  Muslim,  is  commonly  substituted 
for  the  singular  by  the  Persians  and  Turks,  the  word 
Musulm&n,  or  Muselm&n,  has  in  Uiose,  as  well  as  in  the 
European  languages,  now  nearly  superseded  the  shorter 
and  more  correct  term. 

As  Isl&m  comprehends  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
doctrinal  tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  Religion,  every 
thing  which  Moslims  must  believe  and  practice,  it 
embraces  the  whole  of  their  Civil  and  Religious  polity ; 
for  the  system  of  Mohammed  relates  more  to  this  world 
than  the  next,  and  was  ilesigncd,  like  the  Law  of  Moses, 
for  the  secular  as  well  as  the  spiritual  direction  of  his 
followers.  But  taken  in  its  more  common  nnd  direct 
sense,  it  signifies  the  jirofessiou  of  the  five  fundamental 
doctrines  on  which,  according  to  a  traditional  declara- 
tion of  the  Prophet,  (lleland,  ReL  Moh,  i.  1.  p.  5.)  the 
whole  edifice  of  the  Faith  is  built.    Those  five  poinU 
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BB.  The  'only  spteies  known  ii  7.  lacuatrii.  It  is  found 
^  not  only  in  England*  bnt  also  In  the  East  Indies  and 
1^  North  Amcfiea.  U  alwayi  grows  on  the  margins  of  ponds 

or  lakes. 

ISOLATED,  i.e.  inndated ;    from  the  Fr.  isoli  ; 

nturilnf  alone,  unconnected  wfth,  separate  from. 


€r  ai  pMiwwIwJ  Bjmmm,  iated,  hjpotWtlMl  or  lefitimale,  it 
■ab>illiwwitthit,tp  AcwCttB  dasTMt  tlMj  both  pUue  Um  inu- 
■  tmi  AMttt  th«  Bcmoiy,  bj  iDtroducinf  ordtr  aikI  arranifaaitat 
heUf  wiiich  bad  tbe  apptaiaaca  befM«  of  boiaf  altopUier  m- 

fiifciftf  •/  «W  ffiwiw  JftMi^  Tol  H.  cbap.  W.  mc  1. 
p.33fi. 

BOLEPIS^  In  JMfliqf,  a  genos  of  the  class  2V/an- 
ofdcrJfbnagyiita,  natural  onler  Q^eraoe0*    Oe- 
diaracter ;  scales  on  all  sides  imbricated ;  corolla 
>  hibtlcs  beneath  the  germcn ;  style  filifom. 


A  gems  difided  finnn  ScirpuM^  from  which  It 
hi  hong  no  bristles  beneath  the  germeo.    TweWe 
flpedea  are  natiTes  of  New  South  Wales. 

ISOPOGON,  in  Botoiy,  a  genus  of  the  class  Te- 
trmmdria^  orde^  Mcnog^fmot  natural  order  ProUactm. 
character:  corolla  (bur-deft,  the  tube  persist- 
fiir  a  long  period ;  anthers,  the  apes  concsTe,  iro- 
in  Ibe  corolla ;  no  scales  beneath  the  germen, 
tka  wkole  stjle  dedduons;  nut  superior,  Tcntricose^ 


Tlwee  apedes,  naliTes  of  New  South  Wales. 

ISOPYBUM,  in  BMany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Fohf^ 
order  Plo^i^ynui,  natural  order  Ranunculactm, 
diaracter:  calyx  none;  corolla,  petals  five; 
tfaiee  cleft,  tubular ;  capsules  many,  recurred. 


Two  spcdss,  J.  Jiimarioides,  native  of  Siberia,  and 
J.  iikmiifirmifi,  native  of  Italy. 

ISOSCELES,  Gr.  bet,  equal,  and  #ffJXof,  a  leg. 
i^niaod  In  trianglfa 
'AbsIbi^  aqoal  sidts. 


We  da  Ml  veik  d  cmlsliid,  tMttelflf.  or  ical.ao  kJoit,  oor  of 

■■flsSy  or  obtnieinglod  ide«i. 

BM    S$mig  5.  ToL  ii.  chap.  vi.  p.  177. 

DQUIERDA*  fai  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dioe-^ 
ot6itt  Tdtrandria,     Generic  character:    henna- 
flower,  calvx  fbnr-toothed,  corolla,  petals  four ; 
Ibur;   style  none;  drupe  one-sealed:  male 
;  fbo  same  with  the  rudiments  of  a  pistil. 
Oam  ^edes,  /.  aggregtOOt  a  tree,  native  of  Peru. 


imSVJS^  slT  Fr.  loir;  It  locfre;  from  the  Let, 
naux,  «.  I  er-^  to  go.  Menage  traces  it  thus, 
FssvABLC,  yexin,  itdrf,  (whence  the  Old  French 
I'asiiXMas.  I  imr^  mKtrt ;  the  tone,  cxitus,  cveniiu. 
raauxMO.  J  To  g^  out,  to  pass  out,  to  come  out, 
proocad;  to        *  '    ' 


Urn  dMat  tbi  %%ni\.  yore)  ont  GtVrtj  PlinUgenet  Erie  of  Aofto 
■yed  Ibe  nyd  Ifawb  mid  •tier  by  her  had  inur  Hrary)  vhicbe 
""ly  aftsr  Ky«s«  Stoaya  «m  Kjigo  of  Eoglande. 

JL  BruMme,  p.  107.  oote. 

fbr  faym  sdfr  irid  icb  ilwlde  luTe.  and  myo  imue  b  >^ 
Ismd  aad  lordibsp  yaow.  and  lyf  with  outco  code 
To  BS  aad  to  mya  iitMr. 

Pien  P/ouhmam.     rmom,  p.  318. 


He  noo  tn  kmn  largo,  and  death  he  erid  I88UB. ' 

An  J  in  faU  throwet,  frencticke  and  mad  V^p^a^ 

lie  curaoth  J  lino,  Apollo,  and  eke  Cupide. 

ChaucfT.     TroUui,  book  v.  fo).  189. 

Tho  fatal  cait  rp,  we  tmuea  out  to  play, 
T^^  Grekiih  camp  de«irouf  to  bebold, 
The  places  void  and  the  forsaken  coittei. 

Surrey.     Firgii,    JBmeti,boA  it 

Aid  early  ore  the  dawning  day  appear*d, 
She  forth  itaewed,  and  on  her  iouroey  went. 

Spetuer,     Faerie  Queemef  book  ill.  can.  7* 

For  I  protest,  we  are  all  furtlfieil, 

And  strong  enough  to  Utue  out  and  fight. 

ShaA$peare,     Henry  VL  Pint  Ptrtf  fol.  111. 

Next  him,  King  Leyr,  in  happy  peace  long  raign*d, 

Bnt  had  no  mme  male  him  to  succeed. 
Bat  three  dire  danghters,  which  were  alt  Tptraia'd, 

la  all  tW  aeeaied  fit  for  kingly  seod. 

Spemaer,    Fmerie  Qmetmef  book  iL  can.  10. 

Bbi  aialcb'd  banelf  with  Spain,  and  brought  King  Philip  bither, 
Which  with  aa  eoual  band,  the  aeopiro  sway*d  together, 
i  at  immU9$  aho  ay'd. 

Drayton*    Po/y-ciUoH,  song  1  . 

Whaa  WUliaai  Sautre  (who  was  tho  first  that  wae  put  to  daatb 
upon  the  account  of  heresy)  was  judged  relapse  bj  Thomu  Aruodai 
Archbishop  of  Canterbunr,  in  a  convocation  of  his  province,  and 
there  upon  was  degraded  rrom  priesthood,  and  left  to  secular  power ; 
a  writ  was  iuned  out  to  bum  htm,  which  in  the  writ  is  called  the  cof> 
toautry  punisbtatat  (relating,  it  is  Ukc^  to  the  customs  tliat  were 
beyond  aaa.) 

BurmtL    Hiitory  ^f  ike  Re/brwtoHon,  book  i.  p.  47. 

Be  thou  my  judge,  with  what  unwearyM  care, 

I  since  have  labour*d  for  my  people's  good ; 
To  bind  the  bruises  of  a  Civil  war, 

And  stop  the  istiwf  of  their  wasting  blood. 

Drydin,    Annua  AfirohUU* 

8ioc«  God  Is  the  father  of  all,  since  his  mercy  is  over  all  hfa 
works,  since  he  puts  it  in  the  power  of  every  person  to  perfi>rm  all 
that  ba  requires  mim  hin,  and  since  men  are  exposed  to  many  temp* 
tatiotts,«*it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  from  this  Supreme  Being,  from 
this  eternal  fountain  of  all  truth  and  of  all  good  gifts,  there  iSiaMf 
li^t,  mhirh  lightelh  every  one  that  conieth  into  the  world. 
Jortin,    Dis€omne$  eo^ceminy  ike  Ckruiian  Beliyiom,  rol.  i.  p.  ft3, . 

For  now  tlie  course  i«,  to  make  the  sheriff's  venire  returnable  on  the 
last  return  of  the  same  term  wherein  wme  is  joined,  riz.  Hilary  or 
Trinity  terms  ;  which  from  the  making  up  of  the  ismet  thereia,  aie 
ttsaany  called  iamtuUe  teroBS. 

Blaekaione.    Cbasmciifarie^  book  Ui.  cb.  xxlii. 

The  PlaintiflT  and  Defendant  in  a  suit  at  Law  are 
said  to  be  at  Issue,  when  something  is  affirmed  by  one 
of  them  which  is  denied  by  the  other.  The  subject  of 
this  affirmation  and  denial  may  be  either  matter  of  fnct, 
or  matter  of  I^w.  If  the  Defendant  intends  to  dispute 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  whereon  the  Plaintiff  grounds 
his  complaint,  he  denies  either  the  whole  of  the  state- 
ment, or  some  one  material  fact  contained  in  it,  which 
in  technical  langiiajcc  is  called  Travcning;  he  then  Trt?«ning. 
appeals  to  the  decision  of  a  Jury,  which  is  called  put' 
ting  kinuelf  upon  the  Country.  Althouf^hthe  PlaintifTs 
statement  be  true,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it 
discloses  sufficient  founds  for  complaint  a^ninst  the 
Defendant  If  it  does  not  so,  the  Defendant  admits 
the  truth  of  the  facts,  but  denies  their  sufficiency  in 
Law  to  support  the  Action.  In  this  case  he  appeals  to 
the  decision  of  the  Judges.  For  the  Jury  merely 
decides  questions  which  involve  matters  of  fact :  qiies* 
tions  of  mere  Law  fall  beneath  the  cognizance  of  the 
Judges.  When  either  the  Plaintitf  or  the  Defendant  Jhmonkg, 
admits  the  facts,  but  denies  the  Law  of  the  other,  he  is 
said  to  Demue. 
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He  ^1  blfin  d  die  in  ^  ^te  miT  ^t  te. 

77.  Rrunne,  p.  8. 

Al  y%  worldle  wot  weL  kii  niT^le  nai  be  trywe. 

i'im  Plmihimtn,     ^'umh^  p.  6. 

For  kit  ic  irmoaye  to  solle.  bat  Mad  U  ut'  grace. 

id.     10.  p.  150. 

Thtat  fiovfesholden  bs  Cra.  to  aile  fulk  ^at  Ai/  neeiietle. 

Id,    Pi.  p.  150. 

AmI  cui  ■one  naoft  cnft.  io  cas  he  wolJe  Aj/  uie. 

til.    lb.  p  155. 

Godee  werk  ich  holJc  kit. 

hi.    B.  p.  181. 

we  districa  couueiU  and  al  bil*1inc«fe  that  hi:;hrth  itnff 
tbe'scieoc*  of  God.  WurliJ.     2  Corynth.  ch.  x. 

rilb  we  overthrowe  ymaginaeion*.  &  eoerye  bye  thing  }' 
«MlMb  iUeffit  agaiMl  Ibe  knowledge  of  God. 

BMe^  jinmt  1561. 

And  nid.  Who  is  in  his  bedde  so  %en9 
Ybwied  thusi^  ii  am  I  frend  (i]d.  lie.) 

Chamcer,     /V-i>i/irff,  book  ii.  fol.  1G4. 

What,  who  art  Iboa  ?    Ir  lui  I  AI>«olou. 

M,     The  MiHrreB  Tade,  » .  3701 

"  I  am  yoor  doof hter,  your  Cusianoc/*  quod  slie, 

*'  That  wiiilom  ye  han  sent  iitto  Surne ; 

/r  am  I,  fHler.  that  in  the  talle  we 

\Vu  put  alone,  and  danponl  fur  t»  die." 

Id.     rkt  AImM  </  /^ivw  Tale,w.  5529. 

QW  r§i  lul  quod  he.     Peter,  it  am  I, 
Quod  the 

A/.     7*Ae  SMipmamtei  Tale,  v.  l3Ui. 

AU  lor  Io  speake  of  time  i^ 
The  caaae  wh)r  a/  change ih  ao 
//  nedcth  nought  to  apecilie, 
Tbo  Ihjnge  so  open  in  at  the  eie 
That  euerjr  nan  tt  male  l>e)t«ilde. 

Gti^per,     Cofff.  Am,,   Preli^wf,  fol.  1« 


Ikit  when  (he;  was  often  laqiiired  by  tha  Kl»g  of  Nar ar  ba  kept 
kgtf  saving,  he  wuuU  not  deliuer  it. 
Le/uHil.     Cul/ectutieUf  vol.  ii.  p.  !>72.     A  Brefe  Remembtravmet, 

l-Mwanle  (he  Kinqo  by  his  letlres  agreed  to  ensemble  a  Parlaoiaott 
at  London,  jumI  after  dVniyni;  lo  cum  to  A4/,  was  by  comniune  a»- 
s«nle,  del'«:tid  of  bis  kiugly  dignite. 

Id,     lb.  p.  46'J.     fhrtc  of  an  Epitomr  of  a  Cronique  by  ffyiHam 
iff  PaAittgtun. 

Our  mother  toDf>ue,  wbiche  tnilie  of  ii  Mc/fe  i«  Uiih  full  enough  for 

£ro»e,  and  stately  enough  fur  \erse,  hath  long  time  been  counted  most 
ire  and  barren  of  both. 

Spemrr.    EpialSe  to  Maiaier  Ombhei  f/omey. 

The  Gun,  by  uhich  all  crratureif  lighi'ned  be. 
And  vreth  all,  iUrff  yet  cannot  eee. 
Drofffm.    JCmfitnnd'a  Heroicai  Kputkt.    Kdwtrd  tha  BImtk  Primot 
ta  tht  CoMmtett  tff  Halitbrnry. 

There  wa«  a  «(rani*e  «pirit  of  eraHty  that  run  through  Che  body  of 
the  clerfv ;  it  ifta«  aiiimatod  by  iho  goremroeiit,  and  showt-d  ttie^'m 
so  Biauy  dismal  in»tan«;esj  in  all  parts  of  the  nation,  ilmt  1/  struck 
people  \«ilh  horrur. 

Burnet,    Iliftorif  of  Ike  lifjlrmatiom,  Amto  1597. 

IT.\LIANATE,  Fr.  Ualiaviser,  To  Jialiamize  it; 
to  fppiik  Italian^  play  the  Uahan^  do  like  au  Italian* 

And  otiier  rhopn  in  %iiili  Kn^'li^h  Itidienmt^l,  and  ^plicth  tba 
ItahaH  phra^r  to  our  Kngli»>h  «peaLiiig. 

fii/iom.     Arte  tf  Hk^'ltw-n^ite,  ful.  164. 

Title*  mm  tTin«  Itithanntrd  ahm.-i.l.  rannot  abide  our  fOiilie /iToAoM 
church  at  home;  they  b«  not  of  tb.it  pari»b  ;  titry  be  not  of  thai 
fdowsbip;  ihey  like  not  th-it  prea>  ht-r. 

4scA<iM.     /f'wAi,  p.  ;i.>«i.     T/te  Fir$t  BMffvr  Ike  Yomtk. 

In  their  attirr,  tl-eir  e^ture.  and  their  gail| 
Pound  in  each  one,  all  Itaiianate, 

Druytum.     Lady  Ut  ruldime  lo  Ike  Earl  of  Smrrey, 
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TTAl«Y,  efHMidcred  in  its  natural  limits,  comprehends 
ftR  the  Coantry  enclosed  towanls  the  South  hy  the  Alps. 
ftam  the  Coltian  Alps  in  the  West  to  the  Julian  Alps 
hi  the  East ;  but  the  lines  of  i>olitical  demarcation  de* 
vbste  eomideraMy  fh>m  thcM  natunil  boundaries.  Hius, 
Baly  on  the  North-East  tenninutes  at  thft  Gulf  of 
IViei^te,  while  on  the  North -We^t  it  extends  beyond  the 
A]|«  m  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  whole  length  of  the 
^  - '  ifci  from  North-East  to  South-West  is  about  300 
;  its  breadth,  at  the  North,  is  about  160  Icapies, 
the  middle  about  50,  and  not  more  than  10  or 
K  in  some  parts  of  Calabria.  Its  whole  surfoce, 
inelndm^  Sicily  and  the  other  Islandii,  is  estimated  at 
16,309  aqnare  leagues ;  the  Islands  alone  are  equal  to 
2900  lea(^?ii. 

The  principal  mountains  of  Italy  are  the  Pennine 
Alp4.  which  compriHe  the  whole  of  the  chain  extend iiifi^ 
between  Mount  Rosa  and  Mount  nianc ;  the  Grecian 
or  Graian  AIp^,  stretchinpr  frutn  Mount  Blanc  tu  Mount 
Cenis ;  the  Cottian  A1i»,  lietwcen  Mount  Cenis  and 
Mount  Viso ;  and  finally  the  Maritiiiu*  Alps,  wliirh  run 
from  Mount  Viso  to  the  fiea-nhore:  these  dillerent 
chains  wind  round  from  North  to  South.  Throni^h  the 
centre  of  the  Peninsula  runs  the  loiif;  chain  of  the 
Apennines.  All  these  mountains  are  but  branches  of 
that  great  masi  which  hun  Mount  Klanc  fur  its  ci*ntre. 
The  chain  of  the  A|)eniiinc8  extends  a  length  of  270 
le&<mefl.     It  is  diTided  into  three  parts.     The  Northern 


Apennines  extend  from  Urbino  to  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
The  Central  Aponnitien  terminate  at  the  bonks  of  the 
river  San{^.  The  Southern  A|>ennines  stretch  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  two  ^eus  as  far  as  Mure,  where 
they  divide  themvelves  into  two  branches,  the  least  con- 
siderable of  wliich  scpnrates  the  district  of  Rari  from 
that  ol  Otranto ;  the  other,  composed  of  lofty  and  nigi^ed 
mo'intains,  passes  tlimu;*h  Calabria,  and  terminates  at 
the  promontory  of  Aspn>monti. 

The  Alps  are  much  more  steep  towards  Italy  than  on 
the  side  of  France,  Swisserland,  or  Germony.  They  do 
not  ofler  in  their  whole  extent  a  sin^^le  deep  Iransversal 
valley  ;  but  (^reat  hcif;ht^  must  he  everywhere  climbed 
in  order  to  puss  from  their  Southern  to  their  Northern 
side.  The  chain  of  the  Apennines  is  less  lofty,  and  throws 
out  a  nunil)er  of  little  hranches,  the  chief  of  which  form 
conspicuous  promontories  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Piombino  is  built  on  one  of  these  head- 
lands ;  but  the  most  important  is  that  which  forms  the 
point  of  the  Campanella  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Naples.  On  thesliorfs  of  the  Adriatic,  these  points 
or  terminations  of  the  lateral  ridfres  are  less  important; 
nevertheless  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gtilf  of  Tarento 
Cnpe  Leuca  is  formed  by  one  of  these  ramifications. 
Throti,u:h  its  whole  extent  the  chain  oT  the  Apennines 
runs  closer  to  the  Western  than  to  the  Eastern  shores 
of  Italv. 

This  Country  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  plains  than  nains. 
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Sincm  tbe  year  1604,  when  Btreiiuous  attempts  were 
made  to  embank  the  riTer  firmly  with  dikes,  it  hns  ac- 
cnoiulaled  so  much  debrit  witiiin  its  channel,  that  in  ita 
lowest  part  the  surface  of  the  water  is  hii^her  than  the 
roofft  of  the  houses  at  Ferrara.  Since  the  same  year, 
tha  sea  has  been  forced  back  a  distance  of  three  lea^ipies. 
The  ancient  Hairia^  at  present  Adria,  was  f(»nnerly  a 
celebrated  sea-port,  as  its  name  implies,  but  at  present 
it  18  eight  leagues  distant  from  the  shores.  The  pro- 
gress of  these  accumnlations  may  be  calculated  with 
soficicBt  precision.  In  the  Xllth  century  the  sea  was 
distant  firom  Adria  about  six  miles ;  at  the  end  of  the 
XVIth  century,  afler  a  new  channel  had  been  cut  (or 
the  river*  the  latest  bank  thrown  up  was  above  ten  miles 
Aalani  from  the  same  town.  At  the  present  day  the 
diatance  is  increased  to  about  twenty^two  miles;  from 
tlieae  data  it  is  calculated,  that,  from  the  earth  carried 
down  by  the  Po,  the  land  gains  annually  on  the  sea  a 
Asteaee  of  830  feet  The  Po  is  subject  to  great  floods, 
iriiidi  med  formerly  to  occur  once  in  every  forty 
or  fifty  years,  but  they  have  now  become  much  more 
fieqnent  The  Brenta  threatens  Venice  with  the  same 
&te  which  Adria  has  suffered  from  the  depositions  of 
thePd. 

Tile  principal  Lakes  of  Italy  extend  along  the  base 
of  the  Rluetian  Alps ;  at  the  West  is  Lago  Magginre  ; 
lo  lius  MKoeed  towards  the  East,  the  Lakes  of  Lugano, 
ComOf  lato^  and  Garda,  which  is  the  most  important 
of  alt  The  lakes  of  Partuia,  Bidnena,  Fucino,  and 
others  which  are  situated  in  the  valleys  of  the  Apen- 
ninea,  are  of  moderate  size,  and  owe  all  their  celebrity 
cillier  to  classical  recollections,  or  to  the  brilliancy  oif 
Che  Italian  dimatc^ 

The  climate  of  Italy  has  been  celebrated  by  the  Poets 
and  tiaTcllcffB  of  all  ages.  During  the  Spring-months 
the  tnmsparait  atmosphere  ami  bright  sky  are  in 
the  higiMst  degree  delightful  and  exhilarating;  but 
IB  9umm€t  and  autumn  the  heat  is  oppressive,  and 
CTcn  the  laboaring  classes  are  obliged  to  retire  to  rest 
to  avoid  the  influence  of  the  mi<i-day  sun.  But  the 
riimate  of  Italy  is  not  by  any  means  uniform  through- 
oot  the  whole  Peninsula.  Indc|)eiulent  of  local  pecu- 
liarities, arising  from  exposure  or  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  aca  or  mountains,  Italy  may  be  divided  into  four 
aones  or  dimatea,  determined  from  the  vegetable  pro- 
dnctions  proper  to  each. 

The  Nortbem  climate  comprises  the  whole  of  Lom- 
haidy  and  a  part  of  Romagna  to  the  slopes  of  the  Apen- 
on  the  side  of  Florence.  This  division  is  abcnit 
niles  in  length,  and  150  at  its  greatest  breadth, 
the  Alps  on  the  one  side  to  the  Gulfs  of  Genoa 
aad  Vcnioe  and  the  Apennines  on  the  other :  it  termi- 
■tfca  in  the  hOitude  of  4:i<'I0'.  This  zone  produces 
■other  the  olive  nor  the  orange  or  citron,  except  in 
privileged  spots,  as  the  sheltered  shores  of  Genoa,  the 
borden  of  I^akcs  Lugano,  Como,  &c.  The  cold  in 
winter  is  often  very  severe,  the  thermometer  occasionally 
ftlling^  several  degrees  below  freezing  point. 

The  second  zone  extends  over  Tuscany  and  the  Papal 
dooiinioDa  from  Florence  to  Terrocina ;  it  descends 
eouequently  two  degrees  of  latitude  lielow  the  pre- 
cadipg;  The  olives  and  wild  orange  trees,  or  Manci 
forU^  can  here  withstand  the  severity  of  winter,  but  the 
met  orange  and  other  fine  fruits  of  that  claHS  cannot 
he  brought  to  perfection  in  the  open  air.  The  summer 
at  Florence  and  Rome  often  rises  to  90^  Fahrcn- 
s  thermometer,  but  in  the  former  of  these  cities  the 
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continuance  of  the  winter  colds  it  prolonged  by  the    n*ALT. 
vicinity  of  the  A|>enninea.  •^^ 

The  third  climate  comprehends  the  Northern  portion 
of  the  Kinirdom  of  Naples,  between  the  parallels  of  41^ 
80'  and  SO^'aO',  or  two  degrees  still  further  to  the  South. 
In  this  latitude  the  Agrumi,  or  oranges,  lemons,  and 
all  that  class  of  fruit,  grow  luxuriantly  witliout  any 
abetter;  yet  frosts  oflen  occur  even  in  places  raised 
but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  Naples  the 
thermometer  occasionally  descends  a  few  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point :  in  summer  it  oAen  rises  in  ti»e  same 
place  to  96^. 

Finally,  in  the  fourth,  or  Soutl^Hn  climate,  which  is 
that  of  the  further  Calabria  and  Sicily,  the  thermometer 
very  rarely  sinks  to  the  freezing  point,  even  in  the  se- 
verest winters.  Snow  is  either  not  seen  at  all  during 
the  year,  or  it  remains  but  a  few  hours  on  the  ground. 
Not  only  the  Agrumi,  but  the  palm,  the  great  aloe, 
and  tlie  Indian  fig-tree,  flourish  in  the  open  air.  The 
last  two  are  even  sometimes  planted  as  fences  ;  a  sort 
of  canvass  is  made  with  the  thread  or  fibre  of  the  aloe, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  Indian  fig,  in  some  places,  affords 
subhistence  to  the  people.  The  sugar-cane  also  is 
fotmd  to  thrive  in  chosen  situations.  But  tliis  glowing 
temperature  reigns  only  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  or  in 
the  plaiuH  which  are  but  little  elevated ;  for  here,  as  else* 
where,  the  climate  varies  with  the  heiglit,  and  deep 
snows  enwrap  the  volcanic  summits  of  Etna. 

The  climate  of  Italy  may  be  justly  praised  for  its 
equability,  yet  its  general  serenity  is  liable  at  certain 
seasons  to  exceedingly  violent  interraptions.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  immense  torrents  of  rain  fall,  oflen 
for  weeks  together  without  ceasmg.  These  are  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  thunder-storms  and  showers 
of  hail,  which,  when  they  occur  in  harvest,  prove  very 
destmctive  to  the  crops.  The  mountain  rivers,  swelled 
by  these  rains,  rush  down  with  incredible  and  oflen  de- 
structive fury,  and  extensive  inundations  frequently 
take  place  during  the  winter  in  the  plains  of  Italy. 

nut  the  climate  of  Italy  has  a  striking  and  important  Maltria. 
peculiarity  in  the  ma! aria,  or  unhealthy  atmosphere  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  ploins,  during  the  summer  and 
autumnal  months.  In  the  Northern  part  of  Italy  this 
malaria  prevniln  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  the 
rice-grounds,  at  Pavia  particularly,  where  it  has  been 
obser\'ecl  to  rise  to  a  little  elevation  above  the  groimd  ; 
it  also  exists  at  the  Northern  extremities  of  the  Lake  of 
Como ;  at  Venice,  which  is  extremely  unhealthy  during 
the  autumn ;  and  in  many  other  situations  along  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic.  Hut  the  tract  of  country  ex- 
tending from  Ferrara  to  Bologna  is  {lerhaps  the  most 
unhealthy  of  all  Italy ;  the  former  city  has  lieen  nearly 
depopulated  by  the  increasing  virulence  of  the  peatilen- 
tial  air. 

The  malaria  prevails  to  a  still  greater  degree  in  all  Of  th« 
the  great  plains  to  the  West  of  the.Apennines.     The  C^npagos 
most  extensive  of  these  marrmmc^  or  insalubrious  plains,      ****"•• 
reaches  from  Leghorn  to  Terrucina,  a  distance  of  192 
geographical    miles,  with  a  breadth  of  10  miles  in  the 
Campagna  di  Roma,     Throughout  all  this  region  there 
is  nothing  in  the  face  of  nature  that  l)etrays  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  the  climate  :  the  sky  is  as  clear,  and 
the  fields  are  as  verdant  as  elsewhere;  but  the  few 
inhabitants  who  remain  in  these  tiacts  arc  sickly  and 
emaciated,  and  those  who  visit  the  plains  in  the  sum- 
mer, during  the  temporary  labours  of  the  harvest,  fre* 
quently  fall  sacrifices  to  the  distemper,  or  have  their 
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iLT.   North,  bein^  concave  towards  Itdiy»  ana  convex  toivards 
^i^j  Gaul. 

The    Suiassi^  who  occupied  the   present  Duchy  of 
AosCa,  were  considered  to  stand  in  the  niiildlc  point  of 
the  arc  I     (Crumer,   Ancient  Italy^  \,  6.)    the   whole 
len^  was  said  to  be  1000  miles,  and  its  breadth  from 
70  to  lOO.       In   the  time  of  Ati|rustiis,  when  tlie  Alps 
wane  first  vreli  known,  they  were  divided  Into  seven  por- 
tions, namely,    1.  The  Maritime  Alps  rcachin^ir  to  Mon$ 
Faitius.  (Moure  Mso.)     2.  Tlic  Cuttian  .Vps»  reaching 
tbcace  to   Mont  Cenis.     3.  The  Grliiun  Alps,  between 
Mont  Isiran  and  little  St.  Bernard  inclusive.     4.  The 
Ftanioe  Alps,  from  Greut  St.  Bernanl  to  the  sources 
of  Che  Rhine  and  Rhone.     5.  The  Rhoetic  or  Tridentine 
Alps,  from  J%£onM  Adala  (St.  Gothard)  to  Mont  Drenner, 
ia  the  Tyrol.       6.   The  Noric  Alps,  thence  to  tlu>  head 
of  the  river  JPiavu.  (Piave.)     7.  The  Caniic  or  Julian 
.\lp8,   ending^     in     Mont  A  lb  tut ,    on    the    confines   of 

Flinj  (iii.  5 19.)  informs  us,  that  Augustus  divided 

the  whole  of  Italy,  as  already  defined,  into  the  fullowing 
dcven  reg;'ions.  1.  Crrm/;^/i /a,  includiuf^  La/ium.  2. 
J^hIut,  with  part  oT  Samnium,  3.  Lucania  and  Bru- 
fimi.  4.  Satnmttfn^  with  the  Country  of  the  Sabina, 
Marsit  &c-  &.  I^icenum.  6.  Umbria.  7.  Eiruria. 
8.  Ftaminin^  extending^  from  the  Apennine**  along*  the 
Fnfiu.  9.  JLi^uria.  10.  VrneUa,  containing  Uittria 
ftnd  the  Garni,  11.  Trantpadana,  comprehending  the 
remainder  up  to  the  Alps.  Geographers  usu illy  tnl low 
adiflcrent  arranfc«inent;  and  we  shall  pursue  that  which 
has  been  g'enermlly  adopted,  and  more  especially  l>y  Mr. 
Cramer,  w^ho  lias  written  a  copiouit  and  satisfactory 
Work  on  this  subject.  (Detcriplion  of  Ancient  lialy^ 
2  fols.  Ox.  1826.) 

1.  LiguriA.        2.    Gailia  Citalpina.     3.  Venetia^  in- 

duding'  the  Cumi  and  Uittria.     4.  Etniria.     5.  Um- 

hria  and  Picem'Ufn.     6.  The  Sabini^  ^qui^  Marti,  Pc- 

^gnif  Veaiini^  B^arrucini.    7.  Roma.    8.  IxUium.     9. 

Campanux,     1 0.  Samnium  and  the  Frentani,    1 1.  Apu- 

fis.  including    Daunia  and  Mcttapia,  or  Japygia,     12. 

Lucanta.      13.    The  Briz/ii. 

^     I.  The  LifftArem^  termed  A/'vi/rr'and  Ai'ivai^voi  by  the 

Greeks,  (Strab.   203.  Polyb.  ii.  16.)  seem  to  have  been 

1  powerful  nation  of  Celtic  origin,  extending  along  the 

Mediterranean  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Arno.     At  least 

ike  name    L^i^tAr    bears  a  close  affinity  to  the  Celtic 

%fDtcr,    or    LJyS^*  (sea-people.)  (Cluv.  Ital,  Ant. 

loB.  i.  p.  50.)       The  Greeks,  who  were  unacquainted 

«itfc  the  exact  situa.tion  of  Liguria  till  the  time  of  He- 

■dotua,  (v.  9.)  made  it  the  scene  of  many  of  their  Poet- 

iol  fictions  ;  OEsch.  Prom,  SU,  ap.  Strab.  iv.  183.)  and 

Ihdr  name    for    amber,  Lingtmum^   (Strab.  iv.  202.) 

a»m^  to  shovr  thai  the  fable  of  Phaeton's  sisters  had 

ikorigin  in  this  Country  which  produced  that  subsUnce. 

(Ckamer,  i.  20.>       The  Ligurct  lon^c  resisted  the  Roman 

ans.     At  first  the   conquerors  accpiired  a  narrow  strip 

alow   the    shore,    affording  a  fiassage  to  Spain  and 

GaoL  (Strab.  iv.   180.)     But  at  last,  after  an  obstinate 

^u^  the  whole  territory  was  reduced.  (Liv.  il.  38.  xli. 

lt---19.) 
The   district  of  Italy  called  Liguria  was  bounded  on 

the  North- W^s^  ^1  ^^  Maritime  Alps,  and  extended 
Korth  and  K'orth-East  along  the  Alps  to  tlie  river 
OrgMM^  (Orca,)  thence  South  of  the  Padut;  (Po;)  it  bor- 
dered on  the  Country  of  the  Anamani  and  liuii,  and 
teminated  alonff  the  river  Afurra.  (Mngra.)  (Piin.  iii. 
5.)     la  the  time  of  Poljbius  (ii.  16.)  it  extended,  how- 

vou 


ever,  South  of  the  river  Anio ;  the  remaining  boundary     ITALY. 
was  formed  by  the  curve  of  the  Si/ii/t  Ligitttirm,  (Gulf  ^"^V^^ 
of  Genoa.)    llie  Norihem  line  separated  il  from  Gallia 
Ciialpina, 

The  Apennines  divide  the  whole  district  into  two 
portions ;  that  to  the  South  of  tliis  chain,  or  the  coast,'a 
narrow  strip  ;  and  that  to  the  North,  a  portion  of  the 
great  diluvian  plain  which  separates  the  Alps  and 
Apennines. 

The  first  remarkable  place  along  the  coast  is  the 
summit  of  the  il//>is  Maritima,  where  Augustus  erected 
a  Trophy,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  Alpine  Tribea 
which  he  had  subdued  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Adriatic.  Some  remains  of  this  monument  are  still  to 
be  seen  at  the  village  of  La  Turbia,  the  ancient  Trophaa^  Tropbat* 
about  two  miles  above  Monaco.  The  inscription  is 
preserved  in  Pliny,  (iii.  20.)  The  Via  Aurelia,  which 
crossed  the  Afpit  Mariiima^  was  the  first  road  the 
Romans  carried  beyond  that  chain  ;  by  it  JuliusCssar 
entered  Italy  to  eni^age  with  Pompey. 

Porlut,  or  Art  Htrculit  Monrrri,  (Monaco,)  the  first  Portai  Mo* 
place  along  the  coast,  was  evidently  of  Greek  origin.  ■■'*• 
(Strab.  iv.   202.)     Proceeding  in   the  same  direction, 
we  meet  the  territory  of  the  InUmtlii,  whose  Capital 
was  Albium  /;i/i7;i(7if/7n,  ot  present  Vinlimiglia,  (Var.  Albiomla* 
de  R.  R.  iii.  8.)   a  Municipium ;  (Tac.  lliit,  ii.    IS.)  teadina, 
next  come  the   Ingauni^  with  their  Capital  Alhium  In* 
gaumim^  (Albenga,)  (Strab.  iv.  20*?.)  then  the  Epanterii^ 
above  the  Jnf^auni,  and  among  the  moimtains.     Oppo* 
^ite  Albniga  was  a  little  Inland  named  Ga//i;i£rr&<7,  from  Gdliauii. 
a  particular  breed  of  fu wis  al)ounding  there.  (Var.  de 
R.  R.  iii.  4.)     Nearly  ut  the  head  f>f  the  bay  is  the 
little  river  Porcifrra^  (Plin.  iii.  5.)  culled  in  the  brazen 
tablet  of  iicnua^  Procrhtra,  now  La  Pol ce vera. 

Genva^  (Genova,  or  (lenoa,)  first  mentioned  by  Livy  Gcaas. 
(xxviii.  46.)  as  having  been  destroyed  by  Mago,  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  made  a  Municipium.  (Liv. 
XXX.  1.)  In  15U6,  a  brazen  tablet,  already  alluded  to» 
was  found  near  the  city,  written  in  very  old  Latin, 
A.  u.  c.  636.  It  contains  the  decision,  by  certain  Com* 
missioners  appointed  by  the  Roman  Senate,  of  a  dis- 
pute as  to  boundaries  between  the  Gmuattr  and  the 
Vdturii^  a  contiguous  Tril)e.  It  is  among  the  most 
curious  remains  of  antiquity.  (Cramer,  i.  25.)  In  the 
time  of  Strabo,  Genua  was  a  place  of  great  trade.  The 
Driniatet  inhabiteti  the  mountains  above  this  part  ofBriattleiu 
the  coast,  and  from  them  the  modem  Brugnetto  has 
its  name.  Other  mountain  Tribes,  enumerated  by 
Livy,  (xxxix.  2.  xl.  38.  41.)  inhabited  this  part  of 
Liguria. 

Hie  Portut  Lunentis  (Golfo  di  Spezzia)  is  the  last  PMot  U>. 
remarkable  place  along  the  coast  of  Liguria ;  but  the  ■'""^ 
town  Luna,  (Luni,)  from  whence  it  is  named,  is  in- 
cluded in  Eiruria, 

The  first  people  on  the  North  of  the  Apennines,  com*  Vafensi.. 
mencing  at  the  Aip!',are  ihc  **sparsi  prrtajca  Vagenni^* 
(Sil.  Ital.  viii.  607.)  who  extended  as  far  as  Mont  Vetu* 
lut,   which  gives  rise  to  the  Po.  (Plin.  iii.  16.)     Their 
Capital  was  Augusta  Vagiennorum,  now  Dene,  accord- 
ing to  Durandi.  (Cramer,  i,  2S.)    Adjacent  to  the  North- 
East  were  the    SlaticUi,  their  Capital  Aqnte  Slaliella.  SutisllL 
(Acqui.)  On  the  banks  vl'  the  Tanaru*,  (Tanaro.)  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines,  was  Pullvntia,  now  the  village  PtoUcatia. 
Pollenza,   a  Municipium^   near   which    uas   fought   a 
battle   between    Stiiicho   and    the   Goths.     (Oros.  vii. 
37.)    Due  North  (»f  fiV/ii/a  was  Dtrtuna,  (Tortona,)  a  DertoM. 
Roman  colony;   (Plin.  iii.  5)  and  North-Ea.st  of  it. 
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on  the  borders  of  Liguria^  was  ClasHdium^  (Strab.  y. 
27.)  Chiasteggio,  where  Claudius  Marcellus  gained 
the  ^lia  opima^  (Polyb.  ii.  34.)  and  in  which  was 
the  depot  of  Hannibal  while  he  was  encamped  on  the 
Trebia. 

The  TauHni,  called  by  Strabo  (iv.  204.)  and  Pliny 
(ill.  17.)  Ligurians,  occupied  the  country  between  the 
Po  and  the  Alps,  as  far  as  the  river  Orgus;  (Orca ;)  their 
Capital  was  Taurasia^  aflerwards  the  Roman  colony 
Augusta  Taurin/orum^  (Torino,  Turin,)  the  present 
Capital  of  Pidmont.  The  AlpeB  Cottia,  which  formed 
the  Eastern  boundary,  were  so  called  from  an  Alpine 
chief,  CottiuM,  They  were  reduced  into  a  Province 
under  Nero.  (Suet.  Ner.  18.)  Over  the  AlpU  Cottia 
(Mont  Genevre)  was  the  most  frequented  pass  between 
Italy  and  Gaul. 

II.  In  the  progress  of  immigration,  the  Gauls  had 
spread  themselves  from  the  forests  of  Germany  over  the 
Alps  into  the  fertile  plains  to  the  South  of  those  moun- 
tains. This  Country  accordingly  afforded  a  settlement 
to  one  grand  division  of  the  Celtic  family ;  the  whole 
region  which  they  occupied  to  the  South  was  called 
generally  Gailia  Ciacdpinc^  or  Gaul  at  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  with  reference  to  Rome ;  and  that  on  the  other 
side  Gallia  Tramalpina,  or  beyond  the  Alps ;  the  same 
distinction  was  also  expressed  by  Citerior  aiul  UUerior, 
(Cic.  Proo.  Cons,  15.)  This  district  was  finally  reduced 
into  a  Roman  Province,  and  its  limits  better  defined 
some  time  after  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
When  the  cities  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  obtained  the  privileges 
of  the  Latin  cities,  it  usually  went  by  the  name  of 
Gallia  Togata^  while  the  other  was  known  by  that  of 
Gallia  Comata, 

The  boundary  of  Cisalpine  Gaol  on  the  North,  is  a 
line  drawn  nearly  parallel  to  the  Alps,  through  the 
great  lakes  from  the  river  Orgus,  till  it  meets  the  Athesii; 
running  along  this  river  it  subsequently  passes  from 
the  Po  to  the  Adriatic,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  convex  qua- 
drant ;  it  then  proceeds  Southward  along  the  Adriatic 
to  the  river  Rubico,  and  follows  its  channel  along  the 
ridge  of  the  Apennines,  till  it  joins  the  Northern  bound- 
ary of  Idguria.  The  Padw^  called  in  Celtic  Bodencus 
from  its  depth,  (Plin.  iii.  16.)  flows  almost  due  East 
through  this  feftile  district,  which  it  divides  into  Gallia 
Transpadana  and  Cispadana, 

Commencing  with  the  former,  we  first  find  the  Tribe 
called  Salassi^  at  the  North-Eastem  extremity,  in  the 
long  valley  between  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps,  or 
Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard.  They  were  finally 
exterminated  by  Augustus,  who  built  the  city  Aw 
gtuia  PrtBtoria  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  camp  ;  this 
is  the  modem  Aoste.  (Strab.  iv.  205.  Dio.  Cas.  i.  53.) 
South  of  them  dwelt  the Lasviu\dLihicii;  (Polyb.  ii..l7.) 
their  chief  city  was  FercelltB,  (Vercelli.)  on  the  river 
Sessiies.  (La  Sesia.)  Next  in  order  came  the  Insubrea, 
(•l<ro/t/3/Jot,)  the  most  powerful  Tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
(Polyb.  ii.  17.)  Their  Capital  was  Mediolanum^  (Milano,) 
ranked  by  Ausonius,  in  the  IVth  century,  as  the  sixth 
town  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Ten  miles  North-West  of 
it  lay  the  Raudii  Campi^  (Rho,)  (Cramer,  i.  52.)  in 
which  Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri.  South-East  of  it 
lay  Laui  Pompeia,  founded  by  the  Boii^  and  colonized 
by  the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  within  three  miles 
of  the  modem  Lodi.  Ticinum,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  5.)  was  called  afterwards  Papia, 
(Pavia.)  The  river  Ticinus  (Tesino)  rises  in  the 
St.  Gothard,  and  flows  through  the  Ferbanua  Jmcus 


(La'go  Maggiore)^  to'  the  Adriatic.  "^  On  its  "rigbi  ITALT. 
bank  (Cramer,  i.  58.)  was  fought  the  great  battle  be- 
tween Scipio  and  Hannibal.  North  of  the  Intubrei^ 
among  the  Alps,  we  find  the  LepontiU  between  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  and  the  St.  Gothard ;  (Caes.  BelL 
Gall,  iv.  10.)  also  the  Focunatea^  and  some  traces  Focnntea 
of  other  petty  Tribes,  mentioned  on  the  Trophy  of 
Augustus. 

North  of  the  Jn«/6re#  were  the  Orobii;  (Plin.  ii!.  17.)  Orobii. 
their  chief  seat  Comum,  or  Novum  Comum,  (CatuL  ^»»"* 
XXXV.)  Como,  the  birth-place  of  the  younger  Pliny.  (Plin. 
Ep.  iii.  6.  &c.)    Next,  the  Lariua  Lacua,  the  modem  Lariw 
Lago  di  Como.  (Plin.  ix.  7.)    Through  it  was  the  Lm«- 
usual  passage  to  Bhatia.  East  of  the  Imubrea^  between 
the  Addua  (Adda)  and  Athma.  were  the  Cenomani,  CcMOMri. 
from  the  Province  of  Maine  in  Gaul..  Their  Capital, 
Brijtiaj  (Brescia,)  (Liv.  xxxii.  SO.)  was  aflerwaids  a  Brizia. 
Municipium.  (Plin.  iii.  19.)     Cremona^  fiirther  Sooth  Cnmau, 
on  the  Po,  was  built  by  the  Romans  to  establish  thea> 
selves  in  this  region.  (Polyb.  iii.  40.)     Its  fate  in  the 
Civil  wars  is  recorded  in  Virgil,  Ed.  ix.  28.     It  was 
also  sacked  and  afterwards  restored  by  Vespasian.  (Tac. 
Hiat.  iii.  33.)    Mantua  Ibatn. 

vm  mtterw  mmiwn  vidna  Cremmm  / 

was  placed  on  an  Island  of  the  river  Mindua^  (Miaeio.) 
At  Andea,  supposed  to  be  Pietola,  a  village  near  Mantua^ 
was  Virgil  born.  Northward  lay  Verona,  on  the  Athtrii,  Vefona. 
the  birth-place  of  Catullus. 

JUaniua  FiroUh  gaudti,  Vifma  Catmlh, 

Ovid,  Jmor,  ui.  El.  14. 


The  BJuBti  (Grisons)  and  Eugand  inhabited  the 
valleys  to  the  North  of  this  part  of  Italy.  The  former 
are  supposed  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Tuscans,  sepa- 
rated from  their  brethren,  and  driven  into  the  mountains 
by  the  invading  Gauls.  (Liv.  v.  85.)  The  latter  once 
dwelt  in  the  district  we  shall  have  to  describe  as  be- 
longing to  the  Veneti.  Some  relics  of  various  petty 
Clans  whose  names  are  met  with  in  History  occur  in  the 
same  quarter.  The  Lacua  Benacua^  the  North-East^ 
em  limit  of  Gallia  Ciaalpina,  is  the  modern  Lago  di 
Garda.  Strabo  gives  it  nearly  double  its  modem  di- 
mensions :  (iv.  209.)  on  the  North-West  of  it  is  the 
Sirmio  Peninsula,  (Sirmione,)  immortalized  by  CatuIlttS. 

(xxxL) 

Beginning  from  the  West  on  the  borders  of  Liguna. 
we  find  the  Anamani.  TTieir  chief  town  was  FeUitt, 
whose  ruins  were  curiously  discovered  in  1761  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Nura.  It  seems  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  a  mountain  at  whose  base  it 
was  built,  and  accordingly  its  relics  were  in  great  pre- 
servation. (Cramer,  i.  79.)  The  principal  city  in  this 
quarter  was  "  quassata  Placentia  bello,**  (Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
593.)  (Piacenza,)  a  Municipium,  close  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po. 

The  Trebia  rises  in  the  Apennines,  and  after  ft 
course  due  North  enters  the  Po,  West  of  PlacenHa, 
On  its  left  bank  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  be- 
tween Hannibal  ^and  the  Romans.  Tracing  the  Via 
Emilia  from  Placentia  we  meet  Fidentia,  (Borgo  Saa 
Donnino,)  and  next  the  river  Tarua,  (Taro,)  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Boii,  who  occupied  the  whole  remaining 
space  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  The  whole  of  this  race  was 
at  last  removed  by  the  Romans  to  the  borders  of  P<m- 
nonia  and  Ittyna,  (Strab.  v.  213.)  and  the  country  colo- 
nized by  the  Romans.    The  Via  JEmilia  next  leads  to 
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r.  I^niia,  Regium  Lepidum.  (Reprpo*)  ^^>«re  the  elder 
Bnitiu  wu  killed  by  the  order  of  Puinpey ;  (Plut.  HI. 
Pm^.)  and  Mutina.  (ModeoA,)  famouH  utter  the  death  of 
Ccaar.  (Appiaiu  Ctv.  Beii.  iii.)  NeKt  the  river  R/ienuM. 
(Bcnu,)  where  the  second  Triumvirate  met  in  uii  i/iland, 
(Suet  Aug.  96.)  is  probably  now  Crocetta  del  IVebbo* 
(Ciam.  i.  88.)  On  this  river  were  FeUina,  afterwards 
Bommia.  (Bobgna,)  (Piin.  iii.  15.  Tuc.  //iW.  ii.  53.) 
WmmnUa^  (Faenaa«)  and  last  on  this  roud  Casfna  on 
tte  Sofnt.  (Savio.)  There  were  ulun^  this  portion  of 
thm  vottd  screnl  smaller  towns. 

The  Lingonei  occupied  the  extreme  Eastern  portion 
off  Gaiiim  Citpadana.  (l^llyb.  ii.  17.)     Tliis  fierce  Clan 
had  dislodged  tha  Umbri.     Midway  en  their  cuani  lay 
Utmfnua,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Thessalians. 
(Sdmli.  T.  214.)     It  was  built  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh, 
€Hi  wooden  piles,  to  which  the   Poets  often  allude,  (Sil. 
InL  TiiL  602.    Mart  xiii.  Ep.  lb.)  but  from  the  refcu- 
ladtj  of  tha  tides  was  very  healthy.     Here  Cwsar  com- 
fifiF**  his  operations  ap^inst  Pompey.  {UtU,  Civ.  i.) 
It  was  also  the  in^at  naval  arsenal  of  Rome  on  the 
Adrialic     Further  Northward  on  the  coast  we  find 
SpiMO^  a  tonn of  Greek  orifon,  (Dion.  llalic.yfTi/.  Ilom. 
L  J8.)  and  Forum  AHienL  (Ferrara.)  (Tac.  IHmL  iii.  6.) 
III.  Herodotus  calls  the  Veneti   illyrians  0.  19G.) 
8  to  be  the  true  opinion,  but  StraU)  consi- 
ihem  as  Gauls,  (v.  212.)  and  others  p^ive  them  an 
origin.  (Liv.  i.  c.  1.  Vir^.  JEn.  i.  2-12.)  Including 
the  Cami  and  HUtriU  &c.  they  occupied  the  North- 
llMtem  portion  of  Italy,  round  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic    This  division  commences  with  the  mouths  of  the 
Pd  ;   of  these  Polybius  mentions  two,  Olana  (Po  di  Vo- 
laM)  and  Paiioa,   (Po  di  Primaro.)  (ii.  16.)     Pliny 
OBUiiMTatcs  besides,  CaproMia  Uttium,  TBocca  di  bcl 
occhiow)  Softf,  (Foasaire,)  Carbonaria.  (Po  d*Ariano.) 
{iu,  16.)     Tht  Fotta  PAi/i«/<iia  is  the  Po  Grande,  and 
die  Tartarua^  (Tartaro,)  which  communicate<l  with  it,  is 
probably  the  Hadria  of  Stephanus  Byzanlinus,  or  the 
mtitf  of  Ptolemy.  (Cmm.i.  115.)     Dut  the  topo- 
j  of  this  part  is  attended  with  great  difliculty, 
the  vast  changes  which  time  has  made  along  the 
The  Seplem  Maria  were  seven  cunaU,  cut  from 
tmnk  called  Fotta  PhilUtina^  and  used  for 
innf  the  marshes  round  Hadria.     Hadria,  {'Arpia^ 
u.)  onoe  a  powerful  city  with  a  larpre  harl*our,  is 
eighteen  miles  from  the  sea.  North- West  of  Hadria 
Aieaie,  (Ette,)  a  Roman  colony,  (Plin.  iii.  Id.) 
fiutber  to  the  North,  but  nearvr  the  sea,  stood 
(PisdoTa,  Padua,)  lietween  the  Meduacua 
d  Afiaor.  (Brenta  and  Dachigiione.)  supposed 
la  haTe  been  founded  by  Antcnor.    (Virg.  A'ln.  i.  242.) 
It  waa  the  moat  considerable  citv  of  the  North.     Be- 
twcen  it  and  Ferona  was  Vireniia.  (Vicena^n.)  .\longthe 
of  the  Alps  were   Uie  Trideniini,   Cami,   and 
I  other  Alpine  Clans. 
Between  the  rivers  Alaa  (Ansa)  and  Natiso,  (Nati- 
*•)  OB  the  North  of  the'  Si  nut  Terseititn/.^,  (ii.  de 
TWeitt,)  stood  Aquileia,  near  the  minlerii  city  of  that 
■aaae.     It  was  the  great  emporium  of  the  tratle  of  Italy 
with   iVsrrui,  Ac.  (8t sab.  v.  214.)     More  to  the  East 
we  find  the  celebrated  river  Tiwactts.  (Timao.) 


~*-^-^-<-  per  orm  hmmh,  watto  rtrm  myrmurr  momiUf 
M  mmrm  mmwmium*  ei  pelmgo  nremit  «^ii  mmmnii, 

r-  ,f:n.  i.  •J44. 

Still  fdlowing  the  coast,  Tergetie  (Trieste)  orcur^i,  among 
ibm€Uuni.  (Plui.  iii.  1&)  The  peninsula  which  terminates 
Italy  n  due  quartv  it  Hubria^  &nious  in  the  tabled 


Argnnautic  expedition.     Its  principal  city  was  Pola^     ITALY, 
nearly  at  the  t'\l remit y.  ^^■V^*^ 

IV.  The  (ireeks  applied  the  names  of  Tyrnvni,  or  Tyr-  4.  Etniria. 
rhcni,  (llcrod.  i.  iM.)  and  the  Romans  those  of  AVri/jtci, 
or  Tifici,  to  the  inliahitants  of  Ktruria,  Consiflered  as 
a  Uoinan  Province  it  was  separati'd  from  Lii^uria  by  the 
river  Macra ;  (.Magna  ;)  the  Apennines  divided  it  on  the 
North  and  North- Kant  from  Cisalpine  iiaul  and  (/m- 
bria,  as  far  as  the  Til>er,  wliich  uas  the  South  Kastern 
and  Southern  boundary  between  it  and  Uinbria,  the 
iiabini  and  Latium,  On  the  Wehl  it  was  wu>he<I  by 
the  3/are  Tyrrhenum.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mmra  was 
the  town  of  Luna,  (Luni,)  (^cXf/i'iy^  Ilo'Viv,  Slrab.  v.  Luna.^ 
222.)  and  its  beautiful  harl)«)ur,  mentioned  under  Lie^ii' 
ria,  now  Ii.  di  Spi'zzia.  It  was  t'anious  for  the  white 
marble,  now  nunied  from  the  adjacent  town  Carrara. 


Divff  marmoniuM  tri/us. 


Hulil.  /fin.  ii.  ^ij. 


Further  iidand  to  the  South  was  Lnra,  (Liica,)  on  the 
river  Auxar,  (Sercliti,)  ^Liv.  \\i.  .VJ.)  and  near  it  i'/jue, 
or  Pisa,  (Pi:>a.)  wlieie  \\i\:  Ansar  I'nijiticd  iixilf  into  the 
Arnus.  (Amu.) 

Quam  ctHffumt  yrmim*  .-if.ius  *i  «/<'.<«ir*  fiynt 

Kill. I.  Itm.  i.  665. 

Both  rivers  now  have  separate  channeU. 

North-(]ast  of  Lura,  at  the  I msv  of  the  Apennines, 
stood  Pidorium,  or  Pintoria,  (l^stoia,)  whiTe  (Catiline 
fell.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  Sal.  Ihil.  Cat.)  South- Ka«t  c»f  it  was 
the  town  o( Ftnuitr,  (Fiesole.)  ^PoUb.  iii.  h2.)  towards 
which  Hannibal  marched  after  the  buttle  of  Tnhia. 
The  situation  of  the  marshes  in  uhich  \w  eiicnniitiTfd  so 
much  dithculty  is  disputed  :  PoUbins  si'cnis  m  place 
them  between  the  Apennines  ami  the  Po,  (ul  Miip.) 
whereas  Livv  states  thtm  to  have  been  made  l>v  the 
overflowing  of  the  river  A  nuts,  (xxii.  2.)  Hut  some 
MSH.,  di  tiering  as  to  the  name,  seem  to  wnrrniit  the 
substitution  of  T/iri/«,  a  river  that  rises  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Apennines,  and  flow^s  into  the  Po,  which  re- 
conciles the  accounts  with  one  another  ami  uith  com« 
mon  sense.  (Cram.  i.  Ih2.)  Fiorentia  (Firenze.  Fhi- 
rence)  was  formerly  an  inconsiderable  place.  On  the 
river  CiPcina,  fifteen  miles  from  the  coast,  5tofHt  l'ola» 
/rrrrp ;  (Vol terra ;)  its  Ktni.scan  name  was  I'llalhri, 
(Lan/i,  ii.  95.)  and  it  was  one  of  the  twcUe  principal 
cities  of  ancient  FJruria.  Kast  of  Vntah'rr<r  was  Sfna 
Julia,  (Sienna,)  and  to  the  South  of  it  Vttul'tnii^  also 
one  of  the  twelve  cities.  (Strab.  v.  223.)  Due  UVst  of 
this  latter,  and  on  the  coast,  stiMid  Pnpufnniitm,  (Strab. 
V.  223.)  whence  the  isjunds  of  Hiba,  Corsica,  and  Sardi* 
nia  could  lie  discerned.  Its  niins  are  found  three  miles 
North  of  Piombino.  To  the  South -Ka^t  was  Wi/Wrt*, 
(Roselle,)  one  of  the  tweUe  cities  and  near  it  the  river 
Umbro,  (Omhrone,)  the  largest  river  of  Ktrnria.  Lower 
down  the  coast  we  tinil  the  Pnrhm  Triamn,  (Talamone,) 
(Polyb.  ii.  25.)  in  the  neiiildNMirhiHtil  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans defeated  the  Cisalpine  («auU.  On  the  C4)a«it  was 
Cfwirt,  or  C*insfF,  (l*lol.  61.)  near  AnMidnnia,  with  its 
double  bay.  'inhere  next  occnrri'<l  in  onln  Tanfttinii, 
(Turchina,)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  yfaria;  (Sirab. 
V.  219.  Liv.  ii.  f>.  \ii.>  Cnttvmvrlltr,  afterwards  Trttjnni 
Portun;  (Civita  Vccchia  :)  (^Piiii.  Fp.  \i.  31.)  Ihfri:i ;  ^Sa. 
Severa;)  (Strab.  v.  226.)  and  f>ir,  or  as  the  (ireeks 
called  it  AcyUa.  (^l)ion.  Hal.  i.  20.) 
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a  city  of  great  antiquity.  Its  ruins  are  shown  at  Cer- 
veteri. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  were  salt-marshes,  called 
SeUina.  (Campo  di  Saline.) 

Potiut  Avgusii  is  the  last  place  on  the  coast  near 
Ostia^  in  Latium, 

Proceeding  inland  to  the  North-East,  we  find  Ar- 
retium^ (Arezzo,)  near  the  source  of  the  ArAut^  a 
city  of  great  importance,  as  guarding  the  Apennines. 
(Liv.  xxii.  3.)  South  of  Arreiium  we  meet  Cortona^  a 
place  of  great  antiquity.  A  few  miles  South  of  it  we 
find  the  Lacut  Trasimenus,  (L.  di  Perugia,)  surrounded 
by  mountains  on  all  sides,  except  on  the  South-East 
(Strab.  y.  226.  7.)  The  valley  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
is  now  called  Passignano,  and  a  little  stream  that  flows 
through  it .  Sanguinetto,  names  that  seem  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  battle  which  was  fought  on  its  banks. 
(Liv.  xxii.  4.)  There  is  a  little  village  too,  called  at 
present  Ossaia.  South-East  of  the  lake  stood  Peruiia, 
fPerugia,)  (Liv.  ix.  86.)  and  West  of  it  Clumtn^ 
(Chiusi,^  the  Capital  of  Porsenna.  (Liv.  ii.  9.)  This 
latter  place  was  also  called  Camen,  (Liv.  x.  25  )  It 
had  been  besieged  by  the  Gauls.  (Liv.  v.  33.)  Near 
it  was  the  PiUum  Cluiina^  a  long  marsh  which  Hannibal 
crossed,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  river  Clanis^  (^a 
Chiana,)  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Tiber.  (Sti'ab. 
V.  226.)  South  of  Clusium,  on  the  side  of  a  lake,  was 
Vulsinii,  or  VoUiniu  (Bolsena,)  (Liv.  v.  3L)  one  of  the 
chief  Etruscan  cities.  To  the  South,  the  Mon9  CiminUM 
and  the  adjoining  country  had  been  once  occupied 
by  the  Citninia  Silva,  (Liv.  ix.  86.  Plin.  ii.  96.) 
East  of  the  CitninuM  Lacu»t  (L.  di  Vico,)  near  the 
Tiber,  stood  Fescvmium^  (Galese,)  and  near  it  Fa- 
lerium^  or  FaUriU  the  Capital  of  the  FtUiici.  (Civita 
Castellana)  (Liv.  v.)  To  the  South-East  of  FtUerium 
rose  Mona  Sorade^  at  present  Monte  S.  Silvestro,  or 
Sent'  Oreste.  East  of  Ctsre  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
Fell,  (Cram.  i.  236.)  about  eleven  miles  from  Rome ; 
and  between  it  and  Aome  flowed  the  little  river  Cre- 
merOf  (La  Valca,)  rendered  famous  by  the  enterprise 
of  the  Fabii.  (Ov.  Fad.  ii.  193.)  About  two  miles  from 
Rome  was  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  called  PimsMUmus^ 
or  Midvius.  (Ponte  MoUe.)  The  Tiberis  (Tiber)  was 
originally  called  Albtda  :— 

Albula^  quern  'Hbtrim  mernu  Tiberinui  in  undit 
Beddidii.  Ov.  Fatt.  ii.  389. 

V.  The  Umhri  are  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  the  most  ancient  people  of  Italy,  (Plin.  iii.  14.)  and 
to  have  occupied  a  much  larger  portion  of  it  than  is  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  assigned  to  Umbria  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  These  were  the  Rubicon  on  the  North,  the 
Apennines  and  the  Tiber  on  the  West,  and  the  Adriatic 
on  the  East  On  the  South-East  the  river  i&if  (Esino) 
separated  it  from  Picenum ;  and  on  the  South,  the 
mountain  chain  in  which  the  Nana  (Nar)  rises,  and  that 
river  as  far  as  Interamnat  (Terni,)  and  thence  a  line 
South  of  Ocriadum  (Ocricoli)  to  the  Tiber.  The  first 
town  on  the  coast  is  Ariminum^  (Rimini,)  the  key  of 
Italy  on  the  East ;  next,  Pisaurunu  (Pesaro,)  and  near 
it  the  river  Metaurw^  (il  Metaro,)  memorable  for  the 
defeat  of  Asdrubal.  (Sil.  ltd.  vii.  486.) 

In  the  North,  on  the  Sapis^  (Savio,)  lay  SarnnOt  the 
birth-place  of  Plautus ;  (PI.  MoiUl.  act  iii.  sc.  2.)  nearer 
the  Apennines  stood  Seniinunij  (Sentina,)  celebrated 
for  the  devotion  of  the  Consul  Decius.  (Liv.  x.  27.) 
Near  the  source  of  tlie  Tiber,*  Tifernum^  Tibumium, 


supposed  to  be  Citti^  di  Castello,  near  which  VUnf  the 
Younger  had  a  villa.  (v«  £p.  6.)  At  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  and  South  of  Tifemum^  was  situated  Jgtf- 
vium.  (Eugubbio,  or  Gubbio.)  (Css.  Civ.  Bdl  i.  12.) 
In  its  vicinity  were  discovered,  in  1440,  some  broase 
Tablets  with  inscriptions,  some  in  Umbrian,  others  in 
Latin  characters,  relating  to  the  Religious  rites  of  certain 
Umbrian  communities.  (Lanzi,  tom.  iii.  p.  663.)  At  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  Tinia^  (Timta,)  was 
Mevania^  (Bevagna,)  (Strab.  v.  227.)  the  birth-place  of 
Propertius ;  a  little  above  it  the  ClUumnuM  (Ciitumno) 
enters  the  Tinia,  Near  the  Tiber  stood  Tuder  (Todi) 
and  Amtria,  (Amelia,)  ancient  and  considerable  cities 
of  Umbria.  (Cic.  pro  Am.)  On  the  Narua  (Nar)  was 
Inieramnay  situated  between  two  branches  of  that 
river ;  also  Namia  (Nami)  and  Ocnculum,  (Ocricoli.) 
(Liv.  xxii.  11.) 

Picenum  was  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  JE$i9^ 
(Fiumesino,)  on  the  South  by  the  river  iHa^riniif.  The 
Apennines  separated  it  from  Umbria  and  the  Country  of 
the  Sabines.  It  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
Italy.  The  first  city  on  the  coast  is  Anoona^  a  Greek 
name,  given  it  from  the  angular  form  of  the  promontory 
on  which  it  stands.  (Mel.  ii.  4.)  There  are  several 
other  places  of  minor  importance  along  the  coast* 

The  Southern  extremity  was  occupied  by  the  PraiuUi^ 
a  different  race  from  the  Picentes  ;  (Polyb.  iii,  89.  Liv. 
xxii.  9.)  their  chief  city  was  Interamna.  (Teraroo.) 

VI.  The  nabie  Sabini  was  derived,  according  to  Cato, 
from  the  God  Sabuif  an  aboriginal  deity.  (Varr.  lijig. 
Lot,  iv.  10.)  They  were  separated  from  Laihim  by  the 
river  Ariio^  and  from  E^rnrta  by  the  Tiber,  beginning  from 
the  point  where  it  receives  the  Avio^  to  near  Ocrieulum. 
The  Nam*  divides  them  finom  Umbria,  and  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Apennines  from  Picenum. 

The  Mom  Saeer  runs  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Anio  from  its  mouth.  On  the  opposite  bank  a  very 
ancient  city  (Antemnm)  stood.  Ceenina  was  on  its 
right  bank.  (Cram.  i.  301.)  Nearer  the  Tiber,  and 
four  or  five  miles  from  Rome,  was  the  celebrated 
Fiderue,  near  Castel  Giubileo.  Two  miles  further, 
Crttstumerium.  (Marcigliano  Vecchio.)  Ereium.  (Ri* 
mane.)  (Cram.  i.  308.)  Beyond  it  to  the  North,  Cure^; 
(Correse ;)  (Dion.  ii.  48.)  and  South-East  of  Cures 
the  HoratU  Villa;  the  Mons  Lucretilis^  Monte  Ii* 
bretti ;  the  river  DigenHa ;  (La  Licenza ;)  ReaU^  (Rieti,) 
one  of  the  chief  Sabine  towns  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
Velinua,  (Velino,)— •*  raea  rura  relini."  {JEn.  vii.  712.) 
The  falls  of  Interamna  (Terni)  were  made  by  a  canal 
cut  by  Curius  Dentatus  to  drain  this  valley.  (Cic  ad 
AU.  iv.  Ep.  15.) 

Near  the  source  of  the  Narus,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen- 
nines, stood  Nuraia,  (Norcia.) 

The  Mqui,  or  JEquiculiy  were  situated  between  the 
Sahini  and  Mani^  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio^  which 
separated  them  from  the  Laiini, 

Rather  South-East  of  the  former  were  the  Maim  ;  in 
their  territory  was  the  Lacus  Fucinus,  (Lago  Fucino,  or 
L.  di  Celano.)  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  56.)  Their  Capitel, 
Marrubiumy  stood  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  lake. 
North  of  the  lake  stood  Alba  Fucentia,  (Alba.) 

The  Peligjii  lay  East  of  the  Marn,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Apennines,  and  occupied  a  small  mountain- 
ous tract.  Their  Capital  was  Corjiniumy  a  city  of  great 
importance,  and  in  the  Social  war  intended  to  be  the 
Capital  of  a  new  Empire,  under  the  appellation  Italiea, 
(Strab.  V.  241.)     It  was  situated  near  the  site  of  the 
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prMfoi  church  of  8.  PeKno,  not  far'  from  Popoli.  A 
KtUe  to  the  South-East  of  it  was  Suimo,  (Sulmone,)  the 
hirth-place  of  Ovid.  (ThM.  iv.  EL  9.) 

The  remainder  of  this  district  was  occupied  by  the 
FetHni  and  Marrurini :  they  were  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  river  Aiermu^  (Pescara.)  the  most  consider- 
aiil#  of  those  to  the  East  of  the  Apennines.  The  prin- 
dpal  city  of  the  latter  people  was  Teate.  (Chieti.) 

VII.  Rome  stood  on  the  Tiber,  a  little  below  its  junc- 
whh  the  Anio, 

VIII.  The  EtymoTog^  of  the  name  Laiium  has  been 
disputed  by  ancient  writers.     Hesiod,  who  first 

■fhidca  to  the  Tyrrhenians,  mentions  Latinus  and  Afn^ns, 
•oBsofCirce,  to  have  been  their  Kings.  {Theo^on.  1015.) 
It  is  not,  therefore,  improbable  that  the  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  first  of  these  chiefs ;  however,  the  Greeks 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  Latins  as  a  distinct  people. 
(Cimin.  ii.)  It  was  at  first  g;iven  to  the  spare  between 
the  mooth  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Circtei  Prom.  (Capo 
Circello ;)  afterwards  the  latter  boundary  was  removed 
to  the  river  Uru,  (Garigliano,)  and  subsequently  to  the 
river  FuUumut,  (Voltumo,)  South  of  the  Mossic  hills. 
When  its  limits  were  thus  extended,  the  original  La^ 
titan  was  known  as  Laiium  Antiquum^  and  was 
bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Tiber  and  Anio.  on  the 
East  and  Sonth-EIast  by  the  river  Vfcm  and  the  Volscian 
Monatains,  where  it  rises,  and  on  the  West  by  the 
l>friienian  sea.  (Strab.  v.  231.  Plin.  iii.  5.)  Every 
step  of  this  district  is  celebrated  in  Roman  History  or 
Poetry :  we  can  only  mention  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant locnlities. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  stood  Ot/ia,  the  port  of 
Bome.  lAmrtntum^  the  Capital  of  Latinus,  was  about 
euLtcen  miles  finom  the  former,  on  the  coast,  near  the 
pVnce  calWd  Fstemo;  Pliny  (ii.  £p.  17.)  had  a  villa  near 
it.  Laumum  (Strab.  v.  232.)  is  supposed  to  be  near  a 
place  caUed  IVatica.  Passingr  the  little  river  iVr/mtetut. 
aapposed  to  be  the  Rio  Torto,  we  enter  the  Country  of 
tl»  Rm^lL  Their  CapiUl  was  Ardea.  (/En.  vii.  408.) 
IdUimvimm  next  occurs,  an  inland  city,  now  known  as 
CIviCa  Laviaia,  or  Cittk  della  Vifirna;  (Strab.  v.  ^9.) 
'  in  iu  vidnity  was  the  Marliui  CoUit,  (Colle  Marzo,) 
Camillut  defeated  the  VoUci.  West  of  it,  and 
to  Rome,  stood  Aricia.  (La  Riccia.)  (Strab.  v. 

)  North  of  this  latter  was  Alba  Longa;  (Liv.  i.  29.) 
site  is  uncertain,  as  Tullius  Uostilius  utteriy 
iL     AihanuM  Mom  (Monte  Cavo)  follows,  and 

noted  Albaimt  Laau^  with  its  subterraneous  canal, 
lo  be  cut  through  a  rock  for  a  mile  and  n  half. 
(CicL  A  Dw.  L  44.  Liv.  v.  15.)  BovUUb  was  the  first 
station  on  the  Appian  way,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  near  TOsteria  delle  Frattochie.  Tu$culum^  (il 
Toeoolo,)  near  the  modem  Frascati,  rose  on  the  summit 
ef  a  ridge  of  hills,  branching  from  the  Alban  Mount ; 
it  was  noted  for  the  villa  of  Cicero.  The  position  of 
Gidrii  has  been  assigned  to  a  little  place  called  TOs- 
teria  del  PanUno,  twelve  miles  from  Rome ;  (Visconti, 
Jfcm.  Gah.  Roma,  1792 ;)  finally,  on  the  Anio,  in  this 
direction,  we  find  Tibur,  (Tivoli,)  ta  Tifiovpa.  (Strab. 
V.  238.  JEn.  vii.  670.)  FrttnesU,  (Paie»trina,)  once 
called  noXv^0«irof.  (Strab.  v.  238.)  with  its  famous 
Temple  of  Fortune,  (Polyb.  vii.  11.)  stood  next  in  order. 
The  Hemici  dwelt  in  that  part  which  borders  on  the 
JEqmi  and  MartL 


to  eiact 


rotfida  riru 


Mermica  §axa.  jFh,  vii.  692. 

On  which  passage  Servius  remarks  that  htrna,  in  the 


Sabine  dialect,  siirnifies  a  rock.  The  line  of  coast  from 
Antium  to  Terracina,  or  Anxur^  was  occupied  by  the 
'^oinei.  The  first  town  at  the  North  of  this  region  was 
VelitrtB,  (Vellctri.)  (Dion.  Hul.  iii.  41.)  from  which  the 
fiimily  of  Augustus  migrated  to  Rome,  and  where  he 
was  born  ;  and  l)etween  it  and  Lanuvium,  Corio^i  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood. 

The  first  place  on  the  coast,  as  before  said,  was  the  ce- 
lebrated Antium^  (Porto  d*  Anzn,)  where,  among  other 
noble  relics  of  Art,  the  Apollo  Belvedere  wis  discovered; 
(Vulp.  Vet.  Lat  lib.  iv.  c.  5.)  next  came  Astura^  the  island 
and  river ;  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  Ep,  19.)  then  the  promontory 
of  Circe.  (Capo  Circello.)  Homer  represents  the  residence 
ef  his  famous  Circe  as  an  island ;  (Od.  K.  135.)  whence 
it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  he  really  had  this  place 
in  view.  (CIuv.  ItaLAnt.  p.  lOUO.)  The  last  im)>ortant 
place  along  the  coast  was  Anrur^  *'  imjyonlvm  farti," 
(llor.  Sat.  V.  25.)  called  Trarhina  by  Stmln),  (v.  233.) 
and  at  present  Terracina.  Close  to  it,  nnd  on  the  direct 
road  to  Rome,  lay  the  Pcduda  Pomlin^t,  formed  by 
the  Ufen*,  (Aufente,)  AmaMenw,  (Amaseno,)  and  some 
other  sluggish  streams.  Augustus  cut  a  canal  through 
them  (llor.  i.  Sat.  5.)  for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  from 
the  Forum  Appii,  supposed  to  he  Casarillo  di  Santa 
Maria.  This  latter  place,  ond  TrrM  Tabrrntf,  sixteen 
miles  from  it,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  are  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul.  (ActM^  xxviii.  15.)  l*hc  range  of  hills  from 
Pneneste  to  Terracina  was  called  .Mons  Lrpinm.  (Colum. 
R.  R.  X.)  Along  it  lay  Si^nia  ;  (Segnt ;)  Cora^  which 
retains  its  name  ;  Norba  ;  (Norma  ;)  Hrtia ;  (Se'2za  ;) 
PrivfFnum;  (Pipemo ;)  Fregrlltr,  near  the  Liris; 
(Stnib.  V.  238.)  and  nearer  its  source,  Sora,  which  like- 
wise retains  its  ancient  name ;  hiwcr  down,  this  stream 
met  the  little  river  FibrtnuB ;  (F^unu*  dvlla  Posta ;) 
(Cic.  de  Leg.')  somewhat  Suuth  of  their  junction  lay 
Arpinum^  (Arpino.)  where  Mariiis  ond  Ciccni  were  lM>m. 
South-East  of  Frrgdlte  lay  Aquinum,  (A<]uino,)  and,  the 
lost  town  of  Laiium  in  this  diruction,  Caninum.  (San 
Germano.)  (Liv.  xxii.)  The  count  Inrlow  Anxur  is  the 
part  assigned  to  the  AuMoneM,  whom  the  ii reeks  con- 
sidered the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Country, 
(Dion.  Hal.  i.  11.)  and  from  whom  the  whole  Peninsula 
was  called  Auwnia.  Along  this  part  lay  Spelunca. 
(Sperlonga.)  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  59.)  The  adjacent  sea  was 
called  Amydanum  Mart  and  AmydanuM  Si/iiit,  (Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  Plin.  xiii.  6.)  from  <in  ancient  city  Amydte^ 
which  stood  not  fur  South  of  Ansur.  The  next  town 
is  Caieta,  (Katava,  a  cave,  Strab.  v.  234.)  (Gaeta.) 
from  which  the  adjoining  sea  was  denominated  Cate- 
tanuM  Sinui.  Formia  stood  at  the  head  of  the  har- 
bour, now  Mola  di  Gaeta,  where  Cicero  was  killed; 
tlien  came  Minturnm^  in  the  marshes  of  which  Marius 
concealed  himself.  (Plut  in  Mar.)  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Liria,  (Garigliann,)  opposite  the  Circeian  Pmmon- 
tory,  are  three  Islands,  the  largest  of  which  was  called 
Pontia.  (Ponza.)  (Suet.  Tib.  54.) 

IX.  Fdit  i7/aCampania,>— rrr//7mm  humane  voluptO' 
lis,  (Plin.  iii.  9.)  was  the  most  pnKliictive  part  of  Italy,  and 
having  been  the  object  of  various  conquerors,  underwent 
considerable  vicissitudes.  These  early  struggles  ^ave 
rise,  says  Stralx>,  to  the  fiction  of  tlie  Imitle  between  Gods 
and  Men  in  the  Phlu^grean  plains,  (v.  243.  Polyb.  ii.  17.) 
The  Massic  hills  sepanited  it  from  Laiium.  It  was 
divided  from  Siimniitm  on  the  Kast  by  a  branch  «)f  the 
Apennines  culled  Mons  Tifata ;  including  the  Picrntini^ 
in  the  South,  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Silaru»  (Sele) 
from  Lucania.     On  the  coast  was  ^itl:atefl  Li7ernMM» 
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(Torre  di  Patrki,)  where  Scifvio  Africanus  lived  in  exile; 
and  close  to  it  flowed  the  little  river  Clanuu.  (Lagno.) 
A  little  to  the  South  was  Cumm;  (Strab.  v.  243.)  and  be- 
yond it  the  Promontory  of  MtMenum.  (Capo  Miseno.) 
(Plin.  vi.  Ep,  16.)  Then  came  Bairn,  and  close  to  it  the 
Xrucrtnuff  Loctw,  an  arm  of  the  sea  enclosed  by  a  dike, 
(Strab.  V.  245.)  which  nearly  disappeared  in  1538  by 
means  of  a  subterraneous  eruption.  Connected  with  it 
was  Lacu$  Avemus,  "kopvos.  (Lycoph.  v.  704.  Strab. 
▼.  244.)  M.  Agrippa  made  a  harbour  of  it,  called  Parhn 
JfiHu9.  (Suet  Aug.  16.  Vir.  Georg.  it.  161.)  Puteoli, 
(PoESuoli,)  Ai4ra<a^ia,  (Strab.  v.  245.)  was  famous  for 
the  ''  taxea  pUa,'*  (JBn.  ix.  711.)  of  which  its  harbour 
was  constructed.  (Plin.  zixv.  18.)  Near  it  Cicero  had 
a  villa  called  A cademia.  (odAiLx.  Ep.  3.)  The  district 
between  Cunue  and  PuUoU  was  called  the  Leborini 
Campi^  which  bears  some  similitude  to  the  modem 
name,  Terra  di  Lavoro. 

Neapolii,  (Napoli,  Naples,)  (Polyb.  i.  51.)  mentioned 
by  the  Poets  under  the  name  of  Parthenope,  (Lycoph* 
Alex.  717.  SiL  Ital.  xii.  83.  Plin.  iii.  5.)  and  by  Livy 
as  Palapolu.  (viii.  28.)  The  first  and  last  names  have 
reference  to  two  cities  that  once  existed  contiguous  to  it 
(Strab.  V.  246.)  The  ridge  of  hills  separating  it  from 
Cufiitf  was  called  PatuUipus,  (Posilypo,)  from  its  agree- 
able situation;  through  which  a  tunnel  was  at  some  very 
remote  period  cut,  afterwards  called  Crypta  NeapolU 
tana^  (Sen.  EpiaL  Ivii.  Strab.  v.  246.)  the  famous  Grotto 
of  Posilypo;  near  it  Hbrculaneum,  or  Hercylanumt 
stood,  not  far  from  the  base  of  Mom  VeauviuB,  Vegemu^ 
(Vir.  Gear,  ii.  224.)  Vesbius,  (Sil.  Ital.  xvii.  594.)  or 
VetviiUt  (Mart  iv.  Ep.  44.)  for  by  these  different  ap- 
pellations was  it  called.  On  the  South  side  of  it  lay 
Pompeii^  or  TlofiveXay  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  22.)  whose  ruins 
were  discovered  in  1748.  •>  The  Southern  promontory 
was  called  Surrentum,  from  a  town  of  that  name,  now 
Sorrento ;  also  Promontorium  Minervm,  or  SirenU' 
•arum ;  (Strab.  v.  247.)  and  the  whole  bay,  now  Gulf  of 
Naples,  was  denominated  Crater,  Campantis,  Cumanus, 
and  Puteolanu9  Sinus,  Opposite  the  Northern  pro- 
montory were  the  Islands  Prochyta^  (Prodda,)  and 
ASnaria,  or  Inarime  ;  (Ischia ;)  this  latter  term  is  said  to 
strnify  in  Tuscan,  apeM^  and  hence  the  Greeks  called 
it  Pi^Aecitftf.  Pliny,  however,  derives  the  name  from  the 
earthen  vessels  there  used  in  place  of  casks,  (iii.  6.)  Op- 
posite the  Southern  promontory  was  the  Island  Caprem, 
(Capri.)  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  67.)  The  Anrtmci  inhabited  the 
North  of  the  Mona  MoMiiau^  on  the  left  of  tlie  Lhii^  on 
which  ridge  was  Sueata  Aumncorwn.  (Sessa.)  East  of 
them  were  the  Stdicini,  and  their  principal  town  Tea- 
num.  (Teano.)  North  of  it,  in  the  extremity  of  Cam- 
pania, Venafrum,  (Venafri.)  The  district  between  the 
Mon»  Masticus  and  the  river  Fultumtu  was  the  Falermu 
ager.  (Hor.  i.  Od,  20.)  On  this  river  lay  Canlinum^ 
the  modern  Capua ;  not  far  to  the  Sonth-East  was  the 
ancient  Capua,  The  Vultumua  flows  through  the 
valley  that  separates  Motu  CaUicula  on  the  North  from 
Mam  Tifhta  on  the  South,  a  small  branch  of  the  Apen- 
nines. Considerably  to  the  South  was  Nolo,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  this  district  (Polyb.  ii.  17.)  The 
remaining  portion  of  Campania  to  the  river  Silarut^ 
(Sele,)  was  occupied  by  the  PieenUni.  Salemum 
(Salerno)  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  P^Bttamui 
8inm.  (G.  di  Salerno.) 

X.  Samnium,  the  Country  of  the  Samnites^  or  Sovw- 
^ai,  (Strab.  V.  250.)  extended  Northward  to  the  Peligni 
and  Frtnianu     The  VuUumm^  which  at  first  flows 


Southerly,  Mow  CaUieula,  and  Tifata  separate  it  from 
Latium  and  Campania  ;  the  latter  chain  then  separates 
it  on  the  South  from  the  BicenHni  and  Lucania^  to  the 
source  of  the  Aufidua.  (Ofanto,)  and  thence  it  borders 
on  Apulia  to  the  East,  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Tifer^ 
nuM.  (Bifemo.)  It  is  usually  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
districts  of  the  Caraceni  and  Pentri  on  the  North  and 
centre,  and  of  the  Hirpini,  who  extended  over  all  the 
South.  (Sigon,  de  Ant  'Jur.  Ital,  i.  20.) 

A  number  of  insignificant  places  in  this  division  ooeur 
in  Livy,  Polybius,  &g*  In  the  South  was  Beneventumt 
(Benevento,)  more  anciently  MalefoenUtn^  (Liv.  ix.  27.) 
and  a  few  miles  South*West  of  it  Catidium^  whose  site 
is  not  exactly  known.  (Cram.  iL  245.)  Adjacent  to  it 
was  Mom  Tabumm.  (Tabomo,  or  Tabor.)  The  valley 
of  Arpaia  in  the  Mom  Tifaia  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Furcm  Caudinm';  a  little  village  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  still  called  Forchie.  (Cram.  ii.  237.)  The  FraUani 
occupied  the  shores  of  the  Mart  Superum,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  TifemuM  and  Aiemus^  (Pescara,)  and 
extended  inwards  to  the  sources  of  these  rivers.  (Met 
ii.  4.  Plin.  iii.  11,12.) 

XI.  The  name  of  Apulia^  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was 
applied  to  the  whole  Eastern  coast  of  Italy,  South  of 
the  FrenJtani  ;  to  this  same  territory  Polybius  gives  the 
name  of  Japygia^  (iii.  86.)  which  was  originally  given 
only  to  the  Southern  extremity.  Its  Northern  boundaiy 
is  the  river  Tifernua;  a  line  drawn  from  its  source  to 
those  of  the  Aufidua  and  the  chain  of  Motu  VuUur,  (M* 
Vulture,)  separates  it  from  Samnium^  and  the  river  Bra* 
danus,  (Brandano,)  from  Lucania,  The  Northern  ex- 
tremity was  inhabited  by  the  original  Apuli ;  (Strab.  vi. 
288.)  next  them  was  DauniOt  which  extended  to  a  line 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aujidus  (Ofanto)  South 
to  the  Apennines.  (Strab.  ui  9up,)  In  the  North  lay 
the  inland  town  Larinum  (Larino  Vecchio)  and  Gerw* 
mum,  (Girone.)  *  Afterwards  we  meet  the  river  Frenio^ 
(Fortore,)  (Plin.  iii.  11.)  which  empties  itself  into  adeep 
bay.  Sinus  Uriaa^  (G.  di  Rodi,)  (Strab.  ii.  4.)  so  called 
from  a  town  on  this  coast  of  that  name.  Opposite  this 
bay  the  Insula  Diomedea^  (Ov.  MeL  xiv.)  next  the 
chain  of  Mom  Garganus,  (M.  S.  Angelo,)  and  the 
headland  that  terminates  the  bay,  Garganum  Prom,  i 
(Punta  di  Viesti ;)  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  this 
whole  neck  of  land.  (Strab.  vi.  284.)  South  of  it  8^m» 
or  Siponium^  (Strab.  vi.  284.)  the  ruins  of  whidi  aie 
near  Manfredonia.  West  of  it,  and  inland,  was  Argyripa, 
(iSit.  xi«  243.)  attributed  to  Diomedes.  It  was  also 
called  ArpL  (Liv.  ix.  18.)  And  still  more  Wcsteriy, 
Luceria.  (Lucera.)  (Liv.  xxvii.  10.)  North  of  the  ^i{A* 
ditf,  Herdania,  (Ordona,)  and  Asculum,  (Ascoli,)  (Flor. 
i.  18.)  and  South  of  the  same  river  Venusia,  (Venosa,) 
the  birth-place  of  Horace,  (ii.  Sat.  1.)  at  the  foot  of 
the  chain  Mom  VuUur.  On  the  right  bank  of  this 
river,  about  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth,  Canusiunh 
(Canosa,)  where  the  remains  of  the  Roman  army  took 
refuge  after  the  battle  of  Cann€B^  situated  about  five 
miles  lower  down  on  the  river;  (Polyb.  iii.  107.  Liv. 
xxii.  43.)  to  the  North  of  this  river  lay  Salapia^  (Salpi») 
the  emporium  ofArgyripa.  (Strab.  vi.  283.) 

Next  to  Daunia  lay  Peucetia.  This  territory  consti- 
tuted principally  what  is  now  known  as  Terra  di  Bari, 
and  extendi^d  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Brundsuuim :  it 
was  skirted  on  one  side  by  the  Adriatic  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Aujidus,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Eastern  branch 
of  the  Apennines,  from  the  town  of  Silvium,  (Gara- 
gnone,)  where  the  Southem  line  already  drawn  from  the 
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Dioath  of  the  AvifidvB  met  Diis  chain.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  adjacent  to  this  river  were  cuUe<l  PtediculL 
(Strab.  vi.  277.)  The  first  tiiwn  uf  any  note  on  the 
coast  was  Barium,  (Bari.)  (II or.  i.  SaL  5.)  Further 
on  lay  E^naiia.  (Torre  d*Ag^axzo.)  Pliny  stateji,  that 
a  stone  was  exhibited  in  it,  which  was  said  to  possess 
the  property  of  setting  6re  to  wood.  (ii.  107.)  Credai 
JwimiiM  ApflULt  was  IIorace*8  remark  on  this  prodi|^y. 
(l  SUtL  b.)  There  are  several  other  places  in  this  dis- 
trict of  minor  importance,  of  which  Horace  makes  men- 
tioa  in  the  same  Smiirt, 

The  remainder  of  Apulia  received  the  denomination  of 
Impggia,  and  comprised  the  whole  Peninsula  between 
the  Adriatic  on  the  North-East,  and  the  SinuM  Taren- 
(6.  di  Tarento)  on  the  South- West.     This  name, 
have  already  remarked,  was  quite  familiar  to  the 
Gi«clM,firoro  whom  the  Romans  borrowed  it ;  Herodotus 
that  the  Japiy^tM  inhabited  these  chores  long  be- 
the  arrival  of  any  Grecian  colony,  (vii.  170.)  and 
nncydides  evidently  considered  them  as  Barbarians. 
(viL  S3.)  (Cf.  Lansi,  torn.  iii.  p.  663.)     The  coast  from 
BnutduMMHrnto  Hydruntum,  the  North- East  point  of  the 
Feflwisula,  was  assi|n>^  to  the  CalahrL     This  is  now 
knoam  ns  Terra  di  Lecce.     The  Calabrians  were  not 
■oticed  particularly  by  the  Greeks,   till    the  time  of 
Folyfaias.  {Fraif.  x.  1.)     The  most  celebrated  city  on 
this  coast  was  BrunduMium^  or  Bmndinium.  (Brindisi.) 
Its  Greek  name  was  Bp€priaioy,  which  in  the  Messapian 
signified  a  stag's-head  ;  nor  was  the  compari* 
of  its  deeply  indented  shore  to  the  branch ing  antlers 
of  that  animal  very  inapt.  (Strab.  vi.  2S2.)     Its  situa- 
tioa,  with  respect  to  Greece,  made  it  a  great  naval  arse- 
nnd  thoroughfare.     Its  harbour  is  accurately  de- 
bed  by  Cmst,  (BfU,  Civ.  i.  25.)  who  carried  on 
military  operations  before  it.     At  a  little  distance 
fmom  the  coast  lay  Sybarit,  known  also  in  later  times 
as  loiput.  (Fuisan.  Eiiac.  ii.  19.)     In  the  ^liddle  Ages 
it  •bciuned  the  name  of  Lycium,  whence  arises  the 
Leeoe.    Almost  contiirtious  to  it  we  find  the 
Rkudim  Caiabrte^  the  birth*[>lace  of  Ennius. 
hm   reoMHns  hear  the  name  of  Rucre.     At  the  angle 
ef  the  coast  was  situated   Hydna^  or   Hydnmtvm^ 
(Otrnnto,)  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to  Greece.  Cicero 
sqfB  the  passage  might  be  made  in  five  hours,  {ad  Aii, 
XT.  nJ)     PyrrhuB,   it  is  said,  formed  the  project  of 
hing  Che  two  coasts  by  a  bridge  from  liydmntvm  to 
(Plin.  iii.  2.)     The  Mtstapii  inhabited  the 
of  JapygiQ,     Commencing   in   the  Northern 
wse  find  Uyria^  (Oria,)  Carminiarium,  (Carmi- 
)  SoMtim,  (Soleto,)  and  some  other  places.  Strabo 
to  the  Salentini  the  part  immediately  nmnd  the 
Promaniorium,  (Caik>  di  Leuca.)  (vi.  277.) 
ice  it  was  sometimes  called  Safentinvm  Promonto* 
A  line  drawn  from  it  to  the  Onianian  moun- 
is  stated  by  Strabo  as  separatin*^  the  Adriatic  and 
Sean,  and  another  to  the  opposite  Cape,  PrO' 
WMutnium  Lacinium^  (Capo  delle  Colonne,)  as  the 
Uaut  of  the  SinuM  Tarcnlinus^  both  lines  being  700  stadia 
in  length,  (vi.  2S1.)     On  the  Eastern  shore  of  this  gulf 
Isf  CaUipolii^  (Gallipoli.)  founde<l  by  a  Spartan  colony^ 
aoDording  toDionysius.  (xvii.  4.)     At  its  Northern  ex- 
tremity was  the  site  of  the  celebrated  Tarenhim^  in  Greek 
Tc^f,  (Taranto,)  which  History  informs  u!i  was  a»Io- 
nized  fi'om  Sparta  by  the  Parthcnii,  almut  the  time  of 
Noma  Pompilius.  (Strab.  vi.  280.)     The  river  (ialtmiis^ 
called  by  Polybius  Euroiatt  (viii.  35.)  fell  into  its  inner 
haibour;  (Gcorg.  iv.  126.)  on  its   lefl  bank  was  tlie 
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XII.  Luf'ania  was  separated  from  Apulia  by  the  river  12.  Lucanis 
Bradanun,  (Bradano,)  which,  after  flowin*^  Southward, 
empties  itself  in  the  Sinm  Tarentinnn.  The  river  Silanu^ 
(Sele,)  vihich  6ows  into  that  part  of  the  Mare  Inffrum 
called  Pamlanus  Sinun,  (G.  di  Salerno.)  divides  it  from 
Campania.     The  portion  of  the  Apennines  between  the 
fountains  of  these  rivers,  is  the  Xorthurii  limit  from 
Samnium  and  part  o(  Apulia.     The  rivers  Laot  (Lao) 
on  the  South-West,  and  Crathin  (Crati)  on  the  South- 
East,  part  it  and   the  Country  of  the  Brutii.     Thus  it 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  instep  of  the  leg  to  which  we 
have  compared  the  whole  of  Italy.     At  the  North  of 
this  territory  the  Apennines  formed  two  branches,  the 
one  already  alluded  to  tending  East  to  Brnmlunum^ 
while  the  other  crossed  Lucania  in  a  Southerly  direc- 
tion.    Commencing  with  the  Eastern  shore.  South  of 
the  Bradanui,  lay  Metaponium,  of  which  some  vestiges  Metspoa* 
are  found  near  Torre  di  Mare.     Its  name  clearly  indi*  turn, 
cates  its  Grecian  origin ;  (Strab.  vi.  264.)  and,  in  fact, 
this  part  of  Italy  was  one  of  the  favourite  resorts  of  the 
colonies  of  that  Country,  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Ma§na  Grtecia.  (Strab.  vi.  253.)     On  the  same  line  of  Magna 
coast,  and  between  the  rivers  Aciri$  (Agri)  and  Sirii^  Orwda. 
(Sinno,)  was  founded  Ileraclva,  near  the  ruins  of  an  Hcrtcles. 
ancient  city  SiriM.     It  was  the   seat  of  the   General 
Council  of  the  Greek  States ;  (Strab.  vi.  280.)  which 
fact  has  l>een  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  some  cele- 
brated bnmze  Tablets  in  its  ruins.  (Cram.  ii.  350.)  The 
Poet  Archilochus,  the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  Sirit^ 
thus  describes    its  beauty,  as  quoted   by  Athcnaeus« 
(xii.  5.) 

Oi/Y  t^«rW  9*U  mf*p  ^i*H  f*^t. 

Not  far  from  the  ruins  of  lleradea^  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Ani^lona^  is  siip))osed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Pandotia,  between  which  and  Heradea  was  the  Ptodoiis* 
field  of  battle  on  wliich  Pyrrhus  first  defeated  the 
Romans.  (Pint.  vii.  Pyrr.)  At  the  Eastern  angle  of 
the  same  gulf,  on  the  confines  of  Lueania^  lay  the 
voluptuous  Syharit,  It  was  situaled  between  a  river  Sybaris. 
of  the  same  name,  now  Cochile,  and  the  Cralhii,  (Crati.) 
(Strab.  vi.  263.)  The  accounts  which  have  been  handed 
down  of  its  extent,  populousncss.  and  wealtli,  tax  our 
credibility  to  the  utmost;  not  ti»  mention  its  extrava- 
gant voluptuousness,  tor  the  enjoyment  of  which  its 
police  was  regulateii  as  carefully  and  rigidly,  it  would 
aeem,  as  life  aiwi  property  are  secured  in  any  modem 
city.  This  city  held  dominion  over  four  ditlcrent  people 
and  twenty-tive  towns.  (Strah.  vi.  263.)  It  was  ulti- 
mately ruineil  by  the  Croloiiiattt,  headed  by  the  cele- 
brated Milo.  (Dio«L  Sic.  xii.  9.)  Al>out  fifty  years  af\er» 
a  colony  of  Grecians,  sent  by  the  Athenians,  among 
whom  were  Herodotus  and  Lvsia««,  founded  a  new 
town,  Thurii,  near  the  niins  of  S)l>ari<.  (Dicxl.  Sic.  t/^Thorit. 
$up.)  Being  at\erwurds,  on  its  decline,  colonized  by  the 
Romans,  its  name  was  chantriMi  to  Copia.  (Strab.  vi. 
263.)  Ttie  rivers  between  whiih  these  towns  lav  now  join, 
nearly  tinirtcen  niilos  I'roni  their  common  mouth.  Al- 
most all  tlio  rivers  ot'  Italy  have,  in  fact,  undergone  con- 
siderable cliHii^es,  from  the  quantity  of  alluvium  they 
carry  down  trt»in  their  Alpine  source>i.  Ot*  the  Crathii  Cnthii 
Euripides  &a\>. 
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the  ancient  town  of  Caulon,  or  Aulon^  on  iu  left  bank. 
It  frequently  ocenra  in  the  account  of  the  wars  of  Dio- 
n  jflius  agunst  the  confederate  cities  of  Magna  Gr^Ktat 
■ad  afterwards  we  read  of  it  in  the  lid  Punic  war. 
(Died.  Sic.  xiv.  100.  Liv.  UTii.  12.)  Further  down 
stood  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  of  the 
Cieek  citiesy  Locri,  Its  eiact  site  is  not  easily  deter- 
minable. It  appears  to  have  been  situated  midway  be- 
tween C^mIoh  and  the  Zepkyrium  PnnnonJtorium^  Capo 
di  Bmzxano. 

WJm  I*'  AU§f5m  f^rifft  fux^*»ru  AvtuwuH, 

Diooyi.  Perieg.  J.  ZM. 

The  last  Terse  alludes  to  the  origin  of  this  colony  as 
stated  by  Aristotle,  and  confirmed  by  Poly  bins,  who 
studied  its  antiquities.  (Polyb.  Fragm.  xii.  5.)     The 
colooy  is  reported  to  have  consisted  principally  of  slaves 
belonging  to  the  Locri  Opuntii^  with  whom,  during  the 
of  their  husbands,  several  women  of  the  highest 
had  deserted.    The  appellation  Epizephyrii  was 
lo  distinguish  them  from  the  Parent  State.    The 
celebrated  Zaleucus  was  their  legislator,  who  is  de- 
serredly  praised  for  having  lefl  so  little  to  the  discre- 
tion of  a  Judge.  (Demosth.  Orat.  in  Timocr.)    On  the 
eoasC  Soulh  of  Locri  stood  ITria,  or  Orra  Locrorum. 
{LiT.  xlii.  47.)    The  Heratlcum  Promontorium  (Capo 
Spartivento)  was  the  most  Southern  angle  of  Italy  to 
tha  East.  Opposite  the  ScyllHicuM  Sinui,  on  the  Western 
ahoie  of  Italy,  was  the  Term€tuM  Sinus^  and  near  ite 
Nbflhem  head  stood  Terina,  said  to  have  been  founded 
lij  a  ooionj  from  Croiona.  (Plin.  iii.  5.)    Somewhat 
Sooth-Wtst  of  it,  and  near  the  coast,  was  TenuBa^  or 
Tcmjmi,as  the  Romans  called  it,  (Strab.vi.  255.)  which 
obtains  Its  Poetical  epithets  from  its  once  famous  copper 
■aiocsL    The  town  of  S.  Eufemia,  whence  the  bay  obtains 
its  mo«ieni  aane,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Lametia^ 
vfamce  also  the  bay  was  anciently  denominated.  On  the 
Soothcrn  shore  stood  the  ancient  /fippontuni,  also  attri- 
fantcd  to  the  locn*.    From  it  the  bay  was  further  called 
Hippomiata  Sitnu,    When  the  Romans  colonized  this 
IDWB*  they  changed  its  name  to  Fibo  Falentia,  (Liv. 
zzzv.  40.)  and  hence  the  Latins  called  the  gulf  Vibo^ 
wtmm  Stmit.  (Plin.  iii.  5.)   Monte  Leone  is  supposed  to 
sctupy  the  rite  of  Hipponium,  Its  harbour  is  still  called 
(Barr.  1.  il  c.  12.)     Having  turned  the  cape 
sect  IfedsMt  or  Jlfetmo,  whose  ruins  are  said  to  be 
a  little  stream,  now  called  Medama.     Next  the 
JfeCmcnii^  (Marro,)  and  a  little  haven,  now  called 
is  presumed  to  be  the  PortuM  OrtUit  of  Pliny, 
^L  5l)  near  which  Orestes  washed  away  the  guilt  of  his 
BMMlier's  ourdert  according  to  tradition.     Near  the 
entrance  of  the  Prelum  Siculum^  which  we 
reached,  was  the  rock  of  Scylia,  which  still 
the  naDie»  though  divested  of  iU  horrors.    The 
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Leucopsfra 
ProMoato* 
riain» 


Coaitntia. 


PiDdotia 
Bnitiorasu 


headland  of  Italy  closest  to  Sicily  stood  a  little  lower      ITALY, 
down,  and  was  called  CanyM  Promontorium ;  it  faced  -7 

Cape  Pdoniif,  in  the  latter  island  ^J^^  - 

The  last  town  we  have  to  notice  was  Rhegium,  iBs-  A^^^^pjT. 
chylus,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  derives  the  name  from  the  nootoriuai. 
great  convulsion  which  is  supposed  to  have  at  one  time  |U|^| 
separated  Sicily  from  Italy. 

But  Strabo  himself  prefers  the  Latin  word  Regium, 
which  merely  expressed  the  importance  of  the  place, 
(vi.  257.)  It  held  a  high  rank  among  the  Grecian 
colonies.  (Thuc.  vi.  44.)  Its  modern  name  is  Reg^io. 
The  Leucopetra  Promontorium,  which  brings  us  to  the 
Southern  limit  of  Italy,  was  considered  by  the  ancient 
writers  as  the  termination  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  sup 
posed  by  Cluverius  and  other  To))Ograpbers  to  be  the 
Capo  deir  Armi.  {Ital  Ant.  ii.  p.  1299.)  In  the  interior 
of  Brutia  was  Consentia^  (Cosenza,)  the  Capital  of  the 
Brutii,  (Strab.  vi.  255.)  It  was  situated  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  Apennine  ridge,  at  the  source  of  the  Crathit. 
Not  far  from  it  we  must  seek  Pandwia  Brutiorum^ 
where  Alexander,  Kingof  Epirus,  fell.  (Liv.  xxxix.  3S.) 
Its  exact  situation  is  not  very  certain.  (Cram.  An.  It. 
ii.  486.)  The  country  South  of  Conntntia  \vu?<  overrun 
by  an  immense  piiie-fbrest,  known  as  the  *Si7a  Sylva. 
And  the  only  place  of  any  note  in  this  direction  was 
Mamtrtium,  in  the  hill-country  above  Lfirri.  It  is  llinertinm 
generally  considered  to  agree  with  Oppido,  from  some 
old  coins  belonging  to  the  Mamertini  having  been  found 
there.  lU  name  is  familiar  from  its  inhabtUnts  having 
caused  the  lid  Punic  war  by  a  sudden  attack  on 
Masana  in  Sicily.  (Polyb.  i.  8.) 

The  Romans  took  the  utmost  pains,  as  their  conquest 
of  Itely  gradually  extended,  to  construct  roads  through 
the  newly  acquired  Country.  The  wise  military  policy 
of  this  proceeding  is  another  of  the  many  proofs  of  their 
foresight  in  all  that  related  to  their  grand  object,  uni« 
Tersal  dominion.  The  subject  of  the  Roman  roads  has 
been  very  fully  treated  by  Dergier,  in  his  great  Work, 
Hiitoire  dr.  Grands  Chanins  de  ^Empire  Romain^  rtcue 
avec  $oin,  et  enrichie  da  cartei  H  de»figurt$^  2  tom.  4 to. 
Brux.  1728,  and  has  also  received  the  illustrations 
of  numerous  Italian  Topographers.  One  peculiarity 
deserves  notice  here.  Some  of  them  were  constructed 
with  double  carriage-ways,  with  a  low  mound  between 
them,  one  for  persons  going,  and  another  for  those  re- 
turning. The  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  had  an  Itinerary 
compiled,  which  details  at  lengrth  the  different  roads 
from  town  to  town,  and  the  distances  of  the  stations. 

Tlie  principal  Works  on  Uie  Geography  of  Ancient  Itely 
are  Cellarii  Notitia  Orbis  Aniiqui ;  Cluverii  Antiqua 
Italia  cum  notis  Holstenii ;  and  Micali,  Italia  avanti  gU 
Romani,  The  excellent  Work  of  Mr.  Cramer,  A  Geog, 
and  Hid.  Dacription  of  Ancient  Italy ^  2  vols.  Oxford, 
1S26,  is  the  latest  on  the  subject 
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[.  «.     '\      Ger.  jucken ;  D.  toorlrm, 
n.       vitch.    A.S.  gueennys,  the  itcki   the 


ITCH.a 

ItcB^n.  „ ^  .   

VrcMMMQtn.  I  Ger.yiidken,  to  rub  or  scratch,  is  pro- 
I'tcbt.  J  bably  the  original  word ;  whence /Hcft, 
vhich  we  mb  or  tcratcb.  the  UdL 


To  itck,  met.  to  have  a  sensation,  which  we  desire  to 
remove ;  net  an  irriteting  sensation,  «c.  of  coveting  or 
desiring. 

Sonis  min«r  comfort  thtl  t  haoc  parfay, 
■y  wonth  bath  iieked  all  thi*  lon^  day 

Ckmteer.    Tht  MUem  Mr,  v.96nii 
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Mflonfits  t»  Ik*  iimtfmrim  of  tbt  obwr^wt  t»^ 

,_.,  i,  ,^>.^  r^  u  Aottght  to  be  Itt  wpttivc  migoitud*  w  big 

^•^^  AMt    £€#!«•  9.  book  o.  p.  811. 

Aad  dil  to  tort  fltiaem/, 
TbHwn«dlwdifrmtow»t#t4,^^ 

A^*r.    iM^fl^  part  iH.  ctfi.  9. 

■•  mmr  d«ift  «p  dl  vitfi  tin  dMndw  of  a  prMcher  or  «vo^ 
1 1  tfil  aUmi  buw«  to  bio  diodpUs  00  to  m  dotigMd  MO^ 

Xr  PNocbon;  or  rrtbor,  iodocd,  at  ■  kiod  of  lilUo  ^«««; 
(if  I  BMW  lo  call  it)  of  incb  ai  wero  to  uko  bia  bcaftnlf 
fbttenioraltoftbo{rprwtice. 

JbaiAu    JiiomMy  voL  rr.  p.  9* 

jad  rt  M  to  [Ma  Smii]  was  appoiBCtA  oat  of  tht  kiig*! 


Tbi  fcioc'a  o«rn  courta  wm  Iboa  dMorwif,  bek^  ktpl  in  Ibc  kiotTf  mnU 
paUcOy  aad  ramoviag  with  hii  bouMbokl  to  thoot  royal  prt)gre«««t|  BANT* 
vhicb  bo  cootioHollT  aade  from  one  tnd  of  the  kingdom  (o  the  other.  — 

BAukiicme.    Ommmliuki,  book  if.  eh.  x»«tiL      JUBILEE. 

Tbt  bw  of  Eoftotd,  hj  iti  dreut,  or  MmfTary  co«rts»  eotlaiot  • 

pravitioo  lor  tbt  dietribiaiioa  of  private  justkt,  io  a  greal  naoesuit  if 

Etftd  iJRMB  botb  tbtic  objoctloBO.  ....      ^     ^. 

Piky,    MoruiPWotopkii^hQO\\^,c\k.y\\u 

IVA,  fa  Botany^  a  frrans  of  the  class  9yngmma^ 
order  Necenaria.  Generic  character:  calyx  Ihree- 
lesred ;  corolla  rays  fire ;  styles  iwo,  long ;  receptacle 
pilose ;  seerls  naked,  obtuse. 

Four  species,  natives  of  North  and  Sooth  America. 


JUBILEE. 


Jv'biuot*  yU^i  Lat  of  the  Lower  Ages,  j^ir 
JnoLi/^M.  j  Immi  ftom  tha  Hebrew  San  which 
-        -      np)'nMMMUer^.  Antiq.vL\2.  Cotgrave 


cftUsH 


arMlwa&  Kbcrty.  fejoiong.   liii 

to 

or  Mriod  of  joy,  or  gladness^  or  festivity. 
aodjaMfltioiH  friMn  tha  LMLjubilaiu^  and 
or  calUog  akmd ;  (see  JuaiLAmx,  in 
applied  as  if  from  ju6t/ce.  Shoutiag^  callr 
aa  in  triumph. 

Btv,  God  bt  tbtoked,  of  bit  loac^ 
~  ite,  aad  walko  alone. 
Ckmmr.    Tkt  Sumpmomnt  Tale^  ▼>  /44S. 

y«  tbdl  Ut«a  *•  lymetf)  yert,  and  pwcloymt  ly«**^ 

\aia  IW  had  voto  all  tbt  itbobitera  tberoC    It  ibaU  bt » 

rato  yti^  and  y«  ahail  Ktouno :  cuery  maono  vnto 

M^  tacrj  Buo  vnto  byi  kindred  ogaioe.  

BSUe^  Jnno  I5SI.    Ltviikta^  cb.  nr. 

„  jMlk  bar  manH»  auicklT  shall  diacharge, 
Tbal  God  at  once  all  who  nad  soulea  may  see, 


MM 


at  lail^  dtatb  mutt  enlarge, 


O 


.  fbtttrtb,  ibo  aiit 
^(ito«  itmamhrr'it,  for  tboo  heardaty) 
•m  Mid  all  the  cooetellations  luog, 
TWjiMtIa  is  Ibeir  atation  liti'oiog  atood, 
Whifci  Ibt  brifbt  pomp  aacended  Jubitmni.  ,.  .  ,^. 

imm.    Arodte  Z^,  book  til.  L  5C4. 

Ifea  taiujftaH  bta»«B  ntrcr  reaonnded  witb  so  moch  joT| 
^-^wSm  jMiTifr'n,  tad  tbt  Lord  with  ibo  aoutd  of  tba 


tboaoDli^ 


lb  wbat  BBipcakablc  joy  aadyo^tAiiiaa  doot 

dttaa? 

SLfeLnS.     ry  amfM  r^mwM  to  EtrtA 


ftfetafya 

aoHOBtiSBsa  il»  Md  iM  il  wiU  do  ii 
kJEasi 


Sflb|  ltd  tsadly  by  tbt  ralta  of  a  nvtrt  ftll> 

eoi  ' 
tbt 


t^aptak  coBifortally  la 
bdtat   ' 


tolbtmiod. 


niLLp.fi. 


Tbc  toot  of  lorrow  is  moonifiil  and  plaiotiTt ;  the  ootci  of  joy, 
tiolting  and  jmhiiaHt, 

thme,    Horkt,  vol.  tI.  p.  16.    DtfOMPfie  9.     Gmrek  3hme. 

The  ffiicceiaon  of  Boniface  m)t  only  odomcd  this  infititQtion  with 
Bumy  new  riles,  b«t  learting  by  eiperieoct  bow  bonourable  and  how 
ItcrmtiTe  it  was  to  the  cbuicb  of  Rome,  brev;(bt  it  witbio  a  namnr 
compaM  of  time ;  so  tbat  now  tvery  t«otty-fiftb  year  it  a  year  of 

juhilet. 

Jwrtim,    Kemmrh  on  Eceiewiatikaf  Hutoiy,  toI.  iiu  p.  415. 

Jubilee,  one  of  the  extraonlinary  Festivals  of  tha  Jewish  Jo^ 
Jews,  which  was  held  every  seventh  sabbatical  year,  biltt. 
that  is,  at  the  end  of  erery  forty-nine  years,  or  the  fif- 
tieth current  year.  (LeviL  xxv.  B---IO.)  Concerning  tha 
Etymology  of  the  Helirew  word,  rendered  JubiUt  ia 
most  modem  versions  of  (he  Dible,  learned  men  are  bo4 
agreed  ;  some  deriviag  it  from  ^31*,  a  ram's  horn,  this 
year  being  announced  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  in  the 
form  of  rama*  honu  :  while  Calmet  and  othcni  deriva 
it  from  Ss*,  in  hiphil^  from  Van,  a  verb  signifying  to 
recall,  restore,  or  bring  l>ack,  because  estates,  &c.,  which 
had  been  alienated,  were  then  restored  to  their  original 
owners.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  meaning  of 
the  words  as  understood  by  the  LXX,  who  render 
V31^  by  a06<rrT,  a  remission;  (LniL  xxv.  10.)  und,  as  we 
have  stated  alx)vc,  by  Josephus,  who  says  that  it  signifies 
iktvOcpta^  liberty. 

ThJH  Festival  commenced  on  the  10th  day  of  the 
month  Tisri,  and  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets, throughout  the  whole  land,  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  atonement,  and  about  the  Autunuiaf  Equinox ; 
a  season  which  was  peculiarly  well  chosen,  aa  the 
Hebrews  would  be  the  better  disposed  to  forgive  their 
brethren  their  debts,  when  they  had  been  imploring 
pardon  of  God  for  their  own  tran^gressiooa.  It  was  l^  p^^ 
distinguished  by  many  eminent  privileges.  All  debts  lrgss» 
were  to  be  cancelled ;  all  slaves  or  captives  were  to  be 
released.  Even  thoae  who  had  voluntarily  relinquiidied 
their  freedom  at  the  expiration  of  their  six  yaaia'  ser- 
vice, and  whose  ears  had  been  bored  in  token  of  their 
perpetual  servitude,  were  to  be  liberated  at  the  Jubilee  ; 
for  then  fiberty  was  to  be  proclaimed  *^  throughout  all 
the  land  untoo^T  the  inhabitants  thereof.*'  (Zeatl  xxv.  10.) 
Further,  in  this  year  all  eatates  which  had  beca  aold 
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lUBL  itself  eoDmeBCCi   immediitely^  before  Veepen  opon 

^^^  Chriitmas  Eve  by  a  ceremony  known  as  Tke  Opening  of 

i^ai  ike  Hohf  Gaie.    On  the  morning  of  tlM  24th  of  Decem- 

loiy     ber,  the  four  Chnrches  containing  Holy  Gates  are  closed, 

and  after  Vetpeia  the  Tope  proceeds  in  solemn  proces- 

■icm,  accompanied  by  sudi  foreign  Ambassadors  as  are 

fcaicient  in  the  city,  the  Senate,  Magistrates,  Peniten- 

Ibrica.  Prelatet,   Chapters,  Fraternities,   Clergy,  and 

C611ege  of  Cardinals,  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Apostolical 

Palace.     There  the  Cardinals  are  presented  with  lighted 

flnmbeauz,  the  Pope  censes  the  altar,  and  Veni  Creator 

is  sang.    The  procession  then  advances  to  the  Holy 

Gate,  as  it  is  termed,  in  St.  Pete/s,  which  has  been 

walled  up  since  the  last  Jubilee,  and  holding  a  lighted 

waz-taper  in  his  hand,  seats  himself  close  to  it,  and 

after  a   short  tepose,  rises  and  strikes  it  thrice  with 

a  sihrer  hammer,  which  is  afterwards  presented  to  some 

&voariCe  as  a  mark  of  especial  honour.     The  Pope  at 

the  same  time  sings  the  following  versicles,  which  are 

aaawcred  by  the  Choir : 

V.  Aperiie  mihi  portoi  Juititia. 

R.  IngretwM  in  eas  conjitrbor  Domino, 

V.  Imiroibo  in  domum  tuam,  Dcmine. 

R.  Adon^  ad  Templum  Sanctum  tuum  in  timore 


V.  Aperiie  porioi^  quoniam  nobiscum  Deut, 
R.  Qida  fecit  ViHutem  in  I$raeL 

tha  Pope  seating  himself  says, 
V.  J>oflime  exaudi  orationem  meam  ; 
R.  Ei  damor  meu$  ad  te  veniat, 

the  masons  are  emplojed  in  demolishing  and 

_    way  the  brickwork,  while  Responses,  a  Prayer, 

Che  JuMaie  are  sung.    The  head-piece,  posts,  and 

threshold  are  then  washed  with  Holy  water  by  the 

Ptahcn^aries,  and  as  the  Pope  advances  to  the  Gate» 

Ibe  Choir  nigs, 

V,  Smedkequam  fecit  DominuM. 
R.  EgmOemui  ei  latemur  in  ed. 
V.  BeaiUM  popului  tuu*,  Domine. 
R.  Qtdfbeii  JubUationem. 
V.  Hioc  ed  porta  Domini. 
R.  ^icif •  iii^6ff R^  per  earn. 
V.  IXMRfiie,  exaudi  orationem  meam. 
R.  Ei  clamor  meu$  ad  te  veniat. 
V.  Demimu  vobitcum  ; 
R  Ei  cum  ^iriiu  tuo. 
A  ^rajer  is  then  made  for  o  plenary  and  absolute  re- 
*  n  €if  all  sins  to  those  who  pass  through  the  Holy 
in  order  to  keep  the  Jubilee ;  and  a  Cross  having 
placed  in  the  Pope's  hand,  he  sings  Te  Deum 
tf  sling  down  before  the  Gate.  He  then  pusses  through, 
md  b  carried  to  the  Great  Altar,  where,  aAer  a  Prayer, 
he  nuMmCs  a  throne  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  begins 
fte  Vespers. 

On  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  a  Holy  Gate 

is  opened  with  like  ceremonies,  by  a  Cardinal  Legate, 

in  each  of  the  three  Churches  of  St.  Paul,  St.  John 

w|tf   Lateian*  and  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.     A  few  days  before 

%     ChrisCnas  Eve,  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  pro- 

^        damalion  is  made,  that  on  that  day  the  Holy  Gate  will 

he  dosed.     The  ceremonies  are  very  similar  to  those 

with  whidi  it  has  been  opened  ;  the  Psalms  chosen  are 

jueunditaie  and  Niti  Dominus  edifacaterit  do- 

The  Pope  blesses  the  materials  by  the  following 

» 

V.  Adjuiorium  nodmm  in  nomine  Domini; 
R.  QuifecUeedumdterram. 


V.  Sit  nomen  Domini  benedietum.  JUBILEI?. 

R.  Ex  hoc  nunc  et  usque  in  teculum.  y^^/^mJ 

V.  Lapidrm  quern  reprobaverunt  artificet ; 

R.  Hie  factvt  est  in  caput  anguli. 

V.  Domine  exaudi  orationem  meam; 

R.  Et  clamor  mrus  ad  te  veniat. 

V.  DominuM  vobiscum  ; 

R.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo. 
A  Prayer  f^r  blessing  upon  the  stones,  mortar,  and  s'^nd 
is  repeat^nl,  and  the  Pope  having  sprinkled  the  Gate 
with  Holy  Water,  and  censed  it,  passes  through  it,  and 
then  putting  a  Linen  Cloth  round  his  middle,  professes 
himself  to  be  servu»  nervorum  Dei ;  and  receiving  a 
silver  gilt  trowel  from  the  Grand  Penitentiary,  he  takes 
some  mortar  from  a  basket  carried  by  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  and  spreads  it  upon  the  threshold,  **  accord* 
ing  to  the  vision  of  the  Prophet  Amos,  which  saw  the 
Lord  with  a  mason's  trowel  in  his  hands.*'  The 
Pope  then  scatters  upon  the  mortar  gold  und  silver 
medals,  representing  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  covers 
the  whole  with  three  squared  stones,  repeating  at  the 
same  time,  Injide  et  virtu  te  Jesu  Christi  Dei  rivi  qui 
Apostolorum  Principi  dixit  *  Tu  en  Petrus,  et  per  hanc 
Pet  ram  edijicabo  EccUsiam  meam*  coilocamus  lapidrm 
primariam^  ad  claudmdam  hanc  Portam  Sanctam^  ipio 
tantummodi  Juhilrei  anno  reserendam^in  nomine  Patris^ 

CfC, 

Tfie  Pope  next  fastens  the  three  stones  with  mortar, 
the  Master  MaMin  draws  his  line,  and  the  Grand  Peni- 
tentiary, and  each  other  Penitentiary  present,  lays  a 
stone,  **  to  convince  the  World  that  they  are  the  Pope's 
coadjutors  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance."  The  Choir  chants  Ctelestis  urbs  Jerusalem^ 
which  l>oinp:  cndcfl,  the  Pope  washes  his  hands,  resumes 
the  ordinary  KoKponses,  ami  then  prays  as  follows: 
Deus  qui  in  omni  loco  dominationis  turn  clemen$  ei 
benignuM  rrit/t\  rtaudi  noa  qutnumuM,  et  prtesta  ut  in* 
violabilin  prrmanrat  hupin  loci  ianctijicatio,  et  brneficia 
tui  munrris  in  hoc  Jubiltri  anno  univertitas  Jiddium 
impetrasae  litrtur^  per  Dominum  no»trum,  Sfc.  Tlie 
Pontiff  then  seats  himself,  and  twelve  Bricklayers,  six 
on  his  right  and  six  on  his  lefl  hand,  build  up  the  Holy 
Gate  to  the  summit,  while  the  Choir  sings  appropriate 
Psalms.  The  ceremony  concludes  with  a  benediction 
from  the  Pope,  and  Te  Drum. 

The  Tract  from  which  we  have  abridged  the  above  E^tpiaDaUoa 
account  was  printed  by  order  of  Benedict  XIV.  onofthtoiy** 
account  of  the  approaching  Jubilee  of  1750.  It  con-  ^*^'« 
eludes  with  the  following  explanation  of  the  Mystery. 
The  Pope  opens  the  Holy  Gate  **  to  signify,  1st,  that 
Jesus  Christ  opens  the  Limbus  to  those  Fathers  who, 
dying  before  his  Resurrection,  were  shut  up  in  it;  2dly, 
to  show  that  the  treasure  of  the  Church  is  open  ;  3dly, 
to  cause  it  to  be  known  with  what  passion  all  the  people 
of  the  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  four  Gates,  are  expected  at  Rome  ;**  also 
**  the  hammer  with  which  the  Pope  knocks  at  the  Gate, 
denotes  the  sovereign  authority  given  by  God  to  His 
Vicar  upon  Earth.  The  Great  Penitentiary  and  the 
othera  accompanying  him,  represent  to  us  the  power 
with  which  confessore  arc  invested  to  absolve  in  all 
cases.*'  Those  must  be  fastidious,  indeed,  who  require 
more  satihfactory  reasons  for  the  ceremony :  they  are  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  mummery  which  we  have 
described  as  attendant  on  it.  n      -    • 

Tlie  Porta  Santa  is  one  of  the  five  doors  leading  out  ^  u"Krta 
of  the  covered  portico  of  St.  Peter's  into  the  Church ;  s«iii. 
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vm-      JVCUNDITT.  htLjaemndiku.    See  Jocdmb,  oiilfc 

K3K»        Vir  At  act  of  kafliler,  wfcidi  b  ■  twwt  coatmetion  of  the  mosclot 

if  tf»  fcflo,  ani  o  ploi— K  OfitotiM  of  Cho  «oc«l  orfmm,  it  not  moorij 

oalaMory,  or  IniillT  witUo  tk«  jorudietioa  of  oonehrot ;  bai  at  it 

■Bj  be  coaitiaiood  wr  oorponl  coatraclioa  in  aay,  aod  haih  been  in- 

*       '  in  MMM  oven  n  Ihcir  death,  to  the  now,  unusual,  vr  unexpected 

whieh  oreaent  thcaudTCs  to  any  man  in  hii  life,  at  lonM 

or  oliMr  wiB  uvc  activity  cooofh  to  excitate  the  earthiest  tody 

■iw  a  Hno  von  OMit  conpoacd  lenpen. 

Bmmu     Fmigmr  Ertmart^  book  vil  ch.  zri. 


JU'DAIZE,  -|       p^  j^aiMer,  from  Judah. 
55^™       I      "  To  judaUe  it,  play  the  Jew.  live 
w!?.V"  •      f  •A«r  the  manner  of  the  Jeiot.'    Coi- 

Jvda'icaut.  J  if"^*" 


kertt  and  Monake. 

V^L    Luke,  ch.  xt. 

[ViclOT  BiihaB  of  Soom]  eieoniBunicated  both  kim  aad  all  tho 
chnichaa,  for  ctlebrauog  tbeir  Easter /■^neo^^. 

fr9rk§,  voL  I  fol.  32.     0/  PrtUiitai  Epittopmef. 


w«  am  told,  «o  embrace  Pafaniim  and  Jmdaum  in  iho  arma  of 
A  nnat  aadacknn  calumny  \     And  yet  while  we  deteit 
mm  vc  know  oarMlTOi  commanded  by  St.  Paul,  Rom,  xi,  to  ra- 
;  ikm  Jc«%  and  by  all  meant  to  endeavoor  tbeir  convrrtion, 

M.  3S7.     Om  tke  Artkiet  of  Ptac€  kHwtem  tM  Bari  ^ 
mAOntbiaK 


Z^X 
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kk  tramialiooa  of  the  apoaUto  Aqwia,  tke  boritical  Theodotioo,  tlie   JUDAIZB. 
jmdatM'd  Symmachnt,  the  erronooua  Or^fcn.  .. 

A/i//oif.     n'urks,  foL  13.     0/  Jie/hmmaimm  m  Emfimmd. 

There  were  it  teemt  sonw  licterodox  teachers  within  that  prorince ; 
and  bv  the  Mquel  it  appeart  Ihey  wero^ti^'sMydoclert  wko  taught 
the  obtcnratiuo  of  Ibe  Mooaic  lav,  as  necetaary  to  Christiaot,  such 
at  the  Cerinihiant  and  otiien. 

Bakup  Bmii.     /TbrAt,  foL  i.  p.  335.     Sermon  13. 

For  that  which  properly  ditcriminatet  the  Chrittiaa  ralif  ion  from 
the  natural  or  judmeml,  it  the  huidiug  of  Chr»t't  deity,  and  kit 
latitfacboo  natnnlly  contcqueat  upon  iL 

Somth.     Sermont,  toI.  ix.  p.  240. 

Saint  Paul  in  hit  Bpiaiie  to  Timothy,  enforcing  againat  certain  yodifftt- 
tuy  Chrittians,  the  ad%aataget  of  moral  above  ritual  obaervancet,  tayt,' 
**  Bodily  ezercue  prufiicib  liule ;  but  godlincut  it  pro6uble  unto  all 
things ;  hahitig  ihiB  promise  of  the  life  that  now  i%  and  of  that  which 
it  to  come." 

tVarhuHon,     Uvrks^  vol.  r.  p.  186.     The  Divine  Legaium^  book  v. 
sec.  6. 

m 

The  copy  of  this  being  showed  ibt  ambattador,  be  wat  astonished 
at  it:  but  Vargas  taid,  it  wat  aot  lo  be  anderatuod  literally ;  (in  tht 
original  it  I'i  jmimiemiig  i )  it  uat  only  writ  to  bring  the  Pope  to 
grant  tbt  BulL 

BurmtU    Htttory  of  the  Reformatitmy  Anno  1&47. 

JUDASLYt  t.  e.  as  treacherously  as  /wfM  betrayed 
Christ. 

Tbon  tbalt  vndcfstld  mott  deart  reader  that  WiUiam  Tyodall  wat 
JmdmBlp  betrayed  by  an  Englithtmaa,  a  tcbokr  of  Looayne,  wkott 
name  is  Pbilippes. 
T$ndalL     H'orhes,  foL  429.    Ejrpotition  tpom  SI.  iViUimm  Tr^e'$ 
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Jc^DSKlfSIIT-HALL, 
JrfpOBMBMT-PLACg, 
jD'oaSlfBMT-S£AT.     ^ 

todetcmuBe,  to 


Fr.  juger  ;  IL  giudicart ; 
Sp.  juigar ;  Lat  judioare, 
quod}U9  dicatur.  Judex,  quod 
jus  dicBi,  accept^  potalaie^  id 

►  etf,  ^ut^iitdom  verbig^  dicen- 
dofiniL     Varro,  L.  5. 

To  deem  or  doom ;  to  have, 
hold,  or  give  sentence  or  opi<- 
nion  ;  to  sentence,  to  decide, 

to  distinguish. 


fiwdfr 


Por  the  Met^hjmcal  application,  see  the  QtioUtioos 
Lodt«  sJid  Stewart. 

( ftjsgywi;  >at  htaaoldn  be,  wy>onlo  fi^, 
k|nf  tL  Btslwwdt,  A  aiickc  do  of  bata^la. 

ML  GiomeeMier,  p.  345. 

m  tflher  k|i^tt  littbt  bt  in  hit  palet*. bnA  tranayflj-ng  aboirtt 
|Hiini|nct  atp^  tht  doyngat  of  alio  men,  and  domed  hem  that 
'mnnt  tbty  dude  wronge,  and  pua^mbtd  bem  by  strcng* 
Ann  other  men.  ML  p.  4b2. 

Dt  bisi  vnto  )•  totfd,  witbonlw  jm§emmtm 

B.  Brunne,  p.  63. 

Jtttph  atlt  SMrtvtlonsUcbt.  how  ^  moat  and  ^  tooot 
cntvtnt  aicrrct.  bailacdt  hym  aDt 

i^irrr  Ptmhmm,     fisitn,  p.  163. 


Be  tfbnt  dnpmitb  Bt,  snd  takilb  not  my  wordis,  hath  him  thtt 
~  >9V  Urn  I  IUHl  vofd  thiA  I  bant  tpoknn  tchal  dcme  him  in 
kH«  day.  If  le^^    Jokm,  ck.  xiL 


Bt  V*  rtlnaetb  mt,  k  rcctancth  not  my  wordet,  bath  oot  that 
■  ^iltbinL  1W woite  thai  I  ktne  tpoken,  they  shall  iwii^  him 
irit  km  daj.  ibi/r,  Am  ib%U 


And  «ndt  ftmm  wm  a  jift  is  sdtce :  that  dreddt  not  God,  aeitbtr 
tf  mtfc  ^ntl^9    ctwf J  ttw  wM. 


Sayingt:  There  wat  a  jmd^  in  a  ccitain  cytie,  which  feared  not 
God,  neyther  regarded  man.  BiUe,  Amm  1551. 

I  wul  bt  trtwe/i^,  and  not  parte. 

Chaneer,     The  Kni^htea  Tale,  v.  2660 

And  yet  uj  I  more,  that  right  at  a  tiogaler  pertooe  liaaeth  io 
taking  vengcaunce  of  another  nsan,  right  so  tinnetk  the  j¥ge,  if  ht 
do  DO  teogeauocc  of  hem  that  it  ban  dcscnre<l. 

id.     The  Tmle  of  Sieiihem;  vol.  il  p.  20& 

And  who  that  wol  mjJMfement  withsay, 
Sbal  pay  for  alle  mt  spenden  by  the  «ay. 

At    Froiogve,v.SOS, 
And  foundeth  how«  he  might  eacllt 
The  imtan  through  bis  eloquencoi 
Fro  deibe  to  tome  the  M-ntrace 
And  set  her  herlCA  to  [iitee. 

Gower.     Omf.  Am,  book  vil  foL  151. 

And  he  withoiit  auiwment 
Ayene  Juno  gale  imgemeni. 

Id.    n.  book  tu.  foL  52. 

And  io  the  world  scarce  two  to  like  there  atr. 
One  wilh  the  other  which  if  you  compare. 
But  being  >et  before  you  bcuh  together, 
A  jWyifiy  Vipfil  doth  soon  distinguish  either. 
Drajfton.     Emglmm^o  Uerotemi  EpmHeo,     Mmtilda  to  King  John. 

And  now  by  this,  their  feast  all  being  ended, 

Tht  jwdffea  m\\\ch  thereto  telected  were, 
Into  the  Martian  field  adowne  descended, 
To  detmt  this  doubtfull  case,  for  which  they  all  extended. 
Spemaer,     fuerie  Qmeeme,  book  iv.  can.  5. 

Jmd^  ooght  to  remember,  that  their  oftce  is  jm  tkeere,  and  not 
imdarei  to  interpret  law,  and  not  to  asake  law,  or  give  law. 

Bmoon,    ibstoy  56.  p.  316.     Ofdrndko^n. 

■■  Yet  'lit  within  ov  htaiu 

Th'  ambuthmeat  liet,  that  evormoee  betrays 
Our  jmdgmenitt  when  o«rttl«tt  bt  comt  t'  ^iplaid 
Oar  own  abilitv,  and  onr  own  porta. 
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DQB^  Pktu  we  read  of  CKlbert  de  Ptaftoo.  as  CapUatU  Ju9* 
Heiarnu  in  1  Edward  I^  and  ao  great  was  the  preu  of 
businesa  in  that  Court  in  the  kMginning  of  Edward 
Il/a  reign,  that  the  Juaticea  in  it  were  increased  from 

•wof   three  to  aix,  in  order  that  they  might  sit  in  two  places ; 

■•  within  three  years  following  there  were  seven  ;  so  also 
ID  7  Edward  III. ;  and  in  the  11th  and  12th  of  the 
anoie  King,  no  less  than  eight,  the  highest  number 
wUdi  they  ever  reached.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI., 
TIL«  and  VIII.  some  of  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Plena 
were  at  the  aarae  time  Chief  Barons  of  the  Eiche<iuer. 

'  Tlie  appointment  of  Jtufjoei  Itinerant^  or  JiuiuxM  in 

^  £jrre;  is  usually  referred  to  the  23  Henry  II.,  when  by 
the  mdvicc  of  a  Great  Council,  assembled  at  Northamp- 
loo  in  1 176»  the  whole  realm  was  divided  into  six 
parts,  into  each  of  which  were  sent  three  of  these  offi- 
eera,  who  made  their  circuit  once  in  seven  years.  (An^ 
noL  EecL  FFigorn  in  Angiia  iacra^  i.  493 ;  Roger  Ho- 
▼eden,  foL  313.  a.,  by  whom  are  given  the  names  of  the 
Jnsticea,  and  the  Circuito  allotted  to  them  ;  Matt.  Paris 
orf  AIM.  ;  Bracton,  liL  10.)  By  21  Edw.  I.  eight  espe. 
cial  Justiees  were  assigned  to  take  Assizes,  Jurats,  and 
Gntiiicalcs  throughout  the  Kingdom ;  and  these  Jus- 

«C  fsoeto/'^aitaea|Kie«r»  in  Edward  III.'s  time,  wholly  to 
hsvc  superseded  the  Justices  Itinerant.  The  process 
bcfitre  the  Justice  Itinerant  is  briefly  described  in 
ITete,  1. 19.  Beeves,  in  his  HiaioTy  of  the  EnglM  Lam. 
(1-  M.)  shows  good  reason  for  believing  that  Justices 
Itinmiit  were  uutituted  by  Henry  I.  earlier  than  ia 
eummooly  supposed,  and  that  having  been  dropped 
in  the  tnnidcnt  reign  of  Stephen,  they  were  revived  by 
Henry  IL  He  alao  assigns  the  institution  of  Justices 
af  AsBUDe  to  the  Great  Charter  of  Henry  III.  Mr. 
HsAam  hss  eulogised  the  institution  of  these  CircuiU 
with  equal  tnth  and  eloquence.  ''  We  have  owed  to 
ity"  he  say%  "the  uniformity  of  a  Common  Law,  which 
vroaU  otherwiae  have  been  split,  like  that  of  France, 
iato  a  naltitode  of  local  customs;  and  we  stiil  owe  to 
h  the  aaaurauLe,  which  is  fvlt  by  the  poorest  and  most 
iBBOte  inhabitant  of  England,  that  his  right  is  weighed 
by  the  same  incorrupt  and  acute  understanding  upon 
which  the  deciuon  of  the  highest  question  is  reposed.'* 
(ffarf.  o/Middk  Jga,  i.  139.) 

^"i      Portescoe,  who,  .in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  had  suc- 

Mrf   twmUmU  filled  the  important  stations  of  Chief  Justice  of 

and  Lord  High  Chancellor,  has  written  thus 
of  Judge.  **  There  are  usually  in  the  Court 
af  Conunon  Plena  five  Judges,  sis  at  the  most ;  in  the 
Csartof  King^s  Bench  four,  and  sometimes  five ;  when 
aoy  of  theoi  diea,  resigns  or  is  superseded,  the  King, 
wiih  the  advice  of  his  Council,  makes  choice  of  one  df 
Iha  Sergeants  at  Law,  whom  he  constitutes  a  Judge  by 
hia  Letters  Patent,  in  the  room  of  the  Judge  so  de- 
eeaaed,  reaigning,  or  superseded,  which  done,  the  Lord 
High-  Chancellor  of  England  shall  come  into  the  Court 
where  audi  vacancy  ia,  bringing  in  his  hand  the  said 
Letters  Patcnta,  when  sitting  on  the  bench,  together 
with  the  Judges  of  the  Court,  he  introduces  the  Ser- 
who  is  ao  appointed  to  be  a  Judge,  to  whom,  in 
Coort,  lie  shall  notify  the  King^s  pleasure  concern 
his  succession  to  the  vacant  ofiice,  and  shall  cause 
to  he  read  in  publick  the  said  Letters  Patents ;  after 
which,  the  Maater  of  the  Rolls  shall  read  to  him  the 
nath  of  office:  when  he  is  duly  sworn  into  his  said 
oSee.  the  Chancellor  ahall  give  into  his  hands  (he  King's 
Letters  Patents,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
shall  asB^  him  his  pbce  where  he  is  to  sit,  and  makes 

▼ou  ZZIT. 


him  sit  down  in  it  But  you  must  know,  my  Prince,  JUDGE, 
that  the  Judge,  amongst  other  parts  of  his  oath,  is  to  "  m-^^mJ' 
sweor  that  he  shall  do  equal  law  and  execution  of  right 
to  all  the  King's  subject,  rich  and  poor,  without  having 
regard  to  any  person.  Neither  shall  he  delay  any  per« 
son  of  common  right,  for  the  letters  of  the  King,  or  of 
any  other  person,  nor  for  any  other  cause,  though  the 
King  by  his  express  directions  or  personal  commands 
should  endeavour  to  influence  and  persuade  the  con* 
trary.  He  shall  also  swear  that  he  shall  not  take  by 
himself,  or  by  any  other,  privily,  nor  apart,  any  gifl  or 
reward  of  gfold,  or  of  silver,  nor  of  any  other  thing,  the 
which  might  turn  him  to  profit,  unless  it  be  meat  or 
drink,  and  that  of  little  value,  of  any  man  that  shall 
have  any  plea  or  process  depending  before  him,  and 
that  he  shall  take  no  fees  ns  long  as  he  be  Justice,  nor 
robe  of  any  person,  great  or  small,  in  any  case,  but  of 
the  King  himself.  You  are  to  know,  moreover,  that  the 
Judge  so  created  is  not  to  make  any  solemn  enter* 
tainment,  or  be  at  any  extraordinary  expense  upon  his 
accession  to  his  office  and  dignity;  because  it  is  no 
degree  in  law,  but  only  an  office,  and  a  branch  of  ma- 

S'stracy,  determinable  on  the  King's  giiud  pleasure. 
owever,  from  thenceforth  he  changes  his  habit  in  some 
few  particulars,  but  not  in  all ;  for  when  only  a  Sergeant 
at  Law,  he  is  clothed  in  a  long  robe,  nut  unlike  the  sa- 
cerdotal habit,  with  a  furred  cape  about  his  Khoulders, 
and  an  hood  over  it,  with  two  ]al)els  or  tip|>cts,  such 
as  the  Doctors  of  Law  use  in  some  Universities,  with 
a  coif,  as  is  above  descrihed.  But  ufler  he  is  made  a 
Judge,  instead  of  the  hood,  he  shall  be  habited  with 
a  cloak,  fastened  upon  his  right  shoulder ;  he  htill  re- 
tains the  other  ornaments  of  a  Sergeant,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  a  Judge  shall  not  use  a  parti-colouretl  habit, 
as  the  Sergeants  do,  and  his  cape  is  furred  with  minever, 
whereas  the  Sergeant*s  cape  is  always  furred  with  white 
lamb ;  which  sort  of  habit,  when  you  come  in  power,  I 
could  wish  your  Highness  would  make  a  little  more 
ornamental,  in  honour  of  the  laws,  and  also  of  your 
Government.  You  are  to  know,  further,  that  the  Judges 
of  England  do  not  sit  in  the  King's  Courts  above  three 
hours  in  the  day,  that  is,  from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  eleven.  The  Courts  are  not  open  in  the  afternoon. 
The  suitors  of  the  Court  betake  themselves  to  the  per- 
vise  and  other  places,  to  advise  with  the  Sergeants  at 
Law,  and  other  their  counsel,  almut  their  affairs.  Tlie 
Judges,  w  hen  they  have  taken  their  refreshments,  hjiend 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  study  of  the  laws,  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  innocent  amusements, 
at  their  pleasure;  it  seems  rather  a  life  of  contempla- 
tion than  of  much  action :  their  time  is  spent  in  this 
manner,  free  from  care  ond  worldly  avocations." 

Dugdale,  to  whose  OrigineiJuridfciala  we  have  been  Du^alt  on 
indebted   for  many  particulars  which  we  have  given  tbeJudgt*! 
above,  expatiates  with  much  apparent  delight  upon  the  ^''"' 
Judge's  **  Vestments.*'  (c.  38.)     He  cites  a  precept,  20 
Edward  III.,  to  the  Keeper  of  the  King*s  Wardrobe, 
in  which  he  is  commanded  to  give  to  each  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Kings  Bench,  Common   Pleas,  and  Ex* 
chequer,  *'  for  their  summer  vestments  for  that  present 
year,  half  a  short  cloth  and  one  piece  of  fine  linen  silk  ; 
and  for  the  winter  seascm  another  half  of  a  cloth  colour 
curt,  with  a  hood,  and  three  piecesof  fur  of  white  budg; 
and  for  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  our  I^orl  half  a  cloth 
cokiur  curt,  with  a  hood  of  two  and  thirty  bellyes  of 
minever,  and  two  furs  of  silk  **     In  li  Richard  II.  thej 
appear  to  have  adopted  g^yer  attire:   they   had  for 
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JUDGB.  Exchequer ;'  Charles  II.  tvto  Chief  Jnstices  and  fbar 
V^^t^^ir  Puisn^  Judges  of  the  Kingfs  Bench,  one  Chief  Justice 
and  three  Puisn^  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  two 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer;  James  IL  a  Chief  Justice 
and  four  Puisn^  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  a  Cluef 
Justice  and  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  a  Chief 
Baron  and  four  Puisn^  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  these  dismissals  were 
Their  inde-  efiected  to  serve  Political  purposes.  It  was  not  until 
peDdenMM-  the  accession  of  George  III.  that  the  Judges  could  he 
Gmra  III  ^^^^^^^  ^  wholly  independent  of  the  Crown ;  for 
jifo.  *  notwithstanding  the  alteration  of  their  tenure  during 
the  reign  of  William  III.,  their  Commissions  still  ter- 
minated six  months  after  the  demise  of  the  Crown. 
Before  that  time  they  terminated  at  the  demise  itself. 
Charles  II.  died  about  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
February,  1685,  while  the  Courts  were  sitting.  Four 
Judges  rose  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  nor  could 
they  sit  again  till  their  Patents  were  renewed.  At  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne  two  Judges  were  omitted  in 
the  new  appointments,  three  at  that  of  George  I.,  and 
one  at  that  of  George  II.  George  III.  had  been  little 
more  than  four  months  upon  the  Throne  when  he  made 
that  memorable  Speech  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  words  of  which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  *'  My 
liOids  and  Gentlemen.  Upon  granting  new  Commis- 
sions  to  the  Judges,  the  present  state  of  their  offices 
fell  naturally  under  consideration.  In  consequence  of 
the  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  my  late  glorious  prede- 
cessor King  William  III.,  for  settling  the  succession  to 
the  Crown  in  my  Family,  their  Commissions  have  been 
made  out  during  their  good  behaviour ;  but  notwith« 
standing  that  wise  provision,  their  offices  have  deter- 
mined upon  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  or  at  the  expira- 
tion of  six  months  afterwards,  in  every  instance  of  that 
nature  which  has  happened.  1  look  upon  the  indepen- 
dency and  uprightness  of  the  Judges  of  the  Land  as 
essential  to  the  impartial  administration  of  Justice,  as 
one  of  the  best  securities  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
my  loving  subjects,  and  as  most  conducive  to  the  honour 
of  the  Crown  ;  and  I  come  now  to  recommend  this  in- 
teresting object  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  in 
order  that  such  further  provision  may  be  made  for 
securing  the  Judges  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  offices 
during  their  good  behayiour,  notwithstanding  any  such 
demise,  as  shall  be  most  expedient.  Gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  must  desire  of  you  in  particu- 
lar, that  I  may  be  enabled  to  grant  and  establish  upon 
the  Judges  such  salaries  as  I  shall  think  proper,  so  as 
to  be  absolutely  secured  to  them  during  the  continuance 
of  their  Commissions."  (Speech^  March  3, 1761.)  In  the 
Commons,  Resolutions  were  moved  founded  upon  the 
Speech,  and  a  Bill  in  pursuance  of  these  was  brought  in 
and  passed  both  Houses. 

So  highly  does  the  Law  regard  the  persons  of  the 
Judges,  that  the  killing  them,  by  25  Edward  III.  c.  2., 
is  Treason.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  extended  by 
5  Elizabeth,  c.  18.  and  1  William  and  Mary,  c.  21.,  by 
putting  the  Lord  Keeper  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Great  Seal  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  are  within  its  protection.  The  Judges  of 
Courts  of  Record  are  free  from  all  prosecution  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Judgments  there  g^ven,  except  in  Par- 
liament. For  an  error  in  Judgment  tliey  are  not  at  all 
punishable ;  and  they  are  bound  in  every  case  to  give 
Judgment  according  to  Law  and  Evidence  without  the 
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least  regard  to  thcnr  own  private  knowledge.    A  re^    JUDOB. 
markable  exainple  to  this  purpose  is  given  by  Plowden.  >^v^> 
(82.)     Henry  IV.  asked  Judlge  Gasooigne,  if  he  saw 
one  man  kill  another,  and  a  third  person,  who  was  ia 
nocent,  should  be  indicted  for  the  munkr,  and  found 
guilty  before  him,  what  course  he  would  pursue.    The 
Judge  answered,  that  he  ought  to  respite  the  Judgment 
in  order  to  represent  the  matter  to  the  King  for  pro* 
curing  a  pardon ;  lor  that  he  could  not  on  any  account 
acquit  him,  and  give  Judgment  according  to  bus  private 
knowledge. 

Where  a  Judge  has  any  intevest  in  a  Cause  he  is  pro*  Hov  p«» 
hibited  firbm  determining  it.  Bribery  in  Judges  ia  aishiblfr 
punishable  by  deprivation,  fine,  and  imprisonment;  but 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Chief  Justice  Thorpe  was 
hanged  for  this  offence.  A  condemnation  for  telony, 
through  ignorance,  when  the  crime  does  not  amount  to 
felony,  is  similarly  punishable ;  and  if  a  Judge  who  hai 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  Cause  give  Judgment  of  death,  and 
award  execution,  which  is  done,  the  Judge  and  the 
officer  who  executes  are  both  guilty  of  felony. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  state,  that  the  Judges  FktKsi 
of  the  present  time,  while  on  their  Circuits,  hold  com-  Commii- 
missions  of  Assize,  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  of  Gaol  "^*''' 
Delivery ;  thus  uniting  in  one  many  duties,  which  in 
earlier  times  were  distributed  among  different  officers. 
As  Justices  of  Assize^  they  are  commissioned  to  take  the 
verdicts  of  a  peculiar  species  of  Jury  which  is  sum* 
moned,  in  certain  cases,  to  try  titles  to  Land,  and  is 
called  Assize.     This  mode  of  Trial  has  fallen  almost  Anite. 
entirely  into  disuse,  and  it  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  State 
of  the  Law  relating  to  Real  Property,  in  the  Report 
which  they  made  in  the  present  year,  (1829,)  to  abolish 
it  altogether.  The  old  Real  Actions,  of  which  the  Assize 
was  one,  have  been  superseded  by  the  modem  Action 
of  Ejectuent.    As  Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  they  Oyer  aad 
are  commissioned  ad  audiendum  et  ierminandum  all  Termioer. 
Treasons,  Felonies,  and  Misdesmesnors.  As  Justices  of 
Gaol  Delivery  they  try  all  prisoners  who  shall  be  in  Otol- 
gaol  when  the  Judge  arrives  at  the  particular  Circuit-  Delirery. 
town,  for  whatever  crime  they  may  be  committed  or  iu« 
dieted.     Their  Commission  as  Justices  of  Nisi  Prius  Nisi  Prios. 
will  be  best  understood  by  the  explanation  of  that  term 
under  Jury,  ii.  3. 

The  salaries  of  the  Judges  are  as  follows.  The  Chief  SiUries. 
Justice  of  the  Ring^s  Bench  j^lO.OOO  per  annum.  The 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  ^^8000.  The  Chief 
Baron  ;£7000.  The  Puisn^  Judges  and  Barons^5&00 
each.  On  retirement  afler  fifteen  years'  service,  or 
affliction  with  some  permanent  infirmity  which  dis- 
ables them  from  execujting  their  office,  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  following  annuities  may  be  granted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Crown.  To  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  j^4000 ;  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  and  the  Chief  Baron,  £S7bO ;  the  Puisn^  Judges 
and  Barons,  j£3500.  See  89  George  III.  c.  110. ;  53 
George  III.  c.  153. ;  and  6  George  IV.  c.  82.  8.  4. 

Lord  Bacon  in  one  of  his  Essays,  from  which  we  have  lordBacoifi 
cited  a  short  passage  above,  (Of  Judicature,  hri.)  has  ^^^  ^ 
presented  a  noble  summary  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  *  °^^ 
constitute  an  upright  Judge.    The  catastrophe  of  that 
master-spirit  is  clouded  by  fkr  too  thick  mystery  to 
enable  us  to  affirm  that  he  unhappily  forgot  or  dis- 
regarded his  own  precepts ;  but  it  is  more  than  enough 
to  regret  that  such  is   the  received,  although  by  no 
means 'the  assured,  belief.    That  he  was  ofne  of  the 
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tin.   "  whea^  mai  **  gntHittt  of  tmnkiiid"  no  one  dare  Ten-    of  the  Satirist  is  a  matter  on  which  we  rtjoice  to  have   JUDGE. 
'       tore  to  deny:  that  he  deeenres  the  remaining  epithet    the  liberty  of  suspending  opinion.  — 

MCXn^  all  I V  ES» 


JU'DICABLE* 

Jl/niCATITV, 
Jv^DICATOftT.  R. 

Ji/dicatokt,  adj. 
Jv'dicatuaEv 
jcdi'cial.  11. 

JUOI'CIAILT, 

JUDl'ciAftT, 

JVDl'ciOUS« 

JVDl^GIOUSLT, 

JUDl'ciOUlNEfS. 


SceJuDOcante.  These wordi 
■re  immediately  from  the  Lat. 
judicium  Judicialit,  judiciarius; 
Pr.  judicid^  judiciaire,  judid* 
€ux;  It.  judicatories  giudieiale^ 
^giudiciario^  giudicioto ;  Sp.jU'- 
diciaU  JMiaom. 

Judicable^  that  can  or  may  be 
judged. 

Judicial^  of  or  pertaining  to 
%  judge,  or  to  that  over  which  a 


judge  has  power  or  authority. 
JndirkmM^  Me  to  judge;  skilful,  prudent,  sa|i^iou8 
Injudgrmtni;  forming  a  vmnd  judgement ;  disceming» 
fiscrinaiDaling  dearly. 


H  b  to  vwir  «mdfB«lioa,  •ad  to  jour  ignoniynie,  that  you  doe 


aoiOBf  TOU. 

fFurktB,  foL  209.     His  Artietn  comdemmed  hf  Popiike 


OntioB  JmHrimH  it  an  cunctt  debating  io  opeo  auemblit  of  mom 
vcighoc  BSttor  bdbro  ^jttdge. 

fTUtom.    Arte  of  RhHonfutt  fol.  67. 

B  Moa  ditcamaWt,  but  aot  m^jjmdkmhk. 

Tmffhr,    Senmm  IS.  p.  51. 


^  10  looff  aa  that  dtstineltoa  rcmaiai,  of  tina  anto 

„^ Ml  valooeath,  thera  are  a  certain  M»t  of  fini  which 

ara  rrBtdiabKiad  cofaoacible,  and  judiemU^,  and  a  power  wia  dis- 
Beoaed  to  a  di«Bct  lort  of  pcnoaSf  to  reaut  or  rcuin  thn«e  «ina. 

Id.     ib.  part  it.  fol  8. 

Ha  wha  had  power  to  admoaisb,  bad  aUo  pover  to  reject  ia  ao 
*^    'talivt  or/arficiilary  •ay. 

f9^orka,  voL  iii.  kL  82/ .    Dirert  praeiieai  Cuft  of  Conacitnct 


8o  thai  la  hara  hroofht  the  king  to  condign  punishment  hatli  not 
Nike  iha  covcaaat  i  but  it  would  have  bruke  the  covenant  to  have 
aae'd  hia  from  ik^^^  jmdiemione$y  which  boili  nations  decUr'd  in  that 
covtoaot  V>  bcaapreaM  agaioAt  aoy  pervm  whatsoever. 
Mdimm.     HTmrkB^  voL  L  fat.  443.    Am  Amtwfr  h  EUkm  Bati/ike. 

Giva  HM  a  maa  that  bujes  a  seat  of  jmSraturt ;  I  dare  not  trett 
hia  fiar  net  loUing  of  jwttico. 

HaK.     mrkt,  vol.  t.  fol.  476.     The  hem  Bafyaitu. 

For  aaaiag  it  is  oiattcr  that  aaiiftAc*  ih^  jtuiicini,  appear  it  io  what 
^bk  it  win,  alt  these  prelrnded  pruporiion*  of  \»i>r-:«.  ho  whoever 
plneedi,  can  ba  but  worda*  and  peradveolure  serve  liul  ti>  embroil  our 
ling^  wbilit  seeking  to  pleaw  our  ear  we  enthral  ti^ur  judg- 

Dmmtei.     Dffetkct  tf  Hkym^. 


Now  wbaa  they  wara  come  before  Appiuiyv/wtW/jr,  upon  his  (ri- 
B  mle,  Ac  Mtintiib  or  challenger  aforesaid  declareih  arainst  her, 
tellctfa  a  taia  fall  wdl  koowen  to  the  judge  himselfof  being  the 
IT  aod  drriaar  of  Iba  whole  matter  and  argument. 

UoHamd,    /iriMi,  fol.  117. 

LaC  mm  add  Ibr  the  lathor,  that  oar  most  Jmdicmu  antiquary  of  the 
i^«,  John  Lalaad,  with  ftsaoa  and  autboriij  hath  also  ^m  BniCe 

UhutrmiimM  io  Drmylom*t  Poitfothion,  song  1. 


of  Abiopiaa  bbekaasa  and  curled  hair  was  long  since 
feteht  fraai  the  disaoahioa  of  soil,  air,  water,  and  siogular 
of  the  baafcaa;  with  coafatatioo  of  those  which  attribute 

s  Aiaiiace,  Id,    Jh. 


Their  constant  topick  was,  the  sad  defection  and  corruption  of  tba 
judicmiarif  of  the  church,  and  they  often  proposed  several  expedients 
fur  purging  iL 

BmrmH.     (htm  Thmeo,  toI.  i.  p.  76.     Before  Ike  Rfformaiion, 

When  the  cardinal  asked  Bilney  whether  he  had  not  taken  the  oath 
before  not  to  preach  or  drCend  any  of  Luther's  doctrines,  he  confessed 
he  had  doae  it,  but  naijmdieuUif.  (jmdicio/iter  io  the  register.) 

id.     HtMlorg  of  ike  Beformaiiom,  vol.  i.  p.  59, 

But  to  lay  such  a  ceatare  on  a  clergyman,  as  a  suspension,  withoat 
prool^  ia  ujmdkmrf  proceediag,  was  contrary  both  to  law  and  justieSa 

Id.     Owm  Timet.     Kmg  /mnes,  Ammo  1686. 


klaiha 


This  Priace  [William  I.]  was  rather  made  to  surmount  all  dangan 
ha  eacounlered  by  brave  actions  and  jmdietout  councils,  than  eitliar 
to  invite  or  anticipate  his  misfortunes  by  distrust  and  vain  apprehea* 
sions,  which  are  iNit  the  distractions  of  weak  and  timorous  minds. 
Sir  nrm,  Tetmpie.  fVorkt,  toI.  iii.  p.  186.  Imtrodmctiom  io  ike  Hit^ 
i»ry  of  Emglmmd. 

Hia  prognoaticaiioos  of  the  weather  are  taken  out  of  Aratus,  where 
wa  may  see  how  ^WicNus/jr  he  has  picked  out  those  that  are  mosi 
proper  for  his  husbandman's  obsen-atinn. 

Addioom,     Emmy  om  Virgitt  Ceorgicw, 

Tile  parliaments  were  not  wholly  free  from  faction,  I  admit ;  but 
this  evil  «as  exterior  and  accidental,  and  not  so  much  the  vice  of 
their  constitution  itself,  as  it  must  be  in  }our  new  contrivance  of  sei* 
enotal  eleciwt  judical fr%e»» 

Burkr.     H'ork$^  vol.  V.  p.  369.     Om  ike  Reaolmliom  in  Framce, 

The  original  power  cXjudicaiure,  by  the  fundamental  principles  of 
society,  i^  li-dgrd  in  the  society  at  large ;  but  as  it  would  be  imprae- 
licahle  to  render  complete  justice  to  every  individual,  by  the  people  in 
their  C(»llerti\e  mpaiity,  tiierefore  every  nation  h^s  committed  that 
power  to  teriain  kclect  magistrates,  who  with  more  ease  and  expedi* 
tion  can  hear  and  Urterniine  complaints  ;  and  in  Kni*land  this  aulhurilT 
has  immemonally  been  e\erci<te<i  by  the  king  or  his  »ub«tilu!es. 

Ii/itrk$tnmr.     C'ommemlanrtf  book  i.  ch.  vii. 

In  this  distinct  and  separate  existence  of  the yvf/jcia/ power  in  t 
pernliar  iMnly  of  men.  nnniinate<l  indeed,  but  not  remo%eahle  at  plea* 
sure,  hy  the  crown,  consists  one  main  prerervative  of  ihe  puhlir  liherty, 
which  cannot  sulnkiat  long  in  any  state,  uiile^^  ttio  administration  of 
Ci>mmon  justice  l»e  in  Mine  dei;ree  separated  both  fiom  the  lefiiilative 
and  al^j  froni  the  executive  power.  Id,     lb. 

Mdame  Darier/w'/irftMrt/jf  ohsenes, '<  that  eyes,  in  which  there  is 
the  li  a«t  lifi^r*^  of  huniiiiitv,  are  uncommonly  vivi<l  an*!  full  nf  fire. 
Fau'kfi.     Jmucrttm.     Ode  28.  note  19,  20.      Fke  Mme  (hir  tmttaled 
by  an-lhrr  hand. 

I  return  tci  the  effects  of  ignorance  and  excevMve  credulity.  I'ncier 
this  head  we  must  place  an  easiness  to  receive  relique«> ;  (lie  exami- 
nation of  vihit-h  reiitiirt-f.  in  due  proportion.  yM//trivwMr^M  and  pre- 
caution, as  well  as  of  miracles. 

Jortim.     Remmrh*  on  Eee/eaiaMlicai  Htgloty^  vol.  iii.  p.  255. 

ST.  IVES,  St.  Ithfs,  or  St.  /ft,  a  Borouph  and 
Market  Town  in  the  County  of  Cornwall,  on  the  North- 
western nn(i^Ie  of  a  fine  bay  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  which  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Sl  lia,  a  woman  of  gfreat  piety,  who  visited  it  from 
Ireland  about  the  year  460.  The  Port  is  much  exposed 
to  a  destructive  influx  of  sands  driven  in  by  the  North- 
westerly winds.  II  u|i^  banks,  rising  Ix^tween  fifty  and 
•iity  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  .sometimes  a 
mile  in  width,  extend  along  the  coast  for  many  miles. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  turf,  and  used 
as  sheep  walks.  Their  formation  is  traditionally  referred 
to  the  XVIth  century,  and  even  if  they  did  not  at  that 
time  produce  some  fearful  calamity  by  a  sudden  imiption« 
they  cerCainly  encroached  upon  the  habitable  part  of  tha 
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JUI 
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^^^ iMMMtapffdliensiMWtiM 

M  iiOo  vkich  frii^  WM  broogbt  by  ih»JtigdiMg9  of  tb«  grtatMC 
part  of  Iko  donj ,  who  rtt^H  UMir  iffecUuns  to  tho  old  tupcrili- 
tbat  tboM  &  Kitg  Edwanft  tine  hid. 


Orb  1m«It  the  VmA  of  th«  Popptl-ibowy  to  ipoak  m  h«  ii 


•  «dT  tM  nwBb  01  iM  nmpti-Mowy 
bj  Iho  eMj^tr  bchbd  the  curtain. 


LANSp  ia  BUatiy.  a  gwwB  of  tba  daat  Jib* 

Older  Pul^mmiria.     Oenerie  character:  mala 

\  c«kkin  iiabficatad;  calyi  icaly;  corolla   cix- 

Mited;    filamcaU    from    four  lo    atghtcao:   female 

fciiii,  cilyx  fiMir-deht   superior;   eoroUa   ibur-dcftt 

^ «o ;  drape  coriaceoiis«  duI  furrowed. 

'Xhera  are  tea  ipeciee  knowa*    J.  rtgia^  the  common 
tiee»  ie  a  natiTC  of  Pcnia ;  it  ie  not  known  when 
it  waa  iiel  calthaied  in  Eofland ;  it  wai  firei  dcMribed 
in  THrner's  Herbal^  1569.     Its  cultivation  hae  mudi 
off;  the  wood  wee  fcnerally  uied  in  England  for 
pievioua  to  the  introduction  of  mahograny. 
m  mmdk  in  request  for  gua-ttocke.    The  other 
ere  aalivca  of  North  Amcrice.    J.  alba^  the 
3ickery,  it  a  velnaUe  wood ;  it  ia  very  toogh, 
ia  gted  for  haadsnUffi.  Ac* 
UOULAR,  Fr.  o€m€f /vgaiatrei.    The  two  thraal 


Tel  k  «mt  ««Mifed  Vy  kmm  how  It  wis  powible  he  (the  Etil  of 
k)  flbodU  do  it  fa  the  aiimer  he  wm  foand,  for  the  woond 
io  d«epe  ud  wide,  tbat  being  cut  thro*  the  gullet,  wind-pipe^ 
both  the  jtmrnimn,  it  rtecb'd  to  the  verj  vertebra  of  y  neck, 
■i  thm  heed  held  to  it  by  t  Terr  litUe  tkin  u  it  were. 

j:vei^.    Mtmoin,  toL  i.  p.  555.  Jnmo  1683. 

IVICA,  or  Iviaa*  aa  Uand  of  the  Maditcrreaeaa»  he- 
fciM^ing  ta  feaiB ;  it  it  the  chief  Islend  of  the  groop 
called  aadeaUy  PHh^uut,  end  lies  in  1^25^  East  Ion- 
ptada,  eadifiP  59^  W  North  laUtude,  at  a  distance  of 
50  miles  fion  If  ajorca,  and  54  from  the  coast  of  Spain. 
Ivica  is  aboat  seven  Spanish  leagues  in  length,  and 
thrwe  mmd  a  half  in  width  ;  the  superfictal  extent  of  the 
Piikgu»m  taken  together  is  about  190  square  miles. 

The  Island  Ss  hilly  in  every  part ;  all  the  eminences, 
ar  monntains,  as  tney  are  called,  being  coyered  with 
"of  fine  timber,  particularly  pioe.  The 
fa  eitremely  rich  and  fertile*  and  abundantly 
sd  bv  rivolets  and  tprings.  The  climate  is  warm, 
tat  equaUe  and  temperate  for  the  latitude ;  the  ther- 
varies  In  die  summer  fi^om  8(Ao  88°  Fkhrei^ 
and  la  iHnter  rarely  descends  below  dXf.  During 
hottest  months  the  oir  Is  cooled  by  fresh  breezes 
fion  the   sea.      The  Island    is   remarkably  healthy, 

a  happy  exemption  from  all  poisonous 


The  inhaliltaiits  are  industrious  agricultuiists ;  much 
cultivated,  and  the  oil  of  the  Island  is  equal  to 
the  best  produced  in  Spain.  Ivica  is  also  famous  for 
its  wine  and  fbr  its  lirults,  particularly  figs,  almonds, 
aad  water-melons ;  flax  and  hemp  are  gjown ;  cattle 
are  reared  in  abimdaaee  for  eiportation  ;  and  an  active 
is  carried  on  round  the  shore ;  bnt  the  chief 
of  the  Island  Is  bay-salt,  which  is  made  on  the 
SoQtbeni  shore,  in  the  parii&h  of  St.  George,  in  thirteen 
asll  la  jnons :  some  of  it  is  white  and  some  red ;  tha 
whole  exportation  aoKNiats  aanually  to  about  85,000 
mndhm^  or  150,000  ewL  The  exporUtion  price  is 
aboat  60  reals  per  modin,  of  which  48  belong^  to  the 
Crown,  the  remaining  18  to  the  proprietor.     There  are 

hi  Iha  Uhad  bat  those  which  necessity 


requires;  the  potteries,  irMcfa  were  fimnerly  active 
and  in  gjeat  repute,  are  now  ruined,  and  Ivica  is 
supplied  with  earthen-ware  from  Miyorca.  The  occu- 
pation to  which  the  Ivicans  are  most  disposed  is  that  of 
seamen ;  they  are  all  sailors,  busily  employed  in  ex- 
porting^ ship-timber,  almonds,  water-melons,  oil,  and 
salt ;  but  the  tunny-fisheries  near  the  Island,  though 
sealously  pursued,  are  not  carried  on  with  skill  or  ca- 
pital, and  are  by  no  means  lo  productive  as  they  ought 
to  be. 

The  population  of  Ivica  amounts  to  about  1S,700 
persons,  inhabiting  one  town  and  twenty-one  parishes. 
The  people  are  of  middling  'stature  and  dark  com- 
plexioned,  well  made  and  active.  Their  manners  are 
rough  ;  their  tempers  fiery  and  impetuous.  The  lan- 
guage is  a  patw  of  the  Catalan  mixed  with  a 
great  mmiber  of  Arabian  words.  The  Island  is  di- 
vided into  five  quarianoi  ;  viz.  the  LAano  de  la  ViHa, 
de  6.  Enlalta,  de  Balanzat,  de  Pormany,  and  de  las 
Salinas.  It  it  included  with  the  other  Islands  in  the 
province  of  Mallorca. 

Jvtca,  the  town,  is  situated  on  the  South  coast  of  the 
Island.  It  Is  fi>rtified  in  the  modem  fashion,  but  with  no 
grsat  strength.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  three  convents, 
aad  a  hospital  or  laxaretto ;  the  inhabitants  are  about 
2700  In  number.  Since  1782,  Ivica  has  been  the  seat 
of  a  Bishop.  The  haven  is  naturally  good,  and  might 
be  mneh  Improved  at  a  small  expense  ;  befiire  it  lie  the 
Httle  Islands  of  Grcma.  Rataa.  and  Dado. 

FommUan^  an  Islsad  abont  20  miles  to  the  South 
of  Ivlea,  is  inhabited  by  abont  1500  penons,  who  form 
one  parish.  The  productions  of  the  Island  are  wheat, 
salt,  and  vrood.  Wild  asses  are  numerous  in  the  thick- 
ets; rabbits  and  fieathered  game  are  also  abundant. 
Between  Formentem  and  Ivica  lies  Etpabnador,  an 
Island  of  considerable  size,  but  without  inhabitants.  It 
is  covered  with  wood,  and  abounds  in  rabbits.  The 
Islands  of  Trocadot  and  E^nuUdt  which  are  likewise 
uninhabited,  lie  al  no  great  distance  from  Espalmador. 

J UICE,         ^      Fr.jw;  It.  ngo  ;  8p.  ri/go,  jugo , 

Jo'iccTVi^      (  fipom  the  Lat  n/cctf«,  from  mg-ere^  to 

Jo^iCBLSSS,    I  suck  ;  that  which  we  suck. 

Jv'iCT.  •/      The  moisture  or  liquor  contained 

in  plants,  fruits ;  in  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

Aed  theufh  ehe  toke  vnto  hii  nm 
Of  hcrbegof  eUihe  bc4  >Mr, 
And  poured  it  in  li>  hij  wounde, 
Thtt  nuuie  hit  veinet  full  aod  Mun Je. 

Chwfr,     Cam/.  Am,  book  t.  fuL  106. 

Hippocrmtet  tffyimeth  the  flethc  of  haitet  and  bjndet,  to  be  of  jU 
imwctf  barde  of  digeAtion  and  drye. 

5ir  Tkomm  Eiyoi.     Casid  of  Heaiih,  book  ii.  c  8. 

For  though  like  withered  aee  that  wanteth  Mfjpcty 
8hee  old  and  crooked  were,  yet  now  of  late, 

Al  fre»h  aod  fra^trt  a«  the  flowre^^leluce 
Sine  «8i  become,  by  chaage  of  her  ealate. 

Spemer.    Faerie  Quetrntp  book  iv.  can.  1. 

Bot  I  will  haste,  aod  from  each  bongh  and  break, 
Each  pUaC  uodjtueini  foerd  will  pluck  tuch  choiee. 

Miii^m,    Pmrmdm  LmI^  book  v.  L  327. 


Towaof 
Ifica. 


Fonastttsra. 


Biptlmador 


Trocadoi. 
EspuateL 


Hydropic  hofnourt  vot  diicemable  at  first  froa  a  fair  aad  Jukf 

fWihiaM  ef  body. 

K    ffW^  vol.  i.  foL  80.    Jimmimemtm  mpom  Ot  BtmomirwUif 
Dfftmct, 

Beeide  ia  Bied'cint  siaKples  bad  that  power, 

Tbat  none  need  then  ike  pUoelary  hour 

To  help  their  workisgy  they  toJmie^/IU  were. 


JU  M 


JU  N 
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So  tlnl  lilt  iniW  tbtreia  that  bicd, 
Hewiof  aach  lunnoU  over  bead, 
Tboafht  tvely  tlwy  had  all  been  dead. 
So  faarful  wai  iMJmMmg, 

Draytom,    NympkiSa, 

Thtt  coach  Jmrniird  m  inaoBaiblj  into  tome  tort  of  a  familiaritT ; 
«Mi  »e  h»i  Mt  moved  above  two  milca,  when  the  widow  aiked  the 

bo  bad  ia  hia  focraitiag  f 

Sp€Hmi9r.   No.  132. 

Wbea  beat  opoo  aoao  aoMii  laaapooii. 
Will  loaaaod  tara  yoor  hraia  till  nooa ; 
Wbicb,  b  iu/iawihaiff  rouod  the  akuU, 
Dilataa  and  Mkea  the  vesael  fulL 

avi/l»    jm  /^oMfoyinM  eo  foe  aMom* 

Macaioaiao  ia  a  kiad  of  barleaqoe  poetry,  coaatftinf  of  a 
of  wofd^  of  diicreat  laofuam,  with  worda  .of  the  vulgar 
lolianad  aod  Latia  worda  moMmixed. 

Cmmktidgt.    TAe  ScrO/mod,  book  ii.  note  1& 

JUMP,  «.  ^  Dutch  and  Ger.  t^mpen,  ioiiart^ 
Jump,  n.  I  ert/ire,  and  in  Swed.  gump,  naie». 
Jump,  ado.  Kdunei;  prumpa,  cunUart^  naUa  jac- 
Jv'm pim,  I  tando.  Skinner  sugijresls  g^p,  (with- 
Ji/mpinolt.  j  out  the  m.)  from  go^vp. 
^j9tmp  is  perfonned  by  first  depressing  the  haunches, 

mud  bending  the  knees  and  ancle-bones,   and  then 

•printing    upwards  by  the  reaction  of  the  bended 

joints. 

To  Jymp^  net  to  come  or  go  at  a  jump,  i.  e,  sod* 

dmiy,  hastily^  without  seeing  the  g^round  to  alight  upon, 

oi  a  risk  or  Teature,  and  thus,  consequentially,  to  risk, 

to  vcature* 

To  jwmp  together,  to  concur,  to  coincide  t  to  fall  in 

with. 

TVy  tfil  ■■ua|  tbnoaelfi  their  armea  ia  coone  by  force  vp  lift 
Wn  aoiMaoia  mmpf  h  graaping  tough  In  tonga  their  oaaiw  thoy 

Pkmtr,    JBme%dQ9f  book  viii.  aig.  Z.  1. 

so  the  lettort  ia  thia  worde  fmXncm  trmXtmrn^  Eedmm 
Ibat  ia  the  Italiao  Chaiche,  aad  ye  ahali  finde  it  alao  OMko 
mm  haadifd  aizty  aiie. 
2falB.    Pm§mmio/ P9pt$fbyStudiey.    riitOmmm^  kH  4Z. 

I^  ^'l^  fttfther  aeo  bow  hia  diAoicioa  of  the  churcho  aad  bys 
rtaioe,  wil  anoperaod  agree  together  among  theoiaclfe. 

If  orAet,  fol.  6 12.     Tke  teeomd  Pari  of  tkt  Cbo* 
m/T^mdmii. 

If  thoo  woaldeat  tanie  things  faythfollyo 

And  do  BoC  Imitate 
So  mmpimfiw,  ao  prrcytelie 

Aad  alep  for  atep  ao  atrayte. 

Drmmi.    Uormee.    Artt  o/  Poeifye,  aig.  A.  iiii. 

I  Ihoy  caBod  a  cooaaell,  where  tbey>irmfifrf  with  one  geoerafl 
ia  llM  OBioieo.  HoUamd.    Li% 


That  preforre 


Xrfvioa,  fol.  573. 


A  ooble  lifo  before  a  lon^,  aad  wish 

To  tmye  a  bedj  with  a  dmngerooa  phyakkei 

ThalTs  swaof  Mb  vrithotit  it 


Skaktfemrt.    CphobnmUf  fot  19^ 

Bol  aioco  so  immpt  vpon  this  bloodie  question, 
Yoo  frooi  the  Potako  warrra,  aad  yoo  from  England 
Aro  boera  arrioed.  Id,    Hmmiet,  U.  290. 

— — — — ^—  Ue  aet  ber  oo 

My  aelfo,  awhile,  to  draw  the  Moor  apart,' 

Aad  bring  hia  kiw^,  when  he  may  Caisio  finde 

Bofidtiog  his  wifo.  Id.    CMAr/Zo,  fot32S. 

■  Do  oot  eiceede 
Tbo  praecript  of  ihia  acroule :  oar  fortooe  lyes 
VpootkisMiyc. 

Md.    jimlkomfmrndaeof^rm^ULS^b. 
And  how  fvre  at  a  view 


iato  tbe  pm^  laa,  rnxf  from  a  hill  de«!rie ; 
a  Ugb-aaigHlBg  horae  of  heaven,  at  every  jmmpt  would  tie. 
'^kmpmtm.     Ummer.    XMod;  book  y.  fol  79. 

J^yj^  ?'"*''?  **^'  '^^  ^  ^^  wntM  admire,  men  aboold  qoaiw 
J  ..«. ...        .       jj^  1^  boooor  of  a/flM^  or  procodeacy,  or 


some'  auch  like  toy ;  but  never  fo  much]  aa  miod  tbo  atriving  for  to 
attaia  unto  the  highest  (.'itch  of  voiiue 

Sir  Tkomuu  North.    Plmlarek,  fol.  S.    Diogemet, 

Here  the  Popea  are  pleased  to  juggle,  as  the  fellow  used  to  do, 
who  bragged  how  far  ne  could  jimip  at  Rhodea,  where  he  knew  no 
Baa  had  aeen  him. 

Brewmi.    Am/  mmd  Snmti^  ch.  x.  p.  829. 

No  indulgence  can  reprive  from  any  puniahmenta  that  we  can  aoo  s 
only  that  one  which  we  ace  not,  the  Doing  tormented  in  purgatory  for 
sins  which  God  bath  forgiven ;  and  there  only  mj  jmmptrt  can  work 
wonders,  and  their  iodulgencea  aro  worth  gold,  id.    A. 

The  fidlera  atrike  up  the  fandango.  In  aa  iaataat,  aa  if  rootsd 
from  the  alombera  of  iacbaatoMat  by  the  magic  tooch  of  a  foirv's 
wand,  every  body  atartcd  up,  aod!the  whole  of  the  house  resounosd 
with  the  uproar  of  clapping  of  hands,  footing, /aaipiM,  and  anappiog 
of  fingers.  Sminiwmt,    Spaimj  let  2§ 

JU'NCATE,  V.  or^     It.    giuncata;  Fr.  jonchie; 

Ju'nkbt,  ft.  >milk  or  cream-cheese,  so  called 

Ju'nebting.  J  because  carried  intra  viminem 

juncea.  (It.  ^'uTtco ;  Fr.  ^onc,  a  rush.)  Menage.  Qitia 
in  junccis  caUithii  circutnfirtur.  Skinner.  Cotg^ve 
calls  it  a  green  cheese,  or  fresh  cheese  made  of  milk 
without  any  rennet,  and  served  in  a  frail  of  green  nuAei* 
Fdciata,  It.  is  also  a  name  gfiven  to  a  kind  of  cheese 
served  in  the  leaves  of  theycrm,  (^fdce.) 

To  go  a  juncaiingt  in  some  parts  of  England,  is  still 
merely  to  go  and  partake  of  ^juncate.  The  word  is 
eitended  to  any  delicacy  or  feasting ;  to  a  fcbtive  en- 
tertainment    And  to  junket^ 

To  feast,  or  treat  with  a  feast« 

If  thou  wilt  permit  the  knackes  and  itmAett  of  the  rhetoricisna,  tbo 
royall  dyahes  of  the  philoeophers,  it  the  vnaanerye  potage  of  tho 
phiariaeia  to  be  aerued  in,  then  sUal  it  be  ie9pardye,  lest  the  bread  of 
tbo  Ghospell  aaucr  noL  UdmU,    Marke,  rh.  viii. 

Their  baaqoettea  they  renew,  and  Umkelt  courses  afler  meats. 

Pkatr.    JSnciifof,  book  viii.  aig.  Y.  it 

Ooe  straighte,  and  take  with  thee,  to  witneaso  il| 

Sixe  of  thy  fellowes  of  the  best  array. 
And  beare  with  you  both  wiaea  and  iMealcj  fit, 

Aad  bid  him  cate. 

Spetuer.    Faerie  Queene,  book  ▼.  cto.  4. 

Wo  abalt  be  put  to  it  perforce,  to  drink  round  in  our  turn,  aod  to 
answer  every  one*a challenge,  to  reserve  (I  say)  a  place  in  ourbodio^ 
both  for  meats,  and  alao  for  fine  cates  and  jumkHtimg  dishes. 

Hoi/amd,     Phifrek,  fol.  50 1 .     Preceptt  of  HemHV 

But  still  in  pleasure  sitting  with  excess, 

Hb  Bk\ory  Jtmkeli  tasted  with  delight, 
Ne*er  can  that  glutton  appetite  suppreaa, 

Where  ev'ry  dish  invites  a  liqu'risb  si|{ht. 

Dragtom,     Tke  lianau*  fTmrt,  book  vt 

As  tooching  all  other  dates,  they  seeme  to  be  tbe  common  aad 
▼ttlgar  sort,  simply  called  datea :  and  yet  both  the  Syriana  and  Kiof 
Juba  bold  them  torjmdkett  and  banketting  dishea. ' 

HoUmmd,    PHmie,  vot  i.  book  zUi.  ch.  iv.  foL  388. 

Yoo  Cknjumket  together  at  nights  upon  your  own  prog,  whta  tba 
ftit  of  the  houae  are  abed ;  aad  have  it  in  your  power  to  BMka 
every  fellow-aervant  your  friend. 

Svi/t,     nork$,  vol.  aii.  p.  29.    Dirtdkm  fe  Sfrooa/S^ 

He  bad  the  gallantry  to  tell  me,  that  at  a  \MUjtmkei  which  he  was 
iavited  to,  the  motion  being  made,  aad  tbe  queation  being  put,  'twas 
by  maid,  wifo  and  widow  reaolv'd,  newume  comiradieemie,  that  a  young 
aprightly  joumeyman  »  abaolutely  aoceaaary  in  their  way  of  businoas. 

Specimior,    No.  298» 

Tbo  neighboura  have  told  me,  that  in  my  abaenco  our  maid  baa  leC 
in  the  spruce  servants  in  the  neighbouriiood  to  jwmketimg^  while 
say  girl  played  and  romped  eveo  in  the  street 

JU.    No.  4d6« 

Tho  apoatle  would  have  ao  revelling,  or  jmmkHimf  upon  tho  altar, 
which  had  beea  uaed,  and  by  that  uae  consecrated  to  the  celebfitioa. 
of  a  au>re  apiritoal  and  divine  repeat 

Smth.    iSermsaa^  Tot  L  p.  88L 

X 


JUMP. 
JUNCATE 


L 


JU  N 

Md  y  immprme^m  ( 
1583.    Jo6^  ck.  uuk  ▼.  4. 

Ov  wnedi  villi  Jmuper  ■od  cheflaoti  crown'd, 
Wnk  MiK  frv*^  •B^  btrrisf  pftiat  tha  frouiid ; 
Aid  kviik  Natura  Uaghs,  and  tUowt  bcr  ttoret  aiwind. 

Dry  firm,     PaHondl. 
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i) 


And  whtrc  low-tafUd  broom, 


Orhoi^orbcirT'd/nqMrariM.        _    ^        ... 

Dy^*     The  Ptetce,  book  i. 

XUNIPERINUS,  in  Botoiiy,  •  gwnis  of  the  class 
JHoma^  order  MonaddpMa,  natural  order  Coniferm. 
Ocneric  character:  male  flower,  catkin  ovate;  calyx 
earif;  alMDeiis  thrae:  female  flower,  calyx  three-parted; 
fgwSi^  petals  three ;  styles  three  ;  berry  three-seeded, 
Onrec  tabercles ;  seeds  nuciform. 

Fifteen  species,  mostly  natives  of  Europe  and  North 
Ammcm.  J.  communii,  the  common  Juniper,  is  a 
BBtiYe  of  England.  J.  sabina,  the  savin,  of  which  there 
ate  two  wieties,  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
«r.  Ftfftiit0iia  produces  the  red  cedar  of  which  pencils 
~  ;  Jr.  BermutUiuui  is  a  native  of  the  Bermuda 
Tbe  wood  is  similar  in  colour  and  scent  to  the 
eedar,  but  much  harder,  and  is  used  in  building 
:  it  ia  remarkably  durable. 
JUNK,  1^  /tuuo ;  It.  giunco.  A  large  ship  of 
of  emnmon  use  in  the  Indies.    Unless,  (says 

r*)  which  is  very  probable,  the  word  be  of  Indian 

oiigui.  I  shcHild  derive  it,  with  Minshew,  either  from  the 
'naoii^  becaase  this  ship  resembles  a  ruiA,  (lougi 
jmcwn  mmuiatur,)  or,  a  jungendo.    For  the 
dcriTalion  from  the  Malay  4i^ng,  see  Cuiiu, 

I  ths  |iwt  Auantta,  (cbat  yoa  call  AaMrica,)  wkiali 
raMcaaoaii  abounded  ihaa  ia  Call  sbipt. 

Bacon,     The  New  Ailmtiim 


JovK.  pokipe  finom  the  preceding  junc,  applied  to 
A  pieee  ti  some  length  and  thicknesji. 
The  word  is  eommonly  used  by  shipwrights  to  ex- 
to  of  cables  cid  into  amall  pitcea^  which, 
hating  beea  untwisted,  are  applied  to  various  use% 


is  kaotty,  aad,  \mn%  eat  into  toiall  jmnkt  aad  plaottd^ 
ap  froai  aacb  kaob. 

Tk»  Sm§mr  Came,  boak  L  aote  v.fiMb 

What  of  the  can* 


Cat 

U 


■aUUghtl 


aad  aacb  tbc  larfait  part  rvnunat 
a  yaid  ia  laagth,  aad  liad 


JUL    A.  bookuL\.127. 

JUKKSETLON,alUmate]y  an  Island  and  Peninsula, 
■satly  at  one  extremity  of  the  Siamese  Empire,  derives 
ilB  BaoBe,  whidi  has  been  variously  metamorphosed 
br  Eoropean  writers,  (Qunsalan,  Jun^lau,  Juncaloan, 
on,  Jansalam.  and  Jimkceylon,)  from  the  Malay 
U^jdog,  or  H&jdng  S&lang,  i.  e.  the  extremity  of 
J.  the  denomination  given  by  the  Polynesians  to 
ilii^  Sootbem  Cape  in  7^  46'  North  and  dS""  20'  East 
\,  lhcroft>re,or  perhaps  Selang,  (i.  e.  "  chequered, 
',"  Ac.)  is  the  proper  name  of  the  Island, 
r  nad^baak  which  separates  it  from  the  Con- 
,  ia  covered  at  high  water,  which  rises  about  ten 
ia  spria^tides.  It  also  forms  the  North-Eastern 
oaity  of  tbe  Stralls  of  Malacca,  is  forty  miles  io 
length  and  fifteen  in  breadth ;  and  consists  of  a  wclU 
wooded  nsoantainous  ndge,  shelving  gradually  down  to 
fto  flbore.  The  low  lands  have  generally  a  clayey  soil, 
are  well- watcBcd  and  (ertile.   Bice  of  various  kinds* 


and  excellent  in  quality,  is  coltirated  in  the  more  leve.    JJ^J- 
grouuds,  while  the  foresU  on  the  high  lands  furnish  an  8KYU>W. 
abundance  of  timber ;  but  tin  is  the  most  valuable  pro-    ly^y. 
duction  of  the  Island.    The  mines  are  excavated  Kke  >^^^^ 
caverns,  and  wholly  under  tbe  management  of  Chinese. 
Some  of  the  ore  assayed  at  Calcutta  yielded  65  per  cent 
of  pure  tin.    The  climate  is  comparatively  temperate, 
aiid  the  rain  in  the  South-West  monsoon,  from  May 
to  November,   moderate,   with    calm   weather,    while 
North-East  winds  prevail  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.    Tlie  adjoining  Continent,  though  blessed  vrith  a 
roost  luxuriant  soil   and  the  greatest  facilities  for  com- 
merce, is  very  thinly  inhabited  by  an  impoverished  and 
unprotected  people  ;  the  natural,  but  deplorable,  con- 
sequence of  having  barbarous  and  predatory  neighbours 
abroad,  and  a  misguided    and  oppressive  Government 
at  home.     The  impassable  forests  which  cover  the 
mountains  in  the  interior  of  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca, 
cut  off  all  intercourse,  except  by  sea,  between  this  Pro- 
vince and  the  seat  of  Government ;  so  that  it  has  been 
much  neglected,  and  has  often  fallen  into  tbe  hands  of 
neighbouring  Potentates.    The  inhabitants,  who   are 
principally  Budd'hists  of  Siamese  origin,  or  Chinese 
and  MaUys,  (the  latter  Mohammedans,)  wereso  rednced 
by  thedesohaingwarfiure  lately  carried  on  by  tbeBermese, 
that,  in  1824,  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  1000, 
although  their  numbers  were  14,000  before  the  war  com- 
menced.  About  178S,  the  Malays  of  Kedah  (Queda)  for 
a  short  period  got  possesaion  of  this  'Island,  and  repeat- 
edly offered  it  to  the  British  Government.     In  1810  it 
waa  taken  by  the  Bermese  who  were  soon  driven  oat  for 
want  of  provisions ;  and  it  is  now  a  dependency  on 
Pnngah,a  Siamese  district,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  flows  into  the  sea  nearly  o|)posite  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Island  of  PdkS-Panjang.  (Long  Island.)     The 
proximity  of  Selang  to  the  territory  lately  acquired  by 
Great  Britain,  renders  it  an  object  of  more  interest  now 
than  at  aay  preceding  period.     Forrest,  Voyage  to  New 
Ouimea;  Elmore,  Indian  Seat;  Svmes,  Embamy  toJra; 
Hamilton,  £af<  India  GazeUeerl  Sd  Edit  vol.  it.  p.  6S. 

JU'NTO,  or\     Sp.  junto^  from  ^the  Let  junebm^ 

Jo'ncto.       J  joined. 

A  band  or  knot  of  people ;  a  combination  or  coo* 

foderacy. 

Aad  theM  to  be  Mt  ob  by  plot  sod  coataltat  on  with  a  /mfo  of 
doryyaiOF  400  liccoovn. 

Hum.     IVori^  ToL  L  Ibl.  dCB.    4  Reply  tfs  em  jtuwer 
the  Dodrime  md  Vucip/me  of  Vworct, 


Hero  it  was  worth  obKnrinf  with  what  rmiirnation  tho  /i 
lords  Cas  they  were  then  called)  wereaubniued  to  hj  their  adIierciMi 
sad  fuUoweri. 

Strip.     Hittory  of  ike  latt  four  Ytart  of  Quern  Amme. 

No,  ooe  braien  wall,  one  diucesao  bi.'.hop,  will  better  defeod  this 
enclosed  garden  of  the  church,  than  a  jmmcto  of  6ve  hundred  thrubii 
than  ail  the  quicksets  of  Geneva,  and  all  the  thorns  and  brambles  of 
presbytery.  SouiA.    Sermome,  vol.  vii.  p.  70. 

The  pnxzling  sons  of  party  next  appear' d, 
In  dark  cabaU  and  m\;*hxy  Junto*  met ; 

And  now  they  whinper'd  cluw,  now  shmrgfing  rearM 
Th'  important  shoolder  ;  then,  at  if  to  get 
New  Ujfhl,  their  twinkling  eyes  were  inward  set. 

TAout»om.     The  Caelie  of  ImAtience,  can.  1. 

Fr.  iroirc ;  It.  avorio ;  Lat« 
e6iir,  from  barrui^  an  elephant, 
from  /)a^-t't,  heavy,  ob  gravUatem^ 
on  account  of  its  g^reat  weight 
The  tooth  of  the  elcphauL  For  ivory-biack,  see  tho 
Quotation  from  Boyle. 

s2 


rVORY,  n. 
I'voav«  adj. 

FvOaT-BLACK 

FVORT-STUDDBD. 
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IVORY. 

JUPJTBR 
ANJ> 
JUNO. 


Hii  feUw  had  t  tUf  tipptd  wUh  bon, 
A  pair  of  tables  all  of  *9on/. 

Chaueer.    The  Somjmouret  Tale,  v.  7324. 
And  with  a  roset  jfouth  his  eies  and  coanlnaance  ouercheard, 
Aod  white  as  burnisht  inery  fine  his  neek  and  bands  appear'd. 

Pha$r.    .^fiSiieuHbookLiig.B.iiU. 
The  doabtfall  maid,  sceiog  her  selfe  deteiyda^ 

Wu  all  abasht,  and  her  pore  ivory 
I&to  a  cleare  caroatioo  sudaaine  dyde. 

Spenter.    Faerie  Qyeene,  book  iii.  can,  3, 
He,  back  returning  bj  the  yuone^re^ 

Remounted  vp  as  Iignt  as  cheerful  larke, 
Aod  on  his  little  wings  the  dreame  he  bore 
In  hute  vnto  bis  lord,  where  he  him  left  aforv. 

Id,    Jb,  book  i.  can.  1. 


Yet  nav  our  emiBent  painters  eoont  thai  black,  which  Ibqr  ^I  ^  IVCMtY ' 

ivitfy^hcit  the  perfectest  that  has  been  hitherto  einploved  in  their         .^  ' 
art.    And  this  sable  may  be  made  of  ivory,  without  addiuon^  only  by  JUplTER 
burning  it  awhile  in  a  close  pot.  ^^^ 

Bojfie.    fVorktf  vol.  iii.  p.  487.    0/  MenU  great  Jgmormeo  •/  Me     JUXCL 
Utet  of  Naiural  Thingo,  -»*^i^^ 

From  his  numbn'd  hands  the  ivory'ttudded  reins^ 
Dropt  in  the  dust,  are  traiPd  along  the  plaias. 

Pope.    Homor,    Uiad,  book  ▼• 

As  pliant  hands  in  shaf^et  refin'd 

Rich  ivVy  carve  and  smooth, 
His  laws  thus  mould  each  ductile  mind| 

And  every  passion  sooth. 

Jonee.    A  Turkieh  Ode.    O/Metiki. 
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JUPITER  and  JUNO,  ZEY2  cai  •HPA,  the  chief 
Ood  and  Goddess  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology. 
The  Greek  name  of  the  God,  according  to  Plato,  speaks 
its  own  meaning,  though  it  is  not  easy  of  comprehen* 
aion ;  ^^n  M  o^  ^lov  Karava^ffa$.  mx^^s  70^  i^rw  oToy 
\oyor  TO  Tov  Acoe  ovofta;  (Craiylut ;}  and  he  explains 
it  much  as  Diodorus  Siculna  does^  (i.  12.)  as  implying 
the  great  animating  Principle.  It  is  derived,  says  the 
latter,  avo  rS  ZHN,  or,  as  he  qualifies  it  in  another 
place,  (iii.  6L)  awo  rS  KoX&t  2;HN:  Jupiter,  like 
Osiris,  whom  he  resembles  in  many  particulars,  as  Juno 
does  Isis,  having  first  taught  mankind  a  better  economy 
of  life  than  they  originally  practised.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other,  and,  as  we  think,  more  fanciful  etymologies. 
Thus  Ze^e  has  been  traced  to  Aeov,  fear,  whence  the 
Genitive  Aiov  and  the  Dative  Ail*  are  readily  formed ; 
ur  again  to  Biw  for  Mw^  I  moisten  (with  rain.)  *Epa 
is  deduced  from  aijp^  the  air ;  or  from  the  same  sources 
as  7ptt^,  a  hero ;  that  is,  from  apa,  a  thing  to  be  wished 
for  ;  €/>a,  the  earth,  or  Ifpw9^  love.  *H/»<i,  according  to 
Socrates,  (who  was  far  firom  being  above  this  unsatis- 
factory trifling,)  in  the  Craiylm  of  Plato,  before  cited, 
isp  quaii  c/mkti^,  that  is,  andabU^  because  she  excites 
love  in  Jupiter;  or,  as  Bryant  saySy^H/^a  is  a. title,  not 
a  name,  and  signifies  the  Lady,  just  as  Sarah  does. 
The  Latin  names  of  both  Deities  are  derived  a  ju* 
vando;  for  Jupiter  is  Juvam  Pater;  (Cic.  de  Nat 
Deor.  li.  25, 26.  Aulus  Gellios,  v.  12.)  or,  to  follow  the 
later  authority  of  the  learned  Selden,  Joi>w,  the  ancient 
Nominative,  bore  the  same  meaning  as  Bdus,  Lord  ; 
and  Jupiter  is  no  other  than  *lad  wa-r^p,  or  Jehovah 
Pater.  'Icto  is  recognised  in  an  Oracular  verse  of  the 
Clarian  Apollo,  which  may  be  found  in  Macrobius. 
(Sat.  i.  18.) 

^ff^M  Wf  ird9rm  »irmrt9  0>w  tpftu  'lAO. 

And  Jupiter  is  thus  originally  a  corruption  of  the  in- 
effable tetragrammaton  of  the  Jews.  (De  Diia  Syris 
Synt  ii.  Works^  ii.  p.  329.  See  also  Cudworth,  Int. 
Syst.  i.  4.  p.  451.)  Much  more  of  this  Etymological 
connection  with  a  purer  Theology  may  be  found  in 
Bryant. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  collect  within  our  nar- 
row limits  a  tithe  of  the  numerous  legends  relating  to 
these  Deities;  and  we  must  be  content  with  a  few 
authentic  particulars  gathered  from  the  writings  of  the 
Poets,  or  from  such  Prose  writers  as  have  expressly 


treated  on  their  History  and  Worship.  The  facts  to  be 
gleaned  from  Hesiod,  our  eldest  authority,  are  but  Hesoi- 
scanty.  In  his  Theogonia  he  recounts  the  well-known 
tale  in  which  Chronos  is  made  to  devour  his  children  as 
soon  as  produced  by  Rhea,  in  order  to  avert  the  cala- 
mity which  had  been  threatened,  that  he  should  be 
dethroned  by  one  of  his  own  offiqiring.  Rhea's  grief, 
her  consultation  with  her  parents  Terra  and  Coelum, 
during  her  pregnancy  with  Jupiter,  her  youngest  bom, 
their  advice  that  she  should  take  refuge  in  Crete,  the 
birth  of  her  child,  who  is  educated  in  that  island  by 
Terra,  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Argaeus,  the  substitution  of 
a  stone  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  to  satiate  the  un- 
natural appetite  of  his  Father,  are  all  briefly  related. 
The  infant  Jupiter  rapidly  attained  adolescence :  the  Uhaej  f( 
passage  which  states  this  fact  is  by  no  means  clearly  Jupiter, 
expressed,  but  it  appears  as  if  not  more  than  a  single 
year  elapsed  before  he  made  his  successful  assault  upon 
the  throne  of  Chronos,  compelled  him  to  return  the  He  de- 
atone  which  he  had  last  swallowed,  released  his  uncles  thrones 
from  imprisonment,  and  assumed  the  Government  in  Chroous. 
his  own  person.  The  stone  was  fixed  deeply  in  the 
ground  by  the  new  Sovereign,  in  Pytho,  at  the  foot  of 
Parnassus,  as  a  monument  of  this  great  revolution ;  and 
his  uncles,  out  of  gratitude  for  their  restoration  to  free- 
dom, placed  at  his  command  the  lightnings  and  thun- 
derbolts which  hitherto  had  been  concealed  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Earth.  The  punishment  of  the  Sons  of  Japetus 
is  the  first  exploit  of  the  Heavenly  Monarch.  Menoetias, 
on  account  of  the  insolence  of  his  demeanour,  was 
hurled  thunder-stricken  to  Erebus  :  Atlas,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  such  was  the  absolute  decree  of  his 
master,  Taifniv  t^ap  oi  poTpav  eBcuraaio  ftririera  Zcvf,  was 
compelled  to  undergo  his  Heaven-bearing  toil:  and 
Prometheus  was  condemned  to  the  chain,  the  column,  Proa«ihfw 
and  the  eagle,  till  Hercules  should  release  him  from 
torture.  Jove*s  anger  against  Prometheus  had  not  been 
causeless.  This  son  of  Japetus  first  attempted  to  cheat 
the  all-wise  in  the  partition  of  an  Ox.  In  the  skin  of 
one  half  of  this  animal  he  laid  the  flesh,  fat,  and  entrails, 
in  the  other  half  he  enclosed  the  bones ;  and  though 
not  obscurely  forewarned,  by  the  God,  of  the  certainty 
of  detection,  he  boldly  challenged  him  to  take  his  choice. 
This  adventure  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  anger  of 
Jupiter  against  men,  and  in  consequence  of  it  Bones 
are  still  offered  in  sacrifices.  But  it  was  not  until  Pro- 
metheus had  sinned  still  deeper  by  the  thefl  of  the 
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(Ire,  that  Jupiter  proceeded  ain^inst  him  with  ex- 
'O  tremity  of  punishment  Briareus,  Cottus,  and  Gyges 
^*^-  ^  were  next  exiled,  chiefly,  as  it  seems,  on  account  of  their 
^-^  fH'vat  aixe  and  strength ;  but  during  the  rebellion  of  thte 
*^^  Titans,  these  qualities  became  necessary  for  the  support 
'  of  Jupiter,  and  the  possessors  of  them  were  recalled, 

and  performed  good  service  in  tliat  ten  yearn*  war. 
After  the  lapse  of  that  period,  while  the  fortune  on 
either  side  appeared  equal,  Jupiter  with  great  wisdom 
iavited  his  allies  to  a  splendid  banquet  There  they 
were  lavishly  supplied  with  immortal  delicacies,  apfuva 
^turrm,  Nccrap  t'  iftfipo0tii¥  tc,  and  at  its  close  the  God, 
in  a  set  speech,  reminded  them  that  more  than  enough 
time  had  been  spent  in  contest  and  urged  them  to  in- 
creased exertion.  Cottus  in  their  joint  names  replied, 
promising'  to  conquer,  and  Olympus  reechoed  with 
shouts  of  assent  and  applause.  (459 — 663.) 

The  Gigantomachia  which  ensued  was  more  fearful 
than  all  the  former  war&re,  and  is  described  with  much 
fire  by  the  Poet.  Its  issue  might  have  been  doubtful 
If  Jupiter  had  not  employed  his  thunderbolts  ;  (697.) 
and  Hesiod  is  so  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their 
mi^t.  that  be  dedicates  nearly  thirty  lines  to  the  eflects 
which  they  produced.  Jupiter  in  the  end  triumphs ; 
snd  the  Titans  are  consigned  to  Tartarus,  the  horrors 
of  which  abode  are  painted  in  detail.  A  second  thun- 
dering not  less  terrific  than  the  first,  and  occupying  an 
equal  number  of  lines,  is  necessary  to  repress  the  fury 
of  T^hoeus.  who  is  bom  to  Terra  in  these  regions, 
"nit  monster  flamed  and  hissed  from  a  hundre<l  dragon- 
heads, sometimes  he  roared  like  a  bull,  at  others  like  a 
lioQ  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  some  mischief  would  have 
happened,  mu  pv  rcr  iw\f.ro  Kp^ow  ifkifxavov^  if  Jupiter 
had  not  brandished  his  flery  weapons,  liefore  whose  heat 
the  £arth  melted  like  tin,  and  thus  hud  driven  his 
mutilated  caemy  to  the  very  depth  of  the  infernal  re- 
l^onsL  It  seems  to  have  been  tif\er  the  attainment  of 
these  conqoests  that  the  Go<ls,  nt  the  suggestion  of 
Terra,  assigned  the  chief  sway  to  Jupiter,  and  received 
at  his  hands  the  various  appointments  which  he  was 
pleased  to  distribute  among  them.  (881.  5.) 

Jupiter  now  found  leisure  for  gentler  occupations. 
and  his  first  wife  was  Metis ;  after  marrying  her,  the 
Spirit  of  his  father  Chronos  appears  to  have  raged  in- 
eoatrollably  within  him.  Coclum  and  Terra  whis])ered 
to  him  the  like  evil  suspicion  which  had  induced  Chronos 
to  deronr  his  children,  and  Jupiter,  in  order  to  antici* 
pnte  this  necessity,  ate  up  his  wife.  She  was  at  that 
time  pregnant  with  Minerva,  and  would  have  been  so 
sfkerwards  with  a  son,  who,  if  he  had  ever  been  be- 
mMma,  would  have  proved  King  of  Gods  and  Men. 
After  thb  oonjogal  meal,  he  married  Themis ;  and  as  a 
Che  corse  was  not  impending  over  her  progeny,  their 
MBoe  was  numerous.  The  Hone,  Eunomia,  Dice  and 
^  Kranc  and  The  Parcse.  About  this  time,  however, 
the  God  appears  to  have  love<l  somewhat  diffusely. 
Enrjnome.  an  Ocean  Nymph,  presented  him  with  the 
Graces  ;  Ceres  made  him  the  happy  father  of  Proser- 
pine ;  Ttie  Nine  Muses  sprang  from  his  commerce  with 
M neuKisyne ;  and  the  choicest  of  the  heavenly  brood, 
ApoUo  and  Diana,  testified  that  he  had  not  sighed  in 
vain  far  LAlona.  Still  he  contracted  third  nuptials, 
^  thoo^  bound  by  all  these  tender  ties ;  and  from  his 
htvful  onion  with  Juno  were  produced  llebe.  Mars,  and 
Eileithuia.  Meanwhile,  although  her  hapless  mother 
had  died  aAer  having  been  eaten,  the  vital  principle  was 
strong  within  the  child  whom  Metis  had  conceived,  and 


Minerva  made  her  way,  from  the  bowels,  through  the 
head,  of  her  astonished  surviving  Parent. 


Aiifiiv,  iy^BMM^Mv,  ilyirr^r**,  Ar^mwwnft 
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Juno  next  bore  Vulcan.  Mercury  was  a  son  of  Jove 
by  Maia;  Bacchus  by  Semele  ;  Hercules  by  Alcmene: 
and  here  the  Catalogue  abruptly  concludes. 

These  materials,  it  must  l>e  confessed,  form  but  a 
slender  stock  whereon  to  graft  the  many  and  compli- 
cated branches  which  afterwards  were  inserted  in  it. 
Yet  probably  Hesiod  conveyed  all  the  knowledge  of  his 
times  as  it  regarded  Jupiter,  for  his  Poem  is  expressly 
directed  to  matters  connected  with  him.  In  turning  to 
Homer  we  must  bear  in  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  that  HoMcr. 
such  notices  as  he  affords  of  the  Cloud-compeller  and 
his  Queen  arc  not  more  than  incidental ;  that  they  do 
not  form  the  great  subject-matter  of  his  Poem ;  and  that 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  sup|)osed  that  the  Machinery 
which  he  founded  upon  the  actions  of  the  Gods  con- 
nected with  his  great  Epic,  was  ever  adopted  as  a  part 
of  the  Religious  belief  of  the  Greeks ;  any  more  than 
that  of  the  JEneid  became  incorporated  in  the  Roman 
Creed.  The  Jupiter  of  Homer  appears  to  have  been 
endowed,  not  perhaps  with  Omniscience,  but  certainly 
with  great  extent  of  wisdom,  as  is  sufficiently  implied 
by  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  epithets  €v/>i;oTfv, 
fkffrtcTf)ft  &c.  To  a  Pagan,  his  sovereign  power  would  be 
evinced  as  Bwv  vwarot  ami  u/i«r7of,  (//.  T.  258.)  as  the 
Father  who  Otoiot  km  * kwOpmiroiiriv  avM4ret^  (Od.  Y. 
112.)  ss  the  God  who,  to  each  man  at  will,  d-^faOpv  r« 
raroV  tc  Stiot*  iv^arai  y^  iwavta,  {Od.  A.  236.)  and  as 
he  who  c/ixiyt  iravr*  iOvvti.  (IL  P.  632.)  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  these  and  many  similar  cipressions 
with  the  equally  distinct  avowal  that  he  was  under  the 
control  of  Fate.  No  one  need  be  told  that  the  Homeric 
Jupiter  was  subject  to  a  bliftd  Necessity  ;  and  that  the 
Poet  is  occasionally  inconsistent  with  himself  respecting 
the  deg^ree  of  subjection.  Even  later  Ages  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  emancipated  the  God  from  this  yoke  so 
galling  to  his  pride.  We  read  of  an  altar  in  Klis  bear- 
ing the  inscTiption  Motpa^cm,  a  title  which  Paiisaniaa 
states  is  undoubtedly  belonging  to  Jupiter,  and  which 
at  first  sight  might  be  supposed  to  imply  that  the  Fates 
were  under  his  guidance.  It  is  not  so,  however,  that  it 
is  explained  ;  it  is  made  to  refer  solely  to  his  knowledge 
of  all  which  those  Powers  intend  to  dispense  to  Man- 
kind; itf\a  orvctfTiycViWijtfiKcryai  AiOT,  ov  ra  ayOpwwmfp 
o7l€P  o^a  itioafft¥  ai  Siutpat,  xml  o^a  fty  xttpvtai  aiJHCi.'^ 
(v.  15.)  See  olso  viii.  37.  and  x.  24.,  in  which  last  pas- 
sage mention  is  made  of  an  Apollo  Moiragetes :  though 
any  partnership,  we  may  imagine,  would  be  destructive 
of  Jove's  supremacy.  In  another  passage  of  the  same 
writer,  however,  the  subjection  of  the  Fotes  is  plainly 
avowed.  Phidias  had  car\'ed  these  Goddesses  on  the 
head  of  one  of  the  Statues  of  Jove,  because,  as  Paiisantas 
adds,  tii\a  li  vaci  ti}k  vcff'b'/icV^a'  fioytf  oi  vuOtvOai, 
(i.  40.)  The  question  is  very  acutely,  we  need  not  add 
very  sarcastically,  discussed  in  the  Zci-t  *X€7x<»/<cvof 


*  Nothiag  can  b«  more  remote  from  the  original  than  the  I^tin 
interpretation  of  Amas«ut.  Vtmt  rmim  ipie  Part  as  in  poteitatc  ha  bet 
m\\iv\  quMid  til  vet  mim  tit  Aomim  Falo  prtncriptum  mmt.  Bv  a 
gratuitous  addition  of  fi\t  wonii  (which  it  it  but  fair  to  mv  hm  bu 
marked  in  Italics)  the  tranalator  has  completely  chaoged  the  meaning 
u(  I'auaaoios. 


ControIM 
by  Fate 
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aAertfmids  firMd  Jiuo  fiom  her  confiDementv  on  con- 
dilKm  that  she  should  aflbni  the  withed-for  infonnation, 
by  the  attainment  of  which  he  was  reitorcd  to  his  lost 
•Ml  ia  IlMiven.  (Im  Yitg.  EcL  iw.  62.) 

When  the  ill  tenns  opon  which  Juno  is  reputed  to 
haeme  lived  with  her  hasband,  and  the  many  testimo- 
mies  which  are  afibfded  of  her  not  very  gentle  spirit,  are 
called  to  mind,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  one 
•f  the  ceremonies  in  the  sacrifice  to  her,  under  her  title 
th^mmba^  (Ta^XMH)  was  symbolical  of  the  meeknees 
which  was  deemed  necessary  in  a  wife.  The  gall  of 
tbc  ¥ietim  which  was  offered  in  these  rites  was  not  left 
wUh  the  other  entrails,  hut  carefully  set  apart  upon  the 
altar ;  and  the  reason  assigiied  was  this,  that  all  gall 
(X^M)  ^*^  enger  should  be  carefully  removed  from 
£««  tjfi^  rnhnu  rift  •i«o^<tfvo<Viyt,  vawtp  aiVoi;, 
%¥  m^Xi/^op  mai  i^v,  ^i^   wiKpou^  wamp  a\oi|Vp 

^mpftrnxmi^t.  (Plut  Conjugialia  Prascrfiia,)  The 
if  she  is  not  much  belied,  had  a  far  greater 
yuportwrn  of  the  aloe  than  of  the  sweet-wiue  in  her 
eoflipoMtion  ;  and  the  draughts  which  she  administered 
fta-Japiter  partook  mote  of  the  unpalatable  bittcmese 
af  Wifmcm  than  of  the  lueoioas  austerity  (as  Plutarch 
e^Uait)ar  Nectar. 

Tha  Able  af  the  aonual  visit  paid  by  Jupiter,  accom- 
paaiad  by  the  whole  train  of  Olympus,  to  the  Ethiopians, 
aft  irboae  taUc  he  ia  banqueted  for  twelve  days,  is  said 
bf  IXodarua  Sieuias  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Homer 
ilL  A.  42S.)  from  a  religious  ceremony  of  the  Egyp* 
tiaaa.  Ihe  shrine  of  their  Jupiter,  once  in  each  year, 
araa  seat  hjthe  Prieata,  by  watei^carriage,  into  Africa, 
aad  hravght  back  again,  as  if  the  God  himself  returned 
a  few*  dajsT  absence.  Lucian,  who  noticed  the 
tfoabla  which  this  entertainment  must  have  given 
to  tha  hftsM^  daubia  whether  Jupiter  was  sufficiently 
graCefttl  far  it  (Ilc^  Qvciw^.)  So  the  retreat  of  the 
fanpataiOBed  Jare  with  his  wily  Queen  to  the  summit  of 
Ua,  which  we  have  jtat  noticed,  and  which  has  fur^ 
aahad  ooa  af  tha  most  richly  ornamented  passages  in 
the  Jiiad^  (X.)  u  thought  by  Diodoras  to  represent, 
■adcr  Poetical  imagery,  an  annual  Festival  celebrated  in 
tha  aama  Coantry,  in  which  the  shrines  both  of  the  God 
aad  Goddeaa  are  carried  up  a  mountain,  and  deposited 
aa  a  bed  of  flowees.  (i.  97.) 

//.  a.  347. 

Fbto  (de  Jl^.  iii.  torn.  iii.  p.  269.  ed,  Bipont)  has 

■faiBMacally  deformed  this  highly  finished  and  beauti- 

fa%  fdlatad  incident,  ia  order  to  strengthen  the  inter- 

*  ~'bb  af  PoetT]^  which  he  has  suggested  to  be  neces- 

Ibr  the  good  of  his  Commonwealth.     If  in  the  re* 

of  HoBier  there  ia  any  point  which  criticism  may 

tn«it  18  the  unseasonable  Catalogue  of  hi^  former 

with  which  the  Thunderer  preludes  his  ardent 

oa  to  hia  wife :  in  Plato,  on  the  contrary,  the 

■halt  aoene  is  uidecorously  represented.     Instead  of  the 

"^  *  ioer  gnat**  with  which  the  Ptoet  inspires  the  God, 

[ipean,  at  depicted  by  the  Philosopher,  little  better 

a  drunken  rake.    The  fresh,  green  turf,  the  lotus, 

the  hyadnth  are  plucked  away,  the  curtain  of  the 

gpldea  elood  in  withdrawn,  and  the  couch  of  frafrrance 

aad  the  bower  of  miats  are  equally  denied  to  the  ena- 

L    ■amredpair. 

KT      The  lovca  of  Jupiter  aad  Juno,  acconling  to  Hi»mer, 
r^acae  aft  finft  atolcn.  AaW  K^^m^  toK^a%.  (JU  ac  894.) 


Photius,  (cic)  indeed,  has  preserved  a  passage  froa  JUWI'k^ 
Ptolemy  Hephestion  which  would  induce  a  belief  that      AND 
she  was  long  cruel,  and   that  Jupiter,  in  order  to  at-     JUNO. 
suage  his  passion,  had  recourse  to  an  odd  refrigerant   ^  ^v^*^ 
sitting  down  upon  a  rock.     Yet  before  this,  the  Scho 
liast  on  the  lUad  (K.  295.)   makes  her  the   Mother 
of  Prometlieus,   by  Eurymedon,   her  Orst  lover;    a 
circumstance  which,  if  it  be  true,  sufficiently  accounta 
(or  Jupiter's  hostility  to  him.     The  story  of  the  God's 
transformation  into  a  Cuckoo,  in  order  to  obtain  her 
favours,  is  thought,  by  Erasmus  among  others,  to  be  of 
modem  invention,  but  we  shall  see  presently  that  it 
rests  on  good  authority.     It  must  be  admitted  that  he 
chose  an  inauspicious  bird  for  the  commencement  of  an 
amour  which  was  to  terminate  in  marriage.     Whether 
Juno  was  brought  up  at  Samoa,  or  by  Tethys  in  tha 
Ocean,  is  a  matter  of  dispute.     Homer  puts  the  latter 
assertion  into  her  own  mouth,  when  she  is  borrowing 
the  cestus  from  Venus.  (//.  X.  19S.) 

The  Samians,  we  are  told  by  Pausanias,  (vii.  4.)  Her  con- 
maintained  that  she  was  bom  in  their  Island,  near  the  nection 
river  Imbrasus,  under  a  willow,  which  was  still  shown  withSaaos 
in  the  time  of  the  narrator,  growing  in  the  precincts  of 
her  Temple ;  and  Peacocks,  says  Atlienaus,  (xiv.  655.) 
were  first  discovered  in  that  Island,  and  therefore  were 
considered  sacred  to  Juno. 

The  Poet  Holen,  referred  to  by  Pausanias,  (ii.  13.) 
makes  the  Hours  her  early  guardiana.  Her  early  re- 
sidence in  Samoa,  thence  called  Parthenia,  and  her 
nuptials  in  that  Island  with  Jupiter,  her  magnificent 
Temple,  in  which  she  is  represented  in  the  habit  of  a 
Bride,  and  her  annual  sacrifices  afler  the  manner  of 
nuptial  rites,  furnish  Lactuntius  with  a  strong  argu- 
ment, very  pointediv  stated,  against  her  divinity.  Si  ergo 
adolevU,  ii  rirgo  fuU  prima,  pottea  mulier,  kowiinem 
fuimtqui  non  inidligil,  pecudtm  iefaielur.  (JjimL  L  17.) 
Her  Image  in  this  Temple  once  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
some  Argive  pirates.  They  attempted  to  carry  it  away,  but 
the  waves  refused  to  yield  to  their  oars,  and  their  vessel 
remained  stationary.  Struck  by  the  prodigy,  they  left 
the  Statue  on  the  shore,  where  it  was  found  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  by  the  islanders,  who,  very  rationally 
supposing  that  it  had  attempted  to  run  away,  fastened 
it  to  a  willow.  (Atheneus,  xv.  4.)  Samos,  Lacedvmon, 
Mycens,  and  Argos  were  especially  under  Juno*a 
protection,  as  she  herself  declares  of  three  of  them  in  the 
Iliad. 

Htm  XfAu  T^%7(  fM9  wXit  flXrurmi  uet  nJLm|| 

A.4ee. 

Yet  such  is  her  bitter  spirit  of  revenge  that  she  will 

abandon  every  one  of  these  favourite  abodes  to  destmc- 

tion,  provided  Jupiter  will  allow  her  to  glut  her  hatred 

upon  Trny.     Her  Temple  in  Argos  is  amply  described  WtthArns 

by  Ptiusanias.    It  was  richly  adorned ;  among  its  votive 

oflTerings  was  the  shield  which  Pythagoras  recognised 

as  belorging  to  himself  while  his  spirit  aninmtcd  the 

body  of  Euphorbus  during  the  Trojan  war  ;  a  colossal 

Statue  of  the  Goddess,  by  Polycletus,  sat  on  a  throne  of 

Ivory  and  gold.    Her  crown  bore  highly  finished  figures 

of  the  Graces  and  the  Hours.    In  one  hand  she  held  the 

mystic  pomegranate  ;  (Araobius,  v.  p.  159.  Pausanias, 

vii.  17.)  in  the  other  a  sceptre  crowned  with  a  Cuckoo, 

for  the  very  reason  which  Erasmus  has  above  rejected.* 

Near  this  Statue  stood  upon  a  column  the  most  ancient 

•  S«e  alfo  l'aiiunia«,  ii.  36.  when  Japilcr*!  title  CoccyyiM  it 
pUisfd  by  a  MmiUr  rtCri 
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Iniown  Imagfe  of  Juno.  It  was  made  of  wild-pear-wood, 
and  brought  by  tbe  Arrives  from  Tiryntba,  on  the  sack 
of  that  city.  Pausanias,  who  had  seen  it,  describes  it  to 
have  been  of  a  moderate  size,  and  in  a  sitting  posture. 
Of  the  legends  which  he  relates,  he  adds,  '*  I  do  not 
believe,  but  I  am  bound  not  to  neglect  them."  (ii.  17.) 
Maximus  Tyrius  has  bestowed  a  few  words  on  the  above 
celebrated  Statue,  but  they  are  such  words  as  no  lan- 
guage but  Greek  can  supply.  The  sculptor,  he  says, 
has  exhibited  the  Goddess  XevKuXeyov^  iKt^momjx^^t 
slivjrip,  eleifiova,  paaikiKrjv.  {Diss,  xxvi.  Quid  sit  So' 
cratis  Deus  ?) 

The  patronage  bestowed  by  Juno  upon  Carthage  was 
probably  adopted  by  Virgil  from  tradition  ;  it  is  noticed 
by  Ovid  also,  (Fast  xi.)  and  by  Silius  Italicus.  (i.  26.) 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  prayer  which  Apuleius  makes 
Psyche  address  to  Juno,  which  embraces  in  a  short 
compass  the  names  of  many  of  her  favourite  abodes, 
and  some  of  the  disputed  occurrences  in  her  history 
which  we  have  just  noticed.  Magni  Jovis  germana,  et 
conjfiga^  sive  tu  Sami  qua  querrdo  partu  vagituque  et 
alimonid  tud  glori<Uur^  tenes  vetusta  delubra  ;  sive  cdstB 
Carthaginis  qua  te  virginem  vecturd  leonis  ctelo  com' 
meantem  percolit,  heatas  sedes  frequentas;  sive  prope 
ripas  Inachit  qua  tejam  nuptam  Tonantis  et  Reginam 
Dearum  memorat^  indytis  Argiy orum  prtesides  mcenihuSf 
4rc.  (vi.  ad  m.) 

TheH^mn  of  CallimachuB  to  Jupiter  relates  chiefly 
to  his  birth  and  education.  The  Poet  strenuously  re- 
futes the  notion  that  the  God  cast  lots  with  his  elder 
brothers  for  their  dominions  ;  for  none,  he  says,  but  a 
fool,  fioKa  vevAj\o9t  Would  throw  dice  for  Heaven  and 
Hell.  Neptune  and  Pluto  yielded  to  the  superior  wis- 
dom of  Jove,  and  any  other  account  is  a  figment  of  the 
old  lying  Poets  ;  a  reprobation  but  little  justified  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  yet  greater  marvels  for  which  Cal- 
limachus  gives  his  own  voucher.  We  may  here  notice 
that  there  is  as  much  confusion  and  contradiction  re- 
specting the  primogeniture  of  the  brothers,  asin  most 
other  parts  of  this  strange  Mythology.  Hesiod  and 
Apollodorus  agrep  with  Ca'llimachus  in  ranging  them 
as  follows :  Pluto,  Neptune,  and  Jupiter ;  but  Homer 
in  one  place  (J/.  N.  355.)  claims  eldership  for  Jove 
over  Neptune,  'AXX<t  Zevv  rporepof  7670VC1 ;  in  another 
(pd,  M.  142.)  he  makes  Jupiter  himself  declare  Nep- 
tune to  be  the  eldest;  and  in  a  third  (//.  O.  186.)  he 
introduces  Neptune  placing  Jupiter  first,  himself  second, 
and  Pluto  last. 

Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  a  belief  which  rescues 
Jupiter  from  the  charge  of  undutiful  rebellion  against 
his  Father;  to  whom  he  legitimately  succeeded  after 
the  translation  of  Chronos  to  the  Gods.  (v.  70.) 
Among  his  Cretan  nurses  the  Bees  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  there  is  a  pretty  story  attached  to  them  by 
this  writer.  In  gratitude  for  their  labours,  Jove  changed 
their  original  tint  to  gayer  colours,  and  clad  them  in 
hues  which  we  should  willingly  call  golden,  if  our  au- 
thority did  not  degprade  them  to  pinchbeck,  t^v  xpoav 
aviiiv  vot^ffai  ^a\jcf  ;(/>t;tfO£id€i  irapazjX^fftai^,  More* 
over,  as  the  haunts  in  which  they  swarmed  were  lofly 
and  much  exposed  ipr  snows,  he  deprived  them  of  all 
acute  and  painful  sensibility  to  cold.  His  sway  was 
marked  with  strict  attention  to  justice,  and  he  took  great 
pains  to  clear  the  whole  Globe  of  thieves,  vagabonds, 
and  giants.  The  Gigantomachia  itself  was  occasioned 
by  the  oppression  with  which  mankind  was  visited  by  tall 
and  strong  monsters.     Jove's  nuptials  with  Juno  were 


celebrated  at  the  river  Thorone,  in  the  Gnossian  Coun- 
try, where  the  natives  still  observe  an  anniversary  Fes* 
tival  commemorating  the  rites  of  marriage.  (71.  2.)  It 
may  be  added  that  the  Romans  did  not  believe  that 
Jupiter,  having  compelled  his  Father  Chronos  to  abdi- 
cate, detained  him  as  a  prisoner  in  Tartarus.  (Dionysias 
Halicam.  iii.  19.)  But  the  older  legend,  as  taught  by 
Cleanthes,  is  precise  in  its  relation.  After  the  Gigan- 
tomachia, Chronos  took  refuge  on  a  mountain.  In  g^reat 
dread  from  the  menaces  of  his  son  :  there,  in  order  to 
conceal  himself  more  surely,  he  killed  its  shepherd  in« 
habitant,  Caucasus.  Jupiter  having  discovered  the  re* 
treat,  hurled  his  unhappy  Father  from  it  to  Tartarus* 
named  the  mountain  after  the  murdered  peasant,  and 
chained  Prometheus  to  its  summit. 

In  Apollodorus  we  find  Jupiter,  afler  his  birth  in 
Crete,  delivered  to  the  Curetes  and  the  Nymphs  Adras- 
teia  and  Ida,  daughters  of  Melisseus.  These  kind  nurses 
fed  him  on  the  milk  of  the  she-goat  Amalthea,  whence 
his  title  alr^toxos ;  while  the  Curetes,  by  striking  tlieir 
spears  against  their  bucklers,  drowned  his  infant  cries, 
so  that  they  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  Chronos.  Athe- 
nsus  has  assigned  the  God  a  more  ignoble  nurse  than 
Amalthea,  a  sow,  whose  grunting  served  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  clattering  of  the  Curetes,  \iy€Tai  70^  in  ^pa 
OtjX'^v  vv€<rxep  ts  tcai  nf  trff>€r^pta  r^pvcfuf  ircpux^^^a 
rov  KW^tffpop  rS  fipe</>eo9  aueT^iffTovtrroU  wapSfftv  irtOei, 
(ix.  4.)  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
Jupiter  took  counsel  with  Metis,  the  daughter  of  Ocea* 
nus.  By  her,  a  potion  was  given  to  Chronos,  which 
forced  him  to  return  first  the  stone,  and  afterwards  the 
children  whom  he  had  swallowed.  Hien,  much  as 
Hesiod  has  told  us,  after  a  ten  years' contest  with  Chronos 
and  the  Titans,  Jupiter  was  victorious  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Tartarean  prisoners,  and  the  thunders  presented 
to  him  by  the  Cyclopes ;  who  at  the  same  time  furnished 
Pluto  with  a  helmet,  and  Neptune  with  a  trident. 
Afler  their  success,  the  brothers  cast  lots  for  empire, 
and  the  well-known  triple  division  of  power  was  ar- 
ranged. (I.  i.  2.) 

The  adventure  of  Typhon  is  related  far  more  in  detail 
by  Apollodorus  than  by  Hesiod.  After  the  Giganto- 
machia, Terra,  being  a  little  out  of  temper,  fui\\o¥  x^ 
\u30e7ffa,  intrigued  with  Tartarus  for  the  sake  of  giving 
birth  to  a  monster  half  man  and  half  beast,  who  in  size 
and  strength  might  surpass  all  her  former  progeny. 
Down  to  the  legs  he  bore  the  form  of  a  Giant,  towering 
above  the  loftiest  mountains,  and  sweeping  the  very 
stars  with  his  head.  When  he  stretched  out  his  hands, 
he  touched  both  the  East  and  West ;  and  from  these 
hands  sprang  a  hundred  dragons-heads  as  fing^ers.  Be- 
neath, instead  of  having  legs,  he.  terminated  in  snaky 
coils,  which,  twisting  themselves  round  his  head,  uttered 
fearful  hissings.  His  whole  body  was  covered  either 
with  wings,  or  with  feathers.  (^KaraTrdpvyroJ)  Bristly 
locks  floated  to  the  wind  from  his  head  and  beard,  and 
his  eyes  glistened  with  fire.  His  chief  amusement  was 
throwing  stones  against  heaven,  at  the  same  time  bel« 
lowing,  snorting,  and  frothing  flames  from  his  lips* 
The  Gods,  terrified  at  the  assault,  fled  into  £gypt« 
and  assumed  the  shapes  of  various  animals.  (Ovid» 
Met.  v.  319.  Antoninus  Liberalis,  Fab.  28.)  Jupiter 
alone  remained.  As  his  foe  advanced,  he  struck  him 
with  a  thunderbolt ;  and  as  he  yet  pressed  nearer,  so 
terrified  him  with  an  adamantine  falchion  that  he 
took  flight  to  Mount  Casius,  adjoining  Syria,  Ji^ 
piter  pursued,   and  observing  that  the  monster 
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tTKR   woandcd,  joined  combtt  haiut  to  hand.     In  this  close 
1^^       encounter  Typbon  was  superior.     He  twined  his  ser- 
pent-folds round  the  Ood,  wrenched  the  falchion  from 
him,  and  having  cut  the  tendons  of  his  hands  and  feet, 
toMcd  him  over  his  shoulders,  and  carried  him  thus 
Knmatning^  over  the  sea  into  Cilicia,  and  imprisoned  him 
in  the  Corician  cave.     There  he  hid  his  tendons  in  a 
bear's  akin,  and  set  the  Dragoness  Delphyne,  a  damsel 
^riio  was  half  a  beast,  as  sentinel  over  them.     Hermes 
and  .Agipan,  however,  contrived  to  steal  them  from  her 
custody,  and  refitted  them  in  their  proper  places  ;   so 
tbml  Jupiter,  having  recovered  his  original  strength,  and 
mounted  his  chariot  drawn  by  winged  horses,  armed 
Umaclf  ooee  more  with  thunderbolts,  ond  chased  Typhon 
to  Mount  Nysa.     Here  the  Pares  practised  u|K>n  him 
deceit  which  we  do  not  ri<>;htly  understand.     A 
battle  took  place  on  Mount  Henius,  so  named 
the  l>lood  (a<)iia)  wherewith  it  was  stained.    Jupi- 
repelicd  by  lightnings  the  mountains  which  were 
kuriad  against  him ;  and  as  Typhon  thought  to  cross 
iha  Sicilian  Sea,  the  God  made  so  fortunate  a  shot  with 
that  his  enemy  fell  under  it,  and,  by  his  continued 
henceforward  converted  it  into  a  volcano. 

On  Prometheus,  Apollodorus  is  brief,  and  agrees 
tat  the  most  part  with  llesiod.  (i.  7.)  On  the  numerous 
■Monri  and  their  produce,  w  hich  he  records,  we  forbear 
to  dwriL  Vic  stories  of  Salmoneus,  of  the  sons  of 
Ijfcaon  the  Arcadian,  who  like  Tantalus  entertained 
Jote  with  a  cannibal  feast,  of  iEscuIapius,  of  lo,  of 
iMMncdon,  of  the  rape  of  Ganymede,  and  many  others 
of  eoounon  oecumnce,  are  related  in  their  usual  forms, 
and  Iheicfere  need  not  be  touched  upon  here. 

In  opposition  lo  Homer,  (as  we  shall  see  presently,) 

'Vuleanlasaid  to  have  been  the  child  produced  by  Juno's 

ooiitary  wiB.     His  expulsion  from   Heaven  in  conse* 

qocnec  of  s»isting  his  mother  during  her  suspension, 

his  luoible  into  Lemnos,  and  the  fracture  of  his  leg,  are 

rdated  as  in  the  Iliad.     The  chief  other  events  in  the 

hislory  of  the  Goddess  transmitted  to  us  by  Apollodorus, 

idale  to  the  persecution  of  Hercules. 

*    Hie  infi«lctities  so  commonly  related  of  Jove  are  less 

paidonable  when  we  call  to  mind  the  marvellous  annual 

lenovntion  which  Jnno  was  enabled  to  effect,  by  bathing 

hsrwlf  in  the  founuin  of  Canathus.     Pausanias  had  too 

aequaintance  with  the  sex  to  admit  the  common 

of  the  Argives,  and  he  attributes  the  tale  to  the 

Mjstenes  which  were  celebrated  on  the  spot  (ii.  38.) 

By  those  who  visit  Napoli  de  Romugna  the  experiment 

iBsy  even  now  be  tried  in  the  still  existing  waters.     In 

flpiie  of  their  repeated  quarrels,  Jupiter,  however,  re- 

tainnd  strong  attachment  for  his  Queen ;  n  feeling  which 

ke  erinesd  on  one  occasion  by  taking  much  trouble  to 

She  had  quitted  him  in  pique,  for  what 

not  certain,  and  had  retired  to  Euboea.     All 

for  her  return  were  unavailing,  and  the  God 

Un  to  have  recourse  to  Cithsron,  tlie  Ruler  of  the 

,  who  had  the  credit  of  being  the  most  cunning 

of  his  tine.    By  his  advice,  the  deserted  Thun- 

■lade  a  wooden  Image,  which  he  dressed  in  a 

Badal  Tcilf  and  placed  in  a  waggon,  giving  out  at  the 

sawr   time  that  it  was  Plataa,  a  daughter  of  i£sopus, 

whooB  he  was  about  to  marry.    Juno's  fears  now  pre* 

dominalad  ;  she  ran  with  jealous  haste  to  the  waggon, 

stripped  off  the  clothes,  and  having  to  her  joy  discovered 

the  impostore,  no  longer  delayi^  reconciliation.     To 

poounctnorais  this  event,  a  Feast  was  instituted,  named 

YOL.  ZXIT. 
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Dasdala^  from  Daxlalus,  the  first  maker  of  Images ;  and  JUPITER 
in  a  superb  Temple  which  the  Plateans  erected  to  Juno,  AND 
Tc\cia,  (the  adult,*)  containing  two  sculptures  by 
Praxiteles,  one  of  Rhea  presenting  the  stone  wrapped 
in  swaddling  linen  to  Clironos,  the  other  of  a  colossal 
Juno  standing,  was  placed  a  third  by  Cullimachus  of 
the  same  Go<ldess  silting,  and  named  Sv/ttptvofUytf^ 
(the  betrothed,)  in  remembrance  of  the  above  adven* 
tore.  {Id,  ix.  2. 3.)  On  one  occasion,  as  we  learn  from 
Pindar,  the  discretion  of  Jupiter  triumphed  over  his 
passion.  Thetis  was  beloved  both  by  the  Thunderer  and 
by  Neptune,  and  each  protfered  marriage.  Themis, 
however,  declared  that  if  the  Water- Goddess  intermar- 
ried with  an  Immortal  slic  would  bear  a  son  more 
powerful  than  his  Father,  wieitling  some  instrument  of 
greater  might  than  a  Thunderbolt  or  a  Trident,  ai  either 
might  happen  to  be  the  weapon  most  used  by  his  Pa« 
rent.  The  Brothers  wisely  abandoned  their  sUit ;  and 
Themis,  continuiiiir  to  prophecy  the  excellencies  and  the 
early  death  of  the  yet  unl)egotten  Achilles,  recommended 
Peleus  as  a  fitting  Bridegroom.  {lathm.  viiL  58.) 

Juno  does  not  appear  to  have  indulged  much  in  repri-  Jaoo*t 
sals,  if  indeed  any  of  the  scandal  wiiich  has  reached  us  fidelity. 
may  be  credited.  Every  body  knows  in  how  unsutis factory 
a  manner  she  dismissed  Ixion.  (l)iod.  Sic.  iv.  71.)  The 
whole  adventure  is  related  with  much  point  by  Lucian 
in  a  Dialogue  between  Jupiter  and  Juno  ;  and  has 
alforded  materials  to  Pindar  also,  in  a  ditTerent  st^le,  in 
his  I  III  Pythian  Ode.  But  Jason  is  said  to  have  been 
received  more  favourably.  That  the  Hero  lost  one  of 
his  shoes  in  carrying  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  under  the 
form  of  a  decrepit  old  woman,  over  a  river,  is  true,  if  we 
believe  Hyginus  :  (xxii.)  but  that  like  the  '*  Cirandame 
hag,"  in  the  fn/e  of  Daih'$  Tale^  she  at\crwards  de- 
manded his  love,  rests  we  believe  on  no  other  authority 
than  that  of  a  nameless  Scholiast  on  Pindar.  {Pyth,  iv.) 

Tlie  equivocal  generation   of  Minerva  was  a  subject  Birth  t4 
of  great  discontent  to  J  uno,  as  we  learn  from  Homer's  Tjpbaoo. 
Hymn  to  Apollo,    (305 — 369.)     She   liarangue<l   the 
Gods,  relating  to  thcni  her  wrongs ;  and  she  threatened 
revenge  upon  her  husband,  declaring  that,  without  any 
breach  of  nuptial  fidelity,  she  would  become  a  Mother, 
after  a  long  period  of  separation  fnim  his  couch.     For 
this  puq)ose  she  addressed  her>elf  hiiIi  ^reat  vehemence 
to  the  customary  workers  of  mischief,  Caelum,  Terra, 
and  the  Titans ;  aud  iu  render  her  supplications  more 
impressive,  she   struck  the  Earth  repeatedly  with  her 
fist,  xcif*t    KaTaTTftrjyttf  which   tlie  Poet  has  not  repre* 
sented    as  l^eing  of  a  \ery   di  licate    formation,   i/inoM 
xOova  x(f/>i  3r<i\c'ii^,  where  the  ejiitliet  may  be  honestly 
rendere<l,  broad  aiul  brawny.  For  a  whole  year  after  this 
burst  of  anger,  she  claimed  separate  beds  <'mm  Jupiter, 
and  absented  herself  from  his  Council-board ;  renmin* 
ing  in  her  Temples,  and  snufling  up  the  fumes  of  her 
own  sacrifices  with  great   self*com))lacency.     At   the 
close  of  the  twelvemonth  she  was  delivered  of  Tvphaon, 
a  portentous  monster,  like  neither  (iod  nor  Man,  fierce, 
foul,  and  full  of  evil. 

She  gave  him  to  a  nurse  of  similar  qualities  for  educa- 
tion ;  the  Dragoness  which  was  afterwards  slain  by 
Apollo,  and  whose  death  conferred  upon  that  God  tlie 


*  Promuba,  Pindar,  «V<rm.  x.32.    Sec  vIm  Ruhnken,  md  Tiwuttnm, 
p.  224. 
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tk\e  of  Pytluu.  This  ftfiter-noOicr  did  gteat  iU  to 
iDMikiiid,  inasoiadi  as  ske  ntjtx  met  any  kuman  beiiig 
who  did  not  die  in  consequence.  Thai  Typhaoa  profited 
by  her  mstructioas  is  little  to  bedoubtad ;  but  we  lean 
notbing  liirther  from  Homer  oa  the  natter.  But  the 
Typbaon  of  Homer  is  maniiiestly  the  same  with  the 
Typhon  of  Hesdod  aad  Apollodoras. 

Nor  was  this  extraordinary  origin  of  Typbaon  a 
siDgle  occorrenee.  Juno  bad  other  simUar  adventures. 
Grid  (Fad.  t.  231.)  aMributcs  the  birth  of  Mars  to  the 
above-named  quarrel  respecting  Minerrat  and  it  was  by 
plockioif  a  flower  which  was  pointed  out  to  her  by 
Flora»  that  Jwm>  became  a  Mother.  Vidctifu  accotd- 
iog  to  Lncian,  {de  Saerif.)  was  ooncetred  by  exposure 
to  the  wind,  as  Genets  are  bom  from  Andalusian 
Mares ;  and  it  was  to  an  indulgence  in  a  longing  for 
lettuces  at  the  table  of  Apollo,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
Hebe.  This -last  story,  which  is  said  to  rest  on  the 
anthority  of  Servins,  b  contrary  to  older  aad  better 
■tatements. 

Notwithstanding  these  deviations  from  the  customary 
habits  of  her  sex,  it  is  manifest  from  another  story,  that 
in  whatever  manner  Juno  prefenred  becoming  n  Mothei^ 
she  possessed  the  full  matronly  powers  of  a  Nurse. 
When  Hercules  had  been  exposed  by  Alcmena,  through 
fear  of  Juno's  vindictiveness,  the  Goddess  herself, 
not  knowing  his  parentsge,  accidentally  found  him, 
while  she  was  in  company  with  Minerva.,  Both  were 
much  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  child,  and  Mi- 
nerva suggested  that  Juno  should  suckle  bim.  The 
boy  eagerly  received  the  profercd  noarishmcnt,  hot  the 
task  was  not  easy  to  the  Goddess ;  and  smarting  under 
the  pain  which  she  sufl^red  from  the  powedui  compres- 
sion of  his  lips,  she  threw  him  hastily  from  her  arms. 
Minerva  picked  him  up,  carried  turn  home,  and  delivered 
him  to  Alcmena.  (Diod,  Sic.  iv.  f^J)  Fausanias,  who 
briefly  touches  upon  this  story,  while  describiag  the  spot 
upon  which  the  fact  was  reported  to  have  occurred, 
near  Thebes,  says  that  Juno  was  cheated  by  a  stratagem 
of  Jupiter,  (tx.  25^)  The  origin  of  the  milky  way, 
TaXafta,  is  traced  by  Achiiles  Tatius,  and  by  Manilius, 
to  the  milk  which  on  this  occasion  fell  from  the  breast 
of  the  Goddess.  Pausanias,  with  less  delicacy,  makes  it 
flow  from  the  mouth  of  Hercules. 

From  a  line  which  occurs  in  the  Pseudo-Orpheus,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  Jupiter  himself  was  equivocidly 
gifted. 

But  his  history,  as  we  need  scarcely  state  after  the  slight 
specimen  given  above,  and  which  might  he  extended 
almost  iaterminably,  abounds  in  the  wildest  contradic- 
tions. Many  of  these  anomalies  may,  perhaps,  be  re- 
conciled if  we  admit  that  the  actions  of  at  least  two 
(perhaps  of  many  more,  as  Tertullian  states,  (ApoL  14.) 
Vano  says  of  300)  individuals  have  been  attributed  to  a 
single  person.  Diodonis  Siculas  (iii.  60.)  speaks  of  an 
elder  and  a  younger  Jupiter.  The  younger  was  the 
Great  Divinity,  the  elder  simply  Ring  of  Crete  and 
father  of  the  ten  Curetes.  It  is  the  tomb  of  this  mortal 
Jupiter  which,  in  the  time  of  Diodorus,  was  still  visible 
in  the  Ishtnd  over  which  he  ruled ;  and  to  which 
frequent  allusions  are  made  by  Lncian  and  numerons 
otlier  writers.  But  the  pretensions  of  the  Cretans 
were  not  undisputed.  Arcadia  also  laid  clatm  to  the 
lionour  of  tlie  education  of  Jupiter:  a  spot  on  Mount 
Jj}cstusy  called  Cretsea,  is  said  to  have  been  his  Gym- 


■aaittm,  and  his  Buxses  wisia  Thi6oa»  Mada,  and  Hagna  jcrrns 
(Paus.  viiL  88.)  The  Mesaeniaaa  asserted  that  two  AMD 
Nymphs  of  their  Country*  one  of  them  a  second  Nada,  ^^ 
the  other  Ithome^  who  either  gave  bar  name  or  derived 
It  from  the  district  in  which  she  lived,  took  away  the 
infant  from  the  guardian  Curates,  and  bfougfai  him  for 
greater  safoty  to  Ihdr  own  Country*  where  Feasts  of 
Jupiter  Itkcmate^wexe  oelebrated  in  coosequence.  (ItL 
iv.  83.)  The  Theologista*  says  Cicero,  (ds  NaL  De»r. 
liLSl.)  count  three  Jupiters:  the  first  two  bom  in 
Arcadia ;  to  one  of  whom  Mihfat  was  Father,  and 
Proseipine  and  Bacchus  brother  and  sister ;  the  other 
acknowledged  C4Blum  as  parent  both  to  Umself  and 
Minerva.  The  third  Jupiter  was  son  of  Saturn,  and 
bom  in  Crete,  where  his  tomb  is  shown.  We  uetd  not 
continue  the  pedigrees  which  the  Roman  Philoso|4ier  baa 
deduced  from  these  three  Joves. 

The  general  character  of  this  God  must  be  estimated  Cbancter 
by  his  adventures,  and  it    can  scarcely  be  exhibited  of  Japiter. 
much  to  his  advantage.     It  was  a  favourite  obieet  of 
attack  with  the  Fathers ;  aad  among  them  it  has  been 
drawn  with  great  bitterness,  though  it  must  be  aduutted 
without  much  exaggeration,  by  Lactaatius.    We  cannot  ByUctia- 
stop  upon  the  separate  enormities  which  the  zealous  uus. 
Father  particularizes :  but  be  describes  the  yooth  of  the 
God  to  have  been  passed  in  impiety,  and  almost  stained 
by  parricide :   his  after  age  to  have  been  marked  by 
ambition  and  lust ;  so  that  while  Cicero  was  inveighing 
against  the  adulteries  of  Verres  and  the  incest  of  Clo- 
dius,  he  seems  to  have  foi^gotten  that  the  Deity  whom 
he  worshipped  as  OpiimuB  and  ikfajriiitwga  was  equally 
guilty  of  both  these  crimes.  (Inal.  L  10.)     We  dare  Areobios. 
not  quote  from  Amohius,  who  has  chosen  laaguage  of 
strength  quite  proportionate  to  the  fl^gitiousness  which 
he  reprobates.    But  we  may  add  the  opinion  of  a  mo- 
dem.    Under  the  hands  of  Bayle,  whose  notices  both  Baylc 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno  abound  with  all  his  characttfia- 
tic  excellences    and    faults,  the    Thandeoer  has    not 
frired  more  gently  than  with  much  earlier  and  much 
graver  writers.     II  n'p  a  point  de  crime^  saya  that 
acute  Sceptic,  doni  U  ne  se  mni  wuiUk  ;  eat  ouire  q»*U 
dithnma  9on  propre  P^re,  qu*U  le  ekdtra^  ei  qiiil  It 
chargea  de  chainet  au  pHu»  profond  da  enfart^U  commit 
inoeiie  aoec  ea  mewn^  avee  eee^filUe^  et  «oec  set  imUOt  el 
il  tdcka  mSme  de  violer  ea  mdre,    H  dkbauehu  tme  ut- 
fadlk  deJUUs  et  defemmes,  et  pour  venir  d  &om4  Upr^ 

nait  la  Jigure  de  iouiee  eoriea  de  heU» htifiw^ 

herie$  et  Us  patjuree^  d  en  gSneral  iouiee  lee  aeUona  pit' 
nieeabke  par  lee  Loix  lui  eioientjbrtfamiiieree.  On  ed 
aU&jnequee  d  dtre  qu'il  devo^a  fune  de  eee/emmee.  Oa 
nepeut  dottc  rienvoir  deplue  moneirueu^  que  le  Pagor 
nitifM  qui  regardoit  un  td  Dieu  eomme  le  Souveraiu 
Mtdire  de  cAoset,  d  qui  proportionnoU  h  oetie  idee  k 
cuUe  de  Rdigion  quHl  lui  rendoiL 

Many  of  the  chief  Titles  under  which  Jupiter  and  Tides  of 
Jnno  were  worshipped  iUustrate  themselves;  a  few  mi^  Jupiter. 
require  a  brief  explanation.  The  Grecian  Zevt  'Avc/tiMat, 
or  Mutie^TT,  the  Fly-dispellcr,  was  so  named  from  the 
assistance  which  he  afiKirded  to  Hercules*  who  was  much 
distressed  by  those  Insects  during  a  sacrifice^  by  driving 
them  across  the  river  Alpbeus.  (Pausan.  v.  14.)  The 
title  very  remarkably  accords  with  the  Syrian  Beet" 
zebuh.  'EX€v0€^mt  and  S*^/*  were  assigned  to  him 
after  the  Persian  invasion.  He  was  called  *£^eM9, 
from  •ptanf  a  fence,  winch  protected  his  altars  when 
built  in  the  open  air.  Kcrratjgvnfv,  from  the  deeeent  of 
his  thunder.  (See  a  leaned  Treatise  on  this  matter  bf 
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)    Kt^^i^r,  fimn  Ml  |m>lcction  of  properif. 

>       ^kc  Romans  named  him  Perdriui^  (answerind^  to  tho 

0*^  OwBck Tf wf&x— ■  2c«Xo0e^«t.*Yvif^^«Ti^t,)^nithe 

^^  noib  of  Acnm,  Kisf  of  the  Cfleoineasians,  6onie  bj 

Roniriiit,  who  had  skin  him,  as  an  offerinff  to  tho 

Ckid :  JwpNa^  Feretri  JUbc  Tibi  vidor  Romulus,  Rut, 

MUgim  mwafeta.  (IJt.  L  10.)   EJ&chu  ab  eUdendo  when 

Kvna  dijetiad  him  from  Heaven,  and  raised  his  altar  on 

HiU ;  (Id.  Ih.  to.  Or.  Pati.  iil.  S27.)  a  titU 

efiiy  to  Kmfmfitmi^.     SUthr,  from  the  flight  of  tho 

_- aas  which  was  checked,  when  Jupiter,  invoked  fay 

MobhKis,  made  them  tiand  before  the  Sabines.  (Liv.  L 

11.)    FuCor,  from  a  stratagem  which  he  sug^^estcd,  by  a 

mu  doriiigthe  siege  of  the  capitol  by  the  Gaols,  when 

Bflmans,  by  throwing  bread  into  the  enemy's  lines, 

them  that  all  hope  of  their  reduction  by  fimiina 

desperate.    Tlie  dream  is  mentioned  by  Lactantios. 

0-  20.  S3.)  For  the  siege^  the  frmine,  and  the  stratagem, 

vilhoat  thedivine  warning,  we  have  the  authority  of  Lhry. 

£481)    /nsenlor,  from  the  discovery  of  the  oxen  which 
ens  had  stolen  hmn  Hercules.  The  origin  of  VtjupUer 
in  doubtlitl.  Ovid  informs  us  that  the  Statue  of  that  God 
in  Id  m  yoatMil  ferm,  and  not  armed  with  thunderbolts, 
iPHpOTM  which  (as  we  have  seen)  he  did  not  acquire  till 
the  espobioB  of  the  l^tans.    Near  him  alio  stands  the 
Oont  Amalthea.     On  these  gronnds,  and  because  tha 
ymrtide  ««  ia4>1ies  diminution,  (as  in  rcgroxctfc,  aa 
eipilkeC  given  1^  hosbandmen  to  dwarf  firuits  and  grain,) 
fim  Foet  snspecta  thai  Vejopiier  is  no  other  than  aa 
infiuit  or  tiny  Jupiter.  [FaUi,  48&.)     Aulus  Gelliai 
a  dUfcveni  interpretation.     Vejupiter  is  the  God 
hm  the  power  of  iajaring,  as  JupUer  and  Diyb- 
ara  Im  names  which  signify  the  opposite  power  of 
iaiingt  (/■swwJi')  we  b  both  augmentative  and  di« 
■Wtiva  ;  in  nesciit,  vekemem,  and  vegnmdU,  it  is  used 
tbo  Bill  aaaae  i  in  ixioiitij;  titoon.  and  Vijupiitr  m 

as  vre  have  seen,  statea  that  this 

is  wtthoot  thonderboits,  but  Aulus  Gellius  ob- 

thnt  he  holds  arrows  in  his  hand  which  leem  ripe 

(v.  12.)     In  this  notion  Gellius  is  fol- 

by  Mankaoa  Capclla.  (de  Nupiiu  PkUolo^im  H 

zL)    Pa^utaiu,  from  the  beech  tree,  faguM, 

consecrated  to  him,  and  groves  of  which 

in  the  neighlsourhood  of  his  Temples.  (Plin. 

zvL  lO,  IS.)    LmpiM,  if  he  ever,  indeed,  were  worshipped 

wndcr  that  name,  from  the  stone  which  it  was  customary 

ffar  Ihoae  vrfao  took  an  oath  to  hold  in  their  hands  and 

(as  the  Chinese  at  present  employ  a  porce* 

hi  like  manner,)  with  the  imprecation,  «i  jciens 

Ua  me  Dietpiier,  salvd  urbe  arceque,  tjiciai,  ut  ego 

pidem  :  and  hence  the  well-known  phrase  Jovem 

This  appears  a  fur  better  explanation 

tfiat  which  refers  the  title  to  the  stone  devoured  by 

Several  of  the  oonunoner  titles  are  comprised 

in  a  very  humorous  passage  in  the  beinnning 

hi  which  the  Satirist  remarks,  that  the 

epitheU  of  the  Thunderer  are  chiefly  (k 

■w  to  Hie  Poets  in  order  to  eke  ont  defective  metre,  and 

ID  np  gaps  ia  versification.    Zev  ^\u,  koI  auVic,  r«l 

^E^'fSowwm^  Kal  cf  Ti  uWo  oi  Ifkfipov^ 

VOTC  ^ftip  mirrcSw  a^Xvvrvpot  ^iro/Mi^ov,  vwmp^i^t^a 
*s  w/wTMr  9#  fiAfp99,   cc2    iy«vX^p«i*   ri   r*X7*^*    v' 

Little  Bead  be  aaid  on  the  Greek  names  of  Juno. 
Aft  ftoam  aha  laaivcd  the  titJa  Goff rotftao,  on  aocooat 
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of  an  adventore,  related  by  Platareh  in  his  Life  of  JUPlTBt 
JRomtilict,  {fld  Jin.)  during  the  inroad  of  the  Gauls.  AND 
A  female  slave,  Philotis,  or  Tutola,  having  devoted  ^^^^ 
herself,  like  a  second  Jndith,  vrith  many  ^er  com*  *  -■^^^■-J* 
rades  of  the  same  condition,  to  the  enemy,  who  had 
demanded  a  surrender  of  fireewomen,  gave  a  signal  aft 
nightfall,  by  elevating  a  tordi  from  a  wild  fig-tret. 
(coprt/Crat.)  The  Romans,  under  this  guidance,  sur- 
prised the  camp  of  the  invadera,  who  were  disordered 
and  buried  in  sleep,  and  succeeded  in  cutting  oflT  greaft 
numbers.  From  that  time  the  Nonm  CdproUHm,  tha 
7th  of  July,  were  dedicated  to  Juno,  and  observed  with 
commemorative  solemnity.  Plutarch  again  meiitiona 
the  saaio  fact  in  his  Ufe  of  CamiiiuM,  where  the  nama 
is  given  with  a  sli^t  variation,  Tutula ;  but  it  musl 
DOt  be  concealed  that  he  mentions  also  another,  and  aa 
equally  probable  cause  of  the  Festival  and  its  titlc« 
Macrobios  writes  the  name  Tutela.  (L  11.)  Mofieta  ia 
a  monendo,  the  Goddess  having  admoataJM  her  wm^ 
shippers,  afler  an  earthquake,  that  they  should  ofl^r  par» 
ticular  sacrifices.  (Cicero,  de  Div,  i.  Ah.)  Zygim^ 
Cinxia,  (from  the  unloosing  of  the  Virgin  Zone,)  7>o» 
mtrfaec,  Inierdiea,  Unxia,  (the  Bridegroom's  tlireshokl 
was  anointed,  (unetuM,)  with  the  grease  of  a  Wolf,  befoia 
the  Bri<le  passed  over  it,  probably  for  a  reaf^on  which 
may  be  found  in  Pliny,  uviii.  77.)  and  Pronuba,  all 
belong  to  her  patronage  of  Nuptial  Rites.  Lucima 
(fpunripopoft)  qum  in  lucem  infante»  proferit  from  tha 
assistance  which  she  was  supposed  to  aflord  during  par* 
turition.  'EtktiOma,  who  performed  the  same  office  la 
the  Grecian  women,  is  represented  by  Uesiod  as  a 
daughter  of  Juno ;  but  Plato  (de  Leg.)  speaks  of  a 
Temple  of  *Upfj  'RiXatOwa  in  Athens.  Paiuicia  is  a 
variation  of  this  title,  and  Flnonia  is  connected  with 
a  part  of  the  same  duties.  Nooelta,  because  the  Calends, 
tunxt  diei,  were  under  her  especial  protection  ;  though 
Bryant  (Ane.  Myth.  I  109.  4U).)  staunchly  adheres  to 
the  reading  Coveila  in  Varro,  (de  Ling.  Lot.  v.  49.) 
which  he  considers  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cou-el, 
heavenly.  Selden  also  appears  to  prefer  that  reading, 
(de  Diit  Syn$  Si^tiiagma,  ii.  2.) 

The  Olympic  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Elis  stood  in  a  Tempts  of 
sacred  grove  named  Altis.  The  architecture  of  tlie  ''*|P*^^. 
Temple  itself  was  Doric,  and  it  was  built  from  the  ^'T"?*''^ 
spoils  of  the  Pisnuis,  by  Libon,  a  native  of  Elis.  Tha 
Statue  of  the  Gud  was  the  most  celebrated  woik  of 
Phidias.  Psusanias  (v.  11.)  has  given  a  very  elabo- 
rate de«cription  of  it.  Not  the  least  marvel  attendant 
upon  its  hiblory,  is  the  approbation  nhich  Jove  him- 
self  testified  of  the  great  8cul|)t(>r'8  Art  Ptiidias,  on 
completing  the  Image,  prayed  that  Jupiter  would  signify 
if  the  work  was  |>leasing  to  him ;  and  immediately  the 
pavement  of  tlie  Temple  was  struck  with  lightning,  aa 
a  favourable  reply.  A  braaen  urn  with  a  covering  still 
marks  the  spot  thus  touched  from  heaven.  The  concep* 
tion  of  Phidias,  according  to  his  own  statement,  noticed 
by  Macrobius  (v.  13.)  and  by  Valerius  Maximus,(iii.  7.) 
was  founded  upon  those  well-koown  and  sublime  linea 
in  the  Jliad  descriptive  of  the  Thunderers  nod.  (A. 
528.)  The  eulogy  which  Qoiactilian  has  passed  upon 
this  Statue  sufficiently  avouches  its  extraordinary  merit, 
and  is  in  itself  worthy  of  the  excellence  which  it  praises: 
atjve  puickriludo  wfjeciite  aliipiid  etiam  reoepim  Re^ 
Ugioni  videiur:  adeo  majeeiae  operiM  Deum  mquaciL 
(lii.  10.  9.) 

The  most  splendid  Temple  in  Rome  was  that  of  OfJapjCir 
Jupiter  CapiioUnuM.    The  summil  of  the  HUl  on  which  ^^^oliaafc 
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JUPITCR  it  stood  was  levelled  by  Tarquinius  Priseas ;  the  foan* 
AND  d&tioDS  were  laid  by  Tisrquinius  Superbns.  (Livy,  i.  55. 
^  JUNO.  ^  pjyi^  ^  PopUcola.)  It  was  not  dedicated,  however, 
^-^^w^~*-'  till  the  year  ailer  the  Regifitgium^  when  the  Consul,  M. 
Horatius  Pulvillus,  gave  a  memorable  instance  either 
of  presence  of  mind  and  sagacity,  or  else  of  the  im- 
perturbable constancy  wherewith  a  Roman  spirit  could 
persevere  in  the  execution  of  a  great  public  duty,  even 
when  struck  by  private  calamity.  {Id,  ii.  8.)  Dio- 
nysius  Halicamassensis  (iv.  61.)  d&icril)e8  its  form 
to  have  been  nearly  square,  presenting  200  feet  in  eadi 
front  The  great  portico  fticed  the  South,  with  a  triple 
row  of  columns ;  the  peristyle  was  double.  It  c^n* 
tained  three  equal  Chapels  (ovfKol)  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
lAinerva ;  that  of  the  God  being  in  the  centre.  Such 
was  its  description  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  but  the 
original  structure  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Civil 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  restored  by  the  latter  on 
the  same  foundation.  It  was  again  twice  burned,  once 
under  Vitellius  (Tac.  Hiit  iii.  72.  iv.5S.)  and  aflerwards 
under  Titus,  (Pint  in  Popl.)  though,  probably,  in  both 
instances  to  rise  with  augmented  magnificence.  Of  the 
details  of  its  architecture  little  is  known.  The  Statue 
of  the  God  at  first  was  certainly  of  baked  clay,  (Juv. 
xi.  116.  Ovid,  Foit.  i.  201.)  but  latteriy  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  of  gold,  or  at  least  plated  with  that  metal. 
Tradition,  indeed,  affirms,  that  a  bronze  Statue  of  St 
Peter,  made  by  Pope  Leo  I.  about  the  middle  of  the 
Vth  century,  was  cast  from  the  very  Image  of  the  abdi- 
cated Thunderer. — Andubitet  totum  conflare  Tonanr 
Urn  ?^-It  was  to  this  Jupiter,  as  it  seems,  that  the 
epithets  Optitnus^  Maximus,  were  roost  especially  attri- 
buted. (See  {his  point  illustrated  by  Cudworth,  Int. 
8yii.  1.  4.  p.  452.) 
Jupiter  The  rites  of  Jupiter  Lycaus,  on  the  mountain  of  that 

Lycflena.^  name  in  Arcadia,  were  celebrated  with  great  mystery, 
and  the  spot  itself  was  distinguished  by  wonders.  Ap^ 
proach  to  it  was  carefully  prohibited,  and  could  not  be 
much  desired,  for  the  subtilty  of  the  Priests  had  an- 
nexed a  fearful  curse  to  intrusion.  Whoever  held  the 
reverence  due  to  the  God  so  cheap  as  to  invade  his 
abode,  would  assuredly  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  life 
within  a  year.  If,  by  accident,  either  man  or  beast 
should  chance  to  stray  within  the  forbidden  precincts, 
sufficient  warning  of  the  ofience  was  given  by  a  miracle, 
which  has  since  found  its  way  into  later  Magic — their 
bodies  became  shadowless.  Such  a  deprivation,  says 
Pausanias,  it  is  well  known  may  be  accounted  for  on 
Astronomical  Principles,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
in  particular  latitudes,  as  at  Syene ;  but  these  Principles 
will  not  apply  to  Lyceus.  The  Priest,  in  times  of 
droug:ht,  could  summon  rain  at  will,  by  casting  an  oak- 
bough  upon  the  surface  of  the  fountain  Hagnus.  Prayer 
and  sacrifice  were  to  accompany  the  act ;  the  waters 
would  be  gently  moved,  a  thin  mist  would  arise  from 
them  ;  and  this  would  be  succeeded  by  denser  clouds 
charged  with  welcome  showers.  On  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  was  a  tumulus,  upon  which  stood  the 
altar  of  Jove,  commanding  a  prospect  of  nearly  the 
whole  Peloponnesus.  Two  columns  crowned  with  gilded 
Eagles,  of  ancient  workmanship,  stood  at  its  Eastern 
side,  and  here  sacrifices  were  openly  performed.  All 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  rites  is  shunned  by  the 
Topographer,    ToXwpafffiop^ffat    Be   01/   fAOi    ra  h  rijv 

Ovfftap  ^iif  ijv,  6X*»'^*'  ^*  •'*  *X**t  *«*  **  €<'X^*'  *f "PX7'  • 
(viii.  88.)  a  dark  hint  which  may  imply  that  the  un- 
holy offerings  of  Lycaon  were  continued,  and   that 


infant  blood  still  furnished  the  libations  at  this  altar. 
(Jft.  ii.) 

A  very  remarkable  Statue  was  exhibited  in  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Larisiout,  in  Corinth ;  it  was  a  wooden 
effigy  having  three  eyes,  two  in  their  natural  sockets, 
one  in  the  forehead ;  and  the  artist  is  supposed  to  have 
implied  by  this  symbol  the  unity  of  the  three  brothers* 
each  a  Jupiter,  among  whom  the  Heavens,  the  Seas, 
and  the  Shades  were,  according  to  vulgar  opinion,  di- 
vided.  There  was  a  tradition,  moreover,  that  it  was  at 
the  base  of  this  very  Image,  Zew  Uarptfos^  or  ^£/>Kc<off, 
that  the  aged  Priam  sought  refuge  during  the  sack  of 
Troy.  (JEn.  ii.  512.  and  the  Excurnu  of  Heyne  (xi.) 
on  the  passage.)  On  the  division  of  the  spoil  of  that 
city,  the  Statue  fell  to  the  share  of  Sthenclus,  the  son 
of  Capaneus,  who  dedicated  it  as  a  memorial  of  the 
great  event  of  which  he  had  been  partaker.  (See  Cud- 
worth,  Ini.  SyH.  i.  4.  p.  492.) 

As  the  Trojans  gave  the  God  an  additional  eye,  the 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  deprived  him 
altogether  of  ears.  Plutarch,  in  bis  Tract  de  hide  d 
Oriride^  mentions  an  Image  of  Jupiter  in  Crete  fof  ex^p 
&ra.  Prynne  might  have  been  consoled,  even  under  the 
second  barbarous  amputation  of  his  stumps,  by  attending 
to  the  reason  assigned  for  this  want ;  for  the  curtailment 
was  a  mark  not  of  disgrace  but  of  honour.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  writes  the  Philosopher  of  Cheronsea,  that 
a  Prince  and  a  Monarch  should  retain  any  organs 
through  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  another. 

Of  the  Libyan  Jupiter  Hammon  we  have  in  another 
place  (Am mon)  mentioned  a  few  particulars ;  to  which 
may  here  be  added,  that  Herodotus  (ii.  42.)  derives  the 
title  from  the  Egyptian  name  of  Jupiter,  which  he 
writes  ^Kfiotv ;  (see  Bryant,  Ant  Myth.  i.  4.  4to.  Cud- 
worth,  Int  Sytt,  i.  4.  p.  338.)  the  Ammonians  being  a 
mixed  colony  of  Ethiopians  and  Eg^tians.  Our  chief 
knowledge  of  the  Temple  is  derived  from  the  narrators 
of  Alexander's  expedition.  By  Arrian  it  is  described 
as  placed  in  the  very  inmost  part  of  a  trackless  desert 
of  moving  8ands,which  before  had  destroyed  the  invad« 
ing  army  of  Cambyses;  (Herod,  iii.  26.)  and  in  crossing 
which  the  Macedonian  Conqueror  was  indebted  to  the 
guidance  of  two  Snakes,  or,  as  others  say,  of  two  Crows. 
Be  they  which  they  may,  the  Historian  is  quite  sure  there 
was  9ome  prodigy  in  the  case.  The  little  cultivated  spot 
in  this  frightful  wilderness,  on  part  of  which  stood  the 
Temple,  nowhere  presented  a  breadth  exceeding  forty 
stadia,  (about  five  miles,)  but  this  was  thickly  wooded 
with  olives  and  palm-trees,  and  refreshed  with  abundant 
water.  The  well-known  marvellous  fountain  has  been 
already  described.  Fossil  salt  was  another  remarkable 
product  of  this  singular  spot.  (Herod,  iv.  81.)  It  was 
found  in  masses,  sometimes  exceeding  three  fingers  in 
length,  and  of  the  utmost  purity.  So  high  a  value  was 
placed  upon  it,  that  it  was  carefully  packed  in  small 
palm-baskets,  and  conveyed  by  the  Priests  to  £lgypt  as 
presents  even  for  Kings,  {de  Exp,  AL  iii.  p.  161.  Ed» 
Blancard.)  Quintus  Curtius  enlarges  upon  the  suffer- 
ings which  Alexander  endured  during  four  days'  passage 
of  the  Desert  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  says,  a 
number  of  Crows  flocked  about  the  army,  and  seemed 
to  act  as  guides  to  the  neighbouring  Temple.  Without 
having  recourse  to  a  Prodigy  for  explanation  of  thti 
statement,  it  is  very  likely  that  these  Birds  were  to  be 
found  in  a  spot  wherein  they  might  obtain  food  ;  and 
they  would  more  readily  attract  attention  as  afibrding 
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the  firnt  appeannce  of  life  which  the  soldiers  beheld  on 
emer^ng  from  the  dreary  solitudes  in  which  they  had 
been   engaged.      Bryant,  however,  contends  that  the 
Crows  were  nothing  more  than  the  Priests,  so  called 
from    the  darkness  of  their  complexions.      Pleasant 
aliades.  cooling  fountains,  and  a  perpetual  Spring  were 
among  the  enjoyments  of  the  fortunate  Hammoniant 
wrho  were  scattered  over  this  smiling  district ;  the  centre 
of  which  was  occupied  by  the  Temple,  surrounded  by  a 
tiiple  wall.     Within  the  first  enclosure  was  the  Palace 
df  their  ancient  Kings  ;  in  the  neit  were  lodged  their 
wires,  concubines,  and  children ;  and  here  also  was  the 
Oracle  of  the  God.    The  outermost  contained  their  aer- 
wmnts  and  soldiers.     The  wondrous  fountain  stood  apart 
ha  another  grove.    The  words  which  describe  the  Idol 
of  the  God  are  probably  corrupt,  wnbilico  maxime  ri^ 
habiiuMt  imaragdo  etgfmmit  coagmentahu;  and 
ham  little  doubt  that  some  such  correction  as  that 
by  Modius  and  Palmerius  restores  the  sense 
more  in  accordance  with  all  other  authorities, — umbiiico 
tenus  arieti  nmilit  eti.     Bryant,  indeed,  (Ant.  Myth, 
L  246.  4to.)  defends  the  common  reading,  and  refers  it 
to  the  Omplialian,  (o^i^uXov,  umbilicuM,)  or  Oracular 
worship,  of  which  he  gives  many  instances;  and  reason* 
ahly  enough  eiplodes  the  wild  story  of  Diodorus  (v.  70.) 
and  CalUmacfaus  (Hymn  to  Jupiter,  42.)  of  the  loss  of 
the  iofknt  Jupiter^s  navel,  which  was  droppe<l  into  the 
rirerTHton.  This  Hammoniun  Statue  was  carried  about 
in  a  g|olden  boat,  richly  adorned ;  (iv.  7.)  multu  argenteU 
patens  ah  utroque  namgii  latere  pr.ndentibuM,     Bryant  is 
not  equally  happy  in  his  conjecture  here,  when  he  would 
interpret  paierm^ — which  may,  without  any  violence,  be 
rendered  in  the  ordinary  sense,  basins, — as  the  Priests 
who  were  so  named  by  the  Greeks  from  an  £g)'ptian 
word  Palor.     Diodorus  Siculus  (xvii.  49,  50.)  writes 
much  to  the  same  purpose  as  Q.  Curtius,  though  more  in 
drnt^il ;  and  be  adds  that  the  Priests  who  bore  the  Image 
were   eighty  in  number,  and   that   they  pursued  their 
way  automatically,  (a^o/MiTo^v.)  wherever  the  inclina- 
tion   (unless  we    render  vtvfta  literallv    the   nod)  of 
the  Deity  directed   their  steps.     Herocitjtus  {lor,  cil.) 
ass^^ns  a  remarkable  cause  for  the  Ram-faced  eflTigy. 
Hercules  had  a  strong  desire  to  see  J  upiter,  and  the 
God,  who  at  first  refused,  heing   won   by   the    Hem's 
pertinacity,  adopted  the  following  contrivance  to  gra- 
tify   his    curiosity.     He    slew    u    Rum,    uiid    covering 
himself  with  the  skin,  and  holding  its  htfod   Itefore  him, 
K>  exhibited   himself.     It  is  imiN>ssil)le  not  to  perceive 
some  resembhince  between  this  legend  and   the  Scrip- 
tural account  of  the  vision  which  Jehovah  otlorded  of 
Himself  to  Moses  when  the  Prophet  liesoughi  Him  to 
Aow  him  His  Glory  ;  {Exod.  xxxiii.  19.)  and  the  true 
history  may,  possibly,  be  adumbrated  under  tlie  Ham- 
mooian  symbols.     Pausanias  speaks  ofa  Hunimonian 
Jnno.  (v.  15.)     A  Temple  nt  Secwa  (Siwiih)  discovcre<l 
by  Mr.  Browne  has  been  supposed   to  he  that  of  the 
Great  Oracle.     Mr.  Horneman,  however,  has  said,  ••  I 
dioold  Uke  these  ruins  for  those  of  the  'IVmiile  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  if  the  description  of  it  in  HenKlotus 
was  not  so  unlike  what  I  saw.'*  (Lftlrr  fn.m   Tripnltf, 
19th  Aug.  1799,  cited  by  Major  Rennell.  p.  751.)     But 
where  has  Herodotus  sufficiently  descril»ed  this  Temple 
so  as  to  enable  any  one  to  decide  upon  its  ruins  ' 

Among  the  Temples  of  Juno,  the  Olympic  fane  at 
Elis  was  a  superb  structure.  In  form  it  |)respnte<l  a 
Doric  peristole,  and  one  of  the  columns  in  its  hack- 
front,  made  of  oak,  measured  sixty-three  feel  in  height. 


Every  ddh  year  sixteen  Matrons  embroidered  a  veil,  (tg.  JUPITER 
tXov,)  in  honour  ofthe  Goddess,  and  J  unonian  races  were      ^^P 
run  by  Maidens,  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to     ■^^*^^' 
their  ages.     All  were  habited  alike,  with  flowing  hair,  ^"^^"^^^ 
a  tunic  reaching  to  their  knees,  and  the  right  shoulder 
bared  as  far  as  the  bosom.     Their  course  was  the  Olym- 
pic stadium,  diminished  by  a  sixth  of  its  distance.    The 
prize  was  an  olive-crown  ;  and,  as  a  more  substantial 
temptation,  a  portion  of  the  Ox  which  had  been  sacri- 
ficed was  added.  Moreover,  the  victors  had  the  privilege 
of  making  votive  offerings  of  their  own  portraits.     The 
sixteen  Matrons  bef9re  mentioned,  with  an  equal  number 
of  assessors,  presided  at  these  Games,  (Paus.  v.  16.) 

The  worship  of  Juno  at  Rome  may  be  traced  back  Juao  Qui- 
as  far  as  the  union  with  the  Sabines,  when  Titus  Tatius  "^ 
dedicated  Tables  in  every  Curia  to  her  under  the  title  of 
Quiritia.  (Dion.  Hal.  ii.   50.)      AAer  the  murder  of  Smris. 
Horatia  by  her  savage  brother,  the  Pontificcs,  at  the 
command  of  TuUus  Uostilius,  erected  two  altars  in 
lustration ;  one  of  them  was  inscribed  to  Juno,  the  Pro- 
tectress of  Sisters,  *H/Niff  ^  Xiko'^x^"  ivtoKowiiv  u^(\0^f^ 
(iii.  22.)  a  duty  which  the  Goddess  appears  to  have 
utterly  forgotten  on  the  very  occasion  which  obtained 
for  her  this  honour.     The  speaking  Statue  which  Ca- 
millus   brought  from  Veii    was   inshrincd   on   Mount 
Aventine,  and,  as  a  mark  of  superior  distinction,  was 
named   Juno  Regina.    (Li v.  v.  22.)      She  was   wor«  Hegia«. 
shipped  as  Monrta  in  the  Capitol,  in  a  Temple  built  Moocta. 
upon  the  spot  on  which  the  house  of  Manlius  once  had 
stood.  (Id.  vii.  28.) 

At  Lanuvium,  near  the  Via  Appia,  stood  a  Temple  Ttmple  of 
of  Juno  Sospita,  to  which  it  was  customary  for  the  new  Judo  at  La* 
Consuls  to  repair  on  their  entrance  upon  olllce.  (Cic.  °"^i"B. 
pro  MursniL,  adf.)    If  this  be  the  same  town  a.s  l^vi- 
nium,  (Aavaiyu'ov,)  and  ^lian  appears  so  to  consider 
it,   a   marvellous   story   concerning   it  is  recorded  by 
that   writer.       In   a   cave  near  it  was   the   lair  of  a 
Dragon,  to  which,  on  appointed  days,  the  holy  maidens 
of  the  Temple  repaired   blindfolded,  walking  with  as 
much  certainty,  under  some  divine  guidance,  (<j7ci  avrat 
wvivua  iUtoy,)  us  if  they  were  not  hoo<lwinked.     They 
carried  with  them  a  dibh  of  maize,  which,  if  they  wore 
true  Virgins,  the  Dragon  very  readily  ate,  as  a  pure  food 
l)etitting  the  Goddess  ;  but  if  there  were  any   st:iin  on 
the  reputation  of  his  fair  ministers,  he  would  n«it  touch 
their  otlcring;  and  in  that  case,  in  order  to  free  his  ub(Mle 
from  cuntuniinution,  the  Ants,  who  inhabited  the  same 
cave,  broke  the  maize  into  bmall  pieces  and  curried  it 
aMay.     The   test,  as   may    be   supposed,  was   not    un- 
accompanied viith  (lunger  ;  for  us  soon  .'is  the  neighbours 
perceived  the  .\nts  ut  uork,  the\  made  diligent  imjuirv, 
and  punished  the  unhappy  frail   one   whose  breach  of 
chastity  hud  iH'cn  thus  sui>ernaturully  detected.  Proper- 
tiushus  touched  ui)on  this  legend  with  some  expressions 
of  unxiety  for  the  risk  to  which  the   reputed   maidens 
were  exposed ;  nnil  it  is  plain  that  he  considered  Lanu- 
vium to  be  the  scene  of  trial. 

l^Hurium  tmnuti  ir/w«  c»t  imirfa  Draatitisy 

liic  ubt  turn  ranr  uoh  ptnt  h,jra  mjnr. 
Qua  Mttcrr  abrtpUur  t<rfv  disc^nMu*  hiutUj 

Qua  prnetnitf  { rtryn^  talf  iter  omme  mrr,) 
JrJMMi  Serpfntu  huma,  qunm  ftahy/u  potctt 

.4nHua.  ft  rx  imii  nbtia  toffnH  Ammo. 
Taita  tirmtiut  ptUttnt  ad  tavra  /'«r//<r  ; 

QuuiH  trnrra  angtimo  creUUnr  ort  manrnt. 
///«■  iiAi  tu/moiat  n  f'trffime  cvrripit  eicat: 

f'lrifimn  tn  fta/mit  tp%a  camiiUra  frrmuni. 
Si  fmrrmi  mt/ir,  rtdfuml  m  coUa  poremtiim  ; 

OamuHtque  Jtjncui^f  *  FcrtUm  tummM  frtt* 

(iv.  8.  Mf  M.) 


JURA. 
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JURA  is  the  bifMt  of  the  Wcttern  Idet  of  Scot- 
land,  is  situated  to  the  North-EMi  of  Isia,  from  which 
it  m  acpwmted  by  m  nmrow  ehmnnel.  Its  fp^aftiest 
length,  cstndhiif  fron  Soath-Wcst  to  North-Essi,  is 
about  tventy  miln,  sad  its  braadlh  st  the  Southern  end 
from  this  widest  fMurt  the  breadth  diminishes 
i  the  North,  till  it  is  reduced  to  two  miles.  It 
aid  to  cQBtahi  hfi^OOO  Scots  acres,  of  which  only  8000 
m  arable.  The  Island  is  the  roost  rofi^ged  and  moun- 
of  the  Western  Isles,  and  may  in  a  general 
be  coniidewd  as  a  continued  mountain  ridge^ 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  a  valley,  or  to 
■nale  in  any  other  plain  than  that  of  the  surround- 
Oeean.  The  shorn,  therefore,  as  might  be  ei.- 
peeled»  puHake  of  thb  general  character,  being  cooh 
ily  iDcky  and  oAen  abrupt ;  seldom  descending  to 
in  gentle  slopes  or  flat  meadows.  Under  these 
(taaoes.  Jura  is  alanost  devoid  of  picturesque 
ity,  if  we  eaeept  the  cliffs,  the  caverns,  and  the 
whach  are  to  be  seen  on  the  several  parU  of  the 


ridge  of  Jura  increases  in  height  Ich 
wards  the  South- West,  where  it  rises  into  four  distinct 
Uli^  af  wiiich  the  three  principal  are  well  known  by 
the  nanse  of  the  Pmpi  of  Jura^  being  seen  from  a  greet 
rfrnteace  ei  eea.  from  ail  the  Western  coast  of  Argylo- 
ihire.  awl  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  highest  of 
these  BouatainB  is  Bm  m  Oir,  or  the  Golden  Moua- 
<■>>»  which  is  supposed  to  have  an  elevation  of  about 
1500  feet  above  the  sea.  Ben  Skiatda,  the  Enchanted 
MnulMn,  riaes  perhaps  to  the  height  of  1500  feet 
Hie  other  two  ■Mwotains,  called  Bern  a  Chaolaii,  or  the 
Moontmn  nenr  Lawl,  and  Corro  Ben,  or  the  Rugged 
Moanteia.  wm  mmA  lower,  but  of  a  similar  contour. 
The  Paps  of  Jura  have  an  irregularly  conoidal  form, 
eometimeai^^ying  considerable  portions  of  the  naked 
■nek.  but  hmng  more  frequently  enveloped  with  heaps 
of  large  fragments,  which  conceal  it  and  give  a  smooth 
oatfine  to  the  dtclivities. 

The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Ben  an  Oir,  whidi 

sily  ascended,  is  of  mirprisiiig  extent  and 

ir.     Towards  the  West  the  Highlandfi  of  Scot- 

ecn  in  panorama  as  far  ns  Ben  Lomond. 

Isles  of  Man  and  Skye  are  discerned  at  the  same 

though  separated  from  each  other  by  a  di>tauce 


rock  frirma  the  basis  of  Jura,  but  clay-slate, 

t,  and  Tcins  of  trap  are  found  associated  with 

it.    A  great  quantity  of  iron-ore  is  found  on  tiic  Island, 

i   rich  vm  of  the  black  oiide  of  manganese. 

eaud,  fk  for  glass-making,  is  abundant  on  the 

ttn  abofe,  but  it  is  not  turned  to  accotmt.     The 

esil  of  the  Island  partakes  of  the  barrenness  of  the 

lock    on  which   it  lies ;  being  sandy  and,   from  the 

of  the  dimate  and  want  of  ready  drainage, 

ineeoibered  with  peat.     Some  insigniificant  lakes 

friciad  in  the  vicinity  of  the  liigh  mountains ;  and 

oae  or  twa  streams,  scarcely  to  1:^  dtgnified  with  the 

Bame  of  rivers,  flow  into  the  sound  which  separates  it 

froai  lala  ;  dceoending  from  the  Psps,  and  bemg,  from 

the  geaerai  moisture  «if  the  eKmate,  permanent    The 

wetneau  of  the  ground  is"  a  chief  obstacle  to  iu  im- 

pavcBBCBt.     The  Westeni  side  of  the  Island  Is  quite 

munhmbitable,  but  along  the  E^astem  shore  a  few  fields 

arw  aiaavred  with  sea-weed,  and  produce  oats,  barley, 

or  bear,  potatoes,  and  flai.    About  flO  or  90  tons  <}f 

help  are  mannfiicturBd  annually.     Sloes  are  the  only 


fruit  of  the  Island ;  an  add  is  made  from  the  berries     JURA. 
of  the  mountain*ash,  from  which  also  the  people  distil   sm^^^t 
u  spirit. 

The  coarse  grass  of  the  hills  fcrmrriy  supported  a  Life  itock. 
considerable  number  of  horses  and  black  cattle ;  but 
these  have  latterly  given  way  to  sheep  and  goats,  which 
the  iskuiders  find  to  be  a  ssore  advantageous  kind  of 
stock.  The  central  districts  sre  still  wamlered  over  by 
some  red  deer,  perhaps  a  hundred  in  number.  They 
were  mnch  more  numerous  a  century  ago,  and  are 
probably  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Island, 
which  has  its  name  from  them,  being  properiy  called 
Ditffo,  from  Dinr,  a  deer. 

At  the  North  end  of  Jura  are  three  snsall  inhabited 
Islands,  Scarba,  Lungn^  and  Balnnkuaigh,  Between 
Jura  and  Scarba  is  the  dangerons  gulf  of  Corrybrea-  CorrybcstF 
caia,  said  to  be  so  called  from  Breacain,  aon  to  a  King  ^^^' 
of  Denmark,  who  was  drowned  here.  The  violent  eddies 
of  the  Corrybreacain  arise  from  the  constraint  which  the 
tide  undergoes  in  a  narrow  and  rocky  channel,  and 
are  displayed  in  a  succession  of  currents  that  render 
the  steerage  of  vessels  extremely  difficult  in  calms,  and 
produce  in  gales  of  wind  a  short  and  dangerous  break* 
ing  eea.  The  flood-tide  runs  through  the  gulf  of 
Scarba  from  the  East,  being  a  branch  of  the  great 
stream,  which  is  here  directed  to  the  North,  and  as  it 
is  much  obstructed  in  the  paasage  of  the  Corrybreacain» 
jta  rapidity  is  very  coasiderable ;  this  has  been  com- 
puted at  twelve  miles  an  hour,  which  is  probably  fr« 
beyond  the  truth.  The  ebb  has  of  course  the  reverse 
direction,  but  the  stream  is  ksa  swift,  and  the  agitatioa 
of  the  water  is  consequently  much  less  violent  and  dan- 
gerous. This  agitation  is  chiefly  produced  by  a  rock  of 
a  pyramidal  fums,  risiag  with  a  steep  acclivity  from  the 
bottom,  which  is  here  about  000  feet  deep,  to  within 
about  90  feet  of  the  surface,  and  diverting  the  course 
of  the  rapid  tide  already  described.  The  stream,  being 
thus  obMtructed,  asmmes  numerous  intricate  directioni, 
which,  interfering  with  one  another,  cause  the  water  to 
break  with  considerable  violence.  If  there  be  a  fresh 
breese,  and  more  especially  if  the  motion  of  the  wind 
be  opposed  to  that  of  the  hen,  this  aj^itation  is  increased 
to  a  Irightful  degree.  It  is  this  breaking  sea  that  con* 
stitutes  the  real  danger  of  the  Corrybreacain,  as  when 
consideral}le,  it  will  sink  a  vessel  in  on  instant,  unless 
every  tiling  be  made  M^cure  on  deck.  The  impulse  of 
the  stream  against  the  ruck  above  described,  produces 
also  a  strong  and  rapid  counter-current  or  eddy  on  the 
sideof  Scarlui,  which,  returning  into  the  principal  stn^am 
in  an  op|:osiic  course,  causes  the  chief  gyration,  or  the 
whiripool,  the  danger  of  which  is  comparatively  trifling, 
its  only  effect  beiug  io  prevent  the  steering  of  a  vessel ; 
the  real  danger  being  in  the  breaking  of  the  sea.  Such 
is  the  description  given  of  this  celebrated  whirlpool  by 
Dr. Macculloch ;  {^ntt.  ImL  vol.  ii.  p.  172.)  but  Martin's  Martini ao 
account,  if  it  be  not  so  stiictly  true,  is  probably  much  count  of  it. 
more  in  conformity  with  the  current  relations  of  the 
Islanders.  '*  The  sea,"  says  that  writer,  (p.  237.)  "  be- 
gins to  boil  and  ferment  with  the  tide  of  flood,  and 
resembles  the  boiling  of  a  pot,  and  increases  gradually 
until  it  appears  in  many  whirlpools,  which  form  them- 
selves into  a  sort  of  pyramids,  and  immediately  after 
spout  up  as  high  as  the  mast  of  a  little  vessel,  and  at 
the  same  time  makes  a  loud  report  These  white  waves 
nm  two  leagues  witli  the  wind  before  they  break ;  the 
sea  continues  to  repeat  these  various  motions  from  the 
of  the  tide  of  flood,  until  it  is  more  than  half* 
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tlM  wittst  aid  best  IcAnied  luot  Mtecd  tpoo  Uir«e  [iituet]  ooljr 
•md  DO  IcMc^  tiM  which  art  Ibeat  foUowiof. 

r  1.  CoaiaetunU. 
Tht  sUMl    <   8.  Ltgall. 

[^  3.  JmriMetUi. 
f¥Umm.    jiiif/ Rkei9rifme,(ol90. 

Ha  Bid*  Dados  Bnitat  a  aobia  yoag  faatilaao  ■danrnll  of   hit 
aad  of  tha  tfttmch  iaata  whicha  ha  had  asaembled  from  amonga 
Pictoaat  Ik  Saatoaat,  and  tha  ratt  of  tha  aatioos  under  tha  Ro' 


tiSL 


QMyig,    Cmmt,    Cmmmenjaritt,  book  iii.  foL  72. 

Mut  Una,  fM  ara  graod  mrtn^  ara  ja  ?    Wea'l  imrt 
rv.     ifeary  IF.  Firt  Part,  fo\.  54. 


That  which  toaodf  n  a  daniatl  in  tha  accoiad,  it  aothinf  alia  bat 
prafaawd  lalarriaf  himialf  lo  a  jmridteaU  trial  of  that  fact,  which 

l9Wilt.foLiiLfoL81X   Diwen  Praeiicai  Cam  of  CwtdtHet 


Amd  it  tba  ccoaor,  in  hit  aioral  epitcopj,  being  to  judge  moat  ia 
BoC  aBtwarabla  by  writ  or  actioo,  could  not  use  an  instnimeat 
»  gfwta  !»!  bodily  aa  imriaditium  i%  how  can  tha  miniiter  of  the 

tha  eorpalaot  and  tacular  trial  of  bill  and    procaa 


meivly  ipiritttal  ?    Or  could  that  Roman  office,  without  thia 
aword  or  taw,  ttrike  such  a  rcvereace  of  ittclf  into  tha  mott 
■Bd^oBlcd  hearts,  aa  with  ooa  tingle  dash  of  ignominy  to  put  all  tha 
and  knighthood  of  Rome  ioto  a  tremble  ? 

IfWit,  foL  i.  foL  6S.     The  Reason  of  Chmwek  Gottrtmeml 
tmtl  Prttatjf. 

To  uaterpota  ^jmtiodtctivt  power  over  the  inward  and  irrenediabla 
fi^MMiUoa  of  nwB,  lo  command  love  and  tympathj,  to  forbid  di«lika 
agMMBt  tha  faOilaai  iattioct  of  Nature,  if  not  wiihin  the  provioca  of 
aaj  law  to  raacfa,  and  were  indeed  an  uocommodious  rudauest,  not  a 


JUL    i^  tcL  209.     TV  Doeirime  and  Diocipime  of  Diworee. 


A  &Bily  aecon  to  become  a  liule  kingdom,  and  a  kingdom  to  ba 
bmt  a  graat  fcmily.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  this  paternal  jmriidicliom 
ia  ila  aaeeaaiioaa^  and  with  the  help  of  acciJenii,  may  liave  brsnchad 
ooi  iota  tba  savwral  beads  of  government  commonly  received  in  tha 


IPh.1Viyfe     ITevitpVol 


The  arehbifhopf,  biihapi,  tod  tha  rest  of  tba  clergy, Vera  k  sort 
of  stale  apart,  within  the  state  itself,  having  a  jurUdietion  inde- 
peodeot  (as  they  pretended,  and  were  usually  allowed  in  that  age) 
upon  tha  secular  power. 

Sir  fym.  Temple.     fVorJkt,  vol.  iii.  p.  124.    ^  Utrodtieiion  lo  tka 
History  of  EmglaiuL 

Tha  body  corporate  of  the  kingdom ;  in  jturiMoai  constructioa, 
naver  dies. 

Bmrke.     IVorit,  vol.  iii.  p.  140.    Jppea/  from  Ihe  Nem  to  Ike  OU 
WhigM, 

But  the  members  of  this  court  [of  judicature]  being  themselvaa, 
like  others,  obnoctious  to  justice ;  and  it  being  unsuitable  to  their 
dignity  to  come  jmridicalU/  before  their  inferiors ;  it  was  thonght 
most  agreeable  to  equity,  that  they  should  be  tried  by  their  peerS| 
in  their  own  court. 

Wkrbmrtom,     Horki,  vol.  vii.  p.  144.     AUiamec  bettoetm  Chmrck  amd 
Stato. 

But  at  present,  by  the  long  uniform  usage  of  manjr  sges,  oar  kinga 
haw  delegated  their  whole  jmdieiat  power  to  the  judg«»s  of  their 
several  courts ;  which  are  the  grand  depositaries  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  gained  a  known  and  stated j«n«<iiolMN, 
regulated  by  certain  and  established  rulei,  which  the  crown  itself 
cannot  now  alter  but  by  act  of  Parliament. 

SlaektIone.    CowutumtarieOf  book  i.  ch.  vii. 

It  hu  ever  been  the  method  of  publick  juriMt  to  draw  a  great  part 
of  the  analogies  on  which  they  form  the  law  of  nations,  from  tht 
principles  of  law  which  prevail  in  civil  community. 

Bwrke,     ll'ork*,  vol.  viii.  p.  itto.     On  a  llegidde  Peae^, 

All  this  body  of  old  conventions,  composing  the  vast  and  \olumi- 
noos  collection  called  the  corps  diplomatitiue,  forms  the  code  or 
statute  law,  as  the  methodued  reasonings  of  the  great  publicista  and 
f'arM/s  form  the  digests  and  ^Mnj^ra WSrace  of  IheCbrtftian  world. 

U,    Jk,  p.  -235. 

Adieu !  I  am  going  to  my  tutor's  lectures  oo  one  Puffendorffi  a 
T9TJ  JmrupntdtMl  author  as  you  shall  read  on  a  summer's  day. 

Gray.     H'orki,  vol.  i.  p.  ICO.     Leiler  21 

Tha  aoiversity  of  Oxford  hu  for  more  tiian  a  century  so  thoroughly 
seen,  that  in  her  statutes  she  ^points,  tliat  one  of  the  three  questioas 
lo  be  aanually  di^ussed  at  the  act  by  Umjmriit-iMetplon  sliall  ralala 
lEsfay  upon  Ikt  Orifiaml     to  the  common  law. 

lUmckotomo.     Cummmlarie$,    Imirodmehm^  iae.  1« 
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JU^RORv'^  Juror^  from  jurare^  to  swear,  one  who 
Ji/bt,  >tweftn ;  juty,  (Fr.  juree,)  the  collectife 
Ju'sTMAjr.  J  body  of  juron, 

Firat  Carphaa  playcs  tha  priest,  aad  Herode  sits  as  king, 
^flata  tba  jadgc,  Jadas  tbajsirsMr  verdict  in  doth  bring. 

AMemonot* 


Wm  m  foosi  laith  I  aaoar  saw  the  daya  yet,  bat  that  I  durst  as  wal 
trath  of  aaa  ludgt  as  of  two  imrieo. 

Mort.    IIWAes,foL988.     Tkt  DeMiadom  ^  Sakm  i^ 


Tbea,  gtalla /Mrart,  good  men,  and  elect, 

Aa  yoa  yoar  safrties  carefully  rMpect, 

If  Lav^a  sweat  nuuic,  aod  ais  blissful  cheer, 

E^9r  toach'd  your  haaila,  or  mollifyM  your  ear, 

Taadcr  tba  case,  and  evcnaorc  the  wH 

Shall  piaiae  yoar  caascieaca  both  at  board  and  bed. 

Dra]ft,m,    Tkt  Owl 

TWialMC  a /arse  was  impaaePd  straight, 
T*  eMM|aira  af  tbam,  wbctbar*by  force  or  sleight, 
Or  their  awaa  guilt,  they  ware  away  coauaid. 

Sptmtr,    Faerie  Qaeear,  book  vi.  can.  7. 

To.  Aad  tbcy  baaa  baaaa  graad  iarie  anea,  since  before  Noah  was 

Skakt^are.     7W//M  Nigkl,  fol.  266. 


It  is  probable,  these  twelve  men  judged  all  cases  upon  evideaca 
of  matter  of  fact,  aod  then  ga%e  their  sentence,  aod  appointed  penal* 
ties  according  to  what  they  esteemed  most  agreeable  to  justice  aad 
equity,  so  as  the  twelve  men  were  at  first  bothy«rDrf  and  judges. 
Str  mm.  Temple.  Worko,  vol.  i.  p.  136.  An  Inirodmclton  lo  Ihi 
Hislorjf  of  England^ 

It  is  true,  the  terms  otjmy  aod  verdict  were  introduced  by  the  Noi^ 
amos,  with  many  others  in  the  style  and  practice  of  our  laws ;  but  tha 
trials  by  twelve  men,  with  that  essential  circumstance  of  their  unani- 
mous agreement,  was  not  only  used  among  the  Saaons  and  Normans, 
but  is  known  to  be  as  ancient  in  Sweeden,  as  any  records  or  Iradi* 
tioos  of  that  kingdom,  which  wu  the  first  seat  of  the  Gothic  da* 
minions  in  the  North-We^t  parts  of  Europe,  aod  it  still  remains  ia 
some  provinces  of  that  country.  Jd,    h.  p.  137. 

A  celebrated  French  writer,  who  concludes,  that  because  Rom% 
Sparta,  aod  Carthage  have  lost  their  liberties,  therefore  those  of  £ngk 
land  ia  time  must  parish,  should  have  recollected  that  Roeaa 
Sparta,  and  Carthage,  at  the  time  when  their  liberties  were  lost,  wara 
etraogars  to  the  trial  bv  j»irg. 

Bfackolome.     Cuofmenlaneo,  book  iii.  ch.  xaiii. 

Hare  therefore  a  competent  nnmber  of  sensible  and  opright  javw. 
aiea,  chosen  br  lot  from  among  those  of  the  middle  rank,  will  ba 
foaad  tha  beat  invastigators  of  tmth,  aad  tha  surest  gaardiaas  of  pabUe 

'---  id.    A. 
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Jury  is  defined  by  Spdmaii  {ad  «.  Jurato)  to  be  a 
certain  number  of  good  and  lawful  men,  lawfully  moom 
to  inquire  into  and  relate  the  truth  upon  those  matters 
with  which  they  are  charged  by  the  Judge.  The  im- 
portant rank  which  the  Trial  by  Jury  holds  amongst 
the  institutions  of  England,  is  happily  described  in  a 
saying  attributed  to  Lord  Erskine.  **  The  whole  esta- 
blishment of  King,  Lords,  aad  Commons,  and  all  the 
Laws  and  Statutes  have  only  one  great  object,  and 
that  is,  to  bring  twelve  men  into  a  Jury-box.''  This  re- 
mark is  almost  strictly  true ;  for  the  principal  end  of  all 
Government  is  to  protect  the  individual  members  of 
which  Society  is  composed,  and  this  end  is  attained  in 
England  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  Juries, 
without  whose  sanction,  no  man  can  be  legally  deprived 
of  bis  property,  his  liberty,  or  his  life ;  and  from  whose 
Terdict,  if  any  man  be  injured,  he  may  receive  legal 
redress  and  satisfaction. 

To  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  office  and  constitu- 
tion of  Juries,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
consider  their  Origin  and  History,  and  in  the  second,  to 
explain  the  existing  state  of  the  Law,  so  far  as  they  are 
aifected  by  it 

I.  The  Origin  and  History  of  Juries. 

Trial  by  Jury,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  was  not 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  peifection  in  a  single  day, 
or  in  a  single  century.  Like  all  our  other  institutions 
it  was  imperfect  in  its  original  state,  and  it  has  been 
gradually  improved  by  receiving  such  alterations  and 
amendments,  as  the  wisdom  or  necessities  of  successive 
Ages  have  pointed  out.  The  source  from  which  we 
derived  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt,  ou  which 
some  of  our  most  celebrated  antiquaries  have  differed. 

The  Welsh  have  put  in  a.  claim  in  behalf  of  their  an- 
cestors, the  ancient  Britons.  They  produce  certain 
writings  called  the  Triads  of  Dyvnwal'  Moelmud,  which, 
as  they  assert,  were  comppsed  400  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  in  which  allusions  are  made  to  a 
mode  of  Trial  bearing  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Trial  by  Jury.  But  as  the  antiquity  of  these  Triads  is 
somewhat  problematical,  this  claim  has  never  been 
regarded  with  any  very  great  respect. 

Doctor  Pettingal,  a  very  learned  writer,  in  his  En- 
quiry  into  the  Use  and  Practice  of  Juries  amongst  the 
Greeks  arid  Romans,  published  a.  d.  1769,  has  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  true  origin  of  Juries  is  to  be  found  in 
the  hueaevttt  of  Athens  and  the  Jtidioa  seUeH  of  Rome. 
He  is  not  without  his  fbllowers.  He  argues  that  the 
Romans  must  have  introduced  this  species  of  Trial  into 
Britain  together  with  their  other  laws  and  customs, 
and  that  its  existence  subsequent  to  their  final  de- 
parture is  to  be  accounted  for  by  its  having  been  re- 
tanned,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  native  Britons,  and 
adopted  aflerwards  by  the  dificrent  Northern  Tribes  who 
6verran  the  Island.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
numerous  points  in  which  the  Judiees  selecti  and  our 
modem  Juries  resemble  each  other;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  hypothesis  of  the  one  being  derived  from  the 
other  must  fail*  if  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  no 
traces  of  Juries  to  be  found  in  the  intermediate  period 
between  the  departure  of  the  Romans  and  the  Norman 
conquest.  This,  indeed,  is  the  great  point  at  issue, 
namely,  whether  the  Trial  by  Jury  was  known  in  the 
Saxon  times  immediately  before  the  Conquest,  or  whether 
it  was  introduced  by  the  Normans  aAer  the  Conquest, 
either  as  part  of  their  insthutions  then  existing  in  Nor* 
mandy,  or  as  a  subsequent  invention. 


The  learned  Spelman  is  the  chief  authority  in  favoar     JCRT 
of  the  Saxon   origin  of  Juries.     In  support  of  his  n— -^^.^^ 
opinion  he  cites  two  passages  from  the  Laws  of  Ethelred.  Spelmaa 
The  first  ordains,  "  that  a  Court  shall  be  held  in  every  ^^  » 
Hundred,  and  that  twelve  men  {duodeni  viri)  of  free  orifia. 
condition  and  mature  age,  together  with  the  presiding 
officer,  shall  swear  not  to  condemn  theinnocent  or  acquit 
the  guilty.     Spelman*s  quotation  stops  here,  but  the 
Laws  themselves  immediately  proceed  to  regulate  the 
modes  of  Trial  by  Ordeal  and  Compui^gation,  without 
making  mention  of  any  other  method.     Hickes,  than  Objected 
whom  no  one  was  more  deeply  versed  in  Saxon  leamtng,  to  by 
shows  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage,  by  proving  that  1^*^!^"- 
the  duodeni  viri  had  an  office  entirely  distinct  from  tha 
duties  of  the  modem  Jury,  and  that  they  were  merely 
a  permanent  body  of  assessors  to  the  Barl  or  other 
officer  who  presided  in  the  Court.    The  second  passage, 
which  is  taken  from  the  Statute  De  McnHcoUs  WaUitR, 
is  open  to  the  same  remark.     *'  Let  twelve  lahmen  de- 
cide between  the  Angles  and  the  Welsh,  six  of  the 
twelve  to  be  Angles  and  six  Welsh."     The  Saxon  word 
lahmen  has  been  translated  lawfid  men^   whidi  has 
tended  to  produce  confusion,  because  lavi^vl  men  is  the 
term  generally  applied  to  persons  competent  to  sit  oo 
Juries.     Lambard  translates  it  m^n  skiUed  in  the  law, 
which  applies  exactly  to  the  twelve  assessors,  contain- 
ing a  qualification  highly  requisite  for  them,  but  by  no 
means  essential  to  a  Jury.     In  William  the  Conqueror's 
confitmation  of  the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
which  is  cited  by  Spelman  in  another  place,  it  is  or^ 
dained  that "  the  twelve  men  should  be  sworn  to  explain 
folly  the  things  sanctioned  by  their  Laws  and  customs. 
(Ugum  suarum  et  consueiudinum  sancUa  patefacerenty^ 
This  expression  can  only  apply  to  assessors ;  it  is  quite 
inapplicable  to  a  Jury.     Even  Spelman  acknowledgBS 
that  reonurse  was  seldom  had  to  Trial  by  Jury  b«foi« 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  that  the  mstltution  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons  lay  concealed.  {dilituiL)     Spelman 
has  been  followed  in  his  opinion  by  Blackstone,  Sulli-  Soppoited 
van,  and  others,  who  go  so  far  as  to  attribute  consider-  *21^*^ 
able  improvements  in  this  system  to  the  wisdom  of  ^^y^, 
Alfred ;  asserting  that  he  merely  amended  it,  but  that 
its  origin  was  of  a  still  earlier  date. 

The  opinions  and  reasoning  of  Hickes,  on  the  other 
side,  have  been  adopted  by   Reeves  in  his   learned 
History  of  the  English  Law,     Before  we  proceed  to  Andciit 
give  the  account  which  has  received  the  saoclkm  of  these  ";^  d 
last-mentioned  writers,  we  must  shortly  enumerate  (he    ™' 
various  modes  of  Trial  which  are  knows  with'CeitaiDty 
to  have  been  in  use  at  the  Ume  at  which  the  eiislence 
of  Juries  is  probleniatiod,  and  which  in  the  ooone  of 
Ages  have  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  Trial  by  Jury.    These  are  1st,  Ordetd,  mbk 
was  the  most  common  modeof  Trial ;  Sdly, the  general 
voice  of  the  assembly   of  Sectatora,  who  ware  the 
suitors  or  persons  that,  by  reason  of  holding  lands,  were 
obliged  to  do  suit,  that  is,  to  act  as  Judges,  in  the  Court 
which  had  jurisdiction  over  the  district  wherein  thdr 
lands  were  situated  ;  Sdly,  Compurgation,  or  Wager  q^Compaiff 
law,  which  was  performed  by  the  party  himself  swear-  **•■• 
ing  to  his  own  innocence  or  to  the  truth  of  his  defence, 
and  by  a  certain  number  of  his  friends  and  neighbours 
swearing  that  they  believed  his  oath.  These  three  modes 
of  Trial  were  in  eemroon  use  amongst  the  Saxons. 
4th)y,  BaiHe,  or  Duel,  which  was  purely  Norman,  and  BttUt. 
unknown  in  England  before  the  Conquest. 

The  general  voice  of  the  Sectatores,  and  the  expiir- 
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gatory  oaths  of  th«  compui^tora  have  boib,  from  some 
points  of  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  the  verdicts 
of  a  Jtuy,  contriboted  to  imrolve  the  subject  in  obscu- 
rity ;  and  this  is  still  further  increased,  because  Trial  by 
Jury  was  introduced  belbre  the  other  two  modes  of  Trial 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  because  terms  and  forms  of 
expres^on  were  gradually  transferred  from  the  other 
two  modes  and  applied  to  Juries.    Thus  the  rule  thai 
every  man   shall  be  tried  by  his  peers,   which  now 
denotes  the  common  right  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury,  origi- 
nally referred  to  the  S^Ktatorea  mentioned  above,  who 
were  f^quently  called  Pores  Cicrue,  the  Peers  of  the 
Court,  having  all  an  equal  rank  and  an  equal  voice  In 
its  decrees.     There  are,   however,  two  points  which 
plainly  distinguish  Juries  from  the  Para  Curim  and  from 
the  Compurgatoreg,     1st.  The  Pctrm  Curia,  like  the 
Peers  of  England  at  the  present  day  in  the  Court  of 
the  LfOrd  High  Steward,  were  not  sworn  to  speak  the 
truth  ;  Jurors,  on  the  contrary,  are  invariably  sworn,  and 
derive  their  very  name  from  that  distinguishing  charac- 
^^^  teristic.  2dly.  The  CoMpurgatorefhettrd  no  evidence,  and 
"^         were  not  required  to  possess  any  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  ;  they  merely  swore  to  the  credibility  of  the 
Defendant    Jurors,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  their  origi- 
nal institution  little  more  than  witnesses,   and  were 
summoned  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where 
the  case  arose,  to  speak  from  their  ovm  knowledge  of 
the  facts. 

The  N^ambda,  or  Nemhda,  which  was  a  trial  per 
iuodedm  juratos,  had  obtained  among  the  Scandina* 
vian  nations  at  a  very  eariy  period,  and  was  firmly  estih- 
blished  by  a  law  of  Retgnerus,  one  of  their  Monarchs^ 
who  was  contemporary  with  our  Kmg  Egbert.    About 
seventy  years  af\er  this  law  of  Reignerus  was  pMsed, 
Rollo  led  his  people  into  Normandy,  and  among  other 
customs  carried  with  him  this  method  of  Trial.     When 
the  Normans  had  transplanted  themselves  into  England 
tiiey  were  desirous  of  legitimating  this  as  they  did 
First  oco-    other  parts  of  their  jurisprudence.     The  eariiest  mea- 
^^  ^  *      tion  we  find  of  any  thing  like  a  Jury,  was  in  the  reign 
Rign  V  *  ^  William  the  Conqueror,  in  a  Cause  upon  a  question  of 
Williim  th«  land,  where  Gundulph,  Btshop'Of  Rcxshester,  was  u  party. 
^aqueror.  The  King  had  refeired  it  to  the  Seciatore§  to  determine 
in  their  County-Court,  as  the  course  there  was  accord- 
ing to  the  Siaon  establishment;   and  the  Sedatorm 
gave  thiHr  opinion  on  the  matter.     But  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  who  presided  at  the  hearing  of  the  Cause,  not 
satisfied  with  their  determination,  directed  that  if  they 
were  still  confident  that  they  spoke  truth  and  persisted 
in  the  same  opinion,  they  should  choose  twelve  from 
among  themsdves  who  should  confirm  it  upon  their 
oaChs.     It  seems  as  if  the  Bishop  had  here  taken  a  8tq> 
not  warranted  by  the  usual  practice ;  the  general  Law  of 
England  being,  that  a  judicial  inquiry  concerning  a 
faet  should  be  collected  per  cmne$  eomUaiiU  probo§ 
Aommet,  that  is,  by  all  the  Sectalores  or  Pare9  in  the 
County-Court  Thus  it  appears  that  in  a  Cause  wherein 
this  same  Odo  was  one  party,  and  Archbishop  Lanfranc 
the  other,  the  King  directed  Mmn  comHuUum  conMare  ; 
upon  which  they  all  met  at  Pinenden«f  and  there  it  waa 
determined  a6  fjmnihus  tUit  probky  and  agreed  and 
adjudged  a  ioto  eomUaiu. 

lUs  Trial  by  an  indefinite  nmbtr  of.  SedOhrm 
oontimied  for  many  years  after  the  Conquest  Buooas- 
sive  attempts  gradually  introduced  Jurors  to  Ihe  ea- 
elusion  of  the  ^clslem,  and  a  variety  of  praetiee  doubt* 
less  prevailed,  till  the  Nonnen  Law  vmw  thoroughly 
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established.  Various  causes  contributed  to  favour  the 
change.  1st  Henry  IL,  a.  d.  1176,  divided  the 
whole  Kingdom  into  'six  districts,  which  were  the  origin 
of  our  modem  Circuits,  and  sent  Itinerant  Justices, 
otherwise  called  Justices  in  Eyre,  to  travel  through 
these  districts,  and  to  hear  Causes.  These  itinerant 
Courts  attracted  so  many  of  the  country  Causes  to  them, 
that  the  Sectaiorea  in  the  County  and  Hundred- Courts 
were  rarely  called  into  action ;  they  had,  however,  no 
Seeiaiorm  of  their  own,  and  it  was  necessary  to  supply 
the  deficiency  with  some  expedient  suited  to  the  man- 
ners and  wishes  of  the  people.  We  find,  accordingly,  in 
the  articles  of  inquiry  which  were  delivered  to  the  Jus- 
tices in  Eyre  in  the  year  1194,  that  the  Justices  were 
to  cause  four  Knights  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  whole 
County,  who,  upon  their  oaths,  were  to  elect  two  lawful 
Knights  of  every  Hundred  or  Wapentake,  and  those 
two  were  to  choose  ten  Knights  in  every  Hundred  or 
Wapentake ;  and  if  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  Knights,  then  good  and  lawful  men.  These  twelve 
were  to  be  employed  in  every  Cause  arising  out  of  their 
own  Hundred  or  Wapentake.  Here  we  have  the  first 
outline  of  the  mode  of  summoning  a  Jury. 

2dly.  Henry  II.  was  extremely  anxious  to  check  the 
barbarous  and  absurd  custom  of  deciding  the  disputed 
title  to  land  by  Battle  or  Duel.  For  this  purpose  he 
passed  a  famous  Law,  establishing  the  Great  Assize,  In 
early  times  the  term  Assize  was  another  name  for  Jury. 
The  particulars  of  this  Law,  which  has  been  lost,  are 
known  from  the  book  of  Olanville,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  great  promoter  of  the  measure.  It 
seems  as  if  this  Law  had  ordained  that  all  questions  re- 
lating  to  the  iekin  or  possession  of  land  should  be  tried 
by  a  recognition  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men,  sworn 
to  speak  the  truth  ;  and  al^  that  in  questions  of  rigM 
to  land,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  seisin,  the 
tenant  might  elect  to  Imve  the  matter  tried  by  twelve 
good  and  lawfiil  men  instead  of  the  Duel,  at  his  own 
discretion. 

It  likewise  appears  that,  about  the  same  time,  the 
oath  of  twelve  Jurors  was  resorted  to  in  other  instances 
^an  those  provided  for  by  this  Law  of  Henry  II.,  and 
then  the  proceeding  was  said  to  be  perjuraiam  patrim^ 
or  vickieH ;  per  inquisUiimnn  ;  per  juramenium  legaiiiim 
kominum.  This  proceeding  was  no  other  than  that 
which  we  before  mentioned  to  have  gained  ground  by 
usage  and  custom.  It  was  sometimes  used  in  ques- 
tions of  property,  but  more  frequently  in  matters  of  a 
criminal  nature. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  Trial  by  Jury  bearing  any 
near  resemblance  to  that  which  it  became  in  aftertimes, 
is  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  It  is  there  di- 
rected that  should  nobody  appear  to  accuse  an  ofiender 
before  the  Archdeacon,  then  the  Sheriff,  at  the  request 
of  the  Bishop,  fadet  jurare  duodeeim  Ugaiea  homines 
de  vidneto  hu  de  villd,  quod  inde  veritatem  secundum 
eotuden^am  mam  mantfeeiaburU.  Here  we  possibly 
see  not  only  the  original  institution  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
but  also  the  cause  of  its  establishment  In  those  tur- 
bulent tines  the  great  men  had  acquired  such  an  extent 
of  power,  that  no  individual  would  venture  to  accuse 
them,  and  they  eould  onky  be  brought  to  justice  by  e 
Body.  The  first  notiea  of  any  recognition  or  Assise 
is  likewise  to  be  found  in  these  Constitutions,  where 
it  ia  disected  that  should  a  question  arise  whether 
knd  waa  lay  or  ecclesiastical  property,  fvcoffiitieiif  dMO- 
decimiegahumkomi$imntanmimatMur.    Thto  eeouiTsd 
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I«ibel  Aet ;  ftlthoiU(h  Prior,  in  his  Life  of  Burke,  in- 
forms U8  ihmt  that  eminent  Statesman  was  the  real 
muthor  and  promoter  of  the  measure.  By  this  Statute 
it  is  declared  and  enacted,  **  That  the  Jury  may  find  a 
Geoerml  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole 
matter  put  in  istnie,  and  shall  not  be  required  or  di- 
rected 1^  the  Judge  to  find  the  Defendant  guilty  merely 
on  the  proof  of  the  publication  by  him  of  the  papers 
chiyed  to  be  a  libel,  and  of  the  sense  ascribed  to  the 
■■kiBe  in  the  iodictnent." 

When  ft  point  of  Law  arises,  and  the  Jury  takes  upon 
iiedf  to  decide  it,  and  decides  it  wrongly,  or  is  mis- 
by  the  Judge,  the  Court  will  frequently  grant 
Trial.  But  a  new  Trial  is  never  granted  when 
m  iMianoer  under  a  prosecution  for  felony  or  treason  has 
been  acquitted,  however  absurd  and  unrrasonahlc  the 
^epdict  of  acquittal  may  have  been.  It  is  contrary 
to  the  humane  principles  of  our  law  that  a  man  should 
be  plncwd  in  jeopardy  twice  for  the  same  offence. 

II.  It  remains  to  consider  the  existing  state  of  the 
Xaw  as  it  regards,  1st,  the  qualifications  to  serve  on 
a  Jury  ;  Sdly,  the  exemptions ;  Sdly,  the  mode  by 
vfaieh  the  attendance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Jurors 
at  a  Trial  is  provided  ibr;  and  4thly,  the  challenging 
of  Juries. 

1st.    The  qualifications.     By  Statute  6  George  IV. 

c  50.  which  is  an  Act  for  consolidating  and  amending 

the  laws  relative  to  Jurors  and  Juries,  it  is  enacted  that 

cmy  man  between  the  ages  of  twenty- one  years  and 

tCKty  yearSk  residing  in  any  County  in  England,  who  shall 

have  in  his  name,  or  in  trust  for  him,  within  the  same 

Coaaty,  i?  10  lor  the  year  above  reprizes  in  laudd  or  te- 

ocoMBts,  whether  of  freehold,  copyhold,  or  customary 

tenure,  or  of  ancient  demesne,   or  in    rents    issuing 

ooi    of  OTch   iancb  or  tenements,  or  in   such    lands* 

t^HnementSk  and  rents  taken  together,  in  fee  simple,  fee 

tsil,  or  ibr  the  lile  of  himself  or  some  other  person  ;  or 

who  shall   haTe  within  the  same  County  £20  by  the 

IBsr   aboro  reprises  in  lands  or  tenements  held  by 

Jcnsc  or  leases,  for  the  absolute  term  of  twenty-one 

years  or  sonM  longer  term,  or  for  any  term  of  years  de- 

tcnninnble  on  any  life  or  lives  ;  or  who  being  a  house- 

hoMer  shall  be  rated  or  assessed  to  the  poor-rate,  or  to 

the  inhabited  house  duty  in  the  County  oi  Middlesex,  on 

•  vakae  of  not  leas  than  ^30,  or  in  any  other  County  on 

a  Taloo  not  leas  than  £20,  or  who  shall  occupy  a  house 

rani  Billing'  not  leas  than  fifteen  windows,  shall  be  quali- 

fcd  to  serve  on  sll  ordinary  Juries  in  England ;  und 

that  three-fifths  of  any  of  the  foregoing  qualifications 

dhaO  render  a  man  liable  to  serve  in  Wules.    The  qua- 

fificntions  for  Grand  JurorM  at  the  Sessions  of  the  Peace 

are  the  same  as  those  mentioned  ahoie ;  but  for  Grand 

^■row  «t  the  Assises  there  is  no  statutable  qualificaiion. 

Ihej  arc,  however^  usually  gentlemen  of  the  best  figure 

in  the  County. 

2dlj.  The  exemptions.  By  the  same  Statute  the  fol- 
lowiai^  perscms  are  exempted  from  serving :  all  Peers; 
-ti  f -J — ,  ^f  lljg  King's  Court  of  Record  at  Wcstmin- 
of  the  Courto  of  Great  Session  in  Wales  ;  all 
in  Holy  Orders ;  all  PricsU  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Faith  who  shall  have  duly  taken  and  subscribed 
the  oaths  nod  declarations  required  by  law ;  all  persons 
who  ahnll  teach  or  preach  to  any  congregation  of  Pro- 
testant Disinters,  whose  place  of  meeting  is  duly  regis- 
Icrcd,  and  who  shall  follow  no  secular  occupation  except 
that  of  a  schoolmaster,  producing  a  certificate  of  some 
Justice  of  tb    Peace  of  their  having  taken  tlie  oatlis  and 


all 


subscril>ed  the  declaration  required  by  law ;  nil  Sergeants  JURY, 
and  Barristers  at  Law,  actually  practising ;  all  Members  ^  ^"y— ^ 
of  tlie  Society  of  Doctors  of  Law  and  Advocates  oi  Civil 
Law  actually  practising ;  all  Attorneys,  Solicitors,  and 
Proctors,  duly  admitted  in  any  Court  of  Law,  or  Equity, 
or  of  Ecclesiastical  or  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  in  which 
Attorneys,  Solicitors,  and  Proctors  have  usually  been 
admitted,  actually  practising,  and  having  taken  out  their 
annual  certificates  ;  all  Olhcers  of  any  such  Courts,  ac* 
tually  exercising  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices ; 
all  Coroners,  Gaolers,  and  Keepers  of  Houses  of  Cor- 
rection ;  all  Members  and  Licentiates  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  in  London,  actually  practising  ;  all 
Surgeons,  being  Members  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Sur- 
geons in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  actually  prac- 
tising ;  all  Officers  in  his  Majesty's  Xavy  or  Army  on 
full  pay ;  all  Pilots  licensed  by  the  Trinity  House  of 
Deptford,  Stroud,  Kingston  upon  Hull,  or  Newcastle 
uponTyne,  and  all  Masters  of  vessels  in  the  buoy  and 
light  service  employed  by  either  of  those  coii>orations9 
and  all  Pilots  licensed  by  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  or  under  any  Act  of  Parliament  or  charter  for  the 
regulation  of  pilots  of  any  other  port ;  all  the  household 
Servants  of  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors ;  all 
Officers  of  Customs  and  Excise ;  all  Sherifls'  Officers, 
High  Constables,  and  Parish  Clerks ;  ond  lastly,  all 
persons  exempt  before  the  passing  of  that  Act  by  virtue 
of  any  prescription,  charter,  grant,  or  writ.  Aliens, 
except  in  certain  cases,  and  persons  who  have  been 
attainted  and  have  not  been  pardoned,  or  who  are 
under  outlawry  or  excommnuicution,  are  expressly  dis- 
qualified. 

3dly.  The  mode  by  which  the  attendance  of  a  sufficient  n^^  ^f 
number  of  Jurors  at  a  trial  is  provided  for.     In  the  first  procurisg 
week  of  July  in  every  year  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  sttcadaact. 
every  County  or  other  division  in  England  and  Wales 
issues  a  warrant  to  the  High  Constable  of  each  Hundred. 
Lathe, Wapentake,  or  other  district,  in  obedience  to  which 
warrant  the  High  Constable  issues  a   precept    to    the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  every  parish  within  his 
con  stable  wick,  commanding  them  to  make  out  lists  of 
all  the  persons  qualified  to  serve  on  Juries  within  their 
respective  parishes.     On  the  first  three  Sundays  in  2)ep» 
tcmber  copies  of  these  lists  are  fixed  upon  tlie  principal 
door  of  every  church  and  place  of  worship  within  the 
parish,  with  u  notice  subjoined  slating  that  all  objections 
to  the  lists  will   be  heard  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace 
at  a  time  und  place  specified  in  the  notice.     The  Jus- 
tices hold  a  Petty  Sessions  for  this  pur|>ose  within  the 
last  seven  days  of  September,  at  which  the  High  Con- 
stable ami  all  the  churchwardens  and  ovcrbcers  of  tlie 
district  are  summoned  to  attend.     The  lists  arc  then 
produced,  and  the  Justices  are  empowered  to  strike  out 
the  names  of  all  persons  who  have  been  improperly 
inserted  as  liable  to  serve,  and  also  of  all  per>ons  dis- 
abled by  lunacy  or  imbecility  of  mind,  by  blindness  oi 
other  infirmity  of  body.     When  the  lists  have  thus  been 
corrected,  and  have  been  allowed  by  the  Justices,  the 
High  Constable  receives  them,  and  delivers  them  to  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  next  holden  for  the  County 
or  district,  there  to  be  kept  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
amongst  the  records  of  the  Sessions.    \Viihin  six  weeks 
af\er  the  close  of  the  Sessions,  the  Clerk  of  tlie  Peace  is 
to  cause  all  the  lists  to  be  copied  into  a  book,  which  is 

called  '*  The  Juror's  Book  for  the  year ,"  (in  which 

it  is  to  be  used,)  and  to  deliver  the  book  to  the  Sheritf 
of  the  County,  who  hands  it  over  when  he  goes  out  of 
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ofiiee  to  his  saceessor.  Ea^  book  is  in  use  for  one 
year,  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  after 
it  is  delivered  to  the  Sheriff  If  bj  any  chance  a  new 
book  is  not  in  existence  for  any  year,  recourse  is  had  to 
the  book  for  the  preceding  year. 

When  the  parties  in  an  Action  come  to  an  Issue  of 
fJMt,  a  Writ  called  a  Venire  facias  is  issued  from  the 
Court  in  which  the  Action -is  brought,  directed  to  the 
Sheriff  of  the  County  where  the  Cause  is  to  be  tried,  and 
commanding  him  to  summon  twelve  good  and  lawful 
men  from  the  Body  of  his  County,  to  appear  at  a  certain 
day  in  the  same  Court  which  issues  the  venire.  The 
Cause  is  usually  tried  in  that  County  where  the  phiintilf 
allege  his  cause  of  Action  to  have  arisen.  If  the  Sheriff 
be  interested  in  any  way  in  the  Cause,  the  venire  is  di- 
rected to  the  Coroner,  and  if  the  Coroner  be  also  inter- 
ested, it  is  directed  to  two  specially  appointed  by  the 
Court  for  that  purpose,  and  called  Elitors,  The  Sheriff 
at  the  appointed  day  returns  the  venire  to  the  Court,  and 
affixes  to  it,  on  an  oblong  piece  of  parchment  called  the 
Pand^  the  names  of  a  number  of  Jurors  selected  by 
him  from  the  Juroi^s  book,  which  namber  must  not  be 
less  than  48,  nor  more  than  72.  The  Jurors  themsdres 
do  not  then  appear,  not  being  summoned ;  upon  which 
a  second  Writ  is  issued,  commanding  the  same  officer  to 
whom  &e  venire  was  directed,  to  use  compulsory  means 
to  compel  them  to  appear  in  the  Court  at  Westminster 
on  a  certain  day,  or  if  hefbre  that  day  the  Justices  of 
Assize  arrive  at  the  Assise  Town  of  the  County  on  their 
Circuit,  (which*  they  invariably  do,  because  the  day  men- 
tioned in  the  Writ  is  always  the  first  day  of  the  Term 
next  after  the  Assizes,)  then  to  appear  before  the  Jus- 
ttees  of  Assize.  Iliis  latter  clause  is  csfled  the  Nui 
PHU9  clause  from  the  old  Latin  form,  and  gives  its 
name  to  all  sittings  and  Trials  which  take  place  before 
Juries  who  appear  in  obedience  to  it.  The  Writ  in 
which  it  is  inserted  is  called,  if  it  issues  from  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  the  Distringas  ;  if  from  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  Habeas  Corpora  Juratorum,  It  used  for- 
merly to  be  inserted  in  other  parts  of  the  process.  The 
same  panel  of  Jurors  is  generally  returned  for  every 
cause  which  is  to  be  tried  at  the  same  Assizes.  When 
the  cause  is  called  on,  twelve  of  the  number  are  selected 
by  ballot  to  try  it'';  and  if  a  sufficient  number  does  not 
appear,  such  men  as  are  able  to  serve  may  be  selected 
from  the  persons  then  in  Court  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
These  are  called  Tales  men^  Tales  as  the  Jurors  them- 
selves being  selected,  as  the  old  form  ran,  de  circtan- 
stanUbus,  In  Trials  at  Bar,  which  are  actually  con- 
ducted in  the  Court  at  Westminster,  the  Nisi  Prius  clause 
is  omitted. 

There  is  some  difference  in  the  proceedings  when  the 
Cause  is  to  be  tried  by  a  Special  Jury,  The  names  of 
all  the  persons  who  are  described  in  the  Juror^s  book  as 
esquires,  or  of  higher  degree,  or  as  bankers  or  merchants, 
are  entered  on  a  sq)arate  Kst,  called  the  Special  Juroi's 
list.  Forty-eight  are  selected  from  this  list  by  ballot, 
and  out  of  this  number  each  party  in  the  cause  may 
strike  out  twelve.  A  Special  Jury  may  be  had  in  all 
Civil  Actions,  and  in  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanour, 
but  not  in  indictments  for  felony  or  treason.  The  ex- 
penses peculiar  to  a  Trial  by  Spedal  Jury  ace  to  be  de- 
fraTccT  by  the  party  who  applies  for  it».unle88  the  Judge 


certifies  that  it  was  a  proper  cause  to  be  so  tried.  Jurors  JUBT. 
are  usually  allowed  the  sun  of  one  guinea  ibr  tiieir  ^^^^' 
attendance.  The  Court  has  a  diseretionary  power  of 
allowing  this  or  any  smaller  sum,  but  except  in  eaaev 
where  part  of  the  Jury  are  sent  belbre  tihe  lYial  to  viem 
some  particular  place,  necessary  for  a  thorough  under* 
standing  of  the  case,  no  Juror  can  legally  demand  noro 
than  one  guinea. 

In  criminal  cases,  before  Commissioners  of  Oyer  astd  CrimiiMl 
Terminer,  and  Gaol  Delivery,  under  wMeh  ebaraeter  the  Juries. 
Judges  try  felonies  and  treasons  at  the  Assizes,  the 
Sheriff,  by  virtue  of  a  general  precept  directed  to  him  be* 
forehand,  returns  to  the  Coinrt  a  panel  of  46  Jurors  from 
the  body  of  his  County  without  regarding  any  particQiar 
district,  to  try  all  felons  that  may  be  called  upon  their 
trial  at  that  Session.  A  list  of  these  Jurors  is  to  be 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  Under  Sheriff  for  seven' days  at 
least  before  the  Assizes,  which  may  be  inspected  by  the 
parties  in  all  causes  there  to  be  tried  and  their  attmnieSy 
without  fee  or  reward.  In  many  cases  of  treason,  how- 
ever, the  accused  is  entitled  to  have  a  list  of  the  petit 
Jurors,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  deHvered 
to  him  ten  days  before  his  arraignment,  but  in  the  Court 
of  Ktng^s  Bench  it  is  sufficient  if  the  list  of  Jurors  is 
delivered  ten  days  before  the  trial.  When  an  Alien  is  Alicu. 
indicted  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanour,  he  is  entitled 
to  be  tried  by  a  Jury  de  medielaie  lingum,  coinposed 
half  of  persons  duly  qualified  to  serve  and  half  of  Aliens. 
In  the  Courts  of  the  High  Steward  in  the  two  Untver- UDircnit; 
siUes  of  Oxfopd  and  Cambridge,  a  Member  of  the  Uni-  Coum. 
versity  accused  of  any  crime  but  treason  is  to  be  tried 
by  a  Jury  de  medietate,  formed  from  18  freeholders  of 
the  County  returned  by  the  Sheriff,  and  IS  matriculated 
laymen,  **laicis  privilegio  Universitatis  gaudenUhusf 
i«tumed  by  the  Esquire  Bedell,  in  obedience  to  writs 
severally  directed  to  them  by  the  High  Steward,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone. 

As  to  the  GremdJury,  the  Sheriff  is  bound  by  virtue  OnadJarr. 
of  his  office,  without  any  Writ  requiring  him  so  to  do,  to 
return  to  every  Session  of  the  Peace,  and  every  oemmis- 
sion  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Cksd  Delivery, 
commonly  called  the  Assizes,  twenty-four  good  and  law- 
ful men  of  the  County,  some  out  of  every  Hundred,  to 
serve  thereon.  For  fiirther  information  on  the  office  of 
Grand  Jurors,  sec  the  titles  Ionoramtjs,  iNOicrMEHT, 
and  Infokmation.     See  also  Qualifications  supra. 

4thly.  As  to  Challenges.     When  the  Jurora  appear,  ChiDengtv 
they  may  be  dtallenged  before  they  are  sworn.     Chal- 
lenges arc  of  two  kinds ;  to  the  array,  when  the  whole  Amy 
panel  is  excepted  to,  or  to  the  polls,  when  the  exception  p^ 
is  merely  taken  against  individual  Jurors.    The  ol^ect 
of  challenging  is  to  prevent  the  persons  challenged  from 
sitting  on  the  Jury  and  trying  the  Cause.  ^  There  are 
numerous  causes  of  challenge,  such  as  parUi^ity  in  the 
return  made  by  the  Sheriff.     Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that 
in  cases  of  felony  the  prisoner  may  challenge  twenty  of 
the  Jurors  peremptorily,  that  is,  without  assigning  any 
reason,  and  in  cases  of  treason  thirty-five.  By  the  com- 
mon law,  thirty-five  peremptory  chafienges  were  allowed 
in  cases  of  felony  as  well  as*  treason,  but  the  nnmber  has 
been  reduced  by  Statute.  If  the  prisoner  challenge  mors 
than  his  number,  he  must  assign  a  snfficient  reaaon,  er 
the  challenge  will  be  overruled  by  the  Court 
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A  JURT-MAST*  at  cxplnBed  by  Harris  in  hn  Lexu 
Tnknieum^  the  great  forefather  of  all  Encycloptedias, 
ma  to  be  properly  durie  maU^  or  mat  de  durie^  a 
made  to  laU  for  the  preaent  occasion.  So  the  sea- 
call  whatever  they  aet  up  in  the  room  of  a  mast 
laat  in  a  flghti  or  by  a  storm,  being  some  great  yard 
^■rhich  they  put  down  unto  the  step  of  that  lojit  mast, 
&ateniog  it  into  the  partners,  and  fitting  to  it  the  miz- 
jRn,  or  some  lesser  yard  with  sails  and  rupes,  and  with 
II  makm  a  riiift  to  aaiL*    To  this  account  Mr.  Todd 


has  added,  ^*  It  has  also  been  thought  that  the  Norman 
French,  ji/r,  jura,  a  day,  might  give  rise  to  this  word, 
implying  a  temporary  mast,  a  mast  for  a  day'^ 

JUSSIEUA,  in  Botojiy,  a  genus  of  the  class  Decanr 
dria,  order  Mono^nia,  natural  order  Ona^ra,  Ge- 
neric character :  calyx  four  and  five  psrted,  superior 
persisting,  spreading ;  corolla,  petals  four  and  five» 
spreading ;  capsule  four  and  five  celled,  seeds  numerous, 
minute. 

Fourteen  species,  natires  of  America  and  both  Indies. 


iUBY- 
MAST. 

JUST. 


JUST. 


JUST,  My. 

Jrar,  adv. 

Jv'mcs, 

JirsTfCBLSia, 

Jl/aTlCEE» 
JtSTl'ciAAT, 


Jt/STIFIABLS, 

Jo'unriABLCHKaa, 

Jo'anriABLT, 

JtmnncA'Tioir, 

Jt/sTIFIBa, 

Jd'stiftijio. 
Jo'mT, 


Jl/aTICB-HALL, 

JvianoB*  BooDp 
Ju'sncB-aur, 


Fr.  jwde;  It  giudo ;  Sp. 
jmlo  ;  YtBi,JM§tu$^  which  Vos* 
sius  derives  from  jiu,  and 
Tooke  {torn  jub^ne,  ju$niM,  to 
command.  Jutium^  com- 
manded, jc.  by  the  laws  of 
God ;  by  the  laws  of  human 
authorities  acting  in  conform- 
ity to  those  of  God,  as  mani- 
>  fested  in  the  nature  of  Mao. 
And,  consequently,  our  notioos 
of  just  depending  upon  our 
interpretation  of  those  laws. 

A  juMt  man  is  one  who 
acts,  in  a  manner, — and  a  juU 
action  that  which  is — 

Obeilient  and  conformable 
(in  the  wordftof  Hooker,  book  1. 
ace.  16.)  to  **the  Law,  which 
Be  (God)  bilh  made  for  His  creatures  to  keepe ;  the 
liosr  wfaemmlo  by  the  light  of  reason  men  finde  them- 
■eloes  booad  io  that  they  are  men ;  the  Law  which  they 
■■ko  bj  eonpoaition  for  multitudes  and  politique  socie* 
tics  of  Mca  to  ba  gnided  by ;  the  Law  which  belongeth 
Tutoeorh  nalioB  ;  the  Law  that  concemelh  the  fellow- 
abip  of  all ;  and  lastly,  the  Law  which  God  llimselfe 
bath  aupemaiurally  revealed."  As  equivalent,  in  com- 
BOO  9pit6bp  to 

Cquitablct  hoaett,  righteous,  tipright,  fair,  virtuous, 
iaeomipt. 

Aoj  thing  may  be  said  to  hejuat^  which  is  cunform- 
afale  to  or   consistent  with  established  enactment  or 
proportionate  or  adapted  to  usual  standard; 
regular,  proportionate,  accurate,  exact. 

•■^  ^idtr,  htn/mahte  lo  b»  ^tm, 
ktm  harde  y  bow,  m  hco  wei  worjvi  wre. 

J?.  Oi^meetteTf  p.  61. 

^v  OOM  ^yMn  yof^h  yt  juthtt^ 
siiia  )e  «!•  Oodffyn,  hu  tonnes  Ac  tile  hiie. 

/L  Brmmme,  p  58. 

bin  Mds,  to  tet  y»l  load  in  pei, 
hilBo  4r«iie»  Int  lose  fjitthtHetm 

Id.   p.  245. 

he  cone^  ^  hfng  and  all  y%  kt^S^  umlicca 
lawci  to  lert.  Uborert  to  %Tt\: 

Pien  Phmhmmn.     Fiahn,  p.  145. 

Afld  mm  aehal  fo  bilbrt  fiini  la  tka  tpiryte  tad  Tertn  of  Helye  :  aad 

fhe  hmUt  of  die  fcdrii  to  tiie  Miaii,  and  aien  ool  of 

Id  Ibe  pmdMcaef/Mf  ■•■,  to  SMko  ndy  a  ptrfjri  poplo  lo 

Hftcii/,  .  Loir,  c\u  i. 

Ami  he  ihall  fo  bsion  him  in  tko  •pint  ft  powtr  of  Uelias,  to 
l«Tm  the  bcrtcs  of  y*  latbm  to  tho  cbiltlrcn,  aoU  ibe  vnbcleuert  to 
^  vvanloaac  of  i*  wile  mt :  to  make  y*  pcopk  redr  for  t*  Lcirde. 
'       '  MM9,Jmmo  l^hl. 


vcnoF 
fcesil 

1^. 


Lyoe  fobivli  and  imaih  and  pitauooali  ia  Ibis  world,  abidynge  tbe 
UoMid  hope  aofl  tbo  comfof  of  iba  f  lur io  of  Ib«  grtcl  God  aod  of  oar 
Sauyour  lesu  CriiL  WMif,     Tyte,  ch.  ii. 

And  if  this  be  bcrd  of  tbo  juMtiitf  we  fchuleo  counteyle  him  aad 
make  you  liker.  Id.     Mmttknt,  ch.  xxviii. 

Fur  of  thi  wordia  lbo«  icball  htjmii/Std!  aod  of  tb*  wordis  thoii 
tchalt  be  dampoed.  itL   lb.  cfa.  xii. 

For  by  (by  wordei  thou  thalt  be  iuilifytd :  and  by  thy  wordf  s  thou 
ihalte  be  eondemned.  BtUe,^4imi>  1551. 

To  whiebe  it  tcbal  be  arettid  that  bileuen  ia  him  thai  reUide  ovm 
Lord  Iheiii  Crist  fro  deeth,  which  was  bitakrn  for  cure  svnaot,  &  reoi 
agbea  for  oure  mHiJIgut^,  Wicltf.     Awnym,  ch.  nr. 

To  whofflo  h  ihall  be  counted  for  rynbleoomea,  to  we  boleoe  oa 
hym  that  rayeod  vp  Je«m  our  Ijord  from  death :  whiche  was  dely* 
nersd  for  oere  eyBBeii,  and  rote  agayne  for  lo  ioali^  va. 

BMt,  Aimo  1551. 

Diicrele  ho  wai.  and  of  ^jjttX  ratcreoce : 
He  MOMd  awiche,  hii  worde*  were  lo  wiae, 
Juatwe  he  «&«  ful  often  in  a«ai«e, 
By  patent,  and  by  plrine  cnmmi^sioun. 

Ckmmrtr,      Tkt  Prologue,  T.  2V. 

The  \\\^\\  God  of  hit  iuttict, 
Tho  like  foule  honiblo  vice. 
Of  homicide  he  hath  forbede 
By  Meyace,  %%  it  mat  bede. 

Gowfr.     Cof^.  4m,  book  iii.  fol.  57. 

Of  Jupiter  ihut  I  fyode  ywiiio, 
How  whilum  that  he  would  ^ite 
Vpon  the  plcinten.  «»hirhc  ho  herde 
Amonee  the  men.  howc  that  it  frrde. 
At  of  her  wrooirv  condicioo 
To  do  imttiMcaewn. 

Jd,    ik  book  ii.  id.  29. 

She  went  vnto  thtjuttice  hai/, 

Aa  fast  a«  iihe  could  hye ; 
Th'<  nvi;hl  is  ronie  s-Tjto  ihij*  town 

Wyilyam  of  Cloudesle. 
Jimttni  Pofmlmt  I'oHrf,     Admm  Bei^  ife,  p.  f, 

Thn  itittidary  wa»  so  foared.  that  all  rebellion  was  bani«hed  and 
sedicioo  snppreasod.  HaU.     Hemry  V,     The  tenth  Yerr, 

First,  brethren,  you  mutt  graunt.  that  we  haoe  a  Christ  or  no  Christ  • 
a  Redemer  or  no  Ke>lenicr :  a  iuMtifirr  or  no  iutti^rr, 

FrtiJL     ilurkeM,  UA.  16.     jim  Antwtrt  tu  Hattaft  Dioiofmt, 

Was  dwelling  in  this  sheere 

A  man  of  worth ie  fame : 
AjtiatirfT  fiir  hit  desart, 

Trefonwell  wa4  hit  name. 
T^irhtnHie.    Of  ike  Death  of  Sir  John  Thfmmti. 

Yet  that  we  ne\-er  fihall  forget  to  love 
Our  Maker,  and  obey  him  whote  commaod 
Single,  it  yet  so^'imI.  my  coaatoot  Ibuugbts 
Aaaor'd  mo,  and  still  aiaure 

MUtmm,     Pandue  iMi,  book  v.  v.  552. 

For  !itrength  from  truth  divided  and  iromjustf 

Ulaudable,  nouglit  merita  but  dispraise 

Aad  ifoomiaie.  id.    /6.  book  ri.  v.  38L 
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of  the  Peace  by  reason  of  the  tenure  of  their  lands, 
and  others  by  virtue  of  their  ofliccs.  as,  for  instance,  the 
Liord  Chancellor  and  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Rinse's 
Bench.  Tlie  authority  of  the  ancient  keepers  ot'  the 
peace»  with  the  exception  of  those  who  derived  it  from 
their  offices,  has  been  superseded  by  the  modem 
Justices.  Wlien  Edward  II.  had  been  deposed,  his 
successor,  £<1ward  III.,  beino^  fearful  lest  the  forlorn 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  should  excite 
tumults  among  the  people,  sent  Writs  to  all  the  Sheriffs 
in  England,  assuring  them  that  he  had  obtained  the 
Crown  ipsiui  patrU  bene  placilo^  and  commanding  them, 
under  severe  penalties,  to  preserve  the  peace  in  their 
respective  Bailiwicks  and  Counties.  Soon  after  this, 
by  Statute  I  Edward  III.  c.  16.  it  was  ordained  that, 
for  the  better  maintaining  the  public  peace,  good  and 
lawful  men,  which  were  not  maintainers  of  evil  nor 
fanrretors  in  the  country,  should  be  assigned  to  keep  the 
peace  in  every  County.  In  this  mannrr  the  appoint- 
ment was  taken  from  the  people  in  their  C-ounty-Courts, 
and  given  to  the  Crown  ;  for  it  was  held  that  the  assign- 
ment mentioned  in  the  Statute  was  to  be  carried  into 
by  a  Commission  from  the  King,  and  not  by  the 
nomination  by  the  people.  The  newly - 
appointed  Magistrates  did  not  ac(|uire  the  title  of 
JoBtSccs  until  the  Statute  34  Edward  III.  c.  1.  em- 
powered ibem  to  try  felonies.  At  first  not  more  than 
two  or  three  were  appointed  in  each  County ;  by  Statute 
13  Richard  II.  the  number  was  limited  to  six ,  but 
it  IB  now,  and  haa  been  for  several  centuries,  quite 
indefinite. 

The  King^s  Commission,  called  the  Commimon  of  the 
Peace^  appoints  the  persons  therein  named,  jointly  and 
Bcparafcely*  to  keep  the  peace  in  their  peculiar  County, 
and  any  two  or  more  of  them  to  inquire  of  and  deter- 
miue  /eloniesand  misdemeanours ;  in  which  latter  num- 
ber some  or  one  of  a  particular  set  of  Justices,  called 
Joaticet  of  the  Quorum,  are  recpjired  always  to  be 
present.  The  name  of  the  Quorum  is  derived  from  the 
old  form  of  the  Commission,  which  ran  thus,  Quorum 
aUquem  rt$iriim  (here  naming  the  particular  Justices) 
vciumus.  Formerly  a  few  only  of  the  chief 
in  the  County  were  put  into  the  Quorum,  and  the 
constituted  an  inferior  order  of  Magistrates  ;  but  at 
the  present  day  the  whole  body  of  Justices,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  one,  is  usually  put  into  it,  by 
which  means  the  distinction  has  become  virtually 
abolished.  Although  the  great  majority  of  J  u slices  of 
the  Peace  are  appointed  by  the  King's  Commission,  yet 
some  lew  persons,  as  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Ely  and 
the  Arcrhbishnp  of  York,  and  their  Chancellnrs,  have  the 
mme  authority  given  to  them  by  Statute  27  llenrv  VIII. 
c  24.  sec.  20,  21,  22 ;  others,  as  the  Mayor  and  chief 
officers  in  many  corporate  towns,  derive  the  same 
authority  from  a  Charter  or  Royal  Grant  under  the  Great 
Seal  ;  aind  others,  as  we  have  stated  before,  from  the 
efiocs  which  they  hold. 

By  Statute  18  George  II.  c.  20.  no  person  can  act  as 
a  J— life  who  shall  not  have  in  possession  a  freehold, 
ccpjhold,  or  customary  estate,  for  life  or  for  some  greater 
•slate,  or  an  estate  ibr  years  determinable  upon  lives, 
or  for  twenty-one  or  more  years  certain,  of  lands,  tene- 
moita.  or  hereditaments  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
XlOO,  above  all  incumbrances;  or  a  reversionary  estate 
«f  the  descriptions  mentioned  in  this  Statute  of  the  clear 
ycarlj  Taloe  of  X300,  and  who  shall  not  first  swear 
that  he  poHCHes  one  of  the  above-mentioned  qualifica- 


tions.     But  these  repfiilations  do  not  extend  to  Corpo-  JUSTICE, 
ration  Justices,    Heads   of  Colleges,   and   sonic   few  v^*>^,««^ 
others.    It  is  also  provided,  that  no  practising  Attumey, 
Solicitor,  or  Proctor  shall  act  as  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
In  general.  Justices  of  the  Peace  receive  no  salary  for  Stipenditry 
executing  the  office.     But  in  the  metropolis  the  labour  Juftices. 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint 
stipendiary  Magistrates  ;  their  authority,  however,  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  un])aid  Justices. 

The  Sessions,  which  are  Courts  held  by  the  Justices,  Quarter 
are  of  two  kinds.  1st.  The  General  SeuionM.  These  8c»om. 
are  required  to  be  held  once  in  every  quarter  of  a  year, 
and  are  then  called  the  General  Quarter  Sestioni.  The 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  is  held  before  two  or  more 
Justices,  one  of  whom  must  l>e  of  the  Quorum^  and  it  has 
very  extensive  powers.  By  the  wonls  of  the  Commis- 
sion it  may  hear  and  determine,  among  other  things, 
^  of  all  and  all  manner  of  felonies,  poisonings,  inchant- 
ments,  sorceries,  arts,  magic,  trespasses,  unlawful  as- 
semblies, forestall ing!«,  regratings,  ingrossings,  and 
extortions  whatsoever.'*  By  Statute  9  George  II.  c  5. 
it  wos  enacted  that  no  prosecution  should  thereafter  be 
commenced  tor  witchcraA,  sorcery,  inchantnient,  or 
conjuration,  but  they  are  still  enumerated  as  otfences 
falling  within  the  crn^nizanceof  the  Justices.  Although 
the  word  felonies  necessarily  includes  murder  and  all 
other  capital  felonies,  vet  inasmuch  as,  by  another  clause 
in  the  Commission,  the  Justices  are  instructed  not  to 
proceed  to  judgment  in  cases  of  difficulty,  those 
offences  are  usuallv  sent  to  he  tried  at  the  Assizes,  and 

m 

the  smaller  felonies  and  miM)emean(«urs,  and  numberless 
offences  and  appeals  relating  to  game,  high  way  s,  ale« 
houses,  bastard  children,  the  settlement  and  provision 
of  the  poor,  vagrants,  and  ap])rentices,  constitute  the 
principal  business  of  the  Quarter  Sessions.    The  records  Cottot 
and  rolls  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  ore  com-  Rot«l«">"^ 
mitted  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  one  of  the  Justices, 
especially  named  for  that  puqiose  in  the  Commission, 
and  called  from  this  office  the  Custot  Rolulorum,     He 
is  alwa\s  of  the  Quorum ;  he  is  accounted  the  principal 
Civil  officer  in  the  County  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
chief  in  military  command,  and  the  Clerkship  of  the 
Peace  \^  in  his  gift.     2dly.  Pdty  Sessions.     These  are  Petty 
usually  held  by  a  few  Justices,  between  the  times  of  the  ScJiiooi. 
general  Sessions,  to  despatch   smaller  business,  as  for 
licensing   ale-houses,  passing  the  accounts  of  Parisli 
officers,  and  the  like. 

It  would  obviously  exceed  our  limits  to  go  into  a  Powtrt  and 
detail  of  the  various  occasions  wherein  a  Justice  has  reiponi^ 
authoritv  to  act,  and  the  ditlerent  modes  in  which  it  is  to  bihty. 
be  exercised.   This  account  is  contained  in  the  tour  thick 
volumes  uf  Burn's  Justice  of  the  Peace,  &c.  But  there  are 
a  few  general  rules  as  to  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
Justices  which  deserve  attention.  1st.  No  Justice  may  act 
in  a  case  which  allects  himself  or  his  own  interests,  ac- 
cording to  this  principle  of  our  Law,  Nemo  in  causa  sud 
judex  esse  potest.     2dly.  No  Justice  can  be  punished  foi 
a  mere  error  in  judgment,  in  a  matter  wherein  he  has 
juri^iction.     Lord  Mansfield,  when   Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  sai<l,  '*  If  their  judgment  be  wrong, 
but  their  heart  anfl  intention  pure,  God  forbid  that  they 
should  be  punished.*'  3dly.  No  Justice  acting  jfMdiciVi//y 
in  a  matter  where  he  has  jurisdiction,  can  subject  him- 
self to  Civil  Action,  however  corrupt  and  unjust  his 
decision  may  be.     In  such  cases  the  most  usual  course 
is  to  proceed  by  I.nformatio.m  against  them.     It  is  an 
universal  principle  in  our  Law,  that  no  Civil  Action  can 
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JUSTICE,  be  maintained  against  a  Judg^e  for  any  thing  done  by 
him  in  his  judicial  capacity.  4thly.  If  a  Justice  assume 
powers  which  are  not  given  by  Law,  as  if  he  were  to 
grant  a  warrant  to  arrest  A  for  a  debt  which  he  owes  to 
B,  he  is  a  wrong-doer,  and  lays  himself  open  to  a  Civil 
Action.  5thly.  No  Action  shall  be  brought  against  a 
Justice  for  any  thing  done  by  him  in  the  execution  of 
the  ministerial  part  of  his  office,  unless  commenced 
within  six  months  afler  the  commission  by  him  of  the 
act  which  is  the  subject  of  the  complaint.  6thly.  Nor 
shall  any  such  Action  be  brought  against  him  unless  a 
month's  previous  notice  be  given  to  him  of  the  party's 
intention  to  bring  such  Action. 
Oflkebow  The  office  and  authority  of  a  Justice  is  determined 
d«Cennined  |gt^  by  the  death  of  the  reigning  Sovereign ;  at  Com- 


mon Law  an  immediate  determination  took  place  on  ^^ 
such  an   occasion,  but  by  Statute  1  Anne,  c.  8.,  it  -q- 
is  postponed  until  the  expiration  of  six  months  alter  ^^^ 
the  decease;    2dly,  by  Writ  under    the  Great  Seal» 
discharging  the  paiticular  Justice  named  in  it ;  Sdtf^ 
by  a  new  Commission  omitting    the  name  of  some 
particular  Justice ;    4thly,    by   (he  accession  of  the 
office  of  Sheriff  or  Coroner,  neither  of  which  can  be 
united  with  the  Justiceship  of  the  Peace ;  and  Stilly, 
the  Commission  may  be  suspended  by  a  Writ  of  Super* 
tedeas  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  not,  as  in  the  former  cases, 
absolutely  determined ;  for  by  another  Writ,  called  a 
procedendo,  the  original  Commission  may  be  revived, 
without  the  necessity  of  issuing  a  fresh  Commission  or 
swearing  the  Justices  for  the  second  time. 


Just,  or      T      Fr.joiuter;  It  giostrare;  Sp.Jiutarj 

Joust,  v.        of  unsettled  Etymology.  Junius  derives 

Just,  n,       >from  justle,  q,  v.     Skinner  from  Lat. 

Jou'sTKR,      juUOt  as  applied  to  funeral  rites  ;  be* 

Jou'stino.  J  cause  the  combats  of  the  gladiators 

were  exhibited  at  the  performance  of  those  rites ;  of  the 

same  opinion  is  Menage,  jiuta  munera^  t.  e.  fanehria^ 

qua  mortuis  debita  solvunlur.    Others  from  the  prep. 

juxta.     Salmasius  from  the  more  modern  Gr.  ^wtrrpa^ 

from  the  ancient  BtiLffrpa;  and  this  from  the  verb 

BuoO.€iy^  to  thrust  or  push  down,  to  cast  down.    The 

opinion  of  Menage  and  Skinner  has  simplicity  and 

directness  to  recommend  it;  and  to jou^^ will  signify. 

To  take  a  part  in  ordered  or  appointed  combats ;  to 
engage  or  fight  at  such  combats,  at  tilt  or  tournament. 

To  ttfifefi  in  Jerlm.  h«  iacede  awt^  ful  ftste. 

Fieri  PlouKmon.     Fmon,  p.  323. 

Ac  maugrey  bus  menjr  te]r.  he  was  mad  ^at  tyme 
TojoMffewith  I.  H.C. 

Id.    n,  p.  343. 

For  ^er  nas  so  god  knyjt  non  nower  a  boute  France, 
Wit  in  jouttfs  scholde  at  sitte  ^  dvnt  of  ys  lance, 
pat  he  ne  schalde  a  doun  ober  ys  hora  o^r  bo^  anon, 
0]>er  ^e  lance  schulde  breke  in  pesos  mony  on. 

R,  Giottcetter,  p.  137. 

la  thb  Jbetus^  iomttr  quab  icb.  ^at  Jewes  duden  to  detc. 

Piert  Piouhman,     riitoii,  p.366. 

Now,  swede  sire,  wol  ye  jmt  at  the  fan  ? 

Chaucer.     The  Mtttwipfet  Prologue^  y.  16992. 

Ne  tber  n'ts  bolden  no  discomforting. 
But  aa  at  jmtee  ot  a  tourneying ;  . 
For  sotbly  ther  nas  no  discomfiture, 
For  falling  n*is  not  but  an  aventure. 

Jd,    The  lOtigkiet  Tale,  r.272S. 

The  knigotes,  that  be  yonge  and  proude, 
Tbei  jiM/e  firste,  and  after  daunce. 

Gower,    Cmf.  Am,  book  viii.  foT.  179. 

That  euery  thvnge  be  well  araide, 
The  ^reat  stedes  were  assaide 
For  natynge  and  for  tomament 

JU.    7(.  book  i.  foL  22. 

Than  sfepte  forthe  Sir  Godfrey  of  Seca^'a  gentyll  ITnight  and  a 
good  UuttTt 

LmdBemtn.    mtmmmrf.    C!r«ydif,f«l.  JLcio.  1«8.  p.471. 


So  it  fell  that  for  y*  loue  of  this  lady,  and  for  the  great  desyre  thai 
y*  king  had  to  se  her,  he  caused  a  great  feest  to  be  cryed,  and  a 
imting  to  be  holden  in  the  cyti  of  Lodon  in  the  myddes  of  August. 

Lord  Bemen,     Frotagari.     Cronycle,  vol.i.  ch.  Ixxiix.  p.  111. 

I  hane  heard  tell,  that  in  some  places  gentle^women  behold 
uellous  busily  the  plaies  and  iuttinge  of  armed  meo,  &  gine 
and  iudgement  of  them. 

Five*.     Imtruction  of  a  Chrtiiian  TFoman^  book  i.  ch.  t. 

The  maner  &  custome  of  this  review  &  solemn  sight  was  (after  the 
sacrifice  duty  accomplished)  for  the  whole  armie  tojousi  and  tourney 
in  this  wise,  that  being  divided  into  two  battailous,  they  should  one 
charge  the  other,  &  represent  the  shew  of  a  very  conflict  and  set  field. 

HoOand.    livitM.  foL  1M3. 


And  all  who  since,  baptized  of  infidel. 
Jousted  in  Aspramont  or  Montalban. 

Mt/ion.    Paradise  Loti,  book  i,  1. 588. 

Even  yesterday « duriog  tlie  time  of  the  solfimoe  revien  and  purging 
of  the  army,  during  the  time  of  running  at  tilt  indjOUilingf  in  time  of 
the  shew  and  pastime  resembling  a  skirmish,  you  missed  very  little  of 
making  a  bloudie  battaile  of  it,  and  a  deadly  conflict  indeed. 

HoUoHd.    ZivsM,  foLlOeS. 

This,  tho*  it  amazed  the  king,  yet  it  informed  him  of  the  trath  of 
the  matter.  Whereof  he  was  before  doubtful ;  and  thereupon  lug^ 
aside  his  journey  to  see  thejusiings  of  others  in  jest,  and  takei  cara 
that  he  be  not  just/ed  in  earnest  out  of  his  throne  himself. 

Baker.    Henry  IF,  Anno  1400. 

Henry  the  Second  of  France,  by  a  splinter  Unhappily  thrust  iato 
his  eye  at  a  solemn  justing^  was  dispatch*d  and  sent  out  of  the  world 
by  a  sad,  but  very  accidental  death. 

South.    Sermomt,  toL  i.  p.  339l 

And  sudden  every  Chief  he  there  beheld 

He  call'd  ia  joust,  and  dar'd  them  to  the  field. 

HooU,     Orlando  Furioso,  book  urrL  L  5i2d» 

No  knight  appearing  more  whose  venturous  band 
MHth  Mandricardo  in  the  Joust  might  stand, 
The  Pagan  deem'd  his  arms  had  won  the  dame. 

Id,    Ib,hook%xill$nL 

For  him  and  for  his  friends  fistr  steeds  be  sought. 
With  armour  tried,  and  swords  of  temper  wrought 
And  joustmg'spean — for  well  to  you  is  known 
How  from  these  knights  had  fortune  reft  their  own. 

Id.    75.  bookxI.Ldfll.' 

JUSTICIA«  10  Botcmy,  a  g^us  of  the  class 
dria,  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  Acanthi. 
character :  calyx  simple  or  double ;  corolla  of  one 
petal,  ringent,  or  rather  unequal ;  capsule  attenuated^ 
bursting  with  an  elastic  spring  from  the  apex  to  tte 
base ;  dissepiment  contrary,  growing  from  the  centre  of 
each  valve. 
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Am  wrteawf  gcmii  of  dcgwiC  wmwll  trees  and  shrabs, 
■lafaniif  BMife  tluui  ««•  lumdred  species,  mostly  na- 

of  the  Southern  hemisphere. 
JfTSTLE,  or  ")      VnmjM^  or  jouaty  q.  o. 
JtfvYi^  o.        I      To  strike  or  rush  against,  (at  in 
J^'OTLB,  %•       iP^^i)  to  cneounter ;  to  shock  or 
Jo'iTLiiio,  n.    J  shake,  to  ahog  or  jog;  to  pnsh  or 


Lti  the  hrim  o*i«wfa«hiie  it| 


^W  i^smII  dsepe  tbtj  draw,  a  am  wovM  thhike  y*  mouotijiitt 


or  iaal^p^  woods  with  woods,  bolt  rocki,  «itd  itlaodet 
aeetc  Pkaer,    JBmeidifj  book  mu  lig.  Z.  iiti. 

When,  Tike  to  uproar  in  a  town, 
Before  them  rtcry  tbbf  went  down, 
SooM  tore  a  ruff,  aod  tone  a  gowo, 
'Oaiaal  «••  another  ju$iiing, 

Drayiam,    Nympkuka, 

Those  men  that  did  fi^ht, 

Aad  did  pray  day  and  night 
For  the  parliaaacnt  and  its  sltendanti 

Did  make  all  that  bustle 

The  king  out  to  Jattie, 
Aed  brvf  in  the  iodependent. 

Brome.     The  PoHiieitm. 

go  aad  Buko  warre,  seeing  that  Sp.  Poslhomius  ercwhilt 
aad  pasbed  aa  eaibattadour  herald  with  his  knecw 

Ho/land.    lAviut,{ol320. 

For  what  a  lamentable  folly  *ti% 

If  we  obiCfvct,  for  every  little yMff/Zc, 

Wfaidi  is  but  the  ninth  part  of  a  sound  thump, 

la  ear  meek  coaiputatton,  we  must  fight  forsooth. 

FkttJken     The  Fmmtomate  AhdrntmH,  act  iii«  sc  1* 

Aad  wbal  with  their  bosses  aad  yion  pikes,  and  what  with/aMte/aay, 
■boaMering,  aad  striking  the  enemies  about  the  srme-pits,  they  were 
wwdbioaea  and  felled.  I/oi/and,     Livius,  Ui,  346. 

H  tha  provideoca  of  God  did  not  so  order  it,  what  cheats  aoJ  for- 
ferica  too  woald  daily  be  committed,  which  would  not  only  juMt/g 
pmata  smo  eat  of  their  rights,  but  also  unhinge  states  and  govern- 
naals,  aad  taia  all  into  coofurion  1 

JUf.     Of  the  Creaium,  part  ii.  p.  28^ 

Bat  basiatse  samaioas ;  aow  wiih  hasty  scad 
YmjmHe  for  the  wall ;  the  spatter'd  mud 
Hides  aU  thy  hose  behind. 

(ray.     TViVki,  book  1. 1.-200. 

aa  have  been  aggrieved  by  any  ambiguous  expression,  aa- 
>,  or  aaktad  repartee.  Tai/er,  No.  250. 

Aad  yet  if  the  Atheists  had  not  been  driven  from  all  ih^ir  posts  and 
ar  aaMcrfafaii  if  we  had  not  pursued  their  stoms  through  all  their 
~*~"i  and  wiadiogs,  their  cells  and  refes«e«,  their  intrrferings  snd 

f,  Ibaf  waaU  beast  thai  they  could  not  be  aaswcr*d,  and  awke 

f  Sallaraad  triaaipb. 

Bemtkf,     Sermom  2.  p.  73. 

Awbila  throagh  JMSl/inf^  crouds  we  toil  and  sweat, 
And  eagerly  pursue  we  know  not  what ; 
Thaa  when  our  tri6ing  •ihort-liv'd  race  is  run, 
Qaitc  tir'd,  tit  down,  just  where  ^»e  first  bei^un. 

Jemymt,     The  Art  •/  /JojtciNy ,  can.  2. 

By  dar,  tba  aoal,  o'erborae  by  life's  career, 
StuBB  d  br  the  din,  and  giddy  with  the  .elare, 
Eealsiar  from  Beason,/M//cd  by  the  throng. 

Yemmg,     The  Comp/aimi.    Nighi  5. 

JDT,  9.  1  t.  e.  To  jet,  from  the  Fr.jeiier ;  Lat. 
Ji/ttt,  ».  yjacertf  to  throw. 

Jo'tty,  n^j     To  throw  out  or  project,  to  shoot  out, 
to  teow  out,  (sr.  the  hodj  in  walking,)  to  stmt  aJong. 
A  jHi-window  is  a  ikoi  window.     See  Shot. 

afl  Iby  bodie  shall  baae  the  fniicioo  of  this  lighte,  ta  lacha 
»aa  it  ml  ao  whara  Humble  aor  imite  against  any  thing. 

Vdmdi.    Lmhe,ch,zl 

IMlaa  ae  tba  l^iaat  Masa,  with  lair  and  even  flight, 
BsCwtit  bar  siher  wiap  is  wafted  to  the  Wight ; 
Tbat  isia  wbicb^lay  oat  bto  the  sea  so  far, 
Bar  ajfcpriaf  tniactb  as  ia  eaarciea  of  war. 

XWf /ea.    JPofyoHimif  soaf  % 


As  fsarefuUy  as  doth  a  galled  rocke 
O're  hang  and  imitw  his  confounded  basoy 
Swiird  with  the  wild  and  wastfull  ocean 

Shwispette*    Aeary  f»  ral*  #/• 

— ^— —  HojMttf  frieze, 

Buttrke,  nor  coin  of  vantage,  bat  this  bird 

Hath  made  his  peadant  bad,  and  procraaat  cradle^ 

Where  they  nuat  breed  aad  haunt. 

Jd.    3fac6cM,  fol.  134. 

For  he  tooke  away  all  those  juityimg  galleries  of  pleasure  called 
Ifenlana,  which  even  by  auncient  lawes  also  were  forbidden  to  be 
bailt  in  Rome. 
JMimi,     Awmmmnu  MamMmMS^  ibl.  318.     Fmitnimiamu  aatf 


JUT. 
JUTLAND. 


AH 


Day  after  dav 


Sad  on  iYitjtUttng  eminence  he  sits. 
And  views  the  main  that  ever  toils  below. 

TaoMJOff. 

One  has  sn  artful  swing  tn^jut  behind, 

Which  heipe  her  costs  to  catch  the  swelling  wind. 

Congreve,     (hfid  Imiimitd* 

The  Cape  of  Palms  i^ini  juttimg  land  we  naaM, 
Already  coascious  of  our  nation's  fame. 

Mickle,     The  Lmciad,  book  v.  1.  95. 

JUTLAND,  a  Peninsula  in  the  Norlh-West  of 
Europe,  which  forms  the  continental  portion  of  the 
States  of  Denmark  properly  so  called.  Formerly  the 
Dtichy  of  Sleswick  was  compriReci  in  Jutland,  but  at 
present  this  denomination  is  confined  to  the  Northern 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  which  is  inhabited  wholly  by 
Danes.  Thus  restricted,  Jutland  has  a  leng:th  of  about 
180  miles  from  North  to  South,  and  a  breadth  varying 
from  65  to  05  miles.  It  stretches  from  55^  IS'  to 
57^  44'  10''  North  latitude.  lU  superficial  extent  may 
be  computed  at  9500  miles. 

The  PeninsuUi  of  Jutland  is  a  low  and  uniform  tract*  Surface, 
prcsentinp^  very  little  variety  of  surface.  A  ridge  or 
bank  of  sand  runs  through  the  middle  of  it  from  North 
to  South,  and  slopes  continually  towards  the  West  till 
it  meets  the  German  Ocean.  The  Eastern  coast  is 
somewhat  bightr,  presenting  in  several  places  high  cliffii 
or  steep  and  wooded  banks  to  the  Baltic.  At  the 
Northern  extremity  of  Jutland  is  an  immense  extent  of 
deep  sand,  running  for  miles  into  tlie  sea,  and  partially 
covered  by  the  waves  at  high  tides.  These  sandy  de- 
serts present  the  most  formidable  appearance  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Skage.  Similar  accumulations 
are  met  with  along  the  Western  skle  of  J  utland.  The 
loose  sand.H  carried  olf  in  clouds  by  the  high  winds  from 
the  sea  are  scattered  to  a  great  distance  over  tiie  inland 
country,  and  desolate  the  cultivated  fields.  Many 
plants  and  shrubs  are  made  use  of  to  fix  the  drifting 
mounds;  among  others,  the  bent-grass,  or  ElymuM 
arena ria^  the  roots  or  offsets  of  which  form  a  strong 
matting,  while  the  long  leaves,  stretching  on  the  ground 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  completely  protect  from  it 
the  sand  underneath. 

Naturalists  suppose  that  Denmark  rests  on  a  bed  of  Soil,  &a. 
granite,  of  i^Kich  mineral  large  masses  are  frequently 
found  at  a  considerable  deptli  below  the  surface.  The 
central  ridge  of  Jutland  is  chiefly  composed  of  gravel 
covered  fiith  sand  ;  it  is  rarely  capable  of  cultivation, 
heath  and  some  coarse  prickly  weeds  being  all  that  it 
producea.  The  Eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula  has  a 
deep,  rich  soil,  composed  of  vegetable  earth,  sand,  and 
limestone  gravel,  and  extremely  favourable  to  vegeta* 
tioa.  On  the  Western  coast  also,  towards  Sleswick, 
between  Ribe  and  Lemvig,  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
•ttiinoB,  which  ia  uacd  as  maavre.    On  this  part  of  tho 
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rvT. 

FVT-BUSH, 

ISt-ckilkd, 

ISnr-CBOwwBD, 

Fyt-mantled, 

IVr-PLANT, 

ISnr-TwiNB, 
Ftt-windino. 
rhich  it  adheres. 


A.  S.  ijig;  Get.  epheu.    The 
luy  (Hesychius)  was  cBlied  Eutm 
by   the  Indians ;    and  Casaubon 
supposes  that  this  word  was  ap- 
.  plied  by  them  to  signify  the  plant, 
^  from  the  cry  of  the  Bacchanals 
decked  with  Ivy,  the  plant  most 
grrateful  to  Bacchu;).     Others  de- 
rive  from  the  Gr.  70«,  strongly, 
firmly ;    from   the  Jinnnest  with 
or  because  it  destroys  the  $trongeH 


Bat  Troilot  thoa  maist  now  East  and  West 
P)pe  IB  aa  tMy  leafo  if  that  thee  lest. 

Chaucer.     Troi/us,  book  v.  fd.  192. 

By  tke  tfciie  wet  vndcnUnd  itm  thiog  ugoified :  ts  by  an  unr 
gariftd,  ve  iudge  ihcrt  u  wioe  to  tcl. 

nVmrn.    Arte  of  Rketorique,  fol.  177. 

to  Bay  a  truth,  th«  Arst  that  aver  set  a  guirland  upon  his 
head,  waa  prince  Bacchus,  and  the  ^aroe  was  made  of  ivie. 
Hoilamd,     Phniff  rol.  i.  book  x\i.  ch.  ir.  foL  456. 

To  ooiit  the  five  small   bottons  dividing  the  circle  of  the  iVjr- 
srry.    and  the  five  characters  in  the  winter  stalk  of   the  wallnut, 
wHh  aaaay  other  obaerrables,  which  canuot  escape  the  eyes  of  signal 

&>  TTLomat  Browm,     Vulgar  Errourtf  ch.  iii.  p.  53. 

a  strange  melaacholicke  life  doth  this  creature  [the  owl] 

to  hide  her  heed  all  the  day  long   in  an   irybuMh,  and  at 

all  other  birds  are  at  rest,  to  flie  abroad,  and  vent  her 


Hma.     fV^rkg,  ToL  ii.  fol.  144.     Oceatwnal  Meditaiion». 

Aed  10  a  dimble  near,  (even  as  a  place  divine. 

For  oonlemplation  fit)  an  wy<i^ird  bower, 

As  eature  iMd  therein  ordainM  some  sylvan  power. 

Drayton.     Poty-otbion^  song  26. 


Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth. 
With  two  sister  Graces  more, 
To  i9y-cnmm€ii  Bacchus  bore. 

MUtom, 


VA/lryro,l\e. 


WUh  wanton  imt'twime  entrayPd  athwart. 

Sptnter.     Faerie  Qmetne,  book  iii.  can  6. 

Aod  mand  about,  her  worke  she  did  empale 
WHh  a  Caire  border  wrought  of  sundry  flowres, 

Eswoaen  with  an  ime'Windinff  trayle  : 
A  goodly  worke,  fall  fit  for  kingly  bowres. 

Id,    Mmopohmm* 

Tlicro  the  straight  cypress  and  green  laurel  join, 
Aad  creeping  imy  clasps  the  cluster' d  \ine. 

Dukt.     The  Cyciop§. 

At  hooM  Ke  lies  secure  in  every  sleep, 
Ko  ban  his  tvy-moMiUd  cottage  keep. 

Gay.    Dtome,  act  ▼•  ic  2. 

While  she,  at  curls  the  ivy  plant, 

8baU  twine  Insuriant  round  her  new  gallant. 

[Francis.     Hormct,     Ode  36.  book  i. 


There  is  plenty  of  rty  shooting  forth  in  it,  which  flowers  and  grows 
iO  thick,  that,  like  the  generous  and  leafy  vine,  it  crawls   up  the 
trunks  of  tall  trees  and  twining   its  foliage  round   their  arms  and 
branches,  becomes  almost  incorporated  with  them. 
Hmrd,     WorkSf  vol.  ii.  p.  119.     A  Du$eriaiiom  on  Poetical  Imitation, 

Deep  in  your  most  sequester*d  bower, 

l^t  me  at  last  recline, 
Where  Solitude,  niiM,  modest  power, 

L.  ins  on  her  %vy*d  shnne. 

Beattte,     Retirement, 

IXIA,  in  Botany^  a  p:enus  of  the  class  Triandria^ 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Jriden.  Generic  cha- 
racter: spathe  two  or  three  valved,  ovate,  short  ;  co- 
rolla tubular,  tube  slender,  border  rep:iilar ;  fttigmas 
three,  narrow,  recurved  ;  capsule  globular. 

A  genus  of  elegant  bulbous  plants,  containing  more 
than  sixty  species,  all  natives  of  tlie  South  of  Africa. 

IXODIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Syngrne* 
na,  order /hlqualiM.  Generic  character:  receptacle chatfy; 
down  none  ;  calyx  imbricated,  the  interior  scales  radi- 
ant, coloured. 

One  species,  I.  achWitoiden,  native  of  New  Holland. 

IXODES,  in  Zoology,  a  g^enus  of  Spiders,  belonging 
to  the  family  ofAcari,  or  Ticks,  established  by  Latreille. 

Centric  character.  Body  apterous,  without  any 
distinct  rings,  and  with  a  small  scaly  plate  at  its 
front  extremity;  legs  eight,  simple,  for  walking; 
palpi  sheathing  the  sucker,  and  forming  with  it  a 
short,  produced  beak,  dilated  and  lobed  at  the  end. 
The  body  of  the  Ixodes  is  very  flat  when  they  are 
young,  but  enlarges  with  age  ;  their  beak  is  blunt ;  on 
each  side  of  the  beak,  at  equal  distances,  are  placed 
the  legs,  which  elongate  gradually  from  the  front  to  tlie 
hindermost.  Each  of  the  legs  is  formed  of  six  joints, 
the  two  last  forming  the  conical  tartu$,  which  ends  in 
a  sucker  and  two  hooks,  used  to  attach  themselves  to 
cattle.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  the  Dog  Tick,  /.  rict- 
iniM,  the  Acaru$ricinuM  of  Linnsus,  figured  in  Herman, 
Mem.  Apt.  pi.  v.  fig.  19.  For  the  history  of  its  manners 
consult  Degeer,  Mem.  tom.  vii.  p.  101.  pi.  vi.  fig.  1,  2. 
Kalm  describes  one  of  the  species  of  this  genus  as  so 
abundant  in  America,  that  he  saw  a  horse  whose  under 
side  was  quite  covered  with  them  ;  the  pain  which  they 
cause,  he  says,  oflen  destroys  the  animals,  since,  like 
most  parasitical  insects,  they  generally  attack  those 
which  are  most  weak  and  sickly. 

IXORA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  T^ran^nir, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rubiaceee,  Generic 
character:  corolla  of  one  long  funnel-iihaped  petal; 
stamens  above  the  throat ;  stigma  twoHrlefl,  thick ; 
berry  four-seeded. 

Eight  species,  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

1,  coccinta  is  a  splendid  stove-plant. 


IVY. 
IXORA 
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De  Sacy,  ChrttUmtaihieArahe^  Paris,  1826. 9vo.  vol.  i. 
p.  162  ;  Pococke.  Detcripiion  of  the  EaU^  vul.  i.  p.  1 59 ; 
Niebukr,  RguA^ckreUmng^  voL  i.  p.  498 ;  Vol  ney.  Voyage 
en  EgypU  et  en  S^rie,  Paris.  An  7.  (179S-9.)  vol.i.  p.  52. 
KAN,  mora  correctly  spelt  Khan,  is  a  Persian,  or 
perhaps  a  Turkish  word,  sig^ifyinfi^,  according  to  Halimi, 
in  his  Pertian  and  TurkUh  Dictionary^  a  {^reat  Lord  ; 
(  Ulugk  Beg;)  it  is  also,  according  to  him  and  other  Asi- 
atic LiexicographerSv  t^  peculiar  title  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  Kh4t4i  (Cathay)  and  Turkist4n,  just  as  Faghfur  is 
that  of  the  Emperors  of  Chin,  (China,)  Rdi  and  Shdh 
the  appropriate  titks  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Hind  (India) 
mbd   Ir&n.  (Persia.)     The  word  is  sometimes  changed 
into   Kddn  bv  the  TiUrs,  and  the  author  of  the  Fer- 
katgi  Sku*urly  who  observes  that  as  the  Roman  Em- 
perors were  all   called  Caesar,  (Raiser,)  so  were  those 
of  Turkistin  stjLled  Kh^n,  and  alleges  that  this  word  is  a 
contraction  of  £Lh&k4n.    That  title,  which  was  known 
to  the  Byzantine  Uialoriaus,  (xo^avo*.  Banuduri.  Imp, 
Orieni,  iii.  57.)  hns  always  been  taken  in  one  or  other 
of  ito  forms  by  the  Tdtdr  and  Turkish  Sovereigns  ;  thus 
we  have  Jengiz  Kh&n,  BCangti  Kh&n,  &c.  in  former  Ages, 
mad  Kaplin  Girii  Kh&n,  Sh&hin  GiritI  Kh&n,   among 
the  Princes  of  the  Crimea  in  modem  times  ;  besides 
thn  Ottowip  EiDperon,  to  whose  oaines  it   is  always 
•dded,   the  reigning  Sultan    being    styled    Mahmud 
Kh^a«  just  as  the  first  of  his  predecessors  was  'Osmdn 
Kh4ii.     In  Persia,  this  title  is  given  to  Provincial  Go- 
▼craors  and  other  Officers  of  the  State,  and  is  there- 
fore equivalent  to  the  Turkish  word  Bi'g. 

Kh4n  also  signifies  a  Caravanserai,  or  public  inn, 
and  being  spelt  Cane  bv  our  older  travellers,  that  word 
is  olien,  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  substituted  for 
ii  by'onr  Conntrymen  in  the  Levant.  These  Kh&ns 
SpeneraDy  fiinush  the  traveller  with  lodging  for  a  single 
nij^t  gratis ;  but  a  small  gratuity  is  expected  if  his  stay 
be  prolonged  beyond  that  time. 

IXHerbclol,  BibHoU^que  Orientale,  v.  Khan ;  Fer* 
ha^  Shtf^CH;  BorkdnKdie  LehjetuAloghdt. 

KANTELED.    See  Cantel. 

Oa  IW  Momw  iMfu  Mm  imtw,  mmI  tiM  ddphvn  with  his  aydss 
Md,  tide  apfMvtU  and  bardM  were  cloth  of  goldc,  cloth 
crymtya  rtlaet,  katdeted  together  all  in  one  »ute. 

Qru/Um.    Htmy  VUL     Tkt  tixtk  Yert. 


KARVEL.     See  Carvel. 


'/  sbMU  hvm  bttttr  kdiag  hi  bin. 


mnd  TkeoiUrHf  act  ▼.  ac  1. 

KAW«    more  commonly   written  Caw,   q,  v.      Voa 
mmmoJUtor. 

k^mmg  aad  floUtriof  about  tho  noaU  let  all  Ihoir  young 

^;  bal  haTiog  oothing  in  their  mouthi  but  air,  learo 

■ibc£»ro.  Locke, 


Tbc  daaifd  cmw,  OmI  Is  tbt  wtmA  made  wiog^ 
Aai  iMt  tho  grovea  do  shelter  can  afford, 

With  btr  load  Amm  her  craven  kind  does  bring, 
Wki^  «!•  ia  ■uari>«ra,  cufT  the  noble  bird. 

Drfden,     Anmu  JIfimbi/itj  it.  87« 

KECK,  ^  D.  kuecker  t  Gcr.  keud^n ;  to  cough. 
Ks'eKiaii*  >AI1  Ibnatd  from  the  sound,  (jc.  of  a 
Kb^csush.  ^  heaving  stomach.)  See  Wachter  and 
OBBcr,  and  aee  to  Kick. 

To  cough,  ac.  as  if  sick  or  about  to  vomit ;  to  heare 
to  caai  or  throw  up  (firom  the  stomach.) 

tspocta  dot  tifflo,  aad  not  check 
Nttmrmi  Umiorf,  Cent  i.  aec  68. 


(tei)  thM  at  fha  irsL 


fflordinato  patsion  of  Tomitiog,  calWd  cholera,  is  nothing  different 
from  a  krckitk  storoack  and  a  deaire  to  cast,  but  only  accordiaf  to 
augmentation  and  diminution,  more  or  loaa. 

Hoilamd,     PluUurck,     0/ Sympotiaque$,  book  viiL  fol.  640. 

Hie  vorio  small  ttodrili  of  th«  vino,  wheraby  it  climbeth,  catchetb, 
and  claspeth  about  any  thing,  being  punned  and  taken  in  water, 
staieth  and  represseth  vomiting  in  those  whose  stomacks  use  ordiaa- 
rily  to  bo  keck/ttA  and  soon  to  orertume. 

Id.     PfiMitf  vol.  ii.  book  sxiii.  fol.  146.     T%e  Proeme, 

Of  «mall  practice  were  that  physician  who  oould  not  jadge  bj  what 
both  she  or  bar  sister  hath  of  long  time  vomited,  that  the.worser  stuff 
she  strongly  keeps  in  her  slomach|  but  the  belter  she  is  ever  kecking 
at,  and  is  queasy. 
AtUtom,     Workif  vol.  i.  fol.  109.     Am  Apology  for  Stmeetjfwmmu. 

KEDGE,  an  anchor  used  by  a  small  Dutch  vessel, 

called  a  kedge,-  kaghe. 

Wa  then  aarriod  out  the  kedge-onckor,  in  order  to  warp  into  the 
harbour.  Cook,     Fofaget^  vol.  i.  book  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  242. 

Harris  has  given  a  full  explanation  of  Kedoino  as 
employed  in  Nautical  language.  **  In  bringing  a  ship 
up  or  down  a  narrow  river,  when  the  wind  is  contrary 
to  the  tide,  they  set  the  fore-sail  or  fore-top-sail  and 
mizzen,  and  so  let  her  drive  with  the  tide.  The  sails 
are  to  flat  her  about  if  she  comes  too  near  the  shore. 
They  also  carry  out  an  anchor  in  the  head  of  the  boat 
with  a  hawser  that  comes  from  the  ship  ;  which  anchor, 
if  the  ship  comes  too  near  the  shore,  tney  let  fall  in  the 
stream,  and  so  wind  her  head  about  it ;  they  weigh  the 
anchor  again  when  she  is  about,  which  is  called  fcedg" 
ing,  and  from  this  use  the  anchor  a  kedge.**  (Lei.  Teen, 
ad  r.)  Mr.  Todd,  who  cites  this  passage,  has  added 
another  meaning  of  kedge,  used  Provincial! y,  from  the 
Craven  Dialect  **  Kedge  thy  kite,"  in  the  elegant 
phraseology  of  the  North  of  England,  is  fill  thy  belly. 

KEECH.  **•  A  keech  (says  Mr.  Steevens)  is  the  fat 
of  an  ox  rolled  up  by  the  butcher  into  a  round  lump,** 
or  cake,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  same  word,  (by  the  same 
change  as  in  brake  and  breech.) 

In  Henry  VIIL  the  word  is  applied  to  Wolsey,  (with 

singular  propriety — Steevens,)  because  he  was  the  son 

of  a  butcher. 

■  I  wonder 

That  soch  a  keeek  can  with  his  very  bulko 
Take  vp  the  rayea  o'  th*  heneAciaU  sun. 
And  keep  it  from  the  earth. 

ShakMpete.    Henry  rill.  foL  206. 

Did  not  good  wiCa  AVrdk,  the  butcher's  ^wife,  corae  in  and  cal  me 
gomp  Quickly.  id.     Henry  If.  Part  /I.  fol.  79. 

KEEL,     "^      Dutch,  kiel ;  Ger.  keil  and  keel ;  Sw. 

Ke'elaob,  >ih>W ;  A.  S.  real,  cteU ;  Fr.  quHle  ;  Sp. 

Ke'elson,  J  quilla,  Somuer  says  a  ship,  a  small 
bark  or  other  vessel.  The  keel  or  bottom  of  a  ship. 
Gnccis  KoiXif ;  Latinis  eelox.  All  from  their  hoUowness. 
(koiKov.)  The  word  is  clearly  Northern,  but  see  Wach- 
ter, Menage,  and  Skinner.  Keel-age,  ked  dues  in  port 
Brocket. 

KeUine,  (written  keUon,  or  keeUon;)  Chapman  so 
renders  the  Gr.  loro^oiciy ;  which  some  think  was  a  case 
wherein  the  mast  was  reposited,  others  nothing  but  a 
piece  of  wood  against  which  it  was  reared. 

Calchas  by  !iea  then  bad  V9  ha^t  our  fli);ht: 
Whooa  engins  might  not  break  the  walies  of  Troy, 
Volease  at  Groce  thoy  wold  renew  their  ioiles, 
JleaCora  tho  god  that  they  by  sea  had  brought 
In  warped  ketet. 

AoTpy.     TiryiL    JEmeid^  book  ii. 

The  selly  shippe  was  sowst  and  smitten  sore 
With  counter  buffetts,  blowes,  aad  donble  bfovoa. 
At  laftt  the  keele,  which  mi^ht  endure  no  more, 
Gan  rende  in  twayne.  and  Kuckt  the  water  fo. 

Gosco^MC     Voyage  into  HoUand,  Amn  1572  Sf.-. 
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KEEL.         Hingistus  and  Horsus,  two  brethren,  and   most  raliant    Sazoo 
.^         princes,  had  the  conduction  of  these  forces  over  into  Briltaine  in  three 
KE£N.     9^^^  *nd  long  shippes,  then  called  keeiet,  Fentegan^  ch.  v. 

The  whiles  the  nimble  boate  so  well  her  sped, 
That  with  her  crooked  ketle  the  land  she  strooke. 

SpeHser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  12. 

Svetonius  Paulinos  was  then  sent  hether,  who  at  his  arriual  pur- 
posing to  subdue  Anglesea,  whither  many  Brytains  had  withdrawne 
themselues,  hee  in  vessels  with  flat  kee/es  ferried  ouer  his  fuotemen, 
bringing  ouer  bis  horsemeu  by  some  fourds. 

Stowe.     The  Bomanes,  fol.  32. 

The  topmast  to  the  ke/tine  then  with  haleyards  downe  they  drew. 

Chapman,    Jliad,  book  i.  fol.  10. 

In  the  bellv,  or  middle  part  of  the  ship,  there  wu  r/tiri^  carina,  or 
the  ieel,  whicli  was  composed  of  wood,  and  therefore,  from  its  strength 
and  firmness,  call'd  ^rtUn.  It  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
being  design*d  to  cut  and  glide  thro*  the  waves,  and  therefore  was  not 
broad,  but  narrow  and  sharp. 

Potter.    Antiquitiet  of  Greece ^  book  iii.  ch.  zv. 

Keel  is  still  locally  used  in  its  original  sense.  The 
vessels  employed  in  collieries  are  named  keeU,  the  men 
who  work  them  keders  or  kedmen.  Keelage^  as  before 
stated,  is  the  duty  paid  by  a  ship  coming  into  port 
Keel-haling,  or  keel-hauling,  is  a  somewhat  rough  nau- 
tical punishment,  in  which  the  culprit  is  let  down  ou 
one  side  of  the  ship,  and  afler  passing  under  the  keel,  is 
haled  or  hauled  up  on  the  other.  A  keeler  and  a  keetfat 
are  shallow  tubs,  quasi  coolers,  (See  Kele.)  A  keeling 
is  described  by  Cotgrave  and  Sherwood  to  be  a  kind  of 
small  cod,  whereof  stockfish  is  made.  By  Jamieson  it 
is  said  to  be  a  cod  of  a  large  size. 

KEEN,  "]      The. A.  S.  cene  is  explained  by 

Ke'enly,  Somner,   '*warlick,  stout,  coura- 

Ke^enness,  I  gious,  valiant,  bold,  fierce,  keenJ* 
Keen-edged,  [  It  is  fi^m  the  A.  S.  cennan^  to  ken, 
Keen-eyed,  q.  v.   Keen,  applied  to  the  mind, 


Keen-pointed. 


is  cunning;  t.  e.  knowing,  very 


knowing,  ({uick,  sharp,  at  knowing,  seeing,  perceiving, 
or  understanding. 

Sharp,  acute,  quick,  piercing,  penetrating,  biting,  or 
bitter. 

)at  as  ^e  rose  spryng  of  be  brer,  ^at  ssurp  &  heme  ^s, 
Al  so  com  ]?e  dene  mayde  of  ^  lu^r  man  y  w^ 

/?.  G/ouceiter,  p.  331. 

Knoute  com  with  his  kythe,  )>at  kant  was  &  hene, 
&  chaced  him  out  of  Nor\veie  qu^te  ft  clene. 

/?.  Brtmne,  p.  52. 

For  meet  knowe^  ^at  covetise.  is  of  ful  hene  wil. 

Piert  Phuhman,     Vition,  p.  266. 

A  bow  he  bare  and  arwes  bright  and  kene, 

Chaucer,     The  Kmghte$  Tale,  v.  1969. 

He  drew  his  bow  with  arrowes  sharpe  and  kene^ 

And  strake  the  place  where  love  had  hit  before, 

And  drave  the  first  dart  deper  more  and  more. 

Wgat,     The  Louir  compiaineth  that  Deadlg  Sickneue,  S^c, 

II      As  an  aged  tree. 
High  growing  on  the  top  of  rocky  cliU, 
Whose  hart  strings  with  keene  Steele  nigh  bewen  be, 

The  mighty  tninke.halfe  rent,  with  ragged  rift 
Doth  roll  adowne  the  rocks,  and  fall  with  fearefuU  drift. 

Spenter,     Faerie  Queene,  book  L  can.  8. 

And  if  God  wer  lo  displeas'd  with  those,  /i.58,  who  on  the  solemn 
fast  were  wont  to  smite  with  the  fist  of  wickedness,  it  could  be  no 
sign  of  his  own  humiliation  accepted,  which  dispoa'd  him  to  smite  lO 
keenly  with  a  reviling  tongue. 

mton,     WorkM,  voL  L  fol.  216.     Of  Nullities  in  Marriage. 

What  time  the  weaij  weather-beaten  sheep, 

To  get  them  ibdaer,  hie  them  to  the  fold, 
And  the  poor  herds  that  lately  did  them  keep, 

Sbudder'd  with  heenneu  of  the  winter's  cold. 

Dragtm.    Poitorali.    Echgut  10 


On  that  proud  king  Til  execute  such  force, 

As  never  yet  came  from  the  sling,  the  bow. 
The  kcen-fdg'd  curt-lax  or  the  puissant  horse. 

Drayton,     Motet  Hit  Birth  and  Miradetf  book  it. 

In  x-ain  sediiious  scribes  with  libel  strive 
T*  inflame  the  crowd,  while  he  wiih  watchful  eye 
Observes^  and  shoots  their  treasons  as  they  fly : 
Their  weekly  fVauds  his  keen  replies  detect ; 
ile  undeceives  more  fast  than  they  infect. 

Dry  den.    Abtalom  and  Aehitopkel, 

Tn  his  iEtnean  forge,  the  God  of  fire 
That  falchion  labour'd  for  the  hero's  sire : 
Immortal  keenneu  on  the  blade  bestowed, 
And  plunged  it  hissing  in  the  Stygian  flood. 

Id.    Firgil,    JEneid,  book  xii. 

A  sword  keen-€dg*d  within  his  right  he  held. 
The  warlike  emblem  of  the  conqner'd  field. 

Id.     Palamon  and  Arcile, 

The  sprightly  lyre  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 
llie  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out ; 
And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,.yet  distinct, 
And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still ; 
Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 
On  female  industry. 

Cowper,    The  Tatk,  book  ir. 

For  private  woes  most  keenly  bite 
Self-loving  man ;  but  soon  the  heart  is  light, 
With  sorrow  not  its  own  oppress'd. 
Jonet,     Ode  3.     Thejirtt  Nemean  Ode  of  Pindar^  p.  3* 

A  vet'ran  warrior  in  the  Christian  field, 
Who  never  saw  the  sword  he  could  not  wield ; 
Grave  without  dulness,  learned  without  pride. 
Exact,  yet  not  precise,  though  meek,  keetfey*d. 

Cowper,     Convertaiion. 

Deep  from  his  breast  the  short  short  sob  he  draws, 
And  dying  curses  the  keen-pointed  claws. 
Beattie,     Fablet,     The  Battle  of  the  Pygmiet  and  Cranes, 


KEEP,  V. 

Keep,  71. 
Ke'eper, 
Ke'epership, 
Ke'epino, 
Keep-off,  iu 
Keep-off,  adj. 


*)  A.  S.  cejhan,  kep-an ;  D.  kepen; 
for  which  our  Etymolbgists  (need- 
lessly) refer  to  the  if//3«y*9,  a  bag. 
>  To  have  or  hold  in  possession  ; 
it  is  used  as  equivalent  to  some  de* 
rivatives  from  the  Lat  ienere,  and 
servare,  and  has  applications  con* 
sequential  from  them. 

To  contain,  to  confine,  or  shut  up;  to  detain,  to 
stop  or  stay ;  to  retain ;  to  maintain,  to  sustain  or 
support. 

To  observe,  to  regard,  to  attend  to ;  to  preserve,  to 
protect,  to  guard. 

The  noun  is  applied  to  the  chief  strong-held  of  an 
ancient  Castle,  q,  v.,  as  in  the  citations  below  from 
Evelyn  and  Burke. 

Ac  as  he  out  of  Londen  wente  in  a  tyde, 
A  gret  erl  hym  kepte  )>er  in  a  wode  syde. 
With  an  hundred  kny^tes  y  armed  wel  ynow. 

A,  Gloueetter,  p.  88. 

Do  mak  bre  hundreth  schippes  vpon  }e  sees  koste. 
To  kepe  pam  of  Norweie  U  )e  Danes  oste., 

R,  Brunne,  p.  41. 

For  he  vtteriiche  leueth  the  kepping  «f  hem,  and  neuer, 
but  whenne  he  berelh  haukes,  ne  vseth  he  gloues. 

R.  Gloucettcr,  p.  482.  nott. 

Alle  ^e  North  ende  was  in  bis  kepynff, 

&  alle  be  South  ende  tille  Edmunde  ^  drouh. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  82. 

And  whanne  thei  hadden  ghouun  to  hem  manye  woundit  |tW 
Mnten  hem  into  prisoun,  and  commaundiden  to  the  keper  thil  hk 
tcbulde  kepe  hem  diligentli. 

fficlif.     The  Dedit  of  ApattHs,  cb.  xvi.  . 

And  when  they  bad  beaten  them  sore,  they  cast  them  into  prifos, 
cOmaGdynge  the  iayler  to  kepe  them  surely. 

BikUf  Anno  1551. 
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And  Mbt  flo«d  aad  nidt,  Lard  takkC  tboa  no  kepe  that  my  tiiter 
hath  kAe  BM alooM  to  icniot  /fioA/.    Z.imI<^  ch.  ju 


Birt  biloro  alio  thoae  thiafis:  thci  schulea  aetle  her  boodit  oo  you, 
mmd  achaloa  panne,  by  takiagt  ioto  lyaafofia  and  ke^mgu :  drawynp 
to  kjafw  &  to  jwtisb  for  ny  luunc.  J*L    A.  ch.  xxi. 

A  vif  b  keper  of  this  hniboBdrit : 
W«U  BUY  tho  nkc  naa  bowaiU  and  wepe, 
Thor  as  thcr  it  no  wif  the  hout  to  kepe. 

Cktmeer.    Tke  Marchmmtet  TIaie,  t.  9255. 

Aid  dM  [AkyoMi  which  tokt  of  death  no  kepe 
Amw  fBrth  lepte  IB  to  the  depe. 

€hw€r.    Com/,  Jm.  book  if. 

Merewie,  whiehe  waa  in  hit  dawes 
A  ffftat  speaker  of  tali  lawet : 
On  hfni  the  ktppfmge  of  the  tonge 
IM  laid,  whaa  tJKi  tpekt  or  lonfe. 

id.    76.  book  T.  ibl.  02. 


Hnnble,  and  like  in  each  defree 
The  lock  which  he  AySikeepe. 

Spemeer,    SkepkenTe  Caimimr,    Jmfff. 

Loofaoile, 


Did  nener  aonnet  for  her  take  conpile ; 
Nor  never  lay  hit  wreathed  armet  athwart 
Hit  leoing  botone,  to  ketpe  downe  hii  heart. 

Skmkepemre.    Lote^e  Lakottr  Lo$t,  kL  133. 

Gladly  (taid  he)  what  oner  tnch  like  peine 

Ye  pot  ea  ne,  I  wtU  the  tame  tu»taine : 

Bet  fladlietl  1  of  yonr  fleecie  tbeepe 

(Mifht  it  yoa  pWaae)  would  take  on  mee  the  keepe. 

Speneer,    3toiker  HmbbenTi  Tkie, 

Yel  so  wwh  faaor  thee  to  him  hath  hight 


the  rea^  that  he  tometimet  may  space 
Aad  walke  about  her  gardens  of  delight, 
HwuBf  a  keeper  ttilJ  with  him  in  place. 

JJ,     Faerie  Qmeene,  book  iv.  can.  8. 

■         Coeiening  l.ope ;  he  is  a  Batteier,  | 
Affatitr,  a  4ific;prr  Wke  of  death, 
Who  mtly  would  dittolue  the  bands  of  life, 
Which  fske  hopee  linger  in  estiemity.  - 

Skmkepeture.    JiieJktardJi,  loL31. 

n^iM]  In  their  ooorMt  make  that  nmo 
la  ■eadewi  and  in  marshes  found, 
Of  them  ao  call'd  the  fairy-ground, 
I    Of  which  they  have  Uie  keeping. 

Bnfiom,    Ngwtpki^Um. 

BOt  with  a  Aeept-^tpearc,  or  with  a  farre  thotbow. 
^  iiemer.    /4iad;  book  vii.  ful.  99. 


A  laaee  then  tooke  he,  with  a  keeoe  tteele  head, 
Ta  be  bk  keept  ^,  both  'gainst  meu  and  dogget. 

Id.    ».     Oi^tscy,  book  zi?.  fbU  226. 


their  thipt  wat  navigation  then  ; 
Bio  aeefaU  compats  or  meridian  known, 
CoaiCin^,  they  kepi  the  land  within  their  ken. 

And  knew  no  North  but  when  the  pole-star  shone. 

Dn/dem.    Ammme  ABrakiSg. 

on  a  kaowie,  which  tho*  insensibly  rising  gi/es  it 

tbeiffpeef  Windsor,  about  three  mile*  N.  £.  of  it. 

n,  voL  i.  p.  633.    Anno  1686,  Oct.  23. 


A  plMsnnt  beverage  he  prepar*d  before 
Of  wine  and  honey,  miiM  with  4dded  it^re 
Of  opiam  ;  to  his  keeper  tbit  he  brought, 
VTha  mvallow'd  annware  the  sleepy  draught, 
And  saor'd  aecure  till  mom,  his  senses  hound 
la  alciakber,  and  in  long  oblivion  drowo'd. 

Drpdem.    Puiamon  and  jirdte,  book  ii. 

brathcr  told  me  he  had  a  keeper  very  subject  to  it, 
r  laid  him  up,  but  h«  was  ttiU  walking  after  bis  doer. 

ar  hia  atod,  wiKUe  ha  had  the  fhs  upon  htm. 

Mrmm^Tampit.    IfWAt,  vol  ui.  p.  265.   0/ Ike  Cmre  •/ tkeOomi. 

The  eari  gave  tfia  former  a  tan-house,  and  keepertkip  of  one  of  his 
Sirfpt,     MtewmrieUt.     Queem  JAiry,  Ammo  1556. 

wera  great  advaata|aa  to  them;  hut  the  ealablisliing  the 
tj  9i  9mmdm  nnaimtioai  the  corporal  preKooe  in  tba  lacra- 


wTU 


it 


neat,  the  ktepUg  up  and  doing  reverence  to  images,  and  praying  to 
taints,  did  alUy  their  joy. 

Bmrmet.    Hitiorg  off  Ike  ReffonmaiioM,  Jnmo  1536. 

I  My  noble  lord 

Within  this  portal  as  I  kept  my  watch. 
Swift  gliding  shadows  by  the  gtimmering  mooii 
I  could  perceive,  in  forms  of  armed  men, 
Potsett  the  tpace  that  bordert  on  the  porch. 

SmoUHt.    The  Regicide^  act  v.  tc  6. 

As  long  at  the  Britiah  monarchy,  not  more  limited  than  fenced  by 
the  orders  of  the  state,  shall,  like  the  proud  keep  of  Windsor  risiae 
in  miyesty  of  proportion,  and  girt  with  the  double  belt  of  its  kindred 
and  coeval  towers,  as  long  as  the  awful  structure  shall  ojrersee  and 
aaard  the  subject  land«-eo  long  the  mounds  and  dykea  of  the  low. 
Mt,  Dedfbfd  level  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  pickaxea  of  lU 
tha  kvallen  of  Fiaoca. 

BmHk.    /For^,  voL I  p. 49.    Jhm  NokieLord. 

The  keeper,  for  the  visit  well  prepar'd, 
Suspecting  nought,  without  his  wonted  guard 
Led  Loon  and  his  friend,  where  lay  connn'd 
The  knight  to  death's  sererest  pangs  assign'd. 

Hook.     OHemdo  fkriooo,  book  zlv.  1.  33L 

KEO,  from  A.  8.  eag-gian^  to  shut  up  or  couAne. 

That  in  which  fish  or  liqtion  are  ihiU  up  and  oonfimed. 
Tooke. 

Drayton  seemi  to  apply  It  to  lumps  or  pieces,  (short 
antl  thick,  perhaps  like  a  keg^  the  vessel,) 

The  sturgeon  cut  to  kepgt,  (too  big  to  handle  whole) 
Gives  many  a  dainty  bit  out  of  hb  lu»ty  jowL 

Draplom.    Pvlp-olkiom^  soog  25. 

KEIGHT,  t.  e.  caught. 

Her  need  nurse,  whose  name  was  QIauee  bight. 

Feeling  her  leape  out  of  her  loathed  nest, 
Betwixt  her  feeble  annes  her  quickly  ketgkt, 
And  downe  againe  in  her  wamic  bed  her  dight 

Spemoer,     Faerie  Qmeemey  book  iti.  can.  2 

Whom  toone  as  Talus  spide  by  glimpse  of  night. 
He  started  vp,  there  where  on  ground  he  lay. 
And  In  his  hand  his  thresher  ready  keigkt. 

Id.    Ik.  book  V.  can.  6. 

KELE,  V.  A.  S.  kd-an^  to  cool  or  kde ;  Ger.  kul'tn  f 
Dutch,  kutl-en ;  Swed.  kol-a. 

To  cool  or  chill ;  met.  to  allay,  to  appease,  to  damp, 

to  calm,  to  moderate,  to  assuage,  to  temper. 

And  lerede  men  a  ladel  bygge.  with  a  long  stele 

That  caste  li»r  to  kete  a  crockke,  and  save  ^  falte  above. 

Fiere  Phukmem.     /'isMNi,  p.  380. 

And  doune  on  knees,  full  humbly  gan  I  knele 
Bescching  her,  my  ferurnt  wo  to  kete. 

Ckamcer.     Tke  Court  off  Lome,  IbL  352. 

The  cote  he  founde,  and  eke  he  feleth 
The  mace,  and  than  his  berte  keielk. 

Gower.     Comff.  Am.  book  v.  fbl.  128i 

When  blood  is  nipt,  and  waies  be  fowle, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owie 
Tu-whit  to-who. 

A  merrie  note, 

^^liile  greasie  Jooe  doth  Aeeir  the  pot. 

Skakepeare.    Love**  lakomr  Lett,  foL  144. 

Let  any  man  consider,  that  if  any  prince  shall  suffer  under  htm  a 
commission  uf  authority  to  be  exercisM  till  all  the  land  groan  and  cry 
out,  as  against  a  whip  of  scorpions,  whether  this  be  not  likely  la 
lessen,  and  keel  the  affections  ch  the  subject 

Miilom.     irerilt,  \ol.  i.  fol.  18.     Of  Meffonmatwm  im  Eag/amd. 

KELL,*)      f.  e.  caul,  q.  v.      Not  of  very   certain 

Keld.    J  Etymology. 

In  Drayton,  kdd-feet  is  equivalent  to  web-feeL 

New  covrr*d  over  with  dim  cloudy  kelOf 
And  shruokeo  vp  into  their  slimy  shells. 

Draylem.     Tke  Omi, 

rie  banc  him  cut  to  the  keU,  then  down  the  seames, 
Oh  for  a  whip  to  make  him  galoone-lsces, 
rie  haue  a  coach  whip. 

Beattmomt  amd  FUteker,    PkUmtetf  act  ?•  tc.  L 
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.  Haaiof  m  likt  jort  Aomtftf  toe  ctrtk,  [th«  Earle  of  Cnmbtrlaad't 
ikipc]  pofBMd  her  by  UmU  «owtt  wM«k  lb«  ttv  b«r  to  nane  toward« 


My  Dame'f  Vitelli,  and  111  htvo  tht  wall. 


Hm  ■btphoirfi  nniamjtm.  caoyoot  wall  Am, 
But  it  bo  by  hit  prido,  from  othor  moo. 

Spemer,    8kepkertt$  CaSendar*    SefUmht 

Tlio%  aa  thoy  rodo  togotbor  on  their  way, 

Anotof  pooflo  tl«y  bofiro  tbom  kmi^ 
Ibtidaf  loifCbor  in  eiafciii  array, 
Aa  il  that  Ibara  vara  aaaM  tooMiltaoaa  aftaf  . 

Id.    Foerit  QMntr,  book  r.  caa*  11. 

Oa  which  thay  BU|;ht  diacam  within  tboir  ken 

Tba  carcaatat  of  btrdt.  of  bcaati.  and  oieii, 

CbokM  bytba  dahigs.  thtmytom.    NoukU  Phod. 

[f%ay  falalad]  that  tba  laraa  were  within  their  ktmrnrng,  wboan 
aaaily  diaeoww  horn  mU  of  thia  their  blaad. 

lUimd,    iilbiM^  vol  i.  book  n.ch.»ii.lbL  130. 

tbia  laaC  wai  wkbia  a  AnMMf  of  ibe  city,  aad  ieM»  thai 
iMf  wmtj^  easily  lee  tbem  fraa  theace^  of  ery  otan  prepared  hiauatf 
la  faoeiia  tbeoi,  takiog  theoi  to  be  Ptolomie'a  thipt. 
Br  Thomm  NortA.    i^rforcil,  fol.  734. 


Tbea  nodded  awfbl :  from  bit  fhakeo  locks 
Aaibraeial  fraffraace  lew :  the  sigBal  given 
By  OaHymada^  tba  akiakar  soon  was  kfmfd, 

J.PkUift.    CermUm^VKKL 

S»  tba  floriaa  of  Chriat'a  pacaaa  were  by  the  Tenr  traairaadaaay 
af  iMr  b^fbt  pbr'd  aboTa  the  reach  aoid  hem  of  a  BMrtal  spm* 
hnaioa,  SmiL    Senmotm,  voL  ill.  p.  8». 

Fbr  to  the  west  the  long,  long  rale  withdrawoy 
Where  twiHgbt  loves  to  linger  for  a  while  ; 

Aai  now  ha  teiotly  Mtm  tba  bonnding  faw% 
Aad  vlHsfSff  abnad  ateariy  toil. 

dmdik.    Tki  MmtinL 

Fsitb  lad  tba  van,  her  manila  dipt  ia  bloe^ 
Steedy  her  kem,  and  gaining  on  the  ikias. 

T%omfmm,    7%e  NaHtiif* 

KENNEDIA,  in  Boianp.  a  genui  of  the  dMS  Dia^ 
dd^pAio*  Older  Deeandria^  oaiuiml  order  LeguminQ§m. 
timnmc  dwnicter :  calyx  two-lipped,  taperior  lip  emar- 
cinate.  Inferior  lip  three-clefl;  corolla,  standard  re- 
nczed.  wings  pressed  on  the  keel ;  keel  renMte,  stigma 
dtiawt;  pod  oblong. 

ThnM  sptcieii,  natives  of  New  Holland. 

KE7VNEL,        1      Fr.  chenal;  a  channel  or  got* 

KJE^vmEL-iAEiB.  J  ter.  See  Channel,  and  Cahai*» 
(Lttt.  eanalii.)    Applied  to 

Hie  gutters  in  streets  to  carry  off  the  water. 


Lvc  Why,  tfien,  I'll  have  the  kennel     What  a  coil  you  keep. 
Metmmmi  amd  PUleker,    Tk»  Ahrtiai  dMd,  act  ii.  sc  1. 


Give  your  petitions 


aa.1. 


In  seemly  tort,  and  keep  your  hit  off  decently. 
A  iaa  peripkratis  of  a  kenmi^rmker* 

Id.    Tkt  Pn>pkeimt,wOLUL 

But  when  the  swinging  signs  your  ears  offend 
With  creaking  noise,  tocn  rainy  foods  impend ; 
Soon  sball  tho  kenmeh  sweU  wtth  rapid  streaan, 
Aad  raab  in  amddy  toneota  to  the  fbames. 

Gey.     TViate,  book  i.  L  160* 

Where  ailterriTnlets  play  throogb  flow'ry  meads^ 
And  waodbiaea  gita  their  tweets  and  liases  their  shadaa. 
Black  kmmtW  abseai  odaiirs  «be  regrets. 
And  stops  her  nose  at  bads  of  violets. 


}     Junius  says,  *'  CenneU^  or 
udt  eanile^  latibuhun  vd  tugurkmi 


Ks'nnil,  ft. 
mmimuM,    Fr.  tkemil^  ohenin ;  It.  eonile,  which  is  iroiD 
eofiii,  as  agnUe^  booik^  hcJ*  (from  a^i^  6ort«,)  a  plaoa 
far  lambs,  a  place  for  oxen.    Kenmd  is  applied  to 

The  place  where  dogs  are  kept ;  and  to  the  pack  ov 
toUedioa  of  dogs  kepi  there. 

That  from  my  state  a  presence  hdd  in  awe, 
Glad  here  In  ktmmfi  m  a  pad  of  straw. 
DM§^m,    Bmgiamf§  Uamtd  EpiUlet.    Ekmt  GsMaas  f  Dnk$ 


Here  ktmmefd  ia  a  brake  she  flads  a  boaad, 
And  aska  tba  weery  caitiff  far  bb  BMatar. 


Bat  chieielv  P^dall  his  hart  did  grata, 
As  if  be  did  a  dogge  to  ktwmeU  rale, 
That  durst  not  barke. 

;Sjp€iMcr.    Fmuie  Qmtne,  book  iii.  caa.  9« 

-•-**  As  ai  any  bore,  gasbt  with  the  banter^  wounds, 
A  ktmmei  of  the  sharpest  set,  and  aoreet  bitten  bo«oda« 
Bafsra  tha*r  youthful  huatsaico  haste. 

Ckapmam,    Homer.    IHad,  book  xvil  toL  250. 

First  let  the  ifiswaf  be  the  baatsmaa's  eara^ 

Upon  some  btile  eminence  erect. 

And  fronting  to  the  roddy  dawn  ;  its  courts ' 

On  either  hand  wide  opening  to  receive 

Tba  sen's  aU-cbarasiag  beans,  when  mild  ha  shines. 

And  gilds  tba  aaoaBlaia  topa. 

Stmervi/e.    Tke  Glatc 


KENT. 


BLENT,  a  Marilime  Connly  of  England,  forming  tha 
Soath-Eastem  angle  or  comer  of  the  Kingdom,  from 
cipennsslaBea  its  name  has  sometimes  heen  re* 
to  a  word  in  tke  old  Gaulish  language  deseriptiira 
posklon.  CSstfil,  however,  is  British  »•  and 
hapliis  m  downy  eoaatry .  It  is  of  a  quadrilateral  figure^ 
ia  bomded  on  tha  North  hy  the  river  Thames,  on 
East  hy  tha  Oarraan  Ocean,  on  tha  South  liy  tho 
aumnel,  asd  on  tha  West  by  the  Counties  of 
owl  Surrey.  The  length  of  the  County  from 
DHjefatri  to  the  point  of  tlv»  North  Faveland  is  about  08 
and  tho  Baslsm  aaast,  from  the  North  Fore* 
to  Puiiganesa  Point,  measures  neariy  40  miiea, 
Ykm  ssifiarikiai  eilant  la  ahoot  1800  square  miles,  or 
SBS^OBO  acrss* 

is  diiidsd  iolo  8  Laths,  whieh  are  subdivided 

15  Ubavtlea,  eaolaining  9  Cities^ 


96  Towns,  and  414  Parishes.  In  popular  language,  the 
Comty  is  divided  into  two  grand  districts,  ealled  East 
and  West  Kent,  the  former  containing  the  Laths  of  Sutton 
at  Hone  and  Aylsford,  with  the  lower  division  of  the 
Lath  of  Scmy ;  the  latter  comprising  the  Laths  of  St 
Augustine  and  Shepway,  with  the  upper  division  of 
Seray.  Tha  picturesque  appearance  of  this  Cotmty, 
with  its  great  population,  fortility,  and  extent,  render  it 
ooe  of  the  most  arreeable  and  important  in  the  Kingdom. 

Two  ehaiaa  ofhills  run  through  the  middle  of  Kent,  SoHicsb 
catted  the  upper  and  lower  hills ;  the  Northern  range  and 
whoie  North  side  of  the  Coimty  are  composed  princi- 
pally of  chalk  and  flints ;  the  Southern  of  iron  and  ragw 
stonaa ;  mors  WesteHy,  towards  Surrey,  clay  and  gravel 
prevail  on  tha  eminences.  Below  the  Southern  range 
of  hlUa  lies  the  Weald,  aa  eitenaive^  level  tract  of  land» 
rioli  smI  aHtila  in  aotno  pincea,  wneiein  one  pastutago 
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flteUe  dian  OtAmrdM ;  bot  after  that  time  they  gradu- 
ally decline  in  yalue.  Several  hundred  acres  in  the 
Ticmity  of  Maidstone  are  planted  with  filberts.  The 
soil  best  adapted  for  them  is  a  poor  i^velly  loam.  It 
is  m  disadTaotage  for  the  trees  to  grruw  with  luxuriance, 
as  they  bear  most  nuts  when  but  moderately  strong. 
Great  skill  is  necessary  in  pruning  the  trees  to  make 
lieBi  bear  well.  Almost  all  the  produce  of  these  plant- 
alMHis  is  sent  by  water  tn  Loncion. 

Ibe  Isle  of  Shepey  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Oomty  of  Kent  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Swale. 
■avigable  for  ahips  of  200  tons  burden.  It  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  number  of  iheep  tliat 
eoBtinually  feeding  on  it.  On  the  North  side  the 
~  presents  to  the  sea  diffii  of  clay,  in  some  places 
foet  high,  but  ivhich  are  rapidly  wasting  and 
foUiag  down  upon  the  shore.  About  four-liAhs  of 
the  Island  consists  of  grass-land.  The  enclosures  on 
the  hflb  are  small,  and  surrounded  with  thick  hedge- 
rows of  elm.  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is 
ciceediagly  agreeable  in  6ne  weather,  being  richly 
VMJegated  with  hill  and  dale,  with  abundance  of  timber. 
sad  Bomerous  cottages.  Tlie  air.  however,  is  thick  and 
loaded  with  noxious  vapours,  owing  to  the  extensive 
■arahca,  which  are  almost  deserted. 

The  Weald  of  Kent  was  originally  an  immense  wood 
er  fatest,  inhabited  only  by  deer  or  hogrs,  and  belonging 
wholly  to  the  King.  By  degrees  it  became  peopled, 
petehea  of  the  fornt  being  cleared  away  and  converted 
iaio  tillage,  and  at  length  it  was  every  where  interspersed 
vicli  totms  and  villages. 

Soaae  woodiaads  In  the  Weald,  however,  still  remain 
in  tiMv  original  atate.    The  reputed  boundary  of  the 

al  the  margin  of  Romney  Marsh,  and  runs 
the  lop  of  the  Ragstone  hill,  across  the  Medway. 
to  Testoe  aod  Waterin^bury.    Thence  it  proceeds  by 
H^rt'e  hSB  mad  River  hill  to  Welles  Street,  on  the 
boidera  of  Surrey,  and  then  running  along  the  bound- 
ary Kacs  of  that  County  and  of  Sussex,  returns  by 
Aphdoffo  to  Ronuey  Marsh.     In  some  parts  of  the 
WcaU  tiM  soil  is  a  stiK  heavy  clay,  ploughed  with 
gift  diAeolty*    A  great  part  of  the  land  is  old  pasture, 
of  it  very  excellent ;  and  on  this  young  cattle 
which  are  put  out  to  keep  to  the  Romney 
gnsicrs  in  the  summer.    The  woods  of  the 
oecopy,  perhaps,  about  14,000  acres ;  the  natural 
le  chiefly  oak.  ash.  birch,  and  hornbeam  ;  these 
eopplytiM  poles  for  the  hop-grounds  of  the  County* 
still  oertain  privileges  annexed  to  the  pos- 
of  lands  in  the  Weald,  which  induce  proprietors 
for  being  within  its  limits.     **  It  is  said.** 
r.  Hasted.  **  that  within  the  Weald,  the  proof 
heviog  ever  paid  tithe  lies  on  the  parson. 
Um  to  takis  tithe  of  it.  contrary  to  the  usual 
la  other  places,  where  the  proof  of  the  exemp- 
liea  OB  the  owner,  nor  are  the  lands  in  it  subject  to 
Statote  of  Woods  ;  nor  has  the  Lord  waste  within 
;  the  timber  growing  thereon  belongs  to  the 
Thia  latter  enaloaii.  of  excluding  the  Lord  from 
ie  celled  /iiarf  jairnTfr  * 

of  GAVKLaiND.  or  joint    inheritance 

is  ao  prevalent  in  Kent,  that  all  lands  in  it 

to  be  aolgect  to  that  usage  till  the  con- 

and  fomieriy  such  lands  only  were 

from  it  which  were  held  by  Knight's  service, 

aeta  of  the  Legislature,  however,  and  the  de- 

ef  the  Coorls  ef  Law,  gcoerally  unfavourable 


to  variations  from  the  Common  Law  of  Enn:laiid,  have  KENT, 
made  great  encroachments  on  the  system  of  tenure  by  n^^v^^ 
gavelkind. 

Romney  Marsh  is  a  spacious  level  of  exceedingly  Romney 
good  marsh-land,  lying  at  the  South  corner  of  the  ^^i^- 
County  of  Kent:  it  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length 
from  the  foot  of  Allington  hill  to  the  sea* shore  between 
Dungeness  and  Rye ;  and  about  eight  in  breadth  from 
the  borders  of  the  Weald  of  Kent,  by  Wareham,  to  the 
sea-fthore  between  Romney  and  Dymchurch.  The  por- 
tion of  this  level  contained  within  the  County  of  Kent 
is  about  44,000  acres.  Guildford  Marsh,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  it.  lies  chiefly  in  the  County  of  Sussex* 
A  small  tract  of  land,  along  the  sea-^hore,  within  these 
boundaries,  consists  of  poor,  barren  sand-hills,  and  some 
portion  of  the  marsh  is  itself  but  indiflfercnt  breeding 
land ;  but  the  principal  part  of  this  level  is  wonderfully 
rich  and  fertile. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  spacious  level  of  fine  marsh- 
land is  the  sediment  of  the  sea.     It  consists  chiefly  of 
a  soft  loam  and  clay,  with  a  greater  or  less  mixture  of 
sea-sand  ;  there  are,  however,  near  the  sea-shore,  some 
districts  of  drifling  sand,  and  some  of  sea-beach  of  little 
value.     The   marsh  is  defended  against  the   sea  by  StMralL 
an  immense  wall  of  earth  of  g^reat  strength ;  the  face 
of  it  next  the  sea  is  covered  over  with  laths  and  piles, 
fastening  down  poles  and  bushes  to  the  slope  of  the 
bank,  to  prevent  the  waves  from  washing  away  the 
earth.    This  wall  is  upwards  of  three  miles  in  length, 
which,  with  three  cuts  through  it  and  their  respective 
sluices,   is  maintained   by   an    assessment   over    the 
whole  level.    The  expense  of  keeping  in  repair  the 
wall  and  sluices  is  about  £A000  per  annum.     Hasted 
observes  concerning  it.  in  his  Hiilory  of  KenU  '*  Thia 
large  tract  of  marsh-Iond  was.  perhaps,  fenced  in  from 
the  overflowings  of  the  sea  as  early  as  any  in  those 
parts  of  England ;  for  the  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances 
for  the  conservation  of  it  are.  like  our  common  laws, 
without  any  known  original,  and  as  early  as  the  d5th  of 
King  Henry  III.  they  are  called  ancient  and  improved 
customs.     At  the  above  time  it  appears  that  there  were 
twenty-four  juiors.  or  jurats,  as  they  are  now  called, 
who  were,  time  out  of  mind,  elected  by  the  commonalty, 
and  sworn  to  do  the  best  they  cfjuld  for  the  preser\'atfon 
of  the  marsh  from  such  overflowings ;  and  they  had,  by 
custom  and  prescription,  power  to  raise  a  tax  for  thia 
purpose,   which  was  confirmed  by  the  some  King's 
Letters  Patent,  at  Romney,  in  tlie  S6th  year  of  his  reign.** 
The  fences  of  the  level  are  either  ditches  or  oak-posts 
and  rails,  there  being  but  few  hedges,  and  hardly  any 
tretrs  in  the  marsh,  except  a  few  about  some   of  the 
villagres.     Immense  quantities  of  oak-posts  and  rails 
are  annually  brought  out  of  the  woodlands  of  the  Weald 
of  Kent  for  the  repairs  of  the  fences. 

There  are  but  few  oxen  fed  in  Romney  Marsh,  com-  Sbtcpw 
pared  with  the  number  usually  kept  on  other  rich  marsh- 
lands ;  but  the  quantity  of  sheep  bred  and  fed  here  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  district  of  like  extent  in  the  King- 
dom. Some  of  the  fields  support  in  the  summer  from  five 
to  twelve  young  sheep  per  acre ;  and  most  of  the  breed- 
ing lands  keep  two  and  a  half  or  three  ewes  per  acre, 
throughout  the  winter,  without  hay  or  any  other  resource 
whatever.  The  soil  as  well  as  climate  of  this  marsh 
seem  naturally  disposed  to  produce  wool  of  a  very  long 
staple,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  very  fine  quality  m 
proportion  to  its  length.  The  greater  fwrt  of  the  land 
has  about  four  sheep  per  acre  at  shearing-time,  and  as 
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lugebaillljnif  of  the  pmnted  style,  is  now  remaininc^.  It 
is  the  birth-place  of  HarTey»  the  discoverer  of  the  circu* 
IfttioD  of  the  blood.  Population,  in  1S21, 4232.  Distant 
from  Loedon  8eveBty<4wo  miles,  from  Hythe  three 
miles  East  Sandgmi^t  a  hamlet  of  this  Parish,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  West  from  the  town,  is  a  Bathings 
place  of  great  resort  T^  neighbouring  country  is 
pictiireaqne.  The  const  is  protected  by  numerous 
MaffteUo  Towers,  and  by  one  of  those  hideous,  bastard 
GasUes  erected  by  Henry  VIII.,  of  which  similar  exe- 
CfaUe  apeciaseBS  may  be  found  at  Deal  and  Walmer. 
Here  also  oommences  a  Military  Canal  extendiiig  more 
limn  twenty-three  miles  to  Cliffe  End,  in  Sussex. 

GroMaoMl,  Gorf/b-Aom,  the  dwelling  of  the  Greere 
or  Reeve ;  or  Grmf^w-mnia,  Wood's  end,  is  partly  situ- 
ated in  the  Parish  of  Milton,  and  consists  of  sereral 
streets  on  a  declivity  to  the  Thames.  It  is  the 
FoH  on  that  rirer  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  all  outward-bound  vessels  are  here 
examined  and  cleared  by  the  Custom-house  officers. 
Popnlation,  in  1821,  8814.  Distant  from  London 
twenty^two  miles  and  a  half,  from  Rochester  seven. 

Grienwich,  originally  distinguished  by  its  Ruyal  Pa- 
lace, whidi  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  residence 
m  early  as  the  time  of  Enlward  IV.,  who  solemnized 
there  the  nuptials  of  Richard  Duke  of  York  with  Ann 
Mowbray,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.     Hensy 
TIL  ami  Henry  VIII.  were  much  attached  to  it :  the 
kUtcr  was  bom  in  it,  as  were  also  both  his  daughters, 
Qnecna   Mary  and  Elisabeth.     Edward  Vf.   died  in 
tkia    P^aee;    Elisabeth,  James    1.,  and    Charles   I. 
IreqacBtly  Iwld  their  Court  in  it,  and  on  the  Restora- 
tion Cbaiflea  II.  project«;d  an  entirely  new  building. 
One  wing  only  was  completed,  and  this  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary  was  converted,  according  to  the  plan 
of  Sir  Claislopher  Wren,  into  a  portion  of  an  Hospital  for 
we^^rmm  Ssbomd.  Tlie  Chapel  is  of  more  recent  construe* 
tion.  Iron  tiM  designs  of  Athenian  Stuart.     The  build- 
of  great  magnificence,  and  accommodate,  besides 
and  other  Officers,  8000  Pensioners,  who 
led,  clothed,  and  receive  an  allowance  of 
Esdnsive  of  these,  are  numerous  out-Pen- 
Ab  Infirmary  for  the  sick,  and  a  School  for 
of  Sailors,  both  on  a  large  scale,  have  been 
to  the  establishment.     In  the  Park,  which  still 
attached  to  the  Crown,  stands  a  Rangers 
begun  by  Ann  of  Denmark,  and   completed 
hf  Henrietta  Maria,  and   an  Observatory,  built    by 
CSharies  IL  and  appropriated  to  the  Astronomer  Royal. 
it  alHida  ott  the  she  of  an  old  tower  built  by  Humphry 
Mhe  of  Gkmeeatcr ;  and  it  is  the  point  firom  which 

are  measured  according  to  English 

Rypulation,  in   1821,   4057.      Distant 

fire  and  a  half  miles. 

V  f^ed  or  Town,  is  a  neat  market  town,  con« 

tbe  mins  of  a  Norman  Abbey,  and  a  large 

Church  of  the  same  era.     Both  are  attri- 

to  the  skin  and  magnificence  of  Bishop  Gundulph. 

^^'—  in  1821,  1905.  Distant  from  London  thirty 


te  tiie  Me  of  Thanet,  a  member  of  the  town 
Port  of  Dover,  though  not  distinguished  as  a  water- 
till  after  the  mkldle  of  the  last  century,  had 
feca  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  large, 
and  irregulariy  built  town,  chiefly  situated  on 
two  fedlb,  and  partaking  of  the  usual  characteristics  of 
BatfaioguplMCSL  The  reafident  population,  in  1 824 ,  waa 
7841.    Distant  limn  London  serenty-two  miles  East. 


MUton,  a  town  known  in  Saaon  times,  stands  on  an     KKNT. 
acclivi'y  sloping  to  the  Swale,  and  from  its  situation  ^•^-v'^*^ 
was  much  exposed  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Milton. 
Danes.     An  encampment.  Cattle  iloirgA,  adjoining  it, 
is  traditionally  assigned  to  the  days  of  Alfred,  and  the 
Palace  of  the  Kings  of  Rent  was  fixed  in  this  town.  Its 
present  chief  celebrity  arises  from  its  Oyster-fishery.  The 
Native  MiltoM,  L  e,  such  as  are  found  within  the  limits 
of  the  fishery,  are  esteemed  particulariy  well-flavoured. 
Population,  in  1821, 2012.     Distant  from  London  forty 
miles,  from  Chatham  eight. 

RamMgate^  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  an  ancient  member  Rtmigata. 
of  the  Port  of  Sandwich,  in  a  survey  of  the  reign  of 
Eliiabeth  was  reported  to  contain  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  inhabited  houses.  Its  trade  gfradually  increased, 
particulariy  with  Russia  and  the  East,  and  its  relative 
position  to  the  Downs  appeared  to  render  it  of  such 
importance,  that  In  1748,  the  attention  of  Parliament 
was  directed  to  enlarge  its  pier,  which  had  existed 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  to  give  other  im- 
provements to  the  harbour.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
great  engineer  Smeaton,  it  has  attained  such  excellence 
that  mopc  than  300  sail  have  been  sheltered  in  it  at  one 
time.  As  a  Bathing-place  it  is  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able resorts  on  the  Southern  coast.  Population,  in  1S21, 
6081 .  Distant  from  London  seventy-three  miles,  from 
Margate  five.  The  little  town  of  BroaMain,  two  miles  BrMditalrt. 
North  from  Rnmsgate,  oflers  a  retreat  for  visitors  who 
prefer  greater  privacy  than  the  latter  aflbrds.  It  has  a 
small  pier. 

Hevenoain,  fitrni  mven  oah  on  a  hill  in  its  neighboor-  Ssft soskt 
hood,  which  have  been  renewed  from  time  immemorial, 
is  a  handsome  well-built  tr>wn  near  the  river  Darent. 
The  Church  is  spacious,  and  there  is  a  good  Free  Gmm- 
mar  School  in  the  town.  Population,  in  1821,  2114. 
Distant  from  London  twenty-oi{{ht  miles.  Knnle,  the  mag  Knole. 
nificent  seat  of  the  Dnkes  of  Norfolk,  adjoins  the  town. 
It  occupies  an  area  of  five  seres,  covercfl  with  buildings 
of  mixiwi  architecture,  from  the  reign  of  John  to  that  of 
James  I.  The  collection  of  Pictures  is  particularly  rich 
in  Historical  portraits,  and  the  Park,  nearly  six  miles 
in  circuit,  is  among  the  finest-timbered  domains  in 
England. 

Sheerneta,  at  the  extreme  Southern  point  of  the  Isle  SheemcH. 
of  She[iey,  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Medway,  and 
was  fortified  soon  afier  the  Restoration.  Its  great  im* 
portance  was  perceived  during  the  Dutch  war,  when  its 
incipient  works  were  destroyed  in  the  triumphant  pas- 
sage of  the  enemy's  fleet  to  Chatham.  Adjoining  the 
Fort,  which  is  now  of  great  strength,  is  a  Royal  Dock- 
Yard.  Population,  in  1621,  8414.  Distant  from  Lon- 
don fi)rty-six  miles. 

Tunbridge,  on  the  Tun,  a  branch  of  the  Medway,  Tuobridfe. 
consists  of  one  long,  clean,  broad  street  It  has  the 
remains  of  a  Norman  Castle  and  Priory.  PopulstioBi 
in  1821,  7408.  Distant  from  London  (hirty  miles,  from 
Sevenoaks  three.  Tunbridge  fVelln,  though  partly  williln  Tunbrldg* 
the  Parish  of  Tunbridge,  is  six  miles  from  the  town.  ^'^^^ 
It  is  widely  scattered  over  a  range  of  hill  and  common, 
and  owes  its  celebrity  to  some  chalybeate  springs,  said 
to  have  been  discovered,  in  1606,  by  Dudley  Lord  North, 
who  had  retired  for  his  health  to  Eridge,  the  neighbour- 
ing seat  of  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny.  Wells  were  soon 
afterwards  sunk,  and  it  became  a  favourite  resort  for  the 
unhealthy.  It  was  visited  by  Henrietta  Maria,  for  six 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  Charles  II. ;  but  such  was  its 
poverty  at  that  time,  that  no  accommodation  could  be 
provided  for  the  Queen,  and  both  herself  and  Suite  were 
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KRMT.  compelled  to  live  in  tents  pitched  on  Bishop's  down. 
After  the  Restoration,  it  became  the  summer  seat  of 
the  gallantries  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  and  every 
reader  of  Grammont  is  acquainted  with  its  attractions. 
At  present,  although  the  surrounding  neighbourhood 
abounds  in  very  picturesque  scenery,  the  town  itself 
is  among  the  most  melancholy  haunts  of  watering  dissi- 
pation. Its  chief  trade,  like  that  of  Spa,  consists 
in  wooden  toys.     About  six  miles  from  the  Wells  is 

Penshunt  Penshuni^  the  birth-place  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  of  whose 
&mily  it  was  the  ancient  seat  The  Park  is  of  great 
beauty,  and  contains  an  oak  which  both  Ben  Jonson 
and  Waller  assure  us  was  planted  by  the  Hero  liimself. 
The  House,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  later  Gothic,  is  in  ill 
repair,  but  has  undergone  partial  and  very  accurate  re- 
storation. The  Church  of  the  adjoining  village  is  an 
interesting  pointed  building. 

Wetterfaam.      Westerham^  near  the  head  of  the  Darent,  on  the  bor- 


ders of  Surrey,  is  a  pleasant  market-town  gf  no  other    KENT, 
note  than  as  the  birth-place  of  General  Wolfe.     It  also        ~* 
gave  birth  to  Bishop  Hoadly.     Population,  in  1821,    ^UCKY 
1742.     Distant  twenty-one  miles  from  Ijondon.  <^  ^-i  i-^'r 

Woolwich^  the  chief  Arsenal  of  England,  was  set  woolwicb 
apart  as  a  Dock- Yard  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.    The 
Arsenal  on  the  Warrtn  was  constructed  in  that  of 
George  I. ;   it  includes  nearly  sixty  acres  of  land.     A 
Royal  Military  Academy  for  the  education  of  Eugineer 
Officers  was  founded  here  in  1741 ;   and  the  whole 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  appendages  to  a  great 
military  establishment.    A  small  part  of  the  parish  lies 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  River,  in  Essex.     In  the 
reach  is  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  burden.    Po- 
pulation, in  1821, 17,008.    Distant  from  London  eight 
miles. 

Hasted's  History  of  Kenl,  vol.  i. ;  Somner,  Roman, 
Forts  in  Kent ;  Boys,  JgricuUural  Survey  of  Kent,  1794. 
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KENTUCKY,  one  oi  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  is  situated  between  4^  48'  and  12^  20'  West 
loniptude  from  Washington  ;  and  between  86^  SO'  and 
89^  10'  North  latitude.     It  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
the  river  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  the  State  of 
Indiana  and  the  Illinois  ;  South  by  Virgrima  and  Ten- 
nessee ;  East  by  Virginia ;  West  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Missouri  territory.     Its 
greatest  length  fVom  East  to  West  is  328  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth  from  North  to  South  183 ;  its  least 
breadth  about  40.    The  area  of  the  State  is  calculated 
at  40,110  square  miles,  or  25,670,000  acres. 
Deicriptiofu     The  chain  of  Cumberland,  or  Green  Laurel  moun- 
tains, stretches  along  the  South*Eastem  parts  of  the 
State,  forming  the  line  of  boundary  to  the  distance  of 
nearly  80  miles.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  moun- 
tains the  country  is  hilly,  broken,  and  uneven ;  in  other 
parts  it  is  generally  level.    The  soil  is  of  a  dark  colour 
and  light,  but  amazingly  fertile.    The  subsoil  is  a  stiff 
clay,  which  throughout  the  whole  level  country  reposes 
on  a  bed  of  limestone,  the  depth  of  which  varies  from 
one  to  fifteen  feet.     The  country  in  its  natural  state  is 
covered  with  immense  forests,  except  a  tract  of  natural 
meadow  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  in  length,  and 
from  fifty  to  sixty  in  breadth,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Barreiu^  over  which  nature  has  spread  the  most 
luxuriant    herbage.      The  Bottoms^  or  alluvial  tract 
along  the  Ohio,  is  in  general  about  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  is  covered  in  its  natural  state  with  heavy  timber. 
An  extensive  tract  near  Big  Sandy  and  Green  rivers, 
towards  the  Eastern  Counties,  including  an  area  of  1 50 
miles  long,  and   from  50  to   100  broad,  is  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  whole,  and  is  not,  perhaps,  surpassed 
in  any  part  of  the  world ;  the  surface  of  the  country  is 
diversified  with  gentle  undulations.      There  are  no 
marshes  or  swamps.    This  tract  is  watered  by  fine 
springs,  and  by  the  running  streams  of  Little  Sandy, 
Licking,  Kentucky,  and  Salt  rivers.     Tlie  soil  is  of  a 
fiiable  nature,  generally  black;  in  some  parts  of  a 
reddish  hue,  or  of  the  colour  of  ashes,  and  from  one  to 
twenty  feet  in  depth.     In  the  elevated  parts  it  is  more 
fertile  than  in  the  valleys,  and  especially  near  the  borders 
of  the  streams. 
FofcTb  The  trees  produced  here  are  of  small  growth^  and  so 


thinly  set,  that  there  are  not  more  than  twenty  to  an 
acre  on  the  plain.  There  is  no  underwood  or  shrub, 
except  the  wild  vine,  which  entwines  the  trees.  But,  in 
general,  the  fertility  of  the  land  in  Kentucky  is  esti- 
mated by  the  timber  it  produces.  The  most  superb 
forests  are  found  in  the  Bottoms  along  the  Ohio,  and  in 
the  islands  of  that  river.  The  elder  Michaux  (Foresi 
Trees  of  Amer.)  measured  plane  trees  exceeding  forty 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  height  of  five  feet  firom  the 
ground ;  his  son  met  with  trees  of  the  same  species 
exceeding  those  dimensions.  (Travels^  Ijfc.  p.  42.) 
**  The  largest  tree  in  North  America,  next  to  the  plane, 
is  the  tulip-tree,  Liriodendron  tuUpifera,  denominated 
poplar  by  the  Americans  of  the  Western  Countries.  It 
is  sometimes  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  even  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter.  Kentucky  is  the  native  country  of  the  talip- 
tree :  between  Beaidtown  and  Louisiana^  we  saw  a  few 
spots  in  the  woods  which  consist  of  that  tree  alone." 
In  the  deep  and  sheltered  glens  of  the  Laurel  hills,  the 
tulip-tree,  or  American  poplar,  attains  its  greatest  size. 
In  the  rich  forests  of  Kentucky  there  are  no  grasses, 
and  the  ground  is  bare,  unless  when  covered  with 
underwood. 

Kentucky  is  less  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  Clioan. 
and  cold  than  the  Atlantic  States.  The  winter  seldom 
commences  before  Christmas,  and  its  duration  rarely 
exceeds  three  'months ;  sometimes  not  more  than  two. 
Very  little  snow  falls,  and  it  does  not  lie  long.  Hie 
river  Ohio  is  frozen  every  two  or  three  years  ;  yet  the 
thermometer  seldom  falls  below  25^.  In  the  wannest 
months,  July  and  August,  80°  is  the  highest  point  to 
which  it  rises,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
it  often  rises  to  96°.  In  the  great  cavern  in  Madison 
County  the  thermometer  generally  stands  at  52°,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  mean  heat  of  the  climate 
The  sudden  disappearance  in  Spring  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  leaves  which  cover  the  ground,  has  been 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  uncommon  moisture ;  but  this  it 
owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  woods,  which,  intercepting  the  sun's  rays,  occasion 
a  sudden  decomposition.  The  North-West  wind,  which 
always  produces  a  great  cold,  seldom  continues  many 
days  together.  That  from  the  South- West  generally 
prevails,  and  particularly  in  the  Spring  and  autumn^ 
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C!f^  when  the  weather  is  delightful.  In  the  year  1812, 
several  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt.  The  work- 
men employed  in  the  great  cave  of  AVarren  County /ahove 
five  minutes  before  the  shock,  heard  a  heavy  rumbling 
noise,  apparently  proceeding  from  the  cave ;  the  moment 
It  ceased  the  rocks  were  heard  to  crack,  large  fragments 
lellx  and  some  dreadful  catastrophe  was  expected  ;  but 
the  motion  suddenly  ceased,  and  no  one  was  injured. 
Ik  The  Northern  frontier  of  this  State  is  washed  by  the 

Ohio  in  a  winding  course  of  800  miles ;  on  the  West 
by  the  Mississippi  74  miles.     The  Cumberland,  which 
flows  through  its  Southern  portion,  is  navigable  for  a 
distance  of  700  miles.     The  Green  river  is  navigable 
Ibr  350  miles,  the  Kentucky  230,  the  Tennessee  100,  the 
Sail  river  150.     The  whole  extent  of  navigable  waters 
in  the  State  is  computed  at  2325  miles.     These  rivers 
flow  generally  in  very  deep  channels ;  the  banks  being 
devated  from  100  to  300  feet  above  the  bed,  and  afler 
sudden  rain  their  waters  rise  from  30  to  40  feet.  TheKen- 
tntkj  has  sometimes  risen  80  feet  above  its  usual  level, 
thereby  occasioning  a  terrible  destruction  of  property. 
■*►         The  Barrens,  or  meadows  of  Kentucky,  lying  bc- 
^        tween   Green   and   Cumberland    rivers,   comprise   an 
extent  of  60  or  70  miles  in  length,  by  50  or  60  in 
width.     *'  From  the  signification  of  this  name,"  says 
Michaux,  iTraveU  to  the  9VeH  of  the  Jlleganies,  p.  65.) 
*  I  expected  to  cross  a  barren  space,  producing  only 
MHDe  occasional  plants.   I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion 
by  what  the  inhabitants  said  of  these  meadows  before 
I  readied  them;  as  they  told  me  I  should  probably 
perish  with  heat  and  thirst,  and  that  T  should  not  find 
a  m^le  shady  spot  throughout  the  whole  distance ;  for 
moat  of  the  Americans  who  live  among  the  woods,  can- 
not conceive  that  there  are  districts  wholly  open,  and 
itill  less  that  any  persona  reside  in  them.     Instead, 
Iw^wever,  of  finding  such  a  country  as  had  been  described 
to  me,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  meet  with  a  beauti- 
fbl  meadow,  the  abundant  grass  of  which  was  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  and  afforded  excellent  food  for 
cattle;  I  saw  in  it  a  great  variety  of  plants,  but  parti- 
colariy  the  Gerardia  Jfava,  or  Gall  of  the  earth,  the 
OmapikaHum  dioicum^  or  White  plantain,  and  the  Rud- 
Utia  purpurea^    When  I  crossed  these  meadows,  the 
time  of  blowing  was  over  with  three-fourths  of  the 
pimits,  bnt  the  period  of  maturity  of  most  of  the  seeds 
"  grasses  had  not  yet  arrived ;  I,  however,  collected 

sent  to  France  upwards  of  ninety  species." 
The  Barrens  are  circumscribed  by  a  skirting  of 
from  two  to  three  miles  in  breadth  ;  the  trees  of 
vUdi  it  is  composed  arc  what  is  called  dear  planted^ 
Aat  Is  thinly  scattered,  and  the  distance  between  them 
ii  greater  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  meadow.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Barrens  grow  several  species  of  wild 
cEmbiaip  Tines,  but  particulariy  that  called  by  the  iii- 
kahitants  summer-grapes.  The  branches  arc  tolerably 
large  snd  the  grapes  of  as  gixxl  a  quality  as  those  that 
grow  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  with  the  exception  that 
they  are  not  quite  so  compact.  Few  wild  animals  are 
iMmd  in  the  Barrens,  besides  a  species  of  partridge,  or 
ntber  quail,  called  Perdix  Marilanda,  which  inhabiU 
those  meadows  in  immense  numbers. 

Tlie  Barrens  contain  a  great  number  of  subterraneous 

cawems,  some  of  which  are  very  near  the  surface ;  con- 

Bedcd  with   these,  probably,  are  a  number  of  wide, 

fmmel-ahaped  holes,  the  breadth  of  which  varies  ac- 

to  their  depth,  from  15  to  SO  feet.     In  some  of 

holes,  above  5  or  6  feet  from  the  bottom,  runs  a 
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small  thread  of  water,  which  loses  itself  in  a  crevice  at  *J{J^ 
the  base.  These  springs  never  dry  up,  a  circumstance  ^  _^ 
which  induces  emigrants  to  settle  wherever  they  are  ^"^^^ 
found.  AAer  heavy  rains,  however,  violent  floods  fre- 
quently burst  forth  from  tliese  subterranean  channels, 
and  desolate  the  country  to  a  great  distance  round. 
Most  of  the  emigrants  who  come  to  reside  in  the 
country,  travel  along  the  skirts  of  the  woods,  or  by  the 
rivers  Little  and  Big  Barren,  on  account  of  the  advan- 
tage of  the  meadows  and  extensive  pastures  in  those 
directions.  Every  year,  in  March  or  April,  the  inha- 
bitants set  fire  to  the  grass,  which  at  that  period  is  dry  \ 
because  its  extreme  length  would  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  prevent  the  cattle  from  obtaining  the  new  crop  then 
beginning  to  shoot.  Tliis  custom  is,  however,  generally 
condemned,  and  with  reason  ;  for  the  firing  being  made 
too  eariy,  the  new  grass  is  deprived  of  its  protection 
against  the  spring  frosts,  by  which  its  vegetation  is  re- 
tarded. This  custom  of  burning  the  meadows  was 
formerly  practised  by  the  natives,  who  came  to  hunt  in 
these  districts,  and  is  still  ailopted  by  them  in  other 
parts  of  North  America.  Their  object  in  setting  fire  to 
the  grass  is  to  attract  the  stags,  bisons,  &c.  to  the  burned 
parts*  where  they  are  easily  perceived  at  a  distance. 
No  description  can  convey  an  ade(|uate  idea  of  these 
dreadful  conflagrations,  'fhc  flumes,  which  generally 
occupy  a  line  several  miles  in  extent,  arc  sometimes 
propelled  by  the  wind  with  such  rapidity,  that  men  on 
horseback  have  not  unfrequently  been  overtaken  and 
destroyed  by  their  violence.  The  American  hunters 
and  the  savages  ])re8ervc  themselves  from  this  danger 
by  a  method  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious.  They  quickly 
set  fire  to  the  part  of  the  meadow  in  which  they  standi 
and  aflerwards  retire  to  the  burned  spot,  where  the  flames 
which  threatened  them  expire  for  want  of  aliment. 

The  Barrens  were  considered  by  the  first  settlers 
as  of  little  value;  and  the  Legislature  being  of  the 
same  opinion,  passed  an  Act  in  the  year  ISOU,  granting 
every  actual  settler  400  acres.  This  offer  encouraged 
several  farmers  to  make  trial  of  the  soil,  which  was 
found  to  produce  grain  of  a  good  quality,  tobacco, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  a  variety  of  esculent  plants.  The 
trees  of  the  Barrens  are  oak,  chestnut,  hickery,  gum, 
poplar,  and  cucumber.  In  most  of  the  Counties  the  oak 
predominates. 

Kentucky,  like  many  other  calcareous  countries,  is  CsTtrBS, 
remarkable  for  its  caverns ;  some  of  these  have  been 
traced  to  an  immense  extent.  A  cavern  in  Warren 
County  has  been  examined  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles 
along  one  of  its  passages.  About  six  miles  from  tlie 
entrance  it  expands  into  an  area  of  more  than  eight 
acres  extent,  with  an  arch  of  solid  stone  100  feet  high. 
From  this  gn^at  vault,  called  the  '*  Chief  City,"  are  five 
passages  from  60  to  100  feet  in  width,  and  from  40  to 
80  in  perpendicular  height. '  These  subterranean  chan- 
nels drain  off  the  surface  waters  in  summer,  and  are  the 
cause  of  the  remarkable  inequality  of  the  rivers  in  Ken- 
tucky, which  swell  and  disappear  with  a  rapidity  inex* 
plieable  from  tlie  state  of  the  atmosphere  or  ch?.ngea  of 
the  seasons. 

Soon  aAer  Kentucky  was  settled  by  Europeans,  an  Viats. 
attempt  was  made  to  naturalize  the  vine.  A  capital 
of  10,000  dollars  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  a 
Swiss,  nametl  Dufour,  was  engaged  to  find  the  plants, 
choose  the  l>est  soil,  and  make  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Dufour 
collected  about  twenty-five  different  kinds  from  the  gar- 
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tlie  squifrel*.  Am  flesh  of  which  in  white 
delinte  The  wild  turkey*  which  was  formerly  most 
i»  Kentucky,  is  now  become  very  rare. 
Tlie  outlet  of  Kentucky  river  was  discovered  as  early 
as  1754  by  a  part]f  descsading  the  Ohio ;  hut  the  fertility 
of  the  country  remained  onnoticed  till  1767,  when  a 
fvty*  engaged  in  commerce  with  the  Indians,  ventured 
thrrriigh  the  woods  in  diflcrent  directions.  Of  this 
■nsher  was  Colonel  Boon*  who,  struck  with  the  enor- 
growth  of  the  trees  and  the  luxuriant  herbag^e  of 
■atiira]  meadows,  formed  a  high  opiuiou  of  its  agri- 
itagea,  and  formed  a  reAolution  to  pene- 
tnle  to  its  inmost  recesses.  But  in  this  attempt,  all 
who  aocompanied  him  were  destroyed  by  the  Indians, 
wad  he  wan  cnoipeUcd,  after  enduring  many  hardships. 
In  idmn  to  his  former  reiddence  in  South  Carolina. 
Om  iMida  on  the  Kentucky  river  were  subsequently 
piiiwiinl  by  the  Whites  from  the  Cherokees  and  the 
Fhre  Nations  ;  and  a  colony  of  about  fifly  persons  esta- 
UMied  Itsdf  in  a  fort  on  the  Kentucky,  called  Boons- 
inuugli.  At  that  period  this  vast  Country  was  not 
aeeapled  fay  the  Indians ;  they  only  came  to  bunt  in  it ; 
hai  an  with  oat  consent  carried  on  a  war  of  extermina- 
those  who  attempted  to  settle:  from  this 
the  Country  acquired  the  name  of  iTen- 
;  which,  in  the  native  languag^e,  signifies  the  land 
^fUoadm  Thb  atate  of  things  continued  for  several 
MOB ;  aa  iacessant  and  cruel  warfare  being  carried  on 
hslweaa  tha  colonists  and  the  natives,  until  at  length 
the  fotwMr  bteame  too  strong,  and  the  Indian  hunters 
vna  totally  apdled. 

ia  17M,  tha  Americans  beg^  to  open  carriage-roads 
to  the  interior  of  the  Ccmntry ;  for,  up  to  this  time,  they 
had  oalj  paths  for  foot-passengers  and  those  on  horse- 
hadb    Aa  lata  as  1788,  the  Virginia  To^A  was  the  only 
aaa  talva  hy  emigraats  passing  from  the  Eastern  States 
to  Keofacky:    they  first  proceeded   to  Brockhouse, 
silaalad  ia  Uolttein,  to  the  West  of  the  mountains ;  and 
as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  did  not  aflbrd 
them  aov  escort,  they  waited  at  this  place  till  they  had 
eollected  in  suflBdent  numbers  to  pass  the  Wilderness, 
IB  jaaiMhalNled  space  of  S80  miles  in  length,  which  it 
van  necessary  to  travel  before  they  arrived  at  Crab 
OschaidL  tha  first  post  occupied  by  the  Whites.    Tha 
aMkamaaas  for  eaagiating  to  Kentucky  was  then  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  in  the  United  States,  that  in 
years  fO,000  emigrants  proceeded  thither ;  and 
€if  thcae  were  so  eager  to  go,  that  if  they  did  not 
wMi  a  readv  sale  for  the  lands  they  previously 
poaaeaacd,  they  abandoned  them.    The  popiUation  of 
Isiathy  iaereaaed  so  rapidly,  that  in  1790  it  separated 
fioai  Vifginm,  in  which  it  had  been  hitherto  included, 
aad  two  years  aAerwards  was  admitted  as  a  State  iato 
Iha  AiBcrfieaa  Udon. 

Tkm  fom  of  CUnrtraneat  adopted  ui  1799  consists  of 


a  General  Assembly,  composed  of  a  Senate  and  House      -KEN 
of  Representatives.     The  Representatives  are  chosen    TUCKY. 
annually  by  the  free  male  citizens,  (Negroes,  Mulattoes,    vonlrT, 
and  Indians  being  excepted,)  of  twenty-one  years  of  drenIA. 
age,  who  have  resided  two  years  in  the  State.     The  -  j-^— _* 
number  of  Representatives  cannot  be  less  than  fifly-eight, 
nor  more  than  one  hundred.    The  Senate  consists  of 
twenty-four  Members,  with  an  additional  Member  for 
every  three  above  fifly-eight  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.    Provision  is  made  for  the  revisal  of  the 
Constitution  by  a  Convention  called  for  the  purpose  by 
a  majority  of  the  citizens. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  elected 
for  four  years  by  all  the  citizens  entitled  to  suffrage, 
and  who  i.s  ineligible  during  the  next  seven  years,  "nie 
Governor  must  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  during 
the  six  years  preceding  the  election.  The  militia  of  the 
State,  in  1815,  exceeded  48.000  men. 

Lexington,  tlie  chief  place  in  the  State,  stands  in  the  Ltilsglosb 
choicest  portion  of  Kentucky.  It  is  the  most  flourishing, 
and,  witli  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Cincinnati,  the 
largest  inland  town  of  the  United  States.  The  site  is  a 
valley  between  undulating  grounds,  whose  inclination  is 
merely  sufficient  to  cast  off  the  waters  without  confining 
the  circulation  of  air,  or  limiting  the  prospect  around. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  regular  plan ;  the  main  street,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  river,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long 
and  eighty  feet  wide,  with  broad  paved  foot-ways  ;  the 
houses  are  built  of  brick  in  the  modem  fashion,  and  the 
shops  are  well  stocked  with  all  the  luxuries  of  Eumpe 
and  the  Indies.  The  merdiants  of  Lexington  are 
said  to  engross  nearly  all  the  commerce  of  Kentucky 
and  Teiuie<«scc«  The  population  is,  perhaps,  above 
10,000.  The  Transylvanian  University  at  Liexing* 
ton  is  endowed  with  landed  funds  yielding  a  revenue 
of  about  2700  dollars  per  annum.  The  number  of 
students  in  it  is  about  sixty.  The  town  of  Frankfori,  Fraakfoct 
with  about  1500  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  the  Provincial 
Government. 

Tlie  manufactures  and  trade  of  Kentucky  are  rapidly 
increasing ;  immense  quantities  of  nitre  are  procured 
from  the  caverns  in  this  State,  which  manufactures  an- 
nually above  400,000  pounds  of  gunpowder.  The 
qnick  growth  of  the  population,  however,  and  other  cir- 
enmstances,  have  prevented  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Kentucky  from  assuming  that  degree  of  importanoa 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  fertility  of 
the  country.  The  channels  by  which  the  excessive  pro* 
ductions  of  this  rich  Country  are  to  be  advantag^eously 
carried  off  are  not  yet  completely  opened.  The  popu*  Popalatioa, 
lation  of  Kentucky  amounted,  in  1816,  to  527,000. 

See  Warden,  United  Siaie$,  vol.  ii. ;  Michanz,  TVw* 
9di  WfMiward  of  the  AUeganiei ;  and  Ashe  TWrvelf  im 
America. 


•RAXELLA,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  Microscopic 
aOied  to  BraehknUu^  established  by  Bory 


SLTiaecBL 

Gmerie  rtmrmifr.    8M1  capsukr,  hooked,  or  armed 

aad  dqNrired  of  teeth,   with  some  vibratUa 

asd  a  connflclal J  developed  rotatory  apparatus. 


Daly  one  species  is  knowa,  found  by  Muller  ia  ponds 
in  Norway.  The  Braekionui  quadratuM^  Muller,  in/ui. 
pi.  xliz.  fig.  19,  18.  Ency.  Mtthod.  pL  zxviiL  fig. 
17,  18. 

KERAUDRENIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Pemiatutria,  order  Jllbnogyiita,  natural  order  Byttmeriom 
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UU^   stamens  as  the  hermaphrodite  flower;  no  nectaries; 

U^       the  nidimeuts  of  a  pistil 

^^  One  species,  K.  oceamcOt  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
Willdenow. 
KERRY,  a  County  in  Ireland,  on  the  South-West 
coast,  in  the  Province  of  Munster.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  North  by  the  river  Shannon,  un  the  East  by  the 
Counties  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  and  on  the  West  and 
South  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  from  North  to 
Sooth  neariy  60  English,  or  47  Irish  miles  in  length ;  its 
greatest  breadth  from  East  to  West,  from  the  bounds 
of  the  County  of  Cork  to  the  extremity  of  Corckagutnv, 
a  neck  of  land  running  nearly  30  miles  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  being  about  54  English,  or  43  Irish  miles ;  but 
the  County  is  nowhere  else  so  broad.  Smith,  in  his 
Hitiorjf  of  Kerry ^  estimates  the  surface  of  the  County 
at  596,905  Irish  planUtion  acres,  or  1,030,193  English 
fltatate  acres ;  Dr.  Beaufort  (ilfrm.  of  a  Map  of  IreL) 
calculates  the  area  of  Kerry  at  647,650  Irish  acres,  or 
lOlS  square  miles;  in  English  measures  1,040,487 
acres,  or  1699  square  miles.  Wakefield  {StatU,  Hist  of 
IrdJ)  increases  it  to  1763  square  miles,  or  1,128,320 


About  one  half  of  the  County  of  Kerry  is  high 
tain,  hardly  capable  of  cultivation.  The  name  is 
to  be  derived  from  Ciar,  or  Cairragh,  the 
.  The  coast  is  of  great  extent ;  deep  inlets  of  the 
aoch  as  Tralee  Bay,  Dingle  Bay,  and  Kenmare 
'y  moning  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  land. 
Southern  portion  of  the  County,  or  the  g^eat  pe- 
nmsula  enclosed  by  Kenmare  river  and  Dingle  Bay,  is 
a  cootinued  aeries- of  high  mountains  and  irreclaimable 
maalc  The  highest  mountains  in  Ireland,  Macgilli- 
cadd/a  Reeks,  occupy  the  centre  of  this  district ;  the 
amnmii  of  Carran  Tual,  the  highest  of  the  reeks,  has 
mn  devalioa,  according  to  Mr.  Nimmo's  survey,  of  3410 
feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Young's  tour 
In  1779,  the  mountain-estates  of  Kerry  did  not  yield  to 
tlieir  proprietors  above  threepence  an  acre ;  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  are  more  productive  at  present  The 
ntain-pasuirages  are  overrun  with  young  cattle 
goals ;  the  former  are  annually  sold  in  great 
to  the  graziers  of  the  neighbouring  Counties : 
of  the  goats  forms  the  chief  nourishment  of  the 
people.  The  sheep  are  few  in  number,  and  of  indifferent 
qnalitj,  a  defect  owing  to  the  negligence  or  ignorance 
of  the  people,  and  not  to  the  nature  of  the  pastures. 

thm  plough  is  rarely  used  by  the  mountain-cultivators, 
who  find  no  advantage  in  economizing  labour  where 
there  ate  so  numy  hands  unemployed.  Towards  the 
North  aide  of  the  County,  the  country  is  more  level  and 
prodoetiTe,  though  a  large  portion  of  it  is  covered  with 
bogu.  Dairy-fanning  prevails  in  these  districts,  and 
gieut  quantities  of  butter  are  exported  from  Kerry  to 
Loedoo»  where,  when  the  salt  is  washed  out  of  it,  it  is 
■old  as  the  produce  of  Essex. 

Clay  is  the  prevailing  soil  in  Kerry,  but  a  calcareous 
soil  ajid  beds  of  marl  are  met  with  in  many  places. 
The  high  mountains  are  composed  of  porphyritic  rocks, 
skirted  on  the  North-East  by  limestone,  and  on  the 
oppoMic  aide  by  clay-slate.  Iron*ore  was  formerly 
abundant,  and  is  said  to  be  still  common,  though  no 
longer  an  oljcci  of  importance  from  the  scarcity  of 
flbeL  Lead  is  also  met  irith,  but  cannot  be  rendered 
pveftlable.  Ihe  copper-ores  of  Mucruss,  in  Ki  Harney, 
are  said  lo  promise  a  more  ample  return  than  those  of 
Cornwall  i  yet  the  attempu  hitherto  made  to  work  those 


n&ines,  have  been  nnifbrmly  attended  with  the  ruin  of  KBRinr. 
all  who  embarked  in  the  speculation.     The  best  slates  ^^^^^ 
in  Ireland  are  those  of  Valentia  Island,  on  the  coast  of 
Kerry,  but  it  is  not  long  since  they  have  been  brought 
to  notice. 

The  rivers  of  Kerry  are  of  little  importance.  The  Rirtii. 
Black  water,  which  separates  it  from  Cork,  belongs  pro* 
perly  to  tlie  latter  County.  The  Feal  rises  on  the 
borders  of  Limerick,  and  unites  with  the  Gale  and 
Brick  to  form  the  Cashin,  which  is  rendered  navigable 
for  small  vessels  by  the  tide.  The  Mang,  which  receives 
several  streams  in  its  progress  towards  the  sea,  from 
the  mountains  on  the  confines  of  Cork,  where  it  has  its 
source,  is  navigable  to  the  bridge  at  Castlemain,  a 
little  above  the  bay  of  that  name.  The  Lea  is  a  small 
stream  failing  into  Tralee  Bay.  The  Kenmare,  an  in« 
considerable  stream,  gives  iu  name  to  a  great  arm  of 
the  sea,  which  forms  a  secure  harbour  near  30  miles  in 
length. 

The  deep  bays  of  this  County  abound  in  fish ;  lUk 
herrings  visit  the  coast  in  August,  and  September. 
Seals  are  numerous  in  Kenmare  river,  where  they  do 
gpreat  injury  to  the  salmon-fisheries ;  and  the  grampus 
whale  ofleh  makes  its  appearance  in  the  same  inlet  and 
in  Dingle  Bay.  The  fisheries  of  this  coast  are  still 
almost  utterly  neglected. 

Kerry  is  divided  into  estates  of  gpreat  size,  some  of  State  ef 
them,  according  to  Mr.  Wakefield,  being  worth  «^30,000  property, 
a  year.  Leases  are  in  general  for  31  years  and  three 
lives ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  County  is  let 
to  partnership  tenants.  The  land  is  so  much  subdivided 
that  few  of  the  occupying  tenants  have  enough  to 
make  it  necessary  for  them  to  employ  labourers ;  they 
pay  their  rents  by  the  sale  of  butter  and  pigs,  and  by 
peat-turf,  which  they  carry  to  Limerick.  There  are 
frequently  six  or  eight  persons  between  the  occupying 
tenant  and  the  owner  of  the  estate.  Farmers  sometimes 
hire  largre  tracts  of  pasture-land,  which  they  stock  with 
cows,  and  these  cows  are  then  let  out  to  dairymen,  on 
such  terms  as  extreme  poverty  willingly  accepts.  The 
best  tillage  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trulee,  where 
laud  sometimes  lets  for  ten  guineas  the  Irish  acre.  The 
corn  grown  in  the  County,  however,  is  not  more  than 
adequate  for  its  own  consumption.  The  cider  of  Kerry  is 
much  esteemed,  and  some  varieties  of  the  apple  peculiar 
to  the  County  are  prized  by  Horticulturists.  Yet  the 
orchards  meet  with  no  attention,  and  to  nature  alona 
must  be  ascribed  the  excellence  of  the  fruit. 

The  |>opulation  of  this  County,  in  1792,  was  stated  FopahtiQa. 
by  Beaufort  at  107,000,  but  it  is  at  present,  probably, 
double  that  number ;  in  the  Report  on  the  Survey  of 
Ireland  in  1824,  it  was  assumed  to  be  205,000.  (Rep. 
1824,  viii.  p.  140.)  In  1733  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
supposed  to  be  to  the  Protestants  as  twelve  to  one,  but 
they  are  now  understood  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  a 
hundred  to  one.  Roads  were  opened  through  the 
County  in  1824,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  employ  the 
people,  who  at  first  looked  with  great  mistrust  at  the 
operations  of  the  engineers ;  but  by  prudent  management 
were  at  last  brought  to  throw  aside  their  suspicions,  and 
engage  in  tlie  work.  The  Irish  language  is  that  chiefly 
spoken. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  this  remote  and  Luku, 
mountainous  County  are  its  romantic  Lakes.  The  space 
included  between  the  central  mountains  and  the  Ocean 
on  the  West,  containing  upwards  of  thirty  square  miles, 
is  entirely  occupied  by  other  mountains  of  still  greater 
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^)  «r  InMB  tbe  laland  of  Jenty^  (Genejf.)  fornMriy, 
perhaps,  famous  for  this  kiad  of  cloth. 

MaPBMHr  alM  wi  Utm,  Am  outaoMn  of  tb*  tmal  mr  p«Cy  wiUfa  k 
9t  tW  subMdio  do*  doflund  of  Umm  cotlonc  lor  i«rMf-«loilMt  oqasl 
▼Bto  th*  coftoaie  of  thooe  clothes,  thai  be  of  ful  ammo. 

fayyi,  4v.  n>L  i.  fot  172.   £f(mr)r  IT,  Pnutum  Jwtbtu 


tbey  flhootf  of 
Aa  mch  •broad,  corked  bye : 

r  alockioft,  woraled  eoir, 
Yea  like  of  voalfafal'at  iye. 

friirmer.     ^ihtom't  Em^Uimi^  book  is. 

Pjikmt  jmVa  tee  wlieii  all  the  town's  afloat, 
wfip*tnillif  eabreces  of  a  kerwey  coat 

Omf.     TYivia,  book  1 1.  193. 

Aed  divarisf  ia  a  kmtf  thicker 

Thsa  that  viicfa  ckHbes  a  Cornish  Tkar, 

He  seldoBi  had  the  lock  to  eat, 

Is  Berkley  square,  or  Grosrenor  street. 

Cmvtham,     ffli  am  J  Learning . 

nnnx  is  a  thin  stuff*,  generally  woTen  plain 
AtMB  the  finest  wools,  and  in  Enprland  manufactnred 
chifflj  m  the  Western  districts.  Kenry^  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  very  coarse  stuff,  usually  ribbed  and  woven 
fiom  loD^  wool.  The  principal  manafactures  of  it  are 
hi  the  North  of  Englafid.  It  is  plain  that  these  two 
words  signiQfing  such  distinct  thin<|^  cannot  have  a 
coamioo  origin :  whatever  may  be  the  source  of  keney^ 
katqfmart  m  probably  a  corruption  of  Cashmir,  a  Coun- 
lij  IB  which  the  finest  wool  is  produced,  and  which, 

is  asost  celebrated  for  the  works  of  its 


.  carve^  q,  r.  A.  S.  ceorf-an,  to 
or  cut 
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Of  iBe  kfae  craftes.  ich  oontreevede  here  tooles 
Of  — fsalria  of  Aervtr^.  and  contrevede  y%  coaipaa. 

Piert  PUmhmmn,     Kisiwi,  p.  IML 

7Vi  aaked  swerd,  that  haogeth  by  my  side, 
Swieke  fertae  bath,  that  what  man  that  it  saite, 
TiMirfkeat  his  anaure  it  wol  herve  and  bite, 
Were  it  as  thieke  as  is  a  braunched  oka. 

CUmeer,     The  Squiem  TWr,  v.  10473. 

For  is  the  load  tber  n*ss  no  craftes  maa, 
That  fooaKtrie,  or  arsnetrike  can, 
Ne  portreiour,  be  ktntrr  of  ioiages, 
That  Theseus  ne  yaf  bin  mete  and  wafes 
The  theatre  for  to  maken  and  devise. 

Id. 

Bat  yet  had  I  Jbryettea  to  devise 
The  aohle  ker9m§,  aad  the  portreiturea. 
The  shape,  the  cootenance  of  the  Agures 
eercD  in  these  oratorie*  ihree. 

id.     Tht  KniglUf  Taie,  t.  1918. 

la  her  iaMginacion 

With  soadrie  ker/t  and  portrature 

Ihei  nade  of  goddet  the  figure. 

Gower.     Con/,  Am.  fol.  87. 

aaytk  God  is  a  kerned  post  and  «il  be  serued  with  a 


Jb,  J.  190!^. 


IFMef,  IbL  417.     The  Expotidon  vpon  thejirti  SpieUe 


Flenawii  was  the  mm  that  ktmed, 
rtyaisB.    /feaMT.     Od^iy,  book  it.  fol.  231. 

tiwy  [the  ekae  and  the  ssk]  were  fallen,  tbey  stood 
d,aBer  tbey  bad  a  ker/r  round  about,  for  the  su* 
to  raa  out  until!  Ihey  were  weU  dried,  they  would 
'  ia  bo'ddiag. 
BUimd.    PAm,  eol.  i.  book  sri.  ch.  zL  fsL  492. 


,  t.  c  one,  f .  V. 

k  I  saUe  rede  >e  parcefles  what  ameuntei^ 
tf  as^  sua  in  dede  wiDe  kmie  in  a  countes. 

J{,  Bnpme,  p.  13). 


Whilst  FMsber  Ami  his  One, 

the  houering  fish  to  booke : 
By  hap  a  rich  man*s  daughter  on 
the  Fissher  keit  her  looke. 
lyiermk,   A  Cemiromerme  efm  QmqneH  twixt  Poritme  and  Femm, 

Chaunc*t  to  espy  vpon  her  ivorie  chest 

The  rosie  marke,  which  she  rememhred  well 
That  little  infant  had,  which  forth  she  kesi. 

Spenser.     Fmerte  Queenfj  book  vi.  can.  12. 

KESTRELL,  also  written  ka9trd  and  coMtrtL  Ft. 
qwrceUe^  cercfrelle,  perhaps,  says  Skinner,  from  cirtmiua^ 
because  it  expands  its  wing^  in  the  form  of  a  fan  ;  or 
firooi  the  shape  of  its  tail.  And  sec  Falconsy.  This 
species  of  hawk  is  also  called  atannel  or  windhocer. 

Ne  thought  of  honour  euer  did  assay 
His  biAer  brest,  tHjt  in  his  kettrrU  kind 
A  pleasing  vein  of  glory,  raine  did  find. 

Speneer,    Faerie  Qneene,  book  ii.  can.  3. 

The  hobby  is  used  for  sasaller  game,  for  daring  larks,  and  stoopiag 
at  quaib.     The  kettrel  was  trained  for  the  same  purposes. 

Goldmmik,     Nmtmmi  History.     Btrds,  book  iL  c  S. 

KETCH,  t.  e.  catch.     See  ante^  Catch,  in  Mnsic. 

Qv.     It  something  may  concern  the  gentlemaO| 

Whom  if  you  please  to  challenge 

To  dance,  play  oo  the  lute,  or  sing. 
SiL.    Some  ketek. 
Beammoni  and  Fletcher.     The  Coronation,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

I  can  already  riddle^  and  can  niog 
A^tchet. 
id.     Mr.  Beammonta  tjetter  to  Ben  Jonson^  ^e.  fol.  508. 

Ketch,  a  small  ship  of  burden,  perhaps  from  the  Fr« 
caitiff  a  chest  or  tub ;  or  from  the  It.  caioehio,  of  the 
same  meaninf^. 

Pbotus  was  yet  at  sea,  and  as  hi^  ketch 
Tack*d  to  and  fro,  the  scanty  wind  to  snatch, 
He  spied  a  frigate. 

ChaikhiH.     Theaima  and  CUarekut. 

While  the  wind  lasted  we  thought  ourselves  but  a  degree  from  pri- 
soners ;  neither  had  we  yet  great  hopes  of  ei^caping ;  for  our  hetch^ 
eteo  when  light,  was  but  a  dull  sailer,  worse  bein,;  deep  loadcn. 

IXampier.     /oynycff,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  ch.  i.  Anno  1675. 

KETCHUP,  as  the  word  is  generally  pronounced, 
and  sometimes  written  ;  Mr.  Todd  says  improperly  so, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  spelled  Catch  up,  or  Catsup. 
As  we  are  wholly  unable  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  word, 
the  orthography  may  he  considercfi  as  still  remaining 
9ub  judict.  Its  derivation  may  he  hiNtorical,  i.  e.  allu* 
sive  to  the  history  of  the  iuventi  Jii,  or  as  we  once  thought 
Oriental ;  although  we  cannot  find  that  the  compo* 
sition  to  which  it  gives  name  is  known  in  the  East* 
Mr.  Todd,  however,  describes  it  as  **  a  kind  of  Indian 
pickles  imitated  by  pickled  mushrooms.*'  A  refined 
palate  will  be  but  Hale  benefited  by  this  loose  account, 
and  we  would  rather  refer  an  inquirer  possessed  of  nice 
organisation  to  the  ten  pages  which  Dr.  Kitchener  has 
occupied  with  receipts  for  different  varieties  of  this  ex- 
quisite sauce.  There  we  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  composition  and  the  virtues  of  numerous  Catsups, 
whether  they  be  Walnut,  Mushroom,  Quintessence 
of  Mushroom,  Quintessence  of  0}sterK,  Cockle,  Muscle, 
Toroata,  White  Cucumber,  or  Pudding.  (Apicita  RedU 
vttTUs,  No.  438—446.)  The  details  must  be  sought  ia 
the  volume  itself;  but  we  must  be  i>ermitted  to  extract 
some  portion  of  the  Doctor's  eulogies  and  denun* 
ciations  as  a  whet  to  curiosity.  "If  you  love  good 
Catsup,  gentle  reader,  make  it  yourself  afler  the  fol- 
lowing directions,  and  you  will  have  a  most  delicious 
relish  for  made-dishes,  ragouts,  soups,  sauces,  or  hashes. 
Mushroom-gravy  approaches  the  nature  and  flavour  of 
meat -gravy  more  than  any  vegetable  juice ;  and  it  is 
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KHALIF»  often  q>elt  Chalif,  CniLtl^ii,  and  Calif, 
is  an  abbrevimiion  of  the  Arabic  word  Khallfah^  {KkO' 
U^  and  Kkulrfd  in;the  plural.)  rignifying  a  Follower, 
Saecessor,  Vicar,  or  Deputy.    It  is  used  by  the  Musul- 
miiia  to  express  absolute  sovereignty,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal ;  for  when,  on  the  death  of  Mohammed,  Abd 
Bckr  was  chosen  as  his  successor,  the  only  title  he  would 
neeiTe  was  that  of  Khtdlfatu-r-wenili'llah^  (the  Vicar 
or  Soccessor  of  the  Prophet  of  God.)     But  *Omar,  on 
floeeeediiig  Ab&Bekr,  observed  to  his  friends,  that  if  he 
and  his  soceessors  were  each  styled  the  Vicar  of  the 
Vicir  of  the  Prophet,  there  would,  in  course  of  time,  be 
BO  end  of  repeating  the  word  Khalifah.    To  this  Mo- 
gbalrah*  son  of  Sh^tah,  replied,  "Thou,  my  Lord,  art 
oor  Commander,  (EnUrt)  and  we  are  all  Faithful; 
(miminin;)  be  called,  therefore,  EmirU'l-muminin^" 
(the  Commander  of  the  Faithful.)    This  title  was  im- 
■Mdisdely  approved,  and  assumed  not  only  by  himself 
md  Ids  successors,  but  by  many  Musulm&n  Princes,  as 
the  Ommayades  in  Spain,  who  had  no  legitimate  claim 
fo  H.     The  title  of  Khallfah^  without  any  adjunct,  was 
also  taken  by  all  the  successors  of  Ab(i  Bekr ;  and  as, 
according  to  a  text  in  the  Kor&n,  (ii.  28.)  God  said  to 
the  Angels,  before  the  creation  of  Adam,  "  Verily  I  am 
ahoat  to  [^aoe  a  substitute  (or  Vicar,  Khalifah)  upon 
r  the  Musulm&n  Doctors  have  inferred  that  this 
sigiufies  '*  the  Vicar  of  God  on  earth,"  and  have 
thos.  by  a  singolar  coincidence,  given  to  the  successors 
of  Mohammed  the  very  title  assumed  by  the  Popes  in 
dM  pWnittide  of  their  power. 

*Othm4n,  as  is  well  known,  was  chosen,  at  the  death 
of^Omar,  his  successor  in  preference  to  *Ali,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  just  claim  to  be  considered  as  the 
li^Himatii  representative  of  Mohammed,  was  thus  sup- 
plasitsd  §at  the  third  time :  an  act  of  injustice  which 
sicca  Slowed  the  g^reat  and  irreparable  schism  among  the 
fDUowers  of  the  Prophet.  The  adherents  of  *  All,  there- 
^,  do  not  admit  of  any  Khalifah  except  him,  and  have 
that  term  to  the  Imams,  his  descendants, 
spiritual  leaders.  It  was  in  the  656th  year  of  the 
that  the  T&tirs  took  Baghdkd,  and  put  to  death 
.'aero,  the  last  of  the  Abbasside  Khalifs  ;  and  the 
are  persuaded  that  this  period  of  656  years  was 
prened  in  the  blessing  given  by  God  to  Agar 
her  son  Isma'il.  {Gen.  xvi.  10.)  Mostansirbi-llah, 
of  the  hstKhalif  of  Baghd&d  but  one,  having  taken 
in  Egypt,  was  then  acknowledged  as  inheriting 
tSigaitj  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Mosta'zen,  but 
not  'allowed  to  exercise  any  temporal  authority. 
last  of  his  successors  who  possessed  the  title  and 
led  the  fhoctions  of  Khalif  was  Motawakkel 
who  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople 
bv  Sciiai  In  bat  liberaUd  in  a.  h.  926,  (a.  d.  1519.)  and 
fisi  ia  Egypt  ui  a.  a.  945.  (a.  d.  1538.) 

admowledgment  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  first  four 
both  as  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  functions 
order  of  succession,  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
Creed,  drawn  up  by  Nejmu-d-din  *Omar 
oae  of  the  most  revered  Doctors  of  the  Sunni 
(DTHerbelot,  mbL  Or..  Nanafi  ;  D'Ohsson,  Tahl. 
L  56.  905. 8vo.  ed.)  ««  Next  to  the  Prophet,"  says  the 
flMi  Afftide  of  that  Creed,  "  the  most  exalted  and  excel- 
Isait  of  naen  is  Mbd  Bekr-es-siddik,  and  after  him  *Omar- 
^filruk,  KHhman  dhi-n-n6reln,  and  'Ali-el-murtedA. 
SI.  Thdr  order  in  the  Sacerdotsl  office  {imdmd)  is  the 
SBBM  as  that  of  their  succession  to  each  other.  82. 
The  tme  KhaHfate  lasted  only  thirty  years ;  after  whidi 
YO&.  sonr 


time  there  were  only  Powers,  Dominions,  and  i^overeign-  ftHALt^. 
ties.  (emdreLY* '  From  this  last  Article,  founded  upon 
a  tradition,  (hadith,)  according  to  which  the  Prophet 
said,  "  The  Khildfat  after  me  [shall  last]  thirty  years^ 
then  there  shall  arise  a  tyrannical  King."  (melikdn 
'addddn  Ferdyidu-l  fevdyid,  p.  139.)  The  Sunnis,  who 
consider  the  House  of  Ommayyah  as  the  legitimate  sue- 
cessors  of  *Ali,  have  drawn  a  line  of  distinction  between 
the  four  first  and  the  succeeding  Khalifs,  calling  the 
office  of  the  former  Khildfat  kdnulaU  (a  perfect  Khali- 
fate,)  and  that  of  the  latter  Khildfat  ghcari  kdmilat,  (an 
imperfect  Khalifate.)  The  four  first  are  also  called 
KhuUfai  rdihidin.  (true  Khalifs,)  to  distinguish  them 
firora  the  rest 

The  functions  of  the  Khalif,  as  his  title  imports,  ex- 
tended to  every  act  of  sovereign  power,  whether  spiritual 
or  temporal.    As  the  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet,  he  was 
to  be  the  Leader  (Jmdm)  of  his  people  in  religious  ser- 
vices, as  well  as  their  Commander  {Emir)  in  military 
and  Civil  aff^rs.     The  two  latter  terms,  (Jmdm  and 
Emlr^)  therefore,  which  are  both  comprehended  in  the 
former,  {Khalifah^)  are  those  which  the  Mohammedao 
lawyers  exclusively  use,  together  with  Mdik  or  SuUdn^ 
synonymes  of  Emir,  to  express  the  sovereign  power  in 
its  different  branches.  /The  duties  of  the  /mdm  are  thus 
defined  in  the  SSd  Article  of  Nei^f fs  Creed.     **  The 
Musulm4ns  must  be  governed  by  an  Imdm.  who  has 
the  right  and  authority  to  watch  over  the  observance  of 
the  Law,  to  inflict  legal  punishments,  to  defend  the  fron- 
tiers, to  levy  troops,  to  collect  the. appointed  tenths,  to 
chastise  robbers  and  rebels,  to  take  the  lead  in  tlie  Re- 
lifi^ous  service  on   Fridays  and  at  the   Festivals  of 
Beir&m,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  citizens,  to  settle 
differences  between  his  subjects,  to  listen  to  legal  evi- 
dence in  lawsuits, *to  give  in  marriage  minors  who  have 
no  natural  guardians,  to  order  the  division  of  legal 
booty."    **  The  Musulmans,"  says  the  Commentary  on 
this  Article,  **  must  be  governed  by  an  Imam.    He 
must  be  one  and  alone.     His  power  must  be  absolute, 
embracing  every  thing,  obeyed  and  respected  by  all. 
No  city,  uo  territory  can  acknowledge  any  other,  or 
troubles  would  arise  injurious  to  Religion  and  the  State.* 
"  The  Khalifate,"  say  the  Musulm&n  Theologians,  '*  n 
one  and  indivisible ;  all  distinct  Mohammedan  States^ 
therefore,  are  to  be  considered  as  subordinate  to  the 
Khalif  or  Imdm,  and  virtually  holding  their  authority 
from  and  under  him."    The  S6th  Article  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Creed  declares,  that  the  Imdm  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  "just,  virtuous,  irreproachable,  or  the 
most  eminent  man  of  his  time ;  but  that  he  must  have 
the  qualities  requisite  for  one  who  is  to  be  the  absolute 
guaidian  of  his  people,  and  possess  a  sufficient  capaci^ 
and  ability  to  enforce  the  laws,  defend  the  frontien^ 
and  maintain  the  oppressed  against  the  oppressor.* 
By  the  87th  and  S8th  Articles,  it  is  established  thai 
neither  the  vices  nor  the  tyranny  of  the  Imdm  disqualify 
him  from  taking  the  lead  in  the  Public  Prayer,  nor  re* 
quire  his  deposition. 

Among  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Khalirs  sa- 
cerdotal functions  were  the  solemn  delivery  of  the 
Khotrah  in  the  Public  Service  on  Fridays,  and  the 
leading  in  person  the  Sacred  Caravan  of^  Pilgrims  to 
Mecca.  These  duties  were  scrupulously  performed  by 
the  first  Khalifs  and  their  successors  till  the  reign  of 
Mohammed  VIII.  in  ▲.  h.  824:  (a.  d.  936:)  since 
which  time  the  Khotbah  has  been  always  delivered  by 
a  deputy,  called  Kkaiih.  and  appointed  by  the  Sidtfa 
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lownahlpt.  On  the  decline  of  the  Mog^hul  Empire 
QBdcr  the  foccetaon  of  Aurengc^b,  the  Mahrattah 
CUefr,  who  were  nativei  tff  this  and  the  adjoining  Pro- 
finati,  aooii  succeeded  in  rendering  themselves  inde- 
pendent ;  md  the  Siihah  of  Khdnd^sh  appears  to  have 
Men  permanently  detached  from  the  Empire  soon  after 
tte  death  of  Bahrfdur  Sh&h  in  1719.  It  was  subse- 
dpMntlj  divided  between  the  great  jdglrddn^  or  feudal 
£ord8»  under  the  P^shwi ;  and,  in  1780,  Burhdn-pdr 
befanfed    to   Mah&jl    Sind1iT&.     (Rennell,    Memoir, 

6IW.)  Another  portion  feU  to  the  share  of  TVkk6ji 
dlhar,  and  a  third  was  kept  by  the  P(lshw&  himself. 
TkeM  Cldefk*  who  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each 
■ttcit  cnpk)yed  a  large  body  of  Arab  mercenaries,  and 
hy  tile  fjML  want  of  discipline  in  their  armies,  and  long 
airom  of  pay  to  their  troops,  seemed  to  invite  their 
•oUieiy  to  take  justice  into  their  own  hands,  and  to 
ie|iny  themselTes  by  seixing  .their  domains.  In  this 
■aenner  the  grreater  part  of  Kh&nd^sh  was  virtually  in 
ike  hands  of  tfie  Arabs  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  British 
Gofvemment  in  1818.  An  almost  unceasing  intestme 
mfive.  a  famine  which  depopulated  the  Country  in 
1808,  uAl  most  especially  the  system  of  oppression  and 
slmder  carried  on  by  the  P^shw&'s  revenue-officers. 
hid,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  combined  to  convert  what 
was  ouee  a  populous  and  flourishing  tract  of  country 
■Co  a  complete  wilderness.  Numerous  embankments 
iDgnard  against  inundations,  perpetual  traces  of  culti- 
vation now  abandoned,  and  the  ruins  of  a  great  number 
of  villages,  every  where  manifest  the  former  prosperity 
of  tins  iVovince,  which,  in  1820,  was  for  the  most  part 
overgrown  with  woods,  and  converted  into  a  nursery  of 
tiigcvs.  The  same  wretched  system  of  misgovemment, 
wtudi  rendered  it  necessary  to  collect  the  revenue  at 
the  point  of  the  sword,  and  kept  the  inhabitants  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  insurrection,  left  the  more  tranquil 
disCricts  mprotected,  a  prey  to  the  incursions  of  the 
vfldlVibes  of  K^lies,  B'hils,  and  0(5nds,  occupying  the 
in  the  mountains.  These  Tribes  have  liecn 
not  without  reason,  to  be  remains  of  the 
nations  ef  India ;  but  the  points  in  whioh 
Iftcj  diflhr  nMMmlly  and  physically  from  each  other  and 
dw  inferior  or  mixed  classes  c^Hindds,  have  not  yet 
«HsCincCiy  ascertained. 
Of  Hm  Goods  and  Kdlies  some  account  has  been  al- 
g|fven;  (Ooamdwana,  Gucerat  ;)  but  the  B'hils 
llas^  who  appear  to  be  the  most  numerous  and 
in  their  habits  of  all  these  mountaineers,  de- 
ft Ihller  notice  here  than  that  which  may  be  found 
the  head  Chdmydt  in  our  account  of  Guze- 
VUIIn,  in  tlie  popular  language  B  hll,  is  given 
Mune  of  a  Tribe  of  Barbarians  in  one  of  the 
1%  Vocabalaries.  The  term  has  been  supposed 
a  confederacy  of  outcasts  ;"  but  the  B'hils^ 
ling  the  present  superiority  of  their  Hindu 
call  themselves  a  distinct  race,  and  are 
by  Historical  documents  to  have  once  inhabited 
at  the  foot  of  their  mountains ;  there  are, 
■uHcient  grounds  for  believing  that  they  are 
•riigfnal  oceupien  of  the  soil,  gradually  driven  by  a 
m  ovfliaed  race  into  the  defiles  and  fastnesses  where 
flic  now  found.  **  There  are  many  circumstances," 
Sir  John  Malcolm*  {A9.  Traru.  i.  69.)  '*  which 
anthoriie  the  conclusion  that  the  B'hills  come 
the  Countries  North-West  of  M&lwah  ;  but  the 
feiDj  and  well-wooded  tract  which  lies  between  Mala- 
iMh,  Gnfjnvtft,  and  Mimii,  extending  frtmi  SO^'  to  Ub"" 


North,  and  from  7S°  to  70^  East,  seems  to  have  been  KflAN. 
long  the  proper  abode  of  this  people,  though  they  are  DBSH. 
now  found  principally  in  the  wild  and  uncultivated  ^-■^▼~' 
country  stretching  along  the  banks  of  the  Nermadi^ 
(Nerbudda)  from  N^m^  to  Gujjanit,  on  the  S&tpdrah 
and  Ajenti  ridges,  and  the  hills  of  Bagldnah  in  Khto* 
dt&sh."  They  themselves  derive  their  origin  from  tha 
illicit  intercourse  of  Siva  with  a  mortal,  and  ascriba 
their  degradation  to  the  transgrression  of  their  common 
ancestor,  who  slew  his  divine  parent's  sacred  bull.  But 
this  tradition  is  evidently  drawn  from  the  Hindd  mytho- 
logy, a  system  adopted  by  the  B'hils,  and  engrafted  on 
their  own  superstitions,  thougrh  never  rigidly  observed 
by  them.  The  custom,  indeed,  prevalent  among  tha 
lULj-p&t  Princes,  ef  having  the  ilkd,  or  distinctive  mark 
of  sovereigrnty,  traced  on  their  forehead  in  blood  drawn 
firom  the  finger  or  toe  of  a  B'hll,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light  than  an  evidence  of  a  feudal 
submission  in  former  Agfes  to  those  whose  blood  is  thus 
supposed  to  sanction  the  eierdse  of  royalty.  Though 
in  habits  and  appearance  different  firom  the  Hindda» 
the  B'hils,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  number^ 
who  have  embraced  Mohammedanism,  profess  the  Brftli*  Rsli|ieBi 
manical  Faith  ;  but  their  Religious  Services  seem  rarely 
to  go  beyond  some  sacrifices  and  propitiatory  offerings 
to  the  inferior  Deities  of  the'Hindd  Pantheon ;  not  from 
any  want  of  rei^ect  to  the  superior  Gods,  among  whom 
they  especially  reverence  their  supposed  parent  Siva» 
but  from  a  notion  that  those  Gods  are  too  pure  and  ex* 
alted  to  be  worshipped  by  such  outcasts  as  themselves. 
A  terrace  of  mud,  or  a  small  open  shed,  under  a  shady 
tree,  are  their  only  places  of  worship  ;  and  a  heap  of 
large  stones,  smeared  at  particular  seasons  with  oil,  red 
lead,  and  vermilion,  are  often  their  only  Idols.  For 
horses  they  have  a  singrular  affection  ;  and  small  mud 
figures  of  those  animals^  or  little  brazen  bulls,  are 
among  the  commonest  ornaments  of  their  rude  temples. 
To  their  deceased  Chiefs  also  they  pay  a  peculiar  kind 
of  adoration ;  the  village  Bard  or  Priest  (b^kdi)  being 
sent  round  to  the  neighbonring  hamlets  to  perform  the 
obsequies  and  chant  the  praises  of  the  deceased. 

Besides  the  B'kdii.  they  have  another  class  of  Pro-  PriMls. 
phets  called  Bonodf,  who,  when  they  hear  the  songs  of 
the  musicianst  their  constant  companions,  in  praise  of 
the  Ddngarit  or  Mountain-Gods,  descendants  of  Sed&- 
siva,  dance  with  dishevelled  hair,  like  Mohammedan 
Dervishes,  till  they  are  worked  up  to  a  state  of  phrensy. 
and  the  incoherent  sentences  then  uttered  by  them  are 
received  and  treasured  up  as  oracles.  To  these  func* 
tions  and  that  of  Physicians,  which  they  also  perform, 
they  are  trained  up  by  a  strict  noviciate,  and,  if  unin- 
spired, when  tried,  are  rejected.  Their  Medical  skill  is 
often  thwarted  by  tThdhoM,  or  witches,  whom  they  are 
bound  to  detect  and  appease,  or  frighten  into  submis- 
sion. The  whole  nation  is  divided  into  the  Ujjwala^  or 
white,  (i.  e.  pure,)  and  Kdid,  or  black,  (t.  e.  impure,) 
B'hills ;  the  former,  also  called  B'hill&la,  are  the  pos- 
terity of  degraded  lUj-puta,  and  therefore  are  more  rigid 
in  their  diet  and  less  shunned  by  Uinddi  than  the  latter; 
and  even  among  these  there  are  distinctions  of  class, 
some  being  held  by  others  in  abhorrence.  They  have  no 
Historical  records,  except  the  genealogies  kept  by  their 
RdwiU,  or  Priests,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  use  any 
peculiar  language,  a  corrupt  dialect  of  that  spoken  in  tha 
neighbouring  districts  being  the  only  tongue  with  which 
they  are  acquainted.  Their  Religious  rites,  though  they 
differ  in  some  points,  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of 
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■All-  ^ppioadi  of  «i  eAeiny.  It  it  one  of  the  Btron^est  fbrt- 
mses  oonstnicted  by  native  engrineers,  and  the  extra- 
on&iary  sally-port^  at  its  Southern  extremity,  which  is 
■o  cciDtriTed  as  to  be  easily  blocked  up  by  stones  rolled 
down  from  aboTe*  is  a  singular  instance  of  their  in- 
genuity. It  made  little  resistance  to  the  British  force 
in  1603,  but  sustained  a  bombardment  of  sixteen  days 
anccesshrely  in  1819,  when  Jeswant  R4<S  Ldr,  in  defiance 
of  Sind^yii's  orders,  as  that  Chief  affirmed,  refused  to 
giie  it  up.  The  loss  of  the  European  army  amounted 
Id  218 men  killed  and  wounded,  including  eleven  officers, 
with  a  whole  company  of  sip&hies  blown  up  in  the  ex- 
ploaon  of  the  magazines  ;  while  the  besieged  had  only 
fiMty-thiee  killed  and  ninety- five  wounded.  The  pettah 
at  towD,  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  is  a  large,  irregular 
tillage,  with  one  good  street  or  bdzdr^  and  containing, 
ia  1882,  2000  inhabitants.  The  mountains  to  the 
North  mie  Tery  woody,  and  swarm  with  wolves  and 
%ers.  The  small  district  round  the  fort,  attached  to 
the  British  territory,  is  now  annexed  to  the  Presidency 
of  Bombay. 

2.  Baglinah,  which  was  attached  to  Gujjar&t  in  the 

time  of  Akbar,  is  enumerated  as  one  of  the  Serkdn  of 

UimKsh,  in  the  DefUri  Atufiyyth^  or  Public  Register 

ef  the  Dckan  under  his  successors  and  the  Mahrattahs. 

It  lict  between  20^  21'  North,  and  comprehends  the 

Momtnlnoat  tract  which   gives  rise  to   the  Odddveri 

aad  the  Southern   affluent  of  the   Tapti.      Though 

abouBding  in  vtrong-holds  and  difficult  passes,  it  is  well- 

witered,aDd  has  many  extensive  and  fertile  valleys ;  and» 

fioB  its  natural  strength,  was  never  entirely  subdued 

bj  the  MnsuloUins.     It,  therefore^  afforded  a  secure 

aaykun  to  the  Hindd  Chiefs  when  their  invaders  were 

■MMt  powerful,  and  became,  in  more  favourable  times, 

the  cradle  of  the  Mahrattahs,  who  were  destined  to 

9bakjt  the  Mog^ul  Empire  to  its  foundations.     Under 

the  ^ufdaace  of  S(iv& ji,  Bagldnah  was  one  of  the  first 

PnoviBefs  which  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  it  never  ceased 

Id  be  a  pert  of  the  dominions  of  his  successors  till  the 

twin  of  the  P^hwA  in  1818.     The  greater  part  of  it  is 

atin   poitioiied  out  into  petty  Lordships  held  by  Mah- 

"kChiefB, 

Gilnah,  or  G61n&,  another  of  the  districts  formerly 

-^ig  to  Hdlkar,  though  mountainous  is  fertile. 

the  Capital,  bearing  the  same  name,  it  contains 

Ibe  Towns  of  Ch&nd6r,  Ldnelr,  Nampilr,  and  Wak&rl. 

Tke  hfll-fbrt  of  G&ln&,  in  20^"  44'  North,  and  74*  88^ 

Soiis  on  a  high  and  rocky  mountain,  is  enclosed  by  a 

wH  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  twenty  feet 

*■'  *       The  only  ascent  is  by  a  winding  staircase,  well 

~  .by  walla  and  towers,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 

loog.    The  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is  sur- 

by  a  mud-wall,  and  was  formerly  a  flourishing 

though  latterly  much  reduced  by  the  ravages  of 

Blii«s  and  Pind&ries.     It  is  backed  by  barren  hills, 

oreriooks  a  fine  valley,  terminated  by  the  ridges  of 

Western  G*h4ts ;  and  enjoys  a  salubrious  air,  having 

a  large  supply  of  water  in  Unks.     It  was  restored 

to  Hdlkar,  after  having  been  taken  in  1804,  but  was 

IbaOv  eeded  to  the  British  Government  at  the  Peace  of 

MaadlTbr  in  1818. 

4.  BIJ4-gai^h,  (Vijaya-gai^ha,  the  fortress  of  Victory,) 
»  enaB  diatriet  of  this  Province,  on  the  Southern  side 
of  the  Nerfaadl^  takes  iu  name  from  a  large  hill-fort 
oa  the  Sfctp^rah  mminUins,  which  was  formeriy  the 
Capital  of  the  Hindu  Province  of  N^m4r.  It  U  m 
Sl^  M  North,  and  tb^  W  East,  but  has  been  long 


neglected.    In  the  time  of  Abdl-fazl,  the  Serkdr  of   KHAN- 
Bija-gar'h,   belonging  to  the   Subah  of  Mdlwd,  con-     ^^KSH. 
tained  thirty-two  McJiaUs^  and  yielded  a  revenue  of  ^-^V^*^ 
12,249,121  ddm».  Kargdn,  in  21®  50^  North,  and  75^40'  Kurgooo. 
East,  is  now  considered  as  the  Capital  of  Southern 
NtSm&r,  and  is  the  residence  of  Hdikar^s  agent.     In 
1820  it  contained  1791  inhabited  houses,  and  its  popu* 
lation  was  about  9000  souls.     Its  walls  and  citadel  are 
in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  but  its  b&z&rs  are  tolerably 
good.     The  district  yielded,  in  1920,  an  annual  revenue 
of  50,000  rupees;  (£25,000  ;)  and  Akrdnl  and  R&m- 
gar^  are  the  only  remaining  places  of  any  magnitude 
which  it  contains. 

5.  Nindurbdr,  or  Nandurbir,  Capital  of  the  Serkdr  Noadoor. 
(district)  bearing  that  name,  was  formerly  a  considerable  ij!^l!-|j-- 
town,  its  old  ruined  wall  enclosing  a  space  of  two  miles 
square.     It  is  in  21''  25'  North,  and  74"^  15'  East,  and 

has  a  fertile  soil  around  it,  though  little  cultivated  from 
a  scarcity  of  water.  In  1820  it  contained  1200  houses, 
and  a  small  gar*hlt  or  native  fort,  recently  constructed  i 
its  annual  revenue  being  then  12,000  rupees.  («C1900.) 
On  a  rocky  hill,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  town,  it 
the  tomb  of  Sa'&det  Fir,  a  Musulm&n  Saint  of  great 
reputation,  whose  kubbah  or  sepulchral  chapel  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  in  the  XI  1th  century.  There  are 
also  the  ruins  of  many  other  tombs  and  pagodas  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

6.  Hindiyeh,  or  Handlyeh,  the  Easternmost  district  Hindis,  or 
of  this  Province,  forming  a  part  of  M&lwik  in  ihc  time  HiiadeMh, 
of  Akbar,  lies  between  the  Nerbadk  and  the  Kill  I  gudn 

(or  Grdma)  hills.  Its  Capital,  bcan-ing  the  same  name, 
is  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the  Nerbad^  in  22"^  26'  North, 
and  77°  5'  East,  and  is  of  importance,  as  commanding 
some  of  the  best  g'hdU,  or  fords,  in  tliat  river.  Oppo- 
site to  it  there  is  a  remarkable  pagoda,  which  was  much 
defaced  by  the  troops  of  Aureng-z^b.  It  is  one  of  the 
Ports  taken  from  Siiid*hiyk,  and  has  been  in  possession 
of  Great  Britain  since  1820.  Ilasing-  (for  H6shang-)  H  isiinf- 
Ab&d,  in  22°  40'  North,  and  77°  51'  East,  on  the  South  •!»«*• 
side  of  the  Nerbad^,  is  a  considerable  town  in  this 
district,  in  a  country  little  cultivated,  and  very  thinly 
peopled.  It  was  ¥nrested  from  the  Naww&b  of  B*h6p4l 
by  the  IUj&  of  N&gpilr,  (lUg^t^jl  B'hinsalah.)  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  British  forces  in  the  last 
Mahrattah  war.  Tliere  are  thirteen  fords  across  the 
Nerbad&  within  almost  as  many  miles  of  this  town ;  it 
is,  therefore,  considered  as  the  key  to  this  part  of  the 
Dekan,  and  has  consequently  been  made  a  permanent 
military  station.  In  1820,  it  had  none  but  mieanly  built 
houses,  and  was  thinly  peopled. 

The  other  remarkable  places  in  this  Province  are : 

1.  Malegdni,  (Malaya  gr&ma,)  a  strong  fortress  on  BCalligtan^^ 
the  Musi,  just  above  its  confluence  with  the  Gamk,  inorllalai* 
20°  31' North,  and  74°  36'  East.     The  inner  fort  is  an«»- 
square  of  252  feet,  having  walls  tifly  feet  high  and  sixteen 

feet  broad,  with  no  less  than  nine  successive  gateways. 
It  stands  on  a  rock  very  diflicult  to  undermine,  and  is 
proof  against  any  irrep[iilar  approach.  An  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  to  carry  it  by  storm  in  May,  1810, 
but  the  garrison  surrendered  in  the  following  June,  in 
consequence  of  the  explosion  of  their  principal  maga- 
zine, by  which  a  large  part  of  the  works  was  blown  up. 
There  is,  as  usual  in  India,  a  pftlah^  or  town,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  fortress  stands. 

2.  Chdnd6r,  commanding  one  of  the  best  passages  Chudort. 
into  this  Province,  stands  on  the  chain  of  hills  which 

give  rise  to  the  Gddiveri  and  separate  its  course  from 
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iriw  obtained  the  iMmmir  of  haTing  hb  nanM  introduced 
into  the  Khotbah  as  KhaliC  when  that  diffnitj  had  been 
itagned  to  him  by  Mohammed  XII.,  and,  as  Sult&n  of 
tgff^9  be  ako  became  Lord  Furamount  of  HijAs,  and, 
eonaequently,  the  KhddimU'l-haremanu-Mh'iherifdn^  or 
Senanl'O'-  &  Guardian)  of  the  two  illustrioos  Mjosquet, 
(i.  e.  Mecca  and  Medinah.) 

In  all  cities  taken  by  conqoeit,  the  minister  who  de- 
Eren  the  Khotbah,  and  ia  styled  KMatU^btm  a  sabre  in 
hia  right  hand  when  he  peHbrme  this  serrice,  and 
tests  npon  his  sword  while  asoencfing  and  descending 
ibm  stnw  of  the  Minber,  as  well  as  while  pronouncing 
Ml  sofimn  formulary.  The  swoid,  it  should  be  ol^ 
MSiul,  is  considered  as  a  symbol  of  the  power  by  which 
tte  frilll  of  IslAm  ,wa8  first  established*  and  hu  since 
kscB  oisintained.  The  Khotbah,  which  was  probably. 
Si  Int,  Bitk  uMNte  than  a  Confession  of  Fktth,  and  a 
gneral  petition  for  soccess  to  the  Musnlmin  arms,  was 
mdnaDy  augmented,  till  it  became  usual  to  divide  it 
lito  IwodistiBcipartSt  (Khoibaian,}  between  which  the 
KkmHb  makes  a  considerable  pause.  Ttie 
oscd  thronghout  the  Othman  Empire,  is  as  fol- 


tlnnksgiTings  (be  offered  up)  to  the  Most  High, 
and  immortal,  without  dimensions  or  bounds, 
without  wives  or  children,  without  equal  on  Earth  or  in 
tibs  HeaTens,  who  hath  mercy  on  his  penitent  servants, 
and  paidoneth  their  iniquities.    We  believe,  we  confess, 
WIS  bear  witness  that  there  is  no  God  but  God,  the  only 
God,  who  alloweth  no  one  to  be  associated  with  him : 
ablened  Faitii,  which  h^  the  promise  of  eternal  hap- 
piness !     We  believe,  likewise,  in  our  Lord,  our  support, 
ov  master,  Mohanraied,  his  servant,  his  friend,  his 
Hopllet,  who  hath  been  directed  in  the  right  path, 
ikvowed  with  divine  knowledge,  and  distinguished  by 
wooderfol  works.    May  the  blessing  of  God  rest  upon 
UuD,  Iiis  ftflBily,  his  wives,  his  companions ;  (a«-A46  ;) 
oa  Ihe  liglufid  Khali&,  endowed  with  doctrine,  good- 
worlu,  and  holiness ;  on  the  Vezirs  of  his  time,  but 
•spcdnlly  oa  the  iMdm,  the  true  successor  COoll^)  of 
tiie  Prophel  of  Ood,  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful, 
Abd  Bekr,  the  holy  certifier,  pleasing  to  his  Lord ;  on 
the  /nufai,  the  tme  successor  of  the.  Pkiophet  of  God, 
file  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  *Omar,  the  pure  dis- 
lammthet,  pleasfaig  to  his  Lord ;  on  the  Imdm,  &c. 
*OAinAa  endowed  with  the  two  lights  ;  on  the  Imdm 
An.  VkUpUM  liberal  and  righteous;  on  the  two  great 
*    '      '    "i  pcrfoct  in  docMie  and  rig^hteonsness,  dis- 
in    knowledge  and   works,  illustrious  in 
It  and  nobilitv,  resigned  to  the  will  of  heaven 
to  the  decrees  of  God,  patient  in  adversity  and  mis- 
B8 ;  the  Emirt^  leaders  of  the  heavenly  youth, 
nf  the  aye  of  the  Faithful,  Lords  of  the  true 
sn»  Hasan  and  Husein,  well-pleasing  to  the 
High,  to  whom  may  all  in  like  manner  be  pleas- 
Te  faithlhl  who  are  here  present,  believe  in  God 
had  be  salnect  unto  him !    Omar,  who  was  well-pleasing 
the  Lord,  said  that  the  Prophet  uttered   these 
*11iat  is  no  act  which  proceedeth  not  from  the 
■.*    The  Prophet  of  God  speaketh  the  truth  in 
ht  saith ;  Mohammed,  the  friend  of  God,  and 
r  of  that  which  was  sent  down  from  heaven* 
tiMi  the  bast  of  words,  is  the  word  of  God  all. 
1»  att-mercifaiL     Hear  his  holy  commandment : 
the  Korte  is  read  unto  you,  give  ear  with  rever- 
ad  iosiienes,that  it  may  be  made  mercy  nnto you !" 
*I  flj  to  Qod  ibr  refuge  against  the  devil  driven  away 


by  casting  of  stones/  (cl-r^'iiyk)  In  the  name  of  God, 
the  compassionate,  the  merciful.  Verily,  good  works 
make  amends  for  evil  ones.** 

The  Khatib  here  makes  a  pause,  sits  down,  repeats 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice  several  verses  of  the  Kordn,  to 
which  the  Muezzint,  placed  in  their  box  or  pew,  respond 
in  full  chant,  Amin,',  AnUn,  (Amen,  Amen.)  The 
Khatib  then  rises,  and  begins  the  second  Khotbah, 
which  is  delivered,  like  the  first,  in  a  sort  of  chant, 
much  as  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  are  read  in  Roman 
Catholic  Churches. 

'*  For  the  honour  of  his  Prophet,  and  as  a  distinction 
of  his  pure  friend,  that  great  and  exalted  God,  whose 
word  is  order  and  command,  hath  said,  *  Verily,  God 
and  his  Angels  bless  the  Prophet*  Do  ye,  therefore. 
Believers,  bless  him,  and  present  to  him  your  salutations 
pure  and  sincere.  Bless,  O  God  !  Mohammed,  Emir 
of  Emln,  the  seal  of  Prophets,  who  is  perfect,  accom* 
plished,  endowed  with  exalted  qualities,  the  glory  of  the 
sons  of  men,  our  Lord,  the  Lord  of  the  two  worlds,  of 
the  fading  and  of  the  eternal  world  above.  O  ye  who 
are  in  love  with  his  beauty  and  his  splendour,  bless  him 
and  present  unto  him  salutations  pure  and  sincere !  O 
God  1  bless  Mohammed  and  the  family  of  Mohammed, 
as  thou  blessedst  Ibr&him  (Abraham)  and  the  family  of 
Ibr&him.  Verily,  thou  art  adorable,  thou  art  gpneat ! 
Sanctify  Mohammed  and  the  family  of  Mohammed,  as 
thou  sanctifiedst  Ibrihim  and  the  family  of  Ibr&him. 
Verily,  thou  art  adorable,  thou  art  great !  O  God ! 
havn  mercy  on  the  tme  (d-rdikidin)  Khalifs,  distin* 
guished  .by  the  doctrine,  righteouanesa,  and  heavenly 
gifis  with  which  thou  hast  blessed  them.  They  gave 
judgment,  and  did  it  according  to  truth  and  justice. 
O  God,  support,  aid,  and  defend  thy  servant,  the  greatest 
of  SuUdm,  the  most  exalted  of  Khdkdns^  King  of 
Arabians,  and  those  who  are  not  Arabians,  QArab  tea 
'Ajam^)  servant  of  the  two  Holy  Cities,  (Mecca  and  Me* 
diisah,)  the  SuHdm^  son  of  a  Smlidn,  and  grandson  of  a 
Sulldn,  SuUdn  Mahmud  Kh4n!  May  hia  Khalifate 
be  eternal,  his  power  and  empire  endure  Ibr  ever. 
Amen. 

**0  God!  exalt  those  who  exalt  the  Faith;  and 
abase  those  who  abase  the  Faith :  protect  the  Musul- 
Bin  soldiers,  the  armica  of  the  true  believers,  and  grant 
unto  us  peace,  quietness,  and  prosperity  ;  to  us,  to  the 
pilgrims,  to  the  soldiers^  to  the  citinens  dwelling  in  their 
abodes,  as  well  as  to  those  that  travel  by  land  or  by  sea ; 
finally  to  all  the  Musulm&n  people.  Peace  {Saldnu 
equivalent  to  salvation)  be  to  all  the  Prophets  and  to 
aU  the  Apostles  of  God  !  Never-ending  praise  to  God 
the  Creator  and  Master  of  both  Worids.  Verily,  God 
hath  ordained  justice  and  mercy.  He  ordaineth  and 
ndviseth  the  care  of  those  who  are  near  unto  ua :  He 
fbrbiddeth  unlawful  things,  sins,  and  falsehoods.  He 
admonisheth  you  to  obey  his  precepts,  and  to  keep  them 
reverently  in  your  hearts.** 

There  are  also  three  other  extraordinary  Khotbahs 
need  at  Mecca,  before  and  afler  the  Feast  of  Sacrifices, 
at  the  time  of  the  Pilgrimage. 

Mur&dgea  d^Ohsson,  Tabieau  de  ^Empire  OttO' 
man^  Paris,  1788,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  304 ;  D'Herbelot, 
BibUotkequt  Orientale,  vol.  ii.  p.  449. 

KIBE,  "1      Skinner  derives  from  the  €rer.  khrben^ 

Ki'bed,  Mthe  r  being  dropped  Euphonic  graM,)  to 

Ki'bt.  J  carve  or  cut.  A.  S.  ceorf^an.  It  is  more 
probably  the  same  word  as  chetp  or  gap,  an  opening. 

A  chap  or  opening  (in  the  continuity  of  the  skin.) 


KHOT- 
BAH. 
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}     Skinner   thinks  may  be  from 


KITONET. 

Ki'oiiiT-BBAif  '  fA.  S.  cynne^  g^us,  and,  in  a  se- 

l'^^^  condary  lense,  genitalia^  and  nt^A,  (A.  S.  neoA,)  being 

so  called  from  their  nearness  to  those  parts,  or  from 

cvimoii,  gignere,  quia  9e,  rfne$  multum  generationi  con- 

firrt  vnlgd  credebantur,    Serenius  from  quid^  venter^ 

and  nighj  quod  veniri  at  proximwn. 

Johnson*  in  his  note  upon  the  passage  quoted  from 
Shakspeare,  says,  "  Kidney  in  this  phrase  now  signifies 
kind  or  quaiiiie$^  but  Falsiaff  means,  A  man  whose  kid- 
neys are  aa  &t  as  mine.** 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  to  the  inwards;  most 
dcef>ljr. 

In  the  TaiUr^  met.  an  inward,  (9.  v,)  or  intimate ; 
conaequenilally,  (perhaps,)  favourite  senrant  or  at- 
tendanL 

k  tW  two  AfdmtfB  vyib  iht  iaUe  that  \jtth  tpoa  tb«  lojMt :  aad 
tiM  kan  that  is  oa  tbt  Ijuer  they  shall  take  awm  wjth  the  k^ 

Bihie,  Ammo  IbbX.     Lemtiau,  ch.ih. 
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l%ft  richt  kidmef  in  all  creature*  is  the  bigger,  and  lease  fst,  and 
dnrer  of  tae  twalne :  howbcit  in  both  of  iheiDi  there  is  a  fat  issuetb 
win  of  Cho  ■Ida,  save  o«ly  ia  sealet. 

ihiimtU    Pimie,  toL  L  book  iL  ch.  u?.  Ibl.  343. 

Qal.  Cono,  eorao,  and  then  I  goe. 

Look  bow  be  grins,  I've  augend  bim  to  tbo  kUneft. 
Btmmmmi  mmd  PiHektr,     Tkt  Nice  To/Mir,  or  Pntmmale  Mmtlmam, 
Met  iv.  sc  1. 

Aod  tboBy  to  bo  aCopt  10,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with  stinkiog 
doatbca,  that  fretted  in  their  own  grease ;  ihiok  of  that,  a  man  of  my 
himeff  lUak  of  that,  that  am  as  nubject  to  heate  a^  butter. 

MaltjiHiiT.     The  Merry  Wivee  ^f  Windmr^  fol.  53. 

At  br  borloy,  bo  woold  have  cast  it  into  tho  ground  between  the 
■Hoiniwt  ia  Mtomoo  aid  the  winter-annne-ttoed ;  bnt  Tetches,  kiJmejf 
kmmtM^  wmk  lootili^  at  tho  sotting  or  going  down  of  the  star  Bootes.- 

Heiimmd,    PUme,  boA  xviii.  ch.  xaiv.  foL  584. 

Is  ^bioo  that  are  aabjtcC  to  tbo  stone,  tho  potroscont  matter,  whoa 
it  is_  bred  in  tbo  hdmewe,  is  reddish  or  yellowish ;  but  when  In  tho 
"  r,  while  or  of  a  fight  grey. 

Mttf  fol.  V.  p.  95.    0/  ike 

4s  Me  C^Ssf^putciiMir  Pmloetfmjf* 

It  k  ov  easlom  npon  the  flrst  coming  of  tbo  nows,  to  order  a 
wko  oAdaIss  aa  tbo  iirfwy  of  the  ccSfeo-bonse,  to  got  into  iho 
1  raad  •vary  paper  with  a  loud  and  distinct  voice. 

Tmiler,  No.  268. 

Vile  velebos  wonU  yoo  sew,  or  lentils  lean, 
Tbo  growth  of  Egypt,  or  tha  Mnew-bemm  f 

Drydm.     Firgu.     Gepryict,  book  1. 

Uadi  of  Eoropoan  garden  atnff  are  produced,  particularly 
,  pens,  beans,  Midmty-beams,  turnips,  and  white  rsudiahes,  bnt 
iaMor  to  o«r  own. 

Cmk,    Fofsyfo,  Tol.  i.  book  i.  ch.  IL  p.  35. 

KIGGELLARIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Dioecia,  order  Deeandria,  natural  order  Eyphorhim, 
Generic  diaracter:  male  flower,  calyx  five-parted; 
eofolla,  petals  five ;  glands  five,  three-lobed ;  anthers 
pcHbraied :  female  flower,  styles  five ;  capsule  one- 
eA^  five-valved,  many-seeded. 

One  qwcics,  K.  Africana^  a  native  of  the  South  of 


ST.  KILDA,  the  most  remote  of  the  Hebrides,  lies 
aA  the  distance  of  60  miles  West-South- West  fn>m  Harris, 
and  140  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  main 
land  of  Scotland.  It  is  about  three  miles  long  from 
East  to  West,  and  about  two  miles  from  North  to  South 
in  the  widest  place.  The  nea  round  St  Kilda  is  agi- 
tated at  all  seasons,  and  the  Island  is  naturally  protected 
iHth  a  contlnoed  wall  of  rock  of  great  height,  except 
on  tiM  Sooth-East,  where  there  is  a  small  bay,  half  a 
nifle  wide,  with  a  fine,  sandy  beach,  on  whicli  a' landing 
may  be  effected  in  good  weather     Tliere  is  good  Iiold- 
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ing  ground  within  the  bay,  in  a  depth  ranging  from  STJCTLDA. 
four  to  seven  fathoms,  where  a  vessel  of  any  size  may  ^  ^y.^*/ 
lie  for  a  tide  or  more,  with  as  much  security  as  in  most 
harbours.  This  bay  is  not  the  only  place  of  refuge. 
On  the  North-West  side  of  the  Island  there  is  also  an 
anchorage  with  smooth  water,  in  a  South  or  East  wind, 
and  with  the  same  facility  of  running  to  sea. 

**  llie  hand  of  nature,"  says  Macaulay,  {Hiitory  of 
SL  Kilda,  p.  23.)  *'  has  divided  St.  Kilda  into  four  dis- 
tinct parts.  These  are  separated  from  one  another  by  Predpiess. 
five  hills,  which  are  to  the  sea-side  faced  with  frightful 
precipices,  the  smallest  of  which  would  deeply  engage 
the  attention  of  a  spectator  any  where  else.  The  three 
that  lie  towards  the  West  and  South  carry  names  which* 
like  those  of  almost  every  place  in  the  Highlands,  very 
justly  express  their  situation,  or  the  appearance  they 
make  to  the  eye.  That  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
these  is  called  OdrivailL,  a  word  partly  Gothic  and 
partly  Gaelic,  which  signifies  the  Eastern  Mount  But 
the  fifth,  which  rises  g^radually  from  the  head  of  the 
bay,  is,  without  the  smallest  exaggeration,  a  real  pro- 
digy in  its  kind,  and  may,  perhaps,  not  unjustly  be 
styled  the  Tencriffe  of  Britain.  The  name  of  it  is 
Conagra. 

*'  The  top  of  this  enormous  mountain  commands  a  Coa^gra. 
most  extensive  prospect.     In  a  clear  day,  if  the  weather 
be  settled,  all  the  Long  Island,  that  is  to  say,  a  tract  of 
land  and  sea  more  tlian  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  in 
length,  may  be  seen  from  it     But  the  most  striking 
circumstance  about  this  g^at  and  wonderful  object,  ia 
the  figure  it  makes  on  the  Northern  side,  where  it  hangs 
over  the  sea  in  a  frightful  manner.    A  view  of  it  from 
the  sea  fills  a  man  with  astonishment,  and  a  look  over 
it  from  above  strikes  him  with  horror.     Most  of  the 
crew  were  so  terrified,  that  they  would  not  venture  to 
g^tify  their  curiosity  in  this  respect  till  the  natives 
took  hold  of  their  heels  as  they  lay  flat  to  look  over  it ; 
yet  a  St  Kildian  will  stand  or  sit  on  the  very  brink  of 
this  stupendous  precipice  with  the  most  careless  indif* 
ference.     I  made  a  shift  to  take  its  height  with  some 
degree  of  exactness,  and  found  it  no  less  than  nine  hun- 
dr^  fathoms.  (5400  feet !)      Had  I  never  seen  this 
immense  mass,  I  should  very  probably   dispute  the 
credibility  of  the  account  now  g^ven,  just  as  much  as 
any  one  else  may  do  after  perusing  this  account^    The 
height  of  the  conical  point  of  Conochan^  or  Conagra,  is 
reduced  by  Macculloch  (JFeaL  Id,,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.)  from 
5400  to  1380  feet  above  the  sea.     Not  many  yards  be- 
neath this  summit  the  hill  is  cut  almost  abruptly  down  to 
the  water ;  a  dizzy  height  to  the  spectator,  who  looks 
down  on  the  almost  inaudible  waves  dashing  below. 
The  steepness  of  the  cliff  may  be  concluded  from  the 
circumstance,  that  to  a  spectator  firom  above,  the  face  of 
it  appears  covered  with  luxuriant  verdure ;  the  herbage 
which  grows  on  the  ledges  of  the  rock  hiding  from  hia 
view  its  naked  projections,  while  from  below,  the  cliff 
seems  one  bare  wall  of  rock.    The  Island  is  terminated 
on  the  West  by  a  hill,  not  much  inferior  to  Conochan* 
and  presenting  lofly  precipices  on  every  side  to  the  sea. 

The  Island  of  St  Kilda  presents  one  carpet  of  fresh  Vegetatioa. 
verdure,  not  a  single  plant  of  heath  existing  in  the  whole 
Island,  and  is  clothed  with  g^ss  to  the  very  summit 
The  peat  which  is  used  for  fuel,  occupies  a  range  on 
the  highest  ridge,  and  is  abundant  though  not  of  a  very 
compact  quality.  (Macculloch,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.)  Much 
of  it  is  coiusunied  in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  a  process 
which  form<«  part  of  the  economy  of  every  cottag^.     A 
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m2>A.  Im  «  propotttonable  tfiare  of  the  rocks  In  which  the 
ftfwli  natch.  The  divisions  are  made  with  a  singular 
cmctness.  The  smallest  encroachment  on  a  St.  Kil- 
<6aB's  property  in  these  rocks,  is  by  an  ancient  custom 
■efcicly  punished.  {Macanlay,  147.) 

The  neglect  of  fishing  proceeds  from  the  wealth  of 
iStm  hihaMtants.  They  possess  already  as  fnnch  fbod 
fltthcy  eui  consume,  and  are  under  no  temptation  to 
augment  ft  by  another  perilous  and  laborious  employ- 
flMent,  irided  to  that  to  which  they  have  an  hereditary 
aUnchuieut ;  while  their  distance  firom  a  n\arket,  and 
tfie  aliaence  of  commercial  habits,  prevents  them  from 
■idertaking  a  fishery  for  the  purpose  of  foreign  sale. 
Tet  the  coast  abounds  in  cod  and  ling,  and  may  here- 
iAer«  perbaps,  prore  a  source  of  increased  population, 
if  not  of  a  greater  disposable  produce,  and  consequent 
iMfCMe  of  rent  to  the  proprietor.  They  posseased,  in 
I919y  bnt  two  boats,  of  which  only  one  was  senriee- 
aUa ;  the  other  was  going  to  decay  for  want  of  some 
Iriihig  rapnira.  With  the  effectire  one  they  make  a 
vnyagv  ooee  or  twice  a  year  to  the  Long  Island,  to 
dispoaa  of  that  part  of  their  wool,  feathers,  and  cheese 
■Uih  ii  not  required  for  payment  of  rent ;  purchasing 
wHh  them  aoeh  commodities  as  are  wanted  for  the  tiso 
af  their  limited  establishments.  The  rocks  which  skirt 
the  aheve  near  tlie  Tillage  are  smooth  and  inclined,  so 
ae  to  admit  of  boats  being  drawn  up  with  great  ease ; 
Mr  wmld  fit  be  a  work  of  nnieh  labour  to  build  a  pier 
iv  the  aeenrity  of  the  few  boats  required  for  a  flshery« 
Aould  that  be  found  necemaiy.  The  rent  of  the  Island 
ia  £40,  which,  aoeonling  to  the  present  average  of 
Highlid  farma,  and  inehiding  the  valne  of  the  sea-^f^ml, 
ia  •  'ngf  low  rate.  It  is  paid  in  feathers,  the  prodoee 
of  tiM  immmerable  birds  that  frequent  its  cliflk  to 
tecai ;  aid  which  fcrm  at  the  same  time  a  prtneipal 
part  of  the  Ihod  of  the  inhabitants,  being  both  con- 
mmmd  fi«h  aad  salted  for  winter  use.  (MaccuUodi, 
pwM.) 

Ttapopiiktion  of  St  Kilda  consisted  in  IR19,  when 
MaenHMh  visHed  the  Island,  of  twenty  families^  con- 


100  individuals.  They  are  so  attached  to  their 
tha*  a  millve  seldom  leaves  the  Island.  No 
writer  has  yet  attempted  to  explain  the  great  fluctoa- 
Una  which  have  taken  phice  m  the  population  of  8t 
Hlds^  wiwa  Maithi  visited  the  place  (in  1696)  the 
hshafaitanto  were  180  hi  number;  in  the  time  of  Ma- 
if  they  amoanted  only  to  88;  the  eflkcta  of 
be  very  conapiciMma  ia  so  small  a 


of  a  Dsnish  origis  ate  perceptible  ia  Hw 
vmpla  af  St.  Kttda,  bat  their  langnage  is  pare  OaeKe. 
1km  mmm  aae  wdl-kx>king,  aad  bHter  dresaed  than  the 

islandera^  bearing  indeed  the  obvfiaaa 

of  eaaa  of  drcaaMtaacea  both  in  their  appaaal 

Tim  cfaildrea  may  be  eoasidered  handaome ; 

faal^  Om  aiimia,  like  the  generality  of  that  sex  in  Ih^ 

iPiilHidik  ■»  hanh  hi  feature,  and  imprtmed  with  the 

■arim  af  age  ia  very  early  life. 

irf      ▲  alanavmaa  rssidsi  at  preaant  on  the  laland,  cop- 

a  Bocsety  for  the  Plropagatiea  of  Chrfatiaa 

hi  Seotland.    The  aalary  is  £9b  a  year, 

ica  ia  pevfosmed  in  a  houae  that  was  orighr* 

ally  immiiattid  as  a  store  for  the  wool  aad  fimlhem  of 

^  naifvea.    There  is  net  as  yet  a  schoohnaaler  iir  the 

Uaad  ia  eonseqncace  the  Oaelie  langnage  atiii 

Civiliaation,  nevertheless,  haa  increased 

the  peaplor  aad  there  is  bat  Uttle  diibrenoe 


at  the  present  day  between  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Kilda  ST.KILDA. 
and  those  of  the  neighbouring  Islands.     The  ancient         — 
popular  superstitions  have  disappeared,  few  now  believe  KiLDARK. 
in  witchcnrf^  or  even  in  second  sight ;  but  there  is  one  ^"^"^•^^^ 
popular  notion  which  still  maintains  its  ground.     It  is 
asserted  that  on  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  all  the  natives 
catch  a  cold.     Martin  and  Macauiay  both  gave  their 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  this  story.     Dr. 
Johnson  declared  his  belief  in  it ;  but  Dr.  Macculloch's 
visH  to  the  Island  was  not  attended  with  the  usual  dis- 
treming  consequences,  and  perhaps  broke  the  charm  of 
saperstition  with  which  the  catarrh  was  connected. 

St.  Kilda  belongs  to  one  of  the  Macleod  family ;  the 
pereon  called  the  Steward  is  in  reality  the  lessee,  and  in 
general  one  of  the  junior  branches  of  the  family,  who 
visits  the  Island  twice  a  year  to  collect  the  moderate 
revenue  it  affords. 

Martin,  Voyatfe  to  Si,  Kiida,  1698 ;  Macauiay,  /fit- 
tory  of  Si.  KUda,  1764 ;  Macculloch,  Western  IwUm^ 
1819,  vol.  ii. 

KILDARE,  an  inland  County  of  Ireland,  in  the 
Province  of  Leinster,  bounded  on  the  Nortli  by  Meath,  Boundwieti 
on  the  East  by  Wicklow  and  Dublin,  on  the  South  by 
Cariow,  and  on  the  West  by  the  King^s  and  Queen's 
Counties.  It  is  about  41  English  miles  in  length  from 
North  to  South,  and  87  miles  broad,  containing  an  area 
of  986,750  Irish  acres,  or  869  square  miles. 

This  County  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  a  forest,  Suilkct. 
its  name  being  derived  from  CAi/i  dair^  the  wood  of 
oaks.  At  present  it  containa  but  little  timber.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  perfectly  level,  eicept  on  the  borders 
towards  the  Countv  of  Wicklow.  The  extensive  and 
imifbrm  plain  of  Kildare  ineludea  a  great  extent  of  bog, 
which  belongs  to  the  Bog  of  Allen ;  some  estates  in  the 
County  have  not  less  than  18,000  acres  of  bog  annexed 
to  them.  The  Curragii  of  Kildare,  the  celebrated  turfy  Contf  h. 
plain  on  which  the  racea  are  held,  ia  nearly  6000  acres 
in  extent ;  it  is  surrouMM  by  hills  of  moderate  elevation, 
the  only  emineneea  winch  break  the  dead  level  of  the 
Coaaty.  The  Conagh  is  noted  for  its  excellent  sheep 
paatare. 

The  soil  ia  the  County  of  Kildare  is  generally  a  SoiL 
retentive  clay,  but  ill  suited  to  tlie  climate,  which  is 
coasideiad  the  most  humid  in  ths  Pkt>viiice  of  Leinster. 
There  is  some  good  arable  and  pastare-laml  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  declivities  of  ths  hills  ;  but, 
oa  the  whole,  the  County  is  not  a  fertile  one,  nor  is  the 
seienee  of  agriculture  so  far  advanced  here,  notwith- 
standing the  encouragement  held  oat  by  the  proximity 
of  the  Capital,  aa  in  other  parte. 

The  river  Li0ky  flows  through  this  County  in  a  dr-  Rirm. 
calar  courae,  rising  in  tlie  Co«mty  of  Dublin*  to  which  it 
agaid  retuma.  The  rivers  Boyne  and  Barrow  have 
their  chief  soarces  here  ia  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The 
numerous  elevated  springs  of  Kildare  are  favourable  to 
the  construction  of  canals,  and  consequently  the  prin- 
dpel  Canals  of  Irehind,  the  Royal  and  the  Grand  Canal,  Cftnak. 
are  both  made  to  pass  through  this  County.  A  branch 
of  the  Grand  Canal  leaves  the  muin  trunk  at  Lowton, 
and  prooeeds  to  Athy,  where  it  thus  forms  a  connection 
with  the  navigable  river  Barrow.  Another  small  branch 
is  directed  from  SuUins  to  the  town  of  Naas. 

There  are  in  Kildare  a  few  estates  of  very  great  sise ;  Divitioo  of 
that  of  the  Dokeof  Leinster  extends  overs  thinl  of  tlie  property. 
County ;  bin  Grace  possesses,  according  to  Mr.  Wake- 
field, 73.000  acres  of  **  green  land,'*  that  is,  land  fit 
for  tillage  aad  pasture»  and  aa  the  whole  of  it  is  let  in 
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U  and  Tioleat  floods  in  the  Nore;  which  on  the  2d  of 
''^*  Oetober,  1763,  swept  away  the  two  bridges  of  Kilkenny, 
"^^  BenneCa  briiigc  and  Thomastown  brid||^,  and  broke  two 
■rches  of  the  brid|^  at  Inistioge.  Great  floods  have 
oeeurred  ai  difierent  times  since,  but  hare  not  been  pro- 
dnctiTe  of  so  much  damage.  At  Inistioge,  during  these 
Hoodsw  the  riTer  has  risen  16  feet  abore  its  usual  winter 
leYcL 

Tlie  Barrow,  which  bounds  this  County  on  the  East, 

is  BATigmble  for  ships  of  800  tons  burden  as  far  as  New 

Bo»a»  which  is  about  two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 

Norc   The  tide  reaches  up  this  river  as  far  as  Inistioge, 

fiom  which  place  boats  of  12  tons  can  navigate  as  far 

ms  Tbonaastown,  about  10  miles  from  Kilkenny ;  it  is, 

tfMVcfore  evident,  that  it  could  not  require  a  great  ei- 

pcnditore  to  open  a  communication  by  canals  between 

KilkeoBy  and  the  sea.     This  was  at  one  time  deemed 

«D  obfcet  of  great  importance,  and  much  money  was 

expended  in  the  attempt,  but  the  gross  abuse  of  public 

■MMscj,  which  is  unfortunately  so  common  in  Ireland, 

defisnlcd  those  espeetations« 

The  aimple  and  beneficial  project  of  constructing  a 

18  Dules  kmg  through  a  level  country,  afibrding 

frcility,  though  frequently  begun,  has  never  yet 

eompleted.     **  The  plan  of  the  old  canal,**  says 

Tiglie,  iSiat  Hid.  of  Kilkenny,  p.  140.)  ''was  in 

wmy  iU-eooceived.     It  crossed  the  Nore  three 

between  Kilkenny  and  Thomastown ;  and  as  it 

at  Kilkenny,  no  part  of  it  coultl  be  of  use  till 

was  completed.    The  navigration,  ill-projected, 

■Iwindooed,  the  money  not  accounted  for,  and  the 

wotks  firil  into  deeav."    The  Suir,  which  washes  the 

boondary  or  this  County,  is  navigable  for  ves- 

IM  tuna  btuden  as  far  as  Carrick,  about  12  miles 


Mr. 


cwU 
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of  thk  County  is  warmer  and  less  humid 

Ubal  of  the  Counties  to  the  North  and  East.    The 

•ra  mid  to  be  a  week  or  two  earlier  than  in  the 

laiida  Bear  Dublin.     In  former  times  the  con- 

of  Kflkeimy  are  said  to  have  had  vineyards,  yet 

will  scarcely  ripen  here  at  present  in  the  best 

Myrtles  appear  to  have  borne  exposure,  and 

in  this  district  better  than  they  do  at 

00  or  80  years  ago  they  were  not  uncommon 

ibberies.    A  fine  hedge  of  myrtles  still  grows 

\j  in  a  very  high  situation  at  Arorefield,  on  the 

bofder  of  the  County.  The  arbutus  also  thrives 

m  aiwlterfd  situations,  and  some  are  to  be  seen  of 

and  antiquity. 

ia  very  Kttle  land  in  the  County  of  Kilkenny 
i«  aot  fit  for  tillage,  very  little  that  with  proper 
May  not  be  made  to  produce  good  grain  or 
herbage.    The  finest  soil  is  in  the  calcareous 
tear  the  Barrow;  towards  that  river  the 
ridi  loaan,  mixed  with  stones,  and  parti^ 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat     On  entering 
C— ity  hy  the  Dublin  toad,  in  summer-time,  the 
pUo,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  appears  to  be 
wheat-field.    On  the  Western  bank  of  the 
when  the  limestone  comes  nearer  to  the  surface, 
is  poofer ;  but  these  banks  form  the  best  sheep- 
tilled  they  give  miserable  crops  of  com, 
flatorally  a  doae  green  herbage,  and  are 
drj 
•re  a  great  many  dairies  in  the  Welsh  Monn* 
in  ikt  Soothera  part  of  the  County.     This  district 
«f  diy  hod  fit  for  tillage,  aad  inclined  by  nature 


to  grass,  but  is  quite  unimproved  and  almost  unenclosed.  KTL- 
The  principal  dairy-farms  here  belong  (o  a  family  of  KBNNY* 
the  name  of  Ellward.  Tlie  women  of  the  family  con- 
stantly marry  in  it,  and  for  this  purpose  are  obliged  to 
buy  dispensations  at  a  high  price ;  and  if  a  widow  mar- 
ries a  stranger,  she  loses  all  except  what  she  brought 
with  her.  Their  attention  to  pigs  is  the  most  remark- 
able part  of  their  rural  economy.  They  oflen  fatten 
these  animals  to  above  5  cwt  The  pigs  are  bought 
when  young,  and  grazed  in  the  fields  till  they  have  done 
growing,  when  they  are  put  up  to  fatten  in  a  small 
house  or  shed,  where  they  get  sour  milk  and  boiled 
potatoes.  Every  third  day  they  get  a  deep,  clean  bed 
of  dry  fern,  or  of  straw  when  it  is  to  be  had;  the 
farmers  themselves  have  not  a  better  bed,  certainly  not 
so  fresh  a  one.  On  the  good  dairy-farms  the  average 
produce  is  1]^  cwt.  per  cow.  '*  A  sufficient  number  of 
vessels,"  Mr.  Wakefield  observes,  (Account  oflrrlandt 
vol.  i.  p.  S31.)  *'  is  seldom  kept  in  these  dairies,  which 
have  besides  no  windows  except  a  hole,  opened  in  sum- 
mer and  stopped  up  in  winter.  The  dust  and  cobwebs 
are  never  cleaned  from  the  walls  and  roof;  the  floor  is 
never  washed ;  the  butter  is  made  in  a  dirty  manner, 
and  the  salt  is  sometimes  of  a  bad  quality.  It  is  from 
these  circumstances  that  Irish  butter,  which,  when  fresh, 
is  preferable  to  any  in  Europe,  bears  in  the  London 
Market  a  lower  price  than  any  other.'*  But  great  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  this  important  branch 
of  rural  economy  by  the  regulations  of  tlic  butter-mar» 
kets,  and  the  value  of  the  dairy-farms  is  continually  in- 
creasing. The  cattle  of  Kilkenny  are  a  mixture  of  the 
Irish  breed  with  the  long-homed  English.  The  sheep 
of  this  country  are  chiefly  of  the  Leicester  breed,  or  a 
mixture  of  tlie  native  races  with  the  Leicester  and 
Soutlidown.  The  merinos  were  introduced  into  this 
County  a  few  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Nolan  and  Shaw, 
woollen-manufacturers,  who  had  at  one  time  no  less 
than  600  of  the  pure  race,  and  it  was  found  that  both 
the  weight  and  quality  of  the  fleece  improved  aiVer  the 
animals  were  imported. 

Attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the  manufiicture  of  WooL 
fine  woollen-cloth  into  this  County,  which  for  a  long  time 
seemed  to  promise  complete  success.  Messrs.  Nolan 
and  Shaw,  who  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  procured 
machinery  of  the  most  perfect  description,  imported 
merinos,  and  stodced  their  forms  with  the  fine-wooUed 
Irish  breed.  The  order  which  was  conspicuous  in  the 
conduct  of  their  establishment ;  the  cleanliness  and  the 
attention  paid  to  the  education  of  the  children  employed, 
gave  an  interest  to  the  place,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
attracted  as  many  visitors  aa  the  celebrated  factories  of 
Lanark.  But  notwithstanding  the  merits  of  the  ma- 
nagement, it  was  found  impossible  to  persevere  in  the 
manufocture,  or  to  compete  with  the  exertions  of  the 
English  clothier. 

Coal  is  a  production  of  which  Kilkenny  has  furnished  Cost 
larger  quantities  tlian  any  other  County  in  Ireland.  The 
coal-pits  are  situated  in  the  hilly  country  on  the  confines 
of  Carlow  and  the  Queen's  County.  The  most  produc- 
tive mines  were  at  no  great  distance  from  Castlecomer, 
on  the  Wandesford  estates,  which  at  present  belong  to 
the  Countess  Dowager  of  Ormcmd.  The  Kilkenny 
coal  is  the  nonflaming,  or  atone-coal ;  when  perfectly 
ignited  it  givea  an  intense  heat,  but  emits  at  the  same 
time  a  sulphureous  vapour  extremely  disagreeable  to 
those  who  have  not  been  long  used  to  it,  and  dangeroua 
if  burned  in  a  room  without  a  sufficient  draught    In 
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AihI  be  [a  YifwJ  tmi  hit  MccMaon  sUll  have  a  aaMbage,  tnd 
two  bani«,  awl  oaa  hooa4BiU  aad  iUmi  knttte,  and  o«e  acre  of  land 
in  SpiUasby  alsraiakL 

Slrype.    Atemorkif,    Edward  /7.  Jnm  1550 

KIUIARNOCK,  m  large  manufacturing  town   in 
Cunningham,  tlie   Northcin  diatriet  of  Ayrshire,   In 
Scotland.     It  stands  low,  ctretching  abont  a  mile  and  a 
half  on  either  side  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
vhidi  fidla  into  the  LrviAe  al  Uie  Southern  entrance  of 
the  town.    Coal  ahounda  io  the  neigbbourhood,  and 
the  s(h1  is  anawally  fertile ;  ao  that  more  than  100 
acres  are  caltiYalcd  as  narsef 5  ^gardens.    The  Duke  of 
Portland,  who  is  the  chief  proprietor  of  collieries,  has 
a  rail-way  from  the  town  to  Troon  harbour, 
tern  mites  distant,  which  will  doubtless  prove  of 
great  commercial  beneftt    The  manufartwies,  whioh  are 
the   aaoat  eiteoaive  in  Ayrshire,  consist  of  coMon- 
Bfiliiwing,  rilk   and   muslin  weaving,    calico-printing, 
lealJifr-^resaini^,  tanning,  shee-maktng,  spinning,  almost 
A  the  woollen  branches,  especially  of  Scotch  bonnets, 
and  a  striped  nightcap,  which  bears  its  name  from  the 
place,  iion-fiianding,  and,  above  all,  carpet-weaving. 
Thm  old  part  of  the  town  is  mean,  dirty,  snd  irregular ; 
bot  the  later  buildings  arc  of  a  very  di&rent  duiracter. 
Demn'a  Castle,  the  minad  seat  of  the  ancieat  Lords, 
wbo  till  1746  bora  their  title  from  the  Bormigh,  was 
iNmied  down  ten  years  before  their  final  calamity.     Its 
icmaina  stand  about  a  mile  Northward  of  the  town  ; 
and  in  the  North-East  of  SJlmaniock  itself  b  a  stone 
piDatft  SomUi  droit,  erected,  la  1444,  in  memory  of 
Lnad  Sowlea,  an  Eaglish  Noblamaa,  who  was  kilted 
by  na  anww  from  the  hand  of  one  of  tfiat  family.    The 
towa  ia  a  Borough  of  Barony.     Population,  in  1919, 
14,000;  Artant  from  Edinbui^  64  miles  South-West, 
GNai^pow  S9»  from  Ayr  13  North-East. 
IM-KAM,  t.  e.  kam-kam,  all  awry,  all  askew.    See 
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I WM  t  lild«  boy,  I  htttd  my  frthtr  uy, 

■  It  In 


wm  immad  tt^idm  dtmUf  and  thit  in  his  remem- 


KiM,  adj, 
Ki'miiao, 


Mum,  a4j. 


Fori 

JMirndT^iamrtk,  IbL  37X     Ijusamick  Jftphtkegmet. 

(^■ulli  l^ciaHBMi  it  if  in  aon»e  tort,  «nd  in  mnb*  sort  nots 
I  bstMth  jroo, Ike  compvkon,  bow  Ibty  go  doiaioM 
^  ^jrt  iIm  itrafta,  as  if  rivmn  nio  up  hills. 
Id.    A.  fbL959.     Of  Ikt  Fact  mppmrimg  w  Uu  Mum. 

^  Goth,  kun  ;  A.  S.  cynne^  from 
the  A.  S.  cennan^  acen-nan^ 
partre^  to  bear,  to  produce,  to 
beget  Cyn  (in  A.  S.)  is  also, 
consequentially,  fit,  proper,  con* 
veoient. 

Bom,  9c.  of  the  same  paienta, 
immediate  or    remote ;   of  the 
same  ancestors ;  descended  or 
produced  from  the  same  stock 
>  or  race ;   cognate,  related,   or 
I  having  U)e  relationship  of  the 
I  same  blood ;  related  by  consan- 
guinity or  aflBnity ;  by  blood  or 
intermarriage ;  having  the  same 
er  similar  natural  qualities.    See 
the  Quotation  firom  Blackstone. 
Kind^  adj.  native  or  natural ; 
suited   to,   adapted    to,  proper 
.M^Mv-taaABXBo,     I  for,  beneficial  to,  the  nature  or 
Knn^-TSMFsaaD.  J  kivd.  con^nial ;  having  natural 
'  fteluifn)  ;^liMlipga  partaining  or  betenging  to,  be- 
or    cooventent  to,  their  common  nature  or 


SI. 

i&aaa, 
Xi'vnyLivo, 
m/if»i.Y,  tM. 
KAmLT,  oJfe. 
K/ifDLnf«ss, 
Jhftw>iai»n> 
KiVniiBaa* 
Ki'vDUD,  md§. 


iLifnawoiukw, 
Kiin>-BSAaTBi>, 


kind;  feeling  for  each  othery  compassionate  or  sympa- 
thetic, benevolent.    Humaam^  from  kMnnan^  has  the  same 
consequential  application. 
Kindle  ;  to  bring  forth  kind. 

fo  ho  wende  Crom  al  hire  iya,  &  from  al  Ving  y^l  boo  knew. 
And  Bostc  on  er^o  whiderward,  bate  as  pe  wynd  hem  Uew, 
And  wiste  ^at  boo  no  schulde  neuer  a  gejn  com  ny  go. 
No  so  fader,  ny  o^r  Jkym,  lord  !  ^al  hire  was  wo  f 

R.  Gfomctaier,  p.  13. 

Aad  (or  ho  wu  of  fis  kynge*s  kynde,  >at  of  ^is  lond  was. 

Jd.  p.  90. 

Ac  Vyn  snstroo  tchuUo  habbo  al,  for  hero  herto  ys  kfnde^ 
And  ^u  for  ^yn  wmfymdmeste  bo  oat  of  al  my  myade. 

Jd.  p.  31. 

And  Normandy  ^m  >e  kyng,  k  ^ora  ^t  queno  EogaloDd 
Jo^rncd  were  ^  Mmndeiydke  in  one  moons  s  hoodo. 

Id.  p.  353. 
From  Affric  bei  wente  nor^  with  tho  wynd  bat  was  god. 
80  ^at  boo  fonden  in  a  stode  here  h/itrtde  oi  cas 
Of  noble  mon  Horcalefl,  )at  wylc  of  Troio  was. 


UK. 


ko  hii  cono  to  Eagdond,  glad  was  ^  k^ng  ^, 
Vor  bo  nadde  in  hjs  fader  alf  httmnmen  nanmo. 


)tt  soodan  Saladtn 


IL  p.  15. 


U.  p.  343. 


7. 


142. 


p.  9. 


Piaien  moat  wor^i  of  allc  ^e  bnd  of  bis  kjm^ 
So  told  mo  ^e  stori  l>at  1  fond  wriion  in. 

R.  Brumne^  p.  188, 
At  ^0  last  ^ei  cbacod  out  yt  Bretons  so  cleoo, 
Away  vato  Wales  ^er  kymd  is  I  wcne.  Id, 

We  bo  cooten  alia  of  kffmde  of  Qarmaoie.  Id,  p.  2. 

TiUe  him  com  his  soaaa  Bkbard,  fenoii,  MIo  kjndelie, 

U,  p. 

Chacod  bioi  fro  Ma  reame,  Sl  chese  a  nober  kntght, 
Kyoowolf,  ^  >a  A^tuhed  af  AdoiaNla's  bloda.  Id, 

Attn  Cuoe  hardur  ne  bongryoor.  ^nn  men  of  holy  chnrcho 
Averouse  and  yrala  willed  wanno  thei  ben  aTannsed 
And  umi^mde  to  bur  Ajnne.  and  to  alio  Chrystino. 

Fwr9  Pimkmm.    ruiom,  p.  22. 

No  more  can  a  kfnSe  wHted  nun.  bolo  dorfcos  bym  techo 
Come  for  alle  bus  kfmd§  wittai.  ^orwa  Crialoadoai  to  be  savedc 

Id.    IS,  p.  232. 
lab  kaowa  bym  ■•  kjmdelieke.  as  derfcus  don  bar  bokes. 

Id.    Ik.  p.  190. 

^  kfmdememe  ^at  m^n  amcristena.  kidda  (i.9.  ahawed  bm)  mm. 

UL    lb.  p.  112. 

Aad  Jbtsuf  aeida  to  ham  that  a  'prpphala  is  aot  withoala  hoBOur 
bat  ia  bit  owne  cnntray  aad  amoQg  hia  iya  and  in  hiaa  hows. 

«WVC    MarktClLwL 

Aad  Jaaaa  mfd  antotbt:  a  propbete  is  not  dispised  but  in  his  own 
aoacreyi  aad  among  hb  owna  Ajf/mtf  ft  amoi^  t\A  that  aia  af  the 
same  boushoUI.  BiUe,  Jmm  1551. 

Kit  tha  kynfdom.of  hoTones  is  lik  to  a  not  rast  into  tha  see,  and 
that  gaderith  togidre  of  alle  Awnde  of  fischi%  whidia  whaoaa  it  was 
fall  thei  drowen  up,  and  aaten  Di  the  brynka  aad  chaaaa  tha  good  into 
bar  roasels  bat  tho  yvela  thai  kaatan  oat 

metif.    MMk«m,eh.x\\l 

Agayno,  the  kyngdooH  of  haaaaa  ia  Iy4a  vnta  a  aoat  cast  in  to  tha 
Ma»  y*  gaathoiath  af  all  AfmUa  af  fftshes :  whicha  whon  it  b  foil, 
■as  drawa  to  landa,  and  sjt  and  feather  tha  good  iaio  vtaali»  ft 
cait  tha  bad  away.  Bikie,  Amm  155L 

For  if  thou  art  kit  doon  of  the  kfudtk  waeUa  alyaa  ttaa^  md 
agbaas  kgmh  art  sat  iaIo  a  good  olyoa  trea,  boa  aiych  mora  thei  that 
ben  hi  ki/rndt  scbolan  ba  sett  u  bar  olyue  tree  ? 

Wudif.    Jlbwyim, cb.ii. 

And  thanna  tha  tokeaa  of  maaaoi  aoaa  aobal  srbsw  ia  bevena  ; 


nai  aapoia 
aad  thaune  alia  iyaradw  of  tha  aerthaachuloo  wayloL 

Id.    Maitkem,  ch.  zxir. 

Tbarfaia  ba  airyda  to  tha  papb  wkicb  waaten  out  to  ba  baptisid  of 
him,  kmdeltfmgi$  of  tddhsa  who  achawide  to  you  to  Da  ffu  tha 
wratha  to  comyag^  id.    Amir,  ch.  iii. 

And  whanne  his  iymtfe  «mii  naddan  bard  thei  weocao  out  Co  boU 
him,  for  thei  seiden  that  be  b  toroed  into  woodoease. 

U.    IfarA,  cb.iii. 
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Sacb  aaeieot  hotpittlity  there  rests 

In  yown,  m  dwelt  in  the  fint  Grecian  bretatii 

Wbott  Jkimdmem  was  religion  to  their  ^estt. 

Dr^dm.     Efihgue2A.    By  Mn.  MankaU. 

Hm  duB«,  who  saw  her  Csiotinf  foe  retir'd, 

With  force  reoew'd,  to  victory  aspir'd ; 

And,  lookiof  upward  to  her  kindred  sky, 

As  once  our  Saviour  own*d  his  Deity, 

IYoM>iui€*d  his  words — "  She  whom  ye  seek  am  I.** 

Id     The  Hind  and  the  Panther, 

Begimld  Pod,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood,  beinf^  by  his  mother 
deKcaded  Iran  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  King  Edward  the 
Fourth,  and  in  the  same  degree  of  kindred  with  the  king  by  bis 
ftlber'a  side,  was  in  great  esteem  for  his  learning,  and  other  eKcellenl 

Bmmet,    Hiatory  of  the  Re/orwuUionf  Anno  1536. 

Whea  the  emperor  had  put  a  great  number  to  death,  and  told  him 
he  woiM  leave  him  no  enemies,  [Geta]  asked  him,  if  Uiose  whom  he 
had  pot  to  death  had  no  parents,  htmt/olksj  nor  friends  ?  Yes,  said 
Ihe  capcrar,  a  great  nnmber.  llien  you  have  left  me  (replied  be) 
more  than  you  take  from  me. 

Sirfpe.     Life  of  Arehhiehop  WkU^/f,  Anno  1597. 

Our  bretheren  are  from  Thames  to  Tweed  departed, 
And  of  our  sisters,  all  the  kinder 'hearted, 
To  Edinburgh  gone,  or  coach *d  or  carted. 

Dnfden.    Proimgue  25.     To  the  Univeruty  of  Oxford, 

Fina,  unremitting,  matchless,  in  their  coarse ; 

To  tbe  kind-4emper*d  change  of  night  and  day. 

And  of  the  seaMos  ever  stealing  round, 

MiBBtely  faithful.  Thornton,    Stammer, 

t  of  the  Britains,  Hengist  and  Horsa  sent  for  their  two 
Mnemen^  to  come  over  with  a  new  army  of  Saxons,  by 
u%  mto  thoee  Northern  parts ;  who  seated  their  colony  about  Nortb- 


ITm.  Tetnpie.     Worka,  vol.  iii.  p.  92.    An  hUrodmetion  to  the 
Hmtary  of  England, 

did  also  much  pacify  the  emperor,  since  bis  kinnoomem  was, 
ratlored  in  blood,  yet  put  in  a  capacity  to  succeed  to  the 


Burnet.     Hiatory  of  the  Refofmaliom,  Anno  1536. 

Bat  Ifcis  probability,  being  so  near  of  kin  to  certainty,  that  the 
phifoeophers  could  never  find  a  criterion  to  distinguish  them, 
y  ba  ptiiained  to  have  the  family  strength,  though  not  in  equal 

id§ht  of  Nntmre,  vol.  ii.  part  iii.  ch.xxvi.  p.  209.  FreewiM, 

Tha  taoafal  linnet's  warbling  notes 

Afv  grateful  to  the  shepherd-swain  ; 
To  droo^ng  plants  and  thirsty  fields 

The  sdvar  drops  of  kindly  rain. 

Tkompoon,     ToMiatAddimn. 


laba 


',  or  kindred,  is  defined  by  the  writers  on  these  sob- 

hm  peraonarnm  ah  eodem  atiptte  deaeendentimm  ;  the 

or  relation  of  persons  descended  from  the  same  stock  or 

Biaekatone,     Cowunentariea,  book  u.  cb.  uv. 

KINCARDINESHIRE,  or  the  Meanu,  tn  small 
CtNiBtj  on  the  Ernst  coast  of  Scotland,  lying  between 
5iP  49^  and  57^  b^  of  North  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on 
Ite  Eaat  by  the  German  Ocean  for  the  space  of  nearly 
S&  miles ;  on  the  North  by  the  river  Dee  and  part  of 
Aberdeenshire ;  and  on  the  West  and  South  by  the 
Conoty  of  Forfar,  from  which  it  is  separated,  almost 
tkrough  the  whole  boundary  line,  by  the  river  North 
£ak.  Ii  is  of  a  triangular  form,  extending  32  miles  in 
lo^h  from  South- West  to  North-East,  and  24  miles 
at  its  greatest  breadth  from  North  to  South ;  and  com- 
pgdieada  an  area  of  about  380  square  miles,  or  243,444 
English  acres. 

Tliis  County  is  well  supplied  with  rivers  and  small 
fltRmms  flowing  in  a  multitude  of  directions.  The  chief 
of  these  is  the  Dee,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
Scotknil,  which  rises  at  the  head  of  Braemar,  and 
flows  neariy  due  East,  through  a  course  of  75  miles, 
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eight  of  which  are  within  the  shire  of  Kincardine,  and  KlMCAR- 
fourteen  more  form  the  boundary  line  with  the  County  ?i?Ri 
of  Aberdeen.  ITie  Dee  is  a  clear,  limpid  river,  flowing  .^_  _^^ 
over  a  bed  of  light  gravel,  and  is  well  stored  with  trout,  ^^^^^ 
salmon,  and  eels,  which  ascend  the  river  in  great 
quantities  at  the  commencement  of  summer,  and  return 
again  to  the  Ocean  in  September  and  October.  The 
banks  abound  in  picturesque  scenery,  being  almost  every 
where  clothed  with  wood,  and  produce,  especially  near 
the  source,  some  of  the  largest  firs  in  Great  Britain ;  trees 
of  that  kind  being  frequently  seen  four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  measuring  siity  feet  in  height  below  the  branches. 
The  North  Esk  forms  the  boundary  between  this  County 
and  Forfarshire  for  about  ten  miles.  The  Bervie  water, 
a  lively  stream,  well  stocked  with  trout,  rises  in  the 
centre  of  the  Coimty  among  the  Braes  of  Glenbervie, 
and  flows  into  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Bervie.  The 
Cowie,  a  small  river  descending  from  Kirioak,  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Stonehaven.  The  Dye,  Avon,  and  Canny  are 
mountain-torrents,  discharging  themselves  into  the  Dee. 
There  are  two  small  lakes  in  Uie  County,  viz.  the  Loch 
of  Drum  and  the  Loch  of  Leys ;  they  are  nearly  equal 
in  size,  each  having  a  circumference  of  about  three 
miles.  The  former  is  on  the  confines  of  Aberdeenshire ; 
the  latter  might  easily  be  drained  by  deepening  the 
channel  which  connects  it  with  the  Dee. 

This  County  being  remarkably  diversified  in  respect  Mouotiins. 
to  soil,  altitude,  and  exposure,  presents  in  consequence 
a  great  variety  of  climates  and  productions  in  its  va* 
rious  districts.  The  Grampians  stretch  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  tlie  County  from  West  to  East,  occu- 
pying a  space  of  about  18  miles  in  length  and  8  in 
breadth.  These  mountains  form  a  dreary  and  elevated 
ridge  of  dark  brown  hills,  not  above  500  or  600  feet  in 
height  towards  their  commencement  on  the  sea-coast* 
but  rapidly  increasing  in  elevation,  till,  on  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  County,  Mount  Battock,  the  summit  of  which 
forms  tlie  common  limit  of  the  Counties  of  Forfar,  Kin- 
cardine, and  Aberdeen,  reaches  the  height  of  3500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Cloachnabane,  or  the  White- 
stone-hill,  about  six  miles  fiirther  East,  and  2370  feet 
highy  is  remarkable  for  a  conspicuous  mass  of  naked 
rock  on  its  summit,  about  100  feet  in  height,  which 
forms  a  landmark  to  the  coasting-vessels.  Caimemount, 
in  the  South  part  of  the  Grampians,  above  2500  feet 
high,  is  crossed  by  the  principal  road  to  the  Northern 
part  of  the  County.  Besides  the  Grampians,  there  are 
the  Gar\'ock  hills  on  the  South,  and  the  Arbuthnot  hills 
on  the  East  side  of  the  County  ;  both  of  which  are  low 
ranges,  never  exceeding  500  feet  in  height,  and  in  most 
places  cultivated  nearly  to  their  summits. 

To  the  South  of  the  Grampians  lies  the  district  called  Aspect 
the  HoWt  or  hollow  of  the  Meams ;  a  deep  and  broad 
▼alley,  enclosed  by  hills  on  every  side  but  the  South- 
West,  and  exhibiting  a  rich  variety  of  cultivated  scenery. 
The  portion  of  the  County  lying  Northward  of  the  Dee 
presents  an  agreeable  succession  of  wooded  hills,  rising 
one  above  another  from  the  water-side  till  they  termi- 
nate at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  in  the  lofly 
Mount  Fare.  The  tract  confined  between  the  Dee  and 
the  Grampian  hills  is  steep  and  narrow,  the  cultivated 
ground  rarely  extending  above  three  miles  from  the 
river.  Tlie  hilly  country  along  the  coast  is  in  general 
waste  and  sterile  ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stone- 
haven it  is  highly  cultivated.  To  the  North  of  that  town 
the  soil  of  the  hills  is  naturally  so  poor  as  apparently  to 
defy  all  attempts  at  improvement;   but  towards  the 
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Pirt«Dld  kf  VwpkftM,  Md  by  Poet*  ranp, 
—  WlN»t»  firt  was  kimditd  at  th«  Prophet'*  lamp, 

EXSQ.  The  time  of  rast,  the  prombM  tabbath  comes. 

Coutprr.     The  Tatk,  book  vi. 

KINE,  cootrMtcd  from   cowen^  the  plural  of  cow 

&  ^r  to  fyue  hundreth  hie  ilk  {ere  to  his  Urdere. 

72.  Brumtc,  p.  28. 

0>er  tmoagt  he  tettc^  a  ^eoeaBd  kit  he  toke. 

At    lb,  p.  28. 

Hiree  larfe  aowes  had  she,  and  do  mo  : 
Three  kme,  and  eke  a  »heep  that  highte  Malle. 

Ckameer.     The  Aoiwim  Prcttia  Proto^tUf  t.  14838. 

And  eke  til  ttran^ra  in  that  region 
Anyeiiif ,  to  his  kyne  for  food  assyod  ; 
The  fayreet  Jkfme  aliue,  bet  of  the' fiercest  kyvd. 

Spenaer.    Faerit  Qme^mej  book  ? .  can.  10. 

IBS  neetioo  of  the  peristaltick  motion  puts  me  in  mind  of  aa 
ecahr  denooflralioB  of  it  in  the  gullet  of  ihee  wbefl  they  chew  the 
cd^  which  I  have  ofteo  beheld  with  pleasure. 

Rm^.    Of  the  Creaium,  part  ii.  p.  317. 

TW  very  kme^  that  gambol  at  high  noon. 
The  total  herd  receiving  first  from  one 
That  leads  the  daoce,  a  summoos  to  be  gay, 
Tbonfh  wild  their  siraoge  vagaries,  and  uncouth 
IWir  efforts. 

Cowper,    The  Tosi,  book  vL 

A.  S.   cyn^,    cffnigt  caning; 

from   the  A.  S.   cennan ;    Gcr. 

konnen,  icire^  and  thence  pone. 

••  Cuniji^r  says  Verstej^an,  "  is 

as  much  in  signification  as  one 

expecially  valiant,  and  this  bein^ 

the  title  of  the  chiefe  of  all,  ex- 

presseth  him  the  roost  apparent 

.  incoura^rc  or  valour.  And  certain 

I  it  is  that  the  kingit  of  most  na- 

I  tions   were    in    the    beginning 

elected  and  chosen  by  the  peo* 

pie  to  raigrne  over  them,  in  re- 

gtird  of  the  greatnesse  of  their 

courage,  valour,   and   strength, 

as  bein^  therefore  best  able  to 

defend  and  goveme  them.*'     In 

the  Quotation  from  R.  of  Olou- 

it  is  applied  to  a  female  sovereign  ;  by  Bacon  to 

and  female  united. 

To  caase  to  be,  to  make  a  king,  to  invest  with  royal 

aadiority ;  to  niU  as  a  king. 

heo  madea  io  Engeloodci  and  se^en  bute  fyae. 

B,  Gioticetlerf  p.  4. 

Aid  hiddea  detpit,  that  womman  k^g  schulde  be. 

fd,  p.  37. 

A  dojiter  ich  hane  of  gret  prys,  h  noble  &  god  al  so, 


KINO.«. 

Kino,  n. 

&INO-CEAFT, 
KfHQDOM, 

Ki'MoDomis 

k/jiohooo, 

Ki'nolbss, 

Kl'ifflLINO, 

Ki'noLV,  aty. 
KfrtoLU^  adv. 
JLi'jfosaip, 

Kl2«G-B£COIfINO, 
Kl  NO-CARDINAL, 
KnrO-EILLEB, 

Knto-KiLLiuro, 

Kllta-PRIEST, 
Ki'aOLY-POOR. 


Y  jgem  here  ¥e  to  ^i  wvf,  ^  jef  ^ou  woit  by  leue  here, 
y*  )ridde  del  my  kgm^Jom  y  jeue  ^  to  be  ny  fere. 

Jd.  p.  12. 

)•  1(|af  kj  ded  }9r,  ^  was  ^is  lond  AgngleM,  wat  halt  y t  to  telle 
loate?  Id.  p.  105. 

Feve  k  teeety  jere  was  he  if»^,  &  ^rgh  no  folie 
!iiMr  ia  his  lyue  a  fote  of  k>ad  let. 

R.  Bnmne,  p.  S7. 

K^newolf  toke  >e  k^mgdmrn  (for  better  iHol  eot  fblle) 
*ei^  leke  >e  foaute  of  >e  k^gn  aUe, 
Ai  hie  eMiilies  had  it  befor  baud. 

Id.  p.  9. 

Virl  eefe  toyott  tnat  naeye  nrofetis  and  kytgk  wolden  hane  seya 
Ao  thiagis  that  ye  seen :  and  Ihei  sigbea  not,  and  here  tho  thingii 
thai  y%  Eerea :  aad  thel  herden  not 


For  I  tell  you  that  nnany  prophetes  and  kintjt  have  deiyred  to  te 
those  tliyn;res  wliiche  ye  se,  and  haue  not  »enc  the:  and  to  heare 
those  thiuges  which  ye  heare,  &  haue  not  heard  them. 

In  tho  Jaic«  Jon  Dsptistcam,  and  prechide  in  the  desert  of  Judee. 
And  seide  do  ye  penaunce  for  ihe  kingdom  of  hevenes  schal  neigh. 

mc/if.     Matthew,  ch.  iii. 

Id  those  dayes  John  the  Baptist  came  &  preached  in  y*  wyMeraee 
of  Jewry,  saying:  Repent,  ih^himgdom  of  heauen  is  at  hande. 

Bibie,  Anno  1551. 

Urns  by  these  wavM  shul  men  ben  auaunced  :  ensample  of  Dauid 
that  from  keeping  of  sheepe,  was  drawn  vp  into  the  order  of  kinglf 
goueroauDce. 

Chaucer.     The  Tetiament  o/  Zewe,  book  L  fol.  290. 

And  thus  was  he  from  his  kyngdome 
Into  the  wilde  foreste  drawe  : 
Where  that  the  mighty  God's  lawe, 
Through  his  power  did  him  traneforme 
Fro  man  into  a  beasteit  forme. 

Ovwer.     Com/.  Anu  book  i.  foL  25. 

To  erery  nan  bdongcth  lore, 
But  to  Bo  man  belongeth  mote 
Than  to  a  kymgr,  whiche  hath  to  lede 
The  people,  for  his  kgnghrd 
He  male  hem  both  saoe  and  spille. 

M.    Ih.  book  tK.  foL  151. 

That  which  we  call  in  one  sillable  king  in  Rnglifih,  the  old  English- 
men and  the  Saxon«,  from  whom  our  tongue  is  derired,  to  this  day 
call  in  two  sillables,  cynimg,  which  whether  it  cometh  of  cen  or  kem^ 
which  betokencth  to  know  and  undersUnd,  or  can,  which  betokenetb 
to  be  able,  or  to  haue  power,  I  cannot  tell. 

Smith.     The  CotHmomwealth  ofEmglomd,  book  i.  ch.  ix. 

For,  my  good  leige,  »hee  is  so  idly  km^d. 
Her  scepter  so  fantastically  borne, 
Bv  a  vain,  giddie,  shallow,  humourous  youth, 
That  fear  attends  her  not 

Shmkapeare.     Hemrg  y.  fol.  76. 
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Then  crushing  Penurie 


Perswades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  kingt 
Then  am  I  kiitg'd  againe  :  and  hy  and  by, 
Thinke  that  I  am  rmkimg*d  by  BuUingbrooke, 
And  straight  am  nothing. 

Id.     B^ckard  II.  hi  44. 

But  this  is  now  done,  by  the  prowesse  and  denotion  of  Perdinaedo 
and  Nabella,  kingt  o(  Spaine ;  who  haue  (to  their  immortal  honour) 
reeooered  the  great  and  rich  kingdome  of  Granada. 

ifaeepi.     H^nrg  VII.  fol.  106. 

Certcs,  said  then  the  prince,  the  God  is  iust. 
That  taketh  vengeance  of  his  penple*s  spoyle  : 

For,  were  no  law  in  loue,  but,  all  that  lust 
Mi(»ht  them  oppresse,  aad  painfully  tarmoile, 
His  Mngdowte  woUli  eoaiimio  bat  a  while. 

SpmMtr.     Fmerie  Querme,  book  xu  can.  8. 


Imagin'd  worth 


Holds  in  his  bloud  such  swolne  and  hot  discourse. 
That  *twiat  his  mentall  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdom* d  Achilles  in  commotion  rages, 
And  batters  down  himself. 

Shaktpeare.     Tngbu  mmd  Qrt9mdt,  fol.  88. 

But  forgetteth  altogether  that  the  tribune«hip  was  committed  auto 
him  by  the  people  of  Rome :  committed  I  say,  and  put  Into  his  hands 
for  to  assist  prirat  persons,  and  to  mainteine  their  libertiet,  and  oot 
to  uphold  the  king'iike  rule  and  royaltie  of  a  consull. 

Hoikmd.    Lhima,  foL  1025. 

For  the  which  his  inordinate  dooings,  hia  nobles  conspired  against 
him,  and  ftnallie  depnued  him  of  allhia  honour  and  kimgHe  dignitie, 
after  he  had  reigned  about  the  space  of  one  yeare. 

Hpiinskedf  ToL  L  book  iii.  ch.  rii.  p.  460. 

Whefpas  mlaisten  bear  not  the  person  of  Christ  ia  his  prieithood 
orANfsAt^  bless  aot  as  he  bleisg%  are  not  by  their  blessing  greater 
than  Abraham. 

MtUNm.     mrrht,  voL  i.  fol.  566.    Tkt  Mkeimi  Memm  H 
Hirehmgi  out  of  the  Church. 
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09     C<HiBt J ;  at  Chtrlerine  Cattle,  in  particular,  all  the  old 
HY.  trees  are  stunted  by  the  irj,  which  has  been  neprligenlly 
*         allowed  to  coTcr  them  with  its  luxuriant  wreaths. 
H^  Wheat  is  gprown  in  very  small  quantities  in  this 

CcMinty ;  the  chief  crops  are  oats  and  barley.  Green 
crops  become  every  day  more  usual ;  young  cattle  are 
rcmred  on  the  coarse  pastures  near  the  bogrs ;  and  the 
ahecp-walks  on  the  light,  gravelly  soils  are  found  not 
only  to  fatten  well,  but  also  to  improve  the  fleece. 

The  river  Barrow,  which  rises  in  the  Slievebloom 
Mountains,  runs  along  the  borders  of  this  County  for 
e  miles.     Tlie  Shannon  bounds  it  on  the  West,  and 
Ives  the  Great  and  Little  Brosna,  flowing  from  the 
of  Allen.    The  latter  of  these  is  a  fine  navigable 
riwer,  well  embanked  and  bordered  with  good  land.  The 
^ief  lakes  are  Lough  Annagh  and  Lough  Pallis ;  but 
thesM  are  but  drainages  of  the  bog,  and  have  no  recom- 
mendations on  the  score  of  scenery. 

Tlie  principal  proprietors  of  the  King^s  County  are 
Jjordn  Rosse,  Di^^y,  Charie?ille,  Messrs.  Daly,  Step- 
and  Bernard.     These  individuals  possess  so  large 
portion  of  the  County,  that  the  remaining  proprietors 
hardly  numerous  enough  to  make  a  Grand  Jury. 
ClBarleTille  Castle,  built  by  Mr.  Johnson,  afler  the  de- 
sign of  Lord  Charieville,  is  a  superb  Gothic  edifice,  in  a 
wreCdied  situation,  nothing  but  bogs  being  visible  be* 
Toad  the  walls  of  the  demesne. 

Close  to  the  grounds  of  Lord  Charleville  is  the  town 
of  TWUomore, '  which,  by  the  exertions  of  his  Lordship, 
Ilea  been  changed  from  a  wretched  assemblage  of  mua« 
borela  into  a  neat,  thriving  place.  The  grand  canal 
peeees  tbroagh  the  town,  which  has  thus  the  advantages 
of  m  weler-eommunication  both  with  Dublin  and  the 
Shennee.  Population,  in  1891,  bbi7.  Distance  firom 
DvbliB  46  miles  W.  S.  W. 

^irr,  sitoated  on  a  small  river  which  runs  into  the 
SlmaooD,  near  the  confines  of  Tipperary,  is  the  County 
It  was  formerly  called  Parumd  Town^  from  the 
ofFusone.    Population,  in  1821,  5406.   Distant 
Dublin  03  miles.     Bana^her^  situated  on   the 
which  is  crossed  here  by  a  fine  bridge,  is  dis- 
chiefly  by  its  Free-School,  which  bears  a 
repetation.    PortaHin^n^  on  the  Barrow,  which 
diTidea  the  King's  and  Queen's  Counties,  is  a  neat 
popaloQS  town,  chiefly  inhabited  by  persons  of  small 
t  fortune.     A  great  number  of  French  re- 
ef the  better  orders  settled  here  at  the  time  of 
the  Bevolntion ;  some  of  them  established  seminaries, 
Fmrtarlington  acquired  at  once  that  character  of 
and  politeness  which  it  still  retains. 
popalatlon  of  the  County,  in  1821,  was  131,088. 
Sir  Chailes  Coote,  SiatUiical  Survey  of  the  Kinffi 
Ctmmhf. 
KINGSTON  vpon  Hull,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
Hull,  a  Borough  and  Seaport  Town  in  the 
RkUng  of  the  County  of  York,  (though  within  its 
precincts  a  Town  and  County  of  itself,)  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  from  which  it  derives  its 
and  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  Humber,  about 
from  its  mouth.    The  site  of  this  important 
couimcieial  town  was  occupied  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Xnith  eantnry  by  two  small  hamlets,  My  ton  and  Wike; 
aad  the  Port  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  sagacity  of 
Edward  I.,  who,  accidentally  viewing  the  spot  while 

Icogmged  in  a  hunting  party,  was  forcibly  struck  by  the 
mat  coDvenieBee  which  it  seemed  to  present  for  trade. 
Haning  dbiaiBcd  possession  of  its  soil  by  exchange  with 


its  Lord,  the  Abbot  of  Meaui,  he  oflTered  great  privileges 
to  settlers ;  and  having  built  there  a  residence  for  him« 
self,  he  gave  the  place  the  name  of  Kingston,  and  con- 
stituted it  a  Royal  Borough.  In  a  few  years  it  attracted 
numerous  colonists,  and  very  rajndly  attained  preemi- 
nence over  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  declined  in 
similar  proportion. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  tlie  town  was  much  aided 
by  the  influence  of  William  de  la  Pole,  a  merchant,  bom 
at  Ravenspum  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  an  early  settler 
in  Kingston.  His  loyalty  and  attachment  to  Edward  IIL 
raised  him  to  high  honours,  and  his  family,  aAerwards 
so  distinguished  in  English  History,  continued  to  he 
benefactors  to  the  town  of  their  nativity.  Michael  de 
la  Pole,  Lord  Chancellor  in  tlie  6th  Richard  II.,  and 
afterwards  Earl  of  Suffolk,  erected  a  superb  Palace 
opposite  SL  Mary's  Church,  in  Market-Gate,  and  three 
other  houses,  two  within  the  town  and  a  third  at  a 
small  distance  from  it  If  we  credit  one  of  the  narra- 
tors of  this  magnificence,  the  face  of  the  neighbourhood 
must  have  been  grievously  changed  in  the  lapse  of  five 
centuries.  Tickell  speaks  of  one  of  these  nutuoru  de 
plaiiance  as  commanding  a  delightful  prospect  of  the 
country  adjacent.  {Hist,  ofHuU^  39.) 

It  is  to  the  first  Eari  of  Suffolk  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Hull  are  indebted  for  their  supplies  of  fresh  water  by 
the  canal  from  Anlaby  spring,  between  four  and  five 
miles  distant ;  and  to  the  same  munificent  patron  is 
assigrned  the  revival  of  the  art  of  brick-making,  of  which 
material  his  Palace,  built  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
was  chiefly  constructed.  Henry  VI.,  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  modelled  the  Corporation  in  its  present 
form,  and  constituted  the  town  with  its  precincts  (com* 
prising  Hessle,  North  Ferriby,  Swanland,  West-Ella, 
Kirk-Ella,  Tranby,  Willerby,  Woolferton,  Anlaby,  and 
all  the  site  of  the  Abbey  of  Haltemprise)  a  County  of 
itself.  The  town  acknowledged  the  bounty  of  ita 
Sovereign  by  faithfully  adhering  to  him  through  his 
misfortunes  and  fall ;  and  so  heavy  was  the  debt  incurred 
by  the  activity  of  the  Burghers  in  his  support,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  pull  down  and  sell  the  materials  of  a 
stately  and  new-built  Cross,  in  order  to  discharge  it. 

Hull  was  twice  visited  by  Henry  VIII.  during  a  pro* 
gress  in  1541  ;  and  the  consequence  of  the  Royal  in- 
spection was  the  suppression  of  its  Religious  Houses, 
and  large  additions  to  its  means  of  defence.  During 
the  Great  Rebellion,  its  occupation  by  Sir  John  Hotham 
for  the  Parliament,  the  importance  which  the  King  at- 
tached to  its  possession,  his  unsuccessfiil  attempt  to 
enter  it  peaceably,  its  siege,  and  the  tragric  end  of  Sir 
John  Hotham  and  his  son,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition  here.  The  chief  incident  affecting  the  welfiire 
of  the  town  since  the  Restoration,  is  the  establishment 
of  a  very  important  branch  of  commerce  in  the  Green- 
land Fishery.  The  enterprise  of  a  merchant  of  Hull, 
Mr.  Standidge,  by  exertions  commenced  about  the  year 
1766,  has  rendered  his  town  the  emporium  of  that  trade. 

Hull,  though  walled  round  as  early  as  the  year  1S2S; 
is  now  an  open  town,  of  a  triangular  form,  the  longest 
sides  being  swept  by  the  rivers  Hull  and  Humber ;  and 
its  appearance  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  numerous 
docks,  the  only  approaches  being  by  drawbridges  thrown 
across  them.  The  High  Street,  formerly  called  Hull 
Street,  extends  somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
length,  along  the  bank  of  the  river  from  North  to  South. 
It  is  dirty,  narrow,  and  irregularly  built.  On  the  East 
many  stairs  or  staiths  open  to  the  river.     On  the  West 
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several  streets  strike  out  at  right  angles  to  Lowgate  and 
the  MarkeUplaoe,  which  run  neariy  parallel  to  the  High 
Street  On  the  West  side  of  Lowgate«  which  is  broad 
and  handsome,  nearly  opposite  to  St.  Mary's  Church* 
stood  the  magnificent  Palace  of  the  De  la  Poles,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned.  Its  last  vestige,  the  GFate- 
way,  was  removed  in  1771.  The  Market-place  is 
spacious,  and  surrounded  by  good  houses.  Near  the 
Southern  end  stands  an  equestrian  statue  of  William  III. 
by  Scheemaker,  erected  by  subscription  in  1734.  Here 
also  is  the  site  of  an  Augustine  Monastery.  In  White* 
fnargate,  on  a  site  once  occupied  by  Carmelites,  stands 
the  CostoDi-House,  originally  built  for  an  Inn. 

On  the  North,  the  town  has  been  laigely  and  hand- 
somely extended  of  late  years ;  and  the  streets  connect- 
ing it  with  the  adjoining  Parish  of  Sculcoates  betoken 
great  increase  of  wealth  in  the  inhabitants.  The 
North  Bridge,  leading  to  Holdemess,  consists  of  two 
stone  arches,  communicating  by  a  drawbridge.  The 
North  Block  House,  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  which  stood 
in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  Eastern  bank,  has  been 
demolished.  A  walk,  nearly  thvse-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length,  extends  Southward  along  the  East  bank  of 
the  Hull  to  the  Humber,  leading  to  the  citadel,  which 
is  strongly  fortified. 

Hull  has  three  Churdies ;  the  Holy  Trinity,  consisting 
of  a  nave,  side  aisles,  transept,  and  tower,  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  pointed  style  in  the  commencement  of  the 
XlVth  century :  St  Mary's,  the  Low  Church,  dating 
about  20  years  later  than  the  first  named,  but  which, 
for  the  most  part,  was  demolished  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  has  since  received  several  additions. 
Both  these  are  Vicavages.  St  John's  is  a  plain  brick 
structure,  erected  in  1791. 

The  Trinity  House,  designed  for  the  reception  of  de* 
eayed  seamen  and  their  wives  or  widows,  was  originally 
a  Guild,  established  in  1369.  The  present  House,  a 
spacious  quadrangle,  was  built  in  1753.  The  Charter- 
House  Hospital  is  an  Almshouse,  founded  by  Michael 
de  la  Pole.  Besides  these  are  many  other  Hospitals 
and  charitable  institudons,  and  a  Greneral  Inficinary. 
The  Docks  were  commenced  under  the  protection  of  an 
incorporated  Company  in  1774,  and  are  of  great  extent. 
The  Old  North  Dock  contains  neariy  ten  acres;  the 
Humber  Dock  more  than  seven ;  and  the  Junction  Dock* 
between  the  two  former,  just  completed,  about  six  acres. 
The  inland  trade  of  Hull  exceeds  Uiat  of  any  other  port 
in  England. 

HuU  has  returned  two  Members  to  Parliament  since 
the  SSd  Edward  L  The  viUages  of  Sculcoates  and 
Drypool  may  be  considered  as  incorporated  in  the  town. 

Population,  in  1821,28,591.  Distant  from  London 
170  miles ;  from  York,  S.  £.,  36 ;  from  Beveriey,  S.,  8. 

KINROSS-SHIRE,  one  of  the  smallest  Counties  in 
Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the  West  and  North  by  the 
County  of  Perth,  and  on  the  East  and  South  by  Fife- 
shire.  In  its  greatest  length  from  East  to  West  it  does 
not  exceed  thirteen  miles,  and  is  nowhere  above  eleven 
miles  brood.  It  is  supposed  to  oontain  about  8388 
square  miles,  or  42,536  Scottish  acres. 

The  County  is  the  highest  land  in  the  peninsula  be* 
iween  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Tay ;  but  is  sheltered  on 
the  North  and  West  by  the  Ochil  hills,  from  which  se* 
vend  streams  ran  towards  the  Soath-Eaat  through  Kin* 
ross-shire.  From  its  exposure  to  the  South  it  enjoys  a 
tolerably  mild  and  g^ial  climate.  The  soil  is  in  general 
dry  and  somewhat  lights  inclining  to  gravel ;  with  dis* 


tricts,  however,  intararingled  of  clay  and  kmm.    The  RDirRO^ 
prodoctivB  land  is  supposed  to  exceed  30,000  EngHsb    SHOtE, 
acres,  or  three-fifths  of  the  whole.  ^^v^*/ 

The  streams  which  flow  from  the  Ochil  hills  IhnMigfa  LocbkuB. 
Kinross-shire,  are  received  on  tiie  Soutii-£astem  bor- 
ders of  the  County  ia  the  eelebraied  Lake  of  Lochleven, 
which  is  considered  to  be  the  asost  beaotifiil  and  picte* 
fttsque  collection  of  water  to  be  fbnsd  in  tlie  lowland 
districts  of  Scotland.  This  Lake  is  about  fifteen  macs 
in  eireomierence  and  covers  an  area  of  3460  Scottish 
acres.  The  Benartie  and  Lomond  fatUs  run  dose  to  ila 
Southern  border,  while  the  opposite  shores  are  adorned 
by  low  but  rich  and  varie|g;ated  scenery.  It  oontaiaa 
fiirur  islands,  the  largest  of'which,  situated  on  the  Soutil. 
East  side,  and  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Jnck^  loefa  isU&i 
has  an  extent  of  nearly  thirty  Scottish  acres ;  this  idand 
is  also  named  St.  Serf's,  from  an  ancient  Priory,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Serf,  or  Servanas,  which  formeriy  stood 
upon  it.  The  Castle  of  Lochleven  occapies  the  island  Caakcf 
which  ranks  next  in  size,  having  about  two  acres  in  ex*  IiN:kl<««o. 
tent;  it  is  situated  on  the  North-Westera  angle  of  tha 
lake,  about  half  a  mile  fiom  ^e  shore.  The  Castle  was 
founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Pougal,  son  of  Dou* 
gart.  King  of  the  Picts.  It  was  afterwards  a  royal  re- 
sidence, and  was  granted  by  Robert  IIL  to  Douglas, 
the  Lord  of  Leven,  by  whom  its  natunl  strength  was 
increased.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  rampart  is  585  feet. 
A  square  tower,  standing  on  the  Northern  part  of  the 
rampart,  is  all  that  remains  of  a  fortress,  which,  in  the 
XrVth  century,  was  able  to  sustain  a  memorable  siege. 
Lochleven  castle  derives  an  interest  from  its  ooanectioa 
with  the  history  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who*  was  con- 
fined in  it  when  taken  prisoner  by  the  Confederate  Lords 
after  the  defeat  at  Caiberry  hill.  The  other  two  isUnds, 
called  the  Paddock-bower  and  the  Reed*bower,  are  veiy 
small,  and  derive  importance  only  ftom  heightening  the 
scenery  of  the  lake. 

Lochleven  is  309  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  |  ito 
greatest  depth  is  87  feet,  but  round  its  shores  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  shallow  water  and  marshy  land  adjoining. 
If  measures  were  taken  to  reduce  the  level  of  the  Inke, 
a  greats  tract  of  improvable  land  might  be  thereby  r^ 
claimed ;  the  air  would  be  freed  ftt)m  pestilential  ex* 
halations ;  and  the  climate  would  be  improved  by  less* 
ening  the  quantity  of  chilling  evaporation.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  a  cut  of  three  miles  and  a  half  would 
reduce  the  level  of  the  lake  about  five  feet,  at  an  ex« 
pense  of  £4664.  By  this  measure  no  less  than  893 
Scottish  acres  of  land  might  be  reclaimed :  if  the  watera 
of  the  lake  were  lowered  but  two  feet  and  a  hal^  the 
consequence  would  be  the  gaining  of  447  acres.  The 
chief  objections  to  these  plans  of  public  advantage  aiise 
from  the  interests  of  those  who  own  mills  on  the  river 
Leven,  which  dischaiiges  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and 
whose  property  might  sufier  some  trifling  deterioration 
by  the  lowering  of  the  water-level.  The  fishery  of  Lioob* 
leven,  which  abounds  in  trout,  pike,  perch,  and  eels,  ia 
rented  at  about  ^100  per  annum. 

The  population  of  this  County  is  chiefly  supported  by  Statotics^ 
agriculture.  Notwithstanding  the  abundanee  of  eosl 
and  of  water-power  for  mills,  there  are  no  manufrcturea 
carried  on  here,  except  the  weaving  of  coarse  linens. 
Kinross-shire  formed  a  part  of  the  County  of  Fife  until 
1420,  and  at  first  embraced  only  four  parishes.  At 
present  it  is  enlarged  to  five  parishes,  with  parts  of  two 
others.  It  sends,  alternately  with  the  County  of  Clack- 
mannon,  one  Member  to  Parliament.    The  fieeholdcn 
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BOftS-  do  Mt  dcccd  twenty  iu  number.     PopuJation,  in  1S21, 
m.    7762. 

HY^y  Hie  only  villages  in  the  County  are  Kinrou  aiid  Mil- 
maikorl  i  the  former  is  the  County  Town,  and  occupies 
a  fine  situation  in  a  plain  at  the  West  end  of  Lochleven, 
an  tha  great  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Perth.  The  manu- 
&ctiune  of  cutlery  was  formerly  carried  on  here,  but  has 
OMT  ceased  altogether.  The  town  consisbi  of  a  single 
Stiaet  of  tolerably  well-built  houses ;  it  has  four  annual 
6iia.  Tha  inhabitants,  who  amounted,  in  1821,  to  about 
1800,  an  chiefly  employed  in  weaving  cotton  goods  for 
tha  Glasgow  manufactures. 

Dc  Graham,  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Kin" 
warn  amd  Claeianannon ;  Libbeld,  HUlory  of  Fife  and 
Ekurom;  Playfiur,  Geographical  and  Statistical  Account 
rfSeaOamd.  voL  i. 

UNTYRE,  or  Cakn-tir,  which  in  Gaelic  signifies 
At  JBeadUuuU  a  district  of  Argyleshire,  is  a  long,  narrow 
ywpntory  lymg  between  the  Ocean  on  the  West,  an4 
Lsdi  Finn,  or  Fyne,  on  the  East     It  is  united  to  the 
dMlrid  of  Knapdale  by  the  sandy  isthmus  of  Tarbert, 
which  ia  not  above  a  mile  wide,  and  so  even  that  boats 
ba  dragged  across  from  the  Ocean  to  the  interior 
This  was  the  ancient  practice  ;  but  at  present  the 
1,  cot  across  the  peninsula  in  North  Knap- 
ataB€q>eBse  of  XI 40,000,  shortens  the  naviga- 
boM  the  Hebrides  and  ports  of  the  Western  High- 
«a  800  miles.     The  promontory  of  Kintyre  is 
about  40  miles  in  length,  and  7  in  breadth.     A  range 
of  hiilo^  about  1000  feet  in   height,  rims  through  its 
length  near  its  Eastern  side,  hut  yet  it  contains 
kral  kad  than  any  other  district  in  Argyleshire. 

chiefly  Highlandcn,  who   speak 

a  coaaiderable  number  from  the  Lowlands 

indoced  of  late  years  to  settle  there  for  the 

of  the  lands.     The  people  derive  their  prin- 

Brom  the  herrings,  which  annually  visit 

in  immense  shoals :  the  quantity  taken  in 

1U#  aniawntrd,  it  is  said,  to  130,000  barrels.     There 

li  iittlo  industry  in  the  district,  nor  any  town  of  im- 

eaoq>t  Campbeltown.     The  popalatiun  of  the 

MMuted,  in  1821,  to  20,66S. 

in  ancient  times  part  of  the  dominion 

af  |Im»  JLtffds  of  the  Isles,  and  even  in  the  With  cen- 

Iwrf  ika  local  Chieftains  hardly  acknowledged  the  autho- 

^t§  of  tha  Kings  of  Scotland.     In  consequence  of  their 

iamrirnvdinalion,  James  V.  of  Scotland  granted  the  Lord- 

of  Kioiyre,  which  was  then  in  the  possesKion  of  Sir 

Macdonald,  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  which  grant 

WBO  coafiimed  in  the  year  1641.     The  Duke  of  Ar^ryle 

li  aft  proBcni  the  proprietor  of  nearly  the  whole  district. 

Soutbem  point  of  the  peninsula,  named  the  Mull  of 

\  a  Light-house  built  on  the  rocks,  called 

te  McrohaBlB,  at  the  height  or23i)  feet  above  the  level 

if  Iha  aca  at  high  water,  in  longitude  5""  46'  West,  laU- 

W  W  North. 

wmpbeUowHt  the  chief  place  of  the  district,  is  situ- 

oa  an  excellent  harbour,   at   the   Soutli-Eastem 

lity  of  the   peninsula.     The   harbour,    opening 

Iho  Frith  of  Clyde,  is  sheltereil  from  the  heavy 

rolls  in  from  the  Ocean,  and  is  still  further 

from  East  and  South-East  winds  by  an  island 

covers  its  entrance.     The  position  of  Campbel- 

BomnandiBg  the  navigation  of  Lochs  Finn  and 

tha  VHlh  of  Clyde,  renders  it  a  station  of  great  import* 

mwe  lo  the  revenue-cruisers.      The   inhabitants   are 

■liloyod  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  distillation,  and 


the  herring-fisheries.     The  steam-boat  commnnication  KINT\'fi£L 
with  the  Northern  coast  of  Ireland,  which  commenced         — 
in  1822,  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  town.     The     ^l?5* 
packets,  which  start  from  Greenock  in  the  morning  for  bWGHT 
Londonderry,  usually  land  the  passengers  for  the  night 
at  Campbeltown,  and  complete  the  voyage  early  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  stopping  for  a  few  hours  at  noon  at  the 
Giant's  Causeway. 

In  1701,  Campbeltown  was  erected  a  Royal  Burgh, 
and  united  with  Ayr,  Irvine,  Inverary,  and  Rothsay,  to  re- 
turn one  Member  to  ParliameuL  In  1821,  the  population 
of  the  Town  was  6445.     175  miles  W.  from  Edinburgh. 
KIRK,  \      The  Scotch  and  the  inhabitants 

Ki'rkman,  Vof  the  North  of  England  so  call  the 

Ki'rc-pill4r  .J  church  ;    the   hard    k  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  Gr.  Kvpiaxi), 

Birisd  ha  it  at  Rapysdon,  and  io  ^  kirke  ha  lis. 

R.  Onmne,  p.  9. 

Some  frandea  be  kad,  ^  biried  it  in  karke-f/mi. 

ill.  p.  54. 

And  all  %o  feeble,  and  in  Mch  wise 
I  was,  that  vnneth  might  I  rise 
So  fare  trauaiird,  and  so  faint 
That  neither  knew  I  kirk^  ne  saint, 
Ne  what  was  what,  ne  who  was  who 

Chamcer.     The  Uremmf,  hi  362. 

To  hrke  the  narre,  to  Gud  more  farre, 
Has  beeo  an  old-<»aid  saw. 

SpmtfT,     Sheph^rtCt  Ca/endar,     Julffm 

Yat  our  Sir  John,  to  aay  to-morrow, 
At  the  kirk^^  w  hen  it  is  holiday  : 
For  well  he  means,  but  little  can  say. 

Jtf.    7ft.    Afby. 

And  home  they  hasten  the  posta  to  dighl, 
And  all  the  kirk^-piU*r»  ere  day-lifrht, 
With  hawihnrne  bu<h  and  sweet  eglantia*, 
And  girionds  of  roses,  and  sops  in  wint. 

u.  a. 

Let  neither  your  gouemnr,  nor  your  Atrinaan,  nor  tboaa  who  to 
often  hath  faUsifyed  their  fayih  and  promise,  and  by  treachery  and 
falshode  be  accuntomed  to  proroge  the  tyme,  feede  you  forth  with 
fayre  wordes,  and  bring  tou  into  the  snare,  from  whence  they  rannoC 
deliuar  you  Gra/itt.     Edmurd  VL     Tkt  tkirdt  »r. 

TYie  violent  men  among  them  were  ever  pressing  the  purging  the 
kirkf  as  iher  callrd  it ;  thst  i^.  the  ejecting  all  the  episcopal  clergy. 
Bmrnet!    Chem  Timet,  hook  i.  p.  41.     Be/vre  the  Re/wnmmt»mL. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  a  County  of  Scotland,  com- 
prehending the  Kast  and  middle  parts  of  Galloway.  It 
in  entitled  a  Stewartry,  and  not  a  Shire.  The  name 
Kirkcudbright^  which  has  passed  from  the  town  to  the 
Comity,  signifies  the  Church  of  Cuthbcrt,  a  Saint  who 
died  in  the  year  6K7  ;  it  is  freiiuently  pronounced,  ac- 
cording to  the  Gaelic  form,  Kilcubrie.  The  Stewartry 
has  the  Solway  Frith  on  the  South ;  Dumfriesshire  on 
the  East  and  North-East;  Ayrshire  on  the  North  and 
North- West;  and  Wigtonshire,  or  Western  Galloway* 
on  the  West.  It  forms  an  irregular  figure,  extending 
from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  44  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  21  to  31  miles,  and  containing  a  superficies  of 
B55  square  miles,  or  547,200  statute  acres. 

From  the  Solway  Frith,  which  sweeps  round  the  Surface. 
Southern  side  of  the  Stewartry,  the  County  spreads  out 
in  a  Northern  direction  ;  and  gradually  rising  in  eleva- 
tion, it  meets  at  length  with  Ayrshire  on  the  North- 
West,  and  Dumfriesshire  on  the  North-East.  There  is 
but  little  alluvial  plain  on  the  margin  of  the  Solway ; 
the  country  is  hilly  to  the  very  shore  of  the  Frith,  and 
Yaries  only  in  the  greater  or  less  size  of  the  hills,  which 
are  everywhere  intermixed  with  valleys,  forming  the 
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X-    direetion,  throanrh  the  parish  of  Kelts  to  Wanlock-hcad 
I>-      and  the  LeadhiUa  on  the  borders  of  Dumfries  and  La- 
y*^  narkshire.     In  1770,  a  copper^nine  was  opened  on  the 
^^  rocky  shore  of  Coirend*  but  the  worics  were  soon  after 
diaeontinoed.     Ironstooe  abounds  in  the  low  districts, 
bal  the  want  of  fuel  depriTes  it  of  all  its  value. 
%.         The  dinate  of  the  Stewartry  is,  in  general,  much  the 
nae  m  that  which  prevails  along  the  Western  coast  of 
Sctolland     The  Springs  are  cold,  and  the  Summers 
nmy  ;  Che  Winters,  however,  are  not  severe.    The  high 
ceoBtry  is  afieded  by  a  severer  climate,  and  enjoys 
hM  nbuidanee.      The  moist  climate  of  the  whole 
nwiij  is  not  only  favourable  to  vegetation,  but  is  also 
Mrtieukriy  fiiendly  to  the  human  constitution.     Epi- 
wmtkt  dificaatii  are  rare,  and  longevity  is  not  unfreqnent 
■^  L—rtad  property  is  more  equally  divided  in  Kirkcud- 

h%hl  than  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  Of  about 
MM)  catntca,  above  970  are  of  less  amount  than  j£500 
Agricultural  industry  is  supposed  to  have  been 
here  at  an  esirly  date.  Wheat  was  in  remote 
AcM  cnhivated  to  a  considerable  extent:  when  Edward  I. 
Mdned  Galloway,  in  1300,  he  exported  great  quantities 
if  wkeaft  fitom  Kirkcudbright  to  the  ports  of  Cumber- 
laad,  and  even  to  Dublin,  to  be  ground  and  Inrought 
kack  to  victual  his  garrisons  in  Scotland.  Yet  in  the 
XVIICh  century  bere  and  oats  were  the  only  grains 
sallirBUd.  The  first  enclosures  were  constructed  in 
tkft  year  17S4»  and  this  important  step  towards  improve- 
Bcai  excited  in  the  first  instance  an  alarming  revolL 
Many  of  the  small  flirmers  and  cottagers  were  deprived 
ky  tM  SBclosnies  of  their  dwellings  and  support,  and 
rere  greatly  restrained  in  their  accustomed 
of  pasturage.  The  ieveiien,  as  the  malecontents 
themselves,  continued  destroying  the  new 
wnlil  they  were  suppressed  by  force.  The  use  of 
mail  was  introduced  in  1740,  but  the  rapid  pro- 
of agtieulture  in  the  Stewartry  may  be  dated  from 
17M,  since  which  year,  the  culture  of  wheat  has  re- 
golorly  increased ;  the  rental  of  the  lands  has  in  conse- 
focaco  been  much  augmented :  the  whole  land  rent  of 
vn  Stewailry  amounted,  in  1808,  to  J?167,!25. 

Galkmay  has  long  been  fiunous  for  iu  black  cattle, 

in  England  by  the  familiar  name  of  Galloways, 

turn  the  indigenous  breed  of  the  country,  brought 

rftction  by  a  mild  climate,  wholesome  pasturage, 

mttdl  attention.     About  20,000  are  annually  sent 

I  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtonshire  to  England,  and 

♦if  w  aopposed  to  bring  on  an  average  £12  a  head. 

ns  nalhre  sheep  of  Galloway  was  a  small,  hand- 

white-fiiocd  breed,  with  very  fine  wool.     It  is 

BCtaiacd  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  while 

kills   have  been  stocked  with  black-faced  sheep, 

have  been  found  best  adapted  to  the  climate 

pastUR  of  the  moors  and  highlands.     The  horses 

if  IhM  country  were  as  celebrated  as  ito  sheep.     Lith- 

r,  in  his  TraveU^   (16^8,)  observes,  that  Galloway 

nads  with  Kttle  horses,  which  for  mettle  and  riding 

nthcr  be  termed  bastard  barbs.     Shakspeare  also 

'"  to  their  celebrity,  when  he  makes  Pistol  exclaim, 

je  not  Galloway  nags."    This  breed,  it  is  said, 

allowed  to  degenerate ;  but  it  is  more  pro- 

tliai  it  has  lost  its  relative  advantages  by  the 

'  improvement  in  the  breed  of  horses  throug^ut 


great  road,  made  in  1764  throughout  the  whole 
atcnt  of  Galloway,  from  Carlihle  to  Fortpatrick,  con. 
tribotcd  cstreniely  to  the  improvement  of  the  Stewartry 
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Since  that  epoch  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the     KIRK- 
making  of  roads,   as   the   chief  of  all  improvements  ^p,^'/.* 
connected  with   agriculture.      In   1780   an   Act   was  "^"_^  v 
passed  for  repairing  the  roads  by  converting  the  Statute 
'  labour  into  payments  of  money,  and  the  powers  of  this 
Act  were   greatly  extended  by  a  subsequent  Statute, 
made  in  1797.     In  consequence  of  these  salutary  laws, 
the  roads  of  the  Stewartry  have  been  greatly  improved. 

Galloway  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  been  a  menu-  Mamifao- 
lacturing  country,  though  its  inhabitants  always  had  '"^* 
some  domestic  manufactures  in  their  rudest  forms.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  (about  the  year  1725,) 
the  country  people  wore  neither  stockings,  shoes,  nor 
shirts  :  their  whole  clothing  was  made  of  woollen  cloth, 
manufactured  at  home  from  the  raw  material  in  its 
natural  colour ;  sometimes  that  for  men's  coats  was  made 
from  a  mixture  of  white  and  black  wool,  which  gave  the 
fabric  a  mottled  appearance.  At  present  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactones  and  paper-mills  are  established  in 
several  villages,  and  a  vigorous  spirit  of  industry  diffuses 
opulence  throughout  the  country. 

The  population  of  the  Stewartry  amounted  in  t'opuliuios. 

1600     to 29,211 

181 1     83,684 

1821     88,908. 

This  rapid  increase  is  attributed  to  the  influx  of  Irish 
settlers. 

Upon  the  forfeiture  of  the  Douglases  in  1455  the  Tho Stewart 
Lordship  of  Galloway  was  annexed  to  the  Crown,  and 
the  Stewart  of  Kirkcudbright  became  the  King's  officer. 
The  Stewartry  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  part 
of  Dumfriesshire,  though  the  Stewart  was  practically 
independent  of  the  Sherifi* :  his  duties  and  authority  are 
similar  to  those  which  belong  to  the  Sheriffdom. 

Kirkcudbright,  the  chief  town  of  the  Stewartry,  and  the  Kirkcnd- 
seat  of  the  Stewart  Courts,  stands  on  the  river  Dee,  about  brif  ht. 
6  miles  from  Solway  Frith,  and  about  93  S.  S.  W.  of 
Edinburgh.     It  was  formeriy  a  Burgh  of  regality,  and 
held  of  the  Douglases,  Lords  of  Galloway,  as  superiors  ; 
but  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  Douglas  estates,  James  II.  of 
Scotland  granted  the  town  a  charter,  which  was  renewed 
and  confirmed  by  Charles  I.  in  1 633.   The  estates  of  the 
Burgh  have  been  so  well  managed,  as  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  municipal  police.     No  assess- 
ments have  been  ever  imposed  on  the  iubabitants  either 
ibr  lighting  or  paving  the  streets,  or  for  making  any 
public  improvements.  The  town  is  neat  and  well  built ; 
the  streets  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the 
houses,  though  of  moderate  size,  are  uniform  and  com- 
modious.   The  jail,  erected  in  1816,  is  the  only  edifice 
of  architectural  pretensions.    A   roomy  and   elegant 
Academy,  with  a  spacious  room  for  a  Public  Library,  has 
since  been  erected;  the  principal  teachers  in  the  Aca- 
demy receive  J^150  a  year  from  the  Corporation  funds. 
The  harbour  of  Kirkcudbright  is  the  best  in  the  Stew- 
artry ;  the  depth  of  the  water  varies,  according  to  the 
atote  of  the  tides,  from  18  to  30  fetU     Tlie  rapid  in- 
crease and  improved  appearance  of  Kirkcudbright  is  in 
some  measure  owing  to  the  existence  of  two  Building 
Societies,  the  object  of  which  is  to  form,  by  subscription* 
capital  sufficient  to  build  houses  for  all  the  members ; 
every  year  several  houses  are  buiK  by  those  Societies, 
and  tiJcen  possession  of  by  some  of  the  subscribers. 
The  environn  of  Kirkcudbright  are  remarkably  fine,  the 
rising  grounds  on  Uie  rivers  being  adorned  with  the 
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UL  mail.     It  seems,  in  some  instances,  to  hsTe  been  worn 
next  the  shirt,  if  not  to  answer  the  purpose  of  it,  and 
^      was  also  used  as  an  exterior  garment  by  Pap;ef(  when 
^^  they  waited  on  the  Nobility.     In   an  old  Poem,  the 
PHests  are  said  to  have  cut  their  cotes,  and  made  them 
intp  Curtiils»  which  indicates  that  the  Kirtles  were  short : 
but  the  Kirtle   which  formed  part  of  the  state  dress 
belonging  to  the  Knights  of  the  Bath^  was  full,  and 
feached  to  the   heels  like   the  gown  of  a  woman." 
[Drtn  and  HabUs^  349.)     In  other  places,  Strutt  ez- 
^MDS  the  usage  of  this  dress  by  the  unhappy  Jane 
Shora  ;  if  it  bad  always  expresfied  an  outer  wrapper, 
BO  dothiBg  could  have  been  adopted  less  fitting  for  the 
pofpoM  of  exposure  which  was  designed  by  her  perse- 
ctilort.     But  occasionally    it   was  of  a  very  diflferent 
■iihff.     ^  Kirtles  are  very  frequently  mentioned  in  tlie 
old  Romances.    They  are  said  to  have  been  of  different 
testnres   and  of  different  colours,    but  especially   of 
green.   (Malone,  as  we  have   seen  above,   says   red, 
but  Struts,  perhaps,  is  a  surer  authority,)  and  some- 
tfnct  they  were  laced  closely  to  the  body,  and  pro- 
bably answered  the  purpose  of  the  bodice  or  stays. 
To  appear  in  a  Kirtle  only,  seems  to  have  been  a 
naik  of  ser\'itude,  and  at  the  close  of  the  XVth  cen- 
tuwy  it  was  luied  as  a  habit  of  penance.     In  a  wardrobe- 
acoouDi  of  apparel  belonging  to  the  Royal  Family  in 
tile  eighth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  we  find  six  yards,  a 
hmXi,  mmd  bidf  a  quarter  of  cloth  allowed  for  a  Kirtle 
for  the  Queen  ;  and  in  another  instance  seven  yards  of 
purple  cloth  of  damask  gold  for  the  same  purpose ; 
whereas  only  three  yards  oftuwney  satin  were  required 
k»  neke  m  Kirtle  for  *  my  Ladv  the  Princesse,'  pro- 
bably the  Lady  Mary,  the  King  s  sister,  at  that  time 
abooi  twenty  years  of  age  ;  but  why  so  small  a  quantity 
should  be  allowed  for  her,  uiul  so  much  for  the  Queen, 
I  sfli  Mitable  to  determine.**  (Ibid.  371.) 

Stmtt's  doubt  is  easily  aaswered,  if  in  the  last  in- 
we  consider  the  Kirtle  as  a  lonif  mantle.     The 
dKgnity  of  tlie  Queen   required  a  longer  train 
alway*s  been  esteemed  a  distinction  of  rank) 
thst  of  the  Princess.     The  latter,  however,  had 
cmnse    of    complaint :     her   allowance    was   not 
f,  lor  not  much  less  than  four  feet  of  tawney  satin 
trailed  along  the  dust  behind  her,  doubtless 
J9rf  great  content 

Varioimly    written    in    old 

authors.  Arm,  kun,  cost.     A.  S. 

.   cyvan  ;     D.    kumen  ;     Ger. 

^  kuMen ;  Sw.  kynna  ;  in  Goth. 

kucjan^  oacuiari  ;  Gr.  rv<ra«. 

To  kU»  is,  to  touch  gently, 

a  alight  action  of  the  lips ;  generally,  to  touch 

geMly,  BBildly,  blandly. 


nya  nrto  Jettu  to  kyme  hvm.    And  Jems  nydc  vnto  hym  :  Jiida% 
bttrayetl  thou  the  Soooe  oi  mao  w* «  kfue, 

BMe,  Jimo  \bb\. 

And  toothly  a  wounde  of  thy  friend  (is)  to  the  Uue  harme,  ye  lir, 
aod  better  thaa  a  iaUe  kiming  in  di«cciuable  glotioi^  of  thioe  enemy. 
Chamctr.     The  Tettamunt  of  Ume,  book  i.  fol.  290. 


K^aauM-coM  nrs, 
Kx'ssiMO-causT. 


biia  ciuppede  and  etntedef  and  romforlede  hire  y  now. 

i?.  If/oucttteTj  p.  14. 

He  praied  hrm  for  laf,  m  pen  lat  him  be  utilte, 
Jk  Mute,  it  be  gode  frcude  in  luf  ft  io  a  wilte. 

i?.  Brtmme,  p.  64. 


■ee  hprede  byoi  wet.  aed  Itkeden  hut  wonJei 
%t  keeledea.  to  kium  hi«  hulle<«. 

I'ifrt  P/omktmaH.     f'itiomf  p.  4. 

Tit  while  he  wpak  :  Io  a  cmnpan^te  aivd  he  that  wat  clepid  JudAs 
M  ^  ibe  twelve,  wente  bifore  henii  and  he  earn  to  Jhenus  to  kiue 
bis.  Aa4  Jbeaae  aei4e  lo  bim,  ivdaa  bitFaie«t  ih4»u  ntannesaooe  with 
•■■•'  H'lci^.     LMke^dx.  xxW. 

WfcyVe  be  yet  ifeke :  beb«ld.  there  came  a  company,  and  he  ihtt 
VM  catled  Judas,  mm  ot  the  twelue,  weatc  before  tbem,  &  preased 


It  was  my  prety  Phips, 

Many  a  prety  i^nsie 

Had  I  of  bis  swete  muvse. 

Skellon,     The  Bole  of  PJUGp  Spwrew. 

Alas,  madam,  ibr  stealing  of  a  ki$»e^ 

Have  I  so  much  your  mynde  therin  offended  P 

Or  have  I  done  so  greuousljr  amisae, 
That  by  no  meanes  it  may  not  be  amewied  1 

^fo/.     To  km  Lout  wAtm  he  Aod  kitted^  4^ 

Bot  I  deabt  not,  so  soon  as  his  name  [Spenser]  shall  eome  into  the 
kaowledfe  of  men,  and  bis  worthiaesse  be  sounded  ia  the  trumpe  of 
faase,  bet  that  he  shall  be  not  onely  Jkitt,  bat  alao  beloued  of  all,  eoa* 
braced  of  the  most,  and  woodred  at  of  the  best. 
Spemer.  The  Epistle  o/E.  K.  to  Hartey,  prefixed  to  the  SkephtrdTt 
Catemdar, 

And  whilst  be  slept,  she  on'r  him  would  spread 
Her  mantle,  colo«r*d  like  the  starry  skye^ 

And  ber  soft  arme  lay  vedemeath  bis  bead, 
Aad  with  ambraaial  kitttt  bathe  his  eyes. 

Id,    Faerie  Qmeene,  book  iii.  can.  1. 

Men  a  Are  you  not  he  that  is  a  kitter  of  men,  io  drunkenness,  and 
a  herayer  in  sobriety  ? 

BtoMtmtmt  mmd  Fkteker,     The  Martiai  Mmidj  tet  ii.  sc  1. 

An  husband's  open  Mttimgt,  and 

His  secret  coyings,  nay, 
The  very  soule  of  loue,  more  sweet 

Than  tboe  or  I  can  say. 
n'omer,    ^tbiom't  England j  book  f .  cb.  ixir. 

Let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  greenesleeues,  haile  kiuing-eoinfiltf 
aad  aoow  eriogoes. 

SkmJktptmre.    JHerrg  fVtvet  e/  ffmdtor,  foL  59. 

ft  wiD  not  be  long  after,  I  hope,  before  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
kitting  your  Higbaess'a  hands,  and  ending  the  disooune  we  began  at 
Soesdyke. 

Sir  Wwu  Temple,     Workt^  voL  iv.  p.  969.    Letter  f  the  Frimet  of 
Oramge, 

■  She  trembling  views 

This  pomp  of  death,  and  parting  tears  renews; 

Last  with  a  4is«,  she  took  a  long  farewel. 

Drydem,     (hid,    Metmmtrpkttet^  book  iK. 

Tlie  priest  was  not  to  approach  it  but  after  so  many  bowings, 
enNHBgty  and  kittimgt  o(  the  altar. 

Bmrmet.    Uitiorp  of  tke  Refommatim,  Aam  \ 548. 

I^iere  was  a  Prince  of  Lubberiand. 
A  potentate  of  high  command, 
Teo-tbuusjnd  Bakcn  did  atlvod  him, 
Ten-thousand  Brewers  did  befrivnd  him ; 
Thev;  brought  him  kirnng-cruttt,  and  those 
Brought  him  small-beer  before  he  rose. 

King,     Art  of  Ctokety,  t.  ISL 

KIT.     Probably  contracted  from  ciUern^  or  guitar, 

4  Crr.  l*1e  have  his  little  gut  to  strini;  a  kit  with, 

For  certainly  a  royal  gut  will  sound  like  silver. 

Bemmmomt  and  Ffetckrr     Pkilutier,  act  v.  sc  1. 

Each  bore  in  hand  a  kit^  and  eech 
To  show  hi>iv  fit  he  wan  to  teach 
A  cit,  an  alderman,  a  mayor. 
Led  io  a  string  a  dancing  bear. 

Ckurckill,     Tke  Gkott,  book  iv. 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  citing  the  Dramaiia  Perwona  of 
UOrfeo,  an  Opera  represented  at  Mantua  early  in  the 
XVIIth  century,  8ay%  the  "*  Violini  piccoli  alta  Fran- 
ceat  mutt,  in  strictneaa,  aignify  small  violins ;  and  of 
theae  there  are  none  now  known,  but  that  contemptible 
inatrument  ealled  the  Kit,  which  hardly  any  but  Dan- 
cing-maateta  are  at er  known  to  toueh."  (iii.  48L  nota.) 

%  I  % 
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That  Ihe  trmin  lenrct  to  tietr  ami  direct  tbeir  flight,  and  tarn  their 
bodies  like  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  it  evident  in  the  kite,  who,  by  a 
lighl  tnruiof  of  his  train,  mott*  his  body  which  way  he  pleases. 

Hay.     Of  tke  Creation,  part  i.  p.  171. 

Jaliiis  Polloa,  in  his  ninth  book,  speaks  of  the  Melolonthe,  or  the 
kOe;  bat  I  question  whether  the  kite  of  antiquity  was  the  same  with 
ears.  Memtoin  •/  Mar,  Scnbienu,  ch.  t. 

llwy  are  not  hawks  or  kite$  ;  they  are  only  miserable  fowls  whose 
fight  is  not  above  their  dunghill  or  nenruost. 

Bmrke.     fibrkt,  vol.  vii.  p.  162.     On  the  PuHa/  of  tke  Aiiie$. 

Strutt  has  diftcusiied  the  History  of  Kites  with  rery 

amusing  gravity.     "  The  Kite,  a  paper  machine  well 

known  in  the  present  day,  which  the  boys  fly  into  the 

air,  and  retain  by  means  of  a  long  string.     It  probably 

lereived  its  denomination  from  having  originally  been 

nade  in  the  shape  of  the  bird  called  a  Kite  ;^  but  now 

the  paper  Kites  are  not  restricted  to  any  particular  form ; 

they  appear  in  great  diversity  of  figpires,  and  not  un- 

frequently  in  the  similitude  of  men  and  boys.     I  have 

been  told  that  in  China  the  flying  of  paper  Kites  is  a 

Tery  ancient  pastime,  and  practised  much  more  gene- 

r^ly  by  the  children  there  than  it  is  in  England.   From 

that  Country,  perhaps,  it  was  brought  to  us,  but  the 

time  of  its  introduction  is  unknown  to  me  ;  however,  I 

do  not  find  any  reason  to  conclude  that  it  existed  here 

mtich  more  than  a  century  back."  (SporU  and  Pcutimet^ 

345.)     Scriblerus  himself,  in  the  extract  above,  scapcely 

exceeds  this  solemn  statement ;  but  Strutt  and  Scrible- 

nia«  as  will  be  seen,  are  at  variance  about  M^XoXoV^. 

Slnitt  states  that  this  word,  rendered  in  Latin  Scamhtgui^ 

and  used  by  Ari.stophanes,   (NubfM,  763.)  is  no  other 

than  the   Iwrbarous   sport  of    spinning   Cockchafers. 

We  think  that  Strutt  is  right :  the  passage  in  Aristo- 

pbanea  is  as  follows : — 

And  ahhoQgh  it  is,  perhaps,  ambiguous  whether  the 
Dramatist  has  meant  a  Kite  or  a  Cockchafer,  it  is  plain 
dmt  the  Scholiast  understood  him  of  the  latter.     M7X0- 

Xm^st*  ovrw  ffpatf>ov<riy  oi  aKpipcarcpot'  nuen  le  \t^yov<nv 
Sn  ^mv^or  itm  "XJ^vffil^ov  KayOapiy  ofiotov,  o  XafAfiavovm 

Xpv^cKowdapoy, 

HTH,1      A.  8.  cythe;  notitia,  familiaritas,  cog* 

Mjf>,     jnatio,  notice,   knowledge,   familiarity,  ac- 

kindred,  alliance,  Somiier;  from  the  verb 

U  to  ahow,  to  make  known.     Heame  says,  **  Kid 

fB  shew.     John  Skelton  uses  it  for  shew'd,  in  his 

of  Ypocrety,  saying,  *  The  truth  cannot  be  hid, 

F«r  k  is  plain  i^id." 

fiA  ^  werre  bigao,  &  kid  it  so  couth, 
fere  taken  ilk  a  man,  ft  sent  in  to  ^e  Sooth. 

/?.  Bnmme,  p.  281. 

lo  Oipret  wer  hci  comen,  her  maistrie  gan  ^i  kiye. 

Id,  p.  173. 

And  soAely  lo  hire  right  thas  sayd  he ; 
Hcrcie,  and  that  ve  nat  discover  me  : 
for  I  aM  ded,  if  that  this  thing  be  kid. 

Cktmcer,     Tke  Marchantet  Tule,  v.  98 IS. 

For  geatil  herle  hiketk  gentilles«e. 

Id,     The  Squieret  Tale,  1. 10797. 

First  shee  [I'edea]  made  hym  the  fleet  to  wynne ; 
And  after  that  from  kith  ana  kynne, 
With  great  trenaore  with  hym  she  stale. 

Oower.     Cwf  Awn,  book  ▼.  loL  106. 

*  **  la  asAiort  French  and  Rnglish  Dictionary,  published  by  Miegt, 

D.  1690,  the  words  on/ vo/oa/ are  «aid,  among  other  signiflcattons, 

a  paper  Kite,  and  this  is  the  first  time  1  have  found  it  men* 


<?. 


And,  my  near  kith^  for  that  wol  sore  me  shend. 

Browne.     EcMgue.     Young  HV/ie  and  Old  Wermoek. 
Your  bottotie  on  me  k^the,  1  mercy  cry. 

Id.     The  Shepherd't  Pipe.     Eelogme  1. 

KITTEN,!?.')      D.  kalteken;  Ger.  kaUlein;  Sw. 

Ki'tling.  j  The  diminutive  of  ca/,  q,v,  ;  the 
young  of  a  caii  applied  also  to  the  yofin^  of  some 
other  animals. 

I  knove  who  plaies  the  catte,  and  howe 

her  ioly  kittin  mouses, 
I  and  my  patroos  leaue  small  lore 
in  some  right  famous  houses. 

Drant,     Horace,     Satyre  A.  sig.  M.  1. 
HoTSP.  Why  >o  it  would  have  done  at  the  taree  season,  if  yoar 
mother's  cat  had  but  kit  ten* d,  though  yourselfe  had  neoer  been  bone. 

Shakepeare.     Henrg  IF.     Firat  Part,  foL  60. 
I  had  rather  be  a  AiV/en,  and  cry  mew, 
Thaa  one  of  these  same  meetcr  ballad-oiongert. 

Id.    /4.fol.61. 
They  [sea-weasels  or  sea-dogs]  breed  their  Toung  whelpes  or  kii- 
lingt  alive  within  their  bellies,  aoid  when  they  list  let  them  forth  and 
suffer  them  to  run  abroad  for  reliefe,  and  to  get  their  food,  and  after- 
wards  receive  them  into  their  bodies  againe. 
UoUand.    Pluiarek,  fol.  1 79.    The  Love  of  Partmta  to  their  CMIdrm. 

Their  [the  Tarantula  spider]  cases  or  iktai,  brought  into  pouder, 
and  taken  in  drtnke,  have  the  like  effect  to  young  weaiila  or  kitlim§$9 
as  1  have  declared  before. 

Ed,    Plimie,  vol.  ii.  book  xxix.  ch.  iv.  IbL  360. 

We  took  a  killing  that  had  been  kittened  the  day  before,  and  put  it 
into  a  very  small  receiver,  (that  we  guessed  to  bold  about  a  pint  or 
less,)  that  it  might  be  the  sooner  exhausted* 

BoyA*.       Wbrke,  vol.  iiL  p.  360.      Pneumatieal  EsperimemU  mUmi 
Beepirmtiom, 

The  kitten  too  was  comical, 
She  play'd  so  oddly  with  her  tail, 
Or  in  the  glass  was  pleas 'd  to  find 
Another  cat,  and  peep*d  behind. 

WTkitehemd.     Tmrielff, 

KrVE,  said  in  Kelly's  ScotUih  Proverhi  (see  Jamie- 
son)  to  be  the  mashing-fat. 

Of  necessity  they  must  brew  every  day,  yea,  pour  it  out  of  the  kim 
into  the  cup,  if  the  prodigious  Engluh  hospitality  in  former  ages  he 
considered,  with  the  mulutude  of  menial  servants  and  strangers  enter- 
tained. Fkiller,     Horthies.    Derhykire. 

KLAPROTHIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Polyandria,  order  Telragynia,  natural  order  Loatem. 
(Decandolle.)  Generic  character :  calyx  persisting, 
border  four-parted  ;  corolla,  petals  four,  short,  clawed  ; 
the  four  styles  nearly  united  ;  fruit  a  berr}-. 

One  species,  K,  Mentzeiioidei,  a  climbing  shrub,  na- 
tive of  the  Andes. 

RLEINHOVIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Monadelphia,  order  Dodecandria,  Generic  character : 
calyx  live-leaved ;  corolla,  petals  five ;  nectary  five- 
toothed,  bearing  the  stamens,  joined  to  the  column  of 
the  germen ;  capsule  five-angled,  five-celled,  inflated, 
cells  one-seeded. 

One  species,  K,  hotpita,  native  of  Java. 

RLE  IN  I  A,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Synge- 
netia,  order  i£^a/tf.  Generic  character:  calyx  simple, 
equal,  five-leaved ;  receptacle  naked  ;  down  pilose. 

A  genus  divided  from  Cacalia  of  Linnaeus,  containing 
five  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America. 

KNACK,  0.^      To  knack  vrith  one's  fingers.     Ger. 

Knack,  n.     ymit  den  Jingen,  knacken,  digitu  ere" 

Kna'cking.  j  pitare,  to  make  a  noise  with  the  fin« 
gers ;  formed  from  the  sound.  Skinner.  From  A.  S. 
enuc'ian,  to  knock,  Wachter.  From  the  verb  to  Atioo^, 
Minshew. 
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wSh  ami  a  half  frooi  Iha  lown,  bears  the  name  of  the 
same  Recluse,  and  is  distingaished  as  the  spot  on  which 
ooe  of  the  inost  remarkable  murders  in  our  Criminal 
i^'^m  Annals  was  perpetrated ;  that  by  Eu^rene  Aaram,  who 
kapt  a  school  in  Knaresborough.  The  murder  was 
itied  in  1745,  and  not  detected  till  1758.  Be- 
the  cave  and  the  town  once  stood  a  Priory  of  the 
IMf  Trinity.  Tht  Forest,  about  three  miles  from  the 
town,  a  tract  once  eitending^  more  than  twenty  miles 
la  Isagth,  and  hi  some  places  exceeding  ^g^bt  in  breadth, 
ii  BOW  for  the  most  part  endosed  and  brought  into  cul- 
tKatiua.  A  Tvry  remarkable  petrifying  Spring,  the 
Drvfj^ng  WtU^  rises  in  the  decivity  of  the  hill  oppo- 
sUt  Ike  ^uitle,  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  rock,  and  after 
immkag  dhoat  twenty  yards  towards  the  river,  spreads 
itself  Ofer  tile  top  of  a  rock,  which  forms  a  canopy  aboTe 
%m  gvomd  beneath.  Through  this  vault  the  water 
trickles  rapidly  in  numerous  places,  leaving  a  calcareous 
incroatalion  on  matter  placed  below.  In  the  town  is 
a  esmMerable  Linen-Manufiu:tory ;  and  the  Licorice 
root  is  abundantly  cultivated  in  the  neighboarhood. 
Hiougk  not  incorporated,  the  Borough  returns  two 
Menbers  to  Anrliament.  Population,  in  1821,  5283. 
DIslant  802  miles  N.  W.  from  London,  18  W.  from 
York. 

Within  the  Parish  of  Knaresborough,  and  about  three 
■dka  from  the  town,  stands  the  large  and  flourishing 
vfllag«  oiHwrrowgaU^ divided  into  H/gAandLoic.    The 
eoBtains  two  chalybeate  Springs,  discovered  to- 
the  close  of  the  XVIth  century.    The  latter  is 
for  its  sulphuric  waters,  eminently  beneficial  in 
nrtanecms  diseases,  afid  in  removing  chronic  obstruc- 
tions, but  more  ofiensive  to  smell  aud  taste  than  any 
ottwr  aalnnal  predutt  with  which  we  arc  acquainted. 
Hamwigata.  •  Walering-place  inferior  to  none  in  Eng* 
land  for  ila  gaiety  and  conveniences,  owes  ail  its  ee4e* 
bfilj  to  Hme  springs.     From  a  miserable  hamlet,  on 
ablaak  aad  desolate  heath,  it  has  grown  into  asabatan- 
VWB,  with  a  fopnlation  of  more  than  9000  hihabH- 
\  aad  during  the  season,  from    May  to  Michael- 
il  ia  foeqnanted  by  many  personagss  of  wealth 
and  diatinetion.    The  propertie<4  <^  the  waters  have  been 
dbeaaaed  by  nnmerous  Medical  writers.     Dr<«.  Bright, 
Bhb»  Staalaopa,  fVanch,  Neale,  and  Simpoon  all  treated 
«i  Iha  Ckalybcates  between  the  years  1571  and  1009. 
Tbe  "Solpfauric  Springs  have  been  noticed  in  our  own 
di^B,  or  near  then,  k^  Drs.  Short,  Alexander,  Walker, 
ftanil,  Jaquea.  and  Scudamore. 
'Df  ARR,  or  "J  '    Also  written  to  gnar^  q.  v,     Dryden 
Kmue,  I  writes  knart,     A.  8.  gnyrran;    D. 

,  or  I  Jtirerren,  knarren  ;  Ger.  knarrtn  ;  Sw. 
J  knarra,  knorra ;  ttridere,  to  crash  or 


A  bar^  or  hard  "knot  in  a  tree ;  any  thing  hard  or 
* ;  a  difficulty. 

FInt  on  the  wtll  wai  p«inted  a  fomt, 
la  wkiah  thtr  woonatli  Myther  man  oe  btt t, 
Willi  knotty  kmarry  barrein  Ireei  old, 
Of  ttaMttt  shtrpe  and  hidous  to  behold. 

Chmmcfr,     The  Knigktn  Tak,  ▼.  1980. 
IVo  gUant  fnx  hit  lyfe 

ssn  diMt  ■  kmmrriiA  ok«, 
ThoiMh  \m  wovid  tack  to  doo  hit  wwst 
and  utmott  at  a  stroka. 

Tidtr%ik,     Tke  lAwer  $•  Cnpid/kr  Mercie. 

kiad  of  timbar,  like  as  in  marble  alto,  thara  ba  (bandcvr- 
lika  h^mila,  at  hard  tbay  be  aa  naile-headt,  and  Ihaj  pUfus 

ever  thaj  lifht  opoa  them. 

aOkmd.    PHme,  toI.  i.  book  xxl  ch.  xri.  fol.  489. 


KNAVE, 

Rna'vert, 

Rna'vish, 


Catting  off  all  other  w<rtglitie  carat,  bas  thovght  q|»oo  Cctar,  at  ENARB. 

the  uDtowardest  kmmrre  and  diAcultie  that  now  troubled  bim  mott,  

bending  kit  whole  endeavour  how  to  xhake  and  overthrow  him.  ENAV8. 
HoUamd.     Ammummau.     GaJtiu  and  Omuitmi»m,  fol.  23. 

That  wbich  hath  aa  hard,  aharpa,  and  prickie  leafe,  U  called  ozyca- 
dnaa ;  iuU  of  braunckaa  it  is  betidaa,  and  to  knurrie^  that  it  it  trou- 
biaaoma  to  the  hand. 

UL    P/tNM,  Tol.  i.  book  xiii.  ek.  Y.  foL  381. 

A  cake  of  acurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground^ 
And  prickly  ttubbs,  instead  of  trees,  are  found  ; 
Or  woodj  with  knots  and  kmnrtt  deform' d  and  otd ; 
Uaadteaa  tka  most,  and  hidaoua  to  behold. 

Dryden.     Paiimmn  tmd  jirvdc 

'^  A.  S.  cnapa,  cnqf-a ;  D.  knape; 
I  Ger.  knob,  a  boy,  (says  Skinner,) 
Vand,  secondly,    a  servant     Knave, 

Rn4'vx8hlt,    I  (Tooke,)  A.  S.  ciutfa,  was  probably 

KjtAVB-FOOL.  j  nafath,  i.  e.  ne-hafath,  genafcth  ; 
^  nihii  kabH;  the  third  person  singular  of  nmbhan, 
t.  e.  ne-kabbon.  So  ge^mf^  gt-nmfi^  M/f ^*  ^^^ifyfh  ara 
in  the  A.S.  mtrndieut,  tgem.  In  the  same  mannar 
meqmam  is  held  by  the  Latin  Etymologists  to  meam 
7ie-9«t07iiafi»,  t.  e.  one  who  hath  nothing,  neither  goods 
nor  good  qualities.  FV>r  neqaam,  servi/fn,  fion  malum, 
$ed  inniUem  ugnijieai.  Or,  according  to  Festus,  '*  Qui 
ne  tanti  quidem  etL,  qyam  qnod  kabeivr  minimi"  See 
the  Quotation  from  Chaucer.  Knave  is  now,  and  has 
long  been,  applied  not  to  one  who  hath  neither  goods 
nor  good  qualities,  but  to 

One  who  may  or  may  not  have  gootfs,  but  has  many 
bad  qoalKies ;  e.  g.  roguery,  trickery,  deceit,  dishonesty, 
mischief;  and,  consequently,  a  knave  is 

A  rogue,  a  trickster,  a  deceiving,  dishonasi,  muh 
chievous  fellow. 

And  bit  his  knave  knele,  bat  shall  his  coppe  hoMa, 
He  Mce>  alio  lovring. 

Piert  Plomkman.     I^thn,  p.  08. 

And  scbe  bare  a  knaue  child  (JiSnm  mateuimm)  that  waa  t» 
tealynge  all«  Mkh  in  aa  ynra  gherde. 

I9^€iif,    Jp9mHp^  «li.  aiL 

Bat  Im  Ibat  aoughl  balk,  «e  eoreilalb  to  beva, 
la  ricka,  allbmigk  ye  boid  bim  but  a  knam, 

CUmoer.     Tke  fVtfo/Mnikm  Tale,  ▼.  6778. 

And  for  because  of  a  little  knauery^  whfch  a  deabS  at  GMMlaili- 
nopla  plaide  thorough  cofession  wiih  one  of  tba  cbicliB  wiues  of  tba 
citie,  it  [shrift]  was  Uyda  dowuc  agayne. 
Tindaii.     Hirket,  foL  147.     Tke  Okedienee  efa  Cknaiitn  Mnn. 

How  tboy  w«ra  wmit  to  drynka 
Of  a  laalW  bottaU 
With  a  kmamitk  stoppd. 

Sketion.     Tke  Boke  ofCotm  Cbni. 

Ant.  My  good  kmame  Eroa  now  thy  captaint  ii^ 
£uen  such  a  body. 

Skakfpeare.     Antony  and  Cieopatrmf  fol.  362. 

Bol  laatlf  bodi  ware  taken  ;  baSk 

Did  fciilt  in  one  sasali  il, 
Vol  aope-law  had  the  youth,  the  friar 

Liu'd  clesgieoA»oaie^  atilL 

Warmer.    JAion*e  England,  hotJk  nil  6k.  MMKm. 

Wm  be  WM  wylia-witlad,  and  growne  old 
In  caaniog  tlaights  and  praetick  knanerw, 

Bremer,    F\aeri§  Qneenef  book  iu  can.  3. 

ANbongb  bb  naatar  had  thoroughly  thwacked  bim  for  his  knoMk 
tricks  playad  a  few  days  before,  and  ttutt  then  it  aeamath  he  had  op* 
portonity  to  be  revenged :  he  to  the  contrary  impbyad  himself  after  s 
marrallous  fashion  to  save  his  master. 

Sir  Tkomat  North,     Pintareh,  fol.  963.     C4e§ar  Auguitue. 

One  of  those,  slaves  whom  tkay  call  Elotcs,  bad  behavad  hinuelfa 
somewhat  too  Insolently  and  kna»mk/y  against  him.  Now  I  sweara 
by  the  two  twins,  (quotti  hej  Castor  and  PoUoi,  ware  I  not  angry,  I 
would  do  thee  to  death  oat  of  hand. 

HoUand,     Piatarch,  Ibl.  34S.    Apophthegaau§  •/Km^  S^. 
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A  mile  before  his  tent,  fall  do  woe  and  kmee 
The  waj  into  bit  mercy. 

SAaAtpeture.     Curio/amUt  fo.  25. 

Return  with  her  ? 


Why  the  hot-bloodied  France,  that  dowerle«^e  tooke 
Ooryounirest  borne,  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  kmee  his  thrt>ne,  and  squire-like  pension  htg. 
To  koepe  base  life  a  foote  ;  relurne  wiih  her  ? 

Id.    I^r,  fol.  295. 

His  cousin  Henry  would,  he  there  assur'd, 
On  homble  knea  before  his  grace  be  glad 
To  ask  hiro  ptrdon,  to  be  well  srcur'd, 
And  bate  his  right  and  grace  restor'd  again. 

Damei.     Uittory  of  CivU  fVart,  book  ii. 

_— — ^-^-^^  You  shall  marke 


Many  a  datioos  and  kmet'Crooking  knaue  ; 
That  (doting  oo  hit  owne  ubser|uious  bondage') 
Wetrea  out  his  time,  much  like  his  roaster's  asst, 
For  naofht  but  prouender. 

SAaiipeare.     Othello^  fol.  310. 

Yo«  fboles  of  fortune,  trencher-friend«,  time*!  flies, 
Cap  and  Aace-slsnet,  vapours,  and  minute-jackes. 

hL     Tmon  of  Athem,  fol.  89. 

' The  place 

Was  knee-deep  where  she  sate. 
amd  Fki^ker.     The  Two  Nobie  KtMimen,  act  ir.  sc  1. 

Aad  fvrily  tbt  water  there  is  otherwise  verie  low  and  ebb,  and  not 


Hoif^md.    Piinie,  vol.  ii.  book  xzxi.  ch.  Tii.  fol.  414. 

Wt  wm  bow  the  shipwright  doth  wake  use  of  kmee-imbeTf  and 
M-fnia'd  pieces,  as  well  as  of  streight  and  even,  for  framing 
fMitl  to  nde  OD  Neptune's  back. 

Htnceli.    Letter  4.  book  if.  p.  447. 

This  onely  to  consult  bow  we  may  best 
With  what  may  be  devis'd  of  honours  new 
Recehre  him  coming  to  receive  from  us 
Kme9  trUmte  yet  unpaid,  prostration  vile. 

3fUtom.    Pwrmdue  Lo§t,  book  ▼.  1 782. 

Who  now  being  come  in  presence  of  hb  king, 
(Wbother  the  sight  uf  majesty  did  breed 

BaM>rae  of  what  he  was  encompassing, 
Or  whether  but  to  formaliie  his  deed) 

He  kmeeie  him  down  with  some  astonishiog ; 
ftoio— Awelr  agaio. 

Dtmiei.    Hittmy  of  Chil  Wkn,  book  iL 

Acy  withdrew,  Cromwell  fell  down  oo  his  iwert,  and  made 
pnyer  to  Ood,  attesting  his  innocence,  and  his  seal  for  the 
of  Iho  Hoose ;  he  submit^  himself  to  the  providence  of  Ood, 
vhi^  it  oitMs,  thooght  fit  to  eaereise  him  with  calumnj  and  slander, 
In  ho  ooMJaiHod  \iM  caoso  to  him :  this  he  did  with  great  vebo- 
mmm,  mtk  with  maBy  tears. 

Bmwei*    Owm  Timea,  voL  i.  p.  53.     Before  the  Retioratiom. 

Wo  wt/Kf  oadontand  why  the  kmeea  shonld  be  nuMt  weary  in 
aod  the  thighs  in  descending;  which  is,  because  the 
tfM  hody  doCh  boar  most  upon  the  knee-joimti  in  raising 


wiUtfl 


WeHm,  foL  ii  p.  109.     Arckmedeti   or,  Meehtmkmi 


[CfiooMr]  looked  after  them  with  great  tenderness,  and, 
by  dowB,  prayed  earnestly  that  Ood  woold  strengthen   their 
faik  mi  poticoee  io  that  thoir  last  but  painful  passage. 


Hieiory  of  the  Refbrmatum^  Jbmo  1555. 

Cka  the  fend  mother  from  herself  depart. 
Can  she  Ibrget  the  darling  of  her  heart, 
The  little  darting  whom  she  bore  and  bred, 
Nars*d  oo  hor  iiiMs,  and  at  her  bosom  fed  ? 

CkmrehU.     Oothsm,  book  iiL 

Oor  aoeettry,  a  galltat,  christian  race, 
ftlroos  of  cv'ry  virtoe,  ev'ry  grace, 
Coafeis'd  a  Ood  ;  they  kneefd  before  they  fought, 
And  pnisM  him  in  the  victories  he  wrought. 

Comper.     TaUe  ToiL 

bdecd,  the  leoal  of  a  thousand  contradictions  which  attend 
■OS,  Marked  to  the  world  by  the  grossest  violation  of 
aod  decorum,  should  bo  the  first  servant  of  a  Court,  in 
which  pnfon  «•  sonliij  and  kmee/u^  is  religion. 

Letter  !5.  • 


II  ■ 


KNIFR. 


KNELL,  (7.^      A.  S.  cnyllafu  ptiUare^  campanam    KNELL. 
Knell,  ti.     y-pitUare,  to  beat  or  strike  (a  bell.) 
Knoll,  v.    j      To  beat  or  strike  (a  bell  at  a  funeral.) 

Knoll,  as  in  the  second  Quotation  from  Beaumont  and 

Fletcher,  consequentially,  to  resound. 

Me  thinkes  I  heare  the  clarke. 

That  hnowiei  the  careful  hneti, 
And  bids  roe  leave  my  woful  warko, 
Ere  nature  me  com  pel  I. 
FneerttMe  Amctor$,     The  Aged  Lomer  remmmeetk  love. 

The  doleful  bell  that  still  doth  ring, 

The  woful  kmell  of  all  my  ioyen. 
The  wretched  hart  doth  perce  and  wring, 
■  And  filles  myne  eare  with  deadly  noyes. 
fFfoi,     The  Loner  thowimg  of  the  eoMttmuU  paimtt  that  abide  withm 
Am  bre9t. 

Not  worth  a  blessing,  nor  a  bell  to  knell  for  thee. 
Bemmont  and  Fletcher,     The  Spanish  Cwrate^  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Let  streaminp^  floods  their  haslie  courses  stay. 

And  parching  drouth  dry  vp  the  crystall  wells ; 
Let  th'  earth  be  barren,  and  bring  forth  no  flowres, 

And  the  ayre  be  fil'd  with  noyse  of  dolefull  knellt, 
And  wand'ring  spirits  walks  vntimely  bowres. 

Speneer,     Dapknaidei, 

The  image  of  my  grave,  each  foot  we  move, 
Ooes  to  it  still :  each  hour  we  leave  behind  us, 
KnMi  sadly  toward  it. 
Bemamant  and  FlHcker,     The  Knight  of  Malta^  act  ii.  sc  2. 


Remember  that  your  fame 


Knowla  in  the  ear  o*  th*  wori-f. 

Id,     T%e  Two  Noble  Kinemen^  act  i.  sc.  1. 

lliroagh  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of  kings, 
What  awe  did  the  slow,  solemn  kneU  inspire ; 
The  petlinf  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir. 

Tickee,     On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Addimm, 


As  if  an  angel  spoke, 


I  feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heard  aright. 
It  is  the  kneli  of  my  departed  hours. 

Foao^.    The  Oomplamt.    Ifighi  L 

KNEMA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dioecia^ 
order  MoTiandtrut,  Generic  character:  male  flower, 
ealyi  none ;  corolUt  three-cled ;  anthers  radiating  like  a 
•tar :  female  flower,  calyx  nearly  truncated ;  corolla 
three-cleft ;  berry  superior,  one-seeded. 

One  species,  K.  coriico$a,  a  large  tree  with  a  very 
thick  bark,  native  of  the  woods  of  Cochin  China. 
Louriero. 

KNIFE,         \     A.  S.   cnif;    Ancient  D.  kniif; 

Knife-hook.  J"  Ger.  kneif;  Sw.  knif;  Fr.  canif, 
ganif,  a  ^n-kntfe,  CaniveUe,  ganivetle,  a  little  pen« 
knife.  Some  derive  from  the  Gr.  {'<'0ov ;  Junius,  from 
KWiT9iv,  to  scrape;  Wachter,  from  icva-eis^,  also  to 
scrape.  It  is  more  probable  that  knife  is  from  some 
Northern  word,  signifying  io  cut. 

He  drow  ys  knjif,  tt  slow  ^e  kyng,  ^at  no  man  yt  y  seyj. 

R,  Ohmeester,  p.  104. 

Envenomed  kn^e  he  bare  also  priuely, 

^t  non  ^  of  were  ware,  who  so  stod  him  b)'. 

R.  Bnmne,  p.  228. 

Hir  knirei  were  ychaped  not  with  bras, 

But  all  with  silver  wrought  ful  clone  and  wel. 

Chancer.     The  Prologue,  v.  369. 

Aod  then  he  cried,  and  thus  he  saide  : 
Lo  see  the  knife  all  bloody  here. 
What  nedeth  more  in  this  matere 
To  aske. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am.  book  ii.  fol.  32. 

His  cruell  stepdame,  seeing  what  was  done, 

Her  wicked  dayet  with  wretched  kttife  did  end. 
In  death  avowiii{(  ih'  innocence  of  hersonne. 

Speneer.    Faerie  Qiteene,  book  i.  coo.  5. 
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Yet  wMnd  by  lecrct  lignt  of  minlineiM, ' 
^        Whieli  doM  ippear^d  in  thai  rude  brutifthnessei 

That  be  whTknoc  aome  gentle  iwaine  had  beene, 
IVmaM  vp  ia  Mate*  of  armes  and  knigkilmeue, 

8femmr.    Fkmrie  Qmiptm',  book  iv.  can.  7. 

This  king  made  a  atatate  concerning  armour  and  weapons,  that 
CTery  man  that  held  a  kmighfi-fee,  should  be  bound  to  have  a  pair  of 
cnraiseij  an  helmet,  with  ahield  and  spear. 

Boier.     Henry  11,  Anno  1184. 

Some  fled  amniae,  othert  were  killed  in  the  middest  betweene  :  Cn. 
FeltJM  kimwtfiy  witk  twelve  tribonea,  or  knigki-marthaUf  were  left 
dead  IB  the  place* 

BoUmU.    ZiMM,  book  nviii.  IbL  622. 

New  were  they  leigemen  to  this  lady  free, 

And  her  kmigkt*»*ermoo  ought,  to  bold  of  her  in  lee. 

iSlpMMcr.     Faier%4  Qutene,  book  iii.  can,  1. 

nat  day  the  Lord  Protector  Jkmiykted  the  king,  being  authorized  so 
te  do  by  letters-patent.  So  it  seems,  that  the  laws  of  chivalry  required 
that  the  kasf  ahoald  receive  knighthood  from  the  hand  of  some  other 
kmgkt ;  to  it  was  judged  too  great  a  presumption  for  his  own  sub- 
ject to  give  il,  without  a  warrant  under  the  great  seal. 

Btarmt,     Mototy  of  the  Be/onmadom,  Anno  1547. 

Of  all  the  men  respected  and  admir'd, 

or  all  Hm  aamea,  except  herself,  desir'd  : 

WbT  not  of  ber  P  prefarr'd  above  tbe  rent, 

By  bim  with  kmi^kUff  deeds,  and  open  knre  proCaas'd. 

Dryden,     Theodort  and  Honorieu 

Wbateeer  effect  the  ridicule  of  ibi^A/-<TreM/ry  might  have  had 
vpoa  that  flMmarchy,  I  beliere  that  of  pedantry  has  had  a  rery  iU  one 
«pea  tbe  ceaUBOBweelth  of  learning. 
Skr  fflm,T€mfio.     JfW^  vol  iu.  p.  486.    Cfjhttimt  md  Mtdtrm 


mm  the  wary  first  ertgin  of  civil,  or  rather  militanr  government 
the  andeat  people  of  Europe  :  and  ii  aroae  uem  tbe  eon- 
ioo  that  necessarily  was  created  between  the  person  who  gave  tbe 
or  kmigklod  the  yoing  man,  and  him  that  received  them ; 
which  implied,  that  they  were  to  be  occupied  in  his  service  who 
orifieeny  gave  them. 
Bmke,     Wtrkt^  toL  X,  p.  330.    Am  Abridgtneni  of  EngiUk  Hitiorp 

Kmghit  are  called  in  Latin  eqmtcM  aurati  i  amxOi  from  the  gilt  apuie 
^My  were ;  and  tfttitoo,  becaese  they  always  served  on  horseback, 
ibr  It  is  ohaervable,  that  almost  all  nations  call  their  knighit  by  sone 
9fftMitO0ik  derived  from  an  horse. 

Biaehitone.     (Utmmeniariei,  book  i.  cb.  zii. 

We  amy  plainly  discover  the  footsteps  of  a  similar  custom  in  what 
Ibcitai  reUtea  ef  the  Oermaoa,  who,  in  order  to  qualify  their  Tonng 
mm  lo  beer  arms,  presented  them  in  a  full  assembly  with  a  shield  and 
;  winch  ceremony,  as  was  formerly  hinted,  is  supposed  to  haTe 
Ihe  eriiiaal  of  the  fcadal  knighthood. 

Id,    Ih.  book  ii.  ch.  r. 

of  kmifkt'Oerviee  bad  all  the  'marks  of  a  strict  and 

>,  whe  Chink  nought  so  stmnf^  of  tbe  romance, 
8o  nek  Ami§ht  trreiil,  sa  a  real  fhend. 

Yotmg,     Tkt  CompimnL    Nigki  8* 

KNIGHTIA,  in  Botany,  a  erenus  of  the  daM  Te- 
order  Monogynia^  natural  order  Proieacem, 
character:  cal\xfou cleaved,  rei^lar,  revolute; 
inacrted  beyond  the  middle  of  tbe  leaf;  four 
gkods  beneath  the  germen ;  ovary  four-seeded,  sessile ; 
itigma  club-shaped,  seeds  winged  at  the  apex. 

One  species,  K.  exceUOy  a  tree  of  eighty  feet,  native 
of  New  South  Wales. 


Khit,  ji. 

JLmi'ttimo,  n. 
KinVrLs, 

K«0«V9. 
K.lfOT,  II. 
KV0^TL£S8, 

Kvo^rrr, 


MnoT-cops, 


A.  S.  cnyttan,  cnotta  ;  D.  knoop- 
en,  knoop;  Ger.  knutUn,  knot; 
Sw.  knytay  knut.  And  hence 
Tooke  derives  the  Lat.  nod-ut. 

To  tie,  or  fasten,  by  an  involu- 
tion of  the  material ;  by  infolding 
or  inwrapping  it ;  generally,  to 
eonnect  or  unite,  to  draw  together, 
to  contract. 

A  knot  (met.)  of  persons ;  a 
number  of  persons  connected, 
united,  collected,  or  gathered  to- 


gether.    Any  thing  complicate,  intricate,  or  entangled. 

A  knot  in  wood,  in  which  the  fibres  are  tightly  com- 
plicated, and  thence  rendered  hard. 

Knott  in  Chaucer,  in  the  sense  of  Nctud^  Fr.  for  the 
chief  point  or  hetuL  of  the  matter,     l^yrrwhitt 

KnoUen,  without  difficulty  or  hinderance. 

Knot-grasi,  the  Polygonum  aviculare  of  I«ianeua,  aa 
infiision  of  which  was  vulgarly  believed  to  stop  the 
g^wth  of  any  animal. 

Botes  he  toke  U  bargea,  ^e  aidea  togklere  kn§Ue, 

JiJBrwMse,  p.241. 

And  knytiext  on  a  coler.  for  cure  comune  profit. 

I^ien  Pkmkman,     Futons  p.  9. 
What  iaholjr  chnrche  frend  quo^  ich.  Charite  he  letde, 
L^f  and  love  and  leaote.  in  o  b^  leyre  a  lawe 
And  love  a  knotte  of  leaute.  and  of  leel  by  leyre. 

Jd,    A.  p.  292. 
This  Palamon  gan  knit  his  browes  twey. 

Chamctr.     Th*  KnighttM  Tale,  t.  1 131. 

Ne  shal  I  never  ben  an  untrewe  wil^ 
In  word  ne  wcrk,  as  fer  as  I  have  wi^ 
1  wol  ben  his  to  whom  that  1  am  knit. 

Id,     The  Frankelemee  Tak^  v.  1 1299. 

Eotry  hart  that  hath  caught  full  loue,  is  tied  with  quaint  knittina». 

Id,  fol.  299.     The  Teetament  of  Losm,  book  & 

Tbe  hmtte^  why  that  e\erv  tale  ia  toldc^ 
If  it  be  taried  til  tbe  luat  be  colde 
Of  hem,  that  han  it  barkened  after  yore. 
The  savour  pasaeth  ever  lengei  tbe  more^ 
For  fulsumnesse  of  the  prolixitee. 

U,    7%«  SpdcfM  Tei^,  ▼.  10715. 

For  both  Troilus  and  Troy  town 

8hal  knotlene  throughout  her  hart  alide. 

For  she  wol  take  a  purpose  for  to  abide. 

id,    TVoiAw,  book  V.  M.  189. 

First  on  the  wall  was  painted  a  forest, 
In  which  ther  wooneth  neyther  man  ne  best, 
With  kmottf  knarry  barrem  treea  old, 
Of  stttbbea  aharpe  and  hidous  to  behold. 

Id,    TheKnightetra/e,rA9dQ. 

And  as  it  Mle  hym  for  to  tarie 
That  iike  tvme  nighe  the  pitte. 
And  hath  the  trusse  fast  knitte. 
He  herde  a  voice. 

Omoer,    Cemf.  Am,  book  ▼. 

And  betwvne  tbe  kmffttfnaet  flowers  of  gokie. 

HalL     Henry  Fill.     The  fimrteemlk  Yert. 

And  afUr  diuert  of  such  these  be  these,  be  oSclodeth  it  kmytteth  vp 
the  Bsetter  with  his  accustomed  vehemftce  fet  out  of  Luther*s  volumes. 
Sir  Thmaa  More,     flVArs,  fol.  305.     The  SupfjtHcaewnof  Somiee. 

Her  quyuer  huug  behind  her  back,  ber 
Knotted  in  gold,  her  purple  vesture  eke 
Butned  with  gold. 

Atrref.     Firyil,    jBneie^  hook  iv« 

In  hir  right  hand,  (which  to  and  fro  did  shake)  J 
She  bare  a  skourge,  with  many  a  knottie  airing. 

Gaecoigne.     The  Compiaynt  of  PhUomene. 

For,  since  tbe  red>crossc  knight  he  erst  did  weet, 
To  been  with  Guyon  knit  in  one  consent, 
Tbe  ill  which  earst  to  him,  he  now  to  Guyon  meaat. 

Speneer,     Pkerie  Qneene,  book  iL  can.  3. 

Let  their  heads  bee  slickely  comb'd,  their  blue  coats  brush'd,  and 
their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit, 

Shakepeare.     Thming  of  the  Skremf  161221, 

The  elephant  knowing  well  enough  he  w  not  able  to  withstand  his 
windings  and  knittimgt  about  him,  sceketh  to  come  close  to  some 
trees  or  hard  rockea,  and  so  for  to  cniak  aad  nqniae  the  dragon 
between  him  and  them. 

Hoi^amd.    PHme,  vd.  1.  book  viii.  ch.  i.  fbl.  198. 

About  the  beginning  of  Henry  the  8.  began  the  making  of  Spanish 
feltes  in  England,  by  Spaniards  and  Dutchmen,  before  which  time  ft 
long  since  the  English  vsed  to  ride  and  goe  winter  and  aammer  ia 
knit-coput,  cloth  hoods,  and  the  beste  sorte  in  silke  thromd  haltes. 
'^  Stem.    Xm^  Jmnee,  Ammo  I60b. 
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Net  ititehc^  or  cooghe,  or  imMittg  fowl  * 
thai  nakct  tbt  patieate  tUw. 

Drunt.     Horace,     Satyrt  9.  sig.  N.  ii. 

Tliai  tWre  b«  a  htope  ? ader  aaary  u.  braiiches  of  y«  tyxe  y* 
pvaeade  osl  of  y*  candlatlytke. 

Ba&/(f,  jlmmo  1561.     Exotbu,  ch.  xxt. 

At  toachiiif  the  royall  pallaces  for  the  kings  and  captaioes  that 
ahall  bc«  bailC,  they  are  all  moit  itately,  great  of  receit,  in  »hew  mag- 
■ifiocBi,  waled  by  themtelTes  apart,  aod  like  citadels  raited  npos 
•MM  bigii  hmp  or  tnft  of  a  moaotaiae. 

HoOtmL    P/Mr,Tol.  i.bookxi.ch.jLfoL31S. 

•    Harki^  ob  knmp  of  yooder  hill 

SooM  sweet  shepbeard  tuaes  his  qoilly 

And  the  nuudeos  in  a  rouod 

Sit  (to  beare  bim)  on  the  ground. 

-  Brtmme.    The  SkepkettrJ^i  lHp€.     Etbgmeh 

— ^—  Whose  doore,  her  faire 
Aad  btllii  trantparetit  band,  rccetu'd  the  key 
firwbt,  braaeo,  bitted  passing  canously. 
Am  at  it  hong  a  kmtb  of  iuory. 

C^ayiaii.     Shmer.     Odymef,  book  xxi. 

And  by  and  by,  another  shape  sppeeres 
Of  greedie  Care,  still  bruihing  vp  the  briers, 
His  kanckloa  Amk*d,  hit  flesh  deepe  dented  in, 
Wilb  tawed  baadt,  aad  bard,  ytanned  skin. 

3ftrrottr/or  Magitimtetf  foL262. 


hmhkff  headf  and  a  fair  pair  of  hornet. 

Mort,    Preexuienct  of  the  Sml^  st.  33. 

joieo  meorpormt  with  the  cerot  of  rotes,  bealeth  tho 
^fti  and  twittiag  kmA§  in  the  fuodament. 

Piimief  vol.  ii.  book  xaiv.  cb.  xiii.  foL  196* 


TW  MO  cfteflaally  they  will  worke,  in  case  (here  be  salt  minglod 
tbcir  aohes^  and  togither  with  kttoppcd  maijoram  or  savorie  and 
oili^  bo  iocerporat  into  a  Ifniment 

Md.    ib.  vol.  ii.  book  uutii.  cb.  z.  foL  447. 

ll«  mbor  tbaok  yoor  gentler  fate. 
T%al  far  a  brais'd  or  broken  pate 
Hat  freed  yoa  fron  thote  kfiobi  that  grow 
Vocb  harder  on  the  marry'd  brow. 

Bmtler,     Hudibrai,  part  ii.  caiL  1. 

TUa  [a  throwiof  ttick]  it  a  plain  smooth  piece  of  bard  reddish 


vory  highly  polished,  about  two  inches  broad,  half  an  inch 
and  throo  foot  loog,  with  a  small  knob,  or  hook  at  one  end,  and 
about  three  orlbnr  inches  long  at  the  other. 

GmmI.     FoyageMf  vol  iu  book  iii.  ch.  vi.  p.  212. 

When  DO  more 


Bound  kmbbff  spots  deform,  but  the  disease 
Soent  at  a  pause :  then  let  the  lesrned  leach 
Oivo,  hi  due  dose,  live  silver  from  the  mine  ; 
Tin  copiooa  apitting  the  whole  taint  exhaust. 

QrmmgtT.     Tke  Sm^t  Cmme,  book  iv.  I.  274. 

KNOCK*  V.  \  A.  S.  cnuc-ian ;  Oer.  knocken ;  Sw. 
Kmock,  «.  iknaclui,  pMlaare,  ferire,  to  beat  or 
Km/ckbb,     |Btrike. 

Kw/cKiN o.  J      To  beat  or  strike,  to  grfve  a  blow ; 
to  bit,  to  smite. 


And  eaii  thor  oonodeoeo  was.  and  knockede  atte  jttet. 

Pien  Ploukman.     VinoHf  p.  409. 

For  %o  abbot  of  Eageloade.  ft  ^t  abbess  f%  neco 
8hnQoa  havo  a  kmk  on  here  crownes. 

Jd.    Jb,  p.  84. 

Fer  edi  that  axith,  takith,  and  bo  that  tekith,  fyndilb :  and  it  schal 
' '  to  him  that  httckitk, 

mdif,    Matthew^  ch.  vii. 


Far 
tec 


Gm 


asketh  roecyneth,  &  be  y*  seketh  findeth  ft  to  him 
itthalbe  opened.  Bible,  Amno  1551. 

Oo  up  (^Bod  be  onto  hie  knave)  anon  ; 
Clepe  at  hit  dore,  or  kmcke  with  a  tton  : 
Loko  how  It  it,  and  tell  Bc  boldely. 

CSUucer.     The  MiHeret  Tale,  v.  3433. 

vp  for  Bon,  let  warsslone  (or  crching  kHO(M. 

Pkmtr»    JEtteiduM,  book  ix.  sig.  C.  c.  ii. 


But  now  y*  gates  shut  vp)  in  vayno  do  y*  iolytbo  virgiat  atko  oylo)    KNOCK. 

briugiog  forth  their  Isumpes  with  ktfckatge.  .. 

Joye,     Expoaieiom  of  Damiei,  ch.  v.         KNOW. 

One  kmoeked  at  the  dore,  and  in  would  fare ; 
He  knocked  fiat,  and  often  curst,  and  sware. 

That  ready  entrance  wa«  not  at  his  call ; 
For  on  his  back  a  heauy  load  he  bare 

Of  nightly  stelths. 

Spemer.     Faerie  Queene^  book  i.  can.  3. 

Whereupon  presently  bee  giveth  a  signe  either  by  a  loud  crie  or 
some  great  knocke  that  the  pioneers  underneath  may  have  warning 
thereby  to  get  them  speedily  out  of  the  m'lutft  and  runneth  himselfe 
apace  downe  from  the  hill  as  fa«t  as  bii  legs  will  give  him  leave. 

HoUmnd,     Piimicy  vol.  ii.  book  xxxiii.  ch.  iv.  fol.  468. 

With  this  farewel  I  leave  my  refuter,  either  to  the  acting  of  hit 
unbloody  executions  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  plotting  of  the  bloudio 
executions  of  the  deputies  of  God,  or  (as  it  were  bis  best)  to  tho 
kmockimg  of  his  beads. 

UuiL     hVorkM,  vol.  i.  Ibl.  755.     The  Homomr  o/  Ihe  Mmied  Qergf, 
book  iii.    Comehuion, 

Hector  shall  haue  a  great  catch,  if  he  kmocke  out  either  of  yonr 
brainet,  be  were  at  good  cracke  a  futtie  nut  with  no  kemell. 

Shakipeare.     Troylut  and  Cretiida,  fol.  85. 

Thus  OD  be  went;  still  anxious  mcrtr  and  more« 
Ask*d  all  he  met,  and  hiutrh*d  at  everv  door ; 
Enquir'd  of  men ;  but  made  his  chief  request 
To  learn  from  women  what  they  lnv'd  the  best. 

Dryden.     Tke  Wife  of  Bath'a  Tale. 

The  common  Soul,  of  Heav*ns  more  frugal  make. 
Selves  but  to  keep  fools  pert,  and  knaveii  awake ; 
A  drowsy  watchman,  that  just  gives  a  kmtck^ 
And  breaks  our  rest,  to  tell  us  what's  a  clock. 

Pope,     The  Dumciad,  book  iv.  I.  441. 

The  thnadering  knocker  wakes  the  street  no  more, 
No  cbairti  no  coaches,  crowd  her  silent  door. 

Gay,     The  Toilet. 

For  he  was  of  that  noble  trade, 
That  demi-gods  and  heroes  made, 
Slaughter  and  knocking  on  the  head,' 
The  trade  to  which  they  all  were  bred. 

Baiter.     Hudibra*,  part  i.  can.  2. 

From  place  to  place  with  speed  we  fly, 
And  rat'ta-ta-tat  the  kaitckert  cry, 
'*  Pray  is  your  lady,  sir,  williin  P'* 
If  not,  go  on ;  if  yes,  we  enter  in. 

Dudiley.     The  Footman. 

KNOLL,  orl      A.  S.  cnolle  ;  D.  knolU;  Ger.  knolT; 
Knowl.  j  Sw  knula^  a  head  or  top.    Hay  calls  it 

A  little  round  hill ;  the  top  or  cop  of  a  hill  or  moun- 
tain. 

It  stands  on  ai(itoip/e,  which  tho  insensibly  rising,  gWes  it  a  prospect 
over  the  keepe  of  Windsor,  about  three  miles  N.  E.  of  iu 

Evelyn      AfrmoirM,  Octttber  23,  j^nno  1686. 

7*hat  ground  of  your  moulding  is  certainly  fine, 

But  the  swell  of  that  ktiuU  and  lho»e  openings  are  mine. 

Whitehead,     On  the  late  Imptvvementi  at  Naneham. 


Draw  we  round  yon  knowff 


Alcander  cry'd,  in  stately  Norman  mode, 
A  wall  embattled. 

ASaaan,     The  Enylish  Garden,  book  iv. 


Know  from  A.  S.  cnaw-an^  ge- 
cnawatif  cennan  ;  Goth,  kunnan  ; 
Ger.  and  D.  krnnen  ;  Sw.  4r«/t- 
y^na^  icire,  no9cerr,  knowledge. 
Cnaw-an,  and  Itcgan,  to  lay.  to 
put    or    place.      See   Acknow- 

lEDOE. 

Kno'wlbdoc,  n.  J  Met.  to  see,  to  feel,  to  be  sen- 
sible of,  to  perceive,  to  conceive,  to  understand,  to  be 
well  informed  of,  or  instnicted  in,  learned  or  well  taught, 
to  be  well  assured  of.     See  the  Quotation  from  Locke. 


KNOW. 
Rno'warle,  adj. 

Kno'wABLR,  71. 

Kno'wbr, 
Kno'wino,  n. 
Kno'winoly, 

Kno'wLBOOE,  17. 
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KNOW. 


KNOW.        Knnwivif  ;  \io%nen%mt^  or  barini^  kmndedgt,  tigncg, 
Hkill,  inli'llifreiice  ;  skilful,  intellig^ent. 

To  kfiowlfflfff^  now  written  to  ackntnUedgc,  q,  r.  to 
own,  to  confi'HA,  to  admit,  that  we  know;  ge&enllj,  to 
own,  coiifeHs,  or  admit. 


I  doobt  Dot  bat  tb«  oBinioMtiw  raol««r,  tfainkt  tU  tikcte  etsie     vw 
ibm^  and  tbe  theories  bepe  acccmatwi  nystenM»  mi«  to  bim     "^ 


Kch  ^•>jte  he  wm  Gnde  next,  ftt  fifgte  abbe  iv 
Of  10  grtl  poer  ^r  b^uore  mc  ne  Am  mm  m  a< 

/?.  f^/iowretf^,  {1.315. 

be  hed^  »»  ^  fofule,  ^  hadte  was  ia  doable. 
Up  and  ckMine  ie  ye  feMe  fei  laabt  it  ■hiiaH^ 
To  haf  kmowiMff  )«rof,  allc  >ei  wete  ia  werc^ 
TiUe  ^  bede  bim  teif  said  berc^  here,  beia. 

it. 


What  ert  >oa  qaa>  icb.  ^  «f 

Pitrw  Pi 


169. 


e. 


He  dade  eqo^  to  alle.  eveac  forth  has 

IJL     A.  p. 
For  dedes  ^it  we  ban  don  iHe.  dampocd  diolda  wa  be 
Yff  we  knewtUcked  and  cryde.  Crist  y  of  asercr. 

JUL'  a.  puiid. 

Every  tree  that  makith*  not  good  fnijt,  scbill  be  kitt  doaa,  aad 
schal  be  cast  io  to  the  fire.    Theribre  of  her  froytes  ye  scbal 
hem.  ffkiSf.    MmUkem,  cb.  vu. 


Euery  tree  that  briagelh  not  forth  good  fipoilc^sbal  be  bewcn  do 
and  cast  into  tbe  fyra.    Wberafbra  bj  their  fnsitas  ye  shall 
them.  BAir,  jtum  1&51. 


For  it  bibooeth  ereaies  to  bc^  that  thai  that  bea  preaad  bea  opeall 
kmtwem  in  gbou.  HTckf.     I  CmymtAiama,  cb.  xL 


This  is  the  word  of  bileua  which  we  precben^tbat  if  thoq  kmomieek i$t 
in  thi  mouth  the  Lord  lesu  Crist  and  bilaoest  in  thin  berte,  that  God 
reiside  him  fro  deeth,  thou  schalt  be  saaf. 

/d.    JtiiaaaiB,  ch.  x. 


This  wnrde  is  the  worde  of  faytb  which  we  preache,  for  yf  thoa 
shalte  knowledge  with  tliy  mouth  that  Jesus  is  the  Lorde,  and  shaite 
beieue  w*  thine  hert  that  God  rayead  him  wp  Cr6  death,  iboo  shalt  be 
Mfe.  BiUe,  Jmo  1551. 

But  Chaucer  (thou  he  caa  hot  lewcdly 
On  metres  and  on  riming  craftily) 
Hith  sayd  hem,  in  swiche  English  as  he  can, 
Of  old  time,  as  kmoweik  many  a  man. 

Chaucer.     The  Mam  •/  Lmwet  Prmhfmt,  v.  4471. 

She  knew  her  well  ft  som  had  no  kmowiegt 
Of  her. 

Id,     Vie  Tettameni  of  Creteide,  fol.  196. 

For  eoery  climat  hath  his  dele 
After  the  touryuing  of  the  whele, 
WhicHe  Kinde  fortune  ouerthroweth, 
Wherof  the  certaine  no  man  knowetk, 

GowT.     Con/.  Am.     Prologue^  foL  % 

For  Christ  him  selfe  maketh  knowlagemg^ 
That  no  man  maie  togeder  serue 
God  and  the  worlde. 

Id.    R.  fol.  6. 

rhe  wordes  be  these  in  Latyne,  Notce  te  ipmmj  whiche  is  in 
Englyshe,  Knowe  thy  self. 

Str  TAonuu  Efyot,     The  OovemowTf  book  iii.  ch.  iii. 

Knowlrge  also,  as  a  perfect  instructrire  and  mastresse,  in  a  more 
briefc  sentence  than  yet  hath  benoe  spoken,  declareth,  bj  what  meane 
the  ftsy  i  nrerrptes  of  reason  and  societie  maye  be  well  vnderstande, 
and  ihcreoy  justice  finally  executed.  Id.     Ih, 

Himseire  did  in  diuers  thinges  confSetie  his  ouarsighte,  and  clerely 
knowiedyed  that  he  hadda  mysse  taken,  and  wronge  vndef^tandea  the 
places. 

tfir   Thnmnti  More,     tVorket^  fol.  ^343«     The  Second  Part  of  tke 
Con/Utation  of  TSndall. 

Know  ye  not  then,  said  Satan,  fill'd  with  scorn, 
Knuw  ye  not  mee  P  ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you,  there  sitting  where  ye  duist  not  soare ; 
Not  to  know  mee  argues  yourselves  mnkmowmf 
Tba  lowest  of  your  throng,  or  if  ye  kmow^ 

Why  aek  vt  f 

MiUtm.    PaivWte  Loff,  book  if.  1.  830. 


GiammL    Tke  Famh/  of  Dogmatixmg^  Preface,  fig,  Bl 

If  it  be  at  an  t|^  work  of  man,  it  most  be  of  snrh  a  one  at  ia  » 
'  ■  of  biiitll 


book  I.  cb.  I.  ' 

Ois  Mas.  Tbiaa  toera  and  ten  I  can  remember  wd^ 

Withia  tbe  volame  of  which  time^  I  haue  aaaaa 

Houies  dreadfuU,  and  tbiags  strange :  but  this  loie  niebt 

Hath  trilled  former  iisoieniyt. 

Sktitfeeart.  Jfteftef/I,  M.  138. 
He  enjoiaed  him,  by  oath  npoa  the  Holy  Qotpelt,  that  be  iboald 
Botforibefiitare  keep  any  of  tba  said  books,  or  any  other  eontainine 
bet  eey  ia  ii,  aor  kmmamgig  reed,  tell,  pawn,  or  any  other  way  dispose 
of  such  books ;  nor  towwmgtg  cooTerae,  or  bold  familiarity  with  any 
penoo  suspected  of  heresy,  nor  bnmr  them. 

Slrype.    Jremsraab.     Hemry  mi  Jmm  1527. 


Bii.  How  yoo  speake. 

Did  yoa  bat  iiMw  tbe  cittiae  VBwies, 
And  feu  them  knawrngjif. 

Shaktpeare.    C>mMeae,iaL888. 

Bat  God  Cbat  lais'd  thee  ap  to  act  thia  pait, 
Hath  giv'n  tbae  ail  tboae  pow'ra  of  wortimMM^ 

Fit  for  ao  great  a  work :  and  fram'd  thy  heart 
Diaceraible  of  all  appearancies : 

Taaght  thee  to  ibiow  tbe  worM,  and  this  great  art 
Of  ord*riBg  roaa  :  kmomdedge  of  knowledget ! 

APmtegffnatatkt 


$  2.  Kmwkd^  then  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  bat  tfie  perception 
of  tbe  coonczioB  and  agreement,  or  dbagreement  and  repugnancy  of 
any  of  oar  ideas.  Ia  thu  alone  it  coaeista.  Where  this  parceptiea 
i%  there  is  kmrnaUd^;  aad  where  il  is  not,  then,  though  we  mif 
fsncie,  guess,  or  behere,  yet  we  alwap  come  sbort  of  kmawitdga. 
For  wbea  we  kmom  that  white  ia  not  blacky  what  do  we  else  bat 
perceira  that  these  two  ideas  do  not  agree  ? 

Locke.    Om  Hamam  Ihdi  i  timdi\t$,  book  if .  eb,  i.  sec  2, 

And  as  to  tbe  being  or  not  being  of  particular  essencea,  as  that 
God  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  willed  that  there  ahonld  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  triaittle  or  circle,  and  tbareibre  nothing  demonstrable  or 
kMBW^hie  of  either  of  them ;  which  is  likewise  asserted  by  Cartesiut , 
and  those  that  make  tbe  essences  of  things  dependent  apon  an  arbi- 
trary win  in  God :  this  is  all  one  as  if  one  shoeld  say,  that  God  woald 
bare  wiHed,  if  be  bad  pleased,  that  neitber  bit  own  power  nor  kmm^ 
iedgt  should  be  Infinite. 

C^tdrnfortk.     MmrtJUy,  book  L  ch.  iii.  p.  33. 

And  yet  the  great  djsswtj  ef  bearU  aicribef  men*i'KtolBtlon  to  tin 
to  such  reasonings  as  these. 

Somtk.    Serwwm,  tot  it.  p.  152. 

I  make  a  distinction  between  these  two,  takiof  kmmtokdge  to  be 
propariy  meant  of  things  that  are  generally  agreed  to  be  true  by  oon 
sent  of  those  that  first  found  them  out,  or  have  been  since  instmctad 
in  them ,  bat  learning  ht  the  knowledge  of  the  diffbrent  and  contttCed 
opinions  of  men  in  fdrmer  ages,  aad  about  which  they  haae  paebapa 
never  agreed  in  any;  and  this  makes  so  much^of  one,  aadea little  of 
the  other,  in  the  world. 

Sir  Wm,  Temple,     Workt,  toL  iii.  p.  449.    OfAneiaU  and  MwdMm 
Learning", 

But  Clark  and  Baxter  went  deeper.  Tber  drew  their  conchition^ 
not  on  the  presumption  that  they  knew  all  the  knowable  qualities  off 
matter,  and  that  between  theed  and  thought  there  was  no  pereaiv&hle 
connexion  ;  but  from  this  clear  and  solid  truth,  that  from  tbe  liflbs 
we  do  inote  of  body,  we  see  a  contradiction  in  supposing  intelligence 
to  be  a  quality  of  matter. 
fFarburton,     Worksf  vol.  xii.  p.  140.    Bolinghroke't  PkUotopAjf* 

Though  a  man  may  be  unconscious  of  his  power  when  he  does  not 
exert  it,  he  must  have  both  the  conception  and  the  belief  of  it,,  wbea 
he  knowingly  and  willingly  exerts  it,  with  intention  to  produce 
effect. 

Reid,     O/zAe^uMMsA/M,  vol.iii.cb.w.p.373i    Asajf4. 


As  to  know/edge,  I  do  not  think  that  it  can,  with  propriety,  be 
contrasted  with  judgment ;  uor  do  I  apprehend  that  it  is  at  all  agree- 
able, either  to  common  use  or  to  philosophical  accuracy,  to  speak  of 
knowledge  as  a  faculty. 

Stewart,    PhUotopkg  of  fke  Uumam  Mind,  vol  ii.  p.  20. 


K  O  E 


K  R  A 
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IWl-  KNOWLTONTA,  in  Btiemy.  a  genus  of  the  daw 
3UA.  ^oiyandria,  order  Polf^nia^  natural  order  Ramm- 
mlmeem.  Generic  character-  calyx  fiTe-leaTed  ;  coniUa« 
petals  fWe  to  fifteen,  with  a  naked  claw  ;  gennen  placed 
OB  a  globular  receptacle ;  berrtes  numerous,  one-seeded. 

A  genus  separated  firom  Jdanit^  containing  five  spe- 
cies, natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

KNOXIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  dass  Teirat^ 
dMo,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  RubUwea,  Ge- 
aerie  character :  corolla  of  one  petal,  funnel-shaped ; 
seeds  two,  fonrowed  ;  one  of  the  calyx  leaves  large. 

Two  species,  natiTcs  of  the  East  Indies. 

KNU^CRLE,!      D.  kneukd;  Ger.  knoehd;  8w. 

Km/ccLSD.  JAfiogs.  KmuMe,  (Tooke,)  in  A.  8. 
oumI,  (perhaps  formerly  hnugei,)  I  suppose  to  be  the 
diwiautive  <if  knug,  which  may  likewise  have  been  the 
ffgnlar  past  tense  of  hnig'On,  to  bow,  to  bend.  See 
Sns.  Skinner  derives  from  knock,  the  projecting  joints 
of  the  hand  with  which  we  knock.  It  seems  to  counte- 
nance Tooke's  Etymology  tltat  the  word  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  Imee-joint  of  a  calf.  A  knMdde  of  veaL 
fiiee  the  aecond  Quotation  from  Bacon. 

Otolly  joyaltdy 
Omcd  and  annointcd 
Up  to  ibc  knoddta. 

Now  MM  tkst  tniiti,  wilh  wriry  ibiglH^ 
Sstkt  fmirat  where  small  poet  lies : 
He  coflMt  to  Lane,  fiodi  garret  thu' 
i>  BoC  with  kmteUe^  hit  with  foot 

The  Ltmg  Fnmiitm  m 


A  genus  of  grssses,  containing  five  species,  natives    KORLR- 


1W  MPtlfisp  or  bUnd  piles  eppetring  like  bigi  or  kmmekUt  withiii 
«fs  e«red  with  flve*leafe  grane. 

Hmie,  toL  ii.  hitk  xvn,  cb.  vili.  M.  S5&. 


It  file  iwd  or  ewe]  bitb  tbeae  properties ;  that  it  is  hollow,  thtt 
kiitaelM,&e.  Boom,     Naimral  Hittmj,  §^  t5S, 

b  ihintli  (wbtcb  ii  a  pottage  of  siroof  nooririiiMflt)  n  naii 
iMotofbe«f,btttloi«boiUd;  jelly  also,  which  tbej  sse  far 
made  of  ieiicA^t  of  veeL 

Id.    A.  tec  45. 


nilklbo 


UMIA,  in  Bdanf,  a  genus  of  the  dass  Xfo- 
order   Triandria,   natural   order  €yptroid»m. 
character :  male  flower,  calyi  the  inner  scales 
if  as  imbricated  catkin,  single  flowered,  sometimes 
"if;  corolla  none :  female  flower,  calyv  the  outer 
of  the  same  catkm  ;  corolla  none ;  seed  triangu- 


(allied  to  Carer,  from  which   it  difers  hi 
of  a  covering  to  the  seed)  containing  three 
natives  of  Europe  and  South  America. 

is  the  Muemu  monoicui  of  English  Bo- 

SOOHIA,  in  Bokrf^,  a  genus  of  the  dass  PenUm- 
Digfnia,  natural  order  ChenopodetB.     Ge- 
:  calyx  flve-cleft,  with  a  fiructiferous  ap- 
it  the  back  of  the  segments ;  stamens  inserted 
•k*  oalyx ;  orifice  dosed,  depressed  ;  corolla  none ; 
lie  ona  edled,  one  or  two  seeded  ;  seed  incurred, 
apeeles,  natives  of  North  America  and  New 
Snrth  Wdea. 

ILOELERIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  7W- 
■  ia»  order  Digyma,  natural  order  Oraminem.     Ge- 
chataclar :  calya  many  flowered,  two-valved,  with 
Based  ked ;  corolhi  two-valved,  with  short  awns  ; 
nerved ;  (spike  composed  of  compressed  spikelets, 
■naMy  pobeseant,  and  nearly  sessile.) 


of  Europe.  iC.  tuhcroia  is  the  Aira  cristata  of  the  Pior. 
Brit 

R(ELREUTERIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
OcUmdria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character :  calyx 
five-leaved ;  corolla,  four  irregular  petals  ;  nectary  scales 
four,  two  defl ;  capsule  inflated,  three-celled,  cells  two- 
acedecL 

One  species,  K.  paniculata,  a  native  of  China. 

RCENIGIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Trian- 
dria,  order  Trigynia.  Generic  character :  calyx  three- 
leaved  ;  corolla  none ;  seed  one,  ovate,  naked. 

One  species,  K.  Itiandica,  native  of  Iceland. 

KOLBIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dioecia^ 
order  Monaddphia,  natural  order  Cucurbilacem.  Ge- 
neric character:  male  flower,  calyx  five-cleft,  margin 
crenulated;  corolla  five-lobed,  lobes  lanceolate,  the 
margin  glandular;  nectary  five-leaved,  margin  ciliated, 
plumose ;  filaments  short ;  anthers  long,  conniving. 

One  spedes,  K.  deganM,  native  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Benin.     Decandolle. 

ROLPODA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Gymnopodous, 
Microscopic  animals,  established  by  Muller. 

Generic  character.  Body  transparent,  with  internal 
globules,  generally  grouped  towards  the  end,  variable  in 
ahape,  but  witliout  lobes,  folds,  or  cavities. 

About  twenty  spedes  are  known,  all  found  in 
stagnant  water  and  watery  infusions.  An  Italian 
Naturalist,  Losano,  has  recentlv  published  a  monograph 
of  the  genus  in  the  Annalt  of  Turin  ;  but  great  doubt 
has  been  thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  the  gigantic  figures 
which  he  has  given  of  the  spedes.  They  have  been 
divided  into  two  subgenera :  the  type  of  one  is  JT. 
truneaia,  Bory,  Vibrio  tttricului,  Muller,  Infus,  pi.  xlx. 
fig.  15;  of  the  other,  K.  meUagrii,  Muller,  pi.  xiv.  fig. 

1^"0. 

RONDTLIOSTOMA,  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Micro 
scopic  animals  allied  to  Trichoda,  established  by  Bory. 

Generic  character.  Body  cylindrical,  with  a  lateral 
tricfaal  orifice  situated  on  the  slender  front-part,  fur- 
nished all  round  with  vibratile  threads,  longer  than  those 
on  the  other  part  of  the  animal. 

This  genus  is  formed  on  two  spedes  of  animals 
found  in  fresh  water.  The  type  K.  lagenula,  Bory, 
Trichoda  patula,  Muller,  Infiu.  pi.  xx.  fig.  S — 5. 

KOORIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Decandria^ 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Hexperidem.  Generic 
character :  calyx  five-toothed,  inferior ;  corolla,  petals 
fhre,  eqnal,  interior;  seed-vessel  a  pome,  five-celled, 
cells  one-seeded. 

One  spedes,  K.  punctata,  a  tree,  with  verrucose 
branches  and  leaf-stalks,  native  of  China. 

RRAREN,  Rraxen,  or,  as  some  call  it,  Rjubbek, 
that  word,  says  Pontoppidan,  Bishop  of  Bergen,  being 
applied  by  way  of  eminecce,  otherwise  called  Horven, 
Boe'horvtn,Ancktr^troU,  and  KreuzJUch,  **  incontestably," 
as  observes  the  same  great  Naturalist,  (whose  descrip- 
tion of  it  we  shall  borrow,)  **  the  largest  Sea- monster 
in  the  World.  It  is  round,  flat,  and  lull  of  branches. 
The  Norwegian  Fishermen  unanimously  affirm,  and 
without  the  least  variation  in  their  accounts,  that  when 
they  low  out  several  miles  to  sea,  particularly  in  the 
hot  Summer  days,  and  by  their  situation  (which  they 
know  by  taking  a  view  of  certain  points  of  land)  expect 
to  find  bO  or  100  fathoms  water,  it  oilen  happens  that 
they  do  not  find  above  20  or  30,  and  sometimes  less. 
At  these  places  they  generally  find  the  greatest  number 
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KRARRN.  of  fjjih,  especially  cod  and  iiiig.     Their  lines,  they  say. 
are  no  »ooner  out  than  they  may  draw  them  up  with 
the  hooks  ail  full  of  fi^-h  ;  by  tLis  they  jodge  thai  the 
Kraken  is   at  the   bottooL     They   say   this  creatine 
causes  these  unnatoral  sbaJiows  mentioned  above,  and 
preveots  their   sounding.     Tbese   the   fishennen  are 
always  <;iad  to  find,  locking  upon  them  as  a  means  of 
their  taking  abundance  cf  fi«h.     There  are  sometimes 
twenty  boats  cr  more  goc  tL^gccher,  throwing  out  their 
lines  at  a  modtraie  distance  mm  each  other,  and  the 
only  thing  they  have  to  obscrre  is,  whether  the  depth 
continues  the  same,  which  they  know  by  their  lines,  or 
whether  it  grows  shallower  by  their  seeming  to  have  less 
water.     If  this  last  be  the'  case,  they  find  then  the 
Kraken  is  raising  himself  nearer  the  snr&ce,  and  then 
it  is  not  time  for  them  to  scav  anv  loo^r ;  tfaer  imme- 
diately  leave  off  fishing,  take  to  their  oars;,  and  get 
away  as  fiist  as  they  can.    When  they  have  reached  the 
usual  depth  of  tbe'place.  acd  find  'themselves  oat  of 
danger,  they  lie  open  their  oars,  axad  ia  a  lew  miantes 
after  they  see  this  enormous  mobster  come  np  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.     He  there  sliows  himself  mlB- 
ciently«  though  his  whole  body  docs  not  appear,  which 
in  all  likelihood  no  human  eye  ever  heheM,  exccpciog 
the  young  of  this  species,  which  shall  aficrwards  be 
spoken  of.     Its  back,  or  upper  part,  which  socms  to  be 
in  appearance  about  an  English  mil«  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cuit: li^nrnce^  (some  say  mv>rew  bet  I  chuae  the  leasl  fiw 
greater  certainty. )  kvks  at  first  like  a  number  of 
islands,  sumHio^^   whh  «O0«th\'Ut  tha&  fionis 
fluctusites  like  sea-weeds.  Uere  and  there*  a  kfge  rising 
is  observed  like  sand^banks,  oo  which  various  kidds  of 
small  fishes  are  seen  continisally  leaping  about,  till  thcr 
roll  oflT  into  the  water  fcom  the  sides  of  ic    Ai  lass 
several  bright   |¥Mnts  or  boms  appear,  which  grow 
thicker  and   thicker  the  higher  they  rise  abov«  tlK 
surface  of  the  water,  and  sometimes  they  stand  up  as 
high  and  large  as  the  masts  of  middle-sind  vessels. 

**  It  seems  these  are  the  creature's  arms^  and  it  is  said 
if  they  were  to  lay  hold  of  the  largest  man-of-war,  they 
would  pull  it  down  to  the  bottom.  After  this  monster 
has  been  on  the  surface  of  the  water  a  short  time,  it 
begins  slowly  to  sink  again,  and  then  the  danger  is  as 
great  as  before,  because  the  motion  of  his  sinking 
causes  such  a  swell  in  the  sea,  and  such  an  eddy  or 
whirlpool,  that  it  draws  every  thing  down  with  it."  The 
arms  above  described  are  conjectured  to  be  tentacula, 
and  the  Kraken  itself  to  be  an  enormous  Polypus. 
Besides  these  arms,  *'  the  great  Creator  has  also  given 
this  creature  a  strong  and  peculiar  scent,  which  it  can 
emit  at  certain  times,  and  by  means  of  which  it  beguiles 
and  draws  other  fish  to  come  in  heaps  about  iL*' 
During  many  months  the  Kraken  is  continually  em- 
ployed in  eating,  during  many  others  in  carrying  on  the 
very  last  process  which  succeeds  digestion;  and  this 
operation  is  so  peculiarly  agreeable  to  '*  the  smell  and 
taste  of  other  fishes,  that  they  gather  together  from  all 
parts  to  it,  and  keep  for  that  purpose  directly  over  the 
Kraken ;  he  then  opens  his  arms  or  horns,  seizes  and 
swallows  his  welcome  guests,  and  converts  them,  after 
the  due  time,  by  digestion  into  a  bait  for  other  fish  of 
the  Boine  kind.  I  relate  what  is  affirmed  by  many  ;  but 
I  cannot  give  so  certain  assurance  of  this  particular,  as 
I  can  of  the  existence  of  this  surprising  creature,  though 
I  do  not  find  any  thing  in  it  absolutely  contrary  to 
Nature.  As  we  can  hardly  expect  an  opportunity  to 
examine  this  enormous  sea- animal  alive,  I  am  the  more 


concerned  that  nobody  embraced  that  opportunity  whlcli,  KBAI 
according  to  the  following  acconnt,  once  did,  and  per^ 
haps  never  more  may  offer  of  seeing  it  entire  when 
dead.  Tbe  Rev.  H.  Friis,  Consistorial  Assessor,  Mi- 
nister of  Bodoen  in  Nordluid,  and  Vicar  of  the  College 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  gave  me  at  the 
latter  end  of  last  year,  when  he  was  at  Bergeo«  this 
relation  which  I  d^ver  again  on  his  credit 

*'  In  the  year  16S0,  a  Kraken,  perhaps  a  yoHog  end 
careless  one,  came  into  the  water  that  rans  betiveen  the 
rocks  and  clifis  in  the  Parish  of  Alstahoog,  though  the 
general  custom  of  that  creature  is  to  keep  idways 
several  leagues  from  land,  and  therefore  of  course  they 
most  cfie  there.  It  happened  that  its  extended  long* 
arms  or  antenme,  which  this  creature  seems  to  use  like 
the  snail,  in  turning  about  caught  hold  of  some  tieee 
standing  near  the  water,  which  might  easily  have  been 
torn  np  by  the  roots ;  but  besides  this,  as  it  was  found 
afterwards,  he  entangled  himself  in  some  openings  or 
clcAsinthe  rock,  and  therein  stuck  so  fost,  andhimg  so 
nnfortanately,  that  he  could  not  work  himself  out,  but 
perished  and  putrified  on  the  spoL  The  carcase,  which 
was  a  long  while  deca3ring,  and  filled  great  part  of  the 
narrow  channel,  made  it  almost  irap^sable  by  its  in- 
tdenble  stench. 

**llie  Kraken  has  ne\er  been  known  to  do  any  great 
harm,  except  they  have  taken  away  the  lives  of  those 
who  consequently  could  not  bring  the  tidings.  I  have 
never  heerd  but  of  one  instance  mentioned,  whidi  hap- 
pened a  few  years  ago  near  Fridrichitad,in  the  Diocese 
of  Aggorhotts.  They  ay  that  two  fishermen  acei- 
dcntalTy.  and  to  their  ^reat  surpriic^  fell  into  such  a  spot 
en  the  water  as  has  been  before  described,  full  of  a  thidc 
sImc,  almost  like  a  morass.  They  immediately  strove 
to  get  oat  of  the  place.  But  they  bad  not  time  to  turn 
qnick  enough  to  save  themsdves  firom  one  of  the 
Kraken's  horns,  which  crashed  the  head  of  the  boat  ao» 
thai  H  wns  whh  greet  difficulty  they  saved  their  lives 
on  the  wreck,  though  the  weather  was  as  calm  as  posal- 
fale ;  fi>r  these  monsters.  Eke  the  sea-snake,  never  ^pear 

at  other  tin»es.' 

The  good  Bishop  then  continues  to  expreM  his  belief 
that  the  numerous  islands  which  have  been  stated  to 
appear  suddenly  and  vanish  suddenly,  are  no  other  than 
the  monster  which  he  has  described  above,  and  thai 
**  the  Devil  who  so  suddenly  makes  and  unmakes  theaa 
floating  islands,  is  nothing  else  but  the  Kraken,  wtiicn 
some  sea-faring  people  call  Soe-drauUn^  that  is  Sot* 
iroUUn,  Sea-mischief/'  He  then  asserU  his  conviction, 
that  it  belongs  to  the  Polypus,  or  Star-fish  species,  and 
concludes  with  the  following  asseveration  of  veracity. 
*'  If  I  was  an  admirer  of-uncertoin  reports  and  fohulous 
stories,  I  might  here  add  much  more  concerning  thie 
and  other  Norwegian  Sea-monsters,  whose  existence  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  deny ;  but  do  not  chuse  by  n 
mixture  of  uncerUin  relations  to  make  such  accounts 
appear  doubtful,  as  I  myself  believe  to  be  true  and  well 
aUested.  1  shall,  therefore,  quit  the  subject  here,  and 
leave  it  to  future  writers  ou  this  plan  to  complete  what 
I  have  imperfectly  sketched  out,  by  future  experience* 
which  is  always  the  best  instructor."  Part  ii.  ch.  viiL 
sec.  11,  12,  13. 

A  very  similar  description  of  this  extreordinary  Mob* 
ster  has  been  given  by  Torsseus,  Historiographer  to  the 
King  of  Norway,  in  his  Gronkindia  Antiqua,  (HauniaSf 
1706.)  As  in  this  narrative  he  borrows  the  words  of 
another  writer,  upon  whose  authority  he  appears  to 
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^1^^;  place  rtrj  implicit  relimnce,  we  shall  prefix  hie  testimo- 
'  biaI.  No$  in  loemm  fabuUMt  narraiioniM  de  Kraka-Refr, 
mtanraimimi  Ivarii  BerU  de$criptionem  nthHituimut, 
friri  inaiito  aueUmUUii ;  qvippe  iptiuM  Epiacopi  redu 
tfvirm  Prtrfecii,  qui  prmdiontm  obveniiona^  muUsiaM 
quoque  H  quicquid  ad  Ecdaim  Caikedraiis  AniiHiiifque 
mudemlatkmem  depuUttum  erai,  arigebai,  H  deinde  ditpen- 
whaii  quod  qffUium  Epi§eopi$  dignitate  proiimum, 
AbbmUhu  par^  Baronilnu  tuperiuM  cenaebaiur.    Non 
igUmr  di  tyuM  fidz  dubitari  pUeni^  cum  ei  Mi  noia  H 
mqmalihut  penpeda  $erip$erii^  a  quibuM  faUi  crimine 
eonvinci  pUerai^  n  dedpiendi  animum  deprt* 
Cofuentii  inauper  cum  Idandorum  acriptU; 
\mib€Mt  qum  iaUm  nupicionem  wggerat ,  .aecedit 
mdjidem  Atf  concUiandam  qum  edebrit  antiquarina^ 
BkrtiMM  de  Skardaa^  ex  antiquia  membranu  et  Hauki 
Legiferi  iibro  roilegit.  (Prtgf.  22.)     It  is  plain  from 
Ihia  •iBtcinent  that  the  difrnity  of  a  Chapter-Clerk  is 
far  gualti  in  the  Norwejpan  Church  Establishment  than 
ia  our  own;  it  is  very  possible,  therefore,   that   his 
knowledge  of  Natural  History  also  may  be  superior  to 
that  which  in  general  falls  to  similar  officers  amon^ 
onrsdrca.  The  account  ^ven  from  Berius  is  as  follows; 
and  much  agreement  will  be  cbserved  between  it  and 
that  of  Pontoppidan,     Rental  itnum  q\tnd  aurtnr  expo- 
mere  korrei^  nee  immerito^  neminnn  enim  puto  ilhtd  ita 
wiag,  ut  natmram  ejue  amequi  poseit ;  et  non  po- 
ipea  keee  reliUio  eatu  docet ;  ita  enim  deicribit  vt 
am  paUai  de$nribi  mtnquam  poese  ;  mi  hi  fan  har^  ui 
ec<rra,  efua  verbie  exponere.   Haffrufa,  inquit,  cetui  vnu»^ 
qiunm  tzponert  exiimetco^  maneuetue  quidem,  nee  terrii 
peeptrnqmuM^  neque  piacatoribun ;  nee  id  genue  piacinm 
in  mari  muWpticare^  nee  longifvdinem  ejvi 
menturam  rite  expiieavere ;  nam  quibua  vinta 
quam  piaei  aimilior  apparuit,  neque  vnquam 
Mi<  ad  litora  appulnta  memoratur,  nee  videtur 
fnmm  out  duoa  in  aingitlia  magni  Oceani  pelagia 
nee  eommiatione  pretpagari  cum  aolitudinem 
I  nee  reiiqui  piteea  conaiaterent^  ai  in  aiiorttm  crtorum 
propagarmiiir,  propter  corporum  paatHsque  im- 
Mmlolem.   Quidam  eum  Linpft)ak  appelient,  quod  erieid 
wamnqme  iwhrf  eonaitua  appareat.     Cum  autem  eaurit^ 
mgenM  ruetatione  auaviaaimnm  odorem  apargit,   quo 
fafiatd  Miua  Oceani  vicinid,   quicquid    baletnarttm 
in  Neptuniano  iato  agro  paacitur^  ad  tantaa 
agminatim  atlicit^  rictumque  hiantia  monatri  in 
9in4a  latitudinem  cjpanaum  ingreditur,  donee 
voradtatia  ventre  repleto,  ipte  satvr^  orcluao 
fM6v,  imgeaiam  iant<e  molin  aaburram  condit,  quam 
M»  eUnde  anno  digerit^  neque  enim  atepiua  quam  aemel 
eibari  didtur.     Literia  quoque  proditum  eat^ 
Bmueopua  Sandua  Brandanna,  avpra  hune  piacem 
I  miaam^  in  honorem    Dei,   cefebraverit ;    quibua 
fadHa^  piacem  ae  mari  immeraiaae.      Coquum  autem 
^tmtmrwm  efuaofiam  coqu*nariam  reliqwaae,  quam  dum 
fapdUmnu  adremigaaaet,  pincem  ae  aub  vndia  condidiaae, 
Mfat  koe  prodigioao  epilos:o  narrathnem  de.  Cetorum 
gmenban  auctor  condudit:  Rrandanun  ilte  Scotuafuit^ 
trmstaque  hme  fabula  videtur  et  fnaula  de  ejua  nomine 
oppdUM^qnaB  opinionenautarttm  LutHanorum  centum 
miHiaribuM  a  Canania  Tnaulia,  veratta  occidentem^  jard  ; 
mliqmamdo  eonapieua^  atepiua  tamen   inconapicua;   de 
qu0  waderi  poterit  Hofinanni  Lexicon  voce  S.  Brandani 
iMilaL  (e.ziii.) 

The  Ainmal  aeen  by  the  Rev.  Donald  Maclean  of 
Sawn  Isles,  and  attested  by  him  in  a  Letter  to  the  Wcr- 
oeriaa  Nataral  History  Society  of  Edinburgh,  though 
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not  quite  so  lar^  as  the  Norwegian  Krakcn,  certainty  KRAKEK* 
tends  to  confirm  a  belief  that,  with  due  allowance  for 
exaggeration.  Monsters  of  a  larger  size  than  Philosophy 
has  dreamed  of,  really  do  exist  in  the  Northern  Seas,  or, 
in  the  well-expressed  phrase  of  Dr.  Barclay,   in  his 
Paper  relating  to  this  animal,  that  there  are  **  grounds 
aofficient  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  Naturalists;  who 
it  were  to  be  wished  were  always  men  of  accurate  dis- 
crimination and  sound  judgment,  not  prone  to  indulge 
in  passion  for  the  marvellous,  nor  apt  to  be  infected 
with  the  silly  conceit,  that  their  knowledge  of  Nature  is 
already  so  complete  that  little  of  importance  remains  to 
be  discovered.**  {Tramactiona  ofW,  N.  H.  S.  i.  430.) 
As  Mr.  Maclean's  account  is  not  a  little  curious,  and  as 
he  probably  had  a  narrow  escape  of  destruction,  and 
certainly  was  very  much  and  very  naturally  frightened, 
we  subjoin  it.     *'  According  to  my  best  recollection  I 
saw  it  in  June  1808,  not  on  the  coast  of  Eigg,  but  on 
that  of  Coll.     Rowing  along  that  coast,  I  observed  at 
abont  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  an  object  to  windwani, 
which  gradually  excited  astonishment.     At  first  view  it 
appeared  like  a  small  rock.     Knowing  there  was  no 
rock  in  that  situation,  I  Axed   my  eyes  on  it  close. 
Then  I  saw  it  elevated  considerably  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  aAer  a  slow  movement,  distinctly  perceived 
one  of  its  eyes.     Alarmed  at  the  unusual  appearance 
and  magnitude  of  the  animal,  I  steered  so  as  to  be  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  shore.     When  nearly  in  a 
line  betwixt  it  and  the  shore,  the  monster,  directing  its 
head,  which  still  continued  above  water,  towards  us, 
plunged  violently  under  water.     Certain  that  he  was  in 
chase  of  us  we  plied  hard  to  get  ashore.     Just  as  we 
leaped  out  on  a  rock,  taking  a  station  as  high  as  we 
conveniently  could,  we  saw  it  coming  rapidly,  under 
water,  towards  the  stem  of  our  boat  When  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  boat,  finding  the  water  shallow,  it  raised  its 
monster-head  above  water,  and  by  a  winding  course  g^t, 
with  apparent  difficulty,  clear  of  the  creek  where  our 
boat  lay,  and  where  the  monster  seemed  in  danger  of 
being  imbayed.     It  continued  to  move  off  with  its  head 
above  water,  and  with  the  wind,  for  about  half  a  mile, 
before  we  lost  sight  of  it.     Its  head  was  rather  broad, 
of  a  form  somewhat  oval.     Its  neck  somewhat  smaller. 
Its  shoulders,   if  I  con   so   term   them,   considerably 
broader,  and  thence  it  tapered  towards  the  tail,  which 
last  it  kept  pretty  low  in  the  water,  so  that  a  view  of  it 
could  not  be  taken  so  distinctly  as  I  wished.     It  had  no 
fin  that  I  could  perceive,  and  seemed  to  me  to  move 
progressively  by  undulations  up  and  down.     Its  length 
I  believed  to  be  from  70  to  80  feet.     When  nearest  to 
me  it  did  not  raise  its  head  whollv  above  water,  so  that 
the  neck  being  under  water,  I  could  ])erceive  no  shining 
filaments  thereon  if  it  had  any.     Its  progressive  motion 
under  water  I  took  to  be  rapid,  from  the  shortness  of 
time  it  took  to  come  up  to  the  boat.     When  the  head 
was  above  water  its  motion  was  not  near  so  quick ;  and 
when  the  head  was  most  elevated  it  appeared  evidently 
to  take  a  view  of  distant  objects.     About  the  time  I 
saw  it,  it  was  seen  about  the  Island  of  Canna.     The 
Crews  of  13   fishing-boats,  I  am  told,  were  so  much 
terrified  at  its  appearance,  that  they  in  a  body  fled  from 
it  to  the  nearest  creek  for  safety.     On  the  passage  from 
Rum  to  Canna,  the  crew  of  one  boat  saw  it  coming 
towards  them,  with  the  wind,  and  its  head  above  water. 
One  of  the  crew  pronounced  its  head  as  large  as  a  little 
boat,  and  each  of  it^  eyes  as  large  as  a  plate.     The  men 
were  much  tcrrifiefl,  but  the  monster  offered  them  no 
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llULthif  Ibrai  of  the  God.  A  hunter,  named  Ang^da,  har- 
^^  ing  accidentally  killed  Krishna,  lefl  his  body  uoburied 
VKler  the  tree  beneath  which  he  was  sittinfj^;  and 
then  hb  mortal  part  remained  till  Indra-d^hyumna*  a 
Kiap  who  was  endeavouring*  by  his  penances,  to  exact 
ifom  Viriinu  a  compliance  with  his  wishes,  was  or- 
dticd  by  that  God  to  form  an  Image  of  Jaganndt'ha, 
and  dcpoaii  the  bones  of  Krishna  in  the  cavity  of  its 
aUomen*  On  asking  who  could  form  the  required 
IiHgie»  be  was  told  to  apply  to  Viswa-karma,  the  archi- 
Itei  of  tbe  Gods.  That  divine  artist  consented  to  iabri- 
eiAe  tbe  Image ;  but  declared  that  if  interrupted  or  dia- 
tmbed  in  hit  work  he  would  leave  it  unfinished.  He 
accoffdiagly  began,  built,  in  one  night,  a  Temple  on  the 
Blae  MooBlain  in  Cyr^tah,  and  was  preparing  the  Image 
lo  be  placed  in  it,  when  the  impatience  of  Indra- 
nywBUUk  led  him  to  break  in  upon  Viswa-kanna,  who 
iM%Batttly  abandoned  his  work,  and  left  a  mere  stump 
witboiit  bainds  or  feet  Encouraged  by  promises  of  aid 
torn  Brahm^  the  disconsolate  King  proceedeti  to  oon« 
■ecrate  tbia  shapelees  Image,  and  thai  "  Parent  of  Gods 
Md  iioi/'  bunself  officiated  as  Priest  at  iU  inaugura- 
tieab  giving  it  eyea  and  a  soul,  which  abundantly  com* 
pw—ted  for  its  want  of  external  comeliness. '  It  is 
■liposBil  etiU  to  exist  concealed  in  a  pool  near  the 
Tanple  aft  Jagaundt'ha-kshetra,  tbe  most  celebmted 
pkce  of  pOgrimage  in  all  Uind&stikn.  KrT^na  *'  cua- 
tiwiM  to  tbb  hour,**  says  Sir  WUliam  Jones,  (Am.  Bm. 
i  960.)  «"  tbe  darling  God  of  the  Indian  women.*'  and 
is  end  \gj**%,  lect  who  adore  him  with  enthusiastic  and 
almoal  axdusive  devofcion,"  to  be  superior  lo  all  the 
Aviilin,  or  IncarnationBv  who  had  only  a  portion 
(cmh)  of  tbe  divinity,  while  he  was  '*  the  perKon  of 
ViihMi  binaelf  in  a  human  form.**  Hence,  doubt- 
Wee»  Ua  celebrity  as  tbe  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and 
the  ibonndcd  and  almost  frantic  devotion  with  which 
Ui  Festivala  are  attended  by  multitudes  from  the  very 
M.  otreaiilies  of  tbe  land.  These  Feasts  are  called  the 
tmimm  mud  the  Rotka^dlrd.  1.  The  Smdjui-pdird. 
er  Batbing-pfocessiont  takes  place  in  the  month  of 
JfaUiAa,  (or  J^t'h,  t.  e.  May.)  when  the  sacred  Image 
is  viapoed  up  in  a  cloth,  removed  from  the  Temple  to  a 
BBM  bavd  by,  and  there  bathed  by  tbe  Brilimans,  who 

durii^  tbe  ceremony.     The  spectaton 

filled  with  the  consolatory  assurance,  tliai, 

'  Bd  their  reverence  for  the  God,  they 

from  any  further  transmigrationa.    This  rite 

la  be  commemorative  of  Krishna's  having  first 

ftd  with   riee  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon  of 

Jjafafartia     Tbe  celebrated  Idol  of  Jagann4t*ha«  at  his 

bAtea  Ib  Cyr^sab,  ie  plaeed  on  the  same  stage  with  his 

lalfTniidm  Bala-R4ma  and  his  sister  Sub*hadra ;  (i.  e. 

DM  ;)  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Uie  three  fifirures  toge- 

Ikag  Ima  nearly  tbe  same  outline  as  the  Pranava,  or 

cqpber,  which  expresses  the  mystical  name  of  the 

linad.  (C^m.)    Mr.  Peterson,  therefore,  has  in- 

Stom  this  dreumstaace,  {As.  JUm.  viii.  62.)  with 

fafeottiiy  and  plausibility,  thai  these  uncouth 

are  nothing  more  than  the  filling  up  of  that  out- 

cnBeeqmtly,  a  eymholical  lepresentation  of 

end  otyeci  which  it  expie&see.     By  this  per- 

i  of  tbe  tribteial  awl  mystic  word,  ((/m,)  held 

pa  by  aU  tbe  Uiudi  Sects,  aU  are 

If  altiactad  to  the  ■hriae  where  it  is  preserved;  ii 

acenveiging  point  where  all  the  contend- 

vnile  in  barmooy  with  eadi  other."    But 

Ihb  mmi  be  tba  true  knpart  of  these  three 


stwnps,  yet  unless  the  pilgrims  are  in  the  secret  their  KR(SHNA« 
harmony  cannot  be  ascribed  to  it;  nor  does  such  a 
knowledge  or  belief  appear  to  exist  according  to  any 
acecHint  of  the  Festival  yet  published.  As  Mr.  Peterson 
has  also  neglected  to  give  any  authorities  in  support 
of  his  opinion,  it  cannot  be  admitted  till  it  has  been 
corroborated  by  stronger  grounds.  2.  The  RaVka^ 
yd£iYi,  or  Car*feast,  is  kept  about  seventeen  days  aiier 
tbe  other,  on  the  second  of  the  moon's  increase  in 
Ash&rlia.  (AshAd'hA,  1. 1.  June.)  After  the  God  has 
been  solemnly  worshipped  in  his  Temple,  his  Image, 
together  with  those  of  Bala-Rdma  and  Sub'hadrji,  ia 
drawn  up  by  ropes  and  placed  aloll  on  his  car,  which 
is  made  in  the  form  of  an  ancient  pyramidal  Temple, 
(like  that  of  Jagann^t'ha  in  O'r^sah,)  and  is  at  least 
sixty  leet  high.  Attendants  placed  near  the  Imagea 
vrave  chdmaroi  (the  tail  of  the  T4t4rian  ox,  and  an  en- 
sign of  royalty)  over  their  heads,  and  the  mob  drag  tbe 
car  along  with  a  rope,  shouting  with  frantic  joy.  Whea 
they  have  reached  the  appointed  spot,  the  Brihmana 
remove  the  Gods  to  the  Temple  which  they  intend  to 
visit;  for,  like  the  Saints  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
Cfods  in  India  oflen  pay  visits  to  each  other.  Hid^hi- 
vallab'ha  (the  paramour  of  Rid'hk,  t.  e.  another  form  ot 
Krishna)  is  the  Deity  to  whom  Jagann4t'ha  pays  hie 
annual  visit.  For  eiglit  days  he  is  entertained  by  hit 
friend ;  his  car  stands  empty  near  the  Temple,  and 
'*  crowds,**  says  Mr.  Ward.  (p.  210.)  ''  flock  to  gase  at 
the  indecent  figures  which  are  painted  all  over  it** 
Booths*  as  at  a  country-fair  in  England,  are  erected 
round  the  car.  and  for  the  eight  days  during  which  the 
divine  visitation  lastSj  the  whole  place  is  a  scene  of  re- 
velry and  debauchery.  At  the  close  of  that  period  the 
God  is  again  hoisted  up  into  his  car,  and  drawn  back 
to  his  usual  abode ;  but  the  zeal  of  his  votaries  has  now 
abated ;  their  numbers  are  diminished,  and  it  is  pro* 
bably  at  the  first  procession  (for  Mr.  Ward  has  not  said 
whadi)  that  "  many  of  the  diseased  and  distressed  cast 
themselves  under  the  wheels  of  liis  ponderous  car,  and 
are  crushed  to  death.*' 

The  most  popular  of  the  other  Festivals  m  honour  of  pMtts  of 
Krishna  are  these.     I.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the  dark  Krishu. 
half  of  the  month  of  B*h4dra  (September)  his  birth  U  I-  Hb  birth, 
celebrated.    A  strict  fast  is  kept  from  midnight  (t.  e.  only  ^*T* 
one  meal  is  eaten,  and  the  faster  abstains  from  unction 
and  some  other  luxuries)  till  aAer  the  Temple-service  ia 
over ;  when  water,  oil,  curds,  turmeric,  and  earth  are 
thrown  into  a  hole  in  the  ground  in  front  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  devotees  assembled  round  it  push  each  other  iut 
and  pass  the  rest  of  the  day  in  dancing  and  hinging 
songs  descriptive  of   the  dalliance  of  Krishna  and. 
R^fhk.     They  finally  wash  themselves  in  some  pool  oi 
river,  and  thus  conclude  the  festival.     2.  The  ThulanO'  s.  j'hooloH 
ydird,  or  swinging-feast,  is  held  on  the  night  of  the  yatn. 
eleventh  of  the  light  half  of  Sr&vana,  (July,)  when  the 
seat  or  throne  of  the  God  U  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
of  a  diamber  adjoining  to  the  sanctuary,  and  is  swung 
for  a  few  hours  by  different  Brihmans.     At  10  p.  M.  the 
worship  of  the  God  begins ;  and  it  consists  of  oblations  of 
firuita,  sweetmeats,  flowers,  and  incense.    The  crowd 
surrounding  the  Temple  (none  but  the  officiating  Br&- 
mans,  it  seenu,  are  admitted  into  it)  keep  up,  during 
tbe  whole  time,  an  indescribable  din  with  music  as  dis- 
cordant as  their  songs  (perhaps  we  should  say  hymns) 
are  indelicate ;  nor,  we  ace  told,  do  they  forget  to  suit 
the  action  to  tbe  words.    At  midnight  the  possessor  of 
tbe  idol  gives  a  baM^uet  to  the  Brttmant.    Some  of 
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IBNA.  vii.  57.)  to  its  author,  therefore,  an  outline  of  the  his- 
-*  tory  of  Jesus  Christ  might  easily  liave  been  known ;  and 
^^'  if  the  Christians  were,  as  is  probable,  more  numerous  in 
India  at  that  time  than  now,  their  Religion  and  the  mira- 
calous  history  of  its  founder  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
noCice  of  the  Br^hmans. 

Anatie  Rnearcka  ;  Journal  Aniaiique ;  Ward,  View 
fftki  Religion  and  Literature  of  the  Hindoos,  London, 
1817. 

&RUSENSTERNA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  stony 
Corals  belonging  to  the  family  Milltporida,  established 
by  Lamaroux. 

Generic  character.  Coral,  treelike,  in  the  form  of  a 
6o,  with  large  netlike  expansions,  covered  above  with 
irresnlar*  flat  protuberances,  pierced  with  smooth  or 
sKghtly  striated  pores. 

This  genus  contains  only  a  single  species,  fixed  to 
rodu,  and  found  ifcattered  over  the  seas  from  India  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  even  to  Kaintschatka.  The 
f.  fBerrueoia  of  Lamaroux. 

KUHNIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Pentan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Corymbiferm, 
Generic  character:  flower  composite;  calyx  imbricated, 
cjlindrical ;  receptacle  naked ;  down  plumose ;  seed 
loBtary. 

Two  species,  natives  of  North  America  and  Cuba. 

KURTUS,  from  the  Greek  Kvp709,  crooked.  Bloch. 
la  Zoolofy,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
SfMommipennat  order  Acanthopieryeiif  class  Pieces, 

Generic  character.  Body  much  compressed,  oval, 
having  jugular  fins  ;  back  carinated  and  crooked  ;  the 
doisal  fin  shorter  than  the  anal,  and  placed  further  for- 
wards: lower  jaw  shorter  than  the  upper,  tlie  teeth 
eHiemdy  ftne,  like  the  pile  of  velvet. 

^  This  genus  was  founded  by  Bloch ;  and  Schneider,  in 
his  edition  of  that  author's  Ichthyology,  has  described 
imrtpcciefl: 

K,  IndicuM, 

JL  MacroUpidotvM. 

K,  Argenieiu, 

K.  Palpehroms, 

The  last  of  these  haa  an  eyelid  attached  above  each 
orbit,  and  so  movable  as  to  cover  the  eye  completely ; 
flus  remarkable  peculiarity  inclines  Cuvier  to  think  it 
Mehl  to  form  a  distinct  genus. 

xbey  are  found  in  the  Indian  Seas,  excepting  the  K. 
Argenieua,  which  is  met  with  on  the  coast  of  New  IIol- 
had,  and  is  the  fish  described  by  White  as  the  Spanu 
CotHprcmus, 

See  Cuvier»  Rigne  Animal ;  Bloch,  lehthyologia  d 
8d»efder. 

KUSHINES,  t.  e,  cwhiune. 

AIm  ths  beddtt,  tett«ni,  tod  pyllowet,  beseme  not  the  ball,  ap 
■tia  ihao  the  cmrpcttes  and  km»ihmft  become  the  sUble. 

Sir  Tkemat  Bhfot,     The  (Hwrmour,  book  i.  cb.  1. 

KirrCH,  a  small  Province  of  Western  India,  near 
fh%  mouths  of  the  Indus,  derives  its  name  from  the 
SaoskrTt  word  Kachch*ha,  a  morai<s,  and  consists  of 
two  distinct  portions;  a  crescent-idiaped  hilly  tract 
Oil  the  Sooth,  the  only  cultivable  purt  of  the  country, 
wlaAmrtry  extensive  salt-morass,  called  the  Ran,  or 
w  Sia,  on  the  North.  1.  During  the  rainy  season,  this 
Taat  level  fa  entirely  under  water,  and  in  the  dry 
MMon,  when  the  inundation  has  subsided,  it  presents 
a  motley  scene  to  the  eye  ;  here  an  impassable  swamp, 
there  m  naked  sand-bank ;  either  dead  flats  covered  for 
with  m  wtiite  crust  of  salt,  or  an  occasional 


sprinkling  of  meagre  corn-fields  and  pastures*  stretching  KUTCH. 
nearly  all  the  way  from  the  (iulf  of  Cambay  (Kam-  •-^^^^^ 
biyah)  to  that  of  Cutch,  (Kach*h,)  which,  from  its  exr 
tent  of  shoal  water,  is,  in  many  places,  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  it.  The  Ran  spreads  out  over  a 
wider  space,  on  the  North  side  of  the  hills,  between 
that  gulf  and  the  Indies,  and  its  whole  area  is  supposed 
to  measure  not  less  than  8000  square  miles.  In  width 
it  varies  from  five  to  eighty  miles,  and,  duriug  the 
rains,  is  nearly  impassable,  even  for  horsemen  ;  in  De- 
cember, however,  it  is  hard  in  most  places,  and  quite 
dry  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Kach'h.  The  Southern 
part  of  this  singular  morass,  is  an  uninterrupted  flat 
without  a  blade  of  grass,  consisting  of  a  thin  l)ed  of 
mud  occasionally  diversified  by  streaks  of  crystallized 
salt,  or  strewed  with  the  remains  of  shell-fish  and  other 
marine  productions.  On  the  side  nearest  to  Kach*h, 
the  incrustation  is  so  thick  and  white,  as  to  appear  like 
a  bed  of  snow,  and  the  vapours  arising  from  it  often 
occasion  a  singular  optical  deception,  for  moving  forests, 
Qiarching  armies,  towers,  and  castles,  rising  and  disap- 
pearing, give  a  life  and  variety  to  the  waste,  almost  as 
enchanting  as  the  visions  conjured  up  by  the  Fairy  Mor- 
gana (La  Fata  Morgana)  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Calabrian  peasantry.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hills» 
however,  the  Ran  is  not  so  desolate :  being  fiirtjier  re- 
moved from  the  sea,  its  soil  is  less  impregnate<l  with 
salt,  and  that  portion  of  it,  about  sixty  miles  across, 
which  was  traversed  by  the  Embassy  returning  from 
Sind,  in  1809,  exhibited  in  man/  places  both  pasturage 
and  a  scanty  cultivation.  The  borders  of  this  desert, 
are  a  favourite  resort  of  the  onager,  or  wild  ass,  a  fleet, 
powerful,  and  vigilant  animal,  incomparably  superior  to 
its  domestic  relative,  and  accurately  described  in  the 
sublime  language  of  the  Prophet.  (Jer.  ii.  24.)  It  finds 
abundant  pasturage  in  the  stunted  shrubs  and  succu- 
lent but  saline  vegetation  of  the  Ran,  which  was,  per-, 
haps,  anciently  covered  by  the  sea,  but  has,  in  later 
times,  been  enlarged  by  the  waters  of  the  B&n,  Padd4r« 
and  other  streams  that  lose  themselves  in  it,  not  far 
from  the  p:ulf.  Salt  is  the  staple  production  of  the  Ran, 
and  duties  are  levied  on  it  by  the  Desit,  or  Chief  of 
P4tr{,  the  T^akur,  or  Prince  of  Janjuw&ri ;  and  the 
British  Government,  whose  protection  is  much  needed 
to  secure  the  workmen  from  the  attacks  of  the  neigh- 
bouring freebooters. 

2.  Kach*h,  properly  so  called,  is,  as  before  remarked,  ii.  Katck, 
a  hilly  tract,  skirting  the  Northern  side  of  the  gulf, 
bearing  the  same  name,  and  terminated  by  the  L6ui, 
or  Eastern  branch  of  the  Indus.  These  mountains,  of 
a  moderate  height,  are  naked  rocks,  which  appear  to 
have  been  rent  by  heat,  and  are  said  to  abound  in  frag- 
ments of  metallic  scoria ;  they  are  therefore  supposed 
to  indicate  volcanic  action,  an  t'gcncy  of  rare  occurrence 
in  UinddsKln  ;  but  as  pyriti^s,  and  other  minerals,  may 
be  easily  mistaken  for  volcanic  productions  by  the  inex- 
perienced, it  is  possible  that  a  similar  error  may  have 
occurred  here,  and  tliat  the  Lak*hl  {Lakthml  f)  range, 
for  so  these  mountains  are  called,  will  be  found,  on  a 
closer  inspection,  to  contain  no  substances  indisputably 
of  volcanic  origin.  The  great  earthquake,  however,  of 
June,  1819,  so  severely  felt  in  Kach'h,  seems  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  subterranean  fire.  An  extinct  volcano 
also  is  said  to  exist  near  Mhar,  18  miles  East  of  Lak-pat- 
bandar^  and  a  spring  in  that  neighbourhood  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  alum.  The  Nanaii,  or  Chigd  hills 
are   the  highest  part  of  the  range,  and  W&r4  has  a 
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K!7rCH.  remarkably  flat  snmmit.  Winter-toiTents  are  the  only 
'^^•V^^  streams  issuing  firom  these  mDUDtains,  and  they  are  all 
brackish,  but,  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet,  springs  of  fresh 
water  are  usually  found.  Immediately  above  the  soil 
through  which  this  water  filters,  there  is  a  bed  of  rock 
which  completely  separates  the  upper  from  the  lower 
strata,  and  preserves  the  water  passing  through  it  free 
fh)m  the  saline  particles  which  acbound  near  the  surface. 
White  and  yellow  clay  succeed  the  bed  of  rock,  above 
which  a  lighter  clay  is  found  covered  to  the  depth  of 
four  or  five  inches  with  a  coarse  sand.  On  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  Country  the  soil  is  more  loamy.  Nlm,  (or 
Nmha-MaXia  Azadirtzchta,)  Pfpal,  (PtppcUa^  Ficus  re- 
Ugiom,)  Babdl,  {Barbura  Mimosa  Arabica,  or  Far- 
nmama^)  and  the  Date-tree,  {Fhanix  dcutylifera)  are 
not  uncommon,  but  the  other  Indian  timber  and  fruit- 
trees  can  scarcely  be  reared.  Cotton  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive article  of  produce.  The  goats  and  horses  are 
much  esteemed,  and  of^en  purchased  by  Europeans. 
This  Province  is  now  divided  into»  1.  Abr&s&,  and  2'. 
Garah,  on  the  West ;  9.  Pawar,  and  4.  Pach'ham,  on 
the  North ;  b,  Wdgar,  on  the  East ;  and  6.  Kdnt'hi,  on 
theSoBth.  Its  principal  towns  and  districts  are,  I. 
AnJ&r ;  2.  Lak-pat-bandar;  3.  Wha] ;  4.  M&nd&vl ;  and 
5.  Wigar. 

1.  Andjar        Afijdr  is  a  smaR  district,  ceded  to  Great  Britahi  in 

1816^  and  governed  by  a  Commissioner  under  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  Its  soil  is  very  arid,  and  water  is 
seldom  found  at  a  smaller  depth  than  33  or  34  feet 
Such  is  the  want  and  diflScu?^  of  irrigation,  that  any 
one  who  sinks  a  well  at  his  own  expense,  has  a  claim  to 
alT  the  land  which  it  will  irrigate.  In  1817,  however, 
cultivation  was  rapidly  improving,  firesh  grants  were 
applied  for,  and  the  construction  of  several  tanks,  at  the 
expense  of  Government,  bad  been  ordered.  The  chief 
town,  Anjdr,  is  placed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  ten  miles 
from  the  coast.  T6nilL,  its  port,  {bander,)  in  22P  8'  North 
and  7(fi  IV  East,  is  on  a  creek  from  the  gulf.  The  town 
of  Anjdr  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  six  feet  thick,  and 
stands  partiy  on  low  rocky  ridges,  partly  on  the  plain; 
of  the  latter  part  about  3000  houses  and  165  persons 
were  destroyed  in  the  earthquake  of  1819,  but  the 
former,  or  higher  part,  scarcdy  suffered  at  all.  The 
population,  in  1820,  was  estimated  at  10,000  souls. 

2.  Uck-put     Lak'pat-bandar,  in  22P  47'  North  and  68*  56'  East,  on 
bander.        the  banks  of  the  L(Sni,  or  Eastern  branch  of  the  Indus,  was 

ibrmerly  called  Betstah-bander^  and  received  its  present 
name  ^om  the  neighbouring  fort  of  Lak-pat,  built  in 
1793.  It  is  a  small  town  on  a  hill  facing  the  West,  and 
containing,  in  1808,  about  2000  inhabitants ;  but  is  ne- 
vertheless the  principal  place  betvveen  Uaiden&b&d, 
Capital  of  Sind,  and  M&nd&vi,  in  Kaeh'h.  The  depth 
of  the  Loni  nadl,  or  salt-river,  t.  e.  the  Eastern  arm  of 
the  Indus,  was  suddenly  increased,  near  Lak-pat-bandar, 
from  one  to  eighteen  feet,  by  tl^e  earthquake  in  1B19 ; 
but  whether  that  change  has  been  permanent  is  not 
mentioned. 

3.  Bbooj.  3.  B'hin\  the  Gapitftl  of  Kach*h,  in  23^  1 5>^  North,  and 

69^  52''  East,  stands  on  the  South- West  side  of  a  hill, 
tforrounded  by  extensive  but  useless  fortifications.  At  a 
Astance,  its  whitened  houseSt  mosques,  and  pagodas, 
overshadowed  by  palms,  give  the  Iowa  a  picturesque 

apearanoe,  which  vanishes  on  .a  closer  inspection.  The 
ilace  of  the  Rfi<5,  (Prince  J  however,  with  its  enamel- 
led cupolas,  the  gpreat  tank  with  its  long*  flights  of  steps, 
and  centtal  terrace,  and  the  fbrtifications,  though  ill- 
planned,  are  deserving  of  notice,  and  give  the  place  an 


air  of  splendour  when  compared  with  the  other  towns   Kinm 
in  Kach'h.     In  1818,  its  population  was  estimated  at  ^^^r** 
20,000,  but  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
in  the  following  year. 

4.  Mdnddvi,  or  Muddf,  in  22*50'  North,  and  69^  33'  4id«HUTie. 
East,  is  the  principal  port  and  most  populous  town  in  the 
Province.  Its  harbour,  which  is  tolerably  secure  and  ca- 
pacious, is  much  frequented,  and  its  commerce  propor- 
tionably  considerable.  A  mixed  population  of  35,000 
persons,  and  a  revenue  of  about  two  and  a  half  Idcs  of 
rupees,  (about  ^^5,000,)  rendered  the  Diw^n,  or  Chief 

of  this  place,  in  1808,  when  that  estimate  was  made,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  rulers  in  Kachli ;  but  havmg 
been  repeatedly  attacked  by  his  neighbours  at  B^huj, 
he  was  glad  to  place  himself  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  in  1809. 

5.  Wd^ar,  or  Chur-to&gar^  the  EastemmosI  district  *•  ^*^> 
of  Kach'h;  is  like  a  peninsula  of  woody  hills,  almost  en-  ^^^q/ 
closed  by  the  Ran.  It  is  watered  by  many  small  streamsp 
which  lose  themselves  in  that  vast  morass.     Its  name 

of  Ch&r  (i.  f .  Thief)  Wftgar,  is  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  They  ans  Mohammed- 
ans, formerly  subject  to  the  Naww&bs  of  R6hdan-pdr, 
latterly  payino;^  a  nonfinal  allegiance  and  occasional  tri- 
bute to  the  Ra6s  of  Rach'h,  and  maintaining  themselves 
by  the  plunder  of  their  peaceful  neighbours.  The  R&d 
having  been  found  incapable  of  retaining  the  strong- 
holds ofthese  predatory  Chiefs^  who  were  very  unwilling 
to  submit  to  Ins  authority,  it  was  necessary  to  expel  such 
as  persevered  in  refusing  to  enter  into  any  terms,  and 
the  remainder  submitted  to  a  foreign  yoke,  ratlier  than 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  their  natural  Chief;  snch 
Is  the  habitual  distrust  in  each  other  to  which  their 
deeply-rooted  system  of  treachery  and  plunder  has  given 
birth.  Kant-kdt,  Bcilab,  IxMr&ni,  Ar£I-sar,  W&ndiyA, 
and  Chitdr,  were  the  strongest  posts  held  by  these  mar 
rauders,  some  of  whom  were  J'hdnfjahs,  others  V&g- 
h6\&j  or  B&g^hdld  Rdj-pilts.  Since  these  places  were 
garrisoned  by  British  troops,  the  Burrounding  country 
has  enjoyed  a  degree  of  order  and  security  never  belbre 
experienced  for  many  centuries. 

llie  Chaur&s,  anciently  the  most  powerful  Tribe  in  Tnbei 
Kach^h,  have  been  replaced  by  ITh&tiy&s  and  J*h&rejah8,* 
who  have  been  the  Lords  Paramount  for  more  than  three 
centuries.  They  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Samd  family 
from  Sind,  and  derive  their  name  from  .Th&r&h,  the  most 
renowned  of  their  ancestors ;  one  of  whose  immediate 
descendants,  under  the  title  of  J&m,  ruled  over  the  South- 
Eastern  part  of  the  Country,  till  supplanted,  about  the  HiitMy* 
middle  d[  Akbar's  reign,  by  K'h6ngar,  who  was  aided 
by  the  Sultan  of  Guzer&t  The  J  'h&r^jabs,  a  very  illite- 
rate, indolent,  intemperate  race,  universally  make  it  a 
rule  to  put  their  female  children  to  deatli,  as  they  always 
take  their  wives  from  other  Tribes,  and  would  think 
themselves  indelibly  disgraced,  were  their  daiightfra 
given  to  husbands  of  any  Tribe  but  their  own.  In  181% 
it  was  calculated,  that^  out  of  12,000,  the  whole  number 
of  the  tTh&r^jahs  in  this  Province^  there  were  not  more 
than  thirty  women.  Most  of  this  Tribe  established  in 
Kach'h  are  professedly  MusuTm&ns,  but  in  reality,  more 
than  half  Hindds ;  while  the  rest,  who  -are  idolaten^ 
and  consider  themselves  as  Hindds,  would  be  looked 
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np&n  M  wUUnmt  or  knpmre,  by  the  genuine  worship- 
pers mi  Bmhnin*  AMmmg  the  inhabitants  of  Kach'h,  the 
B'kMfiiM,  tboui|;h  ^dMoeheri  and  dmnken,  are  indoip 
tnoaa  aadakilfal  menhaaU ;  and  Bribmans,  Ch4rana» 
Mdy^bieB,  and  other  castes  of  Uindds,  are  numerous ; 
iNik  eae  half  of  the  mhdk  population,  probably,  is  Mo- 

Beastly  debauchery  and  proverbial  tresr 
we  the  leading  characteristics  of  this  debased 
and  "if  a  sainC  Miys  the  proverb,  '*  drink  the 
of  Kaoh'h*  he  immediately  becomes  a  sinner.** 
Their  Imguage,  which  has  ao  pecnliar  written  character* 
ii  m  dialect  of  the  Hindi,  closely  reacmbiingr  that  of  their 
■eighbewra  in  Siad'h,  and  bearing  no  very  nemote  afii- 
■itf  ki  the  Giqjar&ti,  which  is  used  for  all  written  docu- 
meati.  iMem^ir  rdaiw€  to  ike  TramUUioM,  S^.  Se- 
Mffirp,  181«.) 

Kiaohli  is  mcntioiied  as  a  large  separate  territory  in 
Jhe  ApU  AMterU  (ii.  71.)  but  it  is  plain  fWrni  the  eia^ 
yi'iitd  aooouiit  of  its  dimensions  there  given,  (250  Am 
(MK)  miles)  long  and  100  k6M  broad,)  that  Abd'l^izl  had 
■D  acaisaii  knowledge  respecting  that  part  of  India, 
which  was  never  completely  subject  to  the  Moghuis. 
The  R&ds  descended  from  Khengar  are  still  Lords  Para- 
mount of  Kachli ;  and  D&sal,  who  reigned  in  the  middle 
of  Ihelait  oentury,  is  said  to  have  been  master  of  Sind'h, 
Krkar,  and  R&t*hi-w&r,  (Gujjar&t,)  but  the  folly  and 
of  his  successors  made  tliem  dependants 
Arakt  Siad*lrian,  and  other  mercenaries  ;  uor 
Mic  kte  R46  B^h^r-MaUj^i  have  shared  a  better 
kMt  hnd  ant  the  British  Oovemmeut  found  it  necessary 
te  iatedere*  in  onier  to  put  a  stop  to  the  depredations 
bf  the  Leaditti  who  iound  an  aayhim  in  his 
Ois  Capital,  B'hoj,  waa  taken  by  the  Britkh 
lel8i9,«Kl  has  since  that  period  been  heki  by  e 
Biilirii  fvrison.  B'hirMal->l  was  soon  aflerwards 
wmoMdftk  hy  hia  eon,  then  an  inAmt,  and  the  resident  at 
UiGoHK  MOiMurily  beeame  the  fcal  Mmber  of  Ihe 
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Regency.  It  is  a  happy  circueistance  for  fans  subjects  KUTCR. 
thai  the  Government  at  Boml)ay  has  been  compelled  to 
take  so  efficient  a  part  in  his  affiiirs,  though  it  was  much 
to  he  desired  that  Kachli  could  have  maintained  its  in- 
dependence inviolate,  as  it  is,  of  all  the  British  alliances 
in  India,  the  most  intimate,  complicated,  and  difficult  to 
dissolve.** 

The  force  of  Kachli.in  1821,  consisted  of  5000  horse 
•and  3000  militia,  besides  the  levies  furnished  by  the 
Jli^ur^jah  Chiefs,  who  hold  their  land  on  feudal  tenure ; 
the  whole  being  estimated  at  20,000  men.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Province  then  amounted  to  about  500,000 
sonls,  and  its  revenae  <lid  not  eseeed  sixteen  laks  of 
rupees,  (j^  160,000.)  The  lUk^  however,  is  merejy  Lord 
Faramount,  and  has  no  jurisdiction  beyond  his  own  per-* 
Bonal  domain ;  each  of  the  J*h4r6jah  Chiefs  possessing 
eovereign  power  within  his  own  Lordship. 

jdyeen  Akbay^  voL  ii. ;  Rennel,  Mtwioir  ;  Hamilton, 
HvniuMtan^  vol.  i.  p.  585 ;  Hamilton,  Eiui  India  Ga^ 
itiUttr^  voL  i.  p.  469,  Ac. ;  Mtmoiin  of  Uu  TrmnMmikm$ 
mmde  at  Seramport^  1816,  &c 

KYDIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  dass  Momadd- 
fkia^  order  Decandria^  natural  order  Bytimerimetm. 
Generic  character :  calyx  bell-shaped,  five -toothed  ;  co« 
lolla,  petds  five,  obhquely  obcordate,  longer  than  the 
calyx ;  style  three-clefl ;  stigma  dilated ;  capsule  three- 
celled,  three,  valved,  three-seeded. 

Two  species,  trees,  native  of  Coromandel. 

KYLLINGA,  in  Botany,  a  genns  of  the  class  Tti-. 
mtdria,  order  AfoMgyeta.  Generic  character  •  flowees 
distinct,  disposed  in  a  roundish,  sessile,  subiabricated 
q>ike,  or  umbellate,  the  spikleto  oonstently  subimbri- 
eatfld ;  calyx  two-vsJved,  one-flowered,  valves  unequal ; 
eoiolla  two^valved,  laiger  than  the  calyx ;  seed  triea- 
gnlar. 

Eleven  ipeoieB,  natives  efNorth  Amerka  and  the  East 
Ijidiie. 
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ie  eidled  b]p  Bco  «*oiison  a  letter  Ao//>eoe»elMi» 
sUdw  though  the  Italians  (especUlly  the  FkMm- 
»yablMM^  we  keep  entire  with  the  Latins,  and  so  pn>^ 
it  is  not  used  (saya  Wilkins)  by  the  Brasileans^ 
■en  <if  Japan:  others  style  it  the  sweetest  of  all 
It  meketh  (Ben  Jonson  adds)  in  the  soundii^t 
is  therefore  called  a  liquid,  the  tongoe  striking  the 
ef  the  palate  gently ;  Wilkins,— the  top  of  the 
tSMe  etriking  against  the  foremost  part  of  the  palate. 
&  b  donUed,  where  the  vowel  sounds  hard  upon  it; 
via  BO  neeeaatty :  nnless  a  syllable  follow  which  may 
M^  the  ormtineance  of  iU  sound ;  as  in  kil-iin^, 

^JUABt  I  moi  no  lab;  L  e.  no  be-lmb^  or  hiab;  D. 
ffMiTem.     See  Blab.     Consequentially* 

To  pour  ibrth  from  the  lips  whatever  occurs  to  us« 
t>  ten  all  that  we  thmk  or  know,  to  prate  or  Ulk, 
AougMessTy,  carelessly,  without  reserve  or  discrimina- 
tioo. 


t  asi  noiaUe, 


N«  tlwagh  I  tty  H,  I  tt*  MR  not  hh  to  fi6be. 

Ckmmr.     Tie  JHttsrvt  fM,  v.  MM. 
I  ksfa  •  wit,  tiMMifh  tkit  xhe  f>o«r«  bt ; 
B^mt  hire  toness  •  imkhimf  thrtwt  it  dw. 

M     Tke  Sfwimrm  Uie,  v.  1«391. 

LABARUM,  the  name  given  to  the  Imperial  Banner 
■pon  which  Constantine,  after  his  conversion,  biasoned 
tbs  Monogram  of  Christ,  Eusebius  has  described  it 
with  much  particuhuity.  AAer  the  vision  in  which  the 
luminous  Cross  was  exhibited  to  the  Emperor,  and 
while  he  was  yet  meditating  on  the  meaning  of  that 
appariUon,  a  sudden  night  came  on,  **  at  which  tine« 
as  he  said,  the  Christ  of  God  appeared  to  him  when 
asleep  with  that  sign  which  had  been  shown  him  m 
the  Heavens,  and  ordeied  him  to  get  a  staodaki  made 
in  imitation  of  that  he  had  seen  in  the  Heaven,  whieh 
he  should  use  as  asalutary  defence  in  his  engageoienis 
with  his  Enemies,  As  soon  as  it  was  day,  he  aroee  end 
declared  the  whole  secret  to  his  friends.    Then  he  called 
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together  the  workers  in  gold  and  pretious  stones,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  he  himself  sate,  and  by  discourse  gave 
them  a  description  of  that  standard,  and  ordered  them 
to  express  its  likeness  in  gold  and  pretious  stones^ 
which  standard  we  ourselves  also  happened  sometime 
to  have  a  sight  of.  It  was  made  in  this  form.  A  very 
long  spear,  overlaid  with  gold,  had  a  piece  like  a  sail- 
yard  (iccpai)  laid  overthwart  it  in  fashion  of  a  Cross. 
Above,  on  the  very  top  of  the  spear  was  fixt  a  Crown 
made  of  pretious  stones  and  gold.  In  this  Crown  was 
the  symbol  of  the  salutary  appellation,  to  wit,  two 
letters  representing  the  name  of  Christ,  which  they  de- 
noted by  the  first  characters,  the  (Greek)  letter  P  being 
cut  thorow  in  its  middle  part,  ( j^  or  f .)  Which  tv^o 
letters  the  Emperor  was  wont  to  wear  in  his  helmet, 
tliough  he  embraced  that  usage  in  the  times  which 
succeeded  these  matters.  Further,  from  the  Cross-piece 
fixed  athwart  the  spear,  was  hung  a  kind  of  Flag,  to 
wit,  a  purple-cloth,  covered  with  a  variety  of  pretious 
stones,  joyned  one  with  another,  which  dazzled  men's 
eyes  with  the  rays  of  light,  and  being  interwoven  with 
much  gold,  presented  those  that  viewed  it  with  an  in- 
expressible kind  of  beauty.  This  Flag,  hung  at  the 
Cross  piece,  had  a  length  exactly  equal  to  its  breadth. 
But  the  upright  staff  of  the  spear,  from  its  lowest  part 
was  extended  to  a  very  great  length,  and  in  its  upper 
part,  under  the  trophy  of  the  Cross,  at  the  very  top  of 
the  Flag,  embroidered  with  a  variety  of  colours,  it  bore 
a  golden  picture  of  the  pious  Emperour  as  far  as  his 
breast,  and  a  representation  likewise  of  his  children. 
This  salutary  standard  the  Emperour  always  made  use 
of  as  a  defence  against  the  opposed  forces  of  all 
Enemies  whatever,  and  he  gave  orders  that  other  stand- 
ards made  like  to  this  should  be  carried  at  the  head  of 
all  his  armies."  (Lijh  of  Conatantine^  i.  2&,  30,  31. 
Eng.  Trans.  1683.)  This  standard,  wherever  it  was 
borne,  was  believed  to  be  the  precursor  of  Victory,  in- 
somuch that  fif\y  of  the  most  able-bodied  men  {Pra^ 
ponti  Laborum)  were  appointed  for  its  special  defence. 
Miracles,  as  it  iH  natural  to  expect,  were  largely  attri- 
buted to  it.  One  of  these,  as  recorded  by  Eusebius,  is 
as  follows. 

**  A  dismal  noise  and  sudden  disturbance  having  one 
time  put  the  army  into  a  consternation,  during  the  very 
heat  of  an  engagement,  he  who  bore  the  standard  on 
his  shoulders  was  in  an  agony  by  reason  of  his  fear. 
Whereupon  he  delivered  the  Standard  to  another,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  make  his  escape  out  of  the  fight. 
That  other  person  had  no  sooner  taken  it,  but  he  who 
slipt  away,  being  got  without  the  protection  of  the  Stand 
ard,  was  stuck  into  the  belly  by  a  dart  cast  at  him,  and 
was  deprived  of  his  life.  Thus  this  man  underwent  the 
punishment  of  his  cowardice  and  infidelity,  and  lay 
dead  upon  the  spot.  But  the  salutary  trophy  became 
the  preservative  of  his  life  who  bore  it.  In  so  much 
that  though  darts  were  frequently  cast  at  him  who  bore 
the  Standard,  yet  he  was  preserved  unhurt :  but  the 
Spear  of  the  salutary  trophy  received  the  darts.  And 
this  was  a  thing  which  far  surpassed  every  miracle,  to 
see  in  what  manner  the  Enemies'  darts  fell  upon  the 
smallest  circumference  of  the  spear,  whcron  they  were 
fixt  and  stuck  fast ;  but  the  Standard-bearer  was  pre- 
served from  death,  yea  none  of  those  employed  in  this 
office  did  ever  receive  a  wound.  This  is  not  our  re- 
lation, but  the  Emperour^s  own,  who  amongst  other 
matters  declared  this  also  to  us."  {Id.  ii.  9.)  See  also 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fali^  c.  xx.  p.  257. 


Tertullian  is  thought  to  be  the  first  writer  who 
alludes  to  the  ChriUian  Labarum,  {Ap,  xvL)  but  his 
words  are  by  no  means  clear  to  us  in  such  an  appUcatioo. 
A  similar  Standard,  blazoned  with  the  name  of  the 
reigning  Emperor,  is  plainly  of  older  date.  Dio  tdls 
us  that  when  the  Legions  saluted  Virginius  Rufus  with 
the  Imperial  titles,  which  he  declined,  (a.  d.  69,)  one  of 
the  soldiers,  in  order  to  urge  the  request  yet  moie 
strongly,  inscribed  the  Generals  name  on  a  banner. 
(Ixiii.  25.)  Suetonius  speaks  in  like  manner  of  the 
elevation  of  Vespasian,  (6.)  and  Dio  has  another  pas- 
sage (xl.  18.)  showing  that  a  military  ensign  inscribed 
with  purple  letters,  denoting  the  particular  army  and  its 
General,  was  in  use  as  early  as  under  the  1st  Triumvimte. 
-Such  a  one,  it  seems,  was  placed  in  jeopardy  during 
the  unhappy  Parthian  expedition  of  Crassus ;  "S^/istm^ 
6e  Ti  7WU  furfokwp,  Totv  iff7iot9  iomoTbjy^  Kol  (pQlplKa 
cfpa^fiara  eit*  avrotv^  7rp09  B^Xwfftv  tS  re  trrparov,  xal 
rov  tnpanjyov  ff(/>uv  rov  avroxparopof  c^oVrwi/,  c/v  tov 
irorafiov  airh  7^9  '^€<j>vpa9  Trepirpawev  iveireot. 

The  quantity  of  the  middle  syllable  has  been  fixed  by 
Prudentius  among  others : 

Chrisiut  purpurmm  gemmanii  iextut  in  auro 
Si^abat  LAbarum. 

Contra  Symm,  i.  489. 

It  might  else  have  been  doubtful,  for  the  Greeks  wrote 
Aafiwpov,  and  derK'ed  it  i Lahore,  In  this  manner  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  explains  both  its  meaning  and  the  extra- 
ordinary veneration  with  which  it  was  regarded:  tokfka 
hk  ^Bfj  Kal  Kard  rov  fie^uKov  av^Oijfiarot^  ofitna  rS 
trravpov,  Trofirrevei  koI  Jfyct  rov  arparov  ei?  v'^9  atp6fi€»ou* 
KafiartJv  Xvn^piov  ov  tc,  koI  icareL  Vtofiaiovi  ovofiMt^ope^ 
voVf  Kal  fiatriKevov,  w9  iv  etTroi  TiV,  r&v  XomtAv  itvpOjf- 

pArwv  ;  {Contra  JtUianum  Invectiva,  i. ;)  upon  which 
words  Lipsius  very  reasonably  inquires  how,  without 
any  addition  expressive  of  repose,  the  simple  word 
Labarum  can  imply  rest  from  labour ;  nisi  forte  ubi 
laborabatur  in  acie  signum  iUud  ed  solet  ferri.  He 
believes  it  to  be  a  word  of  foreign  origin.  {Not,  in  lib.  iii. 
c.  15.  De  Cruce,)  Numerous  other  derivations  have 
been  suggested.  Scrieckius  says  that  luce  darius^ 
(always  a  dangerous  commencement  with  an  Etymolo- 
gist,) it  is  drawn  from  Lab-hair,  or  Hair-lab,  which  in 
Celtic  signifies  Pa7i72te2//f/«  cxercitiis,  and  he  is  confident 
that  it  was  adopted  from  the  Belg^.  {(Xrigines  CeItic€B 
et  BelgictE.  Index  ii.  Miscell,)  Suicer  {Thej.  Ecc,  ad  v.) 
assigns  its  beginning  to  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Fuller 
{Miscell,  Sacra,  ii.  1.  iv.  12.)  says  it  is  derived  from 
Xaipvpa,  (spoils.)  EvXafieta,  (piety,)  and  Xafieiv,  (to 
capture,)  have  been  advanced  with  equal  improbability, 
and  its  real  source  may  still  be  considered  totally  un- 
known, **  in  spite,"  says  Gibbon,  "  of  the  efibrts  of  the 
Critics,  who  have  ineffectually  tortured  the  Latin,  Greek, 
Spanish,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  lUyric,  and  Armenian,  in 
search  of  an  Etymology." 

LABATIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Tetran- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Guaiacana, 
Generic  character :  calyx  four-leaved,  inferior  ;  corolla 
somewhat  bell-shaped,  four  clefl,  two  minute  segments 
in  the  divisions  ;  capsule  four-celled ;  seeds  solitary. 

Two  species,  natives  of  South  America. 

LA'BEL,  v.l      Fr.  **lambeau,  a  shread,  rag,  or 

La'bel,  n,  J  small  piece  of  stuff.  Labels  hanging 
downe  on  garlands  or  crownes,  a  labando  of  falling 
downe.'*  Minshew.  Skifiuer  prefers  the  Ger.  liqjp.  See 
Lap. 
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LABEL      Any  thing  /btftTur  or  depending ;  suspended  or  ap- 
—      pended ;  a  name,  title,  or  description,  appended,  or  as 
LABOUR.  n^,v?  used,  otherwise  affixed. 

Then  haste  thou  a  labtU^  that  is  vhapealike  a  role,  taoe  that  it  it 
strut  and  hath  no  plates  on  either  eode. 

Tk€  Omehuiaiu  9/  ike  AUrohhie^  p.  46^. 


It  [my  beatiiie]  sbalbe  iDuentoried  and  en^ry  particle  and  vte&sila 
iaieifd  to  my  will. 

Skaktpeare.    Tweifth  Night,  fol.  259. 

The  said  Sir  WiUi%m  said  on  his  oth  in  the  tenth  yBare  of  Henrid 
the  fonrtb,  that  before  the  times  of  Edward  the  third,  the  laMi  of 
three  po«6t8  was  the  d:fferent  appropriat  and  appurtenant  for  the  cog' 
luzance  of  the  next  hcirc 

HoHfuhed.     Richard  11.  Anno  1390. 

Until  the  subtlest  of  their  conjurors 
Sral'd  up  the  iahelt  to  his  soul— bis  ears. 
Builer.    Satire  upon  the  Lieeniiout  Age  of  Charlee  IL 

LA'BIAL,  oc^'.*^      Lat.  labium}  Fr, levre;  It  lab- 
La'rial,  n.         ^bro^  labia  ;  the  lip. 
La'bio-dental.J     That  may  be,  that  are,  (formed 
1)7,  spoken  by)  the  lips. 

The  Hebrews  have  been  diligent  in  it,  and  have  assigned,  which 
letters  are  labiaii,  which  dental!,  which  gutturall. 

BaeoH.    Naturai  History,  Cent,  ii.  sec.  198. . 

Tho  labiaii  are  represented  by  two  curve  figures  for  the  lips. 

Witiinf,     Real  Character,  ch.  itiv. 

P  and  B  are  labial t  Ph  and  Bh,  or  F  and  V,  are  labiodental. 

Holder.    Elementt  qf  Speech, 

IiABICHEA«  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  natural 
order  Leguminosof.  Generic  character:  calyx  three- 
partedj  lobes  acuminate  ;  corolla,  petab  five ;  anthers 
almost  sessile,  one  short,  fertile,  the  other  long,  obtuse ; 
style  filiform,  rather  incurved ;  seeds  oblong. 

One  species,  L.  cassioidea,  native  of  New  Holland, 
Decandoile. 

LiABIDUS,  in  Zoology^  a  g^nus  of  stinging  Hyme* 
nopieroua  insects,  belonging  to  the  fnmily  MutilidOf 
established  by  Jurine. 

Generic  character.  Jaws  much  arched;  maxillary 
palpi  shorter  than  the  labial,  composed  of  foiur  joints ; 
antenna  inserted  near  the  mouth.  They  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  genus  Dorylua.  The  Labidi  are  proper  to 
America,  while  the  later  genus  is  confined  to  India,  and 
other  parts  of  the  old  continent.  Nothing  is  known  of 
their  babits  or  metamorphoses,  and  only  one  species 
has  as  yet  been  described,  the  L.  Latretlli  of  Jurine, 
which  is  eight  lines  long,  with  a  reddish,  hairy  body. 


L.A'BOUR,  V. 
La'bour,  n. 

LiA^BOUREB, 

LiAbo'rioub, 

IjAbo'riouslt, 

Liabo'riousness» 

Liabo'rant, 

La'bor\tort, 

La'bourous, 

Lia'sourouslt, 

La'boursomb. 


Fr.  labourer;  It.  Itworare; 
Sp.  laborear ;  Lat  laborare ;  (of 
uncertain  Etymology.)  Schei- 
dius  thinks  from  X^^-eiv, whence 
Skafiov^  used  as  the  2d  Aor.  of 
>\aiipav-eiv^  to  take,  to  seize. 
Dixerunt  (he  adds)  \afipav-eiv 
ep'fov^  arripere  opuM :  unde 
notio  opcris,  a.  laboris* 

To  work  hard;  to  work  with 


difficulty  or  diligence ;  to  bear 
up  against  or  support,  or  sustain  with  diligence,  with 
difiiculty,  with  pain ;  to  exert,  to  persist,  pursue,  or 
prosecute  with  care  or  diligence,  pain  or  difficulty ;  to 
do  any  thing  with  exertion  or  effort. 

To  Frank-is  St  Normani,  for  )ar  grete  laboure, 

jR.  Bnmne,  p.  72, 

Come^  DOW  quab  Conscieoce,  je  crist^oe  and  dj^ne^ 
^t  ban  ladered  feeljr.  at  >is  Lente  tyme. 

Piere  Plouhman.    ttaiom^  p.  386. 
VOL.  XXIV 


And  n^ht  anoa  he  changed  his  aray, 
And  clad  him  as  a  poure  labourer. 

Chaucer.     The  Kmghiee  Tale^  v.  141 1. 

My  lord  is  hard  to  me  and  dangeroaSi 
And  mio  office  is  ful  laboriout. 

Jd.    The  Frerte  Tak^  v.  7009. 

— ^«— ^—  — —  If  thou  wilt  here 
Of  hem,  that  whilom  vertuous 
Were,  and  therto  laboriout. 

Id.    i&.  bookiv.fol.  115« 

It  maketh  me  drawe  onte  of  the  waie 
In  solern  place  by  my  selfe, 
As  dotn  a  laborer  to  delfe. 

Oower.    Ci/nf,  Am.  book  iv.  foL  185* 

I  sente  tou  to  repe  that  whereon  ye  bestowed  no  Ubouf,  olhir  ml 
laboured^  a  ye  are  entred  into  their  laboure, 

Bible,  Anno  155 1.    John,  ch.  lr« 

Dead  b^  thei,  that  line  not  to  God,  and  in  the  space  of  this  leiiipo* 
rail  death  laboriautly  purchase  themself  etcmall  death. 

Sir  Thomat  More.    tVorke9,h\.\^.    The  Life  0/ John  Piem. 

With  wery  tranel,  and  with  laborout  paines 
Alwaies  in  trouble  and  in  tedioasness. 

fFyai.    Complaint  vpotk  Zoifv,^^ 

He  Ubam^vutfyvid  studiously  discussed  controTersies. 

Sir  Thomae  Efyot.    The  Go9emour,  fol  1601^ 

Adam,  well  may  we  labour  still  to  dress 
This  garden,  sttU  to  tend  planti  h^rb  and  flower, 
Our  pleasant  task  enjoyn'd ;  but  till  more  bands 
Aid  us,  the  work  under  our  labor  growsj 
Luxurious  by  restraint. 

AHltom.    Paradiee  Lott,  book  iz.  t.^5. 

When  down  oe  came  like  an  old  o'ergrown  osk. 
Hit  hnge  root  bewa  up  by  the  labourer^t  stroke. 

Druftom.    Damdcmd  OoMu 

'     ■  Who  but  felt  of  late, 
When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  brok'n  rear 
Insulting,  and  pursuM  us  through  the  deep^ 
With  what  compulsion  and  laboriom  flight 
'    We  sank  thus  low. 

MiUou,    Paradke  Loet,ho(k\l\.W. 

Besidetf  the  king  set  in  n  bourse  so  right, 
Which  I  for  him  laboriautly  had  tract. 

•  Drayton.    The  Legend  qf  Tkomm  OrommM 

■    ■   ■  '   ■  An^  forget 

Your  laboureome  and  dainty  trimmes,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry; 

ShJktpeare.    (^mbelime,  foL  384. 

I  sing  the  conqueror  of  the  universe. 

What  can  an  author  after  this  produce  ? 

The  labouring  mountain  most  bring  forth  a  mouse. 

Dryden,     The  Art  of  Poetry. 

I^en  we  caused  the  laborani  with  an  iron  rod  dexterously  to  stir 
the  kindled  part  of  the  nitre. 

Boyle.    IVorht,  vol.  i.  p.  604.    The  Produdblcneu  of  Chywneui 
Principles,  part  i.sec.  3. 

For  thankless  Greece  such  hardships  have  I  brav*dy 
Her  wives,  her  infants,  hy  my  labours  savM; 
Long,  sleepless  nights  in  neavy  arms  I  stood, 
And  sweat  laborious  days  in  oust  and  blood. 

Pope.    Homer.    Biad,  book  is. 

Lidtoriouenets  shuts  the  doors  and  stops  all  the  aveooes  of  the 
mindf  whereby  a  temptation  would  enter,  and  (which  is  yet  more) 
leaves  no  void  room  for  it  to  dwell  there,  if  by  any  accident  it  should 
chance  to  creep  in.  South.    Sermons,  vol.  ri.  p.  343. 

Whence  labour  or  pain  is  commonly  reckoned  an  ingredient  of 
industry ;  and  laboriousness  is  a  name  signifying  it. 

Barrow.     Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  204.     Sermon  18. 

They  intend  not  your  precise  abstinence  from  any  light  and  labour* 
ten  work.  Brerewood.     On  the  Sabbath,  (1630,)  p.  48. 

The  annual /n&oiir  of  every  nation  is  the  fond  which  originally  sup* 
plies  it  with  all  the  necessaries  and  convenieocies  of  life,  which  it 
annually  consumes,  and  which  consists  always  either  in  the  imme- 
diate  piroduce  of  that  labour,  or  in  what  is  purchased  with  tbit 
pioduce  from  other  nations. 

Smith.     fVealth  of  Natiuns,  vol.  I.  p.l.    Introduction. 
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tnilamfi  of  th»  Eiquimftni  thMMtlTes 
fitnen  la  dmth  ia  Wiater.  The  few  Summer  moothe 
Mb  on  tlio  olher  hand,  so  mach  the  hotter ;  the  ther- 
motler  litu^  to  the  80lh  degree ;  but  then  tbey  are 
pkywd  with  an  nmiiitny  ewerm  of  malignant  musqui^ 
tom^  whieh  etisfc  so  Tioleolly,  thai  thej  often  return 
hone  with  sweUbed  i^ea. 

**  There  can  be  no   expectation  of  any  thing  liko 
agriculture  so  as  to  produce  graio ;  this  is  erident  from 
thn  Iriali  already  made.     Some  small  gardens  which 
the  Bielhicn  have  laid  out  and  cultivated,  produce  soma 
tumipai  hardy  cabbages,  and  radishes,  but  pota* 
Sana  when  tbey  have  shot  up  no  higher  than  half 
'  {Am  Aaecmmi  of  ike  Mimion  on  ike  CoaU  qf 
"  *,  1774,  p.  87.) 
■end  aspect  of  the  Coontry  is  such  as  to  pro* 
inUresting  results  to  the  Mineralogist ;  and  the 
of  the  different  strata  is  not  liable  to  thoso 
from  the  enveloping  mantle  of  vegetation 
attwvinl  mouldt  which  so  dien  baffle  all  researoh 
Tho  Miaakmartes,    assiduously   occupied 
wilb  the  grant  object  for  which  they  are  sent,  may  bo 
■pfoaod  to  have  bnt  little  time  for  Scientific  researchea. 
Is^thwf  hnve  not  only  kept  Meteorological  Tablea,  and 
eslladad  n  loktably  complete  Flora,  but  they  have  alao 
ssnt  boom  nnmcioua  specimens  of  the  minerals,  whilo 
froni  tbair  verbal  accoonts  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 

on  the  coast    According  to  the  descrip- 

of  aD  wi»  hava  had  an  opportunity  of  contan- 

tkia  inhospitable   region,  it  consists  almoat 

mtiwiy  of  iogIds,  towering  in  barren  eminencea,  on 

evnn  the  hardy  lichen  in  vain  endeavonrs  to 

n  §autA  habitation  ;  for  as  moisture  enters  the 

witfi  Ms  fifarea,  the  intense  cold  of  Winter  oongeala 

and  the  Summei^s  thaw  precipitates  tho 

inagnient  with  its  tenant  to  the  groimd.  These 

monldering  into  sand,  affi>rd  in  aome  plaosa 

to  a  fow  species  of  pines ;  and  the  annual  de« 

of  their  leaves  stains  the  earth  to  the  depth 

ef  n  finr  inches  of  a  blackish  hoe.    In  other  spots, 

the  thawing  snow  occasions  an  accumulation  of 

wfkmpm  and  other  mosses  form  a  species  of  turi^ 

BBoeni  the  barrenness  of  the  land ;  but  every- 

IIm  phidEmg  up  a  tufl  of  vegetation,  or  removing 

~  leaves,  discovers  either  the  bare  rock  or  n 

hMiailidonasand.  InseveralparUof  theCk>untry,thn 

mdki  are  Intersected  by  chasma,  rmming  generally  in  n 

In  a  considerable  distance ;  the  floor  of  the 

hong  composed  of  a  different  species  of  stono 

aidni»  and  of  a  lighter  colour.    These  clefts^ 

with  snow  in  the  Winter,  sometimen 

dangeiooa  pitfalls  to  the  unwary  traveller,  who 

how  to  detect  them  by  the  line  of  bushea 

dnm,  4^)  which  fringe  their  margin. 

the  narrow  channels,  which  divide  the  coast 

iherleaa  islands,  appear  to  be  chasms  of  a 

nnton  filled  by  the  sea;  these  islands  being, 

not  one  of  them  alluvial,  but  high,  barraa 

a|ipearinK  from  the  sea  Bke  continuous  land. 

mnens  of  large-grained,  pale  granite,  enclosing 

hneebeen  brought  from  the  inlands  near  Capo 

The  island  of  Ammitok  (about  latitudo 

M^9iO**^cwnbed  as  consisting  almoat  entirely  of  a 

««mbttnggpanite  mixed  with  hornblende.  Themountnma 

of  Naaiwrak  fomiah  considerable  quantities  odapii  oU^ 

gonanUy  grey,  but  sometimes  of  the  semitransparent 

vndc^.    Ihe  Misaionariea  describe  the  Southern 


pari  of  this  chain  as  exhibiting  a  very  singular  appear-  LABRA* 
ance  towards  the  sea,  being  composed  of  layers  of  black  DOR. 
and  white  rock  in  a  vertical  position,  owing  to  which  tho  ^  ^v^^ 
clifs  seem  striped ;  the  black  strata  are  about  five  feet  in 
thickness,  the  white  double  that  breadth.  Nulletastok 
Bay,  still  further  South,  and  probably  near  the  extremit]p 
of  the  same  chain,  has  been  called  Slate  Ba^,  from  n 
stratum  of  slate  which  appears  there  a  little  above 
high-water  mark ;  from  this  stratum  exudes  an  acrid 
liquid,  having  a  strong  sulphureous  smell.  Below  high^ 
water  mark,  in  the  same  bay,  the  Missionaries  havn 
observed  a  stratum,  which  they  describe  as  resembling 
cast-iron,  with  a  glossy,  reddish  surface,  and  extremely 
hard.  To  the  South  of  the  Kiglapyed  mountains,  Gt 
whoso  mineralogical  constitution  nothing  is  known,  tho 
district  commences  in  which  the  Labrador  fel^ar  la 
found.  This  mineral  occurs  not  only  in  pebbles  on  tho 
shore,  but  in  spots  in  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nain,  and  particularly  those  about  bO  or  60  milea 
inland,  in  which  Nain  North  river  terminates.  Itn 
Iridescent  colours  shining  through  the  clear  water  of 
tho  lake,  and  flashing  from  the  difis  after  they  havn 
been  moistened  by  a  shower  of  rain,  changing  conti* 
nnally  with  every  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  boat, 
are  described  as  almost  realizing  a  scene  in  fairy  land. 
At  Hopedale  commences  the  district  of  the  secondary 
limestone.  The  island  of  Ukusiksalik,  or  Freestone 
Island,  derives  its  name  from  the  quantity  of  lapi» 
oiiam  found  In  it.  The  Esquimaux  in  the  straits  of 
Belle  Isle  procure  from  this  island  the  stone  of  which 
their  lamps,  pots,  and  other  domestic  utensils  are  con* 
struetecL  With  respect  to  the  land  West  of  Capo 
Chodleigh,  but  little  Is  known.  The  mountains  of 
Tomgarsuit,  (the  Evil  Spirit,)  in  latitude  60°,  are  do- 
scribal  aa  barren,  black,  and  nigged,  and  containing 
an  Immense  cavern,  which  the  Esquimaux  Imagine  to 
be  the  habitation  of  the  Devil.  Further  North  the  rocka 
are  light-coloured,  but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any 
mountains  of  considerable  height  on  this  part  of  tho 
coast,  which  is  called  Ungaca,  On  almost  every  pwrt 
of  it  fragments  of  a  red  jasper,  impregnated  with  iron, 
are  found  in  abundance,  and  in  some  places  hwmatites 
and  cubical  pyrites.  (Steinhauer,  On  ike  Geology  ofik€ 
Ccaeii  of  Labrador^  in  the  Tran$aoiiomofike  Geologicai 
SocM^,voLii.  1814.) 

The  highest  mountains  as  ytt  known  In  Labrador  y^^^y^ 
extend  along  the  Eastrm  coast  The  names  and  situaF 
tions  of  the  principal,  known  to  the  Missionaries,  are  an 
foUowa,  mz.  the  Nachwak  chain,  about  latitude  &9°.  Tho 
Insulated  mountain  Tupperlik,  (the  tent,)  in  latitudo 
bOP  Ift'.  The  Kaumayok  chain,  terminating  in  the  high 
bland  of  Cape  Mugfford,  or  Orimmington,  latitude  &8^. 
The  high  laud  of  Kiglapyed,  in  latitude  57^  The  Mealy 
moontaios,  in  latitude  bS^  50',  said  to  be  never  firee  from 
snow.  These  last  have  never  been  visited  by  the  Mia- 
sionariea,  who  seldom  go  for  to  the  South  of  Hopedaleu 
With  respect  to  their  hcigrht,  there  is  nothing  accurately 
known ;  but  as  Mount  Thoreaby,  on  an  island  near  tho 
coast,  was  ascertained  by  some  naval  ofiicers  to  have 
an  elevation  of  2733  foet,  and  aa  Kiglapyed  to  tho 
North  was  evidently  higher,  though  still  overtopped  by 
the  Kaumayok  and  Nadiwak  ranges,  the  height  of  these 
last  cannot  be  less  than  SO^fl  foet.  The  Kaumayok 
moontnins  have  been  seen  at  adiatanee  of  aoore  than  80 
leagues  from  land. 

The  coast  of  Labrador,  althongh  disooverad  by  €abot» 
was  yet  bnt  ttttio  known  nnttt  the  laUer  endof  the  ImI 
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It  is  sftid  that  the  latter  people  are  believed  hy  the  Indian 
hunters  round  Hudson's  Bay  to  be  a  nation  of  sorcerers. 
Should  the  hunting  season  prove  unproductive,  they  say 
that  the  Esquimaux  have  enchanted  tlio  gr^me,  and  they 
set  off  to  tlic  North  to  punish  them  accordiug-Iy.  As  soon 
ms  they  discover  the  tents  of  the  supposed  mapcians.  they 
remain  lurkin|r  about  the  place  until  a  fuvourable  op« 
portuuity  offers ;  when  raising  the  war-whoop,  they  rush 
on  to  the  attack  with  inconceivable  fury.  They  mas- 
nere  every  individual  of  the  vanquished  Esquimaux, 
ifMuring  neither  afi^  nor  sex. 

The  Esquimaux  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  Labrador 
were  estimated  by  Lieutenant  Curlin,  iu  1774,  at  1623; 
hot  as  the  Missionaries  have  taui::lit  them  some  provident 
I,  and  have  improved  their  art  of  fishing,  it  is  pro- 


bable that  their  numbers  are  increased  at  the  present    LABRA* 
day.     About  500  of  thetn  are  said  to  be  converted  to      ^^^ 
Christianity.  LABRUS. 

See  Particulars  of  the  Country  ufLabradore,  by  Lieut« 
Roger  Curtis  i"  vol.  Ixiv.  of  the  Philosophical  Traiuae* 
tioru,  1774 ;  or  vol.  xiii.  of  the  Abridgement ;  Cart- 
wright,  Journal  of  a  Sixteen  Years  Residence  on  the 
Coast  of  Labrador,  3  voU.  4to.  1792 ;  Account  of  the 
Mission  established  among  the  E*quimatix,  9fc,  \  11 A  ; 
Voyage  from  Okkak  to  Unqara  Bay,  by  Brotliers  KOhl- 
meister  and  Kmoch,*  1912  ;  Transactions  of  the  Geolo* 
gical  Society,  vol.  ii.  1814  ;  History  of  Newfoundland^ 
Sfc.  by  the  Rev.  L.  A.  Anspach,  1819 ;  Chappel,  Foyage 
to  Newfoundland,  8fc.  1818. 


.  LAB  RAX,  from  the  Greek  Xnftfta^,  a  voracious  fish, 
Bientioned  by  Aristotle,  Pall  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of 
wtmals  belonging  to  the  family  Labroides,  order  Acan- 
tktqflerygii,  class  Puces. 

Generic  character.  Body  longish,  covered  with 
ciliated  scales ;  the  head  unarmed,  lips  fleshy,  mouth 
widish,  beset  with  little  conical  teeth  of  imequal  length  ; 
dorsal  fiu  extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
bade,  and  having  very  delicate  spines  ;  sevenil  rows  of 
pores  run  along  the  sides  of  the  body  m  place  of  the 
lateral  lines. 

Ths  genus  was  discovered  by  Pallas  in  the  seas  of 
Xamtschaika,  and  he  has  described  them  in  the  Mi' 
mocres  de  tAcademie  de  Pktenbourg, 

LABRUS,  from  the  Latin  labmm,  s  lip,  Lin.»  Blodi. 
In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
habroidei^  order  Acanthopterygii,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Form  oblong;  lips  fleshy,  double, 
ioe  of  them  attached  to  the  jaws,  the  other  to  the  sub* 
orbitar  bones ;  gills  flve-rayed,  serrated ;  maxillary 
teeth  conical,  the  middle  and  anterior  longest ;  pharyn« 
geal  teeth  cylindrical  and  blunt,  disposed  on  two  brood 
platea  above  and  one  below ;  pores  on  the  head  in 
■Boy  instances  ;  the  tail  round  or  forked. 

The  individuals  composing  this  genus  are  very  gene- 
ts disti  ibuted,  some  in  the  Northern  and  others  in 
die  Southern  Seas.  They  are  divided  into  several  sub* 
as  follows : 


a,  Labri,     Bcrgils,  Flemming, 

,  Neither  spines  nor  teeth  on  the  edges  of  the  opercule 
•r  preopercule,  but  these  covered  with  scales ;  lateral 
Ijtte  straight  or  nearly  so. 

The  foliowiug  have  no  pores  on  the  head. 
;  L,  VehUa,  Bl. ;  la  VieHle,  Lacep. ;  Anile  Labrus, 
SluKW.  About  a  foot  in  length  ;  the  head  reddish, 
badL  leaden,  sides  orange,  murkcd  with  deeper  spots  of 
tim  same,  (ins  bluish,  the  ventral,  anal,  and  caudal 
fdged  with  black,  the  two  last  and  the  dorsal  spotted. 
Found  in  the  North  Seas,  and  on  the  Western  coast  of 
France,  where  it  is  eaten. 

L,  Microlepidotus,  Bl. ;  SmaU-scahd  Dergil.  The 
lipper  part  of  the  body  brownish  yellow  and  unspotted, 
the  lower  silvery ;  the  scales  extremely  small. 

JL  GuUatus,  Bl. ;  Spotted  Bergil.  The  back  brown, 
head  and  sides  bluish,  spotted  with  silver,  as  is  also  the 
anal  fin ;  the  dorsal  spotted  with  yellow. 


L.  Punctaius,  Bl. ;  Punctated  Bergil.  Brown,  dotted 
with  numerous  very  fine  deep  grey  or  black  spots 
arran^'cd  in  five  longitudinal  rows,  and  three  round 
spots  on  the  sides  of  the  body  ;  the  rays  of  the  dorsal 
fin  of  unequal  length.  Found  in  Uie  rivers  of  South 
America  and  on  the  Surinam  oosst. 

L.  Mclagaster,  Bl.  ;  Black-bellied  BergiL  Belly  and 
fins  black,  lateral  line  broken.     Found  at  Surinam. 

L.  Fasciatus,  Bl. ;  Striped  Bergil.  Body  striped 
with  black;  fins  scaled,  the  dors^  short,  all  blade 
Native  of  Japan. 

L.  Carneus,  Bl. ;  Flesh-coloured  Bergil.  Body  red, 
with  three  large  black  spots  on  each  side ;  dorsal,  anal» 
and  caudal  fins  edged  with  blue. 

L.  Latis,  Lacep. ;  Smooth  Bergil.  Scales  extremely 
fine,  and  hardly  visible  ;  teeth  equal,  large,  and  curved;, 
body  marked  with  five  large  spots  or  stripes. 

L.  HirsiUus,  Lacep.  ;  Spiny  Bergil.  The  lateral 
line  studded  with  little  spines ;  twelve  longitudinal 
streaks  on  each  side;  the  back  spotted ;  a  broad  trans- 
verse stripe  on  the  tail. 

L.  Bilunulaius,  Lacep. ;  Double-striped  BergiL  Has 
a  small  spot  on  many  of  the  scales,  and  a  large  spot  on 
each  side  of  the  body,  near  the  extremity  of  the  dorsal 
fin. 

With  pores  on  the  head. 

L.  Tesselatus,  Bl. ;  Tesselated  Bergil.  Some  scales 
about  the  eye  and  opercule,  with  white  edges  and  chest- 
nut spots ;  ventral  fins  black,  and  covered  with  very 
fine  scales. 

L.  Maculafus,  Bl. ;  Maculated  BergiL  Fifteen 
inches  long  ;  scales  smooth  and  large ;  general  colour 
brown,  tinged  with  yellow  on  the  gills  ;  thorax  streaked 
alternately  with  brown  and  blue ;  fins  yellowish  violet, 
spotted  with  brown.  The  last  two  found  in  the  seas  of 
Northern  Europe.  It  is  called  the  Bergylte  in  Norway, 
and  the  Sea  Carp  in  Denmark. 

/3.  Julis,  Cuv.     Girdles^ 

Head  smooth,  not  covered  with  scales ;  lateral  line 
curved. 

The  following  have  no  pores. 

L.  Julis,  Lin. ;  la  Girdle  de  la  Mediterranke^  Bl, ; 
Jurella  Labrus,  Shaw ;  Mediterranean  Girdle.  About 
seven  inches  long,  of  a  duslcy  green  above  and  white 
beneath ;  the  lateral  line  fiilvous  and  dentated ;  the  two 
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L.  Menda^  Lin. ;  BloMird  Crenilahrt.  General 
ooloor  blue  black*  whence  iU  mpposed  resemblance  to 
•  Blackbird,  to  whieh  it  was  likened  ao  early  aa  Aria- 
lotie,  who  ealk  it  Krrrp0of,  aa  subaequentlj  Plin j  calls 
it  UmOa  /  ai  this  time  it  is  called  Tourdo  dArgo  at 


iABY- 

RINTH. 


Others  ai«  foottd  in  warm  climates ;  aa 

Xu  Tems,  Schneid.;  Pig4am  CrenUahre.  Mooth 
MijactiQg;  scales  laige  and  dentated;  tail  bilobed; 
task  ¥ioiel;  belly  sBvery ;  anal,  caudal  base  of  the  peo- 
ImO,  wdUnd  part  of  dorsnl  bright  red. 

X.  EfflkoptemM^  Cuv. ;  Rsd^Jmned  OnmtMrif. 
Oaasril  oolour  sihrery,  back  brown  ;  ftns  of  bright  wtf- 
«flia«  vad.    Hie  two  laat  species  Awnd  at  Japan. 

U  .  NakdMM,  Gnr. ;    Marked  CrenUahre.      Yellow, 

irrqgnlarly  with  brown  spots ;  a  black  spot  on 

aide  of  tlie  tail     8ome  of  the  rays  of  the  dorsnl 

pwionged  into  filaraents.     Found  at  Tranqoebar. 

Lb  Ckrf9op$t  Cut.  ;  Oniden^^yed  CrenUahre,  Iris 
Md  gdden,  general  colour  silTery,  with  a  Tiolet 
.  paelornl  and  anal  fins  yellow,  tinged  with  violet; 
danal  and  caudal  brown.  Habits  unknown,  as  also  that 
if  Hm  Mowing  two. 

lu  Vtobwem^  Schneid.;  Vioiel  CrenUahre.  General 
irionr  vinlett  with  a  grey  head. 

L.  VkwoeoMj  Sebneid.  ;  Greenrfinm/ed  CrenUahre. 
CSensnl  colour  ynllow,  widi  violet  stripes  on  the  head  ; 
nas  grneo* 

i.  Corici^  Cut.     SufMs. 
Very  aimanr  to  the  Crenilabres,  bat  hare  the  Jaws 
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GMawvCnT.;  Chreemek  StthieL    Bade  of  a  deep 
glean, gindiiaily  nciging  to  golden  yellow  beneath; 
kmi  and  throat  ninrked  with  violet  lines. 
Lk  I—nrrM,  Cut.  ;  Lamardfi  SubkL    Back  of  an 
himt ;  sides  silvery,  with  l>hu;k  spots ;  belly 
Ik  flarnune  epotM.     Both  the  last  speeies 


«.  CheUini,  Lacep. 

■npribalMad  sQaly,and  the  large  scales,  or  append* 
Im^  an  the  sides  of  the  loot  of  tlie  tail ; 
ino  jntenvpled  opposite  tiie  donuil  in ;  tail 
or  eraaosnt-ahaped 
^  IHIohmim,  Cav. ;    TnfitraUtd  CheUine.     Hns 
latanil  lines ;  the  tail  very  broad  and  three-ferked, 
and  sides  overlapped  by  three  or  four  very  large 
iihicb  are  onaltaehed,  except  at  a  small  part  of 
■nnmfswnce  ;  Che  general  colour  bluish  brown, 
on  the  head,  neek,  and  opercoles  with  red  and 
Mr  j^^am  spotaor  poiats ;  peetoralfl  yellow,  ven« 
n  roddish  tinge«    Found  off  the  He  de  Franea 


Xb  CMbronna,  Cnv. ;  Oraea4mUed  CheUme.  Lateral 

three  iwked  ;  icales  broad  and  delicate; 
green ;  fins  of  the  same  colour,  but  vary 
dnapu  Fownd  near  Japan  and  the  Antilles. 
jL  SattfaanatMit  Cnv. ;  Sparue  Paedaimi^  Schneid.  ; 
Cimlme.  Tail  crtacent-shaped ;  the  body 
wkh  aix  brand,  Uack  stripes.  Found  on  the 
of  Java. 
JL.  Jttndtrtftif,  Cut.;  Spams  RaduUuSy  Schneid.; 
Cfteattne.  Tall  crescentic  ;  the  scales  lai^, 
more ;  tail  aaure ;  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fina  w*^r^f*^  with  mys  of  the  same  colour.     North 


L.  Sctxrttiy  lAn. ;    CheUine  Seare^  Lacep. ;  belongs    LABEt^S 
to  the  genus  Sparui. 

{f,  EjrihuUt  Cut. 

Have  the  mouth  so  constructed  as  to  ibrm  a  projec- 
tile tube,  which  can  be  thrown  out  with  great  quickness. 

L./ntufia/or,  Cuv. ;  ^{parut  f/m'dtafor.  Pall ;  Cunning 
Bpihute,  llie  head  and  body  covered  with  large  scales, 
which,  as  in  the  Cheilines,  extend  on  the  origin  of  the 
tail ;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  banded  with  green ;  lateral 
line  broken.  By  means  of  its  projectile  mouth  it  is 
said  to  throw  up  drops  of  water  from  its  throat  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  down  within  its  reach  the  insects 
flying  on  the  surrace  of  the  sea,  on  whieh  it  feeds. 
Found  in  the  Indian  Seas. 

ff.  Oomphoei^  Lacep. 

Mouth  extended  in  form  of  a  nail ;  head  and  opcr^ 
cules  scaleless. 

L.  Caruhui,  Cuv« ;  BlueGomphott.  General  colour 
deep  blue. 

L.  Varius,  Cuv. ;  Variegated  GomphoH.  General 
colour  red,  yellow,  and  blue  intermingled. 

See  Lacepede,  Histoire  NatureUe  £$  Poiaon*  ;  Bloch« 
JchUiyologia  d  Schneider;  Cuvier,  R^ne  AnimaL 

LABURNUM,  a  flowering  tree,  the  CyUnu  Lahur^ 
num  of  Linnsus. 

TIm  cyprttM,  w«lntit,  chMStit- treat ,  and  Iha  itAmmumy  ctnoot  la 
say  wtsa  abida  waleia.  Tbia  laat  aaiaad,  ia  a  traa  piopar  unto  tke 
AJpaa,  not  oooinMMily  kaawna:  iha  woad  tiMraaf  ia  hard  and  wbiiax 
it  beareth  a  bloasome  of  a  cubita  loog,  but  bees  will  not  aatlls 
opoQ  it. 

Holiemd.    Ptmie,  toI.  I.  book  xvi.  cb.  iriiU 

Aq(1  paU  labmrmm*§  peadsot  flowara  diipUy 
Their  differaDt  baaotiet. 

Ihdakf.    Jgriemiimre,  cts.  % 

— — Lahunrnm,  rich 

la  ttfcamiag  gold. 

Oomftr*    Tkt  Tmk^  hotk  ft 

LA'BYRINTH.    ')     Ft.  lahyrinOie;  It  and  Sp. 

Labyri'nthian,       >ldharinio;    htX.    lahyrinthuei 

Li'BYaiNTuaiKE.  J  Gr.  Xafivpn^Oof  ;  Locia  viarwn 
amhagihtu  ad  capiendiun  aptue^  from  Xafi^^y,  to  take. 

A  place  formed  to  take  or  bold,  confine,  or  keep 
within  ;  difficult  to  pass  through  or  escape  firom;  formed 
with  many  windings  or  turnings,  or  intricate,  involved, 
or  perplexed  ways  or  paths :  as  applied  generally,  iutri- 
cacy,  peiplexity. 


fiiaea  wm  hara  faiakad  oarabalitkat  sad  pyranUat,  lat  m  eatw 
•laa  tato  tk»Jabfiymiketi  wluch  mt  bmv  tx^y  aay,  an  tha  SMil  BMia* 
atrooB  worki  that  ever  were  diviaad  by  tsa  baod  of  man. 

Holkmd.    P/ime,  voL  ii.  book  liii.  cb.  xiiu  foL  57S. 

Aad  lika  a  waiOMiffii^  9k  doubiiac  ia  bar  gala. 
In  itbritUh'Ske  tons,  aad  twiaioga  intricate. 

Droyton.     Poijfolbion^  toof  22. 

Mark,  bow  tbe  UAyrinikiam  toraa  thej  take^ 
The  circlet  iatricata,  and  mystic  maze. 

Yomng,     The  Complmnt.     Nigkl  9. 

The  Labyainth  of  Egypt  has  beea  already  described 
under  that  head ;  (p.  423.)  but  we  may  here  say  a  few 
words  of  those  of  Crete,  Lenmos,  and  Italy,  the  three 
other  celebrated  similsr  works  of  antiquity.  Concerning 
the  existence  of  the  Cretan  Labyrinth,  at  least  as  a  Of  Crate 
work  of  architecture,  very  considerable  doubt  must  be 
entertained.  Diodorus  Sicuhis  relates  as  a  conjecture, 
(fpaal ^ Tiycf— caT^  tq¥ wmpoMo^vot^ p0$owJL.!^\. iv. 77«} 
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BY  Le  Notre  contrived  one  of  these  follies  at  Versaillei^ 
1*H.  and  ornamented  it  with  Fountains,  appropriately  de- 
^  signed  from  .£sop's  Fables.  Whoever  wishes  to  wan- 
der to  BO  purpose,  and  to  retrace  his  steps  without 
cither  pleasure  or  profit,  may  indulge  this  laborious 
trifling  to  satiety  within  the  narrow  circuit  of  a  few  feet 
of  Labyrinthian  topiary  work  in  the  Gardens  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace,  or  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Many 
Barrows  occur  with  similar  perplexities,  as  at  Wick- 
diown  Hill,  Wiltshire,  or  at  Catherine  Hill,  Winchester. 
(Boare,  Anc.  Wiltshire,  i.  231.  Stukelv,  Itin.  I  97. 
Googb's  Camden,  ii.  pi.  ix.)  Stukely  speaks  of  a  round 
work  fbrmed  into  a  Labyrinth  at  Aukboroiifirh,  and 
called  Julian's  Bower,  which  he  traces  to  lulus  and 
the  LmiuM  Trcja.  {JEn.  v.  545,  &c.) 

LAC,  Lak,  Laak,  and  La'c'h,  are  difierent  ways  of 
^pdlmg  the  word  Lak  and  Ldk*k,  the  vulgar  derivatives 
fton  the  Sanskrit  words  Ldkthd  and  Laksha,  t.  e.  one 
hundred  thousand  ;  a  name  g^ven  by  the  Hindds  to  the 
CoeeuM  laeca  and  gum-lac,  for  which  they  have  six  dif- 
ferent terms ;  **  but  they  generally  call  it  LaJaha"  says 
Sir  William  Jones,  (Ai.  Res.  ii.  364.)  from  the  multitude 
ef  pnall  insects  which,  as  they  believe,  dischargee  it 
fen  their  stomachs,  and  at  length  destroy  the  tree  on 
which  they  form  their  colonies." 

The  gom-lac  is  probably  discharged  by  the  Coccus,  as 
a  defence  for  its  eggs,  which  are  deposited  on  the  Bi- 
har  tree.  Fbur  kinds  are  known :  stick-lac,  seed-lac, 
hnnp-lae,  and  shell-lac :  the  first  is  the  gum  before  its 
sepwmtion  from  the  twigs  which  it  incrusts,  and  the 
bent  b  of  a  red-purplish  colour ;  the  second  is  the  gum 
hi  n  granulated  form,  stripped  from  the  twigs,  and  per- 
h^w  boiled,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  colour  is  lost ; 
It  Is  raicly  imported.  The  third  is  the  seed-lac,  melted 
rato  eaket;  and  the  fourth,  the  common  form  in  which 
it  is  known  in  Europe,  is  the  purified  gum.  The  best 
is  nnber-eoloured  and  transparent  In  the  East  it  ii 
mncfa  naed  for  trinkets.  With  us  it  is  the  basis  of  sealing- 
wax,  it  forms  Tarnishes,  furnishes  a  red  dye,  and  mixed 
wMi  thrfee  its  weight  of  fine  sand  is  made  into  polishing 


word  in  its  original  meaning  is  applied  to  the 
fonpntrntion  of  money  in  the  East  Indies.  Thus  a 
Lnk  of  Ropees  is  100,000,  which,  supposing  them  to 
he  wkce^  or  standard,  =  i^l2,500. 
Coobe  John,  Natural  History  of  Lac,  ifc.  1769 ; 
Analytical  Experiments  and  Observations  on 
J  Nidiolson, Jotima/,  vol.  x.  p.  45 ;  Phil.  Trans.  1 804. 
UkCARA,  in  Botany,  a  g^nus  of  the  class  Decan- 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Leguminosa, 
character:  calyx  bell-shaped,  five-toothed; 
petals  five,  unequal,  clawed,  concave  ;  stamens 
into  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  longer  than  the 
;  capsole  pilose, 
species,  L.  triplinervia^  native  of  Brazil.     De- 

IflACE,  V.  \       Also,  in  old  authors,  written  Las. 

1«AC«,  n.  J  Pr.  lacer,  lacet,  from  the  Lat  laqueus. 
SUner.  The  Lat.  laqtteus,  and  It.  laccio,  as  well  as 
the  JBttg,  UUch  and  lace,  are  the  past  tense  and  past 
pnrtidple  of  the  A.  S.  Utcc-an,  lac-gan,  Ittcc^ean,  pre- 
kmdere,  apprehendere ;  to  catch,  to  hold.  Diversions 
cfFurley,  vol.  ii.  p.  853. 

A' lace;  any  thing  which  catcheth  or  holdeth,  tieth, 
hiiMleth,  or  fksteneth ;  applied  to  cords,  or  strings,  or 
thrends,  plain,  or  interwoven  of  various  materials ;  also 
to  the  tnhatance  formed  by  such  interweaving. 

TOUZZIT. 


Laced,  as  laced  coffee;  t.  e.  coffee  inter-laced,  inter- 
mingled, or  intermixed  with  some  other  ingredient. 

Nailing  the  speres,  and  hclinei  bokeling, 
GuiJiog  of  sheldeA,  with  lainers  taemg. 

Chaucer.     The  KnighteM  TW,  v.  2576. 

Hire  thoon  were  iaced  on  hire  leggM  hie. 

Id.     The  A/iUfrea  Ta/e,  r.  3268. 

And  therfore  sith  I  know  of  Iove*t  peine. 
And  wot  how  sore  it  can  a  man  de»treioe, 
Ai  be  that  oft  has  ben  caught  in  hii  /a«, 
If  you  foryeve  all  hoilv  this  irespas. 

Id.     The  Kntghtet  Taie^  v.  IS88. 

And  ihode  be  was  with  mai^trie, 
With  ftboone  deco|)etl,  and  with  /ace. 

Id.     The  Homami  of  the  Bou,  v.  177.; 

But  ccrte«,  loue,  I  tay  not  in  soch  wise, 
That  for  to  scape  out  of  your  iaee  1  ment 

Id.     The  Campiaint  of  UemUf  p.  363. 

And  plant  my  plaint  within  her  brest, 
Who  doutlesse  may  restore  againe 
My  harmes  to  beltn,  my  ruth  to  resty 
That  toMed  is  within  her  chaine. 
FiKenaiMe  Awetcn.  The  Lctuer  thinket  mo  paime  to  greatf  8^, 

And  on  her  legs  she  painted  buskins  wore. 
Basted  with  bends  of  gold  on  erery  side. 
And  mailes  betweene,  and  /ocei/  close  afore. 

Spetuer.     Faerie  Queene,  book  t.  can.  5. 

For  striving  more,  the  lyore  in  lacea  strong 

Hinselfe  he  tide,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twainey 
Id  lymie  snares  the  subtil  loupes  amoog. 

Id.    Mmopoimoi. 

Cooci.  And  whom  for  mutton  and  kid  ? 
Child.  A  fine  tae^d  mutton. 

Bern  JotuoH.    yeptume*$  Triumpk,    A  AUuqtie, 

He  scratch*d  the  maid,  he  stole  the  otcmb. 
He  tore  her  best  lac^d  pinner. 

I*nor.     The  Widow  and  her  Cat. 

Mr.  Niiby  (is)  of  opinioa  that  lae'd  coffee  is  bad  for  the  head. 

Spectator.     No.  317. 

Hs  It  forced  every  morning  to  drink  bis  dish  of  coffee  by  itself, 
vithoat  tbs  addition  of  the  Spectator,  that  used  to  be  better  than  /aee 
to  it.  Id.     No.  488. 

Swift  from  her  bead  she  loos*d,  with  eager  haste, 
Th«  yellow  carls  in  artful  flUeU  ime*d. 

Hooie,    Jerumltm  Delivered^  book  xr. 

By  mercers,  kteem€m,  mantua-makers  press*d, 
But  most  for  ready  cash  for  play  dislress*d| 
Where  can  she  turn  ?' 

Jenyiu.     The  Modem  Fine  Ladif. 

Lace  is  a  species  of  net  work,  made  of  silk,  threod, 
or  cotton,  upon  which,  in  old  times,  patterns  were  em- 
broidered by  the  needle,  afler  its  construction;  they 
are  now  for  the  most  part  formed  during  the  kiiittiiuf 
itself.  The  best  laces  are  made  at  Mechlin,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Valenciennes.  In  England, 
Buckinghamshire  chiefly  furnishes  Lace  knit  by  hand, 
which  requires  much  patience  and  assiduity.  The 
Lace  made  by  machinery  is  largely  manufactured  at 
Nottingham. 

The  invention  of  Lace  knitting  is  attributed  by  Beck- 
mann  (ii.  313.)  to  Barbara,  wife  of  Christopher  Ult- 
man«  of  St.  Annaberg,  in  1561.  Paulus  Jenisius,  in 
his  History  of  that  town,  states  as  follows  :  Hoc  anno, 
1561,  Mum  album  retortum  in  variasformas  Phrygio 
opere  duct  cotpit :  and  there  are  many  other  authorities 
for  the  name  of  the  Workwoman.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  she  introduced  the  manufacture,  rather  than 
invented  it  Lace  worked  by  the  needle  h  of  far  older 
date.  It  is  found  richly  and  abundantly  in  Church 
furniture  of  great  antiquity*  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  made  in  luly,  particularly  at  Genoa 
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LA'CKER,  o.^  To  lay  on,  to  eovtf  with  ioogufr, 
La'ckbb,  or  >-or  lacque^  L  e.  with  a  preparation  of 
Lack,  n,         J  lac.    It  lacca.    See  Lakb,  and  the 

Quotation  from  Dampier. 

The  lack  of  Tonquin  it  a  sort  of  ^mmy  juice,  which  drtioi  out  of 
the  bodies  or  limbs  of  trees.  The  cabinets,  desks,  or  any  sort  of 
frames  to  be  iackeredf  are  made  of  fir,  or  pine  tree.  The  work« 
bouses  where  the  lacker  is  laid  on,  are  accounted  very  unwholesome. 

Dampier.     Voyage^  Anno  1638. 

What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  stare  ? 
Cato'slong  wig,  flowr'd  gown,  and  lacquered  chair. 

Pope.     Jmilaiion  of  Horace.     Epittle  1. 

Alum  and  lacptCf  and  clouded  tortoiseshell. 

Dyer.     Tke  Fleece,  book  ir. 

In  rases,  fiowV  pots,  lamps,  and  sconces. 
Intaglios,  eameos,  gems  and  bronxes. 
These  eyes  have  read  through  many  a  crust 
Of  lacker,  varnish,  grease  and  dust. 

Cawthom,     The  Antiquarians, 

Or  oblong  buckle,  on  the  lacker'd  shoe. 

With  polishM  lustre,  bending  elegant 

In  shapely  rim.  Jago.     Edge  Hill^  book  iiL 

LA'CKEY,  v,\  Fr.  lacquay ;  It.  lacayo,  Junius 
La'ckey,  71.  3  (who  proposes  the  ^erb  to  lacke; 
g.  d.  one  wlio  lacks^  is  poor  or  indigent,  and  therefore 
servile)  •  interprets  the  Goth,  laik-an,  mltare,  eruUare. 
Wachter,  the  Ger.  lak-en,  the  same ;  and  also  currfre, 
and  lakeit  curror.  Ihre  ;  the  Swed.  iaeka,  currerej  and 
lack-ere,  cursor j  a  runner.  Hence  also  the  Eng.  leg ; 
and  thence  a  lacquey,  one  who  uses  his  legs,  (a  legger.) 
A  runner,  a  running  follower  or  attendant,  a  runner 
of  errands,  a  footboy ;  generally  a  follower  or  at- 
tendant. 

Tueye  lo^er  lackes  be  adde  w^^  h^  al  out 

R,  Gloucenter,  p.  389. 

Than  they  of  HeTnnaulte  bought  lyttlenagges  to  ryde  at  theyr  ease, 
(and  they  sent  baca)  theyr  lackettea  and  pages. 

Lord  Bemert*     R-oiuart,     CnmyoUf  cb.  xviii. 

To  a  prince  of  ours,  a  page  of  theirs  they  set. 
And  a  French  lacquey  to  an  English  brd. 

Drayiort,     The  Battle  4)f  Agincourt, 

Harp.  To  clear  your  doubts,  be  doth  return  in  triumph. 
Kings  lackeynge  by  his  triumfibal  chariot. 

Ma$9mger.     TheFirpin  Martyr,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

What  cause  could  make  him  so  dishonourable 
To  drive  you  so  on  foot,  unftt  to  tread 
And  /ooksr  by  him,  'gainst  all  womanhead. 

Spenter.    Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  2. 

So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity, 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so^ 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her. 

Milton,     Comutf  1.  545. 

Lord  of  the  Seasons  !    They  in  courtly  pomp 
Lacquay  thy  presence,  and  with  glad  dispatch 
Pour  at  thy  bidding,  o'er  the  land  and  s(». 

Grainger.     Tke  Sugar  Cane,  book  iii.  v.  215. 

LACCNICK,"]  Fr.  '' Laconizer,  to  live  strictly 
Laco'nical,  j  or  sparingly,  to  speak  briefly  or 
Laco'nicallt,  >  pithily.*'  And  Holland — To  laconize, 
La'conism,  I  to  imitate  the LacecfecTTzoni/z/is, either 
La^conize.  j  in  short  and  pithy  speech  or  in  hard 
life.     H  olland's  Plutarch,  Explanation  of  Terms. 

You  that  were  once  so  economic, 
Quitting  the  thrifty  style  laconic, 
Turn  prodigal  in  makeronic. 
Denham,    A  Dialogue  between  Sir  J,  Pooley  and  Mr.  Killegrew* 

At  Gaunt  (a  citie  that  commands  reverence  for  age,  and  wonder  for 
the  greatneiise)  we  fell  upon  »  Cappucine  novice,  which  wept  bitterly, 
because  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  miserable.  His  bead  bad  now  felt 
the  razor,  his  back  the  rod  :  all  that  laconical  discipline  pleased  him 
welU  UalL     fVorkt,  vol.  i.  fol.  257.  decad.  1.  Epis.b, 


LAC 

Alexander  Neqtiam,  a  man  of  great  learning  born  at  Samt  Albtneii  jj^ 
and  desirous  to  enter  into  religion  there,  after  hee  had  figoified  hb  j^t 
desire^  wrote  to  the  abbot  laconically. 

Camden.    Remainn.    Aliunom,  p.  IflO.      LACl 

And  I  grow  laconic  even  beyond   lacomeimne,  for  somethnci  I  ^^i^ 
return  only  yes,  or  no,  to  questionary  or  petitionary  epistles  of  half  a 
yard  long  Pope,     fVorkt,  vol.  vL  p.  302.     JLetier  88. 

King  Agis,  therefore,  when  a  certain  Athenian  laughed  ai  tba 
Lacedaemonian  short  swords,  and  said  the  jugglers  would  iwallow 
them  with  ease  upon  the  stage,  answered  in  his  laconic  way,  And  fit 
we  can  reach  our  enemies'  hearts  with  them. 

Langhome.     Plularck,  vol.  i.  p.  128.     LyetKijym, 

LACRYMATORIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Micro- 
scopic Infusorial  animals,  established  by  Bory  St.  Viii- 
cent. 

Generic  character.  Body  quite  simple,  cylindrical, 
elongated  into  a  neck  in  front,  ending  in  a  small  dttar 
tation,  like  Si  spaihula,  or  button. 

About  seven  species  are  known,  all  of  which,  in  their  * 
habits  or  manner   of  swimming,    have  some    resem- 
blance to  the  PlanaritB,  The  type  of  the  genus  is  Vibrio 
Acus,     Muller,  Infos,  pi.  viii.  fig.  9,  10. 


LA'CTAGE, 

La'ctary, 

La'cteal,  n. 

La'cteal,  adj, 

La'ctean, 

La'cteous, 

Liacte'scence, 

Lacte'scent, 

Lacti'ferous. 


Lat.  lac^  airb  ri  r^dXaKro9,  the 
first  syllable  being  cut  off ;— 7<{Xa, 
(^a)  says  Lenuep,  appears  to 
have  its  name  from  its  bright 
y  whiteness,  and  to  have  sprang^ 
from  (the  obsolete  primitive)  7a-w, 
ab  explicandi  notione  ircaiMlatufn 
ad  earn  nitendi^  spUndentU;  trans- 
ferred from  the  notion  of  explain- 
ing or  making  plain  and  clear ;  to  that  of  brightening* 
of  shining. 

Lacteal;  milky,  bearing  or  prodaciog  mflk,  Oft  a 
liquid  resembling  milk. 

It  is  thought  that  the  offering  of  Abel,  who  sacrificed  of  his  flocks, 
was  only  wool,  the  fruits  of  his  shearing;  and  milk,  or  rather  crutOf 
«  part  of  his  lattage. 

Skuekford.     On  tke  Crtaiim,  vd.  I.  p.  70. 

(Yet  were  it  no  easie  probleme  to  resolve)  why  also  from  iuHturf 
or  milky  plants  which  have  a  white  and  iacteout  juice  dispelled 
through  every  part,  there  arise  flowers  blew  aud  yellow. 

Sir  Thomai  Brown.     Vulgar  Erroun,  book  fL  eh.  x. 

I  might  next  trace  it  through  the  several  meanders  of  the  guts,  the 
laeteals,  and  into  the  b)ood. 

Derkam.     Pkytico-Tkeotogy,  book  iv.  cb.  is.. 

After  it  hath  been  strained  through  those  curious  coknder^  the 
lacteal  veins,  I  mignt  also  observe  its  impregnations  finom  the  glaadi 
and  lympfaaeducts.  U.    Jb» 

This  Uictean  whiteness  artseth  from  a  great  number  of  little  tteit 
constipated  in  that  part  of  heaven,  flying  so  swiftly  from  the  ^ftighi  of 
cur  eyes,  that  we  can  perceive  nothing  but  a  confused  light. 

Moxon.    AMtronom,     Cktrdt,  p.  13. 

And  this  lactetcence,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  does  also  commonly 
when  spirit  of  wine  being  impregnated  with  those  parts  of  g 
other  vegetable  concretions,  that  are  supposed  to  abound  with 
phureous  corpuscles,  fair  water  is  suddenly  poured  upon  the  tinctave 
or  solution. 

Boyle.     Works,  vol.  i.  p.  219.   The  Experimental  Hittory  rf  Cokmn^ 
part  ii.  ex  p.  12. 

Among  pot-herbs  are  some  lactescent  plants,  as  lattice,  endifi^ 
and  dandelion,  which  contain  a  most  wholesome  juice,  reiplvvat  of 
the  bile,  anodyne  and  cooling,  extremely  useful  in  alldiseesei  of  the 
lirer.  Arbutknot.     On  Aliments,  prop.  4.  p.  &2. 

He  nnakes  the  breasts  to  be  nothing  but  glandules  of  that  sort  they 
call  conglomeratsD,  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  knots  er 
kernels,  each  whereof  hath  its  excretory  vessel,  or  (acii/erotu  ducC 

Bay,     Of  tke  Creation,  part  1.  p.  179. 

LACTUCA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Syng^ 
nesia,  order  Squalls,  Generic  character:  calyx  im- 
bricated, cylindrical,  margin  membranaceous ;  receptacle 
naked  j  down  simple,  stipitate  j  seeds  smooth. 
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*^A.      A.  g9w»  of  thoat  thirty  tficeies,  mostly  natlvM  of 
the  Nf'itheni  hemiiphere ;  the  most  remarkable  is  L. 
the  lettuce,  the  native  country  of  which  is  not 
;  the  two  principal  Tarieties  are  the  coss  lettuce 
the  cabbage  lettaoe,  each  of  which  are  divided  into 
themk  eight  aorta. 

JLJlD«  >  Junioa  derives  from  A.  S.  lad-^n^  dvcere^ 
liA'DKiN.  J  to  lead  or  guide;  because  children  are  led 
er  cdnoited  to  manly  virtnes.  Skinner  and  Lye  prefer 
Al  8.  kod&9  people,  also,  as  the  latter  asserts,  signifying 
JMvemis;  but  leode  means  a  companion,  follower,  or 
attendant,  and  may  itself  be  from  liid'atit  to  lead.  Lad 
will  thus  mean 

One  who,  on  account  of  his  tender  years,  is  under  a 
leader,  guide,  or  director  ;  a  male  child,  a  boy  ;  gene- 
rally, a  youth;  or  one  acting  in  the  services  usually 
^pcrfonned  by  youth. 

Thmt  h  t  liti  here,  wbich  hath  6tie  barly  louet  and  two  £shes ; 
kA  whil  k  llHt  MM*  to  visay. 

Baie^Jnmlhbl,    J^^  ch.  n. 

ThM  the  bthet  \m  pkikt  from  their  noihera'  botoins)  and  ieuMet 
hie  of  their  bthert  haodea  to  be  slajve. 

Aye    Exptiam  ^  Dmmiti^    Spitt.  Ded, 

1W  foriiag  aorthera  Ukb,  and  floiit  Welthniev  try'd  it. 

Vroftdu     Poitf-cUmmy  soog  22. 

I  Tlunboo  that  youn^  imdkm  higbi 

He  prayed  hia  aged  aire. 

Mom.     Oa  ike  Soul,  part  iii.  at  31.  p.  44. 

Toanf  Colin  Clouty  a  lad  of  peerless  meed, 
Poll  weM  could  dance,  and  deftly  tune  the  read  ; 
Is  tviry  wood  bit  camb  sweet  were  koown. 
At  every  ynkm  his  nimble  feats  were  shown. 

(Toy.     The  Shepkerttt  Wetk,     TWtd^. 

lADDER,  K.S.hliEdre;  D.  ladder;  Ger.  Uiteri 
from  A.  8.  Utd-im  ;  D.  leed-en  ;  Ger.  leiien  ;  to  lead ; 
q.  cL  Jhtdor^  tcala  eitam  ad  alliora  loca  ducimur. 
Skinner:  fnotf  ecandetUem  ducant  et  diriganU  Kilian. 
Wadbtar  raaerts  to  the  Celtic  klettem^  to  mount  or 
diBib.    The  nmme  is  given  to 

A  madnne  formed  of  steps,  supported  at  each  end 

by  vpr%ht  side-pieces. 

^kfBf  bf  aa  ladJre  to  ^'asyp  dam  an  hey. 

R,  GSowcrtier,  p.  333. 

Feanef  Ua  old  Ihb  han  it  cipied,  and  tetten  Mdert  to  the  wallaa 
d  kia  koaai  aadl  by  the  wiadowes  ben  enired,  and  beten  hi*  wif. 

Ckaueer,     The  Tah  of  Afclibem. 

niy  sadrinly  with  great  force  aud  outcry  assayed  to  scale  the 
SokImi,  the  Boat  part  by  setting  vp  laddien,  otfaara  diming  oner 
Aekada  of  their  feUowea  vpon  a  target  (ence. 

Smtile.    Tadim,  book  iii.  ch.  ii.  fol.  1 50. 

ftit^lsr  Aay  vaia  eone  to  Syria,  men  '*amed  them  Climacidea, 

■  eM  woald  aay  tadderemet,  for  tliat  they  used  to  lie  along,  and  to 

^Ihrir  hacln  tteppuig  iloob  or  tadden^  as  it  were  (or  queene  and 

's  WBMi  to  g«i  npoB,  when  they  would  mount  into  their 

Holland.     PlularcAffoni. 

•— — —  If  the  barren  soood 
Of  pride  delights  thee,  to  the  topmost  round 
Of  fortaiie'a  ladder  eol,  de^pine  not  one, 
Vbr  vant  of  aaaooth  hypocrKty  undone. 

CkmrckilL     Detlicaikm  ta  kk  Sermom. 

UJX,  \     A.  S.  lad'on ;  D.  laden ;  Ger.  laden  ; 
lymiio*  J Sw.  ladda.     See  to  Load. 
Te  hqr  oc^pni  on,  to  impose,  a  weiirht  or  burthen  ;  to 
pvt  u»  to  take  in.  that  which  is  to  be  borne  or  carried ; 


Bot  before  they  deaUad  themselncfl  they  agreed,  after  the  hdb^ 
of  their  goods  at  their  seoenll  portt,  to  meet  at  Zante. 

Stow.     Queene  EHrabeth^  Anno  1585,  fol.  729. 

H*is  growne  too  much  the  story  of  mco*s  mouths, 
To  scape  hi*  lading. 

Den  JoHMon,     The  Divell  U  an  ^sar,  act  i.  sc.  6. 

No  toiling  teams  from  harvest-labour  come 
So  late  at  niglit,  so  heavy  laden  home. 

Dryden.     VirgiL     Georgie  3.  fol.  133. 

Some  we  made  prize :  while  others  burnt,  and  rent, 
With  their  rich  lading  to  the  bottom  ueut. 

Waller,     irar  with  Spain,  (1651.) 

ril  show  thee  where  the  softest  cowslips  spring 
And  dost' ring  outs  their  laden  braoches  bchd. 

Hart  an.    Eclogue  3. 

If  large  the  veaael,  mad  ber  lading  large, 
Ami  if  the  seas  pro^e  iiaiihful  to  their  charge, 
Groat  are  your  gains. 

Cooke,     tieeiod.     Horhe  and  Dayt,  book  ii. 

Lade,  r.  1      A.  S.  hlad-an^  to  draw  out.      A.  S. 

La'dle.  )hl(tdle.  Camden  says  that  lade  is  a 
passage  of  water,  and  that  aqii^dnclujt  in  the  old 
Glossarie  is  translated  water-fa^.  Hence  it  appears 
that  hladan,  to  draw  out,  is  merely  a  consequential  usage 
of  litd'an,  to  lead,  guide,  or  conduct;  and  that  water- 
lada  is  a  conduit  for  water  ;  that  by  which  water  may 
be  conducted  or  drawn  off.     The  application  is. 

To  dip  (jc.  some  vessel  or  implement)  into  water  or 
other  liquid,  and  throw  out  the  contents  or  quantity 

received. 

And  lerede  men  a  ladei  bygge.  with  a  long  stele. 

Pten  Pimhmm,    Fmrn^  p.  380. 

Akatbalba  ne  had  hold  him  hy  his  ladell 

Ckmieer.     The  Maneiplm  Pfiogme^  v.  17000. 

Some  alir'd  the  aMltco  owre  with  lmdie§  great. 

Spenetr,     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  7 

Like  one  that  stands  rpon  a  pronMNitorie, 

And  spyes  «  fvre^ff  ahora,  where  he  woold  tread. 

Wishing  hia  fboA  were  equall  with  his  eye, 

And  chides  the  sea,  that  sandera  him  from  theace 

ftaying  hae'le  lade  it  dry,  to  bane  hia  way. 

Shah^eoFt,     Utn^  FL  Fwti  PaH^  h\.  160. 

"  Oh  !  may  year  altars  over  blaao ! 

A  ladle  for  our  ail? erntiah 

Is  what  I  want,  b  what  I  wi«h.'* 

«  A  iM<fe  r  criaa  the  maa,  «  a /<><</<> .' 

Odaooks,  Corisca,  you  bare  pray'd  ill.*' 

Prior.    Th»  Lmdie. 


LA'DY, 

La'dyfv, 

La^dilt, 

La'oy-hood, 

La'dy-like, 

La'oy-ship, 

La'dy-bird, 

La'oy-fly. 

La'oy-sbiogjl,. 


AaithayAvW  their 


with  the  come  and  departed  thcnce« 
BiUe,  Anno  1 55 1.     Genem,  eh.  alii. 

lemons,  citrons,  so 
Tfmr laded  branches  how, 
Heir  leaves  in  number  thit  outgo 
llor  reoRitb  will  them  allow. 

MJmgttnt     rne  i^eteripiton  ^f  Slgewnnm 


Tooke  has  written  more  elaborately 

thin  usual  upon  the   origin  of  thia 

word,  aud  he  traces  it  to  the  A.  S. 

hlaf^  the  past  participle  of  hlif-ian^ 

^to  raise.     He  supposes  lUaf^  ftrst^  by 

receivin|i^  the  common  participial  tar* 

mination,  ed^  to  become  hlaf-ed^  then. 

by  contraction  hlafd^  and  further  by- 

the  additiou  of  the  common  adjectiva 

termination  t^,  hlafd-ig^  or  by  omitting  the  initial  h%  Urff 

lafed,  lafd^  lafd-ig^  the  t^  being  as  uaoal  soilened  to  y. 

By  the  mere  suppression  of  the /,  lafd-y  becomes  (dd^  ; 

meaning  one  Itfled^  raised  or  ekvated,  «c  to  the  rank  of 

her  husband  or  lord.  See  Lord.  Serenius  finds  the  word 

written  lafiL-a  in  Goth,  and  Dr.  Jamieson  lafd  e  in  Ice» 

landic ;  and  as  iu  R.  of  Gloucester,  it  is  written  leuedy, 

)at  heo  comen  alia  to  London  ^  bev  men  of  ^s  londe, 
And  ye  leuedgi  al  so  god,  to  ys  noble  feat  wyde. 

H  Oloueetler,  p.  156. 

For  moay  was  ^e  hlrt  ledg,  ^at  y  come  was  ^rto.        A/.    Jk 

Tba  eldre  aiaa  to  the  cboaua  ladi  aad  to  hir  children. 

meli/.    2John,ch,L 

The  elder  to  the  electe  lodge  and  hir  children. 

£i2/e,iffaioI55I. 
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LAOERSTROEMIA,  in  Botoiy,  a  genun  of  the 
class  Pohfondria^  order  jfonofynui,  natural  order  ^^o- 
Uoanm,  Generic  character :  calyx  six-clefl,  bell-shaped ; 
eorolla,  petals  six ;  stamens  numerous,  of  which  the 
six  exterior  are  thicker ;  capsule  four  or  six  celled, 
ouuiy-seeded. 

Flire  species,  natives  of  China  and  the  adjacent  Islands. 

LAGETTA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Octan- 
dria,  €frder Monogynia.  Generic  character :  calyx  none; 
aoiotta  soperior,  tubular,  four-toothed ;  glands  four, 
petal«lbmied ;  drupe  hairy,  pea^shsped,  one-seeded. 

One  ipecies,  L.  UnUaria^  native  of  St.  Domingo. 
Tile  interior  bark  is  curiously  reticulated,  and  when 
extended  has  the  appearance  of  lace. 

LAGGSCIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Penianr 
irkk  order  Honofynui,  natural  order  Utnbeiliferm. 
GcMric  character :  umbel  simple ;  general  involucre 
cighi>]caved ;  partial  involucre  four-leaved ;  calyx  su- 
perior* fire-cleft,  segments  with  numerous  threads; 
pctab  two-cleft ;  one  seed. 

One  species,  L.  cuminoidet^  native  of  Greece. 

LAGONYCHIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Deeandria^  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  LeguminotsB, 
Gcaeric  character :  calyx  five-toothed  ;  corolla,  petals 
ive ;  style  twisted  at  the  apex ;  pod  stipitate,  ovate, 
c^fliadricaL 

One  npecies,  L.  Stephanianum^  native  of  Persia. 

LAORIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Heteromerout^ 
CoieopUrouM  insects,  esUblishcd  by  Fabricius. 

Gmeric  ckantder :  the  last  joint  of  the  tartus  two- 
kbcd ;  mandibles  two-toothed  at  their  extremity ;  jaws 
nembranaceous,  with  two  nearly  equal  lobes ;  maxil- 
lary ptUpi  ending  in  hatchet*shaped  joints,  the  labial 
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palpi  much  smaller,  and  at  their  extremity  large  lipfl    1AGR1A. 
cut ;  chin  very  short,  transverse ;  antenna  slightly  en* 
larged  at  the  end,  and  naked  at  the  insertion,  which  is 
placed  in  a  lobe  in  the  eyes. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  hirta^  Fabr. ;  found  in 
England  on  flowers. 

LAGUNiEA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  3fo- 
nadelpkia,  order  Polyandria,  natural  order  Malvacemn 
Generic  character :  calyx  simple,  five-cleft ;  style  five- 
deft  ;  capsule  five-celled,  the  dissepiment  contrary. 

Four  species,  natives  of  Africa,  East  Indies,  and 
Norfolk  Island.     Persoon. 

LAGUNCULARIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the 
class  Pentandria,  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  Com^ 
bretacm.  Generic  character :  calyx  five- parted,  lobes 
obtuse ;  corolla,  petals  five,  minute ;  style  subulate ; 
stigma  capitate ;  nut  coriaceous,  crowned  by  the  calyx, 
one-seeded. 

One  species,  L.  raeemo$a,  native  of  Cayenne. 

LAG  UN  E  A,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Hep' 
iandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character:  calyx 
none ;  corolla  inferior,  one  petal,  bell-shaped,  tube 
short,  border  five-parted  ;  nectary  seven  glands  ;  style 
two-cleft ;  seed  one,  naked,  shining. 

One  species,  L.  Cochinchinentn,  a  perennial  herb, 
native  of  China.     Loureiro. 

LAGURUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Trian- 
dria,  order  Digynia,  natural  onler  Graminete,  Ge- 
neric character ;  calyx  two-valved,  one-flowered,  with 
feathery  awns ;  outer  valve  of  the  corolla  with  two  ter- 
minal awns,  and  a  dorsal  twisted  one. 

One  species,  L.  ovatuM,  native  of  Europe  :  it  has  been 
found  in  the  Island  of  Guernsey.     Eng.  Bot, 
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LAHORE  (anciently  Lah&wer,  and  thence  L&haur 
aad  lAb&t)  is  one  of  the  Northern  Subahs  or  Provinces 
Hia  of  Hie  Moghnl  Empire.  It  separates  Kashmir  firom 
IMitt,  and  has  the  lower  ranges  of  Himalaya  on  the 
North  and  North-East,  the  Indus  on  the  North- West, 
vfth  Mttlt&n  and  Ajmir  on  the  South-West  and  South, 
aad  Srfaagar  on  the  East.  It  measures  more  than 
900  aailes  one  way,  and  about  200  the  other ;  and  may 
^^  ba  AMad  into  the  plain  country,  called  Penj-&b,  firom 
Om  i?e  larg^  streams  which  cross  it  before  they  join 
fftc  IndiB,  md  the  Rdhist&n,  or  mountainous  tract.  Of 
Bmm  nmtoral  divisions,  which  occupy  nearly  equal  areas, 
te  first  IS  the  most  productive  and  the  best  known. 
It  k,  indeed,  the  only  part  of  India  well  known  to  the 
Aaclciits,  having  been  traversed  by  the  armies  of  Alex- 
wmOtw ;  and  as  all  its  invaders  have  entered  India  by 
Ae  MBM  route,  these  plains  were  crossed  by  the  Arabs 
liBghuls,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks,  in  their  route 
the  more  fertile  and  tempting  regions  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Hinddst&n.  The  Penj-&b,  though 
ibRng  Beng&l  in  its  wide  extent  of  level  soil, 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  periodical  inundation, 
ises  so  abundant  a  supply  of  water,  without 
Irasbandry  cannot  be  carried  on  in  those  latitudes. 
nU  moreover,  especially  in  the  North- Western  dis- 
tricts, wfll  bear  no  comparison  with  the  rich  alluvial 
flHNdd  annually  brought  down  by  the  Ganges.  It  is 
probable  that  tha  Eastern  bank  of  the  Indtis  is  formed, 
TOL.  zxnr 
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through  8  great  extent  of  its  course,  by  the  red  marl, 
which  seems,  wherever  it  is  found,  connected  with  be<ls 
of  fossil  salt     Hence  the  salt-lakes  and  vast  deserts  of 
sand  to  the  North-East  and  North-Westof  the  Caspian  ; 
and  hence  likewise  the  no  less  extensive  saline  desert 
on  the  Western  side  of  Hindustin,  which  may  reason- 
ably be  considered  as  extending  across  the  Chan^b  and 
J*hallam,  where  there  are  large  beds  of  rock-salt  hard 
enough  to  be  quarried  and  worked  into  vessels  of  various 
shapes.     Even  where  salt  no  longer  prevails,  the  soil  is 
sandy  and  unproductive,  except  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  streams ;  the  rivers  of  this  country,  therefore, 
mark  the  limits  of  its  population,  as  they  have,  firom 
time  immemorial,  marked  its  territorial  subdivisions. 
They  are,  travelling  fit)m  West  to  E^t,   1.  the  J^am,  Ritwi. 
J*hailam,  or  Behats ;  (anciently  YitastH ;)  2.  the  Chanib ; 
(Chandrab'h&g& ;)    S.    the   Rdvi ;    (iHkvati ;)    4.  the 
Biy^,  or  Biy&s ;  (Vip&s& ;)  5.  the  Satala.   (Satadru.) 
1.  the  J'hailam,  rising  in  the  South-Eastern  angle  of  the  1.  Jdun,) 
Vale  of  Kashmir,  and  receiving  many  smaller  streams  Ji^lun, 
in  iU  course,  flows  neariy  due  West,  till  it  joins  the  ^^7^^^ 
Krlshn-Gangli,  four  miles  below  B&rah-Mdiah,  or  Mu- 
safier&b&d,  when  it  turns  to  the  South  at  nearly  a  right 
angle,  and  pursuing  a  South- Westerly  direction,  winds 
through  narrow  passes  in  the  mountains  till  it  enter 
the  plain  near  the  town  of  J'hailam,  in  83^  3f  North 
Between  Kashmir  and  the  place  where  Mr.  Elphinstone 
crossed  it,  thirty  or  forty  miles  further  South,  its  course 
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2.  Tchioabi 
Chenaoby  or 
Chaah&b. 


3.  RaQveej 
R&wy. 


4.  Beyah,  or 
Bayass. 


6.  Satiej, 

Sutnlej, 

Stttuluz. 


Dooaub^ 
l.SindtSau 


is  wholly  anknown  to  CuropMuia,  haviop  never  been 
Tlsited,  from  the  impossibtlity  of  traTelling  in  that  part 
of  the  Bik'h  territory,  its  breadth  in  the  hills,  is  from 
100  to  600  yards^  but  it  is  nowhere  fordable,  oa  account 
of  its  depth  and  extreme  rapidity.  After  a  course  of  450 
miles  it  joins  the  Chan&b  at  the  Tcero&  ^YM,  20  miles 
below  J  hang.  In  sise  it  is  the  third  of  the  five  streams, 
its  breadth  at  Jellib-pdr  (88''  40'  North)  being,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1800  yards,  and  its  depth  14  leet 
2.  TheChan^b,  (orChandrab*hig6,)Tising  in  Kashtiwiiv 
firom  the  South-Westem  declivity  of  Himalaya,  rarely 
deviates  from  a  South- Westerly  coiiree  till  it  joins  the 
J'haTlam  at  Tremh,  as  mentioned  above.  It  is  in  nwg- 
flitude  the  second  of  the  fiv«  streams,  aad  at  ^e  Yaa£r^ 
tb&d  g'h&t,  long  before  it  reaches  that  river,  is  nearly  half 
amile  wide  during  the  rainy, but  little  more  than  ono-third 
of  that  widtli  in  the  dry  season.  It  is  as  noisy  at  their 
confluence  as  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  its  whole 
course  can  hardly  be  less  than  600  miles.  3.  The  Rilvl, 
-(anciently  Irivati,)  the  least  of  the  five  stfeams,  issues 
^m  the  same  range,  and  appears  to  run  parallel  with 
the  P&riy&t  hills,  branching  off  from  it  a  little  beyond 
Chambh.  Its  direction,  like  that  of  its  sister  streams^ 
is  South- Westerly,  and  it  enters  the  plains  near  R4j» 
ptir,  (Nurpdr?)  whence  ihe  Shih-nehr,  (King*s  river,) 
a  celebrated  canal  long  since  obliterated,  carried  a 
supply  of  water  throu^  a  distance  of  80  miles  to  Ii4b6r. 
At  the  Miy&ni  g^hat,  the  lUvi  is  513  feet  wide  and  12 
feet  deep  in  the  rainy  season,  having  barely  ibur  feet  of 
water  in  the  dry.  It  unites  with  the  J'haiiam,  after 
having  traversed  about  600  miles,  near  Ahmed*p6r,  40 
miles  above  Mult&n.  4.  The  Biy&h,  or  BiyAs,  (in  San- 
skrit Vip&sa,)  is  formed  by  two  streams  flowing  from 
the  Southern  side  of  the  P&riy&t  range ;  the  Vy6s- 
Gang&  rising  above  Kullti,  or  Kulldd,  in  the  Biy&h- 
kund,  (Ayeen  Akbery,  ii.  108<)  and  the  Ban-Gang&,  be- 
yond K&ngrah.  They  unite  near  Siva,  just  below  Uari« 
p<!ir,  and  their  common  stream  issues  from  the  hills  at 
Pat  'h&n  k6t.  Its  direction  is  South-Westerly,  and  at 
the  B'hair6nw61  g'hdt  {or  passage)  it  measui^es  740 
yards  in  the  wet  season,  but  is  fordable  Botmthstandilig 
its  rapidity  in  the  dry.  At  Hari*ki  g^h&t»  34  tniles  below 
B'hairdnwil,  it  joins  the  Satali^.  Its  conrte  from  the 
mountains  to  its  confluence  measures  abeiit  2O0  tniles. 
b*  The  Satalaj,  or  Sat^j,  (Satadni,  i.  e.  the  hundred 
streams,)  (LaMin,  PeniapoL  p.  10.)  is  supposed  to  rise 
from  the  mountain-lake  of  R&waii<*hrad,  (in  31^  4%' 
North,  and  80''  43'  East,)  and  has,  if  that  shall  ulti- 
mately prove  to  be  the  case,  by  much  the  longest  course 
of  any  of  the  five  streanM*  As  far  as  Shipki,  (in  31° 
40'  North,  and  78°  44'  East,)  it  passes  through  the 
Chinese  territory,  and  its  bed  is  there  9267  feet  sbove 
the  level  i>£  the  sea,  its  breadth  being  67  leet,  and  its 
depth  6  feet.  It  falls  51  feet  per  mile  between  F64r( 
and  Wong'tii ;  59  feet  per  mile  iron  thence  to  Kdt- 
gar'h ;  and  20  feet  per  mile  to  Suai.  Af\er  passing 
the  second  ridgv  of  Him6laya  it  flows  through  the 
territory  of  K'lMmAwar,  and  descends  into  the  plains 
of  the  Penj-&b,  near  Riper,  and  W«st  of  Bilis-pitr. 
Its  whole  coarse,  from  Biwan-hrad  to  its  junction  with 
the  Eiy&h,  can  scaroely  be  less  than  500  miles ;  and 
its  waters,  in  passing  from  their  source  to  the  Ocean, 
travel  over  a  space  of  at  least  1400  miles. 

At  the  present  day,  as  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  {Ayeen 
Akbery^  ii.  108.)  the  Penj-db  is  subdivided  into  the 
five  IHi^^fu  {Inieramnia)  of-^1.  Sind*h  s6gar;  2. 
Jdnt'h,  or  Jinhat ;  3.  Rechn4v;  4.  Biri;    5.  Belt  and 


Jtiind'han    h  The  ^Mt,  which  lies  beiweea  the  Indus  Unoit 
and  the  J'haitlam,  derives  its  naooie  firom  that  of  the  lor-  ^^v^^ 
mer  river,  and  is  mountainous  in  itsNortfaem,  but  in  its 
fiouthem  dWisioa  is  a  bare  level  without  a  hiU  or  trae^ 
it  a^nrds  pasturage,  however,  to  lai|;e  droves  of  horses 
of  a  tolerably  good  breed.     Under  Akbar  it  contained 
42  townships,  {mahallSf}  mcnsoKd  14»09^40  bigykahi, 
yielded  1,29,78,05  rupees,  andsu^i^iiii  duties  of  117 
rupees.;  ftimishing  8653  horsemen,  and  69,700  loot. 
2.  Jdnt'h,  (erroneously  oaUed  Jiahat  or  Jiu'ht^)  be«  2.  JoDte,or 
tween  thei'hailam  and  the  Chaii4bk  isa  level  coua*  Jiuhuc 
try,  said  to  have  a  good  soil,  though  Uule -cultivated, 
hmg  almost  exdusWely  under  pastumge.      In  the 
time  of  Akbar  it. contained  2'1  townshipsi  measufod 
26,83,202  Ug'hahab  MsimAs,  paid  16«12,5S9  rupees, 
and  as  nsyiirghdl  12,226  rupees,  fofmshi^g  3780  hagM* 
men,  and  44,200  foot.    At  preseat  Jel£Upur,  Mir^n 
and  B'hinbev  are  its  only  places  of  any  note.    3.  Becb-  3.  Beichu- 
nA{u  or  Reehnar,  (Ratchaaliad,  erroneously  in    the  ^^ 
Ayeen  Akbery,  ii.  261.)  between  the  Cban^  end  tbe  "**^'* 
R&vi,  had  57  mahaUs,  msaaurad  42,58,148  bi^kak»  S 
bialoahM,  and  paid  43^01,192  rupees,  with  a  myirghdl 
of  67,104  n^ees,  and  famished  6795  cavalry,  aad 
99,652  infantry.    It  is  now  litUe  known  to  £uvopeaa& 
It  is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  last,  and  has  an 
even  but  not  very  fertile  soil.     It  is  about  50  miles 
across  from  one  rtver  to  the  other,  aad  oootains  aooie 
tolerably  large  towns,  as  Wazir-&b4d,  Emio-^ib&d,  Siy&l- 
k6t,  and  Bis'dL      4.  Blur4,  between  the  R&vl  and  Bey^  ^.  B>7  or 
4Md  52  miaAa«t,me»ured45,80,002  kIg'hahB  ISbimDmAi,  ^" '' 
paid  35,70,504  rupees,  auytirghdi  9,80,598  rupees,  and 
fiimished,  cavalry  31,055,  infantry  29,600  men.    It  is 
c^cd  Mang'h4  by  ibs  Si^L^hs,  and  eontaana,  besides 
Ldhadr,  the  ancient  Capital  of  this  part  of  Hinddsi&n, 
Amrit-sar,  the  sacred  metropolis  of  that  powerful  sect 
Its  towns  are,  with  the  exception  of  that  last  named,  in  a 
state  of  rapid  decay,  and  its  soil  is  less  fertile  than  that  , 

of  (5.)  Beit*h  Jalind'har.  between  the  Biy&h  and  the  J.^^^  * 
Satlej.  This  is  the  most  productive  district  in  the  whole 
Sisbah  of  Iiihniir,  having  a  light  soiloasily  worked,  and 
abundance  of  water.  Its  principal  towns  are*  J41ind*har, 
R^hiitt,  and  B'haltL  It  had  60  maktUU,  aeasttred 
<82,79,302  bi^hahs  17  bi0iDah9,  paid  31,09,140  rupees, 
9uyi£rgkdl  66,294  rupees,  and  fumishad  4i55  lioraB, 
and  79,536  foot 

ii  The  Kdhisttoi  or  MoontainoiB  Couatcy,  firom  ti-Ku^^' ' . 
which  the  five  rivers  and  their  tributaries apriag^  is  sub* 
divided  into  several  petty,  but  more  or  less  indepandent, 
States.  Of  these  the  principal  are,  1.  &ishtew&r; 
2.  Chiiidni;  3.  Jambd;  4.  ChlLmb6;  Hari^pdr;  6. 
Kftngmh;  7.  KuiUi;  a  Muodi ;  Q,  Sok'iu^t;  10.  the 
Gak  hars,  Gujars,  aad  other  wild  Tribes. 

1.  Kishtewdr  <probfll)iy  firom  the   Sanskrit,  KdM^  1.  ^-^ 
Aa94r^  «.  e.  abounding  in  wood)  is  at  the  Noith-Eastem  ^^- 
extremiQr  of  this  Province,  and  separated  only  by  a 
range  of  mountains  from  Kashmir,    It  may  be  aaid  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Sonth- Western  declivity  of  HimAlsya* 
(the  Indian  Imam  and  Hanodua  of  the  Ancients,)  and 
its  mountains  are  supposed  to  give  birth  to  the  Chan4lH 
or  Chandrab'h^d,  the  Acesineg  of  the  Greeks.    £x* 
cept  that  its  surface  is  extremely  rugged, <and  ita  climatf 
liable  to  severe  cold  in  winter,  iittle  is  known  raspactiag 
it    Its  Chief  is  supposed  to  be  a  Mohammedan,  as  ana 
the  case  in  1783,  (Forster,  travek,  i.  Jet   12.)  *>«*2^chi„j3 
his  subjects  are  Hindus.     2.  At  Chiniai,  or  Chand&ni*  „^^  chxa- 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  runs  into  the  dunee,  or 
Chandb ;  a  bridge  across  the  stream  is  formed  by  the  CUimUlu. 
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tnmks  of  two  fin  stretched  from  the  bancs  to  a  rock 
midwaj  between  them.  The  noise  and  rapidity  of  the 
stream,  tof^ether  with  the  narrowness  and  continual  vi- 
bralMMM  of  the  bridge,  render  the  passaf^e  over  it  no 
pleaaant  undertaking  to  men  of  weak  nerves.  At  N4s- 
mia  on  the  Chanib,  the  passcn|rer  is  ferried  across  in  a 
basket,  which  runs  on  a  cord  stretched  between  two 
posli  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  he  is  detained  mid- 
way till  the  ferrymen  have  struck  a  banrain  to  their 
Ukingwith  him.  The  town  to  which  this*bridge  belongs, 
is  riniM  and  populous.  It  is  plsced  on  the  summit  oif  a 
fail  Bear  the  river,  and  is  the  Capital  of  a  feudal  terri- 
tory* dependent  on  Jambn,  the  Chief  of  which  it  is 
bond  to  furnish  with  a  body  of  troo|)s  in  time  of  war. 
Its  levoaoe,  in  1783,  amounted  to  one  lak*h  of  rupees. 
(AQ,000.)  The  river  separates  it  from  the  neighbour- 
ny  Sate.  (Forster,  i.  let.  12.) 
S.  Jamrn^,  or  Jamb'hu,  is  another  petty  State,  the 
of  which,  in  1783,  was  estimated  at  five  luk'hsu 
(/50,000.)  The  country  is  hilly  and  woody,  but  thinly 
iriiabited,  in  consequence  of  the  predatory  hul)its  of  its 
own  poople,  and  their  more  poweiful  neighbours  the 
SikliB.  Jamb'hu,  its  Capital,  in  32^  b&  North,  and 
Tf  36r  East,  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  foot  of 
vttdi  is  washed  by  the  lUvi.  It  had,  in  1783,  a  con- 
siderable tfansit  trade  between  Dihli  and  Kashmir.  The 
RM  is  here  from  SO  to  lUO  feet  broad,  and  tumn  many 
biUb^  bat  is  usually  fbrdable.  A  broad  range  of  high 
■sidy  hillo  crosses  tliis  territory  to  the  South-West  of 
the  town,  aad  its  neighlraurhood  is  famous  for  the  pro- 
doelion  of  an  exquisitely  flavoured  white  mull)erry. 
(Fbrster,  §6.) 

4.  Om  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  and  to  the  North 
and  Bsot  of  Nur-pdr,  i<i  the  lar^e  district  of  Chambik, 
or  Champi,  the  Capital  of  wtiich,  bearing  the  Hsnie 
■amc,  is  placed  3*2°  17'  North,  and  7(r  y  Kant.  It  is 
booodod  towards  the  South  and  East  by  the  PaH74t 
■MMOtains,  which,  though  one  of  the  lower  ridges  of 
Hinddaya,  are  covered  with  pcr|)etual  anow. 

5u  llari-pnr,  belonging  to  the  RlkjA  of  Ouidr,  and 
phMd  in  31''  &7'  North,  and  75''  55'  East,  is  tlue  Capital 
ofndiMriet  tribuUrv  to  the  Sik*li<i.  In  ISIU,  it  con- 
~  upwards  of  1000  houses.  Its  territory  lies  to  the 
and  North-West  of  K4ngrah,  is  level  and  fertile, 
i  bounded  on  t lie  North  by  Nur-pur. 
C  KAngrah,  or  K&ngamh,  (k*hankara,)  a  district  to 
AaNorth-Ekst  of  the  former,  is  the  first  and  almost  the 
pinoe  in  these  mountains  oonquere<l  by  the  Mo- 
lls chief  city,  formerly  calleil  Nagar-kdt,  was 
on  a  hillff  and  hrom  its  citadel  the  place  now  derives 
It  is  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Hanyinah, 
onroT  the  branches  of  the  Ui^-^h,  in  3:2°  ly  North,  and 
n^W  East.  Before  the  blockade  of  the  Ourk'h4s,  from 
to  1810,  it  contained  2000  ho<ises.  The  best  por- 
of  this  territory  was  ceded  to  llanjit  Sing  h,  Sove-» 
of  the  Sik'hst  as  a  recompense  for  his  aid  in  ex« 
oppressive  invaders.  Tlie  ascent  from  the 
io  here  gradual,  aiid  the  summits  of  the  hills  form 
of  tmble-huid,  favourable  to  agriculture.  Maize, 
r  are  the  princi|>al  articles  of  produce, 
part  of  the  inhabitants  are  J&ts.  In 
of  Kdt  Kingarah  is  the  celelirated 
Bttk'ht,  er  Flaming  Mouth,  t.  e.  a  cavern  or  ori- 
fteo  in  the  mountain,  which  emits  inflammable  va))ours. 
Kenr  il  i«  a  Temple  dedicated  to  Mahd  M&yd,  wife  of 
llab4  Dava.  it  is  stiU  much  frequented  ss  a  place  of 
pilgrimage.      In    Akbar's    time  (Ayeen   Akbtr^^   iL 


109,  110.)  some  of  the  pilgrims  threw  offerings  into  l^HORE 
the  flames  for  the  benefit  of  their  eyes,  while  other?  cut  ^^^^^v^^^ 
out  their  tongues,  that  the  Goddess  might  cause  them  to 
grow  again  in  a  few  days  or  hours.     **  Nothing  but  a 
miracle,"  says  Abii-1-fazl  gravely,  '*  could  bring  this  to 
pass  io  speedily  as  is  here  mentioned." 

Naddu,  or  Nadaan,  in  31''  55'  North,  and  76^  11' 
East,  was  formerly  the  Capital  of  Kingarah.  It  is  on 
the  Sooth  aide  of*  the  Biy4h,  and  contains  about  2000 
inhabitants.  In  1806  it  was  taken  by  the  G6rk'has« 
who  were  soon  afterwards  expelled. 

7.  Kulld,  between  R^m-pur  and  Kum4r-fi«Sn,  on  the  7.  Coolot. 
North- Western  bank  of  the  Satalaj,  is  separated  from 
Chinb4  by  the  Pariy&t  mountains.     The  precipitous 

and  naked  heights  which  form  the  Northern  boundary 
of  this  territory,  are  peculiariy  dreary  and  barren  ;  and 
the  more  level  ground  below  has  little  cultivable  soiL 
All  the  land,  excepting  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  forts  and  villages,  is  laid  out  in  sheep-walks.  Sult4n- 
p^,  its  Capital,  has  some  trade  with  Thibet,  and  iti 
Eiji  is  tributary  to  the  Sik'hsb 

8.  Mundi,  South  of  Kulli^,  is  a  smaller  but  more  6.  Mooadse. 
fertile  territory,  possessing  mines  of  iron  and  salt.     Its 

Capital  cont:iins  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  there  is  a 
strong   hill -fort,    called   KamkJgarh,  on   its   Southern 
frontier.      Its   revenue  is  said    to  be  3(^0,000  rupees 
(1*30,000.)      It  ap|>ears  to  have  been,  in  1820,  subject 
to  the  Sik'hs. 

9.  Suk*liet  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  Mundi  ^-  Sookait, 
and  the  Satalaj.     It«  Ruja  has  a  revenue  of  100,000  ^'  ^"^**^' 
rupees,  (iTl 0,000,)  snd  a  fort  at  Daliar,  which  serves  to 
]>rotect   him   from  his   neighbours  at   K&hulur.     His 
Capital,  called  Mmidi,  has  rather  more  than  2000  iuha- 
bitants. 

10.  The  Gak'liars  are  a  numenius  predatory  Tribe,  lO.Gdckers, 
who  once  occupied  all  the  country  North  of  the  Salt  ofO^eli*"- 
Range  between  the  Indus  and  the  J'hallam.     Their 
Country  produces  vast  quantities  of  gra|>es,   and  has 

much  pasturage  ;  but,  though  the  depth  of  its  rivers,  and 

tlieir  liability  to  sudden  inundations,  render  it  easily 

defensible,  the  superior  unanimity  and  perseverance  of 

tlie  Sikhs  have  enabled  them  to  drive  the  Giik'hars  out 

of  a  large  part  of  it ;  and  tliey  are  no  longer  ibrmidable 

to  their  neighbours  as  they  once  were.     The  Ciugjars»  Qoojura,  ot 

or  Gujnrs,  who  are  a  Hindu  race  converted  to  Mo-  Googen. 

hammedanism,  occupy  the  plains  ofChach  to  the  North 

of  the   Gak'luirs.     A  district   peculiarly  inhabited  by 

them  was    named  Giijardt,  (Tuzuki  Je'li&iigiu,  AsiaL 

Muc.  ii.    175.)    which  makes    it   probable   that  they, 

like  the  Buhrahs,  (At.  Rts,  vii.  339.)  were  considered 

OS  coming  originally  from  tlie  Peninsula  bearing  that 

name. 

The  whole  of  this  Country  is  now  subject  to  the  Seiki. 
Sik*hs,  who  fonn  a  sort  of  Military  Repul>lic,  composed 
of  Chieftains  holding   their  possessions    by  a  feudal 
tenure  under  one  common  head  or  liege-lord      Tlie  do- 
mestic feuds  and  absolute  ))ower  of  these  petty  rulers, 
is  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  commerce  and  agriculture  ; 
and,  notwitlistanding  a  fertile  soil  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water,  their  territories  are  ill  cultivated,  and  visited 
ouly  by  petty  tiaders.     Sugar,  grain,  indigo,  and  cot- 
tons are  exported  from  Lulior,  but  almost  entirely  as 
articles  of  transit.      They   eichange   horses,  camels, 
swords,  bows,  and  arrows  with  their  Southern  neigh* 
boun»  £>r   sulphur,  iiidigo,  salt,  metals,   spices,  and 
broad-doths.      The    routes  by   which    this   trade    is 
carried  on  are  continually  varying  according  to  the 
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ORE.  thej^  Dervishes  frequently  ra^e  and  feii^  crazineM  in 
order  to  gain  credit  for  being  the  favourites  of  Heaven. 
Abddit  it  should  also  be  observed,  is  like  Maulavl,  Ka- 
lender,  or  Rufd*U  the  title  of  a  peculiar  order  of  Moham- 
mcdao  reduses.  lUwil  Pindi,  in  33"^  36^  North,  and 
73P  4y  East,  is  a  populous  town  of  considerable  size, 
soifDunded  by  a  belt  of  land  tolerably  cultivated ;  but  at 
a  small  distance  the  country  round  it  is  completely 
waste.  It  is  on  the  high- way  between  K^bul  and  L&- 
h6r;  and  a  road  through  the  hills  between  this  place 
and  Hasan  AbdAl,  made  by  order  of  the  Moghul  Em- 
perors, is  still  in  good  repair.  It  consists  of  a  defile 
col  across  the  ridge,  and  paved  with  large  blocks  of 
hard  blue-stone,  well  chopped  and  fitted  into  each  other. 
At  lttAik.y&l&,  in 33°  2W  North,  and  73° 2b'  East,  there 
b  a  singular  monument  of  former  times,  the  age  and 
otjiet  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  It  is  a  solid 
■aas  of  stone,  70  feet  high,  and  about  500  feet  in  cir- 
ent  On  its  summit,  which  is  flat,  there  are  traces  of 
walls.  Without  ornaments  or  inscriptions,  it  bears  no 
indication  of  the  nation  by  whom  it  was  erected.  In  its 
general  appearance,  however,  it  approaches  more  neariy 
to  the  Grecian  than  to  the  Hindd  style  of  architecture, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  a  cemetery  of  the 
Gdm.  Did  they,  however,  at  any  period  flourish  in 
the  Penj-db  ? 

Ley*,  in  SO""  58"  North,  and  70°  30^  East,  is  the 
Cqiital  of  a  district  bearing  the  same  name,  and  stretch- 
iag  for  nearly  80  miles  between  the  Indus  and  the  Great 
Western  Desert.  Near  the  river  the  soil  is  very  fertile, 
aad  well  cultivated  :  fields  enclosed  with  hedges  of  tall 
ncda,  neat  farm-yards,  and  roomy  houses,  indicating  an 
atteatioQ  to  husbandry  not  common  in  the  East.  The 
^wBfe  or  town  of  Leyk,  which  had  not,  in  1809,  more 
tfiaB  MM  houses,  and  about  2000  inhabitants,  is  not  the 
WMdcocc  of  the  H&kin  or  Governor  of  the  Province,  as 
be  b  osaally  stationed  at  B*hakar  near  the  Indus,  or  at 
Minkelri,  a  strong  fort  in  the  Desert.  The  natives, 
pcriiapaof  Baltichl  origin,  are  superior  to  their  Southern 
■eigfaboiirs.  They  are  separated  on  the  North  by  the 
iBBgeof  Salt-hills  from  the  Kdtirs,  a  Hindu  race,  who, 
ndtd  by  the  ruggedness  of  their  Country,  had  at  that 
lise  maintained  their  independence.  The  Province  of 
Mji,  which  harl  formerly  belonged  to  Baldchistdn,  was 
Umb  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kdbul. 

Jeb41-pdr,  on  the  J'hailam,  where  it  is  54o0  feet 
lioad,  with  a  depth  of  14  feet,  is  placed  at  the  ex- 
tRmitj  of  the  Salt-hills,  which  separate  the  Northern 
tmm  the  Southern  part  of  the  D6&hch  of  Sind'h  Sdgar. 
Hie  mountains  are  here  abruptly  terminated  by  the 
liver,  and  are  remarkable,  as  elsewhere,  for  a  red  tint ; 
tbe- channel  of  the  stream  is  much  broken  by  islands, 
aad  the  whole  presents  a  surprising  coincidence  with 
the  description  in  Quintus  Curtius,  (viii.  13.)  of  the 
place  where  Alexander  crossed  the  HydoMpta.  Bisaull, 
or  BiiilU  (VisAvali,)  on  the  North-West  bank  of  the 
Rivi,  in  32^  5'  North,  and  75°  5'  East,  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  which  separate  Ldhdr  from  Kashmir. 
la  1783  it  was  subject  to  the  R&j-piUs  of  Jamb'hii,  but 
has  since  been  subdued  by  Ranjlt  Sing'h.  It  is  a  for- 
tified town,  and,  if  well  secured,  might  command  the 
CBtraoce  to  the  hills. 


Jtmboe,  or 

JUBIBOO. 


Dcybslpeor. 


Jambliii,  which  belongs  properly  to  the  KdhistAn  or  lAHORS. 
mountains,  is  the  Capital  of  the  petty  Principality  men- 
tioned above.      It  stands  in  32''  56'  North,  and  74*^  38' 
East,  on  the  bank  of  the  R4vi,  here  about  45  yards  in 
breadth.    Siy41-k6t,  in  32^35'  North,  and  74''  20^  East,  SeaUote. 
was  a  fortress  of  considerable  note  in  the  time  of  the 
earlier   Moghnls.     It  is  rated   in   the   Ayeen  Akbtry^ 
(ii.  261.)   at  22,000,702    ddnu.    (^^55,230.)     I><^bil- 
pdr.   (Dt?vdlaya-pura,)  in  30°  39'  North,  and  73°  37' 
East,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  DSdbch  of  fidri, 
was  a  Strkdr  of  Mult&n,  in  the  time  of  Akbar.      Ba-  Battalt. 
tAlah,  (VatilaO  in  the  same  Dodbeh,  and  in  31^^  48' 
North,  and  75°  6'    East,   then   yielded   a  revenue   of 
16,820,998  ddnu.    («£'42,000.)     It  is  situated  in  an 
extensive  plain,  about  70  miles   from  the  North-East 
mountains,  which,  in  winter,  are  covered  with  snow. 
Surrounded   with   groves  of  mangoes,    and   supplied 
by  copious  tanks,  it   is   one  of  the   most   agreeable, 
and  is  considered  as  the   most  healthy,  place  in  the 
Penj.&b. 

Amrit-sar,  {AmrUa-^areu^  the  fountain  of  nectar,)  in  Amritur. 
31°  33'  North,  and  74°  48'  East,  is  the  Holy  City  of 
theSik'hs.  About  eight  miles  in  circumference,  it  has  nar- 
row streets,  but  substantial  brick-houses.  A  canal  firom 
the  Il&vi  supplies  it  with  water,  and  it  is  protected  by 
the  Ranjit  gar*h,  a  fort  built  by  Ranjit  Sing'h.  Its 
trade  is  considerable,  as  it  is  the  mart  where  the  shawls 
and  saflron  of  Kashmir  are  exchanged  for  the  produce 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  India.  Coarse  cloths  and  silks 
of  an  inferior  quality  are  the  only  manufactures  carried 
on  by  its  inhabitants.  The  sacred  basin,  or  reser- 
voir, from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  about  135  paces 
square,  lined  with  brick,  and  having  a  Temple  in  its 
centre  dedicated  to  Guru  Govind  Sing'h.  Five  or  six 
hundred  AkdlieMy  or  holy  men,  are  the  ministers  of  this 
sanctuary, where  that  Guru's  sacred  code  (Datamd  Pdd' 
skdhkd  GranVK  i-  ^  the  Scripture  of  the  tenth  Emperor) 
is  carefully  preserved.  It  was  shamefully  defiled  by 
the  bigoted  and  merciless  Ahmd  Shih  Abd^ll  when  he 
conquered  L&hdr.  Coins,  in  honour  of  B&bd  Ninah 
Sh&h,  arc  stnick  in  the  Mint  established  at  Amilt  Sar 
by  Ranjit  Sing'h.  The  town  was  anciently  called  Chak, 
and  subsequentl3f  Ram  D&s-pur  firom  the  Guru  of  that 
name,  who  constructed  its  famous  tank  about  /u  d.  1578. 
J&lind'har,  (probably  a  corruption  of  Jo/emira,  t.  e,  sky- 
water,)  in  31°  18'  North,  and  75"*  40'  East,  is  the 
Capital  of  the  Dodbeh  bearing  the  same  name,  and  was 
populous  and  flourishing  when  subject  to  the  Afgh&ns, 
many  of  whose  descendants  still  inhabit  iL  Its  territory, 
in  1808,  was  held  in  jdger  (1.  e.  as  a  feudal  estate)  by 
two  martial  brothers,  who  mutually  shot  each  other's 
vassals  by  day  and  fired  each  other's  fields  by  night,  till 
they  were  happily  quieted  by  Ranjit  Sing  li. 

Hamilton,  Gazetteer  and  Hindustan  ;  Ayeen  Akbery, 
vol.  ii. ;  Aiialic  Researchei^  vol.  xi. ;  Lassenii  Peniapo* 
tainia  Indica,  Bonus,  1827, 4to. ;  Forstcr,  Journey  from 
Bengal  to  England^  vol.  i.  ;  (Buchanan)  Hamilton, 
Account  of  Nepali  p.  309,  it  »eq,  ;  Elphinstone,  Caubul ; 
Dow,  Hiitory  of  Hindoslan  ;  Asiatic  Miscellany ^  Cal- 
cutta, 1786,  vol.  ii. ;  Quintus  Curtius  Rufus  de  Rebus 
gestis  Alexandri  Magni^  Amstel.  1684. 
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I  iads  iboM  Oat  giwwdm  of  applet,  in  ipIeiuUicke  and  this 
—  k»de  of  melaoclioly  (ikM&t-iMo/  aome  call   it)  which   howsoever 

^UMKT  approved  ntuat  cerUinely  be  corrected  uf  cold  rawoeaae  and  winde. 

Bttriou.    AiuUnmy  of  Mtkmckoiy^  fol.  395. 

Ib  the  warm  foldi  tlieir  tender  lamhkimM  lie 
Apvt  fnm  kids,  that  call  with  biiinan  cry. 

Dnfdm,     Otid,    Af«l«mef}iAoaei,  book  xiK. 


Upon  the  naotle-tree,  for  I  am  a  piolty  curioua  obserrer.  tlood  a  LAMBRlfr 
pot  of  Utmbative  elecloa^,  with  a  stick  of  nquori*h.  .IT^ 

Taiier,  No.  266.  col.  3.  *" 


E?'n  while  I  sing:, 


Y^  WBBloa  iamk  baaemp't  the  woodbine*!  ptide, 
That  boot  bootath  a  full-blown  load  of  awoeta. 
AmI  AU*d  the  air  with  perfume. 

Mamm,     The  EngJUh  Garden,  book  0. 

Nor  dread  we  mora  the  riij^sr  of  the  year, 
Tban  the  fell  wolf  the  fearful  Umbkimi  dreads 
Whea  he  the  belpieM  fold  by  oight  invades. 

Btattie.    PatttrmiT. 

Lavm  wool,  bb  in  the  above  citation  from  Burton, 
a  favourite  Winter  beverage  among  our  forefathers, 
Ibrtlie  composition  of  which  the  following  receipt  has 
been  preserved  by  ArcMeacon  Nares.     **'  The  puipe  of 
(be  roested  apples,  in  number  foure  or  five,  according 
to  the  greatnesse  of  the  apples,  (especially  the  pome- 
water,}  miied  in  a  wine  quart  of  faire  water,  laboured 
togKher  untill  it  come  to  be  as  apples  and  ale  which 
we  call  lambes'wool.'*  Johnson's  Gerard,  p.  1460.     To 
prevent  mistakes  it  should  be  remarked  that  Lambs* 
wool  is  npt  the  Apples  mixed  with  water,  (a  grievously 
thin  and  sickly  potation,)  but  that  mixture  added  to 
AkL     Mr.   Nares  adds,  witli   much  probability,  that 
the  name  migbt  be  taken  from  its  smoothness  and  so(l- 
Mss  resembling  the  icool  of  lambs.     But  this  simplicity 
of  derivation  by  no  means  contents  General  Valiancy ; 
he  plunges  at  once  into  an  unknown  Language,  and 
statiag  that  the  1st  of  November  (AUhallow  £en)  was 
dedicated  by  the  Uibemo-Celte  to  the  Angel  presiding 
over  firoits  and  seeds,  he  adds,  that  it  was  named  by 
liiem  La  Mas  Ubhal,  the  day  of  the  apple-fruit,  which 
being  pronounced  Lamasool,  has  been  corrupted  by  the 
English  into  Lambt-wool^  a  composition  made,  on  that 
eve,  of  roasted  apples,  sugar,  and  ale.    The  Festival 
itsdf,  moroever,  he  says,  is  of  Oriental  origin.  (Collect. 
i€  Beb.  Hib.  ili.  445.)     In  Ireland  milk  or  white  wine 
was  often  substituted  for  ale. 

Lambs-wool  was  the  beverage  whicti  filled  the  Wassel 
Bowl.  (Warton,  Note  on  LJiU^ro,  lUO.)  as  it  is  de- 
scribed in  HerricVs  Twflfi  Night. 

Next  crow  DC  the  Bowie  full 

With  gentle  Lamb«-wooU, 
Adde  aufar,  nutmeg,  and  giofery 

With  »toi«  uf  Ale  too, 

And  thus  must  you  doe 
Ta  ankt  the  Wasaetle  a  swinger. 

Uetperidet,  376. 

lAlfBENT,      ^      Lat.  lambens,  present  participle 

lia'vnanvB,  n,     Vof  Immbere,   to   lick.      Lambere^ 

Lj^BBAVtVR,  uij.  I  from    the    Or.    Xarr-civ,    which 

flNMia-(VeMmt«)  to  lick  or  lap,  or  to  drink  by  licking  or 

hppifig^  and  itself  seems  to  be  formed  from  the  sound. 

Lieiiiiig,  tooching  lightly  as  with  the  tongue ;  moving 

or  vonnd,  as  if  licking,  or  touching  lightly. 

The  star  that  did  my  being  frame, 
Was  but  A  kmdemi  flame. 

Comley,    Ihttimg^ 
Bttddea  a  careliag  flame  was  aeen  to  apread 
With  beama  refnlgeol  round  luiaf'  head  ; 
Then  oB  biff  locks  the  lambent  glory  preys, 
And  bamlesa  fires  aroand  his  temples  blaae. 

Pitt.     Virs^t.    .<£m<W,  book  U. 

pot  trim  xwtj^  bed,  aad  let  bim  blood  in  the  wm^  adviaing 
ef  aib«iaa,ft& 

Wwttmn,     Smgerff  vol.  ii«  book  t.  ch.  ▼.  p.  80. 


To  stroke  bia  azure  seek,  or  to  receive 
The  tambfni  homage  of  bis  arrowy  tongue. 

Omtptr.     The  Ttk,  book  vt 

LAMBERTIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Te- 
irandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Proteaeem. 
Generic  character :  common  calyx  imbricated,  the  in- 
terior scales  long,  one-flowered  ;  corolla  fonr^cleft,  seg- 
ments revolute,  bearing  the  stamens ;  capsule  three- 
horned,  one-celled,  two-seeded. 

One  sjiecies,  L.  firmosa,  a  beautiful.  New  South 
Wales,  proteaceous  plant,  with  scariet  flowers. 

LAME,  t7.   ^      A.  S.  lam;    D.  lam,  laem;  Ger. 

Lame. fl^f;.    Item;  8w.  lam;  Dutch, /omen ;  Ger. 

La'mblt,       ileemen,  debilitare,  to  weaken. 

La'meness.  J  To  weaken  or  debilitate,  to  want,  to 
injure,  or  deprive  of,  the  natural  power  or  strength  ;  to 
maim,  to  cripple. 

And  a  man  that  was  Uume  fro  the  wombe  of  hia  modir  waa  botiML 
and  was  leid  ech  dai  at  the  ghate  of  the  temple. 

Htcbf.     The  DeUU  of  Apottlis,  ch.  iil 
The  f  olde  bath  made  his  wittes  lame. 

Qort/er.     Omf.  Am.  book  t.  p.  144. 

I  set  aside  to  tell  the  revtletse  toyle, 

The  mangled  corps,  (he  tamed  limbec  at  last. 

Gaaeoigne.     The  Frwitee  •/  ffarre. 

Alt.  I  cannot  help  it  now, 

Valesse  by  v^ing  means  I  lame  the  foote 
Of  our  design. 

SKaJupeare.     CoriolamtUy  fol.  25. 

■  And  theoce. 
What  before  pleased  thvm  ail  tales  but  one  aenst, 
And  (hat  so  lamely ^  as  it  leaves  behind 
A  kind  of  sorrowing  duloes  to  the  mind. 

Donne,     Faretoetl  I9  Lave, 
Banck  ieels  ao  /emencff  of  his  knotty  gout. 
His  mooeyes  travaile  for  him  in  and  out. 

Ben  Jonmm.     On  Bank  the  Umrer.    Epig.  31. 

A  tender  foot  will  be  gaUed  aad  iamedy  if  yoo  aei  it  going  in 
rugged  paths :  a  weak  bead  will  turn,  if  you  place  it  high,  or  upoa 
the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

Barrow.     rTorkt,  toL  iilfoL  146.    SermwrnS. 

Nothiog  of  worth  or  weight  can  be  itchir vcd  with  half  a  mind,  with 
a  Uini  iurvt,  with  a  l4aM€  sodaavour. 

Jd.     Ik  iol  208.    .S^rwitM  18. 
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Re  [Peter]  conld  but  very  lamefy  haw  executed  such  an  office. 
U.     Of  the  Pope* 9  Smpremaey,  tup.  1.  sec.  18. 

Though  some  part  of  them  [its  imperfections]  are  covered  in  tba 
▼erse  (as  Erictbonius  rode  always  in  a  chariot  to  hide  hia  lamenmSf) 
auch  of  them  as  cannot  be  concealed  you  will  pleaiie  to  connive  at, 
though,  in  the  strictness  uf  your  judf^eot,  you  canuot  pardon. 

DryUen.     Dedication  to  the  jEneie. 

EvoQ  immonesi  fioa  its  leafy  pallet  crawls, 
To  join  the  favour'd  gang. 

Grainger.     The  Su^ar  Gvie,  book  iii. 

LA'M  ELLAR,^      Let.  lamdla,  diminutive  of  kh 
Iu'mcllatxo,     Vmina,  a  thin  plate. 
IiA'MiifATBD.      J      CoiMiflting  of  thin  plates,  flakes, 
or  scales. 

The  Immolated  antenna  of  soaae,  the  ckvellaied  of  others,  are 
aurpriziogly  beautiful,  ^heo  viewed  through  a  microscope. 

Derham.     Phytico-Theology^  book  viii.  ch.  if.  note  3. 

Calcareous  marl  is — sometimes  of  a  compact,  sometimes  of  a 
lamellar  texture.  Ktruntn.     On  Mauuret. 

LAMELLINA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Infusorial 
animals,  established  by  Bory  St.  Vincent,  from  some 
animal  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
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HAS.  iMt  an  ill  Feast,  for  it  was  the  day  on  which  Peter-pence 

(ori^nally  a  penny   for  every  house   in   which   was 

"^^^  twenty  penny-worth  of  g^oods,  and  amounting  at  the 

^  Reformation  to  an  annuity  to  Rome  of  nearly  i^BOOO) 

were  levied.  Blount,  who  coincides  in  the  above  opinion, 

nevertheless  insinuates,  with  the  restless  love  of  variety 

by  which  Etymologists  are  agitated,  that  Gule  may  come 

from  FiVicula.  (FeUum  S.  Petri  ad  Vincula.)    Gebelin 

{AUeg.  Orient)  notices  the  miracle  worked  upon  the 

daughter  of  Quirinus,  and  adds  that  the  legend  was 

fanrented  by  the  Thaumatographers,  upon  finding  the 

trst  day  of  August,  the  first  month  of  the  year  of  the 

Egyptians,  named  Guie  in  the  Calendar  of  that  people. 

Tliia  was  Latinized  Guia^  and  a  miracle  affecting  the 

Aroai  was  readily  found  for  it. 

LAMP,  n.         '\      Fr.  lampe  ;  It.  lampa^  lampada  ; 

La'MFKD,  I  Sp.  lampara ;   Lat.  lampoM ;  Qr. 

La'mpino,  adij.  i  XafurAt^  from  Xa^Tci v,  to  shine. 

Li'mplbss.        J      A  light ;  any  thing  possessing  or 

eoamiunicaling  /tgA/, -^literally  or  metaphorically. 

Hit  ii  fts  Icwede  ts  a  iampty  ^tt  no  l^ght  ^s  ynne. 

Piert  Plouhmam.     yitum,  p.  22. 

In  the  £v«  foolit  token  her  iampi$j  and  token  not  oile  with  hem. 

ffWi/.    MattkeWf  ch.  xxv. 

And  «el  ycoTered  with  a  latnpe  of  glaa  ? 

Ckamcer,     The  Ckanomes  yemamne§  Tale,  v.  16167. 

A  ehecrliDett  did  with  her  hopes  arise 
That  Jumped  clearer  than  it  did  before, 
And  made  her  spirit  and  his  affections  more. 

Darnel,     Hiitory  of  Civi/  Wart,  book  viiU 

Here  did  she  pause,  and  with  a  mild  aspect 
Did  towards  me  those  lamping  turns  direct. 

Oh  ncred  fvrey  that  bumest  mightily 

la  liaiagbrMta,  y  kind  led  first  above 
Baoafat  to'  eternal  spheres  and  lamping  skv. 

Speneer,     Faerie  Queene,  boo*  iii.  cao*  3. 

■  That  love,  sir. 

Which  is  the  price  of  virtue,  dwells  not  here, 

Tear  ladies  eyes  are  lamplett  to  that  virtue. 

Bnmaumi  and  Fletcher,     The  Mad  Lover,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

Fer  hie  sake  then  renew  your  drooping  spirits, 

Tesd  with  new  oil  the  wasting  lamp  of  life, 

Tkit  wtaka  and  trembles,  now,  just  now  expiring. 

Santh,     Phttdra  and  Ilippolittu,  act.  i.  ic.l . 

We  can  spare 


Tile  spUndoar  of  your  lamptf  they  but  eclip»e 

Our  softer  satellite.  Cowper,     The  Tu»k,  book  i. 


sad  violent  hsve  been  the  contmversie«,  whether  oar  au* 
isttmled  to  celebrate  a  lamplighter,  or  a  link-boy. 

P.  tVkitekead,     The  Ggmmatiad,  l)ook  ii.  note  v.  58. 

UUf POCARYA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class 
order  Monozynia^  natural  order  Cyperacem, 
eharacter:  spikeiets  imbricated  on  all  sides; 
persisting  ;  style  subulate,  three-deft ;  stigma 
iBdhrided :  nut  osseous,  shining. 
Two  species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 
ItfAMPCyON,  r."J     Cotgrave  has/am/7o/i;it>r,  a  fond 
IjAMPC^oif,  n.         >or  idle  companion,  probably  from 
liAMro'oNEii.      J  the  old  French  tamper^  potare^  to 
;  (Lacombe ;)  and  from  the  ribaldry,  slander,  and 
iin  whii^h  dunking  companions  indulge  themselves, 
dle^word  may  have  derived  its  ap|)lication  to 

or  abuse   of   persons,   their  peculiarities  or 


"  lir.  BetlMworth,"  answered  hf,  **  I  was  in  my  youth  acqaainled 
viA  great  lawyers,  who,  knowing  my  disposition  to  satire,  advised 
■»»  tfut  if  any  scoundrel  or  blockhead  whom  1  had  lampooned  should 
aA,  *  Ara  yo«  ihe  author  of  Uiis  paper  ?*  I  shoul.l  tell  him  that  I  was 
as*  Ihe  anttkor;  and  therefore  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Bettes worth,  that  I  am 
asiihe  aatlMr  of  those  Ubw."  Jakntm.    Ufeo/ami/U 

▼OL.  XXIT. 


Like  her,  who  miss*d  her  name  in  a  lampoon^ 
And  griev'd  to  find  herself  decay*d  so  >oon. 

DrgdvH.     Ettag  upon  Satire, 

Lampooner*  and  criticks  rush'd  in  like  a  tide, 
Stern  Dennis  and  Gildon  came  fir.<t  side  by  >iide. 

Bucking  hams  hire.     The  Election  of  a  Poet  Laurent, 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  same  man,  who  lampoonnl  Plato, 
would  spare  Pythagoras.  Obeerver^  No.  142. 

Libaoius  must  have  possessed  a  consummate  Impudence,  who  could 
address  to  a  Christian  emperor  a  mere  panegyric  on  Paganism,  and  a 
lampoon  on  Christianity  ;  for  such  i%  bis  oration. 

Jortin .     Diner  tat  ion  vi .  p .  2 1 6. 

LAMPREY,  Fr.  lamproye;  It.  lampreda ;  Sp. 
lamprea  ;  Lat.  lampeira ;  a  petr&  dictu,  nempe  a  lam* 
bendis  petris. 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Linnsan  Petromyzon  marinui. 

And  )o  he  com  horn  he  wyllede,  of  sn  lamprrge  to  ete. 

R,  Gloucester,  p.  422. 

By  all  the  saintes  that  we  prey. 

But  they  defend  them  with  lampregt  &c. 

Chaucer,     The  Romant  of  the  Rose,  p.  222. 

After  the  tale  of  the  boy  that  would  fayne  haue  eaten  of  the  pastia 
of  Immprese,  but  durst  not  vnto  the  belles  ssng  vnto  him. 

TgndalL     /lorilrf,  fol.  388.     John,     Prologue, 

There  were  found  in  Cesar's  fish-ponds,  lampreget  to  have  liued 
threescore  years. 

Bacon,     The  flitiorg  of  Life  and  Death,  fol.  1 1. 

Camden  (Britannia,  fVorccxtershire)  has  left  a  sa- 
voury Receipt  for  cooking  Lampreys,  which  we  shall 
give  with  Fuller's  commentary.  The  latter,  afler  stating 
that  they  arc  plentiful  in  the  Severn,  adds,  **  A  deformed 
Fish  which,  for  the  many  holes  therein,  one  would  con- 
ceive nature  intended  it  rather  for  an  instrument  of  music 
than  for  man's  food.  Tlie  best  manner  of  dressing 
thereof,  says  my  author,  (Camden,)  is  *  to  kill  it  in  malme- 
aey,  close  the  mouth  thereof  with  a  nuttnegg,  the  holes 
with  so  many  cloves ;  and  when  it  is  rolled  up  round, 
putting  thereto  filhard-nut-kemels  stamped,  crums  of 
bread,  oyle,  spices,  &c.'  Others  (but  those  miso-lampreys) 
doe  adde,  that,  af\er  all  this  cost,  even  cast  them  awiiy, 
seeing  money  is  better  lost  than  health  ;  and  the  meat  will 
rather  be  delicious  than  wholesome,  the  eating  whereof 
cost  King  Henry  I.  his  life.  But,  by  their  favor,  the 
King  did  not  dye  of  Lampreys,  but  of  excess  in  eating 
them ;  and  I  am  confident  the  Jews  might  surfet  of 
manna  itself,  by  eating  thereof  above  due  proportion." 
{fForthiet,  fForcesterthire.) 

LAMPRIAS,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  PentamerouM, 
Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  short-winged  divi- 
sions of  Carahidte,  established  by  Bonelli. 

Generic  character.  Outer  palpi  ending  in  an  ob- 
conic  or  cylindrical  joint,  which  is  a  little  longer  than 
the  preceding  joint ;  the  hook  of  the  tarn  pectinate 
beneath  ;  the  last  joint  of  the  tarsus  simple ;  the  thorax 
broader  than  long. 

This  genus  is  allied  to  the  Lethrm  and  the  Cgmindes, 
The  type  is  a  beautiful  British  insect,  called  Carabiu 
Cyanocephalus  by  Fabricius. 

LAMPRIMA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Pentamerous^ 
Lamellicorn,  Coleojjterous  insects,  belonging  to  the 
family  LucanidtB,  and  established  by  Latreille. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  bent,  composed  of  ten 
joints  ;  lips  not  apparent ;  tongue  divided  into  two  long 
silky  tnfls;  the  jaws  exposed  bare  to  their  base  ;  the 
mandibles  larger,  and  compressed,  especially  in  the 
males ;  the  body  convex. 

These  insects  differ  from  the  stag-beetles,  Lvrani^  to 
which  they  are  most  nearly  allied,  in  their  chin  not 
covering  the  base  of  their  jaws. 

The  only  species  known  by  Fabricius  was  placed  bj 
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TASX-  tiieir  rexpectiTe  borough-towns,  and  m  the  head  Courts 
of  the  Under  Sheriff!*,  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  lie^res 
in  that  part  of  the  Kingdom  are  in  the  first  instance 
committed. 

A  Ascussion  much  more  amusing  than  important  has 

eierdsed  the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries,  relative  to  the 

ct]rmology  of  the  word  Lanarlc.     On  the  one  side  we 

ftid  the  names  of  Pinkerton.  Baxter,  Jones,  and  Lloyd, 

who  afe  wont  to  extol  the  literature  of  the  Ancient 

Britons  and  the  vast  extent  of  their  colonies ;  while,  on 

tte  other,  we  encounter  the  authority  of  the  M'Phersons 

nd  of  their  Innumerable  Caledonian  allies,  who  delight 

to  magnify  the  tongue  and  dominion  of  the  primeval 

Cclta.     Jones  asserts  that  Lanark  is  the  same  as  the 

li^b  Lanercht  an  upper  yard  or  enclosure*  or  rather. 

pcriicpa.  If  we  understand  him  properly,  a  spot  of  green 

gnmnd  tarrounded  closelv  by  a  wood ;  and,  in  support 

of  this  sUtement,  it  is  added,  that  Lanerch  is  actually 

tte  name  of  a  town  so  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 

lifer  Clwyd  in  Wales.     It  seems  indeed  to  be  admitted 

*■•  -li^ni  In  both  dialects  denotes  an  enclosure,  and  even 

that  In  both  it  is  used  to  denote  a  church-yard,  and 

eoneCimea  a  church  itself;  an  acceptation  of  the  word 

«di  appears  to  unite  the  suffrages  of  the  contending 

Wtiei,  and  also  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  rivid 

fcnna  of  speech.     But  in  such  matters  it  is  vain  to 

op^  the  slightest  appro  ich  to  unanimity.  An  author, 

whose  speculations  are  now  before  us,  views  the  deter- 

■ination  of  this  point  not  only  as  most  intimately  con- 

Mctedwith  the  honour  of  his  Country,  but  as  calculated 

to  diflbae  a  most  valuable  light  upon  the  early  History  of 

«e  whole  of  Western  Europe.     lie,  therefore,  throws 

tkeweight  of  his  judgment  into  the  scale  which  contains 

the  coHeeicd  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Gaelic  hypothesis. 

Aecofdmgly,  after  reminding  his  readers  that  Lan  siff- 

■nes  Ian4  a  house,  or  a  church,  he  proceeds  to  make 

g^hfiicase  as  follows.     ••  Drarc  is  the  Gaelic  for  the 

Mjberty  or  blackberry,  so  common  on  high  and  dry 

gtVOKii.     Landerick,  or  Lan  na  diarca^  appears,  there- 

~*»JJ  d»nxA»  the  land,  house,  repository,  or  church  of 

"•  Wlberriea.   Landiarach  signifies  also  billberry  land 

y /y^tory,  preUy  descriptive   of  all  the  Lanarks. 

Bat  tbitber,  Ltm  arc  signifies  a  full  ark  or  granary,  and 

*M«rit  is  spelled  Lan  arc  in  the  old  charters,  so  Lanarc 

wan  b«  the  true  etymology." 

ft  it  not  probable  that  the  reader  will  have  much  con- 

«  in  the  principles  of  Celtic  etymology,  when  he 

^tfmt  the  same  words  may  be  used  to  signify  either 

npfneeilf  land  covered  with  billberies,  or  a  granary  full 

CI  eom;  things  not  only  extremely  different  in  t'hem- 

but  which  are  also  associated  with  ideas  of  soil 

improvement,  which  cannot  be  introduced  into  a 

^■cHptlon  of  the  same  time  and  place.     Whatever  be 

Ae  derivation   of  the    word    Lanark,    it  is  impossible 

that  it  should  be  composed  of  elements  which  convey 

at  once  the  notion  of  a  barren,  uncultivated  moor,  and 

likewise  that  of  a  rich,  productive  plain ;  of  full  barns  and 

of  heathy  hilla.     But  leaving  these  conjectures,  which 

ttanoC   possess  any   interest  except  to  the  eyes  of  a 

bigoted   archaeologist,  we  proceed  to  onr  proper  busi- 

non,  which  is  to  describe  the  natural  qualities,  produc- 

tionn,  and  manufactures  of  the  County  at  larj^e. 

Like  the  other  parts  of  Scotland,  the  district  now 
nader  oor  considerution  presents  great  inequality  of 
MsrlWce,  rising  even  into  mountains  towards  its  Southern 
and  Eastern  boundaries.  The  Lowther  range  exhibits 
some  emmences   exceeding   three    thousand    feet  in 
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height.  Hence  originate  at  once  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  County  and  the  beauty  of  its  river  scenery.  Near 
the  summit  of  one  hill  are  observed  three  trifling  rivu- 
lets, over  which  the  shepherd- boy  steps  without  an 
effort,  and  which  descending  on  different  sides  into  the 
nearest  valleys,  become  the  Tweed,  the  Clyde,  and  the 
Annan  ;  the  first  of  which  seeks  an  outlet  Eastward, 
and  falls  into  the  German  Sea ;  the  second  runs  toward 
the  Atlantic  on  the  North- West ;  while  the  third  pur- 
sues its  course  to  the  Solway  Firth,  and  meets  the  waves 
of  the  Irish  Channel. 

In  a  County,  of  which  the  elevation  is  so  various,  the 
soil  and  dimute  cannot  be  uniform.  The  Upper  Ward 
is  described  as  being  subject  to  frequent  rains,  occasioned 
by  the  proximity  of  the  Ocean,  and  the  height  of  the 
intervening  mountains,  which  condense  the  floating 
vapour.  Hence  the  land  is  much  better  suited  for  Prodactioni, 
pasture  than  for  the  operations  of  the  plough  and  sickle. 
In  the  Middle  Ward,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  the 
climate  comparatively  mild,  all  soKs  of  field  and  garden- 
crops  are  raised  with  much  success.  The  banks  of  the 
Clyde  arc  covered  with  orchards,  which  are  said  to  repay 
very  amply  the  cares  of  cultivation,  and  to  vie  with 
more  Southern  Counties  in  the  excellence  of  their  fruits. 
This  district  has  indeed  been  long  celebrated  as  the 
Herefordshire  of  Scotland.  In  the  lower  section  of  the 
County,  which  comprehends  the  dense  population  of 
Glasgow  and  its  nun>erous  suburbs,  the  most  improved 
modes  of  farming  are  practised,  and  the  fields  are  every- 
where seen  covered  with  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  barley» 
oats,  and  potatoes  ;  a  cheering  instance  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  industry  of  man  carries  its  victory  over  the 
disadvantages  of  earth  and  air. 

The  minerals  of  this  County  are  abundant  and  valu-  Minertli* 
able.  Coal  and  iron  are  wrought  to  a  great  extent  in 
various  parts  of  it,  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  the 
success  of  the  immense  manufacturing  establishments, 
which  within  the  last  foKy  years  have  given  to  the 
solitudes  of  Lanarkshire  the  wealth,  activity,  and  popu- 
lation which  characterise  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chester. The  coal-field  of  Scotland,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  North  by  the  line  of  the  Ochills  and  the  Firth  of 
Tay,  extends  to  the  Western  Ocean  without  intemiption, 
stretchiiig  on  the  East  to  the  borders  of  Berwickshire, 
and  on  the  West  to  that  lofly  chain  of  primitive  moun- 
tains which  shuts  in  the  unimprovable  wastes  of  Argyle 
and  Bradalbine.  Thus  the  mineral  beds  which  wer« 
unknown  for  Ages,  and  would,  had  they  been  known* 
have  only  been  despised  by  the  rude  Tribes  who  so  long 
occupied  the  central  parts  of  Britain,  mark  in  our  days 
the  course  of  civilization,  or  at  least  of  that  indefati- 
gable  industry  which  covers  the  sea  with  fleets,  and  gives 
to  this  Island  the  command  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
Globe. 

In  the  hifrher  division  of  the  County  there  are  also 
some  very  valuable  lead-mines,  the  property  of  Ijord 
Hopeton.  It  is  said,  that  8o  long  ago  as  1790,  eighteen 
thousand  bars  amounlini;^  toabf)ut  twelve  hundred  tons, 
were  annually  smelted  at  one  station  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  owing  to  the  great  impn)vement  which  has  every- 
where taken  place  in  the  machinery  employed  in  all 
similar  operations,  the  cpiantity  extracted  at  present 
must  be  considerably  increased.  As  a  proof  that  the 
mines  are  prolific,  his  lonlsliip  is  reported  to  have  in  his 
possession  a  solid  ma^s  of  ore  weighing  Ave  tons.  A 
small  portion  of  silver  is  occasionally  separated  from 
the  lead  by  the  usual  process ;  but  the  amount,  not 
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^UC-  manufiictarini^  ondertakioffs,  "  that  it  would  in  time 
become  the  Manchester  of  Scotland  ;*'  a  prophecy  which 
has  already  been  partially  fulfilled,  and  which  the  local 
advantageii  of  the  Tillage  would  most  certainly  have 
icalixed  to  the  fullest  extent,  had  not  the  vast  improve- 
jDMHt  of  the  steam-engine  in  the  hands  of  Watt  trans- 
ferred to  coal,  in  all  situations,  the  mechanical  agency 
which  formerly  belonged  to  water  in  particular  places. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  in  the  Upper  Ward  of 
Lanarkshire,  the  principal  are  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde. 
These  are  three  in  number,  and,  in  rainy  weather 
when  the  river  is  full,  are  very  magnificent.  The  first 
m  descending  the  stream  is  Bonniton  Lin,  which  is 
aboal  two  miles  and  a  half  above  the  town  of  Lanark. 
Vtom  Bonniton  house,  you  arrive  at  the  Lin  by  a  most 
nNnantic  walk  along  the  Clyde  ;  and  at  some  little  dis- 
tiDce  finom  the  Fall  the  walk,  leading  to  a  rock  that  juts 
oat  and  overhangs  the  river,  brings  you  all  at  once  within 
^ghl  of  thb  beautiftil  sheet  of  water*  But  no  stranger 
Ritt  satisfied  with  this  view  ;  he  still  presses  onwards 
ab^g  the  walk,  till  from  the  rock  immediately  above  the 
Lb*  he  aees  the  whole  body  of  the  river  precipitate 
ilHtf  mto  the  chasm  below.  Above,  the  Clyde  exhibits 
abroad^  expanded,  and  placid  appearance,  beaut ifblly 
oriMmfced  with  plantations  of  forest-trees.  This  ap- 
pwance  is  suddenly  changed  at  the  Fall ;  for  below  it, 
thi  river  is  narrow  and  contracted,  and  thunders  down 
Moni^  rocks  and  precipices. 

The  same  beautiful  and  romantic  walk  conducts  back 

agsin  along  the  precipice  that  overhangs  the  river,  both 

■det  of  which  are  environed  by  mural  rocks,  equidistant 

and  icgalar,  forming,  as  Mr.  Pennant  expresses  it,  a 

itii|iCfidoiM  natural   masonry  ;    from   whose   crevices 

dioiighs,  daws,  and  other  wild  birds,  are  incessantly 

darting  fnih,  and  screaming  in  mid  air.     Descending 

aio^g  the  river  the  visitor  reaches  to  Corra  Lin,  so 

tilled  from  an  old  castle  on  the  opposite  bank.     Like 

all  the  Seoicfa  rivers,  the  Clyde,  says  a  late  traveller,  is  a 

tORitnt  roOiBg  its  coffee-coloured,  yet  limpid  waters,  along 

•bid  of  roeka, deeply  sunk  between  perpendicular  banks, 

MT  valla  of  locks,  153  feet  high,  with  bold  projections 

aad  iadentnienta.  The  old  Castle  of  Corra  overhanging  a 

h%h  roek  that  overlooks  the  Fall,  presents  a  grand 

cmp  iTotf;  but  nothing  can   equal   the  striking  and 

iifeodoua  appearance  of  the  Fell  itself,  which  must 

fil  every  uoaocustomed  beholder  with  awe  and  astouish- 

WtmU     The  tremendous  rocks  around,  the  furious  and 

stream  foaming  over  the  precipice,  the  horrid 

oademeath,  heightened  by  the  hollow  murmur  of 

;  form  at  once  a  spectacle  both  awful  and 

The  Fall  of  Corra  hm  has  been  found  to 

eighty  feet,  from   the  point  at  which  tlie  river 

Raelf  downwards,  to  the  level  of  its  current  at  the 

of  the  valley.     But  it  Joes  not  descend  the  whole 

JMjgfai  ID  one  unbroken  leap ;  the  projecting  rocks  rather 

gnrini^  it  the  appearance  of  two  separate  falls  in  rapid 

neecaaioii.     When,  however,  the  river  is  in  flood,  the 

Acinetioo  is  almost  imperceptible. 

The  third  fall  of  any  consequence — for  there  are 
Mffial  minor  ones — is  called  Stonebyres,  from  the  name 
of  Iha  adjoining  lands.  Like  that  of  Corra  it  is  about 
l%hty  feel  in  perpendicular  height,  but  it  is  not  so  rich 
m  ita  accompaniments  of  wood  and  rocks.  Speaking 
of  flatter,  M.  Simond  exclaims,  "  Such  are  the  out- 
of  this  wonderful  scene ;  the  beuuty  of  which 
in  the  happy  indcntments  and  breaks  of  the 
deep  rocky  banks,  affording  uut  merely  good  points  of 


view  for  the  Falls,  but  admirable  details,  and  an  endless  LANARK^ 
variety  of  picturesque  incidents  nearer  the  eye.     On  the     SHIRK, 
opposite  bank  the  face  of  the  rock  is  finely  shaped,  very  '^^"V""^ 
dark,  stained  with  dripping  moisture,  and  spreading 
moss,  pure  white,  light   green,  or  brimstone  colour. 
Tufbs  of  fern  and  shrubs  struggle  for  life  wherever  there 
is  any  footing,  and  out  of  the  very  clefl,  trees  push  for- 
ward their  knotty  branches  and  bare  roots,  creepuig 
plants  hanging  in  wreaths  from  bough  to  bough.    I  like 
this  place  better  than  Piercefield,  which  it  resembles  in 
the  shape  of  the  grounds ;  but  the  Wye  is  dull  and 
slimy,  the  Clyde  clear  and  boisterous ;  and  the  coffee 
tinge  of  the  latter  temperates  happily  the  whiteness  of 
the  tumbling  foam,  which  otherwise  might  be  too  like 
cascades  of  magnesia." 

Of  the  chief  towns  of  this  County,  Glasgow  is  sepa- 
rately described. 

Lanark,  the  County  Town  and  a  Royal  Burgh,  Laaark. 
boasts  of  having  been  the  seat  of  a  Parliament,  the  first 
mentioned  in  Scottish  History,  held  by  Kennetli  XL  in 
the  year  978.  It  was  in  the  same  place,  if  ancient  Chro- 
niclers may  be  believed,  that  Wallace,  the  hero  of  Scottish 
independence,  first  raised  his  standard  against  the  Eng- 
lish. Incensed  by  the  murder  of  his  wife,  which  was 
perpetrated  by  the  hand  of  William  de  Ilasilrig,  the 
Sheriff  of  the  County  under  Edward  I.,  he  took  arms 
against  the  oppressor,  and  avenged  his  domestic  injury 
.in  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  The  town  is  situated  on 
rising  gpround,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Clyde.  The 
surrouuding  country  is  highly  picturesque.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  cotton-manufacture,  Lanark  has 
much  increased  in  wealth  and  size,  and  now  contains 
7085  inhabitants.  The  Burgh  has  the  custody  of  the 
standard  weights  of  Scotland,  and  unites  with  Lin* 
lithgow,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles,  in  returning  one  Member 
to  Parliament.  Distant  25  miles  S.  £.  from  Glasgow^ 
SO  W.  from  Edinburgh. 

IlamiUon  is  a  thriving  town,  situated  about  half  way  Hamiltca. 
between  Glasgow  and  Lanark,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
and  Avon.  It  formerly  surrounded  the  Palace  of  the 
Dukes  who  drew  from  it  their  title ;  but  the  older  parts 
having  been  pulled  down,  the  town  has  increased  on  the 
South  and  West.  The  most  andcnt  part  of  the  Palace 
dates  from  the  l)eginning  of  the  XV'Ith  century.  It  is 
chiefly  distinguished  for  a  noble  Gallery  of  Pictures ;  the 
ruins  of  Cadzow  Castle,  formerly  a  Royal  residence,  in 
the  great  Park  ;  and  a  large  but  tasteless  pile,  built  on 
the  model  of  the  Castle  of  Chatelherault  in  France, 
a  title  claimed  by  the  Hamiltons.  Linen-yarn  and 
thread-lace,  the  earlier  manufactures  of  this  town,  have 
been  nearly  banished  by  the  all-devouring  cotton-mills. 
Population  5453.  Distant  11  miles  S.  £.  from  Glas- 
gow, 14  W.  from  Lanark,  38  W.  by  S.  from  Edinburgh. 

Ruiherglen,  pronounced  Ruglen,  a  small  town,  whose  Ratberglsa. 
population  does  not  exceed  1630  souls,  is  a  Royal 
Burgh  of  very  ancient  standing.  It  received  its  charter 
from  David  I.  in  the  year  1126,  and  continues  to  enjoy 
all  its  privileges  at  the  present  day.  Associated  with 
Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  and  Renfrew,  it  sends  a  Member 
to  Parliament  In  other  respects,  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  mere  suburb  of  the  great  manufacturing  city  with 
which  it  is  connected,  and  as  deriving  all  its  prosperity 
from  the  wealth  and  energy  of  her  merchants.  Distant 
2^  miles  S.  E.  from  Glasgow. 

The  other  towns  and  principal  villages  in  Lanark- 
shire are  Carnwath^  Douglas,  Biggar,  LeadhilU,  Air* 
drUf  and  Strathaven^  all  of  which  are  chiefly  supported 
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A  hillv  ooontry  b  always  well  nupplied  with  streams 
of  water,  and  in  this  respect  Lancashire  is  not  inferior 
to  any  of  our  English  Counties.  The  Mersey*  which 
dhrides  ii  from  Cheshire,  has  its  source  in  the  uplands 
of  Derbyshire,  and  after  flowing  sixty  miles  forms  the 
kvbour  of  Liverpool,  at  its  junction  with  the  Irish  Sea. 
Of  Hs  irilmtaries,  the  principal  is  the  Irwell,  which 
mmg  in  the  elevated  ground  near  Burnley,  passes  the 
|0WB  of  Bury,  and  ailer  receiving  the  Matlock  and  the 
1ik»  loaei  itself  in  the  main  river  near  Flixton.  The 
Ak  rbea  in  the  vicinity  of  Kno  wlesly,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  and  flows  in  a  North-Westerly  direction  to- 
tha  Atlantic,  into  which  it  falls  near  Formley 
The  Ribblef  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
North  of  England,  has  its  source  in  the  moors  of  York- 
dm»  after  living  which  its  waters  are  increased  by  the 
Dooglaa,  Loatock,  and  Yarrow.  The  Wyre  issues  from 
Ika  IhIU  which  bcnler  on  Westmoreland,  and  advances 
tlie  Ocean  with  a  powerful  current  The  Lane 
the  beaotiful  valley  of  Lonsdale,  and  is  naviga- 
fer  vessela  of  considerable  burden  two  miles  above 
flw  citj  of  Lancaster.  The  Crake,  the  Leven,  and  the 
.Pn^JoPp  havo  formed  for  themselves  channels  among 
tha  liiUa  which  diversify  the  wild  district  of  Fumess. 

Tbo  most  remarkable  sheet  of  water  in  this  County  is 
tut  oeiebnaed  lake  of  Windermere,  part  of  which 
ilretehea  into  Westmoreland.  It  is  fifteen  miles  in 
mad  about  one  mile  in  breadth,  being  bounded, 
with  mountain-lakes,  by  high  ground  on 
The  river  Leven  drains  off  its  superfluous 
aad  Ibrma,  by  its  numerous  cascades,  a  great 
■t  to  the  adjacent  country.  Coniston  Lake,  the 
mat  in  fwint  of  ntent,  is  computed  to  be  seven  miles 
nearly  of  the  same  breadth  as  Windermere, 
•flccntly  cbsed  in,  on  the  North,  by  the  Fells 
nanliooed,  which  constitute  the  moat  elevated 
Ibat  part  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  it  presenta, 
f^f  n  great  variety  of  beautiful  views,  com* 
tbt  grandeur  of  Alpine  scenery  with  the  aoft- 
1  delicacy  of  an  ornamented  lawn.  It  is  some- 
Ucd  Thurston  Water ;  but  the  village  at  its 
id,  and  the  fine  range  of  hills  which  protects 
tiM  bitter  winds  of  the  North- East,  have  of  late 
upon  it  the  more  appropriate  name  of 
The  Esthwaite  is  the  only  other  lake  of 
nshire  can  boast.  Its  dimensions  are  small, 
M  b  remarkable  for  the  rich  woods  which  clothe  its 
aa  wdl  aa  for  the  romantic  outline  of  its  shores^ 
the  other  lakes  in  the  neighbouHiood,  it  contains  a 
ty  of  fish,  and  supplies  a  pcnrennial  stream  to  adorn 
naUaya    ' '  ' 

m  ia  entitled  to  the  honourable  distinction 

set  the  first  example  of  inland  navigation  to 

i  and  manufocturers  of  Great  Britain.    Hie 

^nal,  which  begins  at  the  coal   and  copper* 

near  Pkvaeot,  and  is  about  twelve  miles  in  length, 

Um  anrliest  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  by  iU  success 

"  ^  tiM  bolder  undertakings  which  were  afterwaida 

•nd  trfaich  have  finally  connected  the  Mersey  with 

bcr.     Of  those  more  extensive  specnlationa, 

ezemted  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  ia  the 

ransovkabla.     Commencing  in  the  sobniba  of  Man* 

'« it  terminates  near  Leigh,  being  carried  through 

*  of  a  very  diffieult  and  operose  construction,  and 

licating  by  means  of  branches  with  the   Irwell 

Maraey,  aa  also  with  the  Bury  and  Bolton  canaL 

ncntiened,  there  are  aevaral  other 
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systems  of  inland  navigation,  such  as  the  Leeds  and    LANCA* 
Liverpool,  the  AHhton-under-Line,  the  Lancaster,  the     &HIRK. 
Rochdale,  and  the  Huslinden.     These,  like  veins,  pass  "^  ■~^"*^ ' 
through  the  great   body  of  the  country,  and  convey 
nourishment  and  vigour  to  its  utmost  extremities.     The 
produce  of  the  Baltic  finds  its  way  to  Liverpool  without 
incurring  the  expense  of  land-carriage  for  a  single  mile ; 
while   the   sugars  and   nims  of  the  West  Indies   are 
floated  across  the  island  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey 
to  the  plains  of  Lincolnshire,  h  ithout  ceasing  to  be  re- 
garded  as  sea-borne  goods. 

The  soil  of  this  County,  from  the  variety  of  hill  and  SoU. 
dale  which  constitutes  its  surface,  presents  itself  to  the 
eye  of  an  agriculturist  as  more  suitable  for  tlie  produc- 
tion of  green  crops  and  pasture  than  for  the  cultivation 
of  com.  On  the  higher  g^rounds  it  is  in  general  moor- 
ish, rocky,  and  barren ;  but  in  the  valleys,  and  along 
the  rivers  and  sea-coast,  it  is  of  a  much  better  descrip- 
tion, and  is,  in  many  places,  capable  of  being  made 
extremely  productive.  The  natural  fertility  of  the  soil 
is,  indeed,  very  often  opposed  by  the  undue  moisture  of 
the  climate;  and  hence,  althougli  gpreat  attention  has  been 
paid  to  agriculture  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  towns> 
it  has  not  made  corresponding  advances  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  vale  of  the  Lune  pofiscsses  a  very 
rich  soil,  and  the  same  advantage  belongs  to  the  holm- 
lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Kibble,  the  Darwen,  and 
Wyre.  But  by  far  the  finest  district  of  the  country  is 
the  extensive  level  between  the  first  of  the  three  rivers 
just  named  and  the  Mersey,  the  climate  being  there 
mild,  and  the  soil  a  ridi,  deep  loam,  suited  to  all  kinds 
of  crops.  Between  the  Kibble  and  the  Lune  the  land 
is  of  an  inferior  quality,  having  a  large  proportion  of 
day ;  but  still,  under  proper  management,  it  is  capable 
of  yielding  an  abundant  return.  This  division  incliidea 
the  rich  grain-district  of  tlie  Fylde,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  under  the  plough.  But  ii  is  not  to  be  denied 
that,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  the  whole  of  the 
elevated  ground,  and  of  the  valleys  which  intersect  it» 
as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  level  tracts  along 
the  coast,  are  devoted  to  the  uses  of  pasture.  Hence, 
an  intellig^t  foreigner,  who  lately  visited  that  portion 
of  England,  remarked,  that  the  inhabitonU  must  live 
more  on  butcher^s  meat  than  on  bread  ;  not  being  aware 
that,  by  means  of  the  numerous  canals  which  penetrate 
the  Kingdom  in  all  directions,  the  com  of  Yorkhhire, 
and  even  of  Norfolk,  can  bebrouglit  to  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  at  prices  so  low  as  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  native  grower,  whose  fields  are  less  adapted  to 
the  production  of  wheat,  barley,  and  peas.  OaU, 
which  require  a  copious  supply  of  moisture,  succeed  very 
well  in  Lancashire ;  and  no  soil  in  England  answers 
better  for  potatoea,  which  are  always  uncomnuMily 
early,  and  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

1111  very  lately,  the  improved  methods  of  agriculture  Africaltars^ 
were  almost  entirely  unknown  among  the  farmers  of  this 
oxtensive  County.  The  great  demand  for  horsea  in  a 
manufacturing  district  necessarily  kept  much  of  the  land 
in  graas;  and  aa  meadow-hay  was  prefbrred  to  that 
winch  ia  raised  by  more  artificial  means,  no  attention 
waa  paid  to  the  system  pursued  elsewhere  for  producing 
nt  once  a  more  abundant  and  a  more  nutritious  article. 
All  the  culture  bestowed  upon  the  meadows  waa  drain- 
nga  where  necessary^  irrigation  when  practicable,  and  n 
top-dressing  with  sUUe-manure,  immediately  after  the 
bay  was  carried  aSp  onee  in  three  or  four  years,  with  a 
■prinkling  of  lima  at  long«  iotenmla.     Tillage  wia 
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hCA>   of  rtpidliy  Altogether  unparalleled.      la    1787,    the 
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official  Yalue  of  cotton  goods  had  risen  to  ^,000,000, 
and  in  1802  the  amount  had  increased  to  more  than 
doable  that  sum.  Fifty-four  millions  of  pounds  of  wool 
were  imported,  30,000  tons  of  shipping  were  required  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  rising  manufacture,  and  employ- 
Bcni  was  provided  for  more  than  two  thousand  seamen. 
Tke  atimulus  supplied  by  the  Tery  great  success  of  this 
OM  branch  of  productive  industry,  has  given  animation 
to  all  the  others,  and  the  capital  invested  in  the 
■aubetore  of  silk,  woollen,  linen,  hats,  paper,  iron, 
md  porcelain,  has  yielded  a  corresponding  return. 

Lamcastbi,  the  chief  town  of  the  County,  returns 
l«o.  Members  to  Pto^iamenL    The  borough  is  said  to 
lava  origiDated  in  a  grant  made  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Bkiittd  1.,  bat  the  town  itself  is  supposed  to  have  been 
taOt  by  the  Romans  during  their  occupation  of  Britain. 
DonUa  remain  as  to  the  name  by  which  it  was  known 
■iOf  those  conquerors  of  the  world ;  some  antiqua- 
ries mainlaining  that  it  was  the  Longmneum  described  in 
tke  Miimerarp  of  Antoninus,  while  others  are  of  opinion 
thai  it  must  have  been  the  Ad  Alaunum^  recorded  by 
Bichanl  of  Curencester.     It  admits  not  of  question, 
kowcver,  that  it  was  a  station  occupied  by  one  of  the 
Lcfione;  and  esteemed,  too,  a  position  of  considerable 
iBpofflance,  not  only  as  a  check  upon  the  Barbarians  of 
tiM  North,  but  as  a  place  of  def(Rnce  against  the  more 
snage  natives  of  Uibemia,  who,  on  the  decline  of  the 
Bwnan  power,  rendered  themselves  formidable  by  their 
pivaeies  and  marauding  incursions.     It  is  situated  on 
the  Soathem  bank  of  the  river  Lune,  which  is  here 
aavigafala  for  vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  burden.     The 
sCracIa  rise  with  a  gentle  ascent  towards  the  elevated 
gforad  OB  which  are  placed  the  church  and  the  castle, 
the  last  of  which  is  now  converted  into  the  County 
prison.    This  magnificent  structure,  although   it  has 
loal  nnch  of  its  ancient  dignity,  is  still  greatly  admired 
for  its  alent,  as  also  for  the  ]>eculiar  character  of  its 
vdritoctmie.    Part  of  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Saxons,  but 
then  fo  no  doubt  that  the  principal  pile  was  erected  by 
Uvaid  I.,  and  his  son  John  of  Gaunt,  whom  he  created 
IMke  of  Lancaster.     In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
eHtfe  have  been  built  the  County  Courts  and  Town 
HdL     The  Gothic  church  of  St.  Mary  adds  likewise  to 
tha  pietnreaqoe  efiect  produced  by  the  combination  of 
itolai  belonging  to  diflerent  Ages.     But  the  greatest 
liMB^  of  Art  in  that  neigrhbourhood  is  the  aqueduct, 
haik  by  Rennie,  over  the  river  Lune,  by  means  of  which 
Iha  Lncastcr  canal  is   carried  across  a  deep  valley, 
OB  a  bridge  of  five  arches,  each  seventy  feet  in  span. 
Ba  bright  of  the  water  in  the  canal  above  the  suiface 
oflW  atieam  below,  is  more  than  fifty  feet ;  barges  of 
flMridcrable  burden  are  seen  passing  along  it,  as  it  were 
\m  niddle  air;  and  vessels  which  may  have  crossed  the 
Atkalie,  are  in  the  mean  while  sailing  under  the  canopy 
^  etone  and  lime,  to  deposit  their  cargoes  on  the  quay 
which  atretches  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Tbm  trade  of  Lancaster  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of 
Uwpool  and  Manchester,  although  it  still  maintains  a 
coaaUlerable  quantity  of  shipping,  and  continues  to  keep 
lip  a  flirect  intercourse  with  America  and  the  West 
In  eariier  times  its  prosperity  was  doMtly  con- 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  great  family  which 
oeeopied  the  castle.  The  wars  of  the  Roses  involved 
the  inhabitants  in  much  distress,  and  occasionally  re- 
dnccd  them  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin  :  nor  was  it  until 
the  rtign  of  Charica  II.,  who  conflnned  their  charter, 
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and  bestowed  on  them  additional  privileges,  that  the    LANCA- 
town  revived,  and  entered  upon  a  course  of  improve-    SHIRE, 
ment,  which  appears  small,  only  because  it  has  been  ^"^v*'*^ 
surpassed  by  the  astonishing  advances  of  its  more  for* 
tunate  neighbours.     Population,  in  1821, 10,144.   Dis- 
tant 240  miles  N.  W.  from  London. 

About  three  miles  S.  from  Lancaster  stands  AMon 
HalL,  a  noble  mansion,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Brandon. 

Of  the  other  chief  towns,  Asrton  UNDEa  Line, 
Blackbuen,  Bolton  le  Mooes,  Buenley,  Buet,  Cli- 
THBEOE,  Liveepool,  Peeston,  and  WioAN,  are  sepa- 
rately described. 

ChorU^  is  a  market  town  near  the  centre  of  the  County,  Cborlty. 
on  the  river  Chor,  which,  running  through  it,  falls  into 
the  Yarrow,  llie  neighbourhood  abounds  with  mills, 
printing  and  bleaching-g^rounds.  A  Petty  Sessions  and 
a  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  are  held  here.  The 
Church  is  of  g^at  antiquity,  perhaps  of  Saxon  archi- 
tecture. Population,  in  1821,  7315.  DisUnt  from 
London  208  miles. 

Colne  is  an  ancient  market  town,  considered  by  Whi-  Colnt. 
taker  to  have  been  the  Colunio  of  the  Romans.     The 
Chapel,  which  is  subordinate  to  the  Church  of  Whalley, 
is  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.     Population,  in   1821, 
7274.     Distant  from  London  218  miles. 

Dallon  is  an  ancient  market  town,  seated  on  a  lime-  DtltoD. 
stone  rock,  near  the  Irish  Sea,  in  a  rich  and  fertile  vale. 
On  its  West  is  an  ancient  tower,  on  an  eminence,  now 
used  for  the  sittings  of  the  Courts  Leet  and  Baron  of  the 
Manor.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  Painter  Romney. 
The  port  is  large  and  commodious,  and  at  its  entrance, 
on  the  Isle  of  Walney,  is  a  Lighthouse.  Population,  in 
1821,  714.  DisUnt  from  London  275  miles  N.  N.  W. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  S.  from  the  town,  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  rivulet,  in  a  nsrrow  and  luxuriant  valley, 
BeJtoiMgtV/,  the  glen  of  nightshade,  stand  the  magfnifi- 
cent  ruins  of  Furnen  Abbey,  once  a  Monastery  of  Cis- 
tercians, dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  precincts  enclosed 
an  area  of  65  acres,  and  the  remains  are  still  possessed 
of  very  great  beauty.  (West,  AnL  of  Fumem.)  Two 
miles  East  are  the  ruins  of  Gteation  Castle.  In  one  of 
the  islands  off  the  Southern  shore  of  Furness  is  an 
ancient  fortresj*.  the  Pile  of  Fouldrey,  which  was  built 
as  an  outwork  to  the  Abbey  in  the  reigrn  of  Edward  ill. 
On  the  same  shore  stands  the  village  of  Rampfotd^ 
frequented  as  a  bathing  place. 

Hadingden  is  a  market  town,  originally  situated  on  a  HMliofdta 
bold  and  bleak  elevation,  between  Blackburn  and  Bury, 
where  the  Church,  a  chapelry  to  Whalley,  still  remains. 
The  modem  town,  formed  by  the  influx  of  manufacturers, 
is  built  in  a  valley  on  the  river  Swinnel.  Population, 
in  1821,  6595.  DisUnt  18  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Man* 
Chester,  204  from  London. 

ManchaUr  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  the  Mwicbtit«r 
North  of  England,  and  is  known  to  have  risen  at  an 
early  period  into  a  considerable  degree  of  importance. 
The  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Whiuker  was  taxed  to  account 
for  the  appellation  under  which  it  appears  in  the  Roman 
Itineraries ;  but  it  still  remains  doubtful  whether  Man* 
cunium,  its  oldest  name,  oug^t  to  be  referred  to  the 
Latin  tongfue  or  to  that  of  the  native  Britons.  The 
Historian  of  Manchester  maintains  that  this  descriptive 
term  must  have  been  **  communicated  to  the  Castle-fleld 
by  the  Britons  themselves,  and  before  the  Romans  en- 
camped upon  the  ground.  And  as  it  is  known  to  sig- 
nify tLforireu  in  the  language  from  which  it  is  ->--*—" 
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coMiJ^ffiblfi  itJR  dttriof^  the  last  half  centaiy,  has  an 
maduA  CiMirch.  PopabtHMi,  in  ISifil,  5809.  Distaai 
Snm  Maachester  6  miles  N^  from  London  IIH)  N.  W. 

OiAamt  a  township  m  the  Parish  of  Prestwich*  staada 
on  high  graund  on  a  brsncfa  of  the  river  Medk>ck«  and 
near  the  Irk«  Like  most  of  its  manufacturing  neigh« 
boars,  it  has  no  other  claims  to  distinction,  than  tfiat 
mMag  frooi  iu  size.  Population,  in  1821,  81.G62. 
DUtaal  iram  lianrhrstT  7  milaa  N.  £.,  from  London 

OmuUrk,  an  ancient  market  town,  handsomely  built, 
sad  conmsting  of  four  principal  streets,  intersecting  each 
eter  ai  rigfatanglea.  The  Cfanrch,  in  the  patronage  of 
Ike  Earl  of  Derby,  stands  on  on  eminence  at  the  N.  W. 
ami  Is  lanancable  for  a  tower  and  steeple  detached 
the  main  bmlding;  Population,  In  1821,  9838. 
Distant  from  Liverpool  12  miles  N.,  from  London  219 
K.  W«  Ladhmm  Houae^  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Stanleys,  distinguished  for  its  gallant  resistance  to  the 
naiauiHilnij  roroes  daring  the  Great  Rebellion,  when 
Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  Countess  of  Derby,  in  the 
ihsmcsj  of  her  Lord,  successfully  defended  it  for  three 
oionths  in  1644,  stands  about  two  miles  N.  from  Orms- 
1M;_  Thm  JtmnuU  oi  the  Siege  has  been  printed,  and 
^  '  one  ef  the  most  splendid  instances  of  femde 
on  Historical  record.  The  present  House  is 
aftroGture,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Bootle,  who 
the  property,  early  in  the  last  century. 
PmccUfU  market  town,  supports  a  considerable  watdi* 
amking  manufactory,  and  within  the  P^ish,  at  Raven- 
kmif  aie  eiteaaive  Flato-Olasa- Works,  conducted  by 
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an  Incorporated  Company.  Population,  in  1821, 44G8. 
Distant  from  Liverpool  8  miles  E.,  from  London  199 
N.W 

Rockdale^  a  market  town  in  a  valley  by  the  side  of  the 
river  Roche,  contains  13,453  inhabitants.  D'stant  from 
Manchester  12  miles,  from  London  197  N.  N.  W. 

Ulveriionej  a  market  town  on  a  dedirity  about  a  mile 
distant  from  an  arm  of  the  bay  of  Merecambe,  called 
Leven  Sands,  has  a  population  of  4315.  Distant  from 
Lancaster  18  miles  N.  N.  W.,  from  London  270. 

ff^arringtotit  a  market  town  on  the  banks  of  the  WarriaftoB* 
Mersey,  stands  about  mklway  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  stone-bridge 
and  is  navigable  for  small-crafL  The  town  is  formed 
chiefly  of  four  narrow,  ill-built  streets.  Sail-cloth  is 
largely  manufactured  in  it,  and  it  also  supports  pin* 
making,  glass-making,  and  iron-founding  establishments. 
Population,  in  1821,  18,570.  DisUnt  fiom  Liverpool 
18  miles  E.,  from  Ixmdon  173. 

tFhaUey,  though  a  small  town,  not  containing  more  Whal!07.> 
than  a  population  of  1058,  is  a  very  extensive  Parish, 
comprising  16  Chapels  of  Ease  ;  the  town  is  distant  8 
miles  N.  £•  from  Blackburn,  211  from  London. 

Aston,  Lanca$kire  Gazdieer^  1808;  Holt,  General 
View  of  AgrieuUure  of  Lancathire,  1795  ;  Account  of 
the  Beginning  and  Erection  of  the  Duchy  and  County 
of  Lancoihire,  1735 ;  T.  D.  Whitaker,  HUtory  of 
WhaUey,  1806;  J.  WhiUker,  Hiaiory  cf  Manchetter. 
1771;  Aikin,  Deicription  of  the  Cmadry  round  Man- 
chetter^  1795. 


LANCE,  or       *)       Fr.  lancer^  lance  ;  It.  tanciare^ 
L4imca,  n.  lancia ;  Sp.  lanzar^  lama ;  D. 

Luiea,n.  lancie^  lanue;  Ger.  lame;   Sw. 

L&'ircBLT,  lanU;   Lat.  lancea.    The   Ety- 

Lj/ncib,  >  mologists  have  written  much  about 

Li^ncsT,  this  word,  and  agree  in  ascribing 

it  to  a  Celtic  origin.  See  Vossius, 
de  FHii$9  p.  16,  his  Etymologicon 
in  V.  Menage,  Wachter,  and  Ihrsu 
and  Lye  think  the  root  preserved  in  the  Armo- 
iii  hmfOfimeidari,  vibrarey  to  throw,  to  brandish. 
Alanee  wm  thus  signify,  generally,  any  thing  thrown; 
anZ  lance;  the  veri>,  or  Icmch^  (7.  r.) 

Vs  Ihow ;  and  (from  the  form  and  purpose  of  a 
fawi)*  consequentially,  to  pierce  or  penetrate ;  to  cot 
wHh  a  Zoncer  or  lancet^  or  small  lance^  or  sharp-pointed 


Lanci-quEwrr.  ^ 


In  ha-lance^  and  used  uncompounded  by  Spen- 
may  be  the  same  word,  applied  consequentially ; 
equipoise. 

Is  y«  iftt  bond  fgitmee  hs  noa,  ^at  ydnped  wu  Roo. 

R.  douceMter,  p.  174. 


With  alMids  >sl  bmUs,  sherta  \i^  mn  immm. 

A. 

k  tekarp  Itmee  >at  thrilled  Ihou  lids. 


I  p.  W. 


Id,  p.  30. 


Plonet  and  cherries 


^SlY^l^illichslnowry  up  litel  wile  dore^. 

Fkr§  Plmkmam,    fUn,  p.  SIS. 


A  blind  knight-men  cmTled  Longias, 

With  a  tpeare  aproched  vnto  my  fouerain, 

Lmmnmf  hit  aide  fiall  pitmialy  alaa. 

Chtmcer.     TKt  Lmmemimtum  t/Mmr^  Mt^Men^  p.  533. 

And  yet  I  hope  par  ma  iajr» 
That  thou  fthalt  with  Uua  uumet  gmg 
Ahiea  it  ful  loure. 

Id.     The  Rime  0/  Sire  Thopat,  v.  13691 

'  With  manv  a  fine  iaunce 

He  wouadeth  ofte,  where  ne  woll  not  hele. 

Gower.     Conf,  Am,  book  viii.  p.  267. 

And  ai  he  pat  forth  his  honda 

Upon  my  body,  where  1  laie, 

Me  thought  a  Arie  iauMeegme^ 

Which  wbilom  throvgh  my  hart  ha  caaty 

Ha  palleth  oala. 

U.    /I.  p.  271 

And  with  that  word,  with  all  hb  foive  a  dart 
Ha  taumeed  then  into  that  croked  wombe. 

Surregm     f'lr^H.    jEmetB^  book  ii. 

And  they  criad  lowd,  and  cut  themialaas,  aa  tbair  manar  ww, 
m^  kaynai  aad  Awaenv. 

BiUtf  Anno  1551.    3  Kingt,  ch.  zviii. 

Tha  surgaa  tmmeetk  and  catteth  oat  the  deail  iedi. 
Zifwrfaff.    IfW^kff,  fol.  119.    TheOMUemoffnCkriaiitmMmL 

Tha  ctU  wheroT  like  a  lytla  kamtmg  koifa  may  let  out  the  foula 
corrupcion  of  the  soule. 
Sir  TkomoM  More,      fPMci^  M.  1391.      A  TrmUe^  vpam  the 


Whole  hosts  of  sorrows  her  sick  heart  assail, 
When  av'ry  letter  iam^d  her  like  a  dart. 

Vrnften.    Tke  Jktrtm^  H^book  ?u 

2  q% 
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tiM  liwphfrJ  lold  OM,  wert  th«  Adds 
k  which  (hunt  Cynthia  her  /amdkeardt  fed. 

i^p«u«r.     Colim  Clomt*$  comte  kmite  agmm, 

ll  Si  BoChini  ttimiife  that  theM  his  lannUopimg  legatt  and  nanciot 
Mr  fft^n*^!^  collnsiooi  to  coaicv  chrittian  kingdomi  of  their 

HoHmtked.    Hemry  III  Amm  1244. 

Wtrt  h*  it  Ftariut,  ht  would  dtfy 
8«ch  pikiinioc  lUpt  of  ptUy  UtkihrAy. 

HaU,     Smiirt  1.  book  ▼. 

BiBCt  oovBtrit  loottt  imtd-hirth  their  lordt 
Atd  ooartien  prize  the  aaaie. 

fVmrmer,    AtbiMif»  Emgiamd^  book  ix.  ch.  zItu 

IfADu  To  fitd  Mit  thtt,  food  ahephcrd,  I  tuppoft 
It  each  a  ictot  aUowatce  of  tttr-lifbt, 
WotU  OTtrUik  the  best  itmd-pUofB  art, 
Without  the  tort  gueu  of  weU-practU'd  feet 

Miitom,     Comm,  1.  309. 

8ttM  wvettiof  cokmrt,  othtrt  ihadowet  and  iandskip;  «nd  othert 
nkt  of  proportioo. 

Haktmiit     Apoiogk,  book  iiL  ch,  ix.  icc.  3. 

h  fikt  tort  ktlie  t  mile  beyond  this  into  tht  iamdward  gotth  anothtr 


Bdmked.    Tki  Dneriptim  of  Briimine,  vol.  i.  ch.  zii.  p.  103. 

Hctrt  we  consam'd  a  day  ;  aod  the  third  raomt 
To  Daiatry  with  t  iand-wM  wtrt  wtt  home. 

Corbet.    Her  Boretde. 

Hmm  roytl  sir,  to  ste  you  iamded  here, 
Wis  caoit  enoufh  of  triumph  (or  a  year. 

Diydem.     TV  kit  Miyeetg. 

A  ttt  kid  apoB  kmd  seems  hard  to  the  iiuMMder,  because  it  is 
seh  nMMj  foiof  visibly  out  of  his  pocket :  and  therelbrt  as  an 
lo  kisMel^  the  Undkoider  is  always  forward  to  lay  it  upon  com- 


iMk,    Werka^  vol  it  (oL  39.     Cmmder^Uwmt  en  ike  hwerutg  •/ 
atermif  qrc. 

la  short,  tbty  BMuried,  and  both  made  ye, 
Ht  a  irtt  iamdiord,  she  a  kind  iamdlmdy. 

Kimf,     Tke  Art  ^f  Lome,  part  'w* 

At  piettisst  iattdMempf  I  tver  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the  walls  tf 
a  dark  ro•a^  which  stood  opposite  on  one  side  to  a  navifable  river, 
and  on  (he  ether  side  to  a  paik.  Spectator,  No.  414. 


Aa  ista  as  tht  AiikI  of  any  country  has  all  becoose  private  pro- 
ftrtj.  the /kudUiridli,  like  all  other  men,  love  to  reap  where  they  never 
mwidf  and  deasaad  a  rent  even  for  its  natural  produce. 

Smitk.     WeeJtk  of  Nmtiomt,  book  i.  ch.  rl 

Belifion*s  harbour,  like  th*  Etrurian  bay 
Sccwt  from  storms^  is  Umd'Soek'dof'rfjnj. 

Umie,     Tkowmo  k  Kempia, 

J  eaa  bt  bttttr  fyicied  than  to  makt  this  toormout  son  of 
nt  «te  tbt  ita  lor  hb  looking-flasa ;  but  is  Virfil  so  bappr 
iMiHrtIt  imdmm  says,  Nm  tmm  mdeo  u^/^rmt»  f 

Fawket.     Tkeoeritm.    Idfi  6.  nott  45. 

1W  iilfe  Lamookjivx  may  be  traDslated  Comet  Pro* 
and  denotes  the  poasession  of  some  lai|;« 
.  The  four  great  Landgraves  of  the  Ancient 
wen  those  of  Thuringia,  Hesse,  Elsets,  and 
iberg.  The  earliest  created  was  that  of  Thv 
(»;  whidi  title  was  bestowed,  in  1126,  by  the  Em- 
ir Lothair  upon  his  son*in-law  Lewis  IIL,  already 
Gowit  of  the  aame  district.  (Selden,  TiUn  of  Honour, 
lLJrohb,iiL476.) 

tdun  Ta3L  The  most  ancient  Taxes  imposed  upon 
ltd!  property  in  England  were  called  scutages,  hydages, 
Mid  talliages.  By  the  fetidal  institutions  the  tenant 
OTTaasal  held  his  Land  by  the  tenure  of  attending 
hm  kwd  in  the  time  of  war,  and  providing  a  certain 
quota  of  armed  men  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his 
•t«te.  These  military  services  being  found  irksome 
omd  ineoQvenient,  were  gradually  commuted  for  pecn- 
jrfarj  paymenta,  which,  on  account  of  the  origin  from 
which  ^  ipnuEig.  were  odled  #cii/«f «.  or  fsciiafct. 


the  former  word  being  derived  from  Mcuturn^  a  shield ; 
and  the  latter  from  an  old  French  word  aeu,  which  bore 
the  same  signification.  TaUiage$  were  similar  assess- 
ments upon  cities  and  burghs ;  and  hydagea  were  paid 
in  respect  of  lands  not  held  upon  military  tenure. 
These  modes  of  taxing  gave  place  to  subsidies  and 
fifteenths,  the  former  of  which  were  levied  on  real,  and 
the  latter  on  personal  property.  The  amount  of  a  sub* 
sidy  varied  at  different  times ;  at  first  it  seems  to  have 
been  about  i^0,000  ;  in  the  8th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  it  was  £120,000 ;  in  the  40th  year  of  the 
same  reign  it  was  not  above  i^8,000  ;  and  at  last  it 
sank  agdn,  owing  to  the  loose  way  in  which  it  was 
assessed,  to  its  original  amount  of  i^70,000.  A  fifteenth 
was  a  fixed  sum,  luid  amounted  to  £29,000.  Subsidiea 
and  fifteenths  seem  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  and  to  have  continued  to  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth,  when  a  new  method  of  taxation 
was  adopted,  similar  to  the  present  Land  Tax.  Sub- 
sidies,  however,  were  twice  granted  by  Parliament 
during  the  reig^  of  Charles  II. ;  but,  with  those  except 
tions,  the  assessments  upon  Land  have  been  raised 
imder  the  name  of  a  Land  Tmt  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  present  time ;  the  system  invented  under  the  Com« 
monwealth  being  found  the  most  simple  and  conve- 
nient 

The  Land  Tax  at  present  is  regulated  by  a  census 
of  the  annual  value  of  all  the  landed  property  in  the 
Kingdom  made  in  the  reig^  of  William  III.  a.  d.  1602. 
The  method  of  raising  it  is  by  charging  a  particular 
sum  upon  each  County,  according  to  the  valuation  of 
1692.  This  sum  is  afterwards  subdivided  and  assessed 
upon  individuals  by  Commissioners  appointed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  who  are  usually  the  principal  landowners  in 
the  County,  and  it  is  collected  by  their  officers.  For  n 
long  time  this  Tax  was  granted  by  Parliament  only  for 
limited  periods,  and  its  amount  varied  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  occasion,  l)eing  sometimes  as  high  as  4»^ 
sometimes  at  St.,  and  twice  as  low  as  It.  in  the  pound. 
But  by  Statute  38  George  III.  c  60.  it  was  made  per- 
petual, and  its  amount  was  fixed  for  ever  at  4«. ;  at  which 
rate,  according  to  the  valuation  of  1692,  there  ought 
to  be  raised  annually  the  sum  of  ie2,0d7,627  9«.  O^d. 
from  England  and  Scotland  together ;  but  it  is  said 
that,  firom  constant  deficiences,  the  average  does  not 
exceed  j?l,900,000. 

The  Colleges  and  Halls  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  Colleges  of  Westminster,  Eton,  Windsor,  and  Win- 
diester,  the  Corporation  of  the  Governors  of  the  Charity 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  widows  and  children  of  Clergy- 
men, the  College  of  Bromley,  and  all  Hospitals,  aro 
exempted  firom  the  Land  Tax,  in  respect  of  the  sites  of 
such  Colleges,  Halls,  and  Hospitals,  and  of  all  the 
buildings  within  the  walls  and  limiU  of  the  same  Lands, 
which  before  Mardi  25, 1693,  did  belong  to  the  sites  of 
any  College  or  Hall,  or  lo  Christ's  Hospital*  St  Bar* 
tholomew.  Bridewell,  St.  Thomas,  and  Bethlehem  Hos* 
pitala.  in  London  and  Southwark,  or  to  the  Corporation 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  widows  and  children  of 
Clergymen,  or  the  College  of  Bromley ;  and  rents  or 
revenues  which  before  March  25,  1628,  were  payable 
to  any  other  Hospitals  or  Alms-houses  for  the  immediate 
use  and  relief  of  their  own  poor  are  also  exempted. 

The  tenant  is  the  person  to  whom  the  public  looks 
for  payment  of  the  sum  charged  upon  the  Land  in  his 
occupation ;  but  in  the  absence  of  express  contract* 
either  the  whole  or  pnrtof  the  Tnx  fiUls  utimately  apon 
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;  to  tlM  people  or  natioa  qpeek- 


I4AN-  For  10  ft  tangaje  of  Rome,  Bane  a  frogge  ys. 

OUEDOC.  R.  Gioueetter,  p.  69. 

And  thei  spaken  the  Jangagi»  and  proplieciedeD. 

Wieiif.     The  Dedit  of  JpoiiiUf  ch.  ziz. 

Ajid  al  the  worlde  was  of  ona  tOge  Sc  one  AnuMope* 

StbiCf  Anno  1551.    Geuetit,  cb.  zi. 

To  bero  tbis  apoll  was  cflmaunded  a  clerke,  well  iat^oj/wd  to  do 
cndi  a  be^qieae. 

Lord.Semert,    FroiuarL     Croiqfclr,  cb,  243* 

Xlie  ODly  imngm^d-mm^  of  all  the  world ! 

BmJotmn,    7^  Fotf^aet  ikic.2. 

A  new  dwpvite  there  latety  roie 
'     Betwisi  tbe  Gteeki  and  JLattaB,  whose 
Temples  abould  be  bound  with  glory 
In  best  ianguaging  this  stozy. 

Lovelace,    Lueatira,  part  i.  p.  52. 

Our  ftBcioBt  English  .fitxons  itrnguti^  b  to  be  icooinptBd  tiie 
Teutonicke  tonge,  and  allyit  we  h«ve  in  Utter  ages  mixed  it  with 
aianjr  borrowed  wordsj  especially  out  of  the  Latin  and  French^  jet 
remaineth  the  Tentonicke  unto  tais  day  the  ground  of  our  speech, 
fbr  no  other  oflP^pring  ha^  our  tanffuage  originally  had  then  that. 
FeraUigtm^    RetMuHan  of  Denyed  Juteiiigenee,  oh.  vii. 

Hee*s  growne  a  very  land-fish  languageleue,  a  monster, 

Skaktpettre.    TVvylui  and  Cremida,  fol  94. 

Howe'er,  my  friend,  indulge  onn  laboir  morei 
And  seek  Atrides  on  the  Spartan  shore. 
He  wandering  long,  a  wider  circle  made 
And  many  kmgnag'd  nations  has  surrey'd. 

Fope,    Homer.    Odymg,  book  fii. 
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great  imrtniment  and  common  tie  of  society. 
Xecie.    Wbrk§,  voLi.  p.  161.    OfHmmm  CMerHowftiv,  book  in. 
ch.  i.  sec.  L 

Othen  for  ItrnffMoge  att  their  cares  ezpsees. 
And  value  beok%  as  women  men,  for  dress  ; 
Their  praise  is  atiUy  the  style  is  excellent. 

Pope,    Eeeay  on  Criticitm^  v.  305. 


The  iiitt  mm  of  imgutifft  wm  to  communicate  our  thonghta:  the 
second,  to  do  it  with  dispatch. 

Tooke,    Dtoenumt  of  Purle^,  ?oL  u  p.  27. 

LANGUEDOC,  a  Southern  Province  of  IVance 
before  the  Revolution,  and  which,  according  to  the 
Roman  division  of  Uie  Empire  trader  Qratian,  formed 
tfie  greater  part  of  Prcfcincia  Narhonensis  J"^,  a  por- 
tion of  the  more  ancient  GaUia  Braccata,  It  was 
bounded  on  the  North  by  Goienne,  Anvergne,  and  Lyon- 
noisfc  on  the  East  by  the  Rhone,  on  the  South  by  F\)ix, 
Rousillon,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  West  by 
the  Garonne.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  was  170  miles, 
the  average  breadth  about  90.  Somethnes  it  was  (fis- 
tributed  into  Upper  or  Western,  Lower,  and  the  Ceten- 
fus;  of  these  the  Lower  was  far  the  most  moimtaanous. 
The  superficial  extent  was  about  16,000  square  miles, 
and  the  population  not  less  than  two  millions.  The 
chief  rivers  were  the  Rhone  and  Garonne ;  besides 
which  were  the  Aude,  Tarn,  Allier,  and  Garden. 
The  soil  in  the  lower  parts  was  rich,  producing  the 
vine,  olive,  and  mulberry,  ui  abundance ;  and,  in  parts 

♦  Tho  renmrkt  which  we  promised  under  Dialkct  to  add  when 
we  arrived  at  Lamouaok,  will  be  introduced  under  some  fntnw 
head.  Tbe  writer  of  them  is  At  pveseai  diaaUed  by  m  nnhrtmrnte 
end  moat  severe  accident. 


admitting  irrigation,  affording  good  harvests  of  com.  LAN* 
Wine  and  brandy  were  the  main  exports ;  and  on  the  GUEDOC. 
coast,  fisheries  and  salt-works  were  profitably  cultivated. 
In  many  parts  of  the  coMt  tfafe  land  has  gained  con- 
siderably on  the  sea.  The  mountainous  districts  were 
covered  with  forests,  and  yielded  lead,  iron,  copper,  and 
alabaster.  The  wool  of  the  flocks  fed  there,  mixed 
with  that  of  Spain,  furnished  materials  for  the  exports 
to  the  Levant,  known  by  the  name  of  Landrin».  The 
chief  towns  vreteAlby,  Carcmtene^Numa,  Mende^Monir 
pelier,  Privas,  and  T(mhu»e^  Near  Celte  began  tbe 
great  Canal  connecting,  by  means  of  the  Craronne,  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic,  which  was  constructed 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Province  is  now 
divided  into  seven  Departments,  Ardiche,  Aude,  Gard^ 
Upper  Garonne,  Heratdi,  Lozere,  and  Tarn*  Afler 
enduring  a  variety  of  changes  on  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Roman  £mpire»  Languedoc  passed  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Counts  of  Toulonse.  In  the  Xlllth 
century  it  was  annexed  to  tbe  Crown  of  France,  partly 
by  marriage,  partly  by  conquest. 

Catel,  Hist,  des  Comtes  de  Toulouse,  \fS2S ;  Id.  Mknt. 
de  tHist  de  Languedoc,  1633;  Andoque,  Hist,  de 
Languedoc  avec  des  Provinces  voiiines,  1648 ;  Riquet, 
On  the  Canal  of  Languedoc,  PML  Trans.  1670,  Abridg. 
i.  418 ;  Graverol,  NoUce  <m  AbrSge  Hist,  de  22  Villes 
chefs  des  Dioceses  de  la  Province  de  Languedoc,  1696 ; 
Vaissetle,  i7ts^  de  Languedoc,  1736;  Abridgment  of 
diiio,  1749;  Astruc,  Mim.  pourseroir  d  tHist  Nat.  de 
la  Province  de  Languedoc,  1737 ;  Dclalande,  Des 
Canaux  de  Navigation  et  specialement  du  Canal  de  Lan- 
guedoc,  1778  ;  Andreossy,  Hist  of  the  same,  1800 ; 
Pompigfnan,  Voyage  de  Languedoc, 


Fr.  languir;  It.  languire;  Sp. 
languir;  Lai  languere;  perhaps 
(Vossius)  from  Gr.  X«77-e'», 
^iiod  est  pigrari,  otiari,  tricari, 
ut  lan^entes  solet ;  to  be  slqw, 

.to  idle  or  trifle ;  as  the  languid 

^or  faint  usually  do. 

To  be  faint  or  weak,  ill  at 
ease  or  diseased^  to  faint,  to 
fade,  to  droop,  to  pine ;  to  be  or 
become  feeble,  inert,  listless,  de- 
licate or  tender ;  to  enfeeble,  to 


liA'NGUISU,  V.  T 

La'nquibh,  n. 

La'nouisher, 

LA^NGnsHiifo,  n. 

La'nouishingly, 

La'nouishmenti 

La'nouid, 

La'mooiojuy, 

La'nguidness, 

La'iiovoii, 

LA^NQUOROUSt 

La^ngure,  v. 
ehtender. 

Tille  Uttred  his  kos^,  a  stiffe  knyght  in  stoure, 
He  gaf  hys  kyngdom,  &  died  in  tangoure, 

R.  Bnmnef  p.  6. 

Alle  that  hadden  sike  men  with  dyverse  lan§cwi$  ledden  hem  to 
him,  and  he  sette  his  hondis  on  ech  by  benuilf  and  heelide  hem. 

Wklif.    Xii*e,ch.  ir. 

But  hmgynsekUh  aboate  (jnestioans  and  etrynyng  of  wordis. 

Jd.     1  TymofAy,  ch.  vi. 

— -^— — — —  He  dorste  not  his  sorwe  telle, 
Bnt  langukheih,  as  doth  a  furie  in  heUe. 

Ckemeer.    The  PirttnAeleinee  Tale,  p.  11262. 

Senetime  it  cometh  of  kutffukkmg  of  the  body. 

Id.    The  Penonet  Tate,  p.  166. 

Now  wol  I  speke  of  woful  Damian, 
That  loMureth  for  lonei  as  ye  shu!  here. 

JU.    lis  Marchaniei  Tale, «.  9741 . 

Bnt  well  was  seene  in  her  colonr. 
That  she  had  lived  in  langwmr. 

Jd.    The  Romani  of  ike  Rote,  p.  176. 

O  medicine  smalHe  of  sores  iangoroua. 

•  Jd,    The  Crafl  0/  £e»eyv. 
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lANfUS.  always,  gregarious,  and  build  in  Uw  woods  and  hedges, 
laying  five  or  six  eggs.  Their  natural  cry  is  very  shrill, 
hut  they  seem  to  possess  in  many  instances  the  power 
of  imitating  the  note  of  other  birds. 

Le  Vaillant  has  proposed  the  arrangement  of  the 
Shrikes  in  three  divisions ;  the^n^,  in  which  the  beak  is 
very  strong,  the  wings  long,  and  the  birds  very  repa- 
ciotts ;  tecond,  those  of  which  the  wings  are  rounded 
and  short,  the.  beak  weak,  and  the  manners  more  gentle ; 
and  third,  those  in  which  the  body  is  short,  the  tail  very 
short,  and  the  beak  slender. 

L.  Excubiior,  Lin. ;  la  Pie  Griiche  Gri»e,  Buff. ; 
Great  Cinereaiu  Shrike,  Pen.  About  the  size  of  a  Thrush, 
bill  black,  head,  neck,  and  back  light  ash-coloured ;  a 
broad  black  stripe  runs  above  the  eye  and  through  the 
auriculars ;  under  parts  white ;  wings  short  and  black, 
excepting  the  root  of  the  primaries  and  the  tips  of  the 
aecondaries,  which  are  white ;  of  the  tail-feathers,  the 
outer  two  are  white,  the  third  black  in  the  centre,  the 
fourth  white  at  its  extremity,  the  fifth  less,  and  the 
middle  two  entirely  black ;  legs  black.  In  the  female, 
the  ashy  colour  of  the  back  is  less  clear,  the  under  parts 
-not  so  white,  from  the  feathers  being  marked  across  with 
Jight  ash  ;  and  the  black  extends  further  on  the  second* 
aries  and  on  the  tail-feathers  than  in  the  male.  This 
.species  is  common  in  Europe,  and  often  found  in  Eng- 
land ;  it  feeds  on  Shrewmice,  Frogs,  and  small  birds, 
which  it  spits  on  a  thorn,  and  tears  to  pieces ;  hence  its 
vulgar  name  Butcher  Bird,  by  which  it  is  known  in  the 
North  of  England.  In  Germany  it  is  called  the  Wurch' 
angel,  or  SuSbcating  Angel,  from  its  strangling  the 
birds  on  which  it  feeds  before  tearing  them  to  pieces. 

If.  MeridionalU,  Tern. ;  Southern  Shrike,  In  size 
very  similar  to  the  preceding,  from  which  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  deep  ash  colour  of  its  head,  neck,  and 
i>ack,  the  vinous  tint  of  the  under  white  parts,  and  the 
middle,  four  tail-feathera  being  completely  black.  These 
birds  are  found  only  in  tlie  Southern  parts  of  Europe, 
•along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  never  in  the 
North,  nor  do  they  mingle  with  the  last  mentioned,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Temminck,  who  considers 
•them  to  bek)ng  specially  to  the  South. 

L.  Minor,  Lin.;  la  Pie  Griiche  d'ltalie.  Buff. ;  Italian 
Shrike,  Shaw. .  Rather  less  than  either  of  the  former 
species ;  upper  parts  ash-coloured,  except  the  forehead, 
.ocular  and  auricular  regions,  which  are  deep  black ;  the 
throat  white,  chest  and  belly  rose-red;  wings  black, 
ivith  a  white  spot  on  the  primaries  only ;  first  tail-quill 
white,  the  stem  of  the  second  black,  with  white  webs, 
.the  third  has  a  large,  and  the  fourth  a  still  larger  black 
apot  on  its  extremity,  and  the  middle  four  entirely  black. 
In  the  female  the  colours  are  less  brilliant.  It  is  found 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  very  common  in  the  Southern, 
but  rarely  in  the  Northern,  and  feeds  on  Beetles,  Frogs, 
.and  small  birds. 

L.  Rufiis,  Brisson ;  L.  Pomeranua^  Gmel. ;  la  Pie 
Crikche  Routae,  Buff. ;  fFood  Chat,  Pen.  About  an 
inch  less  than  the  last;  forehead,  ocular  and  auricu- 
lar regions  black ;  occiput  and  back  of  the  neck  bright 
bay ;  scapulars,  spot  on  the  remiges,  tips  and  edges  of 
the  lesser  quills,  and  all  the  under  parts  white;  the  second 
and  the  fifth  primary  of  equal  length ;  first  tail-feather 
with  a  square  black  spot  on  its  inner  web ;  second  with 
larger  on  both  webs ;  the  others  white  at  their  roots  and 
tips,  except  the  middle  two,  which  are  black;  the  whole 
tail  slightly  rounded.  In  the  female,  the  colours  are  less 
bright,  the  bay  on  the  occiput  and  neck  streaked  with 
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brown ;  the  wing-coverts  are  edged  with  red,  and  tlibse    LANIUS. 
of  the  flanks  with  brown.     Very  common  in  Africa  and 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  occasionally  in  the  North  of 
Germany,  but  very  rarely  in  England.  Feeds  on  Moths, 
Beetles,  &c. 

/«.  CoUurio,  Briss. ;  la  Pie  Grieche  Ecorcheur,  Buff.  $ 
Red'lxicked  Shrike,  Pen.  Rather  larger  than  the  com- 
mon Sparrow ;  upper  parts  bluish  ash ;  black  between 
the  beak  and  eye,  around  the  eyes,  and  on  the  auricu- 
lars ;  shoulders  and  wing-coverts  chestnut  nrd ;  wings 
black,  edged  with  deep  red ;  throat  and  belly  white ; 
chest  and  belly  roseate  red ;  of  the  tail  the  middle  two 
quills  black,  the  others  white,  except  the  terminal  third 
which  is  black ;  all  terminate  in  a  little  white  spot,  and 
the  stems  are  black ;  the  tail  itself  is  square,  except 
the  outer  quill  on  each  side,  which  is  shortest.  The 
female  is  distinguished  by  a  yellowish  white  streak  be- 
tween the  beak  and  eye,  and  extending  above  the  latter, 
by  the  reddish  tinge  of  the  feathers  on  the  upper  parts, 
by  the  whiteness  of  the  throat,  middle  of  the  belly,  and 
vent,  and  by  the  delicate  brown  streaks  which  mark  the 
neck,  chest,  and  sides ;  the  outer  two  tail-feathers  en- 
circled with  brown  and  white,  and  terminated  with  the 
same  colour,  the  middle  four  of  a  deep  brown  rust  red. 
This  species  is  native  of  Europe,  and  common  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  same  species  is  also  found  in  South  America ; 
it  feeds  on  Cockchafers,  Grasshoppers,  young  Frogs, 
Lizards,  Mice,  &c.  In  Yorkshire  it  is  called  the 
Flwher. 

L,  CoUam,  Gmel.;  la  Pie  Grieche  Fitcal,  Buff.; 
Collared  Shrike,  Shaw.  About  the  si^e  of  the  Great 
Cinereous  Shrike ;  the  head,  back  of  the  neck,  and 
shoulders  blackish  brown ;  wings  blacky  the  primaries 
edged  with  white,  and  having  a  large  white  spot  in 
their  middle ;  the  tail  longer  and  broader  than  in  our 
Shrike,  the  middle  two  quills  black,  the  next  to  them 
marked  with  white,  which  increases  in  extent  more  and 
more  to  the  outermost  quills,  which  are  entirely  white. 
Found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  hunts  insects  through  the  day,  and  when  its 
hunger  is  satisfied,  it  preserves  the  rest  of  its  prey  by 
spitting  it  on  a  thorn. 

X.  Capensis,  Shaw ;  le  Brubru,  Le  Vail  I. ;  Brubru 
Shrike,  Smaller  than  the  last,  with  a  black  bead  and 
neck  ;  the  back  also  of  the  same,  but  marked  with  white 
spots ;  on  each  side  of  the  neck  is  a  large  white  spot, 
which  narrows  as  it  runs  above  the  eye  to  the  root  of 
the  beak ;  whigs  black ;  the  tips  of  the  middle  coverta 
white,  and  forming  a  transverse  streak  on  the  wing ; 
under  parts  white ;  tail  rounded  and  black,  edged  with 
white.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  its  pe- 
culiar note  brubru,  it  derives  its  trivial  name. 

L,  Frontatui,  Tem. ;  la  Pie  Grieche  d  Caique;  Hel- 
meted  Shrike,  Both  sexes  have  a  thick  bushy  tuft  on  the 
head  ;  in  the  male  the  lore  is  white ;  the  forehead,  sum- 
mit, occiput,  throat,  a  small  part  of  the  neck,  and  a 
stripe  passing  from  the  back  of  the  eyes  to  the  occiput, 
are  black ;  two  parallel  white  lines  run  one  above  the 
other  below  the  eye ;  the  upper  parts  and  rump  are 
ashy-green ;  wings  and  tail  grey,  except  the  outer  quill  of 
the  last,  which  is  white  on  its  outer  edge  and  at  the  tip  ; 
the  under  parts  are  bright  yellow,  tinged  with  ash  on 
the  belly  and  flanks  ;  beak  and  feet  greyish-black.  The 
female's  tuft  is  shorter  and  less  bushy  than  the  males; 
the  black  not  so  deep ;  chin  grey ;  the  throat  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  deep  green.  Native  of  the  Eastern 
parts  of  New  Holland. 
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UPUND.  LAPLAND.  This  name  is  appTied  to  a  considerable 
^■^v^*^  portion  of  the  most  Northern  part  of  Europe,  bounded 
BovBdarisf.  on  the  East  by  the  White  Sea,  and  on  the  West  by  the 
Atlantic.  As  its  confines  on  the  South  are  movable,  and 
determined  rather  by  the  varying  progress  of  Civiliza- 
tion, than  by  Physical  or  Geographical  limits,  it  is  not 
easy  to  fis  its  extent  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  thai  firom  the  parallel  of  Umea  to  the 
North  Cape»  the  breadth  is  about  500  miles,  while  from 
Cape  Orlov  to  the  Saltersfiord,  the  length  is  not  less 
than  700.  According  to  this  estimate,  Lapland  contains 
about  150,000  square  miles,  and  is,  therefore,  equal  in 
extent  to  the  Kingdom  of  France,  although  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  including  natives  and  colonists,  does 
not  exceed  65,000  at  the  highest  calculation. 

It  has  been  usual  to  divide  Lapland  into  three  parts, 
with  a  reference  to  the  several  Monarchies  to  which  the 
people  owned  a  nominal  subjection.  The  distinction 
between  the  Norwegian  portion  of  that  dreary  Country 
and  the  Provinces  which  belonged  to  the  Swedish 
Crown,  no  longer  exists ;  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 
the  late  territorial  arrangements  with  Russia,  have  not 
transferred  to  the  Imperial  Government  a  large  share  of 
what  bad  formerly  been  claimed  by  the  Court  of  Stock- 
holm. But  the  habits  of  the  wandering  Tribes  by  which 
the  land  is  occupied  set  at  defiance  all  the  distributions 
and  demarcations  of  Political  Treaties.  When  their 
wants  carry  them  to  the  sea,  they  inquire  not  whether 
the  intervening  mountains  have  changed  their  masters, 
nor  trouble  themselves  about  the  claims  of  an  allegiance, 
U>  which  they  have  never  admitted  obligation.  The 
fiercest  wars  between  Sweden  and  Norway  caused  no 
interruptions  to  their  annual  migrations  from  the  one 
Kingdom  to  the  other;  and  at  present,  when  both 
nations  are  under  one  Crown,  the  Laplanders  do  not 
find  that  they  enjoy  any  facilities  which  were  not  in  the 
possession  of  their  ancestors. 

Russian  Lapland,  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined  by 
natural  boundaries,  lies  between  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
and  the  White  See,  comprehending  what  is  now  called 
the  Cirde  of  Kola,  and  containing  about  20,000  inha- 
bitants. But,  notwithstanding  the  recent  cession  of  an 
extensive  district  Eastward  of  the  river  Tomeo,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Country  still  belongs  to  Sweden ; 
and  of  the  few  thousands  of  Laplanders  who  continue 
to  pursue  their  ancient  habits,  and  to  resist  the  advances 
of  a  more  Civilized  manner  of  life,  nearly  the  whole 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  same  Kingdom. 
Lapland  Proper,  then,  is  divided  into  six  Provinces, 
called  Tomeo-Lapmark,  Lulea-Lapmarh  Pithea-Lap^ 
mark,  UmeO'Lapmark,  Jamtiand-Lapmark^  hnd  AMeli-^ 
Lapmark.  The  more  Northern  district,  which  used  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Finn-mark^  and  which 
may  now  be  described  as  Lapland  beyond  ike  moun- 
iairu,  constitutes  a  seventh  Province  or  section ;  but  we 
believe  that,  according  to  the  modem  division  of  the 
Swedish  territory,  all  are  comprehended  in  the  extensive 
Government  of  Umea. 

No  part  of  the  world  has  a  more  forbidding  aspect  in 
the  eye  of  a  stranger  than  the  rugged  mountains  and 
desolate  marshes  of  Lapland.    Immediately  adjoining 
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the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  country  stretches  out  into  an  LAPLAND, 
extensive  plain,  covered  with  forests  of  spruce  and  of 
the  Scotch  fir.  At  the  distance  of  eighty  miles,  the  level 
land  begins  to  rise  into  hills,  which  at  length  attain 
the  elevation  of  more  than  0000  fieet,  extending  in  a 
considerable  range  asTar  as  the  North  Cape,  where  they 
gradually  lower  towards  the  sea.  In  many  parts  the 
power  of  vegetation  is  entirely  extinguished,  and  Nature 
appears  a  universal  blank.  The  hardiest  plants  yield  to 
the  influence  of  an  eternal  frost ;  no  living  creature  is 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  even  the  air  is 
deserted,  except  occasionally  by  a  solitary  eagle,  winging 
its  way  from  one  promontory  to  another.  The  stagnant 
water,  too,  in  many  parts  give  rise  to  extensive  fens, 
from  whidi,  in  the  hot  season,  ascend  myriads  of  insects, 
which  are  more  intolerable  than  the  Winter^s  cold,  and 
against  which  the  natives  have  no  other  defence  than  the 
smoke  with  which  they  permit  their  huts  to  be  constantly 
filled.  It  is  not  to  be  concluded,  however,  that  this 
melancholy  description  applies  to  the  whole  of  Lapland, 
and  at  every  season  of  the  year.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  informed  by  travellers,  that  in  point  of  scenery 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  sublime  than  some 
favoured  spots  of  that  hyperborean  section  of  the  Globe. 
The  mountains  present  most  extenwve  views,  diversified 
by  every  feature  which  can  give  interest  to  a  landscape 
bordering  upon  the  Polar  circle,  and  allow  the  eye  of 
the  stranger  to  comprehend  in  one  glance  the  magnifi- 
cence  of  the  Ocean,  the  winding  lakes  which  occupy 
the  Alpine  valleys,  the  ancient  forests  which  cover  the 
higher  grounds,  and  the  fine  rivers  which  draw  their 
streams  from  masses  of  perennial  snow.  Even  the 
traveller  of  the  South  is  arrested  by  the  uncommon 
beauty  of  some  of  the  Lapland  dales,  during  that  season 
of  the  year  when  the  sun  does  not  set,  but  continues 
his  light  and  heat,  without  interruption,  during  mora 
than  six  weeks. 

The  rivers  in  Lapland,  like  those  in  all  mountainous  Riren.. 
Countries,  the  sources  of  which  lie  near*  the  line  of 
perpetual  congelation,  are  comparatively  small  in  Sum* 
mer,  while,  upon  the  melting  of  the  snows,  their  waters 
increase  into  mighty  currents.  The  Tomeo  is  ranked 
by  the  Laplanders  as  the  principal  stream,  which  flows 
fitun  the  North  towards  the  South.  It  tidies  its  rise  in 
the  lofty  ridge  which  crosses  the  parallels  of  68^  And 
69^,  and  after  receiving  a  number  of  tributary  streams, 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  Remi,  which  is 
nearly  of  equal  magnitude  with  the  river  just  named^ 
has  its  source  in  a  more  Easteriy  point  of  the  same 
Alpine  range ;  and,  after  running  towards  the  South 
and  West,  terminates  its  course  in  the  Gulf  already 
named.  The  Lulea  and  Pitea,  in  like  manner,  direct 
their  currents  to  the  Baltic  ;  draining  the  lands  which 
intervene  between  their  embouchures  and  the  mountains 
on  the  North-West,  which  separate  Sweden  from  Nor- 
way. Tbe  Yana  and  the  Alten,  which  flow  from  the 
Northern  declivity  of  the  mountain  ridges,  about  the 
latitude  68^  50^  carry  their  Wters  respectively  towards 
the  North-East  and  North-West,  and  finally  lose  them- 
selves in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  climate  of  Lapland  varies  not  only  according  to  Climttcu 
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L4PLAND.  the  elevation  of  the  land  and  its  proximity  to  the  sea, 
but  also  from  a  combination  of  circumstances  in  the 
qualities  of  the  soil,  and  perhaps  in  the  Gieolog-ioal 
structure  of  the  Country,  which  have  not  yet  been  fully 
ascertained.  The  following  details,  abridged  from  the 
narrative  of  Baron  Von  Buch,  will  illustrate  the  state- 
rmtnt  mem  made,  and  will  at  the  lame  lime,  peibaps^ 
amwe  the  readan  la  the  Winter  of  1806  a  L^kiiid 
Momrtaineer,  at  SamSaa,  sent  kia  two  sons,  wlia  were 
cfaildDen,  the  distance  ef  seven  or  eiglit  English  miles; 
to  one  of  ^koat  grassy  ^ots  kt  whith  vegetadon  appears 
to  go  on  under  the  sneiw  daring  the  whole  Winter.' 
They  scratched  up  the  snow,  fiHed  their  nets  witii  grass, 
and  hastened  faa^;  hut  m  descending ^nm  the  FiM^ 
ar  moantain,  they  were  both  buried  utkter  an  avalanche. 
Their  dog,  winch  had  rnn  on  beibra  Iheai,  Tetvmed,  found 
the  avalanche,  and  kqit  scratehing  so  long  at  it  that  at 
last,  with  his  assistance,  oae  of  the  boys  was  enabled  t(y 
get  out.  He  inmiediately  soaght  for  his  brother,  but 
uot  in  the  right  plaee.  The  inetioct  «f  the  ^k>gj  how«- 
ever,  succeeded  better;  he  fomid  out  the  plaee,  and 
iastaally  dug  at  it  trll  at  last  he  moovered  thisunfortu- 
Date  boy  also,  wiio  was  lying  on  his  ihce  unable  to 
assist  himsdf.  Even  the  catHe  know  how  to  Had  out 
what  grows  lieneath  tlie  snow ;  not  only  the  rein-deer, 
bnt  also  the  sheep.  What,  saye  the  Bhron,  can  warm 
the  ground  in  Winter,  in  a  ^oae,  the  mean  temperatnre 
of  which  is  beneath  the  iireesing  peSnt?  This  pheno- 
menon seems  connnon  to  all  Fin«nM%,  and  not  confined 
to  Magerbe.  The  stream  which  runs  into  the  bay  of 
Hammerfest  flows  threughout  the  whole  Winter;  and 
tlie  inhabitants  of  that  town  preoure  from  it  water  for 
damestie  purposes,  durmg  the  severest  part  of  the 
season.  The  small  degree  of  heat  dispensed  by  the 
Snnuner  is  exhausted  in  the  first  cold  months  of  winter, 
and  cannot  possibly  affect  the  snrfiice  of  the  Earth 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year.  In  well-secured 
cellars  it  never  freeaes,  either  in  Kielvig,  Hammerfest, 
er  Alton.  The  temperature  of  the  cellars  of  KieMg 
canaot,  tlureibre,  be  the  mean  temperature ;  and  the 
eaose  which  raises  them  abore  it,  is  an  addition  from' 
the  mteiior  •f  the  Eait^,  originating  in  some  source 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  How  very  different 
from  the  regions  of  Siberm  or  North  America,  wiiere 
we  are  assured  that  the  Earth  is  never  thawed  for  a 
depth  of  ssove  than  a  foot,  and  frequently  only  ibr  a  few 
inches.* 

These  tets  are  net  a  little  surprising,  and  certainly 
do  not  admit  of  a  fall  explanatiott  on  any  principles 
recognised  by  those  writers  who  have  stndicd  the  hrws 
of  temperature.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  deep  cover- 
ing of  snow,  by  preventing  evaporation,  preserves  for 
the  ground  a  portion  of  the  heat  which  it  had  derived 
fiom  tile  solar  rays  during  the  bright  months  of  Sum- 
ner ;  an  opinion  which  derives  some  confirmation  from 
the  fhct  that,  on  the  coast  where  frequent  thaws  expose 
the  surfiice  of  the  Earth,  the  temperature  of  the  soil  is 
not  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Still  the 
difficulty  is  not  altogether  removed.  No  Country  situ- 
ated in  the  corresponding  parallels,  either  in  Asia  or 
America,  presents  the  phenomenon  of  a  stream  flowing 
unfrozen,  throughout  the  long  Winter  which  belongs  to 
sach  climates.  Periiaps  it  may  be  a  peculiarity  in  Lap- 
land, that  snow  falls  abundantly  as  soon  as  the  frost 
sets  in,  and  thereby  prevents  the  effects  which  are  ex- 
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perienced  in  Siberia  and  the  contiguous  regions.  At  LAPIAND^ 
all  events  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  but  a  deep  covering  ^^y^^ 
of  enofw  could  afford  protection  to  the  ground  against 
the  intensfty  of  a  Lapland  winter.  The  cold  is  often 
such  as  to  freeze  brandy  and  spirits  of  wine.  In  the 
more  Northern  parts  the  Sun  remains  several  weeks 
under  thehoriaan ;  bal^  in  eoaqreasafion,  the  danimew 
is  relieved  by  Ab  brightneasof  the  Moon  and  theatars ; 
and  the  twilight  is  sadi,  that  daring  several  hows  every 
day,  it  is  passible  ioparaae  the  ordanrf  aeeupatiena  <rf 
life  witlioat  the  aid  of  a  lamp.  The  Asvon  Boraalla  is 
by  no  means  either  so  vivid  or  so  freqiieat  as  nslglit  be 
expected.  That  splendid  metesr  is  soDsatimes  mora 
iMd  in  ScotlaDd  than  it  has  ever  been  wifcrnssed,  by 
modem  trav4Jlere  at  least,  evea  within  tm^aiif  degreea 
of  the  Pole.  The  Magnetic  poweri  it  is  aaweoBEipleldy 
ascartaiaed,  does  not  tnerease  in  streagtb,  in  prepoition 
as  we  advance  towards  the  centre  of  its  atteaetion  ;  net 
docs  that  eosnhinaitien  of  ita  prineipleaw«lh  Blectrieily, 
to  which  we  probably  owe  the  magnifieeat  eemeeations 
which  brighten  the  North-Western  point  of  ow  heni- 
spttiere,  talce  piaoe  with  the  greatest  eflect  te  f^  Mgh 
eeikl  regions  of  the  Arctic  cirale. 

We  are  infoimed  by  Von  Such,  that  there  Is  an  opiniea  Imagbcd 
ki  Tcey  general  cmnlation  throogheut  all  the  North,  m  ^^ 
Narway  as  vreli  as  Sweden,  and  on  the  sea-eoasts  as  wett  «■■?««*• 
as  in  the  inland  valleys*  that  the  dimate  is  perceptibly 
changing.  The  Summere,  they  any,  are  not  so  warm, 
and  the  Wintera  less  cold,  though  more  tedieos.  For. 
meriy  no  Spring  was  known  in  Ae  North,  and  only 
Winter  and  Summer ;  hot  now  they  have  a  Spring  m 
the  time  when  they  ibnweriy  used  t»  eimct  S«aMner, 
which  is  very  hurtful  to  the  cukivatioa  ef  the  land. 
Such  a  generally  received  opinioa  ought  to  enoile  atten- 
tion, and  the  more  so,  as  they  support  it  I7  a  reference 
ta  facts.  At  Drontheim,  for  exnmiAe,  the  eeed-thne  In 
tile  youth  of  the  oht  people  was  gencratly  over  from 
eight  to  ^buiteen  days  sooner  than  it  ia  at  present.  At 
the  same  place  fruit  used  to  oome  to  maturity,  but  Hiere 
has  been'  none  there  lor  many  years.  In  Hardanger 
they  point  out  on  several  moantains  of '<the  Righ  Folge* 
fonden,  a  number  of  incipient  glaeiera,  of  which  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  not  tlie  smallest  trace  to  be  eeen. 
There  are  many  persons  who  seriously  believe  tfeat  they 
win  lire  to  see  the  day  when  the  Summers  wiN  enHrriy 
disappear,  and  when  n  season,  aimtlar  to  what  the 
month  of  March  is  in  Germany,  will  take  thehr  place. 
The  same  observations  may  be  applied  to  onr  own  lati- 
tudes.  The  heat  of  Summer  and  the  cold  of  Winter 
are  more  closely  mingled  than  th^  were  in  the  days  of 
owr  ancestors  ;  the  intensity  of  bodi  being  considci^>fy 
dnninished.  Efiects,  too,  in  some  degree  analogous  to 
those  specified  by  the  Laplandere,  are  apparent  in  the 
prodtictions  of  our  fields  and  gardens;  and  thu^ 
although  the  ftrtility  of  our  lands  is  not  lessened  upon 
the  whole,  there  are^  certain  fruits  which  no  longer 
attain  the  maturity  to  which  a  high  temperature  in  July 
and  Angust  is  quite  indispensable. 

But  although  the  ftce  of  Nature,  as  exhibiled  to  the  ICsinkff. 
Laplander,  be  dreary  and  ssterile  in  the  extreme,  he  is 
not  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  wealth  which  might  be 
supplied  from  the  minerals  of  his  Country.  Like  Swe- 
den it  abounds  in  iron,  copper,  and  cvm  in  silver.  The 
first  of  these,  the  most  useful  of  all  the  metals,  occurs 
not  only  in  veins,  but  in  immense  strata,  amounting  in 
some  places  to  the  unusual  thickness  of  neariy  200  feet 
One  stratum  at  Lupavara  is  ITO  feet ;  one  at  Soappa* 
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UtfUKD.  tarak  tf  0  faei;  frtiOe  «t  KiniMiTara  the  bed  has  aheady 
}^\^f  been  dag  to  the  depth  of  800  leeL    But  these  metallic 
atoies  have  iio4  hitherto  been  piadncHve  of  much  ad- 
vaat^^  ta  the  capitalists.    Tbewanftof  fudoo  thespot, 
flialBM  it  aeoessary  to  tiaaspoit  ere  to  the  soidting^ 
&ige  oi  Tteae-OflerB,  a  distance  of  40  or  50  miles, 
an  SDMitt  aled^es  drmwn  by  reiD*decr,  at  aa  expeaae 
iriiioh  the  produce  hss  not  been  found  to  leiDBaerata. 
Besides*  the  iioiiw  fimn  soma  deieet  in  the  asaanfaetore, 
ar,  perheps*  firoas  a  ki^e  infuston  of  the  Magnetic  fluid 
mth  which  it  is  foand  eomhiaedy  is  not  esteemed  of  the 
first  quality*  and,  of  coonie»  does  aoi  compete  saecesa- 
#uUy  with  the  metsi  of  the  low  country,  produced  by  the 
scientific  workmen  of  Sweden.   In  the  district  of  Lanio, 
there  are  said  to  be  two  mines  of  copper,  which,  lor 
masons  aiaiilar  to  those  already  ataled,  cannot  be  tamed 
to  any  ggod  parpose^    iicad,  aiac*  aad  arsenic  oocar 
ia  various  places,  aad  even  specimens  of  gold  are 
ahawa  ai  Suappavara.    To  these  have  been  added,  by 
the  iadastry  of  late  Miaavakigiats,  the  topaz,  the  asse* 
thyst,  and  crystals  of  aircon.    Pearls,  too,  have  beea 
fimad  ia  sobm  of  the  livers,  which,  though  genetaUy 
pale  in  Golear,are  in  many  iastsnees  as  large  and  bright 
as  those  of  the  East.    The  Geological  structare  of  Lap* 
land  has  reeeatly  attracted  coaBiderable  attentiaa.     We 
are  infoiaaed  that  rooks  of  secondary  formation  are  vm* 
known  in  the  extreme  North;  while  the  prinaUve,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  mouatainous  comitry,  is  more 
common  than  the  transitiott.     But  graaite,  according  to 
Von  Buch,  is  rare  both  in  Norway  and  Laplaad;  ^tm 
prevailing  rock  beiag  gneiss,  as  is  not  unfreqnently  the 
case  itt  other  primitive  districts* 
Vcgtiatioa.    ^  When  we  consider  the  climate  and  the  soil,  in  eoonec* 
tion  with  the  brief  Summer  which  shines  upon  Lapland, 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  its  vegetable  productions  either 
very  various  or  abundant.    These  are  observed  to  differ 
according  ia  the  gradation  of  Uititade ;  several  dassea 
of  plaats  disappeariag  altogether  as  the  Botanist  finds 
himself  ^proacking  the  North  Cape.     In  the  h>w 
country  along  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  there  aie  seen  large  forests  of  Sprace,  Scotch 
fir,  and  other  resinous  treesi     In  a  colder  region  the 
Spruce  disappears,  aad  the  Scotch  fir  is  the  only  tree  of 
that  kind  which  caa  endure  the  severity  of  the  climate. 
In  lU  turn,  this  also  declines  in  vigour,  till  it  entirely 
vanishes;  and  ite  pkce  is  supplied  by  the  Birch,  whidi, 
in  like  manner,  yields  to  the  Salix  giawea^  a  plant  ud. 
known  in  Britain,  and  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Frigid  zones.    The  shrubs  which  bear  berries  con* 
tinue  yet  in  great  numbers,  and  are  capable  of  supporting 
a  still  greater  degree  of  cold ;  but  the  traveller  soon 
afterward  arrives  at  a  climate  where  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  bat  a  few  of  the  hardiest  plants,  such  as  the  dwarf- 
birch,  the  whortle,  aad  the  downy  wilk)W.     In  the  next 
stage  a  small  variety  of  mosses  still  keep  their  ground ; 
but  before  resching  the  point  of  perpetual  congelation, 
were  is  in  Lapland,  as  in   all   Countries   similariy 
situated,  a  belt  or  aone,  destitute  of  every  species  of 
▼^;etaiifln,  where  neither  plant  nor  animal  meets  the 
eye  of  the  Naturalist. 
Agricnltare.  ^   Agriculture  is  still  in  a  very  backward  state;    The 
implemenU  used  for  that  purpose  are  constructed  wi^ 
the  most  primitive  simplicity,  and  are  hardly  sufficient 
to  turn  up  the  soil,  or  to  secure  the  scanty  ctY)p  which 
is  thereby  produced.    In  some  places  a  plough  is  seen, 
but  more  commonly  a  spade  is  the  substitute  employed 
by  the  indolent  and  artless  inhabitaate  of  the  vaOsya. 


Bafky  is  the  gndn  which  best  anawam  the  parposea  of  LAFLAyiX 
the  upland  fiirawr,  aad  k  suited,  by  the  mpidity  of  ite  ^  ^v*^*^ 
growth,  for  the  shoci  tteauaer  doting  which  he  nrast 
aecoasplish  aU  tim  fad>oars  of  the  field ;  but  in  the  kiwer 
grauads  rye,  aad  easa  oat8»  aae  ant  unfiequeaUy  caHi- 
vated.  The  Fiamrii  cohmists  art  decidedly  the  most 
expert  agrienhariats;  aad  as  a  proof  of  this  it  may  be 
enough  to  meatmi  that  dmy  have  raised  com  at 
Altao,  in  the  latitude  of  70° ;  the  remotest  boundary,  it 
may  be  presumed,  of  SDodem  husbandry. 

But  ii  would  appear  that  the  care  of  the  soil  is  pes^ 
poned  to  the  move  interestiag  pursuits  of  the  fishery. 
When  the  weather  becomes  &e,  and  the  saow  has  Idl 
the  fields,  there  are  so  hands  to  ealtivate  them.  At  the 
very  tisse  when  the  greatest  exertioas  are  requved  for 
agricuhmre,  tlie  sea  calls  every  able-bodied  man  to  his 
boat  aad  nete ;  aad  thus  ia  the  month  of  June,  the 
coaste  appear  as  desolate  as  in  February.  Hence  what 
is  to  be  done  on  land  is  left  to  those  who  have  neither 
spirit  nor  strength  to  try  their  fortune  on  the  de^.  Ia 
general,  the  L^ilaaders  pay  somewhat  more  attentioa 
to  graanug,  as  it  requires  fewer  hands;  but  still  it 
reqmres  too  many  if  they  wish  to  seeare  as  much  pro- 
vender as  will  be  suificieat  for  the  cattle  during  the 
eight  months  that  they  are  under  cover. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made,  in  the  Southern 
districts,  in  the  cultivation  of  garden-plaata.  Cabbage^ 
tamipa,  potatoes,  and  other  caiinary  vegetables  are 
raSsed  with  considsnifaie  success,  bat  ao  attention  has 
been  able  to  produce  apples,  pcam,  plam%  or  cherries^ 
The  maantains  andpastore-lands  present  a  great  variety 
of  berries,  and  those  of  the  12ii6as  ArctieyM  are  said  to 
be  worthy  of  a  better  cHsnate,  beiag  of  a  delictoos 
taste,  and  difiusiag  a  ddi^fid  smell  Some  praise 
has  likewise  been  bestoiwed  upon  the  Lfq>laad  FkarSf 
although  the  variety  of  her  productioos  is  aecasaaiily 

aery  linrited.  An'mah. 

Lapland,  consideriag  the  general  bamaness  of  its  '^^"'''*^ 
soil,  is  not  deficient  in  the  departmentof  Zoology.  Of 
the  animals  existing  in  a  wild  state  these  has  been  ob» 
served  this  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  they  have  fiiraof 
such  a  thickness  as  to  afiard  them  a  suflident  sbeltee 
against  the  long  and  piercing  cold  of  Winter.  On  the 
approach  of  that  season,  hares,  martens^  gluttoaB» 
beavns,  otters,  ermines,  squirrek,  foxes^  aad  wolves 
are  seen  to  change  the  colour  of  their  hau',  and  to  be* 
oooK  white;  the  colour  which  most  powerfully  resiste 
the  transmission  of  heat.  The  wolf  and  the  bear  are 
extremely  destructive  to  the  stock  of  the  Laplander ; 
aad  hence  no  exploit  more  honourable  than  the  destrue* 
tion  of  these  animals  can  be  performed  by  a  native, 
armed  with  the  imperfect  accoutrements  with  which  he 
engages  in  tlie  chase.  Cows,  dieep,  and  goato  are  the 
mokt  common  domestic  quadrupeds,  and  are  universally 
of  a  diminutive  size.  But  the  rein-^er  is  unquestionably  l^>°*dc<'- 
the  most  valuable  gifl  which  Nature  has  bestowed  upon 
the  inhabitant  of  Lapland.  It  serves  as  the  principal 
beast  of  burden ;  its  miOc  is  highly  valued ;  its  flesh  sup* 
plies  a  autritious  food  during  a  great  part  of  the  year ;  ite 
sinews  are  made  into  thread ;  its  horns  into  spoons  and 
other  domestic  utensils ;  and  ite  skin  fiimishes  the 
amin  portion  of  their  dress.  The  rein-deer  bears  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  stag,  but  is  much  smaller; 
bdng  in  general  only  four  feet  in  hei||^t  from  the  foot 
to  the  top  of  the  back,  and  but  two  feet  long  in  the 
body.  It  possesses  much  elegaaee  of  form,  and  has 
even  an  air  of  grandeur  when  viewed  in  certain  atti* 
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LAPLAND,  it  a  comfortable  afipearance,  and  obviate  the  bad  efl^cts 
of  dampnesR,  arising  from  their  earthen  walls.     One  of 
these  hats  is  sometimes  so  large  as  to  contain  twelve 
famiiieSf  separated  from  each  other   by  partitions  of 
skin,  the  diffisrent  chambers  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  the  boxes  of  a  coffee-room,  or  to  the  stalls  of  a 
stable.    The  windows  are  formed  of  the  intestines  of 
Seals*  ingeniously  prepared  and  tacked  together.  Raised 
above  the  floor  about  eighteen  inches,  is  a  broad  board 
or  bench,  on  which  the  inhabitants  sit  during  the  day 
and  sleep  during  the  night ;  and  on  the  partition  between 
the  several  rooms  hangs  a  small  lamp,  made  of  a  chalk 
or  soft  marble,  in  which  they  burn  Seal-oil,  and  moss 
instead  of  a  cotton  wick.    This  contrivance  not  only 
gives  light  but  also  warmth,  and  is  used  even  in  the 
smaller  processes  of  cooking. 

The  furniture  of  such  dwellings  is  as  simple  as  the 
architecture.  It  consists  of  a  few  kettles  of  copper 
and  of  iron,  bowls,  cups,  and  spoons  of  wood,  and 
sometimes  sundry  vessels  of  tin,  and  even  of  silver. 
At  meals,  each  b&s  his  particular  portion  served  out  to 
him  by  the  master  of  the  family,  when  a  mat  is  spread 
on  the  bench  which  supplies  the  place  of  a  table. 
They  begin  and  end  their  repasts  with  a  solemn  prayer. 
Till  of  late  the  Laplanders  were  utter  strangers  to 
bread,  instead  of  which  they  used  dried  fish  and  the 
inner  rind  of  the  pine-tree  reduced  to  powder.  The 
eggs  of  water-fowl  secure  to  them  an  abundant  supply 
of  food  during  the  Spring ;  in  Summer  and  Autumn 
they  live  partly  on  the  birds  themselves ;  and  in  Winter 
they  derive  their  principal  maintenance  from  salted 
fish  and  the  flesh  of  the  rein-deer.  Temperance  and 
exercise  constitute  their  chief  defence  against  disease, 
and  their  vigour  has  been  known  to  continue  unimpaired 
to  the  very  advanced  age  of  a  hundred.  Scorbutic 
affections  are  the  only  malady  which  ever  becomes  epi- 
demic; a  specific  for  which  is  supplied  by  certain  acrid 
plants  peculiar  to  the  climate,  as  well  as  by  the  use  of 
fresh  and  even  of  raw  fish. 

During  the  heat  of  Summer  both  sexes  are  clothed 
in  a  long  garment  of  coarse  manufacture,  which  reaches 
neariy  to  the  ancles,  and  is  fastened  round  the  waist 
with  abroad  girdle,  ornamented  with  rings  and  chains  of 
brass.  This  last  has  attached  to  it  a  pouch  for  carrying 
tobacco,  flints,  and  other  articles,  together  with  a  large 
Norway  knife,  necessary  in  all  hunting  and  fishing 
excursions.  The  Laplanders  are  strangers  to  the  use  of 
linen ;  but  the  higher  ranks  wear  vestments  of  a  fine 
texture,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  colours,  the  most 
glaring  of  which  are  generally  the  most  preferred. 
Their  heads  are  defended  from  the  cold,  in  Winter,  by 
caps  made  of  the  skins  of  water-fowl  with  the  feathers 
on ;  and  their  feet  by  shoes  formed  from  the  skin  of 
the  rein-deer,  with  the  hair  turned  outwards ;  and,  in- 
deed, their  whole  body  is  not  unfrequently  cased  in 
coats,  boots,  and  gloves  of  the  same  material.  Being 
obliged,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  wild  beasts, 
to  tend  his  herds  of  rein-deer  in  the  woods,  both  by 
day  and  by  night,  even  during  the  terrible  cold  that 
prevails  in  Winter,  the  Lapland  boor  pute  into  his  boots 
and  shoes,  and  also  into  his  gloves,  the  broad-leaved 
cypress  grass,  sufficiently  dried  and  rubbed,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cover  his  feet  and  legs  all  round.  By 
such  means  he  defends  his  person  from  the  effects 
of  the  low  temperature  in  which  he  is  doomed  to  pass* 
the  greater  part  of  his  time.  The  garmeuU  of  the 
women  are  not  materially  different  from  those  of  the 
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men,  being  only  distinguished  by  a  greater  quantity  of  LAPLAND 
ornament.  The  men  are  chiefly  employed  in  construct- 
ing boats  and  sledges,  in  making  furniture,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  in  cooking  for  the  family  ;  the  females,  on 
their  part,  make  all  the  clothes,  boots,  and  shoes,  har- 
ness for  the  rein-deer,  and  the  ornaments  which  belong 
to  their  own  attire. 

Winter  is  the  season  best  suited  for  the  long  journeys  Mode  of 
to  which  his  habits  of  life  occasionally  compel  the  Lap*  ^^^^l^'os- 
lander.  When  he  travels  on  foot,  he  makes  use  of 
skates,  or  snow-shoes  of  a  peculiar  construction,  one  of 
which  is  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  person  who  wears 
it,  the  other  being  about  twelve  inches  shorter.  With 
these  fastened  to  his  feet,  and  a  long  pole  in  his  hand 
to  direct  his  course,  he  proceeds  with  amazing  velocity 
over  very  nneven  gpround,  travelling,  it  is  said,  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  miles  a  day.  But  he  more  commonly 
employs  the  speed  of  his  rein-deer  to  assist  him  in 
accomplishing  such  journeys.  With  this  view,  he  has 
recourse  to  his  sledge,  a  vehicle  which  is  shaped  like  a 
small  boat,  so  as  to  slide  more  easily  over  the  snow. 
Wrapped  up  with  skins,  and  fixed  in  this  machine  like 
a  child  in  a  cradle,  and  having  only  a  stick  in  his 
hand  to  guide  its  motion,  he  advances  with  great  ra- 
pidity eight  or  ten  hours  without  interruption.  The 
abstemious  and  indefatigable  deer  require  nothing  more, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  stage,  than  a  little  moss,  which 
they  gather  for  themselves  from  under  a  deep  layer  of 
snow. 

The  existence  of  the  Laplander  in  his  present  con-  Mom. 
dition  depends  upon  the    continuance  of  this  moss 
upon  which   his  rein-deer  feed.     If  the  progress '  of 
cultivation  should  substitute  either  com  or  timber  for 
that   spontaneous    production,   the    native  population 
of  the   upper  Provinces  of  Sweden  would  soon  dis- 
appear.    Von  Buch  relates  that  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  Country  just  named,  the  small  hills  at  a  distance 
looked  as  if  they  were  covered  with  snow ;  the  white 
rein-deer  moss  had  supplanted  every  other  vegetable, 
and  had  grown  to  a  considerable  height.     **  We  fell 
into  it  as  into  so  much  wool ;  and  if  the  numerous 
footmarks  of  the  wild  rein-deer  had  not  occasionally 
furnished  us  with  a  firmer  footing,  we  should  probably 
have  been  a  whole  day  in  reaching  the  banks  of  the 
Palajock."    In  Norway  this  moss  is  much  less  abun- 
dant ;  and  if  we  may  believe  the  authority  now  quoted, 
this  circumstance   has  an  essential  influence  on  the 
Political  condition  of  the  two  neighbouring  Kingdoms. 
In    Sweden    the    country  rises   so  gently  from    the 
Bothuian  Gulf,  that  the  ascent  in  some  places  can  only 
be  discovered  from  the  course  of  the  rivers.  The  plains, 
therefore,  are  many  miles  in  extent  before  tlie  boundary 
is  reached  at  which  moss  ceases  to  g^ow.     It  is  not  so 
in  Norway.      The  mountains  there   ascend   so  very 
rapidly  on  narrow  bases,  that  they  soon  rise  above  the 
limits  of  vegetation.     Instead  of  covering  whole  leagfues 
as  in  Sweden,  the  moss  seldom  occupies  mure  than  two 
English  miles  in  Norway,  and  then  only  in  narrow 
enclosed  valleys.     Hence  the  rein-deer  Laplanders  can 
never  settle  in  the  latter  Kingdom  ;  their  Country  being 
that  in  which  they  pass  the  Winter  and  find  maintenance 
for  their  flocks.     They  could  not,  however,  prosper  in 
Sweden,  if  they  were  prevented  from  annually  roaming 
over  the  mountains  on  the  Norwegian  sea-coasts ;  for  the 
plains  in  the  former  Country  are  seldom  high  enough 
to  protect  the  rein-deer  from  the  heat  and  insects  of 
Summer.    The  animals  grow  weak,  decline,  and  die. 
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lAMA.  shaped,  each  of  the  scales  channelled  inside ;  receptacle 
-      naked  ;  down  uone. 

^^^     Two  species,  L,  rirgaia,  native  of  Barbery,  and  L. 
communiMt  native  of  England  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 

LAPSE,  v.\     Lat.  labi,  lapnin,  to  fall. 
Lafse,  at.  J      To  full,  to  descend,  to  glide,  slide,  or 
dipb  or  paM  away  ;  to  cause  to  fall,  to  let  fall ;  to  fail. 

Iterf  n«  wai  mtde  for  presMitiiioQ  within  six  months  and  title 
d  itfm  ipvta  to  the  buhop  in  case  lb«  chapter  were  patroo.  Cram  the 
Uibp  to  Ibeia  if  be  were  patron. 

SeUen,    Ilhutratumt  of  DraytmCi  Poljfolbum^  soog  8. 

HsM*  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  tonne  to  chide, 
That,  lapM*t  m  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
TV  importaBt  acting  of  your  dread  command. 

Shokgptmrf.     Uamiei,  fol.  271. 

I  Once  more  1  wiH  renew 


hpmd  powers,  though  forfeit  and  enthraJl'd 
Bf  sin  to  Ibul  exorbitant  desires. 

Jiti/iom,     Paradut  Last,  book  iii.  L  176. 

■  About  me  round  1  saw 

Hill,  dale,  and  shadie  woods,  and  sunnie  plaines, 

And  liquid  lapse  of  rourmuriog  streams. 

M.     lb.  book  Tiii.  1. 263. 


Yet  know  withal, 


Since  thy  original  tapsr^  true  liber  tie 

b  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells. 

Id,    i&.  book  xii.  I  83. 

Via  cm  faaifiB^  a  God  of  wisdom  and  sincerity,  not  to  say  good- 
10  deal  with  the  generallit  y  of  iapaed  men,  as  ne  good, 
or  true-hearted  man  could  have  the  face  to  deal  with 
enefilEe  himself? 

Fhe  Pointt.    Election  and  Reprobation^  disc.  1.  ch.  iii. 
1. 


•mr  Saviour's  performances  do  respect  all  men,  or  some 
Ma  (Ac  f»  gveater  part  of  men)  do  stand  upon  no  other  tenns,  than 
^  the  irtt  cfcmtioo  or  rather  of  the  subsequent  lajme  and 


Bmmm.     Worht^  vol.  iii.  ful.  445.    Sermm  39. 

^^■lidiU  ind  aimplicity  of  this  monument  [the  mausoleum  of 
GacSa  HelelU]  sre  worthy  of  the  republican  era  in  which  it  was 
JMs^aad  have  enabled  it  to  resist  the  incidents  and  survive  the 
%pv  •■  two  thousand  years. 

EmMtare.     I/a/jff  Tol.  ii.  ch.  ti.  p.  211. 

LiffB*  io  Latr,  occurs  when  the  person  entitled  to 
pnMBt  or  collate  to  a  vacant  Ecclesiastical  benefice, 
wdkcla  to  exercise  his  right  within  the  period  allowed 
^■■B  by  Law.  On  such  occasions,  if  the  Bishop  be 
fe  patron*  the  right  devolves  or  Lapses  to  the  Arch- 
IUa|^  and  if  the  Archbishop  omits  to  take  advantage 
Am(  to  the  Ring.  So  also  if  any  person,  other  than 
^Kthoptbe  patron,  on  his  neglecting  to  present,  the 
10^  Lapses  in  the  first  place  to  the  Bishop,  on  the 
Bahap's  neglect  to  the  Archbishop,  and  from  him  to  the 
Kimp.  The  patron,  the  Bishop,  and  the  Archbishop 
•I  aefcnJly  and  successively  allowed  the  full  period  of 
nodcndar  months,  exclusive  of  the  day  on  which  the 
kadice  becomes  void ;  and  if  the  Bishop  be  himself 
Ac  paliDo,  he  must  collate  to  the  benefice  within  the 
period  of  the  first  six  months  after  the  vacancy,  as  he 
IS  Bol  entitled  to  six  months  in  his  character  of  patron, 
•od  m  months  more  in  his  character  of  Bishop. 

Whan  the  patron's  six  months  have  expired,  his  riglit 
cf  preMDtation  is  not  absolutely  destroyed  by  the  Lapse 
which  then  takes  place  ;  but  the  Bishop  acquires  merely 
a  kind  of  concurrent  right  with  him.  For,  although 
the  Biflhop  may  collate  immediately  after  the  Lapse, 
yet  ao  long  as  he  suflers  the  benefice  to  continue  vacant, 
he  cannot  refuse  to  institute  a  person  presented  by  the 
patron;  and«  in  like  manner  when  the  Bishop's  six 


months  have  expired,  the  patron  may  present  at  any 
time  before  the  Archbishop  has  filled  up  the  vacancy. 
By  these  means  provision  is  made  against  the  improper 
duration  of  vacancies  in  the  Church.  For  when  the 
benefice  has  continued  vacant  for  six  months,  the  patron- 
age for  that  turn  becomes  an  object  of  competition  be- 
tween the  original  patron  and  the  Bishop  or  Arch- 
bishop, as  the  case  may  be,  the  nominee  of  that  party, 
which  presents  first,  being  entitled  to  the  benefice.  But 
when  the  right  to  present  has  passed  the  Bishop  and 
the  Archbishop,  and  through  their  neglect  has  actually 
Lapaed  to  the  Crown,  a  different  rule  prevails,  arising 
firom  an  old  maxim  of  our  Law,  that  the  King's  rights 
shall  never  be  barred  or  destroyed  by  delay  on  his  part. 
Nui(vm  tempui  occurrit  Regi.  When,  therefore,  the 
Lapse  to  the  King  has  actually  occurred,  the  right  of 
presentation  for  that  tnm  is  absolutely  vested  in  him ; 
and  if  the  patron  presents  while  the  benefice  continues 
Tacant,  the  King  may  present  at  any  time  afierwardt 
before  another  vacancy  occurs,  and  may  turn  out  the 
patron's  nominee.  But  if  the  patron's  nominee  is  in- 
stituted and  inducted,  and  dies  incumbent,  or  if  after 
his  induction  he  is  deprived  by  sentence  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts,  or  resigns  bonafide^  and  not  with  intent 
to  defeat  the  King's  right  to  present,  before  the  King 
has  exercised  that  right,  it  is  then  held  that  his  right  is 
destroyed  ;  for  he  was  only  entitled  to  the  presentation 
for  one  turn,  and  his  having  permitted  the  patron  to 
present  for  that  turn,  will  not  entitle  him  to  any  other. 

When  the  vacancy  is  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
incumbent,  or  by  his  cession,  which  is  his  own  voluntary 
act  being  the  acceptance  of  a  second  benefice  incom- 
patible with  the  one  which  he  already  holds,  the  patron 
is  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  vacancy,  without  its 
being  notified  to  him  by  the  Bishop,  and  his  six  months 
are  calculated  from  the  time  at  which  the  vacancy  actually 
occurs.  But  when  the  incumbent  is  deprived  by  sen- 
tence of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  when  he  resigns, 
such  resignation  being  necessarily  made  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bishop,  it  is  held,  that,  as  neither  his  deprivation 
nor  resignation  can  be  complete  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Bishop,  the  Bishop  ought  to  notify  the 
vacancy  to  the  patron  ;  and  that  the  patron's  six  tnonths 
are  to  be  calculated  from  the  time  at  which  such  notice 
is  given.  And,  in  like  manner,  if  the  patron  presents  in 
due  time,  and  the  Bishop  refuses  to  institute  the  person 
so  presente<],  on  the  ground  of  his  insufficiency,  the 
Bishop  ought,  if  the  patron  be  a  layman,  to  give  notice 
of  his  refusal,  and  until  he  does  so,  no  Lapse  can  take 
place ;  but  if  the  patron  be  a  Spiritual  person,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  old  Law-books,  that  no  notice  is  neoes* 
sary,  because  the  Spiritual  person  is  presumed  to  be  a 
competent  judge  of  the  morals  and  abilities  of  the  person 
whom  he  has  selected  for  the  appointment.  If,  on 
accoimt  of  sonic  such  neglect  or  omission  on  the  part  of 
the  Bishop,  the  benefice  does  not  Lapse  to  him,  it  can- 
not Lapse  to  the  Archbishop  or  to  the  King ;  for  it  is  a 
rule  that  a  Lapse  cannot  take  place  per  ioltttm^  that  is, 
by  leaping  over  or  leaving  out  the  intermediate  steps. 
This  rule  protects  tiie  patron's  right  from  being  ever 
injured  by  the  improper  refusal  of  the  Bishop  to  insti- 
tute his  nominee  ;  for  the  Bishop  can  take  no  advan- 
tage of  that  which  is  occasioned  by  his  own  wrongful 
act,  neither  cnn  the  Archbishop  or  the  King  for  the 
reason  alleged  above. 

This  right  of  Lapse  appears  to  have  been  first  esta- 
blished about  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  to 
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ABCSNY  Tf  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  fraad  waft  only  an  aiier- 
thooght,  they  should  acquit  the  prisoner. 

There  must,  however,  be  both  a  cepit  and  an  atpor* 
tawU^  m  taking  and  a  carrying  away ;  and,  therefore,  if 
the  olfinider  merely  lays  his  hiind  on  the  property  which 
he  nileiids  to  steal,  and  does  not  actually  remove  it  from 
ks  aiimtion,  the  crime  is  not  complete ;  so  where  he 
enla  a  atring,  to  which  a  purse  is  suspended,  and  does 
aot  |Mck  up  the  purse,  or  seizes  goods  in  a  shop,  and 
ci— olmake  oflT  with  them,  because  they  are  fastened  to 
Ae  coQBter.  But  a  very  slight  removal  is  sufficient ;  as 
wlKue  a  man  is  caught  leading  a  horse  out  of  the  field 
whafe  it  is  kept,  or  carrying  goods  down  stairs,  or  where 
he  moves  a  parcel  from  the  heud  to  the  tail  of  a  waggon, 
and  Icavet  it  there  on  being  disturbed,  there  is  a  suffi- 
cinil  carrying  away  to  constitute  the  ofience ;  and  even 
where  a  thief  tore  a  lady's  ear-ring  out  of  her  ear,  and 
ftea  loet  h»  hold,  and  the  ear-ring  was  found  hanging 
ia  tiM  lady's  hair,  the  Judg^es  decided  that  there  was  a 
laficieBt  carrying  away. 

The  sobject-matter  of  Larceny  must,  according  to 
the  deAaition,  be  **  the  personal  goods  of  another." 
Nevcrthelefls,  if  a  man  steal  his  own  goods  out  of  the 
poiitiiiop  of  another,  with  intent  to  make  him  respon- 
iflile  finr  their  value,  or  rob  his  own  messenger  on  the 
hfghway,  with  intent  to  charge  the  Hundred  with  the 
price,  he  may  be  guilty  of  Felony.     As  by  the  rules  of 
CiMwjn  Law  the  goods  must  necessarily  be  the  per- 
muU  goods  of  another,  many  kinds  of  property,  such 
as  ftitores,  lead  on  roofs,  com,  grass,  trees,  fruit,  rail- 
ings and  other  fences,  the   deeds  relating  to  landed 
cMates,  Ac,  all  of  which  are  said  to  savour  of  the 
icalty,  would  have  been  unprotected,  if  the  Statute  Law 
had  not  at  various  times  extended  its  aid  to  them ;  all 
which    several    provisions  are  now    consolidated  by 
Statute  7  and  8  George  IV.  c  29,  to  which  we  must 
lifer  the  reader  for  the  separate  enactments  relating  to 
these  and  other  kinds  of  theft,  which  it  would  exceed 
ear  present  limits  to  enumerate. 
Bj  our  ancient  Saxon  Laws,  if  the  goods  stolen  were 
the  value  of  twelvepence,   the    offender   was 
yanliliahle  with  death,  unless  he  was  willing  and  able 
iaeomnnite  that  punishment  for  a  pecuniary  fine.     In 
the  idfn  of  Henry  I.  this  system  of  commutation  was 
and  all  persons  guilty  of  Larceny  above  the 
of  twelvepence  were  directed  to  be  hanged.     In 
of  time,  however,  the  humane,  though  absurd, 
of  Law,  called  the  Benefit  of  Clergy,  was  ex- 
to  all  persons  as  well  as  the  Members  of  the 
It  has  now  become  unnecessary  to  trace  the 
BklOfy  of  this  fiction  from  its  origin,  and  to  show  either 
wioos  Statutes  by  which  the  privilege  was  ex- 
or  those  by  which,  in  certain  cases,  it  was  sub- 
taken  away ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  in 
■  where  it  was  allowed,  its  effect  was  to  pro- 
licl  the  oAnder  from  Capital  punishment  for  his  first 
^  It  is  now  altogether  abolislied  by  Statutes  7 

6  George  lY.  c.  28 ;  and  by  c.  29  it  is  enacted  that 
person  convicted  of  Simple  Larceny  shall  be 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  transported 
§K  seven  yean,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
rvoasding  two  years,  and  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or 
thriee  pobUciy  or  privately  whipped,  (if  the  Court  shall 
aa  think  fit,)  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment.  And 
hf  the  same  Statute,  the  Court  may  further  order  the 
fviaoner  to  be  kept  to  bard  labour,  and  also  in  solitary 
ONilbement*  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  time  of 


the  imprisonment.  But  if  a  person  be  convicted  of  a 
Simple  Larceny,  committed  after  a  'conviction  for  a 
former  felony,  he  may  be  transported  for  life,  or  for  any 
term  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  he  may  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  and  during  that 
time  may  be  kept  to  hard  labour  and  in  solitary  con- 
finement, and,  if  a  male,  may  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice 
publicly  or  privately  whipped. 

II.  Mixed  or  Compound  Larceny  is  such  as  has  all 
the  properties  of  the  former,  but  is  accompanied  with 
either  one  or  both  of  the  aggravations  of  the  taking 
from  one's  house  or  person. 

IsL  Robbing  finom  the  house,  when  accompanied 
with  circumstances  of  breaking  into  or  out  of  the  house 
during  the  night,  constitutes  a  distinct  offence  called 
BuEOLARY ;  when  separated  from  those  characteristics 
it  is  Larceny.  Larceny  from  the  dwelling-house  is  in 
three  cases  punishable  with  death ;  Ist^  when  the 
offender  breaks  and  enters  the  house ;  2dly,  when 
there  is  no  breaking  and  entering,  but  some  person 
within  the  house  is  put  in  fear,  in  which  two  cases 
the  value  of  the  goods  taken  is  of  no  moment ;  and 
3dly,  when  there  is  neither  a  breaking  and  entering,  nor 
a  putting  in  fear,  but  the  goods  stolen  exceed  the  value 
of  five  pounds.  Larceny  from  the  house,  not  falling 
within  either  of  these  three  cases,  is  punishable  in  the 
same  way  as  Simple  Larceny.  If  the  theft  be  com- 
mitted in  a  building  within  the  curtilage  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  bat  not  connected  therewith  either  by  an  im* 
mediate  communication,  or  by  means  of  a  covered  and 
enclosed  passagre  leading  from  one  to  the  other,  or  in  a 
shop,  warehouse,  or  counting-house,  the  same  punish- 
ment is  allowed  as  upon  a  second  conviction  for  Simple 
Larceny,  which  has  been  explained  above.  Breaking 
into  or  out  of  a  Church  and  stealing  therefrom,  is  also 
a  capital  offence. 

2dly.  Actual  robbery  from  the  person  is  punished  with 
death ;  but  for  an  offence  which  consists  only  in  an 
assault  with  intent  to  rob,  or  in  demanding  with  menaces 
or  by  force,  with  intent  to  steal  the  property  so  de- 
manded, or  in  dealing  from  the  person,  the  punishment 
is  the  same  as  upon  a  second  conviction  for  Simple 
Larceny.     We  must  here  remark,  that  the  legal  distinc- 
tion between  robbery  and  tteeding  is,  that  robbery  is 
committed  openly  and  with  violence,  as  highway  robbery, 
while  stealing  is  a  private  and  clandestine  act,  com- 
mitted by  stealth,  as  picking  pockets.     If  a  man  extorts 
money,  &c.  from  another  by  means  of  threatening  to 
accuse  him  of  an  infamous  crime,  he  is  punishable  with 
death;  and  the  attempt  to  extort  money  by  sending 
threatening  letters,  or  by  threatening  to  accuse  another 
of  an  infamous  crime,  is  punished  in  the  same  way  as 
Simple  Larceny  upon  a  second  conviction. 
LARD,  r.  ^      Fr.  lard ;  It  and  Sp.  lardo ;  Lat. 
Lard,  n.       I  lardum^  which  Macrobius  conceives  to 
La'rdek,      >be  contracted    from    largm   aridum ; 
La'kdbrrk,  I  Vossius  prefers  the  Gr.  \apov^  sweet ; 
La'roery.   j  whence  Xaptvov^  bene  curalum^  pingue^ 
well  cured,  fat     Lard  is  applied  to 
Hog's  flesh,  bacon  ;  to  the  fat  of  it 
To  lard,  to  fatten ;  to  cover  with  fat ;  to  grease  ;  to  mix 
or  stuff,  or  lay  bacon  or  the  fat  of  bacon  into  othirr  meats ; 
generally,  to  intermix,  to  interiay.     See  Interlard. 

Larder,  a  store-room  for  lard  ;  generally,  for  any  pro- 
vided meats. 

The    larderer,   (larderariui,)   or  snperintendent  of 
provisions,  is  recorded  by  Spelman,  Olorn, 
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lit  Froai 
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L4RES.    apartments,  dedicated  to  Beligious  purposes,  and  4iHed 
"       with  Images  of  such  great  men  as  the  Emperor  le- 

^^^  garded  with  veneration  either  as  Sages  or  Heroes,     lo 
*^  ~  one  of  these,  the  greater  of  the  two,  he  was  accustomed 

to  perform  his  morniRg  devotions  at  fitting  seasons. 
Primum,  li  faculicu  ciact  id  e»U  «  «•»  «««»  ux<jre 
cuhuUaeU  mabitbm  hork,  in  Larario  suo  {in  quo  el 
Divos  Principu^  ud  opiimos,  dtctos^  et  animo$  sane* 
iiorcMj  in  qtieis  el  jipoUonium,  et^  quantkm  8criptor 
morufn  temporum  dicity  Chrislum^  Abraham,  et  Ot' 
pheum,  el  higuacemodi  Deos  hahehaU  ac  nu^orum 
efigies}  rem  divinean  faciebaL  Here  also  stood  an 
effigy  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  substitutes  for 
these  acts  of  piety,  when  he  did  not  think  himself  ai|tho- 
ri2ed  to  perform  them,  were  the  amusements  of  the 
field ;  he  rode  or  walked  abroad,  or  went  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing, according  as  either  sport  was  likely  to  be  best.  (^;) 
In  the  second  Lararium  we  read  of  statues  of  Virgil, 
Cicero,  and  Achilles. 

Antiquaries  are  obstinately  bent  upon  identifying  the 
Lares  with  the  Ancestral  Manea ;  and  they  assert  that 
the  devotion  paid  to  them  arose  from  the  disgusting 
Egyptian  custom,  adopted  in  early  Rome,  of  burying 
the  members  of  a  &mily  within  the  premises.  It  is 
very  possible  that  the  Images  of  departed  Ancestorsv 
which  are  so  perpetually  allwded  to  by  Roman  Writers* 
might  sometimes  stand  in  their  Lararia,  as  well  as  in 
their  Alria  ;  but  we  find  no  sound  authority  for  sup- 
posing that  the  Lares  were  originally  deified  otherwise 
than  on  thdr  own  account :  and  the  belief  that  each 
hearth  was  protected  by  a  peculiar  guardian  Spirit  ap- 
pears far  firom  being  unnatural.     The  Greeks  also  had 

their  Qeol  TrarpuJoi,  rycve^Xtot,  KT'^trtoi,  fivx^'^h  and  epKfi^ 
(Dion  Hal.  i.  67.)  corresponding  with  the  FamUimres 
of  the  Latins  :  and  certainly  that  one  of  the  last-named 
people  who  has  told  us  most  about  himself,  the  Prolo- 
gizer  to  the  Aulularia,  by  no  means  claims  kindred  to, 
or  hints  that  he  is  connected  by  blood  with  the  House- 
hold over  which  he  watches. 

In  the  Florentine  Museum  is  an  ancient  Altar  found 
in  the  Villa  Medicis  at  Rome,  inscribed,  below  two 
figures  of  these  Gods,  with  the  words  Laribus  Augustk, 
They  are  represented  as  cup-bearers,  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  girt  as  we  have  before  described  them.  In 
one  hand  they  hold  a  patera,  in  the  other  a  drinking 
▼€»se1,  (rhytont)  shaped  like  a  horn.  From  a  passage 
in  the  Apohgeticus  of  Tertullian,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Pagan  Lares  depended  upon  their  good  looks  for  the 
de^ee  of  sanctity  in  which  they  were  held,  and  that  an 
emeritus  Godling  was  very  oflen  consigned  to  the 
Tinker.  Domesticos  Deoa,  quos  Lares  dicitis,  domestica 
potestale  tractaiis,  pignerando,  venditando,  demMlando 
ctliquando  in  eacabulum  de  SaiurnOy  in  truUam  de 
Minerva^,  ut  quiaque  conirUui  (dque  contiutu  eat ;  dum 
{tarn  ?)  diu  coliiur,  ut  qimque  dominua  BancHorem 
expertns  ed  domeatioain  neceMitaUm*  (IS.) 

I^ARGE,      "^      Fr.  large  ;  It.  and  Sp.  largo  ;  Lat 
LiA'aoBLT,      (  largu$ ;  of  unsettled  Etymology.  Sca- 
I/A^ROEinsss,  I  liger  and  Scfaeidius  think  firom  the 
X^A'aecss.      J  Gr.  Xavpos,  copiotts,  abundant. 
It  is  applied  to  any  thing  that  exceeds  the  usual  or 
comiBon  number  or  magnitude  ;  to  any  thing  amjdified 
or  magnified,  iBereaned  or  augmenteid,  extended,  ex- 
panded, or  spread.    As 

or  bulky,  great,  ample,  wide,  extensive,  or  corn- 
live  ;  met.  abundant,  copions,  plentiful. 
IsOTgen;  Fr.  largeue^  a  gift  or  donation;  proceeding 
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from  the  largeneu  of  the  donor*s  bounty ;  from  Lat.    I^RGE. 
largiri,  to  give  largely.     See  the  Quotation  from  the   ^»  v     ^ 
Bjomani  of  the  Rose, 

And  ^o  he  was  so  large  &  hende  of  hys  ^iftes  al  so. 

R.  Giomcetter,  p.  109. 

Lmrge  er  )o  loiidesy  pat  eldres  wonnen. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  144. 

To  cb^rcbe  &  to  pouere  men  he  %t(  vorst^  as  he  ssolde, 
To  abbeves  Ac  to  prior^«s  largjiyche  of  hys  golde. 

R,  Glouet4ter,  p.  383. 

^e  kyss  ttHe  bim  ]^erfore  did  grete  curtejrsie, 
WvnnyDg  for  his  lore  he  gaf  him  iargehe, 

R,  Brwme^  p.  268. 

H5'8  los  sproQg  so  wyde  sone  of  ys  targetae. 

R.  OUnKftUr^  p.  181 

Loo  Laurence  for  has  iargeHeste.  as  holy  lorr  telle^. 

Piers  Pioukman.     Funn,  p.  289. 

Bat  Crist  beingc  a  bisschop  of  goodis  to  comynge  ©ntride  bi  » 
hrgere  and  parfitere  tabernacle. 

JVicUf.    Ebrewis,  ch.  ix. 

Id  Ihe  same  wise  is  ke  to  bfane,  lluit  spendeth  OTer  Urgeig. 

Ckamer.    The  Tale  of  MeUbeufi  p.  116. 

And  after  tm  the  dasi>ce  went 

Largeue^  that  set  all  her  eoient 

For  to  ben  honourable  anJ  freci 

Of  AlezMider's  idwie  wa«  shee : 

Her  meal0  joie  wa»  ywis, 

When  that  she  yafe,  and  saied^  baue  this. 

Id.     The  Rumani  of  the  Rote^  p.  179. 

So  that  into  the  large  strete 
TMs  horse  with  great  aeiennitee 
Was  broi^ht  within  the  citee. 

Chwer.     Con/,  Am.  book  i.  p.  26. 

I  bid  net  Ihsft  thim  do  wist. 

But  JmUb  iaryetifa  in  bis  measure. 

Id.    lb.  book  V.  p.  126. 

Ou  Newe  Yeres  day,  the  king,  [Henry  VIIJ  being  iu  a  riche 
gowne  dynede  in  bis  chamber,  z.w\  gave  to  hU  officers  ef  armes  vi.  /. 
of  his  largette,  wher  he  was  cryed  in  his  style  accustumed. 
Ldimd.    QMeeiWiem,  ml.  iv.  pt.  234.    (Fh>m  a  MS,  in  the  Har- 
leian  Librarg,) 
A  vattegt  down  the  Earth,  n  passage  wid% 
Wider  by  larr  than  thatoC  after^times 
Over  mount  Sion,  and,  though  that  were  large, 
Over  the  promis'd  land  to  (rod  so  dear. 

Milton.     Paradiee  Lost,  book  iii.  1.  530. 

Nor  crer  tbenoe 

Had  rrs*n  «r  heav»d  hie  heod,  imt  Uiat  the  will 
And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs.        ,.,_,„ 

id.    R,  booki.  1. 218. 

For  want  of  instruction,  whiche  hath  beene  largelie  promised,  and 
sUckHe  perfourmed,  and  other  sudden  and  iniurious  dcniall  of  hclpe 

voluntarilie  offered.  ,  •     u     •       70 

Holinthed,    Description  of  Bnlatne,  vol.  1.  ch.  xi.  p.  /a. 

While  the  porter  stood  wondring  at  the  largeneu  of  the  beast, 
Pbflomeaes  ran  him  through  with  his  boar-spear. 

Ralegh.     History  of  the  Worldy  book  v.  ch.  in.  sec.  14. 

The  gi«at  dooafives  and  largesses  npen   the  disbaading  of  the 
amies ;  were  things  able  to  enflame  all  men's  courages. 

Bacon,    Essag  29,     Of  iCmgdoms  and  Estates, 

Though  straitcr  hounds  your  fortune  did  confine, 
In  your  large  heart  was  found  a  wealthy  mine: 
Like  the  blest-oil,  tlie  widevir's  lasting  feast, 
Yoor  traasnre,  as  yon  pour*d  it  out,  increas'd. 
mUier.    Of  her  Rttgol  ligktsess,  Mother  to  the  Prince  0/  Orange. 

For  that  our  Maker  has  too  /orye/y  given, 
ShoOld  be  retum'd  in  gratitude  to  Heaven. 

Pomfret,    The  Choice. 

Circles  are  praisM,  not  that  abound 
In  largeness,  but  th'  exactly  round : 
So  life  we  praise,  that  does  excell 
Not  in  moch  lime,  but  acting  well. 

mdler.    Long  and  Short  Ufe. 
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•^i*S.  Is  appeanmce  they  are  dull,  heavy  birds,  and  their  ^t  w 
80  also,  but  their  close  plumage  renders  them  extremely 
good  swimmers,  and  in  rough  weather  they  may  often 
be  noticed  tossing  on   the   waves   upon   which   they 
frequently  repose ;  they  are  continually  flying  about, 
and  are  often  met  with  at  considerable  distance  from 
knd,  and  it  is  considered  that  their  buoyancy  enables 
.them  to  rest  as  they  float  on  the  surface  of  the  8ea« 
Tbey  frequent  the   mouths  of  rivers  in   Winter-time, 
-and  when,  as  occasionally,  they  go  far  inland,  it  is 
-oleeiiied  a  sign  of  hard  weather.   They  are  gregarious, 
bat  the  young  do  not  mingle  with  the  old  birds,  flock- 
ing together  by  themselves.     They  have  a  harsh,  shrill 
: cry  or  scream,  and  hence  arises  the  name  Sea-Mew, 
whieh  is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  them  both  in  Eng- 
'  land  and  Germany,  where   they  are   called  Mew,  or 
Mewen,   and  hence  the   French    have  derived    their 
ntme  for  them  Mauve.     They  build  their  nests  either 
uaong  the  cliffs  or  merely  in  a  hole  scratched  on  the 
betch.     In  the  young  birds,  brown  or  ash-colour  pre- 
dominates, and  they  rarely  attain  their  full  plumage 
till  the  second  or  third  year;    tliis  age  is   stated  by 
Temminck  to  be  known  by  the  perfect  whiteness  of 
tktail,  which  till  that  period  has  some  black  markings 
ca  it,  and  by  the  absence  of  all  black  from   the  bill. 
.The  gradual  change  occurring  in  the  Gulls  from  moult 
to  moult  has  been  the  source  of  great  confusion  in  their 
ainogenient,  but  the  accurate   observations  of  Tem- 
minck have  set  the  matter  at  rest.     Another  point  also 
with  reference  to  the  plumage  has  added  to  the  difficulty ; 
Btmely,  the  variation  in  the  Winter  and  Summer-plu- 
nige,  the  head,  which  in  Summer  is  in  many  instances 
of  a  black,   brown,  or  dark  colour,  being  in  Winter 
either  ashy  or  white. 

•  By  Linnsus,  the  Dun-birds,  Catarracta  of  Willugh- 
hy,  were  included  among  the  Gulls  ;  from  which  they 
differ  not  only  in  their  habits  and  courage,  but  also  in 
the  existence  of  a  cire  at  the  root  of  the  upper  mandible ; 
in  their  nostrils  being  placed  near  the  point  of  the  beak ; 
lod  in  their  large  curved  claws,  with  the  small  hind  toe ; 
besides  in  some  othrr  particulars.  They  have,  since, 
however,  been  again  separated  by  Illiger,  who  applied  to 
diem  the  title  Lestris,  from  their  hahits. 

Bnflbn,  without  sufficient  reason,  divided  (he  genus 
LaruM  into  the  two  subdivisions  Goelands^  or  Gulls,  and 
Mmnet  ov  MouetUg,  or  Mews ;  and  this  division  has 
hs«n  followed  by  other  authors,  the  former  term  being 
spplied  to  the  larger,  and  the  latter  to  the  lesser  species, 
^Hhoogfa  they  differ  from  each  other  in  size  only,  and 
fay  no  means  either  in  habits  or  structure.  The  birds  of 
the  larger  species  attain  twenty  inches  in  length,  but  the 
mailer  do  not  reach  that  size,  and  vary  considerably 
(nm  each  other,  the  Little  Gull  exceeding  ten  inches 
only  in  a  trifling  degree. 

L.  Giancui,  Bnmnick  ;  le  Gotland  Burgenneuler, 
Tern. ;  Giaucoui  Gull,  Pen.  Is  the  largest  species,  and 
■casures  twenty-six  inches  in  length ;  head,  neck,  under 
ftrt%  tail,  more  than  two  inches  of  the  primaries  from 
Ibcirtips  upwards,  and  the  whole  length  of  their  stems, 
together  with  the  tips  of  all  the  other  wing-quills,  beau- 
tiftilly  white ;  the  whole  of  the  back  and  wings  light- 
Uuiili  ash ;  beak  strong  and  yellow,  the  angle  below 
bright  red ;  the  ocular  circlet  naked,  irides  yellow ; 
tarsi  neariy  three  inches  in  length,  and  livid.  The  in- 
variable whiteness  of  the  stems  of  the  primaries,  and 
fh^  Bvidbrown  colour  of  their  webs  and  those  of  the 
oeeondariea,  readily  distinguish  the  young  of  this  from 
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the  following  genns.  This  bird  was  for  a  long  time  a  L.\RUS. 
doubtful  species ;  it  has,  however,  of  late  been  distinctly 
recognised  by  Temminck,  who  cites,  in  proof  of  its 
having  been  well  known  to  the  older  Naturalists,  the 
excellent  figure  of  it  in  Nauman's  Birdx  by  the  name 
of  die  Grotse  Seemeve,  oder  der  Burgermeisier.  It  is 
found  in  very  high  Northern  latitudes,  more  com- 
monly towards  the  East,  and  is  said  to  be  frequent  in 
Russia.  It  feeds  on  the  dead  carcasses  of  cetaceous 
animals  and  on  their  excrements,  also  on  fish  and  young 
penguins.  It  must  be  remembered  not  to  confound 
this  with  the  lesser  bird  usually  called  L.  Glaucus,  which 
is  very  common,  but  to  which  now  is  assigned  the 
name 

L.  Marinus,  Lin. ;  le  GoSland  d  Manteau Nbtr, Buff.; 
Black-backed  Gull,  Pen.  Nearly  as  large  as  the  pre- 
ceding; top  of  the  head,  ocular  region,  back  of  the 
head  and  neck  white,  but  each  feather  streaked  longi- 
tudinally in  the  middle  with  light  brown  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  back,  scapulars,  and  whole  wing  deep  black  ;  the 
rest  of  the  back,  the  forehead,  and  all  the  under  parts 
white;  all  the  primaries  black  near  their  points,  but 
terminated  with  a  gpreat  white  spot,  as  also  end  the 
secondaries  and  scapulars;  beak  whitish*yellow,  the 
angle  of  lower  mandible  bright  red ;  naked  margin  of 
the  eyes  red ;  irides  bright  yellow,  marbled  with  brown ; 
legs  dirty- white. 

The  L.  Ntevius,  Gmel.,  fFagd  Gull,  Latham,  is  the 
young  of  this  species.     In  the  first  year  the  plumage 
of  the  under  parts  and  head,  instead  of  l>eing  white,  is 
greyish,  and  marked  with  large  brown  sp'«ts  and  zig- 
zags ;  of  the  upper  parts,  the  feathers  are  blackish-brown 
in  the  middle  edged  with  reddish-white,  which  trans- 
versely stripes  tl)e  wing-coverts ;  the  primaries  blackish, 
and  delicately  tipped  with  white ;  thf  tail-feathers,  all 
edged  with  white,  are  more  black  than  white,  the  lateral 
black  to   near   the  tip ;  beak  deep  black ;  irides   and 
ocular  circlet  brown;    legs  livid-brown.     Moult  after 
moult  increases  the  white,  and  diminishes  the  blackish- 
brown,  and  at  the  end  of  two  yean  the  tip  and  base  of 
the  bill   become  livid ;  in  the  autumnal  moult  of  this 
year  the  black  badge  on  the  back  makes  its  appearance, 
but  mingled  with  brown  and  grey  ;  the  beak  assumes  its 
red  spot,  is  black  in  the  middle,  and  yellowish-spotted 
black  elsewhere.     At  the  autumnal  moult  of  the  third 
pear,  the  plumage  is  perfect.     It  lives  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  is  very  common  in   the  Orkneys  and   Hebrides  ; 
frequent  also  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Seas,  but  is  ex- 
tremely rare  inland,  or  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean.    Feeds  on  fish,  carrion,  dung,  and  but  rarely  on 
bivalve  shells. 

L.  LeucomeloM,  Vieillot ;  Black  and  White  GuU.  Size 
of  the  last ;  has  the  beak  short,  very  strong,  and  sud- 
denly enlarged  towards  the  tip  ;  nostrils  ovalish  ;  all  the 
plumage  beautifully  white,  except  a  black  badge  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  back ;  wings  and  primaries  all  black, 
as  is  also  a  broad  bund  near  the  extremity  of  the  tail ; 
beak  yellow,  with  a  reddish  tip ;  legs  yellow  ;  the  tarsi 
three  inches  long.  It  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  New 
Holland. 

L.  Argentalus^  Brun. ;  le.  Goeland  H  Manteau  Bleu, 
Tem. ;  Silvery,  or  Herring  Gull,  Pen.  About  twenty- 
three  inches  long ;  ocular  region,  top  and  back  of  the 
head,  back  and  sides  of  the  neck,  white,  but  each 
feather  streaked  longitudinally  with  light  brown  ;  fore* 
head,  back,  tail,  and  under  parts  white;  the  upper 
part    of  the  back,    scapulars,  wing,  and    primaries 
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LARUS.  clear-Llaish  asfi,  the  latter  extending^  slightly  beyond 
the  tail,  marked  with  black  near  the  tips,  which  are 
white,  as  are  also  the  extremities  of  the  scapulars  and 
secondaries ;  irides  light  yellow,  the  naked  skin  about 
the  eye  yellow ;  beak  deep  yellow,  the  angular  projec- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw  bright  red ;  tarsi  two  inches  and 
a  half  in  length,  livid  flesh  colour,  as  are  also  the  feet. 
Such  is  the  Winter-plumage,  but  in  Summer  the  brown 
subsides,  and  the  parts  in  which  it  was  present  are 
quite  white.  In  the  first-year's  birds  the  brown  is  very 
prominent,  but  it  is  lost  as  they  acquire  age,  till  the 
third  year,  when  the  plumage  is  as  has  been  described. 
Common  along  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  on  the 
British  coasts.  It  follows  the  shoals  of  Herrings,  and 
is  a  constant  attendant  on  the  fisheries,  helping  itself 
from  the  nets  with  great  boldness.  The  Z..  Idandicua 
is  considered  by  Temminck  and  Sabine  as  a  variety  of 
this  species,  but  Dr.  Flemming  Insists  on  its  being 
distinct. 

X.  Fuscttt,  Lin. ;  le  Oakland  GriB,  Briss. ;  U  GoSland 
d  Pieds  Jaunes^  Tem. ;  YdloW'fooied  Gull.  About 
nineteen  inches  in  length  ;  the  plumage  resembles  the 
preceding,  with  the  following  exceptions :  the  upper 
part  of  the  back,  scapulars,  and  the  whole  wing  deep 
slate-black ;  primaries  almost  entirely  black,  the  outer 
two  with  an  oval  white  spot  near  the  point,  and  tipped 
with  black,  the  others  with  white,  as  are  also  the  sca- 
pulars and  secondaries  ;  irides  very  light  yellow,  naked 
skin  about  the  eyes  red ;  beak  citron-yellow,  the  angu- 
lar nob  deep  red ;  tarsi  rather  more  than  two  inches 
long,  bright  yellow,  as  also  the  feet.  Native  of  the 
North  Seas,  and  common  in  England. 

L.  EbumeuBt  Lin. ;  la  MoueUe  Blctnche,  Buff. ;  Ivoiy 
Chill,  Lath. ;  Snow  Bird,  Flem.  Nearly  the  same  size 
as  the  last ;  entirely  white ;  the  irides  brown  ;  beak 
strong  and  large,  of  a  bluish  ash- colour  at  its  root, 
but  otherwise  of  an  ochreous-yellow ;  a  small  naked 
patch  above  the  knee  ;  tarsi  hardly  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  black,  as  are  the  feet.  This  bird  is  con- 
sidered by  Cuvier,  but  wrongly,  the  young  of  the  fol- 
lowing species.  Native  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  the  coasts 
of  Spitzbergen,  and  Ghreenland. 

L,  Canus,  Lin.;  L.  Cyanorhynchiu,  Meyer;  la 
Mmiette  d  Pieds  Bleu,  ou  Orande  MoueUe  CendrSe, 
Bufil ;  Common  Gull.  Sixteen  inches  long ;  head, 
cheeks,  back,  and  sides  of  the  neck  white,  spotted 
with  blackish-brown ;  throat,  under  parts,  rump,  and 
tail  quite  white ;  back,  scapulars,  and  wings  fine  pale 
bluish-grey ;  primaries  near  their  tips  marked  with 
black,  on  the  outer  two  a  long  white  mark  ;  pri- 
maries, secondaries,  and  scapulars  all  tipped  with 
white ;  irides  brown,  naked  skin  round  the  eyes  reddish- 
brown  ;  beak  bluish-green  at  the  base,  ochreous-yellow 
at  the  point;  mouth  orange;  tarsi  two  inches  long, 
bluish,  spotted  with  yellow.  In  the  Summer,  the  head 
and  neck  are  quite  white,  the  bevik  yellow;  ocular 
circlet  bright  vermilion ;  legs  light  ochreous-yellow, 
but  marked  with  bluish-ash.  Bewick  says,  *'  it  is  cer- 
tain that  these  birds  vary  in  the  markings  of  the  head, 
quills,  tail,  and  in  the  colour  of  their  beak  and  feet, 
hardly  two  of  them  being  found  exactly  alike."  This 
observation  will  apply  to  many,  if  not  all,  the  other 
Gulls,  but  is  depeudent  on  the  age,  as  shown  by  Tem- 
minck. The  first-year's  birds  have  a  black  transverse 
streak  in  front  of  the  eyes,  with  the  upper  parts 
brownish-grey,  and  the  under  light  grey ;  throat  and 
middle  of  the  belly  white,  as  mlso  the  base  of  the  tail, 


but  the  reat  blackish-brown,  tipped  with  white ;  pii-  LARUS. 
maries  blackish-brown;  beak  black,  with  a  livid  baae; 
legs  yellow,  or  dirty-white ;  brown  ocular  circle.  After 
the  first  autumnal  moult,  the  head  is  stieaked  with 
brown  on  a  white  ground ;  grey  and  brown  feathers 
mingle  on  the  back  ;  the  under  parts  entirely  white ; 
beak  bluish,  with  its  middle  blackish.  Ailer  the  second 
moult,  but  little  black  remains  on  the  beak,  and  a 
narrow  brownish  band  near  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  it  is 
then  the  L.  Hyhemtu  of  Liuncua,  which  Pennant  con- 
sidered as  only  a  young  one  of  the  jL.  Tridadylmt, 
They  are  extremely  common ;  more  so  than  any  other 
species  in  England. 

L.  TridaUylus,  Lath. ;  la  MoueUe  Cendrit^  Briss. ; 
la  MoueUe  Tridactyle^  Tem. ;  Three-toed  Gull,  or  KiUi- 
wake.  Rather  less  than  the  last.  In  the  Winter^plu- 
roage,  there  are  some  very  delicate  black  streaks  in 
firont  of  and  around  the  eyes ;  the  top  and  back  of  the 
head  and  neck,  and  part  of  its  sides  ashy-blue ;  the 
under  parts,  rump,  and  tail  quite  white ;  back,  wings, 
and  primaries  ash-coloured  grey ;  the  outer  edge  of  the 
first,  its  tip,  and  those  of  the  next  three  black,  with  a 
very  small  white  spot  on  the  extremity  of  the  latter 
three ;  the  fifth  primary  has  a  black  band,  and  termi- 
nated with  white ;  irides  brown,  ocular  circlet  and 
mouth  red  ;  tarsi  about  an  inch  and  a  third  in  length, 
dusky.  There  is  no  hind  toe,  but  its  place  is  supplied 
by  a  little  stump.  In  Summer,  the  head  and  neck  are 
entirely  white,  without  trace  either  of  ash  or  black ;  it 
is  then  known  as  the  Kiiliwake,  The  first-year's  birds 
have  a  black  stripe  in  front  of  the  eyes,  a  spot  of  the 
same  near  the  back  of  the  head,  and  a  black  stripe 
across  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  back  deep  bluish 
ash  ;  it  is  then  known  as  the  larrock.  After  the  first 
autumnal  moult,  the  back  becomes  lighter,  and  the 
marks  in  front  of  the  eyes,  behind  the  ears,  and  on  the 
neck  deep  ashy-blue.  They  are  found  among  islets  and 
rocky  promontories,  commonly  in  Scotland  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea.  Temminck  says,  less  com- 
monly on  the  sear  shore  than  the  banks  of  salt-lakes  and 
inland  seas. 

L.  MelanocephaluSy  Natterer ;  la  MoueUe  d  Capuehan 
Noire,  Tem. ;  Black-capped  Gull,  Rather  more  than 
fifteen  inches  long ;  head,  neck,  under  parts,  tail,  and 
the  extreme  halves  of  the  primaries  quite  white ;  back* 
wings,  base  of  the  primaries,  and  the  secondaries  very 
light  bluish-ash  ;  irides  and  ocular  circlet  brown ;  beak 
strong  and  short,  vermilion-red ;  tarsi  two  inches,  light 
orange.  In  the  Summer  the  head  and  top  of  the  neck 
assume  a  deep  black,  the  front  of  the  nedc  and  belly 
rose-colour  ;  the  extreme  halves  of  the  primaries  white ; 
beak  carmine ;  legs  bright  vermilion.  In  the  young  the 
plumage  is  varied  with  black  and  brown,  on  the  head 
with  brown  and  white.  Common  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Adriatic  and  the  marshes  of  Dalmatia.  lives  principally 
on  large  insects. 

L.  Atricilla,  Lin. ;  la  MoueUe  d  Capw^on  Plombe, 
Tem.;  Lead-capped  GuU.  About  a  foot  long;  in 
Summer  the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  neck,  extend- 
ing lower  in  front  than  behind,  are  lead  colour,  with  a 
white  spot  above  and  below  the  eyes;  under  parts 
white ;  back,  wings,  and  secondaries  leaden,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  latter  white ;  the  primaries  extend  far 
beyond  the  tail,  and  are  entirely  black ;  beak  and  legs 
deep  lake-red,  the  latter  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in 
length.  Found  on  the  Spanish  coasts  and  la  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and  in  the  Mecfiteiraneaa  Isles.    Feeds 
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aoS.    on  fish,  crottacea,  and  insects.     'Hil*  species  is  the  L. 

—         RidihunduM  of  Wlson's  American  Ornithology. 

L.  Ridibundw^  Leisler;  la  MoueUe  Rieuie  ou  a 
Cajmchon  Bmn,  Tcm. ;  Red-legged  Gull^  Lath.  Rather 
larger  than  the  last ;  in  the  Winter-plumage  the  head, 
neck,  and  tail  are  quite  white,  except  a  black  spot  in 
ftxmi  of  the  eyes  and  on  the  openiugs  of  the  ears  ;  the 
ander  parts  of  the  body  are  also  white,  tinged  with  rose* 
eolonr;  the  upper  parts  and  wing-coverts  very  light  bluish- 
ash  ;  the  iniide  of  the  wings  Uackish-ash  ;  their  outer 
edge  and  primaries  quite  white,  the  outer  primary  edged 
with  black,  and  thehalf  of  the  inner  webs  deep  black  to 
te  tip;  in  Tery  old  birds,  the  primaries  are  tipped  with 
white  ;  irides  deep  brown ;  beak  Tcry  bnght  vermilion,  aa 
are  ahio  the  tarsi,  which  are  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in 
length.  In  the  Summer  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  ned[  are  deep  brown,  the  eye -lids  encircled  with 
widit,  and  the  plumage  of  the  under  parts  beautiful 
tinged  with  rose-colour ;  the  beak  and  legs  deep 


carmine ;  it  is  then  the  Black-headed  Gull  of  Latham. 
The  first-yea/s  bird  has  the  head  light  brown  ;  a  white 
ipoi  behind  the  eyes,  and  a  white  collar  around  the 
nedk,  of  a  reddish  tinge  in  front  and  streaked  with 
brown  on  the  sides,  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  brown, 
wM*"*"g  to  yellow  ;  it  is  then  the  Brown  GuU  of  La- 
tham. After  the  first  autumnal  moult,  the  brown  sub- 
adcs  pntialYy,  and  the  ash-colour  makes  its  appearance, 
and  the  head  becomes  white,  but  spotted  with  light 
ask  Common  in  the  North  of  Europe  and  on  the 
Englith  coast 

£.  Poliocepkaiui,  Licht. ;  la  Mouetie  d  Copudbn 
Cmirtt,  Tem. ;  Ath^capped  Gull.  Head,  throat,  neck, 
vppcr  parts  bluish-grey,  under  parts  snowy-white ; 
Mack  and  white.  In  some  the  head  is  white, 
probably  Its  Winter-plumage.     NatiiFe  of  the  Brazils. 

£»  Lmcoptkalmut,  Licht. ;  la  Mouetie  a  Irii  Blanc^ 
IWb»;  Whke^ed  GuU.  Nearly  sixteen  inches  long; 
has  the  head,  throat,  part  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
pvt  of  Its  front  deep  black,  excepting  one  small  white 
Wftit  nbofe  and  another  below  the  eyes  ;  a  half-collar 
ef  wUie  on  the  back  of  the  neck  extends  on  to  its 
■ici  in  a  point,  below  which  is  a  little  bluish-ash  badge, 
nd  the  same  colour  extends  along  the  sides  of  the 
ihMi  nad  belly ;  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  the 
viag-coveiti  bluish-black  or  slate  colour;  the  wings  two 
Ums  longer  than  the  tail ;  the  secondaries  bluisn-ash, 
kii  llMir  outer  webs  black  and  tips  white ;  the  prima- 
iIm  doep  black ;  the  outer  edges  of  the  wings,  the 
of  the  belly,  the  whole  tail,  and  the  thighs 
,  the  legs  and  tarsi  very  long,  the  latter  orange  ; 
irito  pore  white ;  beak,  which  is  very  long,  coral-red, 
tipped  with  black.    Temminck  considers  this  its  Sum- 

r-plumage.     Is  native  of  the  Red  Sea. 

£.  Maculipennit,  Licht. ;  la  Mouetie  Cendrie^  IXAz- 
Sfpoited'Mringed  Guff.  From  fiflcen  to  eighteen 
in  length.  Has  a  resemblance  to  the  L.  Ridi- 
a  broad,  black  band  extends  along  the  exterior 
af  the  wing;  beneath  the  base  and  inner  webs  of  the 
tm  six  primaries  black,  with  an  elliptical  white  spot 
Mrlbotip;  biU  and  feet  red. 


L.  HrnmatorkynchtiB^  Licht ;  Bhod-red-heaked  GuU.    LARU8, 
Eighteen  inches ;  g^eral  colour  leaden-grey ;  middle  of        — 
the  back  and  wings  black,  and  the  wings  marked  with  /^^j^^ 
a  white  stripe  ;  bill  and  feet  blood-red. 

L.  Andouinii;  Andouin'i  GuU,  Back,  scapulars, 
and  wing-coverts  black;  head,  neck,  under  parts,  and 
tail  white ;  eyelids  golden ;  bill  red,  with  two  black 
cross  rays ;  feet  black.     Found  in  Sardinia. 

L.  Sabini^  Leach ;  Sabin^s  Chill.  Head  and  back 
of  the  neck  dark  ash,  becoming  deeper  on  the  back ; 
chest  and  belly  white ;  inside  of  the  moutli  and  circle 
round  the  sides  yermilion.     Native  of  Greenland. 

L.  MelanuruMf  Tem.;  Black-tailed  GulL  Upper 
parts  and  wings  dark  ash ;  scapulars,  grater  coverts, 
primaries,  and  tip  of  the  tail  white ;  bill  yellow,  its  tip 
red,  and  separated  by  black.  Native  of  the  Jiqpaa 
coast 

L.  CapidratuM^  Tem. ;  la  MouetU  a  Masque  Brun^ 
lb. ;  Brown-faced  GuU.  Rather  more  than  thirteen 
inches  in  length ;  its  tarsi  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length ; 
toes  short,  and  reddish-brown,  as  also  is  the  colour  of 
its  bill,  which  is  more  delicate  and  smaller  than  the  last 
species,  from  which  in  its  Winter-plumage  k  differs 
onlv  in  these  particulars.  But  in  Summer  the  forehead 
is  dirty  brown,  the  top  of  the  head,  clieeks,  auriculars, 
and  throat  light  brown,  the  latter  much  deeper  than  the 
others ;  the  occiput  and  neck  white.  Native  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  found  also  commonly  in  the  Orkneya, 
Scotland,  and  the  Englbh  coast. 

L.  Minutui^  Pallas ;  la  MouetU  Pygmke^  Tem. ;  LiUU 
GuU^  Lath.  Rather  more  than  ten  inches  long,  and 
the  wings  reach  an  inch  beyond  the  tail ;  the  forehead, 
space  between  the  eye  and  beak,  throat,  under  parts, 
and  tail  white  ;  occiput,  spot  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and 
on  the  auriculars  blackish-ash  ;  upper  parts  light  blue 
ash ;  all  the  wing-quills  tipped  with  a  large,  white  spacer 
inside  of  the  wings  black;  irides  and  beak  blackish- 
brown  ;  tarsi  not  quite  an  inch  long,  bright  vermilion 
red.  In  the  Summer  the  whole  head  and  top  of  tho 
nedc  black ;  a  white  stripe  crosses  behind  the  eyes  ; 
lower  part  of  the  neck  and  under  parts  white,  tinged 
with  deep  yellow;  back,  scapulars,  and  wings  clear 
light-bluish  ash ;  primaries  ash,  tipped  with  white,  as 
are  also  the  secondaries  ;  beak  lake ;  irides  deep  brown  ; 
legs  crimson.  First-year's  birds  have  the  forehead, 
ocular  regions,  under  parts,  and  two-thirds  of  the  tail 
white  ;  top  of  the  head  and  occiput  blackish-ash  ;  back 
of  the  neck  and  back  greyish-brown ;  the  little  wing- 
coverts  whitish,  spotted  with  grey  and  black ;  the  middle 
coverts  blackish-grey,  edged  with  light  brown ;  the 
greater  whitish  without  and  at  their  tips ;  the  first  four 
primaries  black  on  their  tips  and  outer  webs  white  on 
the  inner ;  the  next  three  ashy  without,  and  tipped  with 
white ;  tail  terminated  by  a  broad  black  band.  Com- 
mon in  the  Eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Russia, 
Livonia,  and  Finland ;  occasionally  also  in  England. 

See  Linniei  SyUema  NaturtB  H  Gmclin  ;  BuflTon, 
Hitioire  det  Oiieaux  ;  Temminck,  Manuel  da  Oiseaux 
^Europe  et  Planches  ColoriSe$ ;  Pennant,  British  Zoology; 
Latham,  General  History  of  Birds. 


LARYNX^  Fr.  larynx,  laregau ;  Gr.  \apv^^,  gula,    part  of  the  neck,  vulgariy  named  the  Pomum  Adamip 
gMiiur*  Adam's  apple. 

A  cvtHage  fimning  the  protuberance  in  the  anterior 
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l^e  nony  for  th«yr  ina.4S«s 
8p«0t  Among  wanton  taiwet. 

SJMiom.     The  BoJke  of  Colin  Cloui. 

Aod  with  yonr  piteous  Uyei  hare  leara*d  to  breed 
Compaision  in  a  coantrey^/affrf  hart. 

Speiuer,    jittropkei. 


■•  Thy  broomegroues 


Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  batchelor  loucs, 
Being  Imuc'lome, 

Shakipfmre.     Trmpnt,  fol.  14. 

Hos  far  the  sportful  Muse  with  myrtle  bound, 
Has  suog  where  lovely  iai$ct  may  be  found. 

Diydem.     Ovid,    Jri  of  Love, 

LASSITUDE,  Fr.  UmUutU,  laueie ;  Sp.  lassitud ; 
Lat  lamiudo^  from  Uunu,  contraction  of  lacititt,  from 
loeere,  to  draw,  Itaque  vaccm  lassce  dicuntur  cum  diu 
iMi  iadantur."     Vossius. 

Exhanstion  of  stirnpfth  or  spirits ;  weariness  or  fatigue 
proceeding^  from  exhaustion;   generally,  weariness  or 

IVe  one  is  called  crudttie,  y*  other /ottt/iM^,  whiche  althoaghe  they 
bewordes  made  of  LAtyne,  hauynge  none  apte  Englyshe  wordethere- 
lbrf,yet  by  the  defynytions  and  more  ample  declaration  of  them,  they 
ibll  be  vnderstande  su^cyeutely,  and  from  bensefoniie  vted  Cor 
Eagl^he.  Sir  Thomas  Elfoi,  book  iv.  ch.  i. 


is  remedied  by  bathing,  or  anointing  with  oile  and  warm 
The  Cause  is,  for  that  all  iat$itude  is  a  kind  of  contusion,  and 
compressoo  o(  the  parts ;  and  bathing,  and  anointing  give  a  relaaa- 
tioi,  or  eflMlUtioB. 

Bacon,    Natural  History,  (knt,  viii.  sec.  730. 

The  corporeal  instruments  of  action  being  strained  to  a  high 
pildi,  or  detained  io  a  tone,  will  soon  feel  a  /assitude,  somewhat  olTeo- 
sietoMtare. 

Barrow.     tVorkt,  vol.  iii.  fol.  204.     Sermon  16. 

Cold  tremours  come,  with  mighty  love  of  rest, 
Convulsive  yawning*,  tatntude  and  pains 
That  sting  the  burden'd  brows,  fatigue  the  loins, 
And  rack  the  joints,  and  every  torpid  limb. 

Armstrong.     The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  book  i. 

LAST,  A.  S.  liEsie,  Formula  lignea  tutoria,  Ger. 
U^  fiom  the  obsolete  leissen,  imitari,  to  imitate. 
Wachtit.  From  the  GoUi.  lacisyan,  tcquU  to  follow, 
{wddat-vedigiui^  Serenius.)     It  is  applied  to 

The  pattern  or  form  of  a  foot ;  the  mould  or  shape 
01  which  shoes  are  made. 

£ft  Una,  well-hammer'd  soles  protect  thy  feet, 
Thro'  freezing  snows,  and  rains,  and  soaking  sleet 
Should  the  big  hut  extend  the  shoe  too  wide, 
Eaeb  stone  will  wrench  the  unwary  step  aside. 

Gay,     Trivia,  book  i.  T.  35. 

Lot.  adj.    See  Late. 

Lmt,  9.  \      A.  S.  Iteti-an ;  D.  leeiten,  durare, 

hk'wnnOt  n.  {perdurare^  from  last,  postr emus,  qui 
Li'imcGLV,  i  enim  diutissimS  omnium  perdurai 
L4'tTiNON£8s.  J  UU  pottremus  omnium  dennit^  poiU 

omnttffn  manet     Skinner. 
To  stay,  remain,  or  continue  last ;  to  continue,  to 
;  to  wear  for  a  long  time. 

^  eorow  ft  ^is  drede  lastid  him  ^re  ^ere. 

R,  Bnmnef  p.  85. 

alle  thingis  hane  ye  charitie  ech  to  othire  in  yoursilff  algattt 
',  far  charitie  keuenth  the  multitude  of  synnes. 

mclif,     1  Peiir,  ch.  iv. 

Trewiy  I  was  greatly  reioysec  in  myne  herte,  of  her  faire  bebeetet, 
'  mt  to  be  slawe  in  all  that  she  me  wold  ordem  whyl  my 

Chtmeer,     The  Testament  of  Lone,  book  ii.  p.  493. 

Als  for  any  man  maie  knowe 
Th«rt  iasteth  nothing  but  a  thro  we. 

Gomer,    Con/.  Am,    Pre^gyve,  p.  11. 
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Injustice  never  yet  took  ioMling  root, 
Nor  held  that  long,  impiety  did  win. 

Daniel.    History  of  Civil  ffar#,  book  i. 

And  covenants  bett^-ixt  them  surely  seal'd. 
Each  to  the  othei  lastingly  to  bind. 

Drayton,     The  Barons*  Wars,  book  iii. 

This  circle  and  ring  of  things  returning  always  to  their  principles 
will  never  cease  as  long  as  the  world  lasts, 

Hahewill.    Apologie,  ch.  iii.  sec.  6.  fol.  4 1 . 

Nothing  procureth  the  lasting  of  trees,  bushes,  and  herbs,  so  much 
as  often  cutting. 

Baeon,    Natural  History,  Cent,  vu  sec.  586. 

The  particular  circumstances,  for  which  the  automata  of  this  kind 
are  most  eminent,  may  be  reduced  to  theste  four.  1.  The  lastingneu 
of  their  motion,  without  needing  of  a  new  supply. 

mikins.     Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  183.    D^dalus,  ch.  iiL 

Quoth  Gibber  to  Pope,  "  Tho*  in  verse  you  foreclose 
ril  have  the  last  word  ;  for,  by  G — ,  I'll  wrile  prose." 
Poor  Colly,  thy  reasoning  is  none  of  the  strongest, 
For  know,  the  last  word  is  the  word  that  lasts  longest. 

Pope.     The  Dunciad,  book  i.  note  v.  109. 

Your  sufferings  are  of  a  short  duration,  your  joy  will  last  for  ever. 
Hart.     Meditations  on  Christ's  Death  and  Pauion,  note  2. 

Last,  \  Last  is  with  us  (says  Skinner)  a  kind 
La'staoe.  J  of  weight  from  the  A.  S.  hleest-an^  be* 
hktttan,  onerare ;  to  load,  or  impose  a  burthen  ;  Ger. 
laMt%  a  load  or  weight ;  whence  (he  adds)  our  lastage^ 
a  toll  or  tribute  upon  ships  of  burthen.  Laslage  is  also 
applied  to  the  ballast^  (q,  v.)  and  to  the  load  itself  By 
21  Richard  II.  c.  18.,  '*  All  maner  of  ships  accustomed 
to  come  to  the  said  port  (s.  of  Caleis)  out  of  the  Coun- 
trey  of  England  shall  bring  with  them  all  their  laHage 
of  good  stones  convenient  for  stuffing  the  said  beakens." 
Rastal,  p.  47.  By  31  Edward  I.  a  weip:ht  is  declared  to 
be  fourteen  stone,  two  weights  of  wool  to  make  a  sacke, 
and  twelve  sacks  a  Itut,  A  last  of  herrings  to  contain 
ten  thousand,  &c.  Jd,  p.  524.  And  see  Spelman,  in  r. 
Last, 

A  last  of  white-herrings  is  tweUe  barrels,  of  red-herrings  20  cades 
or  thousand  ;  and  of  pilchards  10,000  ;  of  com  10  quarters,  and  in 
some  parts  of  England  21  quarters;  of  wool  12  sacks  ;  of  leather 20 
dickers,  ur  ten  score  ;  of  hides  or  skins  12  doien ;  of  pitch,  tar,  or 
avhes  14  barrels ;  of  gun»powder  24  firkins,  weighing  a  hundred 
pound  each.  Tom/ine.     Law  Dictionary, 

LATANIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dioecia^ 
order  Monadelphia^  natural  order  Palma,  Generic 
character :  male  flower,  spathe  many-leaved ;  calyx, 
three-leaved  ;  stamens,  fifleen  or  sixteen,  female  flower 
unknown  ;  drupe  corticose  ;  three-seeded. 

Two  species,  palms,  natives  of  the  Islands  of  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon. 

LATCH,  v."^      A.  S.  Imcc-an^  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize. 

Latch,  n,     >to  catch.     See  Lace. 

La'tcuet.  j  To  lay  hold  of,  to  seize,  to  catch ; 
the  noun  is  applied  to— that  which  catches,  and  holds 
fast,  a  door. 

And  if  |;e  latche  Lycre,  let  h^'m  nat  askapie. 

Piers  Plouhman.     fision,  p.  3S. 


Ne  ^at  mede  may  latche,  make^  liiel  tale. 


Id.    16,  p.  58. 


bauh  l|ers  and  latehe^d-nwers.  and  tolleres  knocke 
Let  hem  abtde  ttl  ^  bord  be  drawe. 

Id    lb.  p.  143. 

Maid  ¥orgh  ^  Lundries  fro  London  i<  katched. 
With  hors  &  hameis  Bristow  hu  scho  latched. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  120. 

Loue  will  none  other  bird  catch 
lliough  he  set  either  nette  or  latch. 

Chancer,     The  Rcmnni  of  the  Rose,  foL  123. 
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^•^tr^t  OUendtar,    March,  ▼.  9S 
If  «uer  benceforthy  thoa 
4  r..  .c  .ui-ai  *W4Nk«.  to  his  eDtruice  open, 

?* 'jH  i  UsH»|»  I  111*  body  more,  with  thy  embneeiy 
I  vk  ai  Uvwwe  •  death,  at  crueQ  for  tbM 
A*  ih^m  »rl  tender  to't 

Shahpeofe.     muter' t  Tale^  foL  295. 

I    But  I  baue  words 

Thst  woaM  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  vfte, 
Where  bearing  should  not  iaieh  them. 

Id,    Macbeth^  fol  147. 

I  find  tbe  Utch  thy  fingers  tovcb'd  before. 

Tby  sneUuig  Byrrfa  comes  dropping  off  the  door. 

Pamei,    The  Gift  of  Poetry, 

Latch,  laUA*d^  or  letch%  lick'd  over,  Udur,  to  lick, 
Fr.    Hanmer. 

But  hftSt  thou  yet  iaichi  tbe  Athenian's  eyes, 
With  the  kme-iuyce,  as  I  did  bid  thee  doe  ? 

Skakspettre.    Midtummer  Night* »  Dream^  fol.  153. 


La'telt, 

La'tsnisb, 

La'ttxb, 

LtA^TTEKMOREy 

La'tbwaro, 

IaA^TXD, 
JjAfVEBMD, 


Goth,  lata,  tarduMy  slow ;  A.  S. 
U^^  late;  D.  laet ;  Sw.,  l(U,  Goth. 
latifan ;  A.  S.  lat-ian ;  lat-an^  tar^ 
dare,  morturi,  to  be  or  cause  to  be 
slow,  to  retard,  to  delay,  to  let 
Late,  the  adj,  let  or  letted,  hindered, 
kept  back  or  behind,  retarded,  de- 
layed ;  it  is  referred  to  lime  back  or 
past,  not  long  before,  as  the  late  rvign,  not  that  preced- 
ing it,  the  late  king,  not  any  preceding  him ;  and  is 
tiius  extended  to  any  person  or  thing,  lately  in  being. 

^at  yis  gode  folk  of  Troie  ouer  come  were  at  ^e  ieut, 

JL  OUmcetter,  p.  19. 

He  regnes  after  bim,  &  /o/e  bad  ]w  coroune. 

R,  Bmnne,  p.  149. 

Next  yt  iattere  fest  }at  b  of  our  Lady. 

Id.  p.  308. 

Martha  seith  to  him,  I  wool  that  he  achal  rise  agen  in  the  agein 
rising  of  the  iatte  day.  mdi/.    John,  ch.  xi. 

Martha  said  vnto  him :  I  know  yt  he  shal  rise  agaiue  in  the  resor* 
rection  at  the  last  day.  Bib/ej  Anno  1551. 

Then  comelh  the  sinne  that  men  clepen  Tarditas,  as  when  a  man 
is  iatered  ot  taryed  or  he  wol  tourne  to  God. 

Chaucer.    The  Penonei  Tale,  p.  347. 

'  His  disciples  said  unto  hi :  Master,  y*  Jewes  lately  sought  meanes 
to  stone  thee,  and  wylt  thou  go  thyther  agayne. 

Bible,  Anno  1 551.    John,  ch.  xi. 

Is  it  mete  that  the  carnal  be  first,  k  that  thing  to  oe  iatermore, 
which  is  spiritual  &  gosUy.  Udall.    Marhe,ch/u 

1  should  be  loath 

To  meet  the  rudeness,  aud  swill'd  ia«olence, 
Of  such  late  wassailers. 

Milton.     Comut,  1.  181. 

O  woods,  O  fountains,  hillocks,  dales  and  bow'rs, 
With  other  reho  late  I  taught  your  shades 
To  answer,  and  resound  farr  other  song. 

Jd.    Paradise  Lost,  book  x.  I.  861. 

This  tatter  rill  also  is  the  last  that  I  doo  reade  of  on  the  South 
side,  and  likewise  on  the  West  and  North,  till  we  haue  sailed  to  S. 
Jes  baie. 

Holinshed,    The  Description  of  Britaine,  vol.  i.  ch.  xii.  p.  1 10. 

They  deserue  much  more  to  be  reprehended  than  I  will  vouchsafe 
to  attempt  in  this  my  lateward  treatise. 

Id.     The  Description  of  Scotland^  vol.  t.  ch.  xiii.  p.  22. 


L  AT 


I  for  his  sake  will  leava 


Thy  bosome,  and  the  glorie  next  to  thee 
Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  laslly  die. 

Milton,     Paradite  Lost,  book  liL  1. 240. 

Now  spurres  the  lated  traueller  apace^ 
To  gayne  the  timely  iane. 

Shahspeare.    Macbeth,  loL  14L 

— — ^— ^— Friends,  come  hither^ 

I  am  so  lated  in  the  world,  that  I 
Haue  lost  my  way  for  euer. 

Id.    Antony  and  Cleopatra^  IbL  355. 

Such  was  that  imaee,  so  it  smird 
With  seeming  kindness,  which  beguird 
Your  Thyrsi's  lately,  when  he  thought 
He  had  his  fleeting  Ccelia  caughC 

muier.    To  the  Mhlahie  Pat. 

Periiaps  some  doctor,  of  tremendous  pannch, 
Awful  and  deep,  a  black  abyss  of  drink, 
Out-lives  them  ail ;  and  from  his  bury'd  flock 
Retiring,  full  of  rumination  sad, 
Laments  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times. 

Thomson,    Aufmmk 

To  crown  Achilles'  valiant  friend  with  praise 
At  length  he  dooms ;  and,  that  his  last  of  daya 
Shall  set  in  glory,  bids  him  drive  the  fot ; 
Nor  unattended  see  the  shades  below. 

Pope,    Homer.    Iliad,  book  ZvL 

Your  lateness  in  life  (as  you  so  soon  call  it)  might  ba  inpiopar  to 
begin  the  world  with,  but  almost  tbe  eldest  men  may  bope  to  ••» 
changes  in  a  court 

Pope,     fVorhs.     Swift  to  Qay,  i^n».  23^  1727. 

Even  he,  who  long  the  House  of  Com— ns  lad, 
That  hydra  dire,  with  many  a  gaping  bead, 
Found  by  experience,  to  bis  latest  breath, 
Envy  could  only  be  subdu*d  by  death. 

Jenyns,    Bsrmoe,  ep.  i  book  L 

What,  indeed,  will  be  the  particular  effoets  in  tba  first  instance,  o^ 
that  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  tba  ait  of  printing  must 
sooner  or  later  produce,  and  of  that  spirit  of  rtformation  with  wbieb 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  accompanied,  it  is  beyond  tbe  raacb  of  human 
sagacity  to  conjecture. 

Stewart.     Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,    IntrodstduMf  part  ii. 
sec  1. 

LATEEN  Bath,  in  French  voil&  latiTiet,  triangalar 
sails,  frequently  used  by  small  vessels  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  also  in  the  Eastern  seas^-can  they  be  qutiti 
Latina  ? 

LATENT,!      Fr.  latent;  It,  laiente;  Lat  latens, 

La'tency.  J  present  participle  of /a^-«re;  Gr.  X^^- 
€iPy  to  lie  hidden  or  concealed. 

Lying  hidden  or  concealed;  secret,  remote  from 
view. 

My  latent  sense  thy  happier  thought  explore^ 
And  injur'd  Maro  to  himself  restores. 
Resesmmon^    Poems.     To  the  Earl  of  Roscommon  by  Mr,  Needier, 

Every  breach  of  veracity  indicates  some  latent  vice,  or  aome 
criminal  intention,  which  an  individual  is  ashamed  to  avow.  And 
beace  the  peculiar  beauty  of  openness  or  sincerity. 

Stewart.     Outlines  of  Moral  Philosopky,  pb  271. 

The  uudesignedness  of  the  agreements  (which  nndesiguedneia  ia 
gathered  from  their  lattncy,  their  minuteness,  their  obliquity,  tbe 
suitableness  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  consist,  to  the  placea 
in  which  those  circumstances  occur,  and  the  circuitous  references  by 
which  they  are  traced  out)  demonstrates  that  they  have  not  been 
produced  by  meditation,  or  by  any  fraudulent  contrivance. 

Paley,    Evidences,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  cb.  vii.  p.  1B5* 

LATEPORA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Fossil  Corals, 
established  by  Rafinesque,  and  referred  to  the  family  of 
Tvbriporidee,  but  most  probably  a  Madreporida,  allied 
to  Porites  reticulata  of  Ellis  and  Solander,  pi.  liv. 

Generic  character.  Body  stony,  composed  of  cham* 
bered  tubes ;  dissepiments,  with  many  rows  of  regular 
lateral  pores. 
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UTHB. 


UTBPO*      Tbe  type  is  £.  a/6ii,  found  in  North  America ;   it  is 
fiA.      formed  of  five  or  six-sided  tubes,  soldered  side  by  side. 
LATERAL,")     Fr,  laieral ;  It  laUrale  ;  Lat,  la- 
La'tsrallt,    >teralU^  from  laiu^  lateru,  the  side^  a 
Latera'lity.  J  latendo  (Vossius)  quia  lateat,  cojida^ 
iurque  sub  tunUia;  because  it  lies  and  is  concealed  under 
the  arm-pits. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  side ;  belonging  to»  proceed- 
ing firom,  the  side. 

.  Thwart  of  tbcM  at  fierre 

Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  wtodes 
Eunu  and  Zephir  with  their  lateral  noise. 

hRlton.    Paradite  Lui,  book  s.  L  705. 

For  some  couple  latetrUig  or  side-wise,  as  worms. 

Sir  Tkmmi  Brown.    Pklg^  Bmmf^  book  UL  di.  svii. 

These  laitraMHei  ii  nan  are  not  onelj  ftdlible,  if  relatively  drteN 
■incd  into  each  otbo*,  but  made  in  refefcnce  nolo  the  beaveos  and 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Jd*    U,  book  iv.  ch.  ▼. 

In  A  field  of  ripe  com  blown  upon  by  the  wind,  there  will  appear 
as  it  were  waves  of  a  colour  (at  least  gradually)  differing  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  field ;  the  wind,  bv  depressing  some  of  the  ears, 
mod  not  at  the  same  time  others,  making  the  one  refiect  more  from 
the  iaieral  and  stmwv  parts  than  do  the  rest 
£ofl€.  Work$^  voL  i.  p«  678.  Ea^erimeHttU  Hitiory  of  Coloun, 
ch.  iii. 

LATH,    ")     A.S.  laUa;   Ger.  IcdU;   Fr.  latU; 
La'thino,  >-Low  Lat.  UUtB,     Francis  (says  Wachter) 
La'thy.    J  lid-on,  est  secare,  separare^  to  cut,  to 
separate.     It  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  lithe^  iu  a  conse- 
quential application ;  thin,  slender. 

In  plastering  likewise  of  onr  fairest  houses  ouer  our  heads,  we  vse 
to  laie  first  a  Laiue  or  two  of  white  morter  tempered  with  haire  rpon 
iaihM. 
Hoiifuhtd,    The  DetcriptUm  of  England^  vol.  i.  ch«  zli.  p.  315. 

A  small  kiln  consists  of  an  oaken  frame,  lathed  on  every  side. 

Mortimer.     Huebandry, 

"  A  home  should  be  built,  or  with  brick,  or  with  stone/* 
Why  'tis  plaster  and  lath  ;  and  I  think  that's  all  one. 

Prinr.    Down  Hall,  a  Ballad,  (1715.) 

LiaihM  an  made  of  fir  for  inside  pkistering  and  pantile  lathing, 

Mojtom.     Mechameal 


The  which  he  toesed  to  and  fro  amain 
And  eft  hia  Uithg  falchion  brandished. 

ff>ff/.     On  the  Abute  of  Travelling, 

LATHE,  (a  Turner^s,)  perhaps  from  lith-ian.    See 
Lithe. 

Could  turn  his  word,  and  oath,  and  faith^ 
As  many  ways  as  in  a  lath, 

Butler.    HudiBratf  part  iii.  can.  2. 

Lathb,  \     In  Law  Lat.  ItBsium;  A.  S.  l€ethe^ 

Lathe-reeve.  J /«/A,  which  Spelman  derives  from 

the  A.  S.  lath-dan f  ge-lath-ian,  congregare  ;  to  assemble 

tog-ether,  q.  d.  an  assembly  or  convention. 

Lathe  is  also  applied  to  a  bam  or  granary,  sc.  a  place 

where  com  or  grain  is  brought  together  or  stored.     Skin- 

ner  thinks  from  2ade,  because  laden  with  the  produce 

of  harvest. 

Why  ne  had  thou  put  the  capel  in  the  latke  T 

Chaucer.    The  Bevet  Tale,  ▼.4085. 

At  Alured  divided  the  shires  first,  so  to  him  is  owing  the  constitu* 
tion  of  hundreds,  tithings,  lathes,  and  wapentakes. 

Selden,    IlhutraiionM  of  Droj^ton'a  Polf-dbiom,  song  11. 

These  shires  aln  he  [Alfred]  brake  into  lesser  parts,  wbenof  senw 
were  cnllad  iaihi$  of  the  word  galaihiany  which  is  to  aisnmhlo 
togitber. 

BoHntked.    TheDemr^tion  of  England,  voU  L  ch.  iv.  p.  358. 

lo  some  counties  there  is  an  intermediate  division,  between  the 
shire  mnd  the  hnndreds,  as  lathet\n  Kent,  and  rap«s  in  Sussex,  each  of 
theoi  containiiig  about  three  or  four  hundreds  a  piece.  These  had 
formerly  their  lathe'reewes  and  npe-reeves,  acting  in  subordination 
to  the  sbire-reeve. 

BlachMtone,    Commeniariet.    introdmcHon^  sec.  4.  p.  116. 


LA^HER»  a.  '\     Junius  says.  To  smear  with  the  LATHER. 

La'tber,  «.        vfoam  of  soapy  water.     Ge-lethred        — 

La'therino,  n.J  is  rendered  by   Somner,  mollittu,    LATIN, 
made  soft,  litherot  tender,  from  ge-lUhrian,  (see  Lithe,) 
emoUirt,  to  soften.     Lye  thinks  it  (ge-lethred)  may  be 
inteqireted  Mhered  or  in  a  lather. 

The  words  are  common  in  speech,  but  not  in  writing ; 
the  horse  was  in  a  lather;  i.  e.  a  foaming  sweat ;  the 
barber  lathered  his  chin. 

The  dsmsel  with  the  soap-ball  lathered  him  with  great  expeditios, 
raising  flakes  of  snow. 

Snslfar/.    13lBRQMtfote,veLiilp.281. 

I  shall  be  utisfied  with  the  lathering  of  my  beard,  replied  the 
squire,  at  least  at  present.  Id.    /6.  p.282. 

LATHRiEA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Bidy^ 
iiamia,  order  Angiospermia,  Generic  character :  calyx 
four-cleft,  depressed,  glands  at  the  base  of  the  sutures 
of  the  germ  en  ;  capsule  one-celled. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Europe. 

LATUROBIUM,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  short- 
winged,  Pentameroui.  Coleopterous  insects,  belonging 
to  the  family  Staphylinida,  established  by  Gravenhorst. 

Generic  character.  Head  quite  free,  with  a  ring-like 
neck,  lip  deeply  nicked;  palpi  fttiform,  ending  in  a 
small,  pointed,  often  indistinct,  joint;  the  maxillary 
palpi  larger  than  those  of  the  lips ;  antenna  inserted 
before  the  eyes,  near  the  base  of  the  jaws ;  anterior 
tarsi  dilated. 

These  insects  live  on  the  remains  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances ;  they  are  very  active,  and  turn  up 
their  tails  when  irritated,  or  wish  to  menace  their  enemy, 
from  whence  they  are  commonly  called  Cock-tails, 
Many  species  are  known,  and  they  are  all  found  in 
Europe.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  elongatum,  Grav. 
Panzer,  Faun.  Germ.  pL  ix.  fig.  13.  Stephen  in  his 
Catalogfue  indicates  seventeen  British  species. 

LATHYRUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  D/o- 
delphia,  order  Decandria,  natural  order  Leguminoste, 
Generic  character:  the  two  upper  segments  of  the 
calyx  shorter ;  style  flat,  broader  above,  and  woolly  on 
the  upper  surface. 

A  genus  of  more  than  forty  species,  mostly  natives 
of  Europe.  L.  aphaca,  nisaolia,  hirsutus,  protends, 
sylvestris.  latifolius,  palustris,  and  sylvalicus,  are  natives 
of  England  ;  L.  latifolius  is  the  everlasting  pea;  of  the 
exotic  species,  tlie  most  remarkable  is  the  L.  odoratus, 
the  fragrant  sweet  pea,  a  native  of  Sicily,  of  which  there 
are  three  distinct  varieties ;  that  called  the  Painted  Lady 
was  introduced  from  Ceylon. 
LA'TIN,  V.  T 

As  used  by  Wilson — To  interlard  the 
discourse  with  Latin  words  or  phrases 
Latinism  ;  an  idiom  or  phraseology 
peculiar  to  the  Latiji  tongue. 


La'tinism, 

La'tinist, 

Lati'nitt, 

La'tinize, 

La'tinlt. 


TKs  interpretacios  also,  do  both  (he  moste  number  and  the  best 
lemed  of  the  latinutee  best  alowe. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.    Ptahne  4.  note. 

Such  fellowcs  will  so  Latine  their  tongues,  that  the  simple  cannot 
but  wonder  at  their  talke,  and  tbinke  surely  they  speak  by  some 
revelacioo. 

WUiom.    Arie  of  Bhetorae,(\iSZ,)  hook  in. 

Bretheren,  this  matter  of  Latinity  h  but  a  straw,  hot  let  me  say 
this  willing  defence  of  a  plain  felshood,  is  a  block,  which  your  rery 
friends  cannot  but  stumble  at. 

Nnll.     Works,  vol.  iii.  fol.  389.    A  SkoH  Answer  in  the  TMiow 
ymdication  of  Smectgwrn 
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r-         Ht  [JortiB]  Wit  t  tottr  of  troth,  wilhotil  hovering  over  th« 
£.     ^ooray  abjM  of  KepticUm ;  and  a  frieod  to  free  eDquirjr,  without 

fOfiBg  into  the  drtanr  and  pathless  wilds  of  iaiUudimariamtm, 
CE.  Jir,  Parr.     TracU  bjf  a  Warimrtoman,  p.  194. 

The  nalioo  was  less  governed  by  laws  than  by  customs,  which  ad- 
Mttad  a  great  latUmde  of  inlerpretatioD. 

Hmwu,     History  of  Emgitrnd,  vol.  i.  p.  214.  Appendix  1. 

LATRANT,  Lat.  lalraiu^  present  participle  of  te- 
trwrtt  to  bark  ;  quod  rd  voce  indicant,  qutt  noctu  latent, 
ktratos  appdlaius.  Varr.  lib.  vi.     Vossius  prefers  ab 


clamorous,  noisy. 

Thy  care  be  first  the  Tarioos  gifts  to  trace. 
The  miDds  and  genius  of  the  latramt  race. 

7\ekeii,    On  Himtmg, 


Whose  iairant  stomachs  oft  amplest 
The  daep-laid  plans  their  dreams  suggest 

Qretm. 


The  Spleen. 


LATREUTICAL,  Gr.  XaT/>ew-€iv,  «emrf,  mini»- 
trun,  to  lenre,  to  minister. 

Thd  k  this  sacred  supper  there  is  t  sacrifice  in  that  i«nse  wherein 
thi  falbars  spake,  none  oi  us  ever  doubted :  but  that  is  then,  either 
htrmlieai,  as  Bdlarain  distinguishes  it  not  ill,  or  eucharisticaL 

Haii,    No  Peace  wUh  JRowte,  sec.  4. 

LATRIDIUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Teiramerout^ 
CoUopUrouM  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Trogoiitid€B^ 
ottUished  by  Ilerbst 

Oaurie  character.  Palpi  very  short,  the  maxillary 
fdpi  scarcely  prominent ;  mandibles  small,  not  pro- 
aneBt ;  animruB  larger  than  the  head,  formed  of  eleven 
joists,  the  secood  joint  longer  than  the  following,  the 
dsb  formed  of  three  joints.  The  joints  of  the  <artt 
cMbe;  the  body  long  and  narrow. 

These  insects,  which  are  generally  of  a  small  size, 
life  IB  old  wood  and  walls  in  houses.     The  type  is  L. 
finatraiuM  of  Latreille.     Herbst,  Col.  ▼.  pi.  ilir.  fig.  1. 
Piete  aig  nineteen  British  species. 
LATTEN,  orl      Fr.  laiton,  leton  ;  It.  oUone,  lot- 
Wtouh.  J  tone ;  Sp.  alaton,  laion;  D.  lattoen; 

Ckr.  UUon  ;  of  unknown  Etymology.  Hickes  {Granu 
FmeO'Tkeotioca,  p.  96)  says,  Ferrum  stanno  obductum. 
(hnda  a  Cimbrico  latun,  aurichalcum^  quan  gladtun, 
c  mMort  tpUndido.  And  Serenius  adds,  from  gho, 
■pftmfgre,  to  shine.     See  Tin. 

Afdideacon  Nares  contends  that  it  is  brass,  not  tin  ; 
iid  so  the  Manuel  Lexique  renders  Laiton,  mital  cont' 
poak  4e  athre  rouge  et  de  calamine.  Ben  Jonson  ren- 
den  oricAa/c^um  (Hor.  An  Poet.  202.)  by  UOten. 

I  fn  ss  flawme  of  fier,  and  hise  feet  lyk  iatomn. 

iVieiif.    ApoeaHptf  ch.  ii. 

Hit  htfaue^as  imiomm  bright 

The  Rime  of  Sire  Thtpae,  v.  13806. 


I  know  that  Alexander  was  adorned  with  roost  excellent  vertues,  LATTICE, 
and  hurl  with  very  few  known  vices.     For  therein  it  seemeth  be  hath  — 

latticed  up  Cmsar,  and  many  others  of  the  chiefest  in  tho  Greek  and      LAUD. 
Roman  history. 
Sir  Thomat  North.    Plutarch,  fol.  621.    Alexander  and  Qt»ar. 

Holding  a  latti*  still  before  his  face, 

Through  which  he  still  did  peep  as  forward  he  did  pace. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  11 

Pht.  Bring  in  the  lettiee  cap ;  you  must  be  shaved,  sir. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     Monsieur  Thomas,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

What  cure  has  he  ?     Bawdb.    Armies  of  tkose  we  call 

Physicians,  some  with  glisters, 

Some  with  lettice»cap9,  some  posset-drinks. 

Id.     Thierry  and  Theodoret,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

The  cornea  of  flies,  wasps,  &c.  are  to  common  an  entertainment 
with  the  microscope,  that  every  body  knows  it  ie  a  curious  piece  of 
latticework. 

Derhim.    Physioo-Theology,  book  viii.  ch.  iii.  note  I, 


).\     Junius  says,  Cancelli  ferrei ;  q.  (2. 
yletl'isen  ;  impeditnt  ferrumentum  ; 


LATTICE,  V. 

La'tTICB,  91. 

bars  that  Ui  or  hinder  an  entrance  into  places 
by  them.  Skinner,  (among  other  conjectures,) 
the  D.  laUe,  a  laih ;  and  thus  meaning  lathei' 
or  work  of  lathi.  GiflTord  observes  that  laUica 
^ytmonA  colours,  or  chequers,  as  they  were  sometimes 
edkd,  formed  (and  still  form)  a  very  common  ale-house 
i^D.  Ben  Jonaon,  Every  Man  in  hu  Humour,]  act  iii. 
ae.  1.  note. 
IsdHee-cape  ;  in  cheqner  or  net- work. 

¥m  o«t  o(  Iks  wyadowe  of  my  house  I  loked  thorow  the  letteaee. 

Mie^Amml^l.    Prmirhee,  c^  wiu 
TOU  ZUT. 


O'er  their  heads 


Hugo  alders  weave  their  canopies,  and  shed 
Disparted  moonlight  through  the  latticed  boughs. 

Gloter.     T%e  jitheniad  book  xxvii. 


These  supplied 


Of  texture  firm  a  lattice-work,  that  brac'd 
The  new  machine,  and  it  became  a  chair. 

Cowper.     The  Task,  book  i. 

LAVANDULA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia^  order  Gymnoipermia.  Generic  character : 
calyx  ovate,  obscurely  toothed,  attended  by  a  bractea  ; 
corolla  reversed  ;  stamens  enclosed  in  the  tube. 

Seven  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  of 
the  Canary  Islands.  The  L.  tipica  is  that  chiefly  culti- 
vated for  Perfumery. 

LAVATERA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Monet- 
ddphia,  order  Pdyandria,  natural  order  Malvacem. 
Generic  character:  calyx  double,  exterior  three-cleft, 
capstiles  numerous,  one-seeded. 

A  genus,  containing  fourteen  species,  natives  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere.  L.  arhorea  is  a  native  of  Eng- 
land ;  L.  trimeitrii,^  native  of  Spain,  is  a  showy  annual, 
of  frequent  cultivation  in  the  gardens. 


LAUD,  V. 
Laud,  n. 
La'udable, 
La'udably, 
La'uditive,  n. 
La'udatory,  n. 
La'udatort,  adj.  ^ 


Fr.  loi ;  It.  laude  ;  Sp.  laud ; 
Lat.  lauM,  which  Tooke  considers 
to  be  the  A.  S.  hlio9,  past  parti- 
>>ciple  of  hli*an,  celebrare^  to  cele« 
brate.     See  Los. 

To  celebrate ,  the  deeds,  the 
great  or  good  qualities ;  the  merits 


of  any  person  or  thing ;  to  praise,  to  commend. 

If  thou  tamdett  and  ioyest  any  wight,  for  he  is  stuffed  with  ioche 
■MDcr  richesse,  thou  art  in  that  beleue  begiled. 

Chaucer.     The  Testament  of  Lme^  book  i.  p.  479. 

His  stone  is  the  grene  emeraude 
To  whom  Is  geuen  many  a  lamde. 

Gower.     Conf.  Apu  book  fit.  p.  214. 

So  do  well  avd  thou  shalt  haue  laude  of  the  same  (that  is  to  say 
of  the  ruler.) 
T^ndail.     tVorkes,  fol.  111.     The  Obedience  of  a  Ckrietian  Man. 

Who  is  lyke  thee  P     So  gloryous  in  holynessei  fearfuU,  laudable, 

k  that  shewtst  wondres. 

Bible,  Amno  1551.     Exodus,  ch.  xv. 

Was.    Tis  called  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord, 
iino.  Laud  be  to  heauen : 

Kuen  there  my  life  most  end. 

Shakspecre.    Henry  IF.  Second  Part,  klL.  9$, 
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L  A  U 


L  A  U 


LAUD. 
LAUOBR. 


But  I  remember  now 


I  am  in  this  earthly  world  :  where  to  do  barme 
Is  often  laudable,  to  do  good  sometime 
Accounted  dangerous  folly. 

Id.    Afac^e/A,  ibl.  145. 

Sir  Richard  Scrope  is  depriued  of  the  cbancellorsbippe  which  be 
had  gouemed  laudably. 

Stow.    jRichard  II.  Anno  1382. 

I  have  no  purpose  to  enter  ioto  a  laudative  of  learning,  or  to  make 
a  hymn  to  the  Muses. 

Bacon,     fVoriM,  vol.  i.  p.  21.     0/  the  Advancement  of  Learmng^ 
book  i. 

My  discourse  yet  shall  not  be  altogether  iaudaioiy;  but,  as 
Samuel's,  led  in  with  exhortation  and  carried  out  with  threatening. 

Hall.     Sermon,  March  24,  1613. 

Not  simply  aconfatation,  but  a  modest  confutation  with  a/aaMl(ilor|r 
«f  itself  obtruded  in  the  very  first  word.  . 
Milton.     Worki,  vol.  i.  fol.  106.    An  dipologyfor  Smeeij/mnmm* 

i Saint  Austin  himself]  acknowledges  those  virtuous  dispositions 
deeds  to  be  the  gift  of  God,  to  be  laudable,  to  proeure  some  re- 
ward, to  avail  so  far,  that  they,  because  of  them,  shall  receive  a  more 
tolerable  and  mild  treatment  from  divine  justice. 

Barrow.     WorJki,  vol.  iii.  fol.  462.     Sermon  40. 

Yet,  in  my  opinion,  obsolete  words  may  then  be  laudably  revived, 
when  either  they  are  more  sounding,  or  more  significant  than  those  in 
practice.  Dryden.    Dedication  to  Juvenal. 

But  he,  whom  ev'n  in  life's  last  stage 
Endeavours  laudable  enjgage, 
«    Is  paid,  at  least  in  peace  of  mind. 
And  sense  of  having  well  design'd. 

Cmoper.    The  HhruHxer  CcrretM,  ? 

Lauds,  in  the  distribution  of  Monastic  service,  were 
the  last  portion  of  NocturM—^fficium  matutinumveiper' 
iinum — which  were  celebrated  between  12  and  3  a.  h.» 
or  in  the  3d  Watch.  Du  Cang^e  assigns  them  this  place, 
but  cites  a  passage  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
they  rather  belong  to  Matins  in  the  following  watch. 
Liaudcs  matutin<snoctis  partem  sibi  vendicant  uUimamt 
quariam  scilicet  vigiliam  qu<B  ad  Solis  ortum  usque 
vrotenditur.  (Hugo  a  S.  Victore,  de  Off.  Eccl.  xi  10.) 
Durand  appears  to  ezpUun  the  contradiction.  Noctuv" 
fium  officium  in  quatuor  est  partes  distinctunh  scUicet  in 
ires  Nodumos,  et  Matutinas  laudes.    {Rationale^  v.  3.) 

And  again :  Sunt  nonnidli  qui Matutinas  Laudes 

a  Noctumis  dividunt,  iUasfore  per  se  officium  asserentes, 

et    mane  aurora   rutilante  se   dicentes LaiLdes 

ergo   matutinas  rubescente  aurora  dicunty  sdlicet  in 

quartd  vigilia  quam  Lucifer  iotam  illustrabat. 

Dicuntur  autem  Laudes  quia  illud  officium  laudem 
pracipue  sonat  divinam,  quam  eifacimus  pro  eo  quod 
a  tenebris  erroris  nos  ad  lucem  seu  vitam  Veritatis 
reduxiU  ei  ad  tentaiiones  Diaboli  repeUendas.  They 
consisted,  according  to  Du  Cange,  of  the  last  thr66 
Psalms.     Durand  names  five. 

LAUDER,  a  Royal  Scottish  Burgh  in  Berwickshire* 
which  unites  with  Haddington,  Salburgh,  Dunbar,  and 
North  Berwick,  in  sending  one  Representative  to  Par- 
liament. It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  for  many 
Years  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Scot- 
land* and  the  seat  of  their  Parliament  It  stands  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  on  the  bank  of  which  is  a 
mansion,  Laudersfort,  or  Thirlestane  Castle,  built  by 
Edward  I.,  and  still  retaining  some  apartments  in  its 
original  taste.  It  is  now  the  chief  seat  of  the  Earls  of 
Lauderdale.  The  town  consists  of  one  broad  but  mean 
street,  and  is  destitute  of  trade  Some  poor  copper- 
ore  has  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  slate  of 
an  inferior  quality  is  abundant.     Population,  in  1820, 


LAV 


1645.    Distant  from  Kelso  16  milte  N.  W.,  fiom  Edin-  lAU 
burgh  25  S.  £. 

LAVE,  V.  ^     Fr.  hwer;  It.  toDore;  Sp.  knar; 

Lava'tion,  I  Lat.  lavare,  to  wash ;  Gr.  Xo^tv^  ^eu 

La'tatort,  VXo'-eeii/,  ex  quo  Xfi-«iy,  coniraelum  ;  to 

La'ver,        1  wet  or  wash. 

La'vacre.  J     To  wash  or  wet,  to  bathe,  to  cleanse 
or  purify  with  water. 

And  tavey  hem  in  ^e  lavendrie. 

Pien  Ploukmm,    Wishn,  p.  M» 

Basins,  lavoureB  or  that  men  hem  bie, 
Spones,  stooles,  and  all  swich  husbondrie. 

Chaucer.    The  Wif  of  Bathes  Proloffus,  v.  5869. 

The  aulter  of  inceosei  the  brazen  lauer,  the  anoyntinge  oyle. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.    Exottus,  ch.  xzz. 


To  the  end  that  we  shoulde  not  thynke  to  bee  sidkient,  that  all 
our  synnes  haue  been  forgeuen  vs  throngh  the  lauaere  of  baptUme. 

Udali.    Luke,  ch.  tv« 

And  in  the  fonre  conien  were  vnderaetters  mder  the  hmuiorye. 

Bible,  Anm  1561.    8  Xinye,  ch.  t8» 

-  Bttt  as  I  rose  ont  of  the  Unmy  stieam. 
Heaven  open'd  her  eternal  doors,  frani  whmm 
The  Spirit  descended  on  me  like  a  dove. 

MUion.    ParwkseBeyained,  hook  11 3S0^ 


Let  OS  go  find  the  body  where  it  lies 
Sok't  in  his  enemies'  blood,  and  from  tbe  itnaa 
"With  Ittvert  pure  and  deaasing  heibi  wadi  off 
The  clotted  gore. 


L738. 

The  Cardinal's  carriage  exceeded  all  bounds  df  taoderation;  for 
when  he  said  mass,  he  made  Dukes  and  Baris  to  serve  him  of  wiae^ 
with  a  say  taken,  and  to  hold  the  bason  at  the  immtsru. 

Baher.'  Hmry  VUL  Amm  1518. 


Such  filthy  stnffe  was  by  loose  lewd  vaJeli  aanglwipre  her  [Bore* 
eynthia]  -charet  on  the  aolemne  day  c/L  bar  kmnikm. 

IMewHi.    AffoUyik,  book  iv.  du  i  aac  7. 

Tbe  left  presents  a  place  of  grare^ 
Whose  wall  the  silent  vnUer  la»m. 
Prnnell.    A  Niyki 


Youne  Aretos  from  forth  his  bridal  bower 
Biouf^t  the  full  ktocr,  o'er  their  hands  to  poor. 

Pope.    Huner*    Odymey,ho6k  iSL 

Lave,  (Jtade^)  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  says,  ^'  Lavecf,  past  par* 
ticiple  Fr.  Drawn,  spoken  of  water  taken  out  of  a  wftlL" 

[Orpheus]  songe  in  wepioge,  all  that  eoer  he  had  recekiaj  and 
kmed  out  of  the  noble  welles  of  bis  mother  Caliope  the  geddassa. 

Chaucer.    BoeemSp  book  iii* 


Nor  shall  thy  fate,  (*  Rome, 


Resist  my  vow.    Though  hills  were  set  on  hills, 
And  seas  met  sees,  to  guard  thee ;  I  would  through 
I,  plough  up  rocks,  steep  as  the  Alpes,  in  dust ; 
And  lave  the  Tyrrhene  waters,  into  clouds, 
But  I  would  reach  thy  head,  thy  head,  proud  city. 

Ben  Jonton,     CuiiHm* 

Some  stow  their  oars,  or  stop  the  leaky  sidei^ 
Another,  bolder  yet,  the  yard  bestrides, 
And  folds  the  sails ;  a  fourth,  with  labor,  iaoet 
Tfa*  intmdhig  seas,  and  waves  ejects  on  waves. 

Dry  dm.    Ooid,    Metmnorphoses,  book  lb 

LAVEER,  D.  laveren,  heveren  ;  to  go  in  an  obliqi 
course,  to  sail  obliquely,  to  catch  the  wind  at  sem 
oblique  directions.    'Skinner.     See  to  Vekr. 

I  heard  a  grave  and  austere  clerk, 
Resolv'd  him  pilot  both  and  bark  ; 
That  like  the  famM  ship  of  Trevor, 
Did  on  the  shore  hbnaeif  ianer, 

Looelaee,    -Pott.  Ptems.    Lueatira,  part  ii.  18l 
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LAUGH, «. 

LiAUGH,  n, 

Lia'uguablb, 


lAVEfiB.  ^^'^  *^  *^>  ^^°  Dettiny  jprovti  Itiod, 

^  With  full  spread  saib  to  ran  before  the  wind  t 

lAUGH.  ^^^  ^^^'*  ^^'^^  'gainst  stiff  gales  iaveering  go. 

Most  \t%  at  once  raiDlv'd  and  sliiiful  to«b 

Dnfden,    Mtrm^ 

LAVENDER^  Fr.  lavamde;  It.  iammda;  Sp.  I0- 
ooTuftt/a  ;  Low  Lat.  lavandula,  q,  v.  or  lavendida ;  a  word 
unknown  to  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers,  but  Latin  in 
its  origin,  («c.  lavttre^  to  wash^)  for  it  is  so  called  be* 
cause  it  is  much  sought  for  in  bathing  and  woiking. 
(Voss.  de  rU.  lib.  iii.  c.  18.) 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Linnaean  Lavandula^  q.  a 

■  Hei«*8  iiewres  for  yon ; 

Hot  ioMitmder,  mints,  sauory  maijonim. 

Shakspeare,    ffmier'i  Ta/€,  fol.  292. 

LAYENIA*  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  tlie  class  Synge- 
Tierion  Older  MqualU,  Generic  character  *  calyx  ovale, 
rather  imbricated;  receptacle  naked;  down  three- 
bristled,  the  apex  glandular. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Jamaica  and  Ceylon. 

LAUGERIAy  in  Botany^  a  genua  of  the  class  Poi^ 
iandria^  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  RubiacetB^ 
Generic  character :  calyx  superior,  one -leaved,  tubular ; 
corolla  salver-shaped,  five-clefl;  stamens  within  the 
tube,  filaments  very  short;  drupe  umbilicated,  witk  a 
amall  depression ;  nut  five-celled. 

Five  speciesy  natives  of  the  West  Indies  aad  Soutk 
America. 

n      Goth,  hlahyan;  A.  S.  hUhan, 
hlihkan;  D.  laochen  ;  Ger.  lacken; 
Sw.  lu.     Generally  supposed  to  be 
rearmed  from  the  sound. 

L«a'uohi]9<u.t,     I      To  laugh  at;  to  deride,  to  ridi- 

LiA.'uoHTBB.  J  cule  ;  to  tseat  with  merriment,  with 
dfirisioQ,  contempt,  or  scorn. 

To  laughs  (met.)  to  be,  or  appear,  cheerful,  pleasant^ 
benevolent,  favourable,  propitious,  beneficent,  fertile. 

ft  kyag  sonde!  to  ^lyle  )d  httberde  >is  tale. 

22.  GiomeeUtr,  p.  146L 

LoHhfmffw  al  a  Ie«da  for  lewda  men  ibolde 
When*  >iit  ich  were  witt*; 

Piera  Fhukmtau    fWBe,p.88w 

Woo  to  yott  that  noir  imfgkm.Ug  yo  aohnloo  moono  and  wepe. 

Wielif.    Luke,  ch.  tI, 

.  Youro  kigking  bo  tonod  into  weping^  and  ioio  into  sorewo  off 
herte.  Jd.    /oaiet,  ch.  ir.] 

The  fclk  gaa  itmgkm  at  his  Cutasio. 

Chaucer,    The  Revet  Taie^  ▼•  3838.    , 

And  gan  his  best  yapes  forth  to  cast. 
And  made  her  for  to  laugh  at  his  follie, 
That  she  for  laughter  wente  to  die. 

Id.    TVoi/MSOMfCreffMlf,  bookiLp.2«6L 

And  Sara  sayd :  Ood  hath  made  me  a  iaughuig^toeie ;  for  all  that 
win  iSsii^le  at  ao. 

Bible,  Anno  1 55 1 .     Genem^  cb.  ad* 

I  may  thereforo  ooodnde,  thai  the  paaaion  of  laughter  m  nolfahig 
■o  but  sudden  glory  arising  from  a  sudden  conception  of  soma  omi« 
noncy  in  ourselves,  by  coropariion  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with 
oar  own  formerly :  for  men  Idngh  at  the  folies  of  themselves  past, 
when  they  come  snddenly  to  remembrance,  except  they  bring  with 
thofla  aoy  present  dishooeor. 

Hchbe*.     Human  Nmiurt,  ^ix.  p.  20. 

Zamgking  without  oSence  mast  bo  at  abaorditiot  and  iofirmitioo 
abalrtctod  from  persons,  and  when  all  the  eompaay  may  UuigM  to* 
gether :  for  laughing  to  one's  self  putteth  all  the  rest  into  jealousy 
suid  examining  of  themselves.  /i£    J(, 

Nature  hath  fram*d  strange  fellowes  in  her  time : 
Sume  that  will  euermore  peep  throngh  their  eyes. 
And  faugh  like  pnrrits  at  a  baip-ptper ; 
And  other  of  such  eioegar  aspocl^ 


That  they^l  not  show  their  teolh  b  tho  war  of  nil^  LAUGH. 

Though  Ncetor  sweare  the  iest  bo  iuughahie,  — 

Shaktpeare,    Merchant  of  Vemae,  fol.  163.        LAVISH. 

And  when  he  came  vp,  he  told  Maiester Bradford  (for  they  both  lay 
IB  one  chamber)  that  he  liaddo  made  the  Bishop  of  Lomloa  afraid :  for 
(saith  he  laughingly)  hia  chaplatoe  gane  hin  councaile  nat  to  strike 
me  with  hia  crosier  staffe,  for  that  I  would  strike  again ;  and  by  my 
troth  (said  he  rubbing  his  handes)  I  made  him  beleouo  1  would  do 
so  indeed. 

Pox.    Martyrtf  fol.  1385.     lJfiandAet$  of  Dr,  Tagior. 

To  make  the  weeper  Untgh^  the  laugher  weep. 
He  had  the  dialect  and  difTerent  skill. 

Shahepeare.    A  Lmer^$  Compiaini* 

Tbon  pow'r  that  ml*st  the  confines  of  the  night, 
Jjtughler^on'ng  goddess,  worldly  pleasure's  queen, 
Intenorate  that  heart  thai  sets  so  tight. 

Daniel.    Sonnet  10. 

To  compass  this,  his  building  is  a  town. 
His  pood  an  ocean,  his  parterre  a  down : 
Who  but  must  laugh,  the  master  when  he  sees, 
A  puny  insect,  shivering  at  a  breeso. 

Pope,    ddorai  Eetage,    MfUlU  5* 

The  watch*dog's  Toioe  that  bay'd  tho  wbisp*ring  wind. 
And  tho  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind. 

Qoldtmith,    The  Deserted  FU/age 

Betwoen  tho  laughero  and  tho  onvioos,  the  book  was  much  ridic 
culed.  Walpoie,    Anecdotet  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  p.  34. 

Ho  teUs  us  Philemon  was  suffocated  by  a  sudden  fit  of  laughter 
upon  seeing  an  ass,  who  found  his  way  into  the  house,  devour  a  plate 
01  figs^  whu:h  his  page  had  provided  lot  him. 

O&ferrer,  No.  16U 


LA'VISH,  V. 

La'vish,  adj. 

La'tisher, 

LaVishly, 

La'vishment, 

La'visbness. 


To  lave^  says  Lye,  is  to  draw  out 
or  exhaust,  and  hence,  laioiah  ap- 
pears  to  be  formed. 
^  To  throw  out  or  away  profusely, 
wasteful! y,  prodigally  ;  to  waste,, 
to  squander,  to  dissipate,  to  dis- 


perse, wastefully,  or  profusely. 

A  certayno  nanne  (qh.  he)  goyng  fan*  firoia  homo,  caUod  hya 
nwiBtoa,  and  deliuered  them  hys  goodes,  not  to  spend  them,  laugthe 
them  out  prodygally  for  theyr  own  pleasure,  but  to  get  some  aduaun- 
ttge  therefore  to  theyr  raayttrr,  of  whom  they  had  receyaed  th» 
itocko.  Vdall,    lUatthemf  en.  xzr. 

Athoogh  some  Hameke  lippos,  which  like  some  other  best, 
Wytt  laye  tho  hiemishe  on  hir  browe  disgracelh  all  the  rest. 

Gateoigne.     Fknaree.    In  Pragee  of  Ladig  Sundm. 

Be  not  ye  niggish,  ft  slonthfull  diatrihatours  of  the  doctiyne  that  I 
gue  yoOi  out  put  it  fourth  lauithlg. 

Vdall.    Marhe,  ch.  m. 

There  lawh  Nature^  in  her  beat  ottire^ 

Powma  forth  swoote  odors  and  alluring  sights. 

Sl^eneer.    Muiopotmotm 

And  the  much  Uood  he/avifA/jr  had  shed, 
A  dosolation  on  the  land  to  bring. 

Drayton.     Tht  Baronif  Wan,  book  r. 

— ^-^— —  Ah,  happy  realm  the  while 
That  by  no  officer's  lewd  laviahment, 
With  greedy  lust  and  wrong,  consumed  art 

P.  FUtehcr,    The  Purple  kkmdt  en.  (k 

First  got  with  guile,  and  then  preaorv'd  with  dread» 
And  after  spent  with  pj  ido  and  lamehnetB. 

Spenter,    Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  7. 

Tha  magistrate  upon  theatrieaH  games,  jeastcrs,  wrestlers^  tword* 
players,  and  such  kinde  of  men,/»OMAesout  his  whole  patrimony,  and 
that  onely  to  purchas  the  applause  of  tho  people. 

HahewiU.    Apologie,  book  iv.  soc  3.  fol.  395. 

There  Ood  himsoif  in  glorys  iamithnen 
Diffus'd  in  all,  to  all,  is  all  foil  blessedness. 

P.  Fletcher,     The  Purple  bUmd^  can.  5. 

For  if  tiaso  be  (as  Theophrastns  called  it  troely)  a  thing  of  the  moil 
praeiova  vahio  (or  osponee)  it  wore  a  great  folly  to  AoisA  it  wmmg 
unprofitably. 

l9bhK  vol.  iii.  foLl  77.    Sermon  \i. 
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iUN.  fraJtrum.  8i  detvnt  fitUones,  ahluani  fratm  pannot 
tKSS.  ttfoi  cumjuHum  fuerii ;  vd  janitor  ah  aliquo  pauprrum 
'  faeiai  ablui,  Panni  lavandi  non  nUipede  lartntur.  {Id, 
ii.  739.)  In  the  Conmet.  Cluniac<E  of  Udalric,  (iii.  8.) 
cited  by  Du  Cang^,  ad  v.  Herbarium,  the  Monks  are  in- 
ttrocted  to  use  that  quarter  as  their  drying-c^round.  Non 
nuptndant  (pannot)  ad  ticcandum  in  hordU  (which  he 
would  read  in  chorda)  ted  tanium  deponant  in  Herbario 
daudri.  If  the  proposed  emendation  be  received,  and 
it  probably  ou^ht  to  be  so,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
a  leasoD  for  the  injunction.  Clothes  dried  on  tlie  ground 
would  take  long^er  in  getting^  rid  of  their  superfluous 
moisture,  than  those  hung*  for  the  same  purpose  on  a 
Hue.  Did  the  good  father  mean  to  enjoin  the  use  of 
damp  linen,  and  did  he  contemplate  all  its  painful,  perhaps 
&tal»  cooaequences  as  a  salutary  penance  for  his  spiritual 
ddidrRi  r 

The  noble  lines  of  Dante,  to  which  Chaucer  has  so 
qeaiatfy  alhided,  refer  to  the  melancholy  history  of 
Piero  delle  Vigne,  who  having  raised  himself  from  a 
bw  ttation  to  the  high  honour  of  Chancellor  to  the 
EmpeTOr  fVederic  II.,  was  beset  by  general  envy. 
Hb  enemies,  by  forged  documents,  alienated  from  him 
tiK  favour  of  the  Tyrant,  who  disgraced  him  and  plucked 
enl  \Am  eyes.  In  a  fit  of  despair,  the  miserable  victim 
of  malignity  dashed  out  his  own  brains  in  1245.  Dante 
cneonnters  his  Spirit  in  the  region  of  punishment,  en« 
Tdopcd  (like  thai  of  Polydorus  in  Virgil,  from  whom 
the  hicUent  is  borrowed)  in  the  bark  of  a  tree.  The 
¥M  anwittingly  plucks  one  of  the  twigs,  and  is  horror- 
itiidEen  by  seeing  that  it  distils  blood,  and  yet  more  so 
Vf  the  lamentable  tones  which  issue  from  the  wounded 
^nniky  reproaching  him  for  the  injury : 

fam  eUm,  eke  tenmi  tambo  le  ekitni 

Dei  emer  di  Ftderigo^  e  eke  ie  votH 

Semmdo  e  diteeramlot  si  aoini, 
Cki  dai  etgreie  tmo  quasi  o^i  kmm  tolti: 

Fede  poHm  ik  giorioeo  u/ixio, 

TWte  ekri  n^  perde*  letene  e*  polu. 
la  Maittrict,  eke  mtam  daW  oepizw 

Di  Ceamrtnom  tonegli  oecki  pmHi, 

Mert€  eowunmme  e  deiU  Corii  viMio 
hfwmmti  eomira  wteyii  amiwu  tutti.  /w/rmo,  xit. 

Ii  oar  account  of  the  Inns  op  Court  we  have  shown 

thift  Laondresses  were  numl)ered  among  articles  pro- 

Mbilcd  In  the  Chambers  of  Members  of  those  Societies 

kthe  da]^  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  Peacham,  who  wrote  in 

Ihi  Ibflowhig  reign,  mentions  them  in  terms  showing 

tet   their    itill    maintained    their    former    character. 

I^nenta,  he  tells  us,  are  too  indulgent     They  should 

Mag  op  their  children  in  fields  and  forests,  among 

ihfpbcrds  and  herdsmen,  without  any  to  look  unto  them 

•rio  wait  upon  them,  without  apparel  or  bed  to  lie  on, 

hmring  nothing  else  but  milk  or  water  for  their  drink, 

md  tMir  meat  such  as  they  could  kill  or  catch.     "  If 

anj  of  our  young  youths  and  gallants  were  dieted  in  this 

r.  Mercers  might  save  some  paper,  and  Cittie 

^etaes  goe  make  candles  with  their  safiron  and 

(ch.  iv.  p.  31.)     Saffron  was  among  the  fanciful 

Aphrodiatacs  of  our  old  Leeches. 

^Thete  was  yet  another  Laundering  still  more  dan- 

gerooa  in  its  consequences  than  the  pursuit  of  Laun- 

dramti.    In  the  Alchemist^  Face,  while   quarrellinir 

with  Sobde,  threatens  him, 

rU  briof  tb««,rofue,  within 
Tht  Statata  of  Sorcery,  trieetimo  tertio 

2L£?^  ^  ^^***** '  '7»  *"*^  ?«»*•?•  thy  n€ck 
Wittia  A  BoMt  for  immdnnf  gold  aad  Urbisf  it 

Act  i.  fc  1. 
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*'  To  Launder  gold,"  says  Giffbrd  in  his  note,  ••  is,  pro-  LAUN- 
bftbly,  to  wash  it  in  aqua  regid ;  a  practice,  it  is  to  be  I^l^ESS, 
feared,  (while  gold  was,)  not  uncommon.  Barbing  is 
clipping.** 

LAVOISIERA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Decandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Mtla$to^ 
nuuxm.  Generic  character :  calyx  tubular,  top-shaped, 
lobes  five  to  ten  ;  petals  five  to  ten,  oval,  anthers  ovate, 
irregular  in  length ;  capsule  five  to  ten  celled ;  seeds 
angular. 

A  genus  of  handsome  shrubs,  fifieen  species,  natives 
of  Brazil. 

LAURA,  a  term  sometimes  confounded  with  Mona»» 
terium,  but  difi*ering  from  it,  inasmuch  as  the  inmatet 
of  the  latter  were  CGsnobites,  and  held  intercourse  with 
each  other,  those  of  the  former  lived  apart,  in  seclusion. 
The  holy  tenants  of  a  Laura  passed  in  solitude  and 
silence  five  days  in  a  week;  their  food  was  bread, 
water,  and  dates ;  on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  they  re> 
ceived  the  Sacrament,  and  messed  together  on  broth, 
and  a  small  allowance  of  wine.  (Cyril,  in  vit,  Euthemii^ 
89,  90.)  The  singular  origin  of  the  name,  as  reported  by 
Du  Cange,  may  be  as  well  given  in  his  own  words. 
Quidam  exittimani  vocem  esM  puram  putam  Grmcam  : 
nam  Xavpat^  Grammaiici  exponunt  pvfiiiv  vel  frifioffiaw 
oiotf^  id  etl,  viam  publicam,  quia  It  aintj^  oi  Xatii 
^iovciy  per  eam  popuiut  Jluit  teti  commeat ;  interdum^ 
ut  Suidat,  pvfifiv  tfTcv^v  ij  <rr€¥wrov,  vicvm  anguttum^ 
aut  angiportum^  Hetychiut  rorrov  rpos  vwo\ujpfi<ri¥ 
a¥eipevov,  locum  ad  ventrem  exonerandum,  uti  quidam 
hunc  locum  interpretantur,  vel  potiut  ad  teceuum  ei  re 
coftim,  ita  ut  ad  timililudinem  twv  \avpw¥  in  urbibuM 
extructm  fuerint  Monachorum  Cellm,  qum  cum  ab  in* 
vicem  tejunctet  etnent,  angiportut  ac  vias  quodammodo 
formabant  ac  reftrebant  Ita  Fullerus,  xi.  Mii.  Sac,  L 
Bingham  states  that  when  many  of  the  Cells  of 
Anachorets  were  placed  together  in  the  same  wilderness, 
at  some  distance  from  one  another,  they  were  all  called 
by  one  common  name,  I^aura,  which,  as  Evagrius  in- 
forms us,  (i.  21.)  diflered  from  a  Ccnnobium,  or  Com« 
munity  in  this ;  that  a  Laura  was  many  Cells  divided 
firom  each  other,  where  every  Monk  provided  for  him- 
self; but  a  Cceuobium  was  but  one  habitation,  where 
the  Monks  lived  in  Society,  and  had  every  thing  in 
common.  Epiphanius  {Hetret.  69.  1.)  says,  Laura,  or 
Labra,  was  the  name  of  a  street  or  district  where  a 
Church  stood  in  Alexandria ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
finom  this  the  name  was  taken  to  sig^nify  a  multitude 
of  Cells  in  the  Wilderness,  united,  as  it  were,  in  a  cer* 
tain  district,  yet  so  divided  as  to  make  up  many  separate 
habitations,  whereas  a  Coenobium  was  more  like  a  single 
house  for  many  Monks  to  dwell  in.  (Antiq,  vii.  2.  2.) 

Gibbon  has  happily  described  this  institution  in  a  very 
few  words.  "  The  fervent  Monasteries  of  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine,  and  Syria,  were  surrounded  by  a  Laura,  a  distant 
circle  of  solitary  cells.**  (xxxvii.  vol.  vi.  263.)  In  his 
note  he  refers  to  Suicer,  TAei.  Eod.  ii.  205.  218.,  and 
Thomassin,  Dimnpline  de  VEglise,  i.  1501. 

LAVRADIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pen^ 
iandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Violariem. 
Generic  character :  calyx  five-leaved,  leaves  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, persisting ;  corolla,  petals  five,  ovate-acuminate, 
larger  than  the  calyx  ;  filaments  none  or  very  short,  a 
conical,  pitcher-shaped  appendage,  forming  a  hood  over 
the  stamens  and  pistil ;  stigma  obtuse ;  capsule  oblongs 
one-celled,  three-valved,  many-seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Brazil.     Decandolle. 
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LA'UREATE,  V.  n       It.  laureaio;    Sp.  laurear, 
jLa'ureate,  n.  laureado,  from  the  Lat  laurus, 

La'ureate, 43m(7*      la  bay;  the  modern  laurd  is  a 
Laurea'tion,  rvery  different  plant 

La^urel,  n.  J      To  adorn,  to  deck,  to  crown 

La'uebllbd.  J  with  hnireL 

Miu  herte  And  all  my  limmes  ben  is  grane, 
As  latirrr  thurgh  the  yera  is  for  to  teiie. 

Chancer.    The  MareAamteM  Tale,  v.  9339. 

To  Rone  agaia  repareth  Julius 
With  his  triiunpbe  /aurtai  ful  hie. 

Id.     The  Nonnee  Preettee  Tale,  v.  14614. 

And  wh&t  rewarde  ?  not  a  crowne  of  oak  or  taurelL 

Udall.    Mattheuj,z\i,y, 

'  Tliere  will  I  build  him 

A  monument,  and  plant  it  round  with  shade 
Of  laurel  evertfreen,  and  branching  palm. 

Miltom,    Sammn  AycnuSet,  L  746. 

Bid  amaranthos  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  daffadiliies  611  their  cops  with  tears, 
And  strow  the  lamteat  berse  where  Lycid  lies. 

Id.    LgeidM,  llSl 

— '—  Whose  statues  wand'ring  twine 
Of  ivy  mix*d  with  bays,  circling  around 
Their  living  tem{^es  liicewise  laurrl-hound. 

Hall,    Satire  1.  book  i. 

A  famous  assembly  was  summon'd  of  late ; 
To  crown  a  new  laureat,  came  Phoebus  in  state ; 
With  all  that  Montfaucon  hinnelf  could  desire. 
Hie  bow,  laurel^  baip,  and  abundance  of  fire. 

Sheffield,     The  Election  of  Poet  Laureat  in  1719. 

Their  temples  wrealh'd  with  leaves  that  still  renew; 
For  deathless  laurel  is  the  victor's  due. 

Dryden,     The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 


"Just  is  your  suit,  fair  daughter/'  said  the  dame  : 
"Those  i(aafre/*(/cniefii  were  men  of  mighty  fiimeJ 


Id.    J». 


"But  what  are  those/'  said  f,  *'th*  unconqoer'd  nine, 
Who  crown'd  with  taurel*wreaih»  in  golden  armour  shine/' 

Id.    lb. 

Or  laureird  war  did  teach  cur  winged  fleets 
To  lord  it  o*'er  the  world. 

SnuKTt.     TheHop^Gardem, 

In  this  rrign,  the  first  mention  of  the  king*8  poet  under  the  appel^ 
Ifttion  of  laureaief  occurs  John  Kay  was  appointed  poet  lamreate  to 
BdvaidlV. 

ffartoH.    Hiitory  of  Englith  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  128. 

About  the  year  1470,  one  Johq  Watson,  a  student  in  grammar, 
obtained  a  concession  to  be  graduated  and  laureated  in  that  science. 

Id.    lb.  p.  129. 

On  which  occasion  (i.  e.  taking  degrees  in  grammar)  a  wreath  of 
laurel  was  presented  to  the  new  graduate,  who  was  afterwards,  usually 
styled  poeta  laureatue.  These  scholastic  laureatiema  however  seem 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  in  question. 

Id.    A. 

The  Abb6  Resnel,  in  his  Essay  on  Poe&  Laubeatk  in 
the  Xth  Volume  of  the iMi^m.  d^  tAead.  det  iTUcriptUmM^ 
considers  the  habit  of  crowning  Poets  to  be  coeval  with 
Poetry  itself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  plainly  have  no 
authentic  account  of  any  such  ceremonial  even  at  the 
Olympic  or  Pythian  Games,  and  we  must  descend  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Domitian,  before  we  obtain  any  such 
record  of  the  custom.    Fh>m  Suetonius  we  learn  that 
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the  Tyrant  whom  we  have  just  named,  affecting  the     ikc* 
patronage  of  Literature^  among  other  solemnities  with    R£ATE. 
which  he  celebrated  the  annual Quinquutria to  Minerva,  ^^^m/ 
introduced  contests  (certamina)  of  Orators  and  Poets.  ^^*T°^^ 
(4.)     The  Historian  in  the  same  place  speaks  of  a^^^ 
quinquennakceriamen^  Cemiiolino  Jovi  iriplei^  muiicum^ 
equestre,  gymntcum^  H  aUquanio  plurium  quam  nunc 
ut  coronarum.     In  this  Agoiit  Poets  must  have  coa-> 
tested  the  prize,  as  well  as  the  Professors  of  the  three 
other  liberal  Arts  named  by  Suetonius;  for  Statius^ 
who  has  told   us  in   his  SylwB  (v.  2S.)  that  he  was 
thrice  crowned  in  the  Quinquairiay  mourns  also  the 
"  cruelty  and  ingratitude"  which  deprived  him  of  a  like 
honour  in  (he  Capitoline  Agon^  when  he  recited  his 
Thebais.  (^Jbid.  31.)     The  Alban  crown  in  the  first  of 
these   contests  was   made   of  gold  and  olive   leaves. 
{Albima  dona,  Palladiym  aurum.^     In  the  second  the 
crown  was  of  oak.  (Martial,  iv.  54.)     Following  the 
steps  of  Selden,  who  with  his  accustomed  learning  and 
accuracy  has  collected  largely  on  this  matter,  {TiUa  of 
Honour^  ii.  42.  3.)  in  order  to  gratify  the  wish  of  his 
friend  Ben  Jonson,  himself  a  Laureate,  we  find  an  Imr 
scription  to  a  Boy  of  13,  who  was  crowned  in  the  Capi- 
toline Agon  in  the  days  of  Trajan,  and  whose  precocity,  Tnju. 
moreover,  was  immortalized  by  a  statue  raised  at  the 
expense  of  his  gaping  admirers.    L .  Valsrio  .  L  .  F  . 

PUDENTI  .  HiC  .  CUM  .  ESSET  .  ANNORUM  .  S.III  .  RoMA  . 
CERTABIINE  .  JoVIS  .  CaPITOLINI  •  LUSTRO  .  SEXTO  .  CLA- 
RITATE  .  INGENII  .  CORONATUS  .  EST  .  INTER  .   PoETAS  . 

Latinos. OMNIBUS. sENTENTiis. J UDicuM  Huic  Plebs. 

UnIVERSA  .  HiSCONIENSIUM  .  StATUAM  .  ARE  .  COLLATO. 

decrevit  .  CURAT .  R .  P.     Auothcr  boy,  Attius  T3T0  t^bojms]. 
Delphidius,  received  a  similar  prize  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  and  owes  the  remembrance  of 
his  success  to  some  pleasing  lines  by  Ausonias.  {PrO" 
fissores,  v.  5.)     The  establishment  of  Christianity  re- 
strained,   and   afterwards   extinguished,   these   Pagan 
ceremonies ;  for  as  they  were  all  in  some  degree  con* 
nected  with  the  false  Religion,  the  zeal  of  the  Fathers 
was  roused  against  them  as  abominations.     During  the 
eight  dark  centuries  which  followed  we  hear  nothing  oC 
Poetical  coronations;  and  the  ceremony  was  revived 
in  the  Xllth  century  for  no  very  worthy  object,  by  an 
Emperor  whose  devotions  were  paid  with  more  diligence 
to  the  God  of  War  than  to  the  Muses.     Bonaventura* 
in  his  life  of  St  Francis,  (4.)  who  lived  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Frederic  Rarbarossa,  speaks  in  the  following  Fredoe 
terms  of  a  visitor  who  came  to  see  that  holy  man,  qiddam  Baibnw* 
iecularium  cantiontmt  curionts  invmioTy  qui  ab  Impe^ 
ratore  proptereafuertU  coronattu^  et  exinde  Rex  versuum 
dictus. 

The  dignity,  perhaps,  was  greater  than  the  wits  of 
this  unhappy  Bard  could  support,  for  Bonaventurm 
continues  to  relate  some  visions  to  which  he  was 
exposed.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  add,  that  these 
dreams  were  inspired  by  recollections  of  St.  Francis* 
not  of  the  Muses.  The  King  of  Song  believed  that  to 
a  trance  he  had  seen  the  forehead  of  the  Saint  dia* 
tinctly  marked  with  the  Greek  letter  T,  which  being 
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imprasacd  m  a  Tariety  of  florid  colours,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  his  countenance.  Henceforward 
be  always  selected  T  for  the  groundwork  of  his  dis- 
eoarsea.  He  si|n>^  every  letter  which  he  wrote  with 
its  and  he  professed  that  he  wished  for  nothing  so  much 
M  to  hare  the  power  of  engraving  it  on  every  man's 
sOfeneacL 

It  18  not  easy  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  this  honour 
of  Cfowning  became  the  mark  of  an  Academical  degree ; 
hot  it  is  plain  that  in  the  Xlllth  century  the  Laurel 
was  the  distinctive  bearing  of  University  Graduates  in 
the  liberal  Arts,  who  were  said  to  be  Laurta  DodaratU 
or  Brnxd-Laurtaii,  Still  there  was  a  higher  reward,  to 
which  none  but  the  preeminent  might  hope  to  aspire. 
It  was  believed,  though  on  uncertain  grounds,  and  there 
nans  not  to  be  any  real  authority  for  the  tradition,  that 
klhYirgil  and  Horace  had  been  crowned  in  the  Capitol ; 
md  a  distinction  which  had  graced  their  brows  might 
weU  be  coveted  by  any  later    Poet      Petrarch,  the 

Etett  man  of  his  times,  and  that  one  to  whom  the 
of  posterity  is  incalculably  heavier  than  it  ever  can 
live  the  power,  or  than  for'the  most  part  it  ever  has  had 
Ihs  inclination,  to  discharge, — to  whom  it  is  scarcely  too 
waeh  to  say  that  we  owe  most  of  our  present  Literature ; 
*4n  Ui  retirement  at  VaucUise  had  diflfused  his  fame 
Ikrooghout  France  and  Italy.  He  received  letters  on 
te  saoM  day  inviting  him  to  coronation  with  the 
Lanrd,  both  at  Paris  and  at  Rome.  He  preferred 
Ae  bttcr,  and  from  his  own  EptMiolm  coniuUeUorim 
4i  mimendd  aique  recrptd  Laured^  and  other  pa|rts  of 
Us  Works,  a  few  incidental  particulars  of  the  ceremo- 
lial  may  be  derived.  After  undergoing  an  examine 
lienferthreo  days  by  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  on  the  ISth 
«f  April,  1341,  Easter  Sunday,  he  repaired  to  the 
Gi|iitol,preeeded  by  twelve  noble  youths,  habited  in  scar- 
ht  He  himself,  clad  in  a  robe  which  had  been  presented 
Is  him  by  the  Prince  just  named,  walked,  supported  by 
•ix  of  the  chief  Roman  Citizens  in  green  mantles.  The 
;  the  Count  d'Angruillara,  appeared  soon  afler- 
with  his  Council,  and  Petrarch  having  been  sum- 
by  a  Herald,  made  a  short  speech,  in  which, 
the  manner  of  his  times,  he  took  a  distich  of  Virgil 
ftr  hii  text  He  then  repeated  thrice,  Fiva  lo  Popoh 
^  /    Viva  lo   Senatore!    Dio  lo  manlenga  in 

i  and  kneeling  down  before  the  Senator, 
to  a  speech.  Tlic  Senator  taking  a  Laurel- 
Irom  his  own  head,  placed  it  on  that  of  the  Poet, 
^Mk  Hbumt  words.  Corona  premia  la  virtu  ;  and  Petrarch 
a  sonnet  on  the  Heroes  of  Rome,  which  is  not 
to  OS.  The  people  clapped  their  hands  and 
joy.  Viva  lo  Campidoglio  e  lo  Poda  I  and 
Colonna,  his  intimate  friend,  addressed  a 
harangue  to  the  Laureate.  Petrarch 
then  conducted  in  pomp  to  St.  Peter*s,  where  he 
•okmnly  returned  thanks  to  God  for  the  honour  which 
he  had  received,  and  suspended  his  Crown  in  the  Church 
■»•  Todye  oiering.  The  Privilegivm  Laurta  Recepim^ 
fcf  which  his  dignity  was  registered,  is  too  long  to  be 
tnMcribed;  but  it  may  be  found  in  the  Hid  Volume  of 
hitWorha.  It  states  that  afler  1800  years' discontinuance, 
Aa  tkte  and  prerogative  of  Poet  Laureate  are  revived  in 
hit  paraon ;  and  ,that  he  is  invested  with  the  perpetual 
frifucga  of  wearing  at  his  choice  a  crown  of  Laurel, 
Ivy,  or  Myrtle,  of  assuming  the  Poetic  habit,  and  of 
teaching,  disputing,  interprelinc^,  and  composing  in  all 
J^oet  whatsoever,  and  on  all  subjects  of  Literature. 
Thia  giant  is  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  Senate  aud 


People.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  honour  was  con-      LAU- 
tempi ated  by  him  with  much  satisfaction  during  the     ^ATB. 
latter  years  of  his  life.     Heec  Laurea,  he  says,  hoc  mihi  ^^v^*^ 
pnmtitit  ut  noscerer  et  vexarer.    And  again,  Httc  mihi 
Laurea  ScientieR  nihil,  plurimum  vero  queuivit  Invidue. 
(Ep.  SenU.  xvii.  2.) 

The  coronation  in  the  Capitol  was,  as  is  well  known,  Of  Tasio. 
to  have  been  repeated  in  the  person  of  Tasso,  in  1594. 
He  died  on  the  night  before  the  Ceremony.  An  honour 
conferred  upon  Petrarch,  and  designed  for  the  Poet  of 
the  GeruMalemme^  should  not  afterwards  have  been 
lightly  distributed.  Perhaps  its  revival  was  ill  adapted 
in  any  way  to  later  times  \  and  it  is  not  without  pain 
and  surprise  that  we  find  it  reduced  to  mockery  once  in 
1725,  and  again  in  1776,  by  its  bestowal  upon  the  pro- 
fessors of  a  talent,  doubtless  extraordinary,  but  widely 
removed,  both  in  kind  and  deg^e,  from  the  inspiration 
of  thosa  great  names  with  which,  as  far  as  Rome  was 
concerned,  it  was  attempted  to  associate  them.  We 
have  in  another  place  spoken  of  the  coronations  of  the 
Impbovvisatori,  Perfetti  and  Corilla.  Since  that  Of  Corilh. 
notice  was  written,  a  copy  of  the  AUi  relating  to  the 
latter  has  fallen  into  our  hands ;  and  as  the  Book  is  not 
of  common  occurrence,  and  the  transaction  itself  is  for- 
gotten, and  little  likely  ever  to  be  renewed  in  any  other 
person,  we  shall  here  add  a  few  more  particulars  of  one 
of  the  most  egregiously  solemn  fooleries  ever  exhibited 
by  pedants  and  petit-mattrcs.  The  formulary  appears 
to  have  been  adjusted  strictly  according  to  the  prece- 
dent of  the  Coronation  of  Perfetti. 

Pius  VI.  having  agreed  to  the  wish  expressed  by  the 
Arcadi,  that  Signora  Morelli  Fernandez  might  be 
crowned,  a  Committee  of  twelve  Pasiori  was  selected  to 
conduct  her  previous  examination.  On  the  evening 
appointed  for  her  first  trial,  she  appeared  before  a  large 
company  at  tlie  residence  of  Prince  Gonzaga  de  Casti- 
glione.  Her  entrance  is  described  as  follows.  Entro 
ritnprowiMtrice  con  qualche  apprentione  nella  itanza^ 
veggendon  etpoda  a  ii  difficile  eiam«,  ed  al  pubUico 
giudizio.  Si  fece  cenno  ai  Violinif  che  ineonUnciauero 
dellc  armonio$t  senate^  per  iscuotert  la  Poetenai  ^ 
mentre  ciaccun  ei  a»pettava  qualche  Etordio  alquanio 
penzato^  la  medeti$na  guatando  intomo  come  Hupida  e 
zmarrilat  vide  entrar  nella  danza  un  Arcade  amico^  c 
totto  zcioUe  la  voce  al  canto,  implorando  da  et$o  pronia 
ed  opportuno  qpito.  Quindi  come  pentUa,  zdegnando 
ogni  umana  amittnza,  invoco  U  gran  name  di  Dio ;  U 
die  prodnue  una  tenera  commozione  ndC  Udienza :  ed 
acceta  aUora  di  mirabil  e$tro^  oangiando  zempre  metri 
ed  armonia,  e  con  vena  inezauda  di  poetart,  zcorze  tutie 
le  varie  zcientifiche  materie  a  leipropozta, 

Padoral  Pcdry  was  the  first  subject  on  which  she 
was  required  to  improwise,  and  the  theme  chosen  by . 
the  examiner  was  delivered  in  a  sealed  packet,  a  form 
observed  with  all  the  other  themes.  It  was  A  Com" 
parizon  of  Toum  and  Country  Life.  On  PAyftot,  her 
exercise  was.  The  Propertiez  of  Light,  and  the  manner 
m  whidi  the  imagez  of  dtjedz  are  pidured  on  the  eye. 
On  Eloquence — How  deep  and  deadly  a  blow  did  £fo- 
quenoe  receive  by  the  violent  death  of  Cicero  ?  On  Miaic— 
The  Propertiez  of  Muzic^  and  why  a  muzioal  zounds 
which  at  fint  iz  pleazing,  if  too  long  protracted,  diz* 
pleazez.  However  ill  adapted  to  Poeiury  some  of  these 
subjects  may  appear,  Corilla  treated  each  to  the  fiill 
satisfaction  of  her  auditors,  and  having  concluded  them, 
she  demanded  a  new  theme ;  and  we  are  assured  that 
she  exhibited  a  profusion  of  grace,  learning,  eloquence. 
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Coonts  Palatine.    Frederic  III.  created  Conradus  Celtes 
his  Poet  Laureate,  //  Poeta  Ct$areo,  the  first  of  that  de- 
gree of  whom  we  read  in  Germany.     When  his  son 
Maximilian  I.,  in  1504,  founded  a  College  of  Poetry 
and  Rhetoric  in  Vienna,  Celtes  was  advanced  by  Letters 
Patent  to  the  Rectorship  of  that  Institution,  with  autho- 
rity to  give  the  Laurel  to  such  as  deserved  it.     In  the 
docfiment  which  Selden  has  printed,  De  honore  ei  privi- 
kgiii  Poeiarum^  Celtes  is  styled  primui  inter  Gtrmanot 
Loureaioi  Poeia.    The  Post,  which  still  exists,  has  been 
filed,  among  others,  by  names  as  distinguished  as  those 
of  Apostolo  Zeno  and  Metastasio.     Selden  has  likewise 
given  an  account  of  the  investiture  of  Joannes  Crusius 
with  the  Laurel,  at  Strasburgh,  in  1616,  by  the  hands 
of  Tliomas  Obrechtus,  a  Professor  of   Law    and  a 
Count  Palatine.    The  usual  speeches  and  verses  were 
ledtcd  on  the  occasion,  in  which  there  is  little  worthy 
cf  icmark,  unless  it  be  a  part  of  the  Oath  which  the 
LMreate  swore.     If  such   an   Oath   were   generally 
adopted,  a  Government,  smarting  under  the  lash  of 
Satirists  and  Lampooners,  might  find  it  worth  while, 
■ow  and  tlien,  to  gazette  a  batch  of  Laureates.    Qum  in 
hmdem  Ramani  Imperii  ipectabunt  aliquando  cartnini- 
\m  eeUbrabii^  amplijicahi»^  nee  Ucentid  data  in  nudedi- 
^aiiiam  H  convilia  prorumpet;  ab  omnibuM  famosit 
UbeUk  abtiinebiit  et  omnia  qu€B  Ctuareum^  verum^  tin- 
cenoR,  H  Germanum  Poetam  jure  vel  comuetudine 
tbeoiii  modo  tint  honetia  etjusta^  diHgenti  exercitio  et 
•lonfm  omaiu^  faciei  et  pr€tUabi$.    The  ceremony 
CDBcUided  by  the  presentation  of  a  Laurel-crown  and  a 
gold-ring. 

Tbe  Spmniards  appear  to  have  recogpiised  Laureates 

is  Umv  Uoiver^ties,  but  not  to  have  adopted  the  custom 

of  stipendiary  Court  PoeU.     France  has  had  her  PoiteM 

Ropaim^  and  the  Laurel,  as  we  perceive  in  the  case  of 

Petnrchv  was   in   the   bestowal  of  her   Universities; 

bat  the  Poet  Laureate,  as  a  distinct  officer,  is  not  known 

to  her  Palaces.     Ronsard,  a  versifier,  who,  ti  quiM  o/tuf, 

hrcnthes  the  full  inspiration  of  the  Louvre,  is  always 

Rprcsented  bearing  a  Crown   of  Laurel.      He   was 

caifSBcd  by  tde  detestable  Charies  IX.,  and  he  permitted 

Calhariae  de  Medicis  to  name  the  mistress  to  whom  he 

Aonld  sacrifice  in  rhyme.     For  this  unmanly  and  un- 

pottical  surrender  of  free-will,  he  was  deservedly  pu- 

lUied  by  the  selection  of  Helene  de  Surgeres.     The 

Lady,  anxious  for  her  reputation,  urged  the  Cardinal  du 

PinroQ  to  request  Ronsard  to  prefix  an  Epistle  to  hb 

tsntory  Poems,  assuring  the  Public  that  his  love  was 

■flt  more  than  Platonic.     **  Madam."  replied  the  acute 

CsnfiiMl,  **  you  had  better  give  him  leave  to  prefix  your 

pictnre.''     Ronsard,  though  well  qualified  for  the  Post 

•f  Laareate,  certainly  never  held  it,  for  indeed  no  such 

Post  existed.     A  noble  French  Lady  of  the  XVth  cen- 

tory.  Marguerite  Eleonore  Clotilde  de  Surville,  (who, 

froBi  her  exquisite  tenderness  and  intense  natural  feeling, 

WtU  deserves  to  have  written  in  some  language  more 

congcniml  to  her  sentiments  than  her  own  native  tongrue,) 

iteei¥ed  from  Margaret  of  Scotland,  the  first  Queen  of 

I^Nds  XI.,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  skill,  a  wreath 

of  Lanrel,  surmouuted  with  a  bouquet  of  daisies ;  the 

IsBves  wrought  in  silver,  the  flowers  in  gold.     It  bore  a 

qnaint  inscription,  afler  the  ])unning  taste  of  the  Age ; 

MarguiriU  d^Ecom  d  MargueriU  (the  peari)  dtHSiicon. 

Of  English   Poets  Laureate  we  have  little  to  add 

to  what  Warton   has   told.     The   first  mention   of  a 

King^s  Poet,  under  that  title,  occurs  in  the  reigrn  of 

■•*  »V.  Edward  IV.,  in  the  person  of  John  Kay,  who,  addressing 

▼okzxnr. 


the  Ring  in  a  prose  translation  of  a  Latin  History  of     LAU- 
the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  styles  himself  «*  hys  humble  Poete    Ri^ATE. 
Laureate."     Long  before  this  appointment,  however,  '"^N^*^ 
(if  this  must  be  considered  the  first  of  its  kind,)  the 
Universities,  on  conferring  Degrees  in  Grammar,  which  Acidemictl 
included  Rhetoric  and  Versification,  at  the  same  time  ^-•■'•*^« 
presented   the   Candidate    with   a  vrreath   of  Laurel, 
whence  he  was  named  Poda  Laiireatru.     This  custom 
has  occasioned  some  confusion ;  but  it  must  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind  that  the  Academical  honour  and  the 
Court  appointment  are  wholly  distinct  from  each  other. 
In  one  instance  they  seem  to  have  been  united.  Skelton  Sksltoo. 
was  Laureated  at  Oxford  about  the  year  1489,  and  in 
1493  he  was  admitted  ad  eundem  (Laiirt/m)  at  Cam- 
bridge.    He  is  believed  also  to  have  been  Poet  Lau- 
reate to  Henry  VIII.,  and  he  usually   styles  himself 
Orator  Regiu*,     The  last  instance  of  a  Laureated  De* 
gree  at  Oxford  occurs  in  1512,  when  Robert  Whitting-  IUib«t 
ton,  a  secular  Priest,  eminent  for  his  various  Treatises  Whltikiftoa 
on  Grammar,  and  for  his  facility  in  Latin  Poetry,  having 
exercised  his  Art  many  years,  and  submitted  to  the  cus- 
tomary demand  of  a  hundred  verses,  was  thus  g^duated. 
This  Whittington,  as  we  are  informed  by  Antony  Wood, 
had  much  provoked  the  well-known  William  Lily  **  with 
scolTs  and  biting  verses.'*     Between  these  rival  Gram- 
marians, Fuller  has  said  that  there  was  as  great  a  differ- 
ence as  betwixt  a  verb   defective  and  one  perfect   in 
all  the  requisites  thereof.  (JVorthiet,  ii.  809.)     In  a 
rare  little  volume,  De  Octo  PartUnu  Orationi$^  Whitting-    . 
ton  styles  himself  in  florentinimd  Oxoniensi  Academii 
Laureatut;  and  again,  Protovatei ;  and,  as  if  well  pleased 
by  alluding  to  his  honours  whenever  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself,  in  a  Panegyric  upon  Wolsey,  tlie  writer 
once  more  appears  as  Lavricotnu*  Robertiu, 

Traces  of  a  stipendiary  Poet  Royals  however,  though  Heaiy  IIU 
not  called  Laureate,  are  found  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Henry  III. ;  when  in  1249,  and  again  in  1251,  the  sum 
of  100  shillings  is  ordered  to  be  paid  to  Henry  de 
Avranches,  Magistro  Henrico  Vertijicatori,  (Madox, 
Hiit.  of  Ex.  268,  674.)  An  allowance  of  Wine  had 
not  as  yet  become  part  of  the  Poet's  remuneration, 
nevertheless  such  a  gratuity  was  allowed  to  the  Royal 
Harper  contemporary  with  him.  Et  in  vno  dolio  vini 
empto  et  dato  Magistro  Ricardo,  Citharista  Regis  xl 
ioL  per  Rr.  Reg.  Et  in  uno  dolio  empto  et  dato  Eeatrid 
uxori  ejuidem  Ricardi.  (Rot.  Pip.  ann.  36  Hen.  III.) 
The  recent  Editor  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry  rea- 
sonably accounts  for  the  bounty  to  the  wife  by  supposing 
that  she  was  a  Jugleress,  whose  pantomimic  exhibitions 
were  accompanied  by  her  husband's  harp.  (i.  51.  8vo.) 

Warton,  with  gpreat  probability,  conjectures  that  the 
inglorious  title  of  Versifier  insensibly  passed  into  that 
of  Laureate,  when  those  who  had  received  Academical 
honours  were  employed  at  Court ;  or,  in  other  words, 
when  the  Poet  Laureate  was  always  some  graduated 
Rhetorician  employed  in  the  Ring's  service.     Tlie  Fer- 
sificatort  tliough  without  a  record  of  his  pay,  existed  in 
the  time  of  Richard  I.,   when  Gulielmus   Peregrinus  Richard  I. 
accompanied  him  to  Palestine,  and  wrote  on  the  1st 
Crusade.  The  siege  of  Striveling  Castle  by  Edward  II.  Bdnardll. 
has  been  celebrated  in  like  manner  by  his  Versificator 
Baston,  who  is  called  by  Bale  Laureatus  apud  Oxoni- 
enset.  (Cent.  iv.  92.)     Andrew  Barnard,  an  Augustine 
Monk  and  a  native  of  Tholouse,  was  Poeta  Laureatus 
under  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.     In  Rymer's  Ftedera  (xii.  HeoryMII. 
817.)  may  be  found  an  instrument  ordering  the  disburse- 
ment of  ten  marks  as  his  salary,  till  he  can  obtain  some 
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equivalent  appointment  In  this  pursuit  he  was  after- 
wards eminently  successful,  for  he  seems  to  have  been 
an  egregious  Pluralist.  Two  of  his  Posts  of  labour 
were  those  of  Historiographer  Royal  and  Grammar- 
master  to  Prince  Arthur.  Unhappily  for  his  Poetical 
reputation,  there  is  still  preserved  among  the  MSS.  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  (2S7.)  A  New  Yea/s  gift  fir  the 
year  1515»  which  commences  with  the  following  portea- 
ious  line: 

MlMmCf  hmSTf  tuUutf  €t  mtolc  HUtlttTtt  ^tOHKH^m 

Warton,  to  whose  pages  the  reader  may  turn  for  the 
details  of  much  which  we  have  id>ridged  above.  (HUL  of 
Eng.  PoeL  il.  440. 8vo.)  does  not  think  it  was  customary 
for  the  Poets  Laureate  to  write  in  English  till  afler  the 
Aeformation.  He  concludes  his  account  with  the  fol- 
lowing nervous  paragraph,  which,  it  might  be  wbhed, 
(more  however  for  his  ease  than  for  his  fame,  for  Warton*s 
Liaureate  OdeS  are  among  the  few  which  may  be  es- 
teemed Poetical,)  had  been  remembered  at  the  time 
of  his  own  appointment  to  the  LaureL  **  Another 
change  might  be  suffered  to  take  place  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  institution  which  is  confessedly  Gothic, 
And  unaccommodated  to  modem  manners.  I  mean 
that  the  more  than  annual  return  of  a  composition  on  a 
trite  argument  would  be  no  longer  required.  I  am 
conscious  that  I  say  this  at  a  time  when  the  best  of 
Kings  affords  the  most  just  and  copious  theme  for  pane- 
eyric,  but  I  speak  it  at  a  time  when  the  department  is 
honourably  filled  by  a  Poet  of  taste  and  genius,  which 
are  idly  wasted  on  the  most  splendid  subjects  when  im- 
posed by  constraint  and  perpetually  repeated.''  (ii.  445.) 
Gibbon  has  a  passage  strikingly  parallel  It  is  a  note 
on  his  account  of  the  Coronation  of  Petrarch.  "  From 
Augustus  to  Liouis  the  Muse  has  too  oflen  been  false 
and  venal:  but  I  much  doubt  whether  any  Age  or 
Court  can  produce  a  similar  establishment  (to  that  which 
custom  rather  than  vanity  perpetuates  in  the  English 
Court)  of  a  stipendiary  Poet,  who  in  every  reign,  and 
at  all  events,  is  bound  to  furnish  twice  a  year  a  measure 
of  praise  and  verse,  such  as  may  be  sung  in  the  Chapel, 
and,  I  believe,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign.  I  speak 
the  more  freely,  as  the  best  time  for  abolishing  this 
ridiculous  custom  is  while  the  Prince  is  a  man  of  virtue, 
and  the  Poet  a  man  of  Genius.'*  The  wish  of  both  these 
eminent  writers  is  now  accomplished.  The  present  dis- 
tinguished holder  of  the  Laurel-crown,  of  whom  the 
very  least  that  may  be  advanced  is  that  he  assuredly  is 
inferior  to  none  of  his  predecessors,  is  in  one  point  yet 
more  fortunate  than  any  of  them.  He  has  disencum- 
bered his  ofi^e  from  the  leaden  fetters  with  which  it 
used  to  be  so  perversely  shackled.  While  the  Laureate 
sings  only  at  his  own  pleasure,  no  one  who  calls  to 
mind  the  slender  patronage  afforded  to  Literature  by 
the  State  (as  such)  in  England,  will  regret  that  we  still 
maintain  one  Public  appointment  dedicated  to  the 
Muses. 
Charles  !•  The  first  Patent  under  which  the  existing  Office  is 
held  dates  from  the  5th  Charles  I^  1630,  and  assigns  as 
the  annual  gratuity  jflOO,  and  a  tierce  of  Spanisli  Ca- 
nary Wine  out  of  the  Royal  Cellars  at  Whitehall.  Re- 
garding this  office  and  its  allowance  the  Abb^  Resnel, 
in  the  Essay  before  referred  to,  speaks  with  the  custo- 
mary boldness  and  accuracy  of  French  writers  when 
treating  of  institutions  not  of  their  awn  Country.  L^il- 
lustre  Dry  den  ta  parte  comme  Poete  du  Roy  ;  et  ceet 
€n  ceUe  qualilk  que  k  Sieur  Cyher^  Comedien  de  profeS' 


«ton,  et  auteur  de  pluneun  pUcea  Comiquet,  ed  adudU'      LAt^ 
meni  en  posteseion  du  Hire  de  Poete  Lauriate;  et  ipiil    ^^-^TK. 
jouU  en  mSme  tempe  de  deux  cens  livree  eterUnge  depen^  ^"^"^^ 
f  ton,  d  la  charge  de  prSeeater  tout  lee  am^  deux  pieees  de 
vers  d  la  FandUe  Roydle.    We  need  scarcely  remark, 
that  Cibber  was  heartily  satisfied  with  half  the  aterHngs 
named  by  the    veracious  Abb^,  and   that  no  Poet 
Laureate  was  ever  bound  to  present  two  Odes  yeaily 
to  the  Royal  Family. 

Ben  Jonson  is  usually  aocoonted  the  Poet  Laureate  of  Ben  Joasoo. 
James  I„  and  Lord  Falkland,  in  eulogising  thatl^aoe, 
states  that  he 

Declared  groat  Jouon  laorChtett  \o  vecaive 
The  garkfed  which  tha  Monb'  haads  did 


Mr.  Giflford,  however,  in  Ins  life  of  Jonson,  does  not  •!• 
together  decide  that  he  was  Poet  Laureate  as  that  title 
is  now  accepted.  A  pension  of  100  marks  for  life  was 
conferred  on  him  by  Letters  Patent,  bat  *'  hitherto  flie 
Laureateship  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  title  adopted 
at  pleasure  by  those  who  were  employed  to  vnrite  for  the 
Court,  but  conveying  no  privilege  and  establishing  no 
claim  to  a  Salary."  We  dbubt  how  fiir  this  account  caa 
be  supported  by  evidence,  at  least  as  far  as  the  assmnp- 
tion  of  the  title  at  pleasure.  *'  Oocasional  gratuities  were 
undoubtedly  bestowed  on  occasional  services ;  but  an 
annual  and  determinate  sum  seems  to  have  been  issaed 
for  the  first  time  in  favour  of  Jonson."  The  reader 
will  have  perceived  in  the  accounts  given  above  much 
eariier  traces  of  an  amiual  salary.  A  Patent,  noticed 
by  Malone,  has  been  found  in  the  Rolls  Chapel,  io 
which  Elizabeth  grants  ^50  a  year  to  Spenser. 

The  following  is  the  inatrument  by  which  Dryden  was  DiydcA. 
appointed  to  the  Leanreateship  by  James  II.  A  similar 
document,  by  which  Charles  II.  had  before  conferred  the 
same  Post  on  him,  is  printed  in  the  Edition  of  his  Prose 
Works  hy  Malone,  dated  August  18, 1670.  That  which 
we  give  is  now  preserved  in  the  Exchequer,  end  we  have 
throughout  followed  the  spelling  of  the  original. 

Copy  of  the  Appointment  of  John  Dryden  ae  Poet 

Laureate. 

''  James  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  England, 
Scotland^  France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  &c.  To  or  high  Treasr,  Commiss**  of  Our 
Treasry,  Chancellor,  Undertreasr,  Chamberlains,  and 
Barons  of  the  Excheqr,  of  Us,  or  Heires  and  Successois 
now  being  &  that  hereafler  shall  be,  and  to  all  other  the 
Officers  &  Ministers  of  Our  said  Court  &  of  the  Receipt 
there  now  bein^  &  that  hereafter  shall  be»  and  to  all 
others  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come.  Greeting. 
Know  yee  that  Wee,  for  and  in  consideracon  of  the 
many  good  and  acceptable  services  by  John  Dryden, 
Master  of  Arts,  to  Our  late  dearest  Brother  King  Charies 
the  Second,  and  also  to  us  done  &  performed,  &  taking 
notice  of  the  learning  and  eminent  abilities  of  him  the 
said  John  Dryden,  and  of  his  great  skill  &  elegant 
stile  both  in  verse  &  prose,  and  for  divers  other  good 
causes  and  consideracons.  Us  thereunto  especially 
moving,  have  nominated,  constituted,  declared,  &  ap- 
pointed, and  by  these  presents  do  nominate,  constitute 
declare,  &  appoint  him  the  said  John  Driden,  Our  Poet 
Laureat  &  Our  Historiographer  Royall,  giving  and 
granting  unto  the  said  John  Dryden  all  &  singular  the 
rights,  priviledges,  benefitts,  &  advantages  thereunto 
belonging  as  fully  &  amply  as  S'  Geoffi-y  Chaucer,  Kn*« 
S'  John  Gower,  Ka\  John  Lelard,  Esquire,  William 
Camden,  Esquire,   Benjamin  Johnson*   Esq.,  James 
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I^ardens  attached,  the  Citadel,  Ortenburg  Castle,  and  the 
Charch  of  St  Peter,  which  is  used  by  both  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  There  is  a  Gymnasium,  or 
Public  School  in  the  town,  and  two  Public  Libraries. 
The  Fauxbourffs  are  enclosed  by  a  second  wall.  The 
population  of  Bauzen  is  about  11,500,  of  whom  one- 
eigfath  part  are  Roman  Catholics.  This  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  Poet  Metsner. 

Ziiiau^  the  second  of  the  Six  Towns,  stands  on  the 
Mandaa,  763  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  enclosed  by 
a  doable  wall,  and  contains  about  8000  inhabitants. 
Tlie  Tuwn-house  contains  a  Public  Library,  a  Cabinet 
df  ooios,  and  collections  of  Natural  History.  This  is  the 
leal  of  the  yam  and  linen  trade  of  Lausitz ;  the  transit 
ffide  and  general  commerce  of  the  town  are  also  very 
ioqportant.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  villas  and  rich 
gardens.  The  celebrated  Orientalist  Michaelis  was  a 
tsthre  of  ZitUu. 

'  Eamtnzt  situated  on  the  Elster,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bntbergt  is  now  without  walls,  and  contains  no  more 
tbao  8&00  hihabitants ;  it  has,  however,  a  Gymnasium 
tad  Public  Library.  The  great  Poet  Lessing,  who 
bdongs  to  the  highest  class  of  German  writers^  was 
DOfB  nere* 

LShem^  one  of  the  Six  Towns,  as  well  as  the  former, 
b  redoced  to  about  2500  inhabitants,  who  are  almost 
al  ettgaged  in  the  linen  manufacture. 

Hermkuth^  the  town  which  has  given  its  name  to  the 
Kvaogelical  Brotherhood,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Hat- 
bcf|r»  at  a  height  of  1054  feet  above  the  sea ;  it  has 
but  1200  inhabitants.  Gro$ichonau  and  Hennendoffi 
both  industrious  towns  in  the  district  of  Zittau,  have 
cadi  a  popolation  exceeding  4000.  Reichenau,  on  the 
Kipper,  has  3200  inhabitants.  The  villages  of  the 
C^rde  are  extremely  numerous. 

LAU80NIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  OcUm- 
iHm^  Older  Jlfonogynia.  Generic  character :  calyx  four- 
cleft  ;  eoroUa*  petals  four ;  stamens  in  four  pairs ;  cap- 
nk  feor-eelled,  many-seeded,  seeds  angular. 

Tbxwt  spedes,  natives  of  both  hemispheres. 

lAUXANIA,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  Dipieroui 
iMecCs,  belonging  to  the  family  Mmcidm^  established  by 


character.  Aniermm  longer  than  the  head, 
Willi  the  last  joint  longer  than  the  preceding,  and  linear ; 
Wsaeers  none,  with  small  shields;  wings  lying  on 
ihs  body,  which  is  rather  long  and  arched. 
hbridiia  has  described  three  species,  two  found  in 
and  in  Europe ;  the  last  is  L.  cylindricomii, 
Coqueb.  lUuit.  In 


La'wful, 
La'wpullt, 
La'wfuliisss, 
LaStliss, 

La'WLESSLT, 
LaSvLBSSNESS, 

Law-uks, 
LaVbb,  or 

Li^WTBa, 
IiA^lkTBaLT, 

La'wino, 

L4W-04T, 

Law-oivxm, 

Law-oiving, 
Law-MAKBa, 
Law-WABD 


A.  S.  lag-a,  lah  ;  D.  lauwe ; 
Ger.  lage  ;  Sw.  lag ;  Fr.  log ;  It 
^g^  ;  Sp.  ley ;  Lat.  Ux ;  A.  S.  lah' 
man,  a  lawyer;  anciently  written 
law-er  and  law-ier,  and  the  i  then 
changed  into  y.  (Hickes,  Gram. 
Anglo- Sax,  p.  14.)  Bale  writes 
it  each  way.  Image  of  Popery^ 
vol.  ii.  ch.  xii.  **  Lato(says  Tooke) 
was  anciently  written  laugh,  lagh^ 
lage,  and  ley  ;  as  inlaugh^  vticijgej 
hundrtdAagh,  &c.  It  is  merely  the 
past  tense  and  past  participle  lag,ot 
Ueg,  of  the  Goth,  and  A.  S.  verb 
logy  an,  lecgan,  ponere,  and  it  means 
(something  or  any  thing,  cAoie,oo#a, 
J  aUquid,)  laid  down^  as  a  rule  of 
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conduct."  Wachter  had  already  said,  '*  All  from  leg-en, 
ponere,  etcUuere,  comliluere,  (in  the  judgment  of  Stiem- 
hielmus,)  for  what  is  law,  but  something  laid  down  or 
impoied  either  by  God  or  Nature,  or  of  a  People  binding 
themselves,  or  of  a  Prince  governing  a  People.'*  Tooke. 
The  Lat.  lex  (/.  e,  legs)  is  no  other  than  our  past  parti« 
ciple  Ueg,  Wachter.  If  we  think  the  Latin  word  («c.  lex) 
flowed  from  the  same  fountain,  we  shall  wander  far  nee 
a  ientu  vocit,  nee  a  ratione  temporis;  since  Scythian 
words  are  far  more  ancient  than  the  Latin,  and  in- 
creased the  Latin  language  with  many  additions. 

Any  thing  laid  down,  sc.  as  a  rule  of  action  ;  a  rule 
imposed,  fixed  or  established,  decreed  or  determined ;  a 
statute  or  decree,  an  edict.  And  see  further  the  Quota- 
tions from  Hooker  and  Dugald  Stewart. 

Lawing  of  dogs ;  see  the  Quotation  from  Rastal,  and 
ExPEoiTATE.  Lawing  is  used  by  Sir  T.  More  as  equi- 
valent to  If  ligation. 

Lowes  he  [Alfred]  made  r^uollort|  and  itrengore  ^ao  er  were* 

K  GUmcnter,  p.  266. 

A  man  I  salle  ^  make,  richely  for  to  lyue, 

Or  m^  cbefe  juKiae,  y%  lmwe§  to  mood  and  right. 

R.  Brume,  p.  69 
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^at  lyoen  with  here  htndet 


Leel^>e  and  lawefiUMke. 

Fierw  PhmJkmam,     Vuiamt  p.  150. 

Tbe  heerarii  of  lawe  bea  not  iiut  aaeotit  God,  but  the  doers  of  the 
lave  Mhalea  be  maad  iostc.  fVieii/,    JUmmyme§,  ch.  il 

Lo  tbi  dijciplif  don  that  thiog  that  ii  not  k^ui  to  hem  to  do  b' 
■about.  Id,     Mait Aew,  ch.x\L 

BeboM,  thy  diaciplet  do  that  wbicb  ii  not  imw/ki  to  do  ^-pon  tbe 
sobbotb  daye.  BMe,  Amm  1 551. 


Bomytie)  imityng^  emalaeioii  and  ttryfe. 

Sir  Tktmm  Mmrt.     Worhtt,  fol.  700. 

And  we  witen  that  the  iam  ii  food  if  on?  man  sfe  it  /mwefuUL 

mcHf.    1  Tfmttki,  cb.  I. 

We  know  that  tbe  /mv  b  good,  yf  a  man  Yte  it  iawflUigt. 

mUe,  Amm  1551. 


Telle  I  prey, 


If  there  be  /r/W/  any  weje, 
Witboute  iiaDe  a  man  mate  ilea  ? 

Getter.     Gm/.  Am,  book  iU.  p. 

TIm  Lorde  tbalbe  oore  iawt-aemer, 

Bi^,  ^wM  1551.    iMy,ch.njuU. 

Bat  then  goetb  he  forth  and  sheweth  tb  a  eolemne  proeeiee  1M 
God  h  ncceMitle  is  lawelet. 

Sir  Thomtu  More,     iVwkf,  fol  428.     The  Seeamd  Pmrt  of  the 
Com/miation  of  TgmdaU. 

Let  oot  my  veree  your  lawiJte  minda  displease. 

Gotcm^.     TkeFrmUof  Wttrre. 

Al  though  I  had  coodempned  the  Imwtrmher^  Ume^  and  exeeutSoa 
thereof. 

nwmet.     Workf^  foL  207.      Hit  Anida  eondemmed  bjf  Pofitke 
Bf/ekope. 

Lmmert  hauynge  greate  desyr  to  con^rrme  and  establyshe  theyr 
opinions  by  the  knot  of  man,  say,  that  it  is  shame  to  speake  wtthoat 
An^.  BihU^  Anno  155L     Etdriu,     Pre/act. 

And  he  whoee  dogge  is' not  /a«w<f  and  ao  fbunde,  shalbe  amerced, 
and  shall  pay  for  the  same  iiij. 

BuUM.     CoiUHion  of  Siaimtet,  fol.  186.      CAarU  de  Foretti. 

And  such  lawing  shalbe  done  bjr  the  assise  commonly  used  :  that  is 
to  say,  that  iti.  clawes  of  tbe  forefoote  shall  bee  cut  off  by  the  skin. 

Id.     A.  ful.  185.  c.  4. 

Such  anew  hart  and  lusty  courage  vnlo  the  inwward  canst  thoii 

neuer  come  by  of  thine  owne  strength  &  enforcemeui,  but  by  the 
operation  and  workyng  of  tbe  Spirite. 

TgmdtUi.    HMm,  foL  40.  Rommnm.    Prologue. 
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LoMe,  alack,  imtied.  unfastened,  anconstnioed,  un- 
restricted, dissolute. 


*  A  day  or  two  ye  thul  han  digestives 
Of  wonuUf  or  70  take  yoor  hutmiwtt. 

Chmttr,     The  Nmmet  FreeHet  Tmit^  ▼.  14868. 

''Now, nre,**  quod  she,  *when  we  flee  for  the  beameti 
For  Qoddea  lofty  as  lake  iobm  ioMoiif" 

M.    a.  V.  14850. 


•f 


whik  iakabit  ituce,  ye  Powers  of  Hea\^D. 

AHlttm.    Paradise  Losi,  book  Yii.  1.  162. 

00  ill  I  wish  nmst  settle  in  this  sum 
Tliat  more  strength  from  Imxatiom  come. 

Cmrtwrigkt,    A  Nev-Year's  Gift  to  a  Nobie  Lord. 

h  it  iighiMs  th««  should  be  among  these  a  law  which  God 
*diiot,  a  law  giving  permissions  /axathe  to  unmarry  a  wile  and 
m  lart,  «law  to  euffsr  a  kind  of  tribmial  adahery  ? 
"^^         IPVAr,  irol.  L  p.  245.     Of  NmJUiet  m  JfaiTieyfl. 

it  cause  any  iasiif  it  is  in  the  same  way  with  iron 

wbich  will  disturb  some  bodies,  and  work  by  purge  and 

Sir  Tkmma  Brvwm.     Fmifmr  Ef 


If  the  jaiee  tiMraof  [fardea  sktrwort]  be  drunke  with  goat's  milke, 
kHiyeth  the  flax  o^  ibe  belly  called  the  ioMke. 

Hotttmd,    Ptimie,  vol.  ii.  book  xx.  eh.  ▼.  M.  41. 

ITm  flesh  of  that  sort  of  fish  being  lax  and  fpungy^  and  nolhnig 
aini^iDridaBd  weighty  as  that  of  the  bony  fishes. 

Ray.     Of  the  Opwt/ieM,  put  iU  p.  9tf  • 

Ifi  is  more  acid,  laxative,  and  Ie»s  nourishing  than  wheat 
jHmdbmt.    TV  Natmre  0/  AHmenii,  ^rc.  ch.  liL  prop.  4.  p.  50. 

Acre  ariMth  a  iaxity  and  indigestion  in  the  wound. 
Wiaewum,     Surgery ,  vol.  ii.  book  ti.  ch.  ▼.  p.  178. 


Ihewoiid  mttrmm  itsrif  is  oometimes  o(  ti  /as  signification,  at 
lifry  leaioed  man  knows,  aad  tnii^,  ^termtmque  sedebii,  Biay  mean ; 
along  at  he  reaaioa  lA  Tsrtants. 

J,}rtim.    Diuertaiim  fi.  pi  196. 

for  fbe  free  pasage  of  (he  sound  into  the  ear,  it  is  requisite  that 
thi  Ijfapwn  be  tense,  and  hard  stretched ;  otherwise,  the  Ahmmm  of 
Ibt  ■liimii  will  certabiy  dead  and  crany  the  sound. 

Haidtr^    EUmmi$^  JSjptetk. 

LAXMANNIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class 

Aswndrta,  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  jhphodde^. 

Generic  character :  calyx  six-parted,  coloured,  persist- 

Qp;  filanienli  subulate,  smooth,  inserted  into  the  lact- 

tkt ;  anthers  peltate,  cells  of  the  germen  few-seeded  ; 

itjie  simple  ;  stigma  obtnse. 

Two  species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

UlY^ii.  Mr.  Tjrrwytt  is  inclined  to  believe, "  that  the 

It.  Iiod,  Ger.  lied,  A.  S.  UotK  and  Fr.  lai,  are  all  to 

be  deduced  firoai  the  same  Goth,  original.''     Wachter 

lads  OS  to  this  orighial ;  he  derives  the  Ger.  lied  from  the 

nrih  *'  LmUm,  canere,  tonare;  D.  Imden  ;  8w.  liuda ;" 

whidi  are  themselves  firom  the  A.  S.  hlyd-an  ;  to  make 

a  (lood)  noise,  to  low  or  bellow,  A.  S.  hlowan^  from 

whkh  kalso  ibrmed  hleoih-rean,  canere.     And  Uoih 

(the  initial  h  omitted)  is  said  by  Somner  to  be  not  only 

**  averse,  a  song,  a  song  of  rejoicing,  an  ode  or  psalm, 

bul  a  shauior  noise,  though  he  restricts  it  (improperly) 

lo  the  shout  or  noise  which  mariners  make  when  they 

dbc  any  thing  together,  or  when  the  matter  doth  caU 

and  eBnovraM  them.*'     Mariners  still  retain  the  same 

custom,  and  the  noise  they  make  confirms  the  Etymo- 

loj^,  vix.  htow-dh,  lowth,  the  third  person  of  the  verb 

and  whence  leoth^  a  low  or  lay. 

W  Mr.  TyrrwhiU's  definition  of  the  word  toy,  sae 

Quotation  firom  him  :  the  explanation  of  Somner  is 

ample  and  satasfaetory. 

And  aoder  l^de  in  aUunde.  lenede  ich  a  stounde 
To  filhen  here  iaiet,  and  her  toretiche  note^i. 

Pitn  JnRMMiMM.     A'asisiiy  p.  1o<k» 


And  m  a  lettre  wrote  he  all  his  sorwc, 
In  manere  of  a  complaint  or  a  lay 
Unto  his  faire  freshe  lady  May. 

Chaucer.     The  Marchantet  Tale,  v.  9755. 

Thise  olde  geotil  Bretons  in  hir  dayee 
Of  diuers  auentnres  maden  layeM, 
Rimeved  in  hire  firste  Breton  tonge ; 
Wbico  layee  with  hir  instruments  they  sooge, 
Or  elles  redden  hem  for  hir  plesaoce. 

Id,     The  FramkeUimeg  Prologme^  t.  11022. 

He  shigf  of  lo?e,  and  maketh  loving  layee, 
And  they  him  haiare,  and  they  him  highly  prayse. 

Spetmer. '   The  Tearee  0/  ike 

While  Philomel  is  ours ;  while  in  our  shades, 
Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night, 
The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay. 

TkameoH, 

According  to  these  enmples  we  should  rather  define  the  /ejr  to  be 
a  species  of  serious  narratite  poetry,  of  a  onoderste  length,  in  a 
iiMple  style  and  light  metre. 

J)frrwkiU,     Chameer,    hUrodadory  Diicomree,  p.  101.  note. 


LAY 


Lay, 

La'ic,  ndj. 
Lia'ic,  w. 
JLa'ioal, 
Li'irr, 
La'tuan. 


")  Fr.  lai,  lay  ;  It.  laioo  ;  Sp.  lego ;  D« 
Iteek ;  Ger.  ley.  By  the  Angk)-8axons» 
.says  Junius,  imurde  man  was  formerfy 
^called  Uncu§,  profanm;  whence  has 
remaineil  to  this  day  the  word  lewd; 
and  Tooke  affinns  that  lettfd  is  the  past 
participle,  and  lay  the  past  tense,  and  therefore  past 
paitfciple  of  the  A.  8.  Terb  lawhmtt^  prodere^  to  delwit^ 
to  mislead ;  and  means,  *'  misled,  led  astray,  deluded, 
imposed  upon,  betrayed  into  error."  Hence  it  was 
applied  to  the  common  people,  the  wigar,  from  thefr 
ignorance,  so  easily  misled ;  and  sebsequently,  by  tlM 
arrogance  of  the  Clergy,  lo  all  not  of  their  order.  See 
the  Quotation  from  Gibbon. 

Lered  mea  k  ieif,  fre  k  bond  of  toune. 

R  Bruune,  p.  171. 

Whaa  they  saw  the  boldneu  of  Peter  and  John,  k  vnderstode  that 
they  were  vmemed  metk.  aid  lay  people,  they  marueyled. 

BAle,  Anno  1551.     Aete,  ch.  iv. 

If  he  he  of  the  lay  sorte,  so  ioyneth  he  himself  vnto  the  &tas 
prophetes,  to  persecute  the  truth. 

Tymdall.     fForkee,  fuL  189.     Proloyae  to  Matthew. 

He  evfllded  to  aet  Ibrth  Lather's  heresy  techiog  that  presthed  it  no 
crament,  bat  the  oSce  of  a  lay  mam  or  a  lay-wamM  ippointed  by  the 

people  to  preache. 

Sir  Thomm  Mare,  Warkee,  Ibl.  443.  The  Second  Part  of  the 
Coi^mtmttam  ^  TymdalL 

No  wonder  though  the  people  grew  profane, 
When  churchmen's  lives  gave  taymen  leave  to  fall. 

Draytom.     The  Barom^  fVmre,  book  iv, 

lliey  ahoald  be  stiU  frequented  with  such  an  unpriocipl'd,  unedify*^ 
and  lese-raAMe,  as  that  the  whiff  of  ever^r  new  pamphlet  shoula 
'tagger  them  out  of  their  catechism  and  Christian  walking. 

Miltom.     irorhtf  vol.  i.  fol.  153.     Of  VnUeene'd  PrmHmg. 

Needs  mwit  it  be,  that  as  laieht,  so  priests  also,  of  whom  men  art 
created,  should  yeeld  their  ser>ice  to  the  divine  will  and  preordioa* 
tioe  to  the  errating  of  them. 

llaU.     JTorhs,  vol.  i.  foL  760. 

A  Battering  prie«t  (for  in  all  ages  the  cleric  all  will  flatter,  as  well 
IS  the  laica/l)  tolde  him  that  his  god  lines  and  virtue*  iustly  deserved 
to  have  in  this  worM  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  in  the  world  a» 
come,  to  raigne  with  the  sonne  of  Ood. 

Camdem.     Rewmimet,  p.  846.     H'tee  Speechet, 

Hie  taity  perceining  either  none,  or  else  verie  km  to  bee  remain- 
ing at  home,  en t red  the  clear  k's  lodgings,  and  carried  away  a  great  deal 
add  many  kinds  of  stofle. 

Stow. .  Edward  J.  Atmo  1295. 

Mysteries  are  barr'd  fh>m  lair  eyes. 

JUckeiier.     l^NothiHy* 
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And  first, 

As  soon  as  laziness  will  let  roOy. 

I  rise  from  bed^  and  down  I  sit  me. 

Dodsky.    The  Footman. 

liEAt  ^  A.  S.  Zeag,  ley,  Somner  calls  it  terra 
Lease,  >inculiay  Za^-Iand,  land  that  lieth  untilled. 
Le'asow.J  Gower  uses  the  expression — the  lease^ 
ivhich  is  plaine  ;  Verste^an  takes  Ugh,  ley^  or  2ea,  *'  to 
signifie  ^ound  that  lieth  unmanured,  and  \rildly  oyer- 
growne.**  And  Skinner  says,  that  a  lay  or  lea  of  land 
may  perhaps  be  from  the  A.  S.  lec-gan^  ponere,  to  lay, 
because  in  the  year  we  allow  it  to  remain  untilled.  we 
lay  dung  upon  it.  And  see  the  Quotations  from  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  and  Dryden;  who  write  it  lay. 
!niere  is,  however,  in  the  A.  S.  the  verb  heswian^  pas- 
cere,  pabularit  to  feed,  to  foster,  or  pasture  cattle,  as  is 
usual  on  commons,  apd  the  noun  lieiwe,  pascuutn^  feed- 
ing ground  or  pasture,  a  leeae  or  common.  Wiclif  uses 
both  verb  and  noun.  And  see  Le9urU  in  Jamieson. 
^  From  plain  or  pasture  land  it  is  extended  to  the 
plain  surface  of  water.  See  the  first  Quotation  from 
Spenser. 

Of  weDes  swete  tnd  colde  ynow,  of  leten  and  of  medo. 

IL  Qioucetter,  p.  L   ' 

And  not  fer  fro  bam  was  a  flock  of  many  swyn  lesewynge, 

Wiclif,    MattheWf  cb.  viii.    '■ 

Aad  be  scbal  go  yn  and  scbal  go  out,  and  be  achal  fynde  UsewU, 

Id,    John^  ch.  z. 

And  opon  tbis,  also  men  sayn, 
Tbat  fro  the  lease ^  which  is  plaine' 
Into  tbe  breres  thei  forcatcbe. 

Gower,     Cem/.Awu     Tk^  Prologue, 

The  horse  ybred  in  hoHe 

And  fed  on  lusty  lease^ 
In  time  will  champe  the  fomie  bit 

His  rider's  will  to  please. 

Turherviie,     That  Time  confmertik  all  things, 

— ^^— ■  Let  wife,  and  land, 
Lie  lajf  till  I  return. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,    Lowers  Pilgrimage,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

As  when  two  warlike  brigand  toes  at  sea, 

With  murderous  weapons  armM  to  cruell  fight, 
Do  meete  together  on  the  wat'ry  lea, 

They  stemme  ech  other  with  so  fell  despight. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  2. 

Though  many  a  load  of  marie  and  manure  layd, 
Reviv  d  his  barren  leas,  that  erst  lay  dead. 

Hall.    Satire  !.  book  v.  ^ 

Fye,  shepherd's  swaine,  why  siU'st  thou  all  alood 
Whilst  other  lads  are  sporting  on  the  lefes  f 

Joy  may  have  company,  but  Grief  hath  none, 

Where  Pleasure  never  came,  sports  cannot  please. 

Broume. .  BrUannia*s  Pastorals,  book  i.  song  3. 

All  the  forenamed  places  the  said  Earlc  gaue  and  granted  to  the 
said  John,  sonne  to  the  Ring  of  England,  for  euermore,  with  his 
daughter,  so  freelie,  wholie  and  quietlie,  (in  men  and  cities,  castels, 
ftntresses,  or  other  places  of  defense,  in  medowes,  leassewes,  &c.) 

Holinshed.     Henry  //.  Anno  1173. 

A  tuft  of  daises  on  a  flowery  lay 

They  saw,  and  thitherward  they  bent  their  way. 

Dryden.     The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

Or  where  old  Cam  soft  paces  o'er  the  lea 
In  pensive  mood,  and  tunes  his  Doric  reeds. 

Thoinson.     Castle  of  Indolence,  can.  2. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 

Gray.     Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Chureh^yard. 

LEAD,  r."!  A.  S.  lad  ;  D.  loot ;  Ger.  lot,  Wach- 
Lead,  n,  Vter  derives  from  looaen^  solvere,  to  dis- 
JLm'ADiN.  J  solve ;  or  lassen,  fimdere,  liquefacare,  to 


melt.     Skinner  from  lad-ant  ducere,  because  of  all  the     i£x 
baser  metals  it  is  (as  he  thought)  the  roost  ductile^ 
For  /«aden-stepping,  (Milton,)  see  Last. 

Of  seloer  and  of  gold,  of  tyn  and  of  lead, 

R.  OioMcetter,  p.  1. 

The  lead  after  Satnrne  groweth. 
And  Jupiter  the  brass  bestoweth. 

Gower.     Conf,  Am.  book  W,  p.  113.    • 

All  they  that  sboulde  be  brasse,  tynne,  yron,  and  leade,  are  m.  te 
f^re  become  drosse. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.    Eaekiet,  ch.  zziL 

He  causeth  tb'  one  to  rage  with  golden  burning  dart. 
And  doth  alay  with  leaden  cold  again  the  others  hart.* 

Surrey.     Description  of  the  FicUe  AJfeetums,  i^ 

The  rosiall  colour  whiche  was  wonte  to  be  in  his  visage  tonntcl 
into  a  salowe,  the  resydue  pale,  his  ruddy  lippes  wan,  &  his 
iedy  and  bolowe. 

Sir'Tkamaa  Elyoi,     Tie  Qomrmsur,  foi.  199* 


Midacritus  was  the  first  man  that  brought  lead  out  of  the  i 
Ctssiteris.  Holland,    PiMe,  book  tK.  ch.  IvL 


For  thy  he  thrird  thee  with  a  leaden  dart 
To  ioTe  fair  Daphne,  which  thee  loved  lease, 
j^pmscr.     Faerie  Qaeena,  book  iiL 


11. 


He  fashioneth  the  clay  with  the  arm,  and  boweth  down  bit 
strength  before  his  feet ;  he  applieth  himself  to  lead  it  over  ;  and  h» 
is  diligent  to  nudce  clean  the  surface. 

BMe,    Modem  Fersion.    Eeclesiaaim,  ck  xizriii.  t*  30L 


lliere  is  a  great  difference,  and  discemable  even  to  tbe  fje, 
betwixt  the  several  ores ;  for  instance,  oihad,  some  of  which  1  cm 
show  you  so  like  steel,  and  so  unlike  eommen  /corf  are,  that  tbe  worit- 
men  upon  that  account  are  pleased  to  call  it  steel-ore. 
Boyle,  Worhe,  vol.  i.  p.  323.  Of  the  Unmecem/alnete  o/Egperi^ 
ments, 

A  leaden  tower  upheaves  its  heavy  huiL 
Large  leaden  arches  press  the  sliny  beo, 
Tho  soft  soil  swells  beneath  the  load  of  IhkI. 

Fawkm,    Tkn  Temple  of  IHihMft 

LsAD  is  a  soft  and  flexible  metal,  of  a  pale,  liYid  -grey 
colour,  not  sonorous,  easily  malleable,  but  not  eaaOjf 
dnedle.  Its  SpeciRe  Gravity  is  11.35,  comings  neit  m 
weight  after  Gold,  Pfatina,  and  Mercury.  It  is  fbuiid 
in  union  with  arsenic  and  many  ackb;  but  He  com* 
monest  form  is  in  combination  with  sulphur  and  a 
small  portion  of  silver,  in  which  state  the  ore  is  cdled 
galena,  and  is  frequently  found  in  blackish  cubical 
crystals.  It  melts  at  612^,  a  much  lower  heat  than 
affects  most  other  metals  ;  at  a  higher  temperetore  it 
boils  and  evaporates.  The  most  important  Lead-mines 
in  the  world  are  those  of  Great  Britain,  (which  weie 
worked  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,)  especially 
in  the  Counties  of  Flint  and  Derby.  Besides  these,  it 
is  abundant  in  Germany,  and  is  found  in  many  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  ore,  after  having*  been  washed 
and  picked,  is  roasted  in  order  to  disengage  the  sid- 
phur.  Then  mixed  with  coals,  charcoal,  or  peat,  it  is 
placed  in  the  smelting  furnace.  When  tapped  firom 
this,  it  runs  down  a  straight  channel,  technically  called 
the  Sow,  from  which  branch  off  on  each  side  some 
smaller  channels  named  Pi^e ;  in  these  it  cools,  and 
from  them  receives  the  appellation  of  Pig-lead, 

Lead  is  of  common  and  extensive  use  in  the  Arts. 
It  was  employed  as  roo6ng  in  England  as  early  as  the 
commencement  of  the  Vllth  century.  (Macpherson*iB 
Arm,  ofComm.  vol.  i.  p.  238.)  Alloyed  with  Tin,  in- the 
proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  lat- 
ter, it  forms  solder,  and  in  another  proportion  with  the 
same  metal  it  becomes  pewter.  Combined  with  oxygen 
it  forms  various  important  substances.  The  chief  oxides 
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LKAD.  of  Lead  are:  1.  WkHe  Lead,  or  Cenfw,  made  by  sas- 
pendin^  thin  plates  of  Lead  orer  heated  vinegar,  the 
vapour  of  which  corrodes  the  metal,  and  converts  it 
into  a  heavy  white  powder.  The  process  is  most  de- 
structive to  the  health  of  the  manufacturer.  White 
Lead  mixed  with  oil  is  a  common  paint.  It  is  em- 
ployed as  a  dressing  for  sores  in  Medicine,  and,  notwith^ 
stMiding  its  deleterious  qualities,  has  been  used  as  a 
cosmetic.  2.  Masaicot  is  prepared  from  the  dross  of 
melted  Lead ;  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour*,  and  is  used  in 
painting.  3.  Red  Lead^  or  Minium^  is  Massicot  finely 
ground,  and  exposed  for  about  forty-eight  hours  to  the  heat 
of  a  furnace  in  which  it  is  constantly  stirred.  It  comes 
out  a  red  powder,  used  in  Painting,  but  with  a  liability 
to  turn  black.  It  is  employed  in  Surgery  as  an  external 
antiphlogistic ;  and  in  the  manufaetore  of  glass.  3.  LU 
ihargeis  a  flaky  substance, prepared  by  exposing  calcined 
Lead  to  a  brisk  fire.  It  is  used  as  a  glaze  for  earthen- 
ware, and  iu  glass  manufacture ;  boiled  with  olive  oil, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pint  of  Litharge  to  two  of  oil, 
it  forms  Duichylon  PUuter,  4.  Stigar  of  Lead  is  a  pre- 
paration  of  small,  slender,  smooth  crystals,  from  White 
Lead  and  distilled  vinegar.  It  is  used  by  dyers  and 
calico-printers,  and,  although  a  most  virulent  poison,  has 
been  employed  to  correct  rancid  oils  and  acid  wines. 
A  simple  test  of  Its  presence  is  obtained  by  pouring  a 
small  quantity  of  Harrowgate  Water  into  the  suspected 
compound.  If  it  be  adulterated  with  Sugar  of  Lead,  it 
will  receive  a  dark-brown  or  blackish  tinge.  Sugar  of 
Lead  is  the  basis  of  Goulard's  Extract, 

Siickenside  is  a  singular  variety  of  Leadrore,  oflen 
found  in  Derbyshire,  presenting  a  very  smooth,  bright 
surface,  and  often,  If  merely  pierced  by  the  mining  tools, 
exploding  with  great  noise  and  violence. 

The  best  Black  Lead,  or  Plumbago,  (Rhomboidal 
Graphite  of  Jameson,)  as  it  lb  termed,  used  for  pencils, 
is  found  at  Borrodale,  in  Cumberland.  The  finer  kinds 
are  first  boiled  in  oil,  and  then  having  been  cut  into 
long  slips  are  glued  between  semicylindrical  pieces  of 
wood.  Its  powder  is  used  for  blacking  grates,  &c., 
and  crucibles  are  formed  of  a  mixture  of  it  with  clay. 

Lead  nnsp  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ, 
especially  in  a  passageof  Job,  (ch.  xix.  v.  23,)  from  which 
it  is  plain  that  the  Hebrews,  like  the  Romans,  wrote  on 
Leaden  Tablets.  Midacritus,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
the  first  man  who  brought  Lead  out  of  the  Island  Cas- 
eiteris ;  (vii.  56.)  but  neither  of  this  primitive  smelter, 
nor  of  his  mines,  can  we  affirm  any  thing  beyond  the 
mere  names.  Hardouin  considers  the  first  to  be  por- 
tenium  nominU^  which  if  MSB.  permitted,  he  would 
willingly  change  into  Mida9  Phrygitu ;  and  such  an 
alteration  is  certainly  justified  by  Hyginus  (Ffl6. 274.) 
and  by  Cassiodorus.  {Var,  Ep,  iii.  31.)  In  another 
place,  (xxxiv.  16.)  Pliny  distinguishes  between  White 
and  Black  Lead,  the  former  of  which  (Plumbum  can* 
didum,  Kaaffrrepo^)  he  considers  the  most  valuable, 
but  disbelieves  that  *'  it  is  fetched  as  farre  as  from  the 
Islands  of  the  Atlanticke  Sea,  and  that  the  inhabitanU  of 
those  parts  doe  convcigh  it  in  little  twiggcn  boats 
covered  all  over  with  feathers."  Lusitania  and  Gal- 
lecia,  he  says,  furnish  it  abundantly;  but  the  latter  does 
not  produce  Black  Lead,  notwithstanding  it  is  plentiful 
in  the  adjoining  Province  of  Cantabria.  (Biscay.)  The 
^/6i/m;9/irm6i/m  of  Pliny,  and  the  Ka<r<rmpo9  of  Homer, 
is  plainly  tin.  Plumbum  nigrum  is  our  Lead.  When  the 
ore  is  placed  in  the  furnace  continues  Pliny,  th:it  which 
first  flows  fromitis  tin»  the  aecond product  is  silver,  and 


the  lemainder  ga&eiMK,  which,  after  another  melting,  and 

the  deduction  of  two  parts,  yields  Black  Lead.  This 
was  used  by  the  Romans  for  pipes,  or  in  sheets.  {lb,  17.) 
In  France  and  Spain  the  ore  lies  deep,  but  in  Britain 
it  is  so  near  the  surface,  that  an  express  Law  forbids  the 
gathering  above  a  certain  proportion,  *'  set  downe  by 
stint.*'  The  chief  kinds,  named  from  the  places  afford- 
ing them,  are  Ovetanumy  (from  Oviedo  in  Asturia  ;  it  is 
corruptly  read  and  translated  by  Holland  Jovetanum^') 
CaprarienK^  (from  an  island  near  Majorca,)  and  Oleat^ 
trente^  (from  Oleastrum  in  Beetica.)  '*  These  mines 
alone  of  lead  have  one  wonderfull  and  admirable  gift, 
above  all  others,  that  if  they  be  forlet  a  time  and  suf^ 
feied  to  rest,  they  will  growe  againe,  and  be  more  ferUIe 
of  Ore  by  that  means.  And  in  truth  this  seemeth  to 
be  the  reason  thereof,  for  that  the  air  hath  good  means 
and  libertie  to  infuse  itselfe,  and  to  enter  in  at  the  pores 
and  passages  which  it  findeth  enlarged  and  open,"  tBqiii 
ut  foemincu  quatdam  facttndiftrei  facit  aborttu,  "To 
conclude,  one  marvellous  qualitie  Lead  hath  besides^ 
that  no  vessill  made  thereof  will  melt  over  the  fire  if 
there  bee  water  in  it ;  and  yet  cast  into  the  said  water 
a  little  stone,  or  a  small  peece  of  brasse  coine,  although 
it  be  no  more  than  a  quadrant,  you  shall  see  it  melt» 
and  a  hole  burnt  through  it  by  and  by.**  Lead  was 
employed  by  the  ancient  Physicians  as  a  compress; 
sometimes  acting  as  a  refrigerative  and  antaphrodisiac* 
Nero  wore  on  his  chest  a  plumbea  cJiarta,  (x^'^  M^^ 
\vfi6lyfi^  X«3ri?,)  as  a  corroborative  for  his  voice,  (Suet. 
20.)  and  similar  applications  appear  to  have  been  used 
by  the  Athletes  during  their  training. 

Fuller  cites  a  provision  in  a  Statute  16  Edward  I.  c.  2, 
showing  the  severity  with  which  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  protect  the  Derbyshire  mines.  "  He  that  stcaleth 
Oar  twice  is  fined ;  and  the  third  time  struck  through  his 
hand  with  a  knife  unto  the  haft  into  the  Stow^  and  is 
there  to  stand  until  death,  or  loose  himself  by  cutting  off 
his  hand."  What  the  Stow  means  will  be  understood 
by  every  reader  who  possesses  a  Key  to  the  following 
Technological  Rhymes,  cited  by  the  same  writer  as 
"  composed  by  Edward  Manlove,  Esq.,  heretofore 
Steward  of  the  Barge-Moor-Court  for  the  Lead  Mines 
within  the  said  Wapentake." 

Banning*;  Polings,  Stemples,  Forks,  and  Slyder, 
Stoprice,  Yokings,  Soletrees,  Roach  and  Rider, 
Water-holea,  Wind^lioles,  Veym,  CoeshafU  and  Wooghf, 
Maine  Rakes,  Cross  Rakes,  Browa  henus,  Buddies  and  Soughf^^ 
Break-ofiRi,  and  Backers,  Random  of  the  Rake, 
Freeings,  and  Chasings  of  the  Stole  to  th'  Stake, 
Starting  of  Oar,  Smiltiog,  and  driving  Drifts, 
Frun-gaps,  Roof.works,  Flat-works,  Pipe-works,  Shtfk% 
Cauke,  Spar,  Lidstooes,  Twitebes,  Daulings  and  Pee% 
Fell,  Bons,  and  Knock -baric,  Forstid-oar  and  Tees, 
Bing-place,  Barmoor-Coart,  Barge-master  and  Stowet, 
Crosses,  Holes,  Hang-benche«,  Turntree  and  Coes, 
Poander-mcers,  Taker-meers,  Lot,  Cope,  and  Sumps, 
Stickings  and  Strnges  of  Oar,  Wash-oar  and  Paraph, 
Corfe,  CHvies,  Deads,  Meers,  Groves,  Rak»-soil  the  Gange, 
Binge-oar,  a  Spindle,  a  Lampturne,  a  Pange, 
Fleaks,  Knockings,  Coestid,  Trunks  and  Sparks  of  Oar, 
Sole  of  the  Rake,  Smitbam,  and  many  more. 

Lbad,  V,        \      A.  S.  Imd-an;  D.  leyd-en,  leed^en; 

Lead*  n.        I  Ger.  leyten ;  Sw.  ied^a^  dueert, 

Lb'ahkh,        >     To  go  before  as  guide  or  condoctor  . 

Lb'ai>ino,  n.  I  to  show  the  way  or  induce  to  follow  ; 

Lf^ADUAN.  }  to  conduce  or  conduct;  to  induce* 
attract,  or  perauade,  to  regulate  the  coarse ;  to  draw 
on ;  to  cause  to  follow  or  pursue. 

Lead^  with  prepositions,  is  used  as  equiralent  to  tba' 
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eomponnds  of  the  Lac  dsMCBnt;  ^q.x&  »&«ft«f^  19 
doee,  &e» 

^a:  he  voUe  Co  h:a  Gofia  lis  itriri^  JMk 


iKkkr 


He  trvagA  at  S<:a|aaiiiata«.  v  %  Je  vrndt  vrn.  \mi,  r 

.  blT. 
Aad  he  fit  beat  hbowtie. 


TVci  bca  biywie  aari  ieedermti 
kit  a  blj«de  ua,  boch*  Cii..«a  4m 


TW7  bctW  bH«^ 


ipic  in  tomner  time  on  traei  ISA) 

boves  ben  Umtd^  and  some  bcre  bom»  •. 

PtenPlmthmam,    fUii|p.78.       LBAQI 

ABe  >e  ievn  fallen 

Id.    i».  P.30S. 

He  bbidis  tbe  weye  and  cam  to  it  and  fsn^ 
•oely. 

WkUf,    HbftAM^ckssi. 

in  dKvaje,  and  came  to  i^  and  lbnd« 

Mfr,  Anm  IMl. 


ike  I^  aad  cbeae  aaotber  tale. 

Tie  Miikm  /Veftfe,  T.SSSf. 

ia  tbe  &n  of  the  leaf  or  antniDB^ 
bv  old  aad  ovtward  caaaet,  wonld  ktf  aboat 


Fid^  £rmin^  book  B.  ck  tL 


Tbb  kaigbt  if  to  bis 
Aod  is  nftana'dv  lad  to  ka 


Aad  HaaulnC 


9i  CvJia^ 


rdk^T.  i*tai. 


>UiL 


Hir  fader,  vbicbe  ia 
TbeMyi^r  of  tbe 
la  gooeraaBcc  baib 


M 


Wbatnppects 


The  cooscieoae,  fhead,  t*bavc  lost 
In  liberty's  defease,  mw  mMe 

Of  mhicb  all  Kuope  talks 
This  tboasbt  ni^ht  ^W  ae  throafb  tbe  «CfU*s 

Content  tboogb  t»liody  bad  I  no  bcOer  eoide. 

MUimt,    &mmet  22.  L  IX     r«  Cyiar 


So  that  we  may  jastly  iaipete  all  that  was  eitraorfaarr  in  tbe 
valoor  of  Cesar^s  aaen,  to  their  b>tt^  exercise  vader  a  fo»i  fjad^i,  ia 
so  great  a  warre. 

UmkewUL    JJmhwie,  book  it.  sec  9.  fcL  4CK 


Flaccns  idccted  oat  of  his  legioos  a  cotapuy  of 
coBimiUed  then  to  the  kadimg  of  DiDias  Vec«la,  I 
eighteenth  legioB.  "    "       ~ 


of  d 


Sach  a  light  aod  mettled  daaoe 

Saw  yoa  never. 
And  by  leadmem  for  tbe  nooce, 
That  lam  ronod  like  griodic  slooes. 


Why  would  my  Hose  enla/fe  oa  Lybiaa  swaiv; 
Their  «catler^d  cottage*,  and  ample  pl^  ? 
Where  oft  the  locks,  wilhoot  a  lemier,  ttnj. 


.  Then  why,  like  iO^oadition'd  children. 

Start  we  at  trantienl  hardships  in  tbe  way 
That  leads  to  porcr  air  and  softer  skio^ 
And  a  ne*er  letting  son  ? 

BUdr.    Tke  Gr, 


He  try*d  each  art,  reprov*d  each  doH  deUj, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds  and  ltd  the  way. 

Qold^mUk.     Tke  Untried  VUlofe. 

The  party  which  Uket  the  lead  there  hai  no  longer  any  apprehen- 
•'oo»-  Burke.     On  a  B^^de  Peace.     Letter  Z. 

Goth,  lauf;  A.  8.  leafe ;  D.  locf; 
Ger.  lavh  ;  Sir.  lorf.  Wachter  den'ves 
from  obsolete  Qer.  laub-en,  iegere,  to 
cover,  whence  also  laub,  a  covered 
place.  Juniuff  from  the  Gr.  4>v\\o¥. 
Lea/In  applied  to  various  things, 
flat  and  thin  ;  as  the  /<ra/of  a  tree,  of  a  book,  of  a  table, 
of  a  door ;  to  a  substance  beaten  flat  and  thin,  as  kaf- 
gold,  kaf silver. 


LEAF,  9.   1 

Lraf,  n. 

Le'apless, 

Lb'apy, 

Le'avro, 

Le'avy. 


to  tbe  kiagdoam,  and  teamed  by  dat 

a  ietffe^  aod  take  oat  a  new  lemoa, 

iaio  better,  if  be  weald  icigw 

^£ylnH^book  iiL  eh.  viL 

tbevrrdaatbt]!^ 
tfaftk  oa  Golgo;ba. 

T^MuierOeoye  Samtb» 


of  ill  Ibe  fiurest, 
within 
agaiast 


M^riMttf  act  T*  aCa  *« 


I 


HMmg^  fol.  106. 
beiN«  bim  tbe  two  Iwwwd 

htmkf  ck.  zitv.  V.  !• 


ea  liaes  ibe  iac«  of  man  ia  fboad, 
Now  gfvea  in  yaaib,  aow  witberiag  oa  tbe  graoad; 
tbe  MUwiag  Sprii^sappliea; 


-.    /fia^bookvi. 

■  Oa  tbe  ie^Mt  elm 

Tbe  aoisT  reek  bailds  Vgb  ber  wicker  nest 

Tke  Ckmte,  book  ir. 


Aod  all  her  train,  with  Aw^cbaplels  crown'd, 
Were  for  aabUm'd  Tiigioi^v  reoown'd. 


As  from  tbe 
Tbe  sport  of 

Of  aUiU 


mHflAelmi^ 

But  of  soaw  desert  rode, 
falUtbeih^lntedk, 
strvpt. 

fTdUe.    Tke  Efifmmi^  baok  viS. 

Scarce  stole  abreete  to  wa«a  tbe  iemfy  ^prey^ 
Scarce  trilfd  sweet  Philomel  ber  aofiest  lay. 


LEAGUE,  r.l      Fr.  U§Ht;   IL  kga }  Sp.    liga ; 

League,  n.  J  Low  Lat  ligtk,  a  bond*  a  oonfedera  • 
tioD,  a  Uganda.     Voss.  de  Fit  lib.  iii.  c  20. 

A  bond  or  obligation ;  ic.  to  perform  certain  C0Te« 
nants ;  a  covenant  a  combination,  a  confederacy. 

Furthermore  signifying  that  be  dyd  consecrate  a  aewe  /N^fHe  of 
the  cneogelical  profession  by  thb  mtsterie. 

OimB.    Maitkm,t3Lxxn. 

Within  his  breast,  as  in  a  palace,  lye 
Wakeful  ambitioo  iem/^*d  with  baarty  pride. 
P.  Ftetcker,     Mi$eei,     Upm  tke  Pkimrt  ef  Aekmei. 

As  th*  earnest  to  confinn  and  ratify 
The  iea^me  between  them  two,  newly  began. 

Dmmei.    iftflOry  0/ Oei/ IPbn^  book      ' 


IBAGXJE. 
JLEAK. 


LEA 

Wee,  tnd  our  friends,  are  seconded  from  lUly,  Spmyne,  FUundcrs, 
and  Germany,  beaides  the  malchlesae  strength  of  resolute  ieaguer,  m 
this  holy  vnion.  Siow.    Qiuxn  EUxobeik^  Jnmo  1590. 

In  meaffianc'dj-fortify  thy  breast. 
Though  myriads  kugued  thy  rightful  claim  contest. 

Pope.    Homer.    OJytsryy  book  xz. 

Whose  only  aim 


LEA 


349 


Is  to  presene  their  Country ;  who  oppose. 

In  honour  leagued,  none  but  their  Country's  foes. 

Go/^flt,  book  iii. 


ChurckiiL 

Lbaoue,  n.  Ft.  lieut;  It.  Uga;  Sp.  fe^a;  Lat. 
Uuea.  The  most  ancient  instance  of  the  Lat.  word, 
which  Vossius  had  met  with,  is  in  the  original  of  the 
passage  quoted  from  Aramianus.  The  true  reading  of 
the  word  is  uncertain.  Spelman  writes  it  leuca^  leuga^ 
leitica,  and  lega ;  the  Etymolocry  is  unknown.  See 
Vossius,  de  VU.  lib.  iL  c.  11.  and  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  Also 
Spelman,  in  v.  Leuca^  and  Menage,  in  v.  Lieue, 

The  storme  was  so  hedeouse,  that  in  lasse  than  a  day  they  were 
diioen  a  hundred  iea^ei  fro  the  place  wher  they  were  before. 

Lord  Bemen,     FrmuarL     Cronycle,  vol.  i.  oh.  Ixxxi. 

From  the  place  whence  the  Romanes  advaunced  their  staoderds 
unto  the  barbarians'  fort,  it  was  fourteene  ieoffuet,  that  is  to  say,  one 
and  twentie  miles. 

ffoi/and.    Ammianm^  book  xvi.  p.  69. 

That  some  few  league$  shonld  make  this  change, 
To  man  nnleam'd  seems  mighty  strange. 

Prior.    Alma^  can.  2. 

Some  traverse  many  a  league  of  country  o'er, 
And  some  roTiew  their  native  seats  no  more, 

Hoole.     Orlando  Furioeo^  book  xx.  1.  700. 

Great  confusion  oflen  arises  from  the  different  mea- 
surements allotted  to  the  League  in  different  Countries; 
the  following  are  some  of  them  : — 

£BgU»li  yardf. 
Ancient  Gallic />ttca       =  I }  Roman  mile      =       2416.522 

Modern  French  lieue      s=       2500    toises  =       5328.75 

Ditto  Astronomical  =  25     =  1  degree      =       4865 

Ditto  Legal,  by  which  roads  are  measured  =  2  French  miles  =  4263 
Ditto  Marine 
Spanish 
Ditto  Large 
Ditto  Road  League 
Ditto  Lega] 
Ditto  Marine 
German 
English  Sea  League 

LE'AGUER, «; 

Lb^aoubr,  n. 
lay;   Ger. /o^cr;  'D.legher;  (Sw.  laegeTf  from  ligga, 
guaienua  commorari  notaL    Ihre.) 

A  camp  ;  where  an  army  or  body  of  soldiers  lay  or 
are  laid. 

A  town  leaguei'd;  a  town  before  which  an  army  or 
host  is  to'd,  («c.  to  assaulter  attack  it.) 

That  *tis  not  strange  your  laundress  in  the  kaguer 
Grew  mad  with  love  of  you. 

Mauin/fer.     The  FattJ  Dowry,  act  liL  sc.  ]• 

When  as  it  was  pcrceiued  that  their  slender  ranks  were  not  able  to 
TCnat  the  thicke  ieghert  of  the  enemies,  they  began  toshrinke  and  looke 
backe  one  vpon  an  other,  and  so  of  force  were  constreined  to  retire. 
Hoiindud.    Hittorrie  of  England^  book  vi.  ch.  ziii. 
For  know,  though  I  appear  less  eager, 
I  never  mean  to  raise  my  leaguerf 
Till  or  by  storm,  or  else  by  famine, 
I  force  you  to  the  place  I  am  in. 

Cotton.    To  Jokm  Bradikaw,  Bsg. 
Two  mighty  hosts  a  leaguer'd  town  embrace. 
And  one  would  pillage,  one  would  bum  the  place. 

Pope.    Homer,     Jlittdf  book  xviii. 

Tffl  none  of  those  that  took  Maestrick, 
Nor  Yarmouth  kaguer  knew. 

Roekeoter,    UjponDrin¥..   inuBowf. 


20 

=  1  degree      = 

6081 

4 

Roman  miles     = 

6441.392 

5 

Ditto                = 

8051.74 

8000 

varaM                s= 

7416 

5000 

Ditto                s= 

4635 

20 

c=  1  degree      = 

6081 

200 

Rhenish  yards  =s 

8239.846 

3000 

Geometrical  paces  '• 

=  8  English 
milea. 

}See   Beleagoe.     Ger.  Ictg-en  ; 
D.    laeg-hen;    A.  S.  lic-yan,  to 


LEAK,  v.^  Ger.  lechen,  Imcken,  Mart;  D.  ^«?Ar, 
Leak,  n.  I  rimo,  a  chink :  Uck  schip :  navis  rimMa. 
Lb'akaqe,  r  To  gape  or  open ;  and,  consequently* 
Le'aky.  J  to  admit  or  emit,  «c.  any  fluid ;  to  ad- 
mit or  let  in,  to  emit,  or  let,  or  drop  out ;  to  be  unable 
to  contain  or  retain. 

Seldome  chaunseth  it,  that  whoso  lyke  a  foole  placeth  hymselfe  in 
m  ieakmge  shyppe  with  such  as  after,  by  misfortune,  be  csat  into  the 
sea,  doothe  scape  alyue  tolande,  and  all  the  reste  be  drowned. 
Sir  Tkomat  More.  H^orket,  fol.  1386.  A  Treatice  vpon  the  Pat" 
turn. 
He  by  Sithrike's  procurement  was  sent  to  Flanders  In  a  ship  that 
leaked f  and  so  was  drowned. 

Holuuhed.    Hiihme  of  England,  book  vi.  ch.  six. 

Fool.       Her  boat  hath  a  leaij 
And  she  must  not  »peak 
Why  she  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 

ShtJupeare.    Lear,  act  iii.  sc.  6. 

And  fifty  sisters  water  in  leke  vessels  draw. 

Spftmer.    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  5. 

GoNS.  He  warrent  him  for  drowning,  though  the  ship  were  no 
itrooger  than  a  nutt-ahell,  and  as  leaky  as  an  vnstaunched  wench. 

Skakepeare.     Tempett,  fol.  1. 

■  As,  when 

Against  a  secret  cliff,  with  sudden  shock 
A  ship  is  dash'd,  and  leaking  drinkn  the  sea. 

J,  Philips.     Cider,  book  ii. 

When  unptlenting  thus  the  kake  they  found, 

The  clattering  pumps  with  clanking  strokes  resound. 

Falconer.     The  Shipwreck,  can.  2. 

To  accumulate  their  misfortunes,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  cut 
away  their  bowsprit,  to  diminish,  if  possible,  the  leakage  at  the  head. 
Anton.    Voyage  round  the  World,  book  L  ch.  iii.  p.  33. 

There  is  no  blab  like  to  the  quest*ning  fool ; 
Ev'n  scarce  before  you  turn  yourself  about, 
Wbate'er  he  hears  his  leaky  tongue  runs  out. 

Hamilton.    Horace,  book  i.    Epitl.  18. 

LEAN,  v.\     A.  S.  hlion-an,  hlyn-ian  ;  Ger.  and  D 
Lb'anino.J  ^enen;  Sw.  laena,  recumbere^  indinare^ 
inniti. 

To  press  against  in  an  oblique  direction ;  to  incline^ 
to  recline ;  to  be  out  of  an  upright  position ;  to  incline 
or  bend  towards^  or  have  an  inclination  for. 

And  lende  vp  h^s  weM,  &  harkned  hym  ^ou. 

R.  Ghuceoler,  p.  306, 

Unto  >e  somerai  tide  >er  gan  he  knde. 

R.  Bnmne,  p.  18. 

Set  me  that  I  maye  tonche  the  pillen  that  the  house  stande  Tpon. 

and  that  I  may  leane  to  them. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.*  Judget,  ch.  xvi. 

Whereon  the  queen  her  weak  estate  might  ^ert.. 

Drayton.     The  Barons'  Ware,  book  lit 

Leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketh  it  numme,  and,  as  we  call  il| 
asleep*  Bacon.    Natural  Hiatory,  Cent,  viii.  sec.  735. 

Iliere^s  not  a  blessing  individuals  find. 

But  some  way  leans  and  hearkens  to  the  kind. 

Pope.    Euay  on  Man,  epiat  4  L  40* 

It  is  this ;  that  faith  is  not  an  assent  to  propositions  of  any  kind, 
but  a  recumbency,  leaning,  resting,  rolling  upon,  adherency  to  (for 
they  express  themselvea  in  these  several  terms,  and  others  like  them) 
the  person  of  Christ. 

Barrow.     Works,  vol.  ii.  fol.  6ft.    Sermon  4. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  ev'n  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side.* 

GoldemUk.     The  Deserted  Fillage. 

The  mover  being  a  person  in  office,  was,  however,  the  only  indie** 
tion,  that  was  given  of  such  a  leaning. 

Burke,     ffofks,  vol.  ix.  p.  234,    Letter  to  T.  Burgh,  E*q. 


8H> 


LEA 


LEA 


Jjr/ksnznnj  ^rfnarr^mere ;  to  be  or  bceome 
Le^Afnr.       }  to  be  thin  or  meagre.  And  tW  ad^edi 

Tliffi,  meaiip'e,  poor ;  bn^iiig  no  flesh  or  Beshj  tni 
stance ;  no  whoIe5^me  or  natritious  «ahrt«n 
Uty. 

Bm  God  vot  wiMt  tint  May  tWo^ktm  bire  iwrts,! 
Wiian  she  hia  saw  «p  sioiaif  io  bm  iherte 
In  h-s  oi^te  cap.  and  with  hb  aecke  iErar. 

GkoM^.     7»tf  MetrckwUet  Tmk,  ▼.  9727. 


Not  kaMe  ao  pale  way  ATarice, 

Ne  BoChiog  like  of  leiametae. 

Id,     The 


of  the  PoK,  p.  173. 

The  bors  on  whirhe  she  rode  was  Uacke, 
Ail  ievfe,  and  galled  vpoo  ihe  bockc. 

G^mcr.     CMrf.Awu\a^  It.  p.  105. 

And  then,  tu.  of  her  kjne  came  7p  after  Uiem,  poore  and  Tery  eoyl 
iiitored  aod  Unrnt  flcriwd. 

BJUe,  Jmm  1551.     Genena,  ch.  xlL 

TlicyT  bodje  b  wonie  awayc  widi  ietnesae, 

VdmJL     Mmttkew^  cll«  tu. 


Tbe  J  are  sped  ; 


Aad  when  t'nej  Ust.  their  /eoa  and  fleshy  songs 
Grate  oa  their  scnaael  pipes  of  wfetchcd  straw 


- 1. 123. 

No  droofhl,  no  temmmesae  that  can  draw 
The  moysture  from  the  withered  limoits. 

Btammivt    A  Fmmfrmik  Ifymme  md  •/PndenHus. 

They  haa  Ut  kernes,  aad  Ipwjty  knavefl^ 

Tlieir  fasting  flockes  to  keepcw 

Thirst ,  ietamemf  eicest  of  animal  aecfetioa%  are  sigaa  and  effects 
of  too  groat  thinness  of  blooi. 

^rimtht^,     q^  .iftaM««s  ch.  u.  p.  253. 

Now  while  the  stomach  from  the  Ml  repeat 
Subsides,  but  ere  rerureing  hoager  gna>»^ 
Ye  leaner  habits,  give  an  hour  to  loit 

Arwuiromf,     Tke  Art  •/  Pre9ewmmfHt^K  ^o^k  ii 

IiEANDRA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  dmss  De-^ 
candriOt  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  ^eifkHomaerm. 
Generic  character:  ^tk^  tube  ovate,  pitdier-shiqied, 
the  lobes  doubled,  exterior  four  to  six,  subulate,  interior 
six,  oval ;  corolla,  petals  four  to  six,  linear-lanceolate ; 
style  filiforro,  hirsute  at  the  base;  berry  three  or  four 
celled;  seeds  angular. 

Eleven  species,  natives  of  Rio  Janeiro.    Decandolle. 

LEAP,  v,^      D.  loop-en  ;  Ger.  lauffen  ;  Sw.  iorpa^ 

Leap.  n.    Vcurrere,  to  run ;  Goth,  kloifp'tim  ;  A.  S. 

Le'aper.  J  hleap-an,  Molire,  saiiare^  to  leap  or  skip. 
Somner. 

To  move  at  springs  or  bounds,  as  distinguished  from 
the  step  in  walking  or  running;  to  jump,  to  spring,  to 
bound. 

Leap^ear,  (see  Bissextile,)  q.  d.  annus  saliamM^ 
because  it  leaps  over,  i.  e.  exceeds  others  by  one  day. 
Skinner. 

Leaper  is  in  speech  a  common  word. 

And  somme  iepte  her  &  )»ere. 

JL  Qhwmier,  p.  390. 

He  &  oJ»  \r*  h^m.  Jat  hulde  noujt  w*  treu^ 
Ldtpen  out  in  lolchliche  forme. 

Pi>r»  Plouhman,     Fiiion^  p.  18* 

&  [modris]  seide  with  a  greet  voice,  rise,  thou  upright  on  thi 
icet  t  end  he  lippide  and  walkide. 

fFic/i/.     The  Dedit  of  Apoitiit,  ch.  xiv. 

The  wif  came  leping  inward  at  a  reoae, 

She  sayd,  *'  Alas  !  youre  hors  goth  to  the  feone." 

Chaucer.     The  Benes  Tate,  ?.  4077. 


Aad  Ae  wbiche  toke  of  death  eo  kepe, 
Anoae  forth  tejtte  in  to  the  depe. 

Oower.     Conf  Am,  book  !v.  p.  IIB. 

And  euen  soshal  the  children  of  M.  More's  faythlesse  faith,  made 
by  the  persnation  of  ml,  leap  short  of  the  rest  which  our  Saatoar 
Jesvs  is  risi  vnto. 


Tfndaff,     Warhet,  fol.  266.    An  Answer  io  Sir  Thomoi  Moni*s 
Diaioffuei. 

Jetaa,  come  out  at  some  windowe  and  speke  with  us,  and  we  shall 
receire  you  :  make  a  leape^  in  lykewise  as  ye  haue  made  some  of^ns 
toiwye  w*  in  this  yer,  yt  behoueth  you  to  make  this  teape. 

Lord  Bemers.     Proieaart,     Crom^de,  ch.  378* 

A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands,  than  withoat 
The  cause  is,  for  that  the  weight,  (if  it  be  proportiooabley)  Stiwagth*' 
enelh  the  stnewes,  by  contracting  them. 

Bacon,     Natural  Bittory,     Cent,  viit.  sec  696L 

Moro  famous  long  agone,  than  for  the  salmoa'e  lenp 
For  beavers  Tivy  was. 

Drayton,    Poly-olbiom^  long  61. 

One  Barrow  made  a  leap  from  a  vain  and  libertine  youth,  to  a, 
preeiseness  in  the  highest  degree. 

Bacon,     Worktj  vol.  it  p.  35.     Obtervations  on  a  LibeL 

Some  late  writers  vppon  hope  of  reward  or  to  curry  fauor,  wilh^ 
time  and  state,  haue  very  vaingloriously  recommended  vnto  endlis. 
memory,  many  land-leaptn,  bragging  cowards,  &c. 

Stow,     Queen  Elizabeth,  Anno  1602. 

On  the  fiue  and  twentith  daie  of  Februarie,  being  Shrooesundaie  ia 
the  leape  yeare,  they  were  solemnlic  crowned  by  the  Bishop  of  Win* 
Chester.  Holimhed.     Edward  If.    Anno  1308. 

Whether  the  bull  or  courser  be  thy  care. 

Let  him  not  leap  the  cow,  nor  mount  the  mare. 

Dryden,     rirgti,     Georgia  3. 1.  328L 

It  is  a  short  history  of  the  lover's  leap^  aod  is  inscribed.  An  ac- 
count of  the  persons  male  and  female,  who  ofltered  np  their  vows  ia 
the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  the  ferty-stith  Olympiad,  and 
ieaped  from  the  promontory  of  Leucate  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  In  order 

to  cure  themselves  of  the  passion  of  love. 

£)Mcltttor,  No.  S3S. 

The  space  of  a  year  is  a  determinate  and  welWkaown  period,  coa* 
aisting  commonly  of  ^65  days ;  for,  though  ia  bissextile  or  ieapi^emw 
it  consists  properly  of  366,  yet  by  the  statute  21  Hen.  iii.  ^  ij 
erasing  day  in  the  leap-year,  together  with  the  preceding  day,  ahiB 

be  accounted  for  one  day  only.  .    .    , 

Blach^tone.     Commentaries,  book  lu  da.  iz» 

Leap,  or  "|^    j^  g  ^^^  calathus,  a  basket,  hampor 
i^r**         I  or  pannier  of  osiers.     Somner. 

In  kpm  k,  in  coaSes  so  muche  vyss  hii  asolde  hfm  bryagis. 

K  Gtomeester,  p.  MSw 

Thai  lokea  «p  t^At,  that  lefts  of  relifii  sevene  leepu. 

tVielif,    Afflml«ch.vim' 

Aad  kctan  bvaa^ona  b  a  lemm  bi  the  wal. 

And  leem  •7«^-«  M     The  Dedis  of  ApostUs,  tSbutM. 

Andbiawyndowin  alp«plwailatundouBbiawaL 

'  id.    2  Orya/AMMi^  eh.  n. 

And  alle  eelaa  and  wwen  lalilld  and  thai  token  that  that  was  Isft 
of  reliBs  se^^ne /^>Wf.  -«•    Matthem^c)uTt. 

LEAR.    See  Lbrk. 

LEARN,  V,  ^      A.  S.  Imran;  Ger.  lertn ;  D.  learm  9 

Le 

Le'arni 

Le' - 

Usen^  as  well  as  fere/i,  and  Urnen  ;  the  Goth.  /i«-an«  and 
the  A.  S.  lis  an.  and  Itaan  ;  legerc,  coUigert ;  to  gleao, 
to  gather,  to  collect ;  Eng.  to  Uase,  q.  v. 

It  admits  then  of  a  conjecture  that  to  Uam  may 
mean,  to  gather  or  take  up  ;  (take  or  teach,  q,  v.  and 
see  Beteche,  ante) 

To  learn,  is  (by  modern  usage)  only 

To  take  to  ourselves,  sc.  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  ; 
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MtN.  fHrmerly  also,  to  take  it  to  another,  to  deliver,  impart, 
or  coDUDunicate  it,  to  teach* 

To  tak€,  accept,  or  receive  (knowledge  ;)  to  acquire 
or  obtain*  fc<^in  or  procure  it. 

Aod  M  boo  tctralde  ieme,  with  Cbristenemen  to  fj^te. 

R.  G/aneeiter,  p.  1S3. 

Tdte  ye  my  yok  on  you,  aod  itme  yc  of  me,  for  I  am  mylde  and 
Btke  ia  herte.  fViedi/,     Matihewy  ch.  xi. 

TdM  ny  yocke  on  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meke  ami  lowly 
btatt.  B^bk,  Amo  1551. 

Lefmtik  to  »uffren,  or  ao  mote  I  gon, 
Yt  ahttl  it  km€  whether  ye  vol  or  non. 

Ckauctr,     Tke  FramkeieineM  TaU,  v.  11090. 

CMt  I  know  not  other  men's  wilts,  what  I  »koaId  aaJie,  or  in 
mwtre,  what  1  abouU  aaie,  I  am  so  iemcU  my  self,  that  mockail  more 
Inmi^yet  warn  bnhouetb. 

Id,     The  TtMiament  of  Loue,  book  ilL 

'  Hmm  and  m  thouaand  points  more  dooeth  Eraimas  by  occasion  not 
mif  Unche,  bnt  also  in  such  sorte  moste  teamed/^  handle. 

Uda//,     Prf/ae€f  sig.  CC.  p.  Tiii* 

Besides,  the  kioff  set  in  a  course  so  right, 
Which  I  for  him  laboriouMy  had  tract, 
(Wbq,  tUl  1  teamed  him,  had  not  known  his  might) 

Drmfiem.     The  Legend  i^  Tkmmt  CrmmHL 

Wbea  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  ■•  wan  pmaing,  all  my  mind  waa  set 
Berieoi  to  kmm^  and  know,  and  tbence  to  dn 
What  might  be  pnblick  good. 

dSUion.     Paradiee  Regained,  book  i.  I.  203. 

And  yil  doth  his  majesty  [King  James]  distinguish  it  [magiekl 
fi«a  sacromaney,  witchcraft,  and  the  rest :  of  all  which  he  haih 
mitln  Isrgely  and  most  learnedly. 

Mmkgh,    Hmtory  t/  iht  PToHd,  book  i.  ch.  xl  anc  2L 

tW  parts  of  human  teaming'  hare  reference  to  the  three  parts  of 
idtistanding  which  is  the  seat  at  leamimg;  history  to  his 
r,  pee^  to  his  imagination,  and  philosophy  to  hie  reason. 

/fMi^  vol.  L  p.  42.     Of  the  jidvancemad  of  Ltmnui^ 
book  iL 

Tbns  then  to  man  the  voice  of  Nature  spake, 
Go,  from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take  : 
Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  their  thickets  yield| 
Xeana  froon  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field, 
Ihy  aits  of  building  from  the  bee  receive  : 
Lmrm  bom  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave. 

Pope,     Euay  on  il/aii,  epist  3.  L  173. 

And  seem  naore  teamediek  than  those 
That  in  a  greater  charge  compose. 

Boiler.     Mieerllaneom  Tkmyktt* 

Whether,  retiring  from  your  weighty  charge, 
On  some  high  theme  you  learnedly  enlarge. 

Sw^.     EpiiUe  to  Lord  CaHerH. 

M  Hmvgh  U  be  true,  grave  and  pioue  men  do  study  for  iearning^^ 

ff  aod  embrace  virtue  for  itself ;  yet  it  is  true,  that  youth,  wUch 

mn  when  Uamimg  is  gotten,  is  not  without  ambition ;  nor 

vS  over  take  paina  to  exceU  in  any  thing,  wheu  there  ia  not  lomo 

of  txoelfiDg  others  in  reward  and  dignity. 

Waller.    Speech  m  ParHamumL 

Stem,  mgged  nurse  ;  thy  rigid  lore 

With  patience  many  a  year  ithe  bore  : 

Whet  sorrow  was,  thou  bad'st  her  know, 

And  from  her  own  she  kam'd  to  melt  at  olhem'  woe. 

Qay,     Hymm  to  Maertitf, 


that,  if  now  alive,  wonld  sit  eooteot 
And  humble  leamero  oil  a  Saviour's  worth, 
P^inch  itrwbo  might. 

Cowper,     The  Tath,  book  iU 

LEAI^L  Skinner  says.  '^  To  Uom  com*  from  tht  Dw 
wobA  Gcb.  ftf-en,  ooUegerA,  legere,  carpere,  to  collect,  lo 
faaier."  The  word  ia  Goth,  and  A.  S.  JiVom  k9^m  ; 
Mid  tW  application,  probably,  a)n8equentiaL 

To  gather  or  pick  up,  to  colled,  to  glean  ;  tc  that 
whid^k  ioote  ov  icattcrtd. 


Agreo,  that  in  harvest  nsed  to  ieme: 

But  harvest  done  to  chair  work  did  aspire ; 

Bloatj  drink,  and  two  pence  wa<  her  daily  hire. 

Dryden.     Theocriiu$.     Idyl.  3. 

There  was  no  office  which  a  man   from  England  might  not  have; 
and  I  looked  upon  all  who  were  bom  here  u  only  in  the  condition  of 
and  glean^s.  Barift, 
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Lease,  ti. 

Lb'ssor, 

Le^ssee, 

Lb'aseuold, 

Le'ascholoer, 

LE^ASEMONOBa. 


A.  S.  lo'-an^  dtmiitere^  to  de- 
mise ;  Fr.  laiuer,  to  looic,  «& 
from  our  own  possession ;  to  let 
>  away  or  apart,  jc.  into  the  occu« 
pation  of  another,  *^  to  farm  Ut,^* 
The  noun  is  applied  to 

A  deed  or  instrument  by  which 
aay  lands  or  tenements  are  lei^  or  demised,  or  the  oe^ 
cupation  of  them  granted,  to  another.  Applied  met,, 
as  in  Donne  and  Dryden,  to  any  time  or  term  granted. 

And  those  not  by  chance 
Made,  or  indenture,  or  leas'd  out  t'advaoce 
The  profits  for  a  lime. 
Jonmm.     /  nder-woodo.     7b  the  Memory  of  Sir  LueioM  Cory, 

This  land  of  such  deere  soules,  this  deere  deere  land, 
Deere  for  her  reputation  through  the  world, 
Is  now  lea&'d  out  (I  dye  pronouncing  it) 
like  to  a  tenement  or  pelting  femse. 

SkaAopeare,     Richard  IL  fol.  2a. 

And  as  it  seemes  and  is  moat  probable  the  bencbeni  of  this  col* 
ledge  [Lincolue's  Inne]  tooke  an  estate  of  long  time  by  lease,  aoono 
after  the  deathe  of  the  Earle  of  Lincoine. 

Stow,     Of  tht  Fniaeruiiei  in  England^  ch.  xiv.  fol.  975. 

I  could  begin  again  to  court  and  praise. 
And  in  that  pleasure  lengthen  the  short  days 
Of  my  lifers /^roie. 

Dmme,    Eleyy  17.     The  Erpothdatiotu 

They  were  ail  very  sodainly  inhabited,  and  ftored  with  inmates,  to 
the  great  admimtion  of  the  Eogliab  nation,  and  aduantage  of  land* 
lords  and  leaeeatougeru 

Stow,    King  Jaatet,    Anno  1604. 

An  infint  Pbonia  from  the  formor  apringf, 
His  father's  heir,  and  from  lus  tender  wiugs 
Shakes  off  his  parent  dust,  his  method  he  pursues, 
And  the  same  leate  of  life  on  the  same  term  renevrs. 

Dryden,    Omd.     MetamerpkoocOy  book  xv. 

The  landsJn  America  and  the  West  Indies,  indeed,  are  in  genend 
not  tenanted  nor  leaoed  oot  to  farmera. 

Smilh.     Wealik  of  Natiane,  vol.  iii.  book  v.  ch.  iii.  p.  428. 

In  the  Venetian  territory,  all  the  arahlo  lands  which  are  given  ia 
UoM  to  AinBecs  are  taxed  at  a  tenth  of  the  rent. 

Jd.     lb,  vol.  iii.  book  v.  ch.  iu  p.  267. 

LsASB,  in  Law,  is  properly  the  conveyance  of  landa 
or  tenements  for  life,  ibr  years,  or  at  will,  whereby  the 
tenant  or  lessee  becomes  entitled  to  the  possession  and 
profits  of  the  thing  Leased,  usually  in  consideration  of 
»  rent  or  some  other  recompense  which  is  reserved  to 
the  Lessor. 

L  With  regard  to  the  period  for  which  a  Lease  muj 
be  granted. 

A  Lease  for  Hft  may  be  either  for  the  life  of  the 
Lesaee  or  of  some  other  person  ;  in  the  first  of  whick 
cases  the  Lessee  is  called  tenant  fbr  life ;  in  the  second 
tenant  par  autre  vie,  and  the  person,  for  whose  liie  the 
Lease  is  flrranted,  is  called  c^siui  que  vie.  A  Ltesjaefir 
yeort,  which.  Lord  Coke  say5i,  could  not  have  beea 
granted  in  very  ancient  times  for  more  than  forty  years, 
may  now  be  for  a  thousand  years  or  any  other  number, 
or  for  a  period  less  than  a  year ;  the  tenant,  who  holds 
ynder  a  Lease  for  a  less  period  than  a  year,  being  called 
tenant  for  years,  because  he  possesses  the  same  rights, 
and  ia  subject  lo  the  same  liabilities.  A  Lease  at  wiU 
k  for  DO  fixed  period»but  until  eitbei  the  Lesser  er  tte 
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LBAS£«  thirds,  IBt,  id.  should  remain  fixed.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  at  the  first  institution  of  these  corn 
rents,  they  were  three  times  as  valuable  as  the  rent 
which  continued  to  be  reserved  in  money ;  and  that  at 
the  present  day  they  are  nearly  five  times  as  valuable. 
Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries^  vol.  ii.  p.  322,  has 
fallen  into  a  great  error  by  assuming^  that  the  real  price 
of  wheat  was  6f.  Sd,  a  quarter  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. Adam  Smith,  in  his  first  volume  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations^  has  followed  Blackstone,  and  Mr.  Mac 
CuIIoch,  in  his  late  edition  of  Adam  Smith's  Work>  has 
not  pointed  out  the  mistake. 

When  confirmation  is  necessary,  the  Lease  of  an 
Archbishop  or  Bishop  is  confirmed  by  his  Dean  and 
Chapter ;  if  he  have  two  Chapters,  by  both ;  if  he  have 
no  Chapter,  by  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese.  The  Lease 
of  a  Prebendary,  Archdeacon,  &c.  is  confirmed  both  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  and  by  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ten  The  Lease  of  a  Parson  and  Vicar  must  in  all 
cases  be  confirmed  by  the  Patron  and  Ordinary ;  but  no 
confirmation  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  is  required, 
except  when  the  Ordinary  himself  is  the  patron. 

Ci-vil  Corporations  are  restrained  neither  by  the  Com- 
mon nor  by  the  Statute  Law ;  but  their  Leases  must 
always  conform  to  their  own  particular  by-laws. 

Trustees  of  charities  may  Lease  for  any  period,  subject 
always  to  the  control  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
will  set  aside  all  such  improvident  Leases  as  are  likely 
to  prove  injurious  to  the  charity. 

The  King  or  Queen  regTuuU  might  at  Common  Law 
have  granted  Leases  for  lives  or  years  to  any  extent ; 
but  different  Sovereigns,  and  more  especially  William  III., 
having  exercised  this  power  greatly  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  their  successors,  upon  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne  it  was  enacted  by  Statute  1  Anne,  c.  7,  that  all 
Leases  by  the  Crown  of  any  lands  or  tenements  thereto 
belonging  (except  advowsons  and  vicarages)  for  a 
longer  period  than  thirty-one  years  or  three  lives,  should 
be  altogether  void ;  and  Leases  even  for  these  limited 
periods  are  not  good,  unless  there  be  reserved  in  them 
not  less  than  the  rent  usually  reserved  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  preceding  twenty  years,  and  in  cases 
where  no  rent  may  have  been  reserved,  not  less  than 
one-third  of  the  clear  annual  value. 

II.  With  regard  to  the  formalities  required  in  the 
piaking  of  a  Lease. 

The  King  cannot  Lease  for  any  period  however  shorty 
except  by  matter  of  record,  as  by  Patent  under  the 
Great  Seal,  or  under  the  Seal  of  the  Exchequer.  All 
Leases  made  in  pursuance  of  Statute  32  Henry  VIIL, 
c.  28,  must  be  by  Deed  indented.  All  Leases  made  by 
Ecclesiastical  or  Eleemosynary  Corporations^  whether 
under  that  Statute  or  otherwise,  require  the  same  cere- 
mony. All  Leases  made  by  Corporations  aggregate, 
whether  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical,  must  be  under  the  Cor- 
poration seal ;  and,  if  the  Lease  be  for  life,  an  Attorney 
Inust  be  appointed  under  the  Corporation  seal,  to  g^ive 
livery  of  seisiu  to  the  Lessee.  All  Leases  of  incorpo- 
real hereditaments,  as  a  right  of  common,  whether  for 
life  or  for  years ;  and,  generally  speaking,  all  Leases 
for  life,  even  of  corporeal  hereditaments  as  land,  must 
be  by  Deed  poll  or  Deed  indented.  Leases  for  years  of 
corporeal  hereditaments  might  by  the  Common  Law 
have  been  created  by  word  of  mouth,  without  Deed  or 
writing ;  but  by  Statute  29  Charles  II.  c.  3,  all  Leases 
for  years  arc  required  to  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
Lessor,  except  those  which  are  not  made  for  a  longer 
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period  than  three  'years,  and  which  reserve  twovthird  LEASE, 
parts,  at  least,  of  the  full  annual  value  of  the  premises 
by  way  of  rent.  All  Leases  for  years  not  made  by 
Bargain  and  Sale,  require  the  entry  of  the  Lessee 
upon  the  premises  to  complete  his  title ;  until  entry  he 
has  only  an  inchoate  right,  called  an  interesne  termini  ; 
and  all  Leases  for  lives,  not  made  by  Bargain  and 
Sale,  must  be  perfected  by  livery  of  seisin,  which  is 
the  name  of  the  ceremony  by  which  the  Lessor  or  his 
Attorney  delivers  actual  possession  of  the  premises  to 
the  Lessee. 

III.  With  regard  to  the  assignment  of  a  Lease. 

A  Lease  for  life  cannot,  generally  speaking,  be  as- 
signed without  Deed ;  and  the  assignment  of  all  Leases 
of  incorporeal  hereditaments  requires  the  same  for- 
mality. All  other  Leases  for  years  must  be  assigned 
either  by  Deed  or  note  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party 
who  makes  the  assignment.  If  tenant  per  autre  vie 
dies,  his  Lease  continues  during  the  life-time  of  the 
cestui  que  vie.  By  the  Common  Law,  if  the  heirs  of 
the  tenant  per  autre  vie  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
Lease,  the  first  person  who  could  take  possession  of  his 
estate  afler  his  death  was  entitled  to  retain  it,  and  he 
was  called  a  common  occupant ;  but  if  the  Lekse  were 
expressly  granted  to  the  tenant  per  autre  vie  and  his- 
heirs,  then  upon  the  death  of  the  tenant  the  Lease 
vested  in  his  heir,  who  was  called  a  special  pccupant. 
But  now  by  Statute  29  Charles  II.  c.  3,  where  there  is 
no  special  occupant  in  whom  the  estate  may  vest,  the 
tenant  may  devise  it  by  Will,  or  it  shall  go  to  his  executors 
and  administrators,  and  be  assets  in  their  hands  for  the 
payment  of  debts  ;  and  by  Statute  14  George  II.  c.  20« 
the  surplus  of  such  estate,  afier  payment  of  debts, 
shall  go  in  the  course  of  distribution  like  a  chattel 
interest.  If  tenant  for  years  dies,  the  Lease  for  the 
residue  of  the  term  rests  in  his  executors  or  adminis* 
trators. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  determination  of  a  Lease. 
This  may  take  place  during  the  term  for  which  the 

Lease  was  expressed  to  be  granted,  in  various  ways : 
1st,,  by  a  stipulation  in  the  Lease  itself,  that  it  should 
cease  upon  a  particular  contingency,  as  if  a  Lease  is 
made  to  a  person  for  ninety-nine  years,  provided  he  so 
long  live ;  this  is  a  Lease  for  ninety-nine  years,  but  it  is 
absolutely  determined  by  the  death  of  the  Lessee ;  2dly, 
by  the  Lessor's  reserving  to  himself  a  right  to  reenter 
on  some  condition,  as  if  a  Lease  be  granted  on  condi* 
tion  that  if  the  rent  be  not  paid  when  due,  the  Lessor 
may  reenter ;  in  this  case  the  Lease  is  not  absolutely  de- 
termined upon  default  being  made  in  payment,  but  is 
merely  voidable  at  the  option  of  the  Lessor,  who  may 
reinstate  it  by  waving  his  right  of  reentry,  which  he 
may  do  by  accepting  rent  accrued  after  the  default ; 
3dly,  by  forfeiture,  as  where  the  tenant  for  years  at- 
tempts to  convey  away  his  estate  to  a  stranger  by  feofl^ 
ment,  fine,  or  recovery;  and  4thly,  by  surrender,  which 
may  either  be  effected  by  the  operation  of  Law,  or  by 
Deed  or  note  in  writing,  sig^ned  by  the  party  who  sur- 
renders :  a  surrender  made  merely  by  word  of  mouth  is 
generally  of  no  legal  effect. 

When  the  term,  for  which  the  Lease  was  granted,  ex- 
pires, the  Lease  is  at  an  end,  and  the  Lessee  may  be 
ejected  forthwith.  If  he  continues  in  possession,  he  is 
called  a  tenant  by  sufferance^  and  is  subject  to  be  ejected 
at  a  moment's  notice ;  but  if  the  Lessor  accepts  rent 
from  him,  and  there  be  no  stipulation  to  the  contrary, 
be  then  acquires  a  fresh  interest,  and  is  called  a  tenant 
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im. 


CtHwui  ttMii  fM  be  mUi  oaaoi  ateb*  hm, 
IW  koal*  Md  to  wjvtm  hjt  iMte,  ud  habbe  xdat  aiMl  (MM. 

it.  Okmmltr,  p.  1& 

Bot  StfbMt  of  BitMS  at  hoDM  i^  Mill*. 


Our  fradoB  yat  di^  for  eucr  toke  )•  Ime. 


/il.  p.  71. 


H«  teU  8ifiiHd«'«  wife,  wilhMten  his  fader  leme. 

Id.  p.  46. 

IlNt  I  Imiic  to  f boa,  my  pees  I  fbjM  to  ghoo,  sot  u  th«  world 
IJkyieth  I  f  byve  to  ^  boo.  Wicltf.    Jokm,  ch.  sW. 

FiMt  I  imie  with  y»a,  my  pMca  I  feoo  vato  yoo.    Not  aa  the 
wM  fMalh,  g»M  I  mto  yoa.  Bift/e,  Jmio  1551. 


Ifbm  ht  trilhy  Ltwfik  fbo  TM^MMct  to  me,  and  I  ahal  do  it. 

CAwmetr.     Tke  Taie  of  Mehbem,^  114. 

VpM  the  wtrdele  be«iy  they  crie, 

To  ycTe  hem  leve  but  a  litci  stoead, 

lb  goe  to  fluUe^  aad  aeeo  her  corn  ygrouad. 

id.     TU  Rewm  Te/r,  ▼.  4005. 

Withio  aa  vie  me  thought  I  was, 
Where  wall,  and  irato  was  all  ol  fUiM^ 
Aad  so  was  cloaea  roimd  about, 
That  Iwdrssi  aoee  ooow  fai  ne  eat. 

My  soane,  thoo  might  Tndentaiide, 
That  if  thoa  wolto  in  grace  staade 
WUh  loo^  tboo  most  iem  enoie. 

Gower.    Gm/.  .^Am.  book  B.  p.  M 

Bf  av  newDeBd*8  it&tt 

Jd.    A  beek  L  p.  23. 

ivaaidiaiariiteftoeiiHMteetlened  of  the  ifheeiaB  of  the 
^mm,  tkaa  of  the  grtatoeas  of  the  thyng  that  is  km/I, 

UdtOL    ifeftAm,  dbxix. 

Thea  let  as  not  thiak  hard 
Oae  eesie  prohibition,  who  e^joy 
Aee  Ipoee  so  large  to  all  things  else  and  choiee 
Ualimiled  of  meaifold  delights. 

MUlom.    ParmMteLMi,^o6kif.l43L 

Lmm,  ah  t  ilratae  of,  whaterer  wight  tboi  bet. 

To  let  a  weary  wretch  from  her  due  rest, 
Aad  tfO(at>le  dying  sonles  traoqoilitee. 

^^^w.     jHCf  «  vwv^w,  Bees  ■•  CBBi  1. 

"  Hence  with  iSMve 

fietiring  fiem  the  popular  noise,  I  seek 
Tbb  aalrequeBted  place  to  find  some  ease. 

Id.    SaMum  JjfvmUlm^  L  !$• 

^Mm  tweelFrodMoSyao:  now  let  vs  take  ow  i^we 
At  Millaine  let  me  heaie  from  thee  by  lettofB 
Of  fby  sacoesse  ia  loue. 

Hkmlm^tmt.    Tw  Ofnttemm  ^  Femmf  idLSO* 

The  Qaeen  provides  companions  of  her  flight, 
They  BMet ;  and  all  combine  to  iemte  the  state. 
Who  hale  the  tyrant,  or  who  fear  hif  hate. 
Tbey  seise  a  fleet,  which  ready  rigg'd  they  find: 
Ker  b  PfgmeKoa's  treasure  k/t  behind. 

Drydem.     Firyi/.     iSacNT,  boekLL4l7« 

Short  was  jrour  answer  in  your  usual  strain ; 
I  take  my  ieave  nor  wait  on  you  again. 

FhMcst.     Bomce,     Saiirt  6.  book  i.      Th  Mi 


At  length  I'll  losth  each  prostituted  , , 

fi^r  eoort  the  itmmitigt  of  a  cloy*d  embrace. 

Yaiden.     Tkt  Farce  ^/fnimmg. 

Scar'd  at  #iy  frown  terrific,  fly 

Seff-pleasrng  Folly's  idle  brood, 
WHd  Laughter,  Nois«,  and  thoughtless  Joy, 

Aad  /eaat  as  leisura  to  be  good. 

Grwjf.     Hgmm  U  AdoenUifm 

Mtimely  soaad  of  the  trumpet,  the  alarm  and  ooalasiea  of  the 
aala,  the  ihreataing  aspect  of  CirMr,  are  circumstances  which 
niBtoriaa  discrteily  leufes  to  the  imagination  of  his  readers. 

Etuiace.    Itaiy,  vol.  i.  cb.  Tii.  p.  S8t. 


like  sooto  poor  fisher  that,  escap*d  with  lils, 
VTill  trust  no  more  with  elemental  strife  ; 
But  sits  in  safety  on  the  green  bank  side, 
And  lives  upon  the  lemNxyt  of  the  tide. 

Lang  horn.    EpUtie  to  Mr.  ■ 

LE/AVEN,  r.  "^  Fr.  Ujmn ;  It.  ievatura ;  Sp.  levO' 
Li'aven,  n.  \dura;  all  from  the  Lat  Ifvare^  to 
Ls'AYENiica,  I  rmtse,  because  it  rai§e$  and  iiftt  up 
Lx'AyEKODs.    /  the  mass  or  lump,  (of  4lougb«)  aad 

also  renders  it  lighter.    Wiclif  renders  j^nneniacm,  mmr 

daw. 

To  ruse,  to  lighten,  (te.  by  the  intermiKture  of  aa»- 

ther  ingredient  that  may  cause  fermentation,)  met  io 

intermix  with  a  substance  of  less  parity ;  to  savour  or 

season,  stain,  tinge,  or  imbue. 


LBAVB. 
LBOAKA. 


He  is  the  lemeim  of  the  breade, 
Whiche  soureth  all  the  pasto  about. 

Gower.     Com/.  Am.  book  in.  p.  75. 

A  lytall  Imum  doth  /me  the  whole  lompe  of  dow. 

JKMr,  Ammo  1551.     Ombdkitmj  cb.  ▼• 

DuKB.  No  more  euanon : 

We  haue  with  a  ieaueni'd,  aad  prepared  choke 
Proceeded  to  you. 

A  Mb  tmmm  ef  new  distaste  dolb  ceaunoaly  sowe  the  wbii# 
laape  of  former  merites.  Bmeom.    Uemry  FIL  (oL  136. 

— — — — ^— —  So  thoo  Posthumus 
Wilt  lay  the  iemem  on  all  proper  men ; 
Goodly  and  gallant,  shall  be  false  and  perior'd 
For  thy  great  faile. 

Taor.  Haae I  aot  tarried? 

Fan.     I  the  boolting ;  but  you  most  tarry  the  iemm'inj^.  (Jemiemng.) 

M.    TVojfibt  tmd  (Vfswde,  fol.  78. 

Pnr  ow  religion,  where  was  there  a  more  ignorant,  prophsne,  and 
▼icious  clergy,  learned  in  nothing  hot  the  antiquity  of  their  pride^ 
their  .coretoosnen  and  sapcrstition  f  whose  aaslncere  aad  ktwmomi 
doctrine  corrupting  the  people,  firrt  taaght  them  looseness,  aad 
bondage. 

MUim.     fflorkM,  toL  1.  p.-39l.    Amtiw  to  Eikom  BtoUOk. 

The  creel  somethiag,  uoaossess'd. 
Corrodes,  and  leavens  all  the  rest. 

Prior.     Tke  Imdk. 

This  powerful  fsnaeat,  mingliag  with  the  parts, 
Hie  Uamem*d  mass  to  milky  chyle  convertf . 

Biaekamrt.     Tke  Crtaiim^  book  ri. 

LEBECRIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  elass  Dmi- 
ddphia,  order  Decandria,  natural  order  LeguminouB. 
Generic  character:  calyx  fiTe-parted,  segments  acute; 
sinuses  rotundate ;  pod  cylindrical,  many-seeded. 

Eight  spedes,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

LEBIA,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  Camivorout,  Penr 
taneroia,  CoUopUrouM  insects,  belonging  io  the  section 
TruncipennU,  of  the  family  Carabidm. 

Otnerie  ckarmder.  Claws  of  the  tarri  toothed  be* 
neath.  The  last  joint  of  the  pa^  filiform,  truncate  at 
the  tip ;  joints  of  the  tani  nearly  triangular,  the  last  cor- 
date, and  the  antepenultimate  bifid ;  body  short  and 
flat ;  head  oval ;  thorax  short,  transverse,  braader  than 
the  head ;  elytra  broad,  nearly  square. 

Latreille  has  divided  this  genus  into  thvee  sections, 
according  to  the   breadth  c^  the  thorax;   and  more 
lately  Bonelli   has   separated  them  into  four  genera^ 
under  the   name  of  LdHm^   Latmpria^  Dromia^   ant*. 
Dtmetriada. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  crux  minor,  Latreille  ; 
€wrabu9  ervx  minor.  Fab.  Olivier,  vol.  iit.  pi.  iv.  fig. 
42.  The  Red  Knight, oX  Geoffiroy,  and  the  AwnUtmM^ 
femid  about  London  rarely. 

LECUEA,  in  BUany.  a  genus  of  Hbm  dasa  TVum- 
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tCnm  Ad  of  Unifennity.    Nerertheless  an  Evening  Lectnre. 
on  Frtdayt,  was  endowed  in  the  London  Parish  of  SL 
Michael  Rojal,  as  early  as  1589,  and  at  not  a  later 
dale  ihfee  Lecture-Sermons  were  established    in   St. 
Ifichaers,  Cornhill;    two  on  Sundays  ader   Evening 
Prayers,  and  a  third  at  the  same  time  on  Christmas- 
day.     During  the  Great  Rebellion,  the  pulpits  of  the 
Lecturers   were     used    as    powerful    instruments  by 
thoM  who    sought    to    overthrow    the   Church    and 
Honardiy;  and  Lord  Clarendon  especially  points  to 
•St  AnthoKn,  in  Watling  Street,  as  made  infamous  by 
a  seditious  Lecturer,  (i.  189.)      The  appointment,  in- 
deed, appears  to  have  been  framed  chiefly  f(ir  the  grati- 
fiattlon  of  itching  ears ;  and  being  espoused  by  those 
vfao  place  all  Religion   in   Preaching,  has  gradually 
tended  to  the  exclusion  of  a  far  more  useful  and  important 
oCee,  ihwii  oi  CatechiziTig  ;  which  used  to  be  performed 
by  the  Minister  at  the  conclusion,  or  in  the  course  of 
the  Evening  Service.     This  evil  was  felt  long  ago ;  and 
ili  ill  effects  are  truly  and  forcibly  noticed  by  Bishop 
Wake  in  the  Preface  to  his  sound  Commentary  on  the 
Church  Cattchum^  iu  1708.    **  As  by  the  Sermon  in  the 
Momiog  those  who  are  of  riper  years  and  better  know- 
ledge  in  the  Gospel   of  Christ,  are    edified   and  in- 
itnicted ;  so  by  teaching  and  expounding  the  Catechism 
in -the  afternoon,  the  younger  and  more  ignorant,  who 
•re  not  yet  capable  of  profiting  by  Sermons,  are  in- 
fermed  and  trained  up  with  such  a  sort  of  Learning  as 
is  suitable  to  their  age  and  capacities.     And  yet,  alas ! 
htm  lias  this  prudent  and  useful  method  been  slighted 
ij  many,  and  neglected  by  more !  and  instead  of  these 
Catechetical  Institutions,  a  second  Sermon  has  been 
iofrodaced  for  the  Aflemoon,  and  a  new  sort  of  Teachers 
«ci  op,  Qoder  at  new  a  character  of  Lecturers,  to  preach 
ll;  mad  that,  oftentimes  not  so  much  to  the  real  benefit, 
la  to  the  fancies  and  inclinations  of  those  by  whom  they 
an  to  be  paid  for  it.    I  cannot  say  that  this  is  altoge- 
thCT  oontrary  to  our  present  Establishment,  because 
tbo  hat  Act  of  Uniformity  has  given  directions  for  the 
Becntiiig  and  allowing  of  them.     But  sure  I  am  it  is  a 
encroachment  upon  our  good  old  Constitution, 
knew  no  such  persons  and  made  no  provision  (or 
And  the  result  hath  been  that  the  Afternoon  Ser- 
haa  almost  quite  thrown  out  the  much  better  and 
pioAtable  exercise  of  Catechizing,  which  has  both 
Lawa  of  the  Realm  and  Canons  of  the  Church  on 
fliaida,  whereas  the  other  has  neither." 

*  Seidell,  in  his  Table  Taik,  has  noticed  this  Ecclesiasti- 
•cri  lighl-milltia  with  amusing  causticity.  *'  Lecturers  do 
Ib  a  Farish  Church  what  the  Fryers  did  heretofore,  g^t 
•mmj  md  only  the  affections,  but  the  bounty  that  should 
ba  beaCowed  upon  the  Minister.  Lecturers  get  a  great 
deal  of  mooeyy  because  they  preach  the  people  tame ;  as 
aiMa  watches  a  hawk,  and  then  they  do  what  they  list 
with  them.  The  Lectures  in  Black-fryers,  performed 
by  Officers  of  the  Army,  Tradesmen,  and  Ministers,  is 
la  if  a  great  Lord  should  make  a  feast,  and  he  would 
bate  his  cook  dress  one  dish,  and  his  coachman  an- 
other, his  porter  a  third,  &c.'' 

Lecturers  are  usually  chosen  by  the  Vestry,  or  yet 
more  turoultuously  by  popular  election  of  the  Pari- 
•hkroers.  They  must  have  the  consent  of  those  by  whom 
tiiey  are  employed,  and  the  approbation  and  admission  of 
the  Ordinary,  before  which  admission  they  must  sub- 
aeribe  the  XXXIX  AKicles,  and  conform  to  the  other 
pffovisions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  They  must  ha 
lifflfacd  by  the  Bishop,  hut  this  license  regards  the 
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fitness  of  the  person,  not  the  right  of  the  office.  If  LBCTUKB 
they  preach  on  Week-days,  they  must  read  the  Com- 
mon Prayer  on4he  first  day  on  which  they  preach,  and 
declare  their  assent  to  it ;  likewise  they  must  read  the 
Common  Prayer  on  the  first  Lecture-day  in  every 
month,  on  pain  of  being  disabled  till  they  conform  to 
the  same ;  and  if  they  preach  before  such  conformity, 
they  may  be  committed  to  prison  for  three  months,  by 
warrant  of  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  granted  on  the 
Certificate  of  the  Ordinary.  Where  Lectures  are 
founded  by  donation  without  the  consent  of  the  Incum« 
bent,  the  Incumbent,  in  whom  resides  the  freehold, 
may  refuse  his  pulpit.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench 
will  not  grant  a  Mandamw  to  the  Bishop  to  License 
a  Lecturer,  without  the  consent  of  the  Incumbent, 
where  the  Lecturer  is  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, unless  an  immemorial  custom  to  elect  without 
such  consent  be  shown.  Nor  will  that  Court  grant  a 
Mandamus  to  the  Incumbent  to  certify  to  the  Bishop 
the  election  of  a  Lecturer  chosen  by  the  inhabitants^ 
where  no  such  custom  is  shown,  though  the  Lee* 
turer  has  been  paid  out  of  the  Poor-Rates.  Happily, 
in  all  cases,  the  Incumbent  may  free  himself  from  an 
obnoxious  intruder,  by  occupying  the  pulpit  in  his  own 
person. 

LECYTHIS,  in  Botony,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pol^^ 
andria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character:  calyx  six- 
leaved,  superior  ;  corolla,  petals  six  ;  nectary  tongrue* 
shaped,  bearing  the  stamens ;  the  pericarp  cut  round, 
many-seeded. 

Nine  species,  natives  of  Guiana  and  Madagascar. 

LED.     See  Lead. 

LEDEN,  A.  S.  liBden,  leden.    Tyrrwhitt  adopts  the 

opinion  of  Skinner,  that  leden  is  a  corruption  o( Latin; 

and    produces  from    Dante  an   instance  of  a  similar 

usage  of  latino.     Lye  supplies  many  instances  of  the 

A.  S.  used  as  an  adjective.     *'  Of  bee  ledene  on  Englisc 

wende,  he   rendered  it  from  a  Latin    book   into  an 

English  one  ;*  and  others  in  which  ledene  is  opposed 

to  English,    There  appears  no  reason  to  travel  further 

for  the  origin  of  the  word.     See  (however)  Jamieson 

in  r.  Leed.     Leden^  it  may  be  added,  is  applied  to  the 

Latin  or  Roman  people,  as  well  as  to  the  language* 

See  Lye,  and  the  Gloss,  to  G.  Douglas. 

— — —  Tht  qoeinte  rwf, 
Thurfh  which  the  underttood  wel  every  thing 
That  any  (bule  may  in  his  itdm  sain, 
And  coude  answere  him  in  hit  ieden  tgarn, 
Hath  undentonden  what  this  faucon  teyd. 

CAnMcer.     The  Squierc9  Tmle^  ▼.  10749. 

Thereto  he  wat  expert  in  prophesies, 

And  could  the  ledtlen  of  the  Godt  unfold. 

Spenair.    Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  11. 

The  iedden  of  the  birds  mo»t  perfectly  she  knew. 

Dray  torn.     Poiyolbionj  fong  12. 

LEDGE,  from  the  A.  S.  lec-gan,  ponere^  to  lay.  A 
narrow  board  upon  which  we  are  wont  to  lay  small 
things.     Skinner. 

That  upon  which  we  lay  any  thing ;  a  narrow  shelf; 

any  thing  prominent  or  pnijecting,  iu  manner  of  such 

ahelf ;  from  the  main  surface  ;  a  ridge,  a  row. 

Y*tydet  were  as  it  were  flat  borders  between  the  ietiget, 

Bibiey  Anno  1551.    3  Ktngs^  ch.  viii. 

Tbto  that  the  lowest  iedge  or  row  be  meerly  of  »tone,  and  the 
broader  the  better.  Reiiquim  HoUoniantey  p.  18. 

Benf  ath  a  /edge  of  rocks  his  feet  he  hides  ; 
Tall  trees  surround  the  mountain's  shady  sides  : 
The  bending  brow  above,  a  sate  retreat  provider. 

Drfdm.     yirgU.    JKneirf;  book  i.  U  438. 
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Thtt  bvoyuit  lanbtr  nwy  swlain  yon  a^«r 
The  racky  shelves  aid  hdgf  to  the  shore* 

Fa/eomer.    The  JSlfiipwrtci,  can.  2. 

liEDOCARPUM,  in  Botany^  a  ^enus  of  the  class 
Decandria,  order  Pentaftynm^  natural  order  (kraiide^B, 
Generic  character:  calyi  five-parted,  persisting;  braokea 
two  or  three  parted ;  corolla,  petals  five ;  the  alternate 
stamens  short ;  styles  thick ;  capsule  five^valved,  Yalves 
bent  inwards,  five-celled,  many-seeded. 

One  species,  L.  ChUoerue^  a  shrub,  natii^  of  Chili. 

LEDRA,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  Hamopleratu  in- 
sects, belonging  to  the  family  Cicadid€B^  established  by 
Fabricius. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  frontal,  two  firet  joints 
of  nearly  equal  length;  thorax  evenly  dilated  on  the 
Aides. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  aurita^  Fab*  Geoff.  It^ 
aeeUu  p&r.  i.  pi.  ix.  fig.  1.  Found  on  the  oak-trees  near 
Itfondon. 

LEDUM,  in  Bolanyt  a  genus  of  the  class  DecandriOt 
order  Monogynia^  natural  order  Rhododendrm.  Gene- 
ric character  :  calyx  five-cleft,  corolla  fiat,  five-parted ; 
capsule  five-celled,  bursting  at  the  base,  (sometimes 
only  five  stamens.) 

Three  species,  hardy  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Northern 
|Nirts  of  Europe  and  America. 

LEE,  71.    \     See  Bbl£c,  awU.  Leeis  a  place  secure 

Le'eward.  J  from  wind  or  weather ;  the  lee  side  of  a 
ship  is  the  side  under  or  not  exposed  to  the  wind ;  to  be 
under  the  lee  is  to  be  under  the  wind  or  shelter  of  it ; 
the  leeshore^  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  be  the  shore 
on,  or  opposed  to,  the  leeside  of  the  ship,  as  she  sails 
along;  and  con8e<iueutly  exposed  to  the  tmnd.  In 
Dutch,  de  loefhebben,  to  sail  before  the  wind ;  loeven, 
to  ply  to  windward  ;  (Co  Ivff;)  hef^  the  weather-gage. 
The  Dutch,  and  the  Eng.  htffi  /ee,  leeward^  Tooke  con- 
siders to  be  from  the  same  root ;  the  A.  S.  lyft ;  the 
air  or  the  clouds ;  the  wind.     See  Loof,  and  Luff. 
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At  sea-iaen  teUi 


With  fixed  anchor  in  his  skaly  riad 
Moores  by  his  side  under  the  lee. 

Miiion,    ParwKte  Lm,  hook  112X2. 

Thus  they  renerally  reason ;  Barhadoes  is  the  Easter-most  of  (he 
Carribbe  Islands,  therefore  the  rest  are  said  to  be  leeward  of  it,  and 
so  of  any  other  island ;  as  iadeed  it  asnaUy  holds  traa^  btcanse  the 
winds  there  are  commonly  at  East. 

Dampier,    Fojfagei^  Sfc  voL  ii.  part  ilL  ch.  ii.  p.  15ki    J)i$,  of  Trade 
Windt, 

Which  jnst  like  oofi^  how  rigg'd  and  maaii'dj 
And  got  about  a  league  from  land 
By  change  of  wind  lo  leeward  side. 
The  pilot  knew  sot  how  to  guide. 

Swift*    Clothe  Vnkn. 

Thongli  sorely  buffeted  by  ev'ry  sea, 
Our  hull  unbroken  knig  may  try  a  lee, 

Fuiconer,     The  SMpwreeA,  can.  2. 

Thea  might  I  with  nnrivalTd  stimincs,  deploi* 
Tb*  imperviotts  borroun  of  a  leewmrd  shore. 

Jd.    &,  can.  3. 

LEE  A,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Pextoiufrta» 
order  Monogynia^  natural  order  MeUm.  Generic  cha« 
racter :  corolla  of  one  petal ;  nectary  one-leaved,  five- 
defl,  erect,  placed  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  berry 
five-seeded,  inferior. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Africa, 
LEECH,  o.  '\  A.  S.  leece^  from  lacn-ian^  leeC" 
Leech,  n.  >nian^  curare^  mederi,  sanari^  to 
Leech-craft.  J  cure,  to  heal.  The  D.  laecke^  hi' 
rudOg  a  horse  Uech^  is  derived  by  Kilian  from  laecken^  to 


lack  or  want ;  becanse  it  occasions  a  lade  of  blood,  or   tSCCV. 
from  lacuB^  because  found  in  lakee  or  standing  waters. 
It  is  probably  the  same  word,  (A.  S.  /^ce,)  and  so  ap- 
plied, because  the  animal    (the  Hirudo  of  Linmens) 
heals  by  withdrawing  unwholesome  blood. 

To  ctnre,  to  heal ;  to  practise  the  art  of  healing,  the 
medicinal  art. 

Hys  leehjt  loked  hys  stat,  as  her  ry^^t  was  to  dona. 

J2.  Gf/oueet/er,  p.  380. 

Ne  Bon  so  laithfol  fysician.  for  alle  >at  by  arahts 
He  lecKede  hem  of  here  langoor. 

Pier%  Ptotihman.     Fmom^  p.  311 . 
Ihesus  seide  to  hem  hoole  man  ban  no  neode  to  a  Ueke, 

meHf.    Afark,A.V. 

And  purpose  vou  to  heare  hii  speech 
PuHy  amaed  mm  to  /eeel. 

Glower,    fke  Dftame^  p«S84t 

Wen  wiflt  that  lord  that  I  w«  aeke 
And  would  bo  leaked  wonder  faine. 

Id.   Ap.S8S. 

Hie  dotend  blood,  fcr  any  leeke-etaff^ 
Coirnnpcth. 

Id.    TkeKmgJUetTmUfr.Sjar. 

An  other  ieeket  be  forooke. 
And  put  him  out  of  auentuio 
Alonly  to  God's  cure. 

Gower.    Omf.  Am.  book  fi.  p.  fk. 

Home  IS  he  broofht ;  and  laid  in  sumptuous  bed 

Where  many  skilllol  leaehee  him  abide 
To  salve  his  hurts,  that  yet  still  fretUy  bled. 

jSjpeissri'.    Fmerie  Qaeflii^book  i.  can.  i. 

The  kor94eeeMe$  which  wo  call  in  Latfne  aeii^MifaijMy  (Uoa^ 
snckera)  are  used  for  to  draw  biood. 

HoUamd^    PSmWf  book  zxiii.  eh,  z. 


So  are  leeehet  deatruetire,  nad  by  aome  aeeouatod  paiaon ; 
being  iawanUy  taken  tbey  fasten  upon  the  fetm,  and 
effusion  of  blood  which  cannot  bo  easily  ataoched. 

Sir  Thomaa  Brown.     Fu^ar  Brrom%  book  ii.  ch«  t« 

Yet  ho  [M.  Cato]  omiUod  not  the  leeck-eraft  belonging  also  Ii 
kine  and  oxen.  Holland.    Plmie,  book  zzv.  ck  ii. 


Beldame,  by  thai  ye  tell 


More  neede  of  leach-craft  hath  yon  damoxeS 
Tben  of  my  skill. 

Spemter,    Faerie  Qnoflig,  book  St  caa«IL 

Bot  like  a  leech  well  fix*t,  he*n  suck  wkaff  s  good. 
And  never  part  tiH  satiaftcd  with  blood. 

Kmg.    JH^  Cuktff, 

LBeehee  are  good  barmnelett  when  piesaiied  in  glasui,  nad  pi^ 

diet  bad  weather  by  their  great  restlesanoas  mad  chaago  of  pteoau 

Pennant.    Zoohgf,  voL  iv.  p.  70.     The  LeeeL 

LEEK,  n.  A.S.  Ue^leac;  D.  laok^  Get.  laueh;  Sm. 
lock.  A.  S.  *'  leac.  Allium  porrmm^  a  leak^  a  gtneiil 
name  of  a  certain  kind  of  hearba."  Somner*  The  Ei^ 
mology  is  unknown. 

Vor  yt  wolde f^nde  bem  tek  worten  ^aow  by  ye  ^jeie. 

Jl.  GAmeoiler,  p.dti« 

^u  iitsbes  not  wor^  a  ieke,  rise  ft  go  %i  ways. 

jn.  Bm^Wf  p.  SMa 

As  lyme  seed  and  Wk  seed. 

Piera  Plonkmmu    Fmmf  pb  211 

I  hold  a  mouse's  wit  not  worth  a  ieke. 

Chancer.     The  Wif  of  Bmiket  /VsA%ffW^  ▼.  €154. 

Seeing  now  that  I  an  entred  thus  fiw  into  a  dseovne  of  oakai 
I^shall  not  do  amisse  to  treale  of  4eeke§  also,  in  regarde  of  tbo  atses 
affioitie  between  them. 

Holland.    PUnie,  book  xix.  ch.  ▼• 

Tradition  assig^ns  the  Welsh  ctistom,  (if  such  cnstMB 
exist  in  Wales,)  of  wearing  Lbexs  on  St  David'a  dmj^ 
to  a  victory  obtained  by  the  people  of  that  Coiintcy 
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over  the  Saxons,  in  which  battle*  says  the  Author  of 
Fetta-Anglo-Romana.  1678,  p.  29»  they  had  '*  Iiedta 
in  their  hats  for  their  military  colours,  and  distinction  of 
ihemseWes,  by  the  persuasion  of  the  said  Prelate,  SL 
David.**  A  battle  gained  over  the  Saxons  by  Cadwallo, 
at  Hethfield,  or  Hatfield  Chase,  in  Yorkshire,  a.  d.  688, 
is  mentioned  by  Geoilry  of  Monmouth,  xii.  8.  9.  Fla- 
ellen,  who  probably  was  well  versed  in  the  antiquities 
of  his  Father-land,  gives  a  different  reason.  The  ^lant 
Cambrian,  addressing  Henry  Y.  after  the  Battle  of 
Agincourt,  says. 

Your  Grandlathdr  of  iamoiM  niMnory,  ao't  plMM  your  Majesty,  ud 
your  grett-Uode  Rdwani  tba  pkck  PriaeQ  of  Wala^  as  1  htfo  iwd 
ID  the  Chronicles,  fMight  a  nost  pravo  patUe  hw  in  Fnaot, 

K.  HiMHT.  They  did,  FkcUes. 

Fl.  Your  Mijiaaiy  says  very  true:  if  yonr  Majeatiaa  ia  ramembered 
of  il,  tho  Welshmea  did  good  service  m  a  garden  where  Leeks  did 
grow,  wearing  Leeks  in  their  Monmoatb-caps ;  which  your  Majesty 
Enosrt,  to  this  boar  la  aa  hoooorable  padge  of  the  service  ;  and  I  do 
bcBovo  your  MajMCy  takea  ao  seam  to  wear  the  Leek  upon  St.  Tavy's 
dny. 

K>  HsNRT.  I  wear  it  for  a  meiQorable  honour, 

For  I  am  Welshj  you  know,  good  Countrymaa. 

Hemry  V,  act  iv.  ic.  7. 

This  statement  is  confirmed  in  theiloyaMpopAMt^gifi^, 
1658,  p.  1.  *'  The  Welshmen,  in  commemoration  of 
the  great  fight  by  the  Black  Prince  of  Wales,  do  wear 
liceks  as  their  chosen  ensign.**  A  less  chivalrous  reason 
is  given  in  the  Epuaofol  Almanack  for  1677,  wherein, 
in  an  account  of  St.  David,  it  is  said,  *'  He  died,  aged 
146  yeaiv,  on  the  1st  of  March,  still  celebrated  by  tha 
Welsh  (with  Leeks)  perchance  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  his  abstinence,  whose  contented  mind  made  many  a 
favourite  meal  on  such  roots  of  the  earth.*' 

Afler  all,  a  modem  Welsh  author  overthrows  all 
these  hypotheses,  by  denying  the  custom  and  St  David 
himself  to  booU  *'  In  consequence  of  the  BAmances  of 
the  Middle  Agea  which  ereated  the  Seven  Champions 
of  Christendom,  St  David  has  been  dignified  with  the 
title  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  Wales ;  but  this  rank,  how- 
ever, is  hardly  known  among  the  People  of  the  Princi- 
pality, being  a  title  diffused  among  them  firom  England 
in  modem  times.  The  writer  of  this  account  never 
heard  of  such  a  Patron  Saint,  nor  of  the  Leek  as  hia 
avmbol,  until  he  became  acquainted  therewith  in  Lon- 
don  The  wearing  of  the  Leek  on  St  David's  Day 

probably  originated  from  the  custom  of  Cymhortha^  or 
the  neighbourly  aid  practised  among  farmers,  which  ia 
of  various  kinds.  In  some  districts  of  South  Wales  all 
the  neighbours  of  a  small  farmer  without  means,  appoint 
a  day  when  they  all  attend  to  plough  his  land  and  the 
like ;  and  at  such  a  time  it  is  a  custom  for  each  indivi- 
dual to  bring  his  portion  of  Leeks  to  be  used  in  making 
pottage  for  the  whole  company,  and  they  bring  nothing 
else  but  the  Leeks  in  particular  for  the  occasion. 
Owen's  Cambrian  Biography^  1803,  p.  86,  as  cited  in 
Brand's  Popular  AntiquitUs,  i.  90. 

liEER,  v.    *>     A.  S.  hieare^  hkor^  maxilia^  mandi' 

Leer,  n.        >&i/£a,  the  cheek,  the  jaw ;  iL  facies^ 

Le'sbing,  n,j  fronst  vullui^  the  face,  the  countenance. 
Somner.  Hence,  says  Lye,  our  /cer,  lour;  lour^  or 
Ipipre,  from  the  D.  loeren ;  Ger.  lauren^  reioriu  tt  Umis 
ocuUm  iniueru  to  look  upon  with  eyes  thrown  back  or 
askance.  Skinner ;  but  see  Loua* 

Lere^  in  Chaucer,  is  explained  by  Mr,  l^rrwhitt  to 
intend  the  skin.  In  Holland,  it  is  applied  to  the  general 
colour,  complexion,  or  appearances    To  leer  may  be 

To  look  with  the  eye  or  eye-lid«  somewhat  down-cast» 
or  Icweringi  aa  if  to  invite  or  aitract  attention  or  &vom: ; 


and,  thus,  to  aasume  or  put  on  aa  alluring  look;  to 
allore,  to  attract,  by  the  looks. 

His  fice  frounsed,hit  /ert  was  like  the  lede. 

Chmtoer,    The  T^wmemt  of  CreweUej  p.  295. 

You  leere  vpon  me,  do  you  f    There's  an  eie 
l^ounds  like  a  leaden  sword. 

t,  foL  141. 


No  ladie  (quoth  the  eaile  with  a  loud  voiee^  and  the  taars  trilling 
down  his  /eem,}saie  not  so. 

Hohnthed,    Jrelamd,  Anno  1M6«  toL  vi.  p.  319. 

She  giues  the  leere  of  inuitatfon. 

Shmkifettre.    Aferry  JTwef^  fFl&Mbor,  IdL  41. 

Bach  9ft  through  diven  optica  slitj  ieert. 

P.  Ottchtt.    Tkf  PurpU  AUgtdy  can.  7. 

The  fltine  Tbeophrastoi  hath  left  in  writing,  That  in  some  places 
there  are  no  other  thing  bred  or  growing  but  brown  and  duslcbh,  i» 
•oasvch  aa  not  only  the  cirttel  is  all  of  that  ietn,  but  also  the  oofae 
npoa  the  groand,  and  other  fraits  of  tha  earth. 

HoUand,    Pknie^  book  zzxi.  ch.  ii« 

Footra  ibr  iten^  and  iemt^j  O  the  noias^     • 
The  noise  we  made. 
Bttmmomi  md  FMcker^    Momiair  Tiiomat,  act  ir.  ac.  2h 

Bot  Bertran  has  been  taught  the  aits  of  coort, 
To  gild  a  ftkce  with  amiles;  and  ieer  a  man  to  ruin. 

JOrpdmK    Tkt  Spmmiak  Fryat,  aot  L 

Hera  Faania,  hering  on  her  own  good  mao.- 

jpye.    JkbrtUEtittftf  epist.2.    7b  m  Ladg, 

'  Tit  prood  Funaaaian  laaer 

The  rooscioas  sinpar,  and  the  jealous  leer 
Mix  in  bis  \ock» 

Id.     JU  Dmdad,  book  ii.  1.  6n 

The  clerk's  head  is  admirably  well  painted  and  with  ^;reat  foice  ; 
but  he  is  dozing  not  ieering  at  the  young  woman  near  him  as  in  the 
print.  ffaipoie,    AnMeiee  of  Pamtimy,  toL  ir.  p.  184. 

While  brooding  storms  the  gath'riog  ruin  reiui 
Her  son  with  dire  dissembKag  ieer  she  seeks 
And  in  the  depth  of  •anling  malice  apeaka. 

Leer,  A.  S.  ge-Uer ;  Ger.  Iter^  vacans,  inert,  whidi 
Wachter  derives  firom  Ueren,  pardere^  omiltarey  and  this 
hy  acoDHBOB  change  of  s  into  r,  from  lies-en,  to  lose. 
And,  thus, 

A  ieer  drunkard,  will  he  a  loose  dniokaxd,  a  dissolute^ 
profligate  drunkard ;  the  horse  runs  lere^  L  e.  loose^ 
away.  A  leer  stomach  may  be,  consequentially,  an 
empty  stomach;  because  loose,  slack,  not  well  filled 
out.  See  GiSbrd  on  the  passage  quoted  from  Jonson, 
and  Nares,  in  v. 

Lot.  Laugh  em,  air.  Ill  to  bad  and  sleep. 

And  dream  away  the  vapour  ef  love,  if  tlie  house 
And  your  ieet  drunkards  let  me* 

/oMna.    21U  Abp  hm,  act  ir.  ia*  3» 

The  horse  ronnee  ieere  away  without  the  man, 
But  noble  Bradamant,  the  horse  doth  stay, 
And  backe  reatora. 

Orlomio  Fmrioae,  book  zvt  at  64. 


LEERSIA«  in  Botarn/,  a  genus  of  the  class  Trian^ 
dria,  order  Digynia,  Generic  character :  calyx  none  ; 
corolla,  two-valved,  closed,  valves  compressed,  boat- 
shaped,  awnless,  (stamens  one,  two,  three,  and  six.) 

Six  species,  natives  of  North  America,  Jamaica^  and 
New  South  Wales. 

LEES,  Fir.  h>,  from  the  A.  S.  lic-gan,  to  lay  or  ly, 
that  which  lies,  se.  at  the  bottom.  See  the  Quotation 
from  Holinshed  in  r.  Liquid. 

That  which  lies  or  settles  at  Ae  bottom ;  the  sedi- 
ment. 
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LSOACY.  Bank  of  England  so  to  transfer  the  stock,  rendered 
'  them  liable  to  an  Action  at  Iiaw  at  the  suit  of  the  ex- 
ecutor. 

If  the  Legatee  dies  before  the  testator,  the  Legacy 
tapteg^  and  is  merged  in  the  residue.  If  a  conUngent 
Legracy  is  left  to  any  one,  as  "  token  he  attains,"  or  **  if 
he  attains,"  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  he  dies 
before  that  time,  it  is  a  la/med  Legacy.  But  a  Legacy 
to  one  **tobe  paid  when  he  attains  the  age  of  twenty- 
one^  is  a  vetted  Legacy ;  and  if  the  Legatee  dies  before « 
that  age,  his  representatives  are  entitled  to  it  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  have  been  payable,  if  the 
Legatee  had  lived.  But  if  such  Legacies  be  charged 
on  land,  in  both  cases  they  shall  lapse  for  the  benefit  of 
the  heirs,  unless  it  appears  from  the  tenour  of  the  Will  that 
the  payment  of  the  liCgacy  is  merely  postponed  for  the 
convenience  of  the  testator's  estate,  or  on  account  of 
some  other  circumstances  which  have  no  relation  to  the 
Legatee ;  as  where  the  Legacy  is  not  to  be  paid  until 
the  death  of  the  testator^s  wife,  to  whom  the  land  is  de- 
vised in  the  first  instance.  A  Legacy  due  immediately 
upon  the  testatoi's  death,  carries  interest  firom  that  time 
to  the  time  when  it  is  paid,  if  it  is  charged  upon  land  or 
money  in  the  funds  which  yield  an  immediate  profit ;  but 
if  it  is  charged  upon  personal  estate  which  cannot  be 
got  in  immediately,  interest  is  payable  only  from  the 
end  of  a  year  after  the  testator's  death. 

By  Statute  55  George  III.  c.  184,  the  following 
duties  are  imposed  on  Legacies,  where  the  testator  shall 
have  died  after  the  5th  day  of  April,  1805. 
On  a  Leg^y  to  a  child  of  the  deceased  1 

or  any  descendant  of  a  child  >  1  per  cent* 

of  the  deceased J 

■     '         to  the  father  or  mother  or  1 

any  other  lineal  ancestor  of  V  1  per  cent. 

the  deceased J 

•    ■ '         to  a  brother  or  sister  of  the  ] 

deceased  or  any  descendant  I   q 
of  a  brother  or  sister  of  the  |       ^ 

deceased J 

■  to  a  brother  or  sister  of  the  ' 
&ther  or  mother  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  any  descendant 
of  a  brother  or  sister  of  the 
father  or  mother  of  the  de- 
ceased   

— — — to  a  brother  or  sister  of  a 

grandfather  orgprandmother 
of  the  deceased,  or  any  de- 
scendant of  a  brother  or 
sister  of  a  grrandfather  or 
grandmother  of  the  de- 
ceased   

'    '  to  a  person  in  any  other  de- 

gree of  collateral   consan- 
guinity to  the  deceased,  or  ^10  per  cent, 
to  any  stranger  in  blood  to 

the  deceased 

Legacies  to  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  deceased,  or 
to  any  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  all  Legacies  which  were 
exempted  from  duty  by  Sutute  39  George  III.  c.  73, 
are  specially  exempted  from  the  above  duties.  Where 
the  deceased  dies  intestate  as  to  the  whole  or  part  of 
his  personal  properly,  the  same  duty  is  paid  upon 
the  share  that  devolves  to  each  of  the  next  of  kin 
under  the  Statute  of  distributions,  as  would  have  been 
payable  on  a  Legacy  to  the  same  person.     Hesiduary 
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cent 


>  5  per  cent. 


6  per  cent 


Legacies  are  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  other  Lega- 
cies. 

Fr.  legal;  It  legah;  Sp.  legal; 
Lat  legalis,  from  /ex,  legis^  that  can  or 
I  may  be  done  lawfully,  according  to 
^Law.     See  Law. 

Lawful ;  agreeable  or  according  to 
Law. 


LE'GAL, 

Lkoa'lity, 

Lr'oalize, 

Le^oalit, 

Le'oist, 

Le'gdlbian.  . 


LEGACY. 
LEGATE. 


Who  made  oar  Uws  to  bind  us,  not  himself, 
And  bath  full  right  to  exempt 
Whom  80  it  pleases  him  by  choice 
From  national  obstruction,  without  taint 
Of  sin,  or  ie^ai  debt. 

MUtom.    Samton  jijfonUletf  1. 314. 

The  presbytery  of  Glascow,  tod  many  other  places  protested 
against  the  iegoHtff  thereof,  because  of  the  admiesioa  of  lay-elders,  a 
thing  scarce  before  heard  of  in  that  Church. 

Baker.     CharU*  L  Atmo  1638. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  in  Parliament  a  double  power  of  lifo 
and  death  by  bill,  a  judicial  power,  and  a  legislative;  the  measure  of 
the  one  is  what's  legally  just,  and  the  other,  what  is  prudentislly  and 
poUtickly  fit  for  the  good  and  preservation  of  the  whole. 

Id.    lb.  Anno  164  L     Speech  of  LordDigbjf, 

Though  there  should  be  emulation  between  them,  yet  as  legieia 
they  will  sgree  in  magnifying  that  wherein  they  are  besL 

BaooH.     Workt,  vol  iii.  p.  280.    Lxlter  127.     7b  ike  Kimg, 

In  which  you  do  but  that  over  again,  that  you  have  from  the  very 
beginning  of  your  discourse,  and  which  some  silly  ieguieiant  now  and 
then  do,  to  argue  unawares,  against  their  own  clients. 
Milton.    Workt,  vol.  i.  p.  528.    A  Defence  of  the  People  qf  Eng* 
tetnd. 

But  if  you  lessen  the  rate  of  use,  the  lender,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  keep  up  the  rate  of  money,  will  rmther  lend  it  to  the  banker,  at  the 
legal  interest,  than  to  the  tradesman  or  gentleman,  who  when  the  law 
is  broken,  shall  be  sure  to  pay  the  full  natural  interest,  or  more. 
Locke.  Worke,  vol.  ii.  fol.  6.  Of  Lowering  of  Jntereei  and  Rainng 
the  Vaiue  of  Money. 

Nor  would  the  banker  venture  to  borrow,  where  bis  gains  would  be 
but  one  per  cent,  nor  the  money*d  man  lend  him,  what  he  could  make 
better  profit  of  legally  at  home.  Id.    lb. 

That  is  by  signifying  their  approbation,  or  satisfaction  concerning 
the  orthodoxy  of  their  faith,  the  attestation  of  their  manners,  the 
legality  of  their  ordination,  See, 

Barrow,     fForkt^  voL  i.  fol.  229.    Of  the  Pope'e  Supremacy. 

An  officer,  though  he  had  passed  his  life  in  the  field,  was  able  to 
determine  all  legal  controversies  which  could  occur  within  the  dis- 
trict committed  to  his  charge. 

Hume,    Hitlory  of  England^  vol.  iL  p.  107.     Appendix  2. 

What  do  you  think  were  the  feelings  of  every  man,  who  looks  upon 
Fkrliament  in  an  higher  light,  than  that  of  a  market-overt  for  legale 
izing  a  base  traffick  of  votes  and  pensions,  when  Ite  saw  you  employ 
such  means  of  coercion  to  the  Crown,  in  order  to  coerce  our  Parlia- 
ment through  that  medium  ? 

Burke;    fVorkw,  vol.  ix.  p.  250.    Letter  to  T%omat  Burgh,  E»q 

LE'G ATE,     n      Fr.  Ugai ;  It.  Ugato  ;  Sp.  legado ; 
Le'oacy,  I  Lat.  legaiust  from  leg-are^  i.  c.  lege, 

Lb'oateship,    [mHtere,  to  send  by  law.   See  Delb- 
Lega'tion,        [  oate. 

Le'oatine,  or  I      Any  one  tent ;  sc,  to  act  for  or 
Le 'a  AN  TINE.     J  according  to  the  directions  of  ano- 
ther ;  one  deputed,  appointed,  authorized,  or  empowered, 
to  act  for  another ;  a  deputy,  an  ambassador,  and,  as  in 
the  Quotation  from  Holinshed,  a  lieutenant. 


Tweye  men.  Legatee  of  Romcv- 


Pandulf  &  Duraund,  &  to  Jingelonde  come. 

jR.  Gkmcetter,  p.  499. 

^e  Pape  sent  his  bulle  with  a  Legale, 

R.  Brwme,  p.  131. 

The  Pope's  Legate  I  shall  honorablye  entreate,  both  goyng  and 
comyng,  &  in  bis  necessities  1  shall  helpe  him. 
Bamet.     Workes,  fol.  195.    Suppluaiion  unto  King  Henry  Fllh 
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lEQATE.  *  ^"^  ^^y*  busynesse  was  tarre  dyuer^c  from  world! ye  affaires ;  euen 
so  was  this  kind  of  ambassade  or  Lf gat  yon  new,  and  such  a  one  as 
had  not  bene  ysed  before.  Vdall.    Marke^  ch,  vl. 

It  wa^  first  ruled  by  a  seuorall  King,  and  afterwards  wonne  from  the 
Britons  by  Vespasian  the  Legat^  at  such  time  as  he  made  a  voiage  into 
the  West  countrie. 

Holimhed.     T*he  Detcription  of  Britaine,  cb.  x. 

Thus  by  the  chance  and  change  of  Popes,  the  Legatship  of  Anselme 
could  take  noplace.  Id.    Henrie  I,  Anno  1116. 

Then  bee  [Cardinall  Poole]  declared  the  cause  of  his  Legacie,  first 
exhorting  them  to  returne  to  the  comunion  of  the  Church  and  restore 
to  the  Pope  his  due  authoritie. 

Siow,     Queen Margf  Anno  Ibbi. 

[The  Bishop  of  Norwich]  shewed  those  Buls  in  open  Parliament, 
and  cau«ed  copies  to  be  written  forth,  and  sent  into  euerie  quarter, 
that  his  authoritie  and  power  Legan tine  might  be  notififd  taall  meo. 

UoHmAed,     Richard  It.  Anno  1383. 

Upon  pretence  of  his  Legantine  power,  he  [Wolsey]  assumed  the 
managery  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  whatsoever. 

Stvype,    Memoriaii,    Henty  Fill.  Anno  1530. 

The  Legates  a  latere,  as  they  were  called,  were  a  kind  of  delegaiet 
who  possessed  the  full  |20wer'of  the  Pope  in  all  the  Provinces  com« 
milted  to  their  charge,  and  were  very  busy  in  extending  as  well  as 
exercising  it. 

Hume,    Hitiory  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  480.  note  n. 

The  Papal  Legates  a  latere^  whose  great  powers  are 
,  briefly  noticed  above  by  Hume,  and  who  in  all  points 
represented  the  person  of  the  Holy  Father  himself, 
were  selected  from  the  College  of  Cardinals.  Hoveden 
gives  an  instance  in  which  our  own  Kings  might,  if  they 
had  so  chosen,  have  performed  the  duties  of  this  high 
office.  In  1 164,  Alexander  III.  nominated  Henry  II. 
Legatus  ioiiirs  Ajiglire^  an  appointment  which  that 
Prince  had  sufficient  reasons,  in  the  turbulent  state  of 
his  Ecclesiastics,  for  declining.  Legati  Nati  were  such 
as  held  Legatlne  Jurisdiction  by  virtue  of  office,  andafi 
such  were  not  subject  to  the  authority  of  occasional 
Legates.  See  Dn  Cange,  acZ  r.  The  Decretals  of  Gre- 
gory IX.  treat  amply,  but.  perhaps,  not  very  intelh'gibly, 
of  the  Lcffatine  authoritv.  Lib.  i.  tit.  30.  A  Gloss 
on  one  of  them  contains  some  injunctions,  which  most 
probably  were  not  always  observed  with  strictness  : 
Dabit  enim  Legaiis  lac  ad  hibendum,  ne  rubentibtis 
huccis  prcediccnt  jejuniorum  doctrinam  ....  nee  bibent 
ultra  tcrtiam  vicem  ....  comedent  lardum  vel  carnes 
cum  accto.  (lib.  iii.  tit.  39.  fol.  368.  c.  a.  Ed.  1519.) 

Before  the  latter  part  of  the  Xth  century,  the  Lega- 
tine  commission  was  for  the  most  part  intrusted  to  the 
Legati  Naii,  The  Special  Legates,  who  were  much 
employed  afterwards,  displayed  unbounded  arrogance. 
They  held  Councils,  promulgated  Canons,  deposed 
Bishops,  and  issued  Interdicts,  at  their  discretion.  And 
they  were  as  little  acceptable  to  transalpine  Ecclesiastics 
as  they  were  to  the  Laity ;  for  simple  Deacons  were 
frequently  invested  with  this  office,  which  at  once  placed 
them  above  Bishops ;  and  the  splendour  in  which  they 
lived  was  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  Clergy  of 
that  Province  to  which  they  were  despatched. 

The  Bulls  of  Leo  X.  and  Adrian  VL,  confirming 
Wolsey  as  Legate,  in  the  years  1521  and  1523,  are 
printed  by  Rymer,  xiii.  739.  795.  and  by  Fiddes,  Collec- 
tions^ 98.  101.  There  is  a  volume,  with  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  meet,  expressly  treating  on  the  duties 
of  Legates,  by  Gainbarus,  or  Gammarus  di  Casali. 

Wicquefort,  in  his  Treatise  on  The  Embassadour  and 
his  Functions,  (Digby*8  Translation,)  has  an  entire 
Cha[)ter  on  Legates,  (book  i.  ch.  x.)  The  Pope,  he 
says,  never  despatches  any  to  Ladies,  unless  they  are 
travelling  through  the  Ecclesiastical  Territories.     The 


functions  of  a  Legate  do  not  commence  till  be  is  40  LBC 
miles  dist€mt  from  Rome.     A  Legate  (as  may  be  seen 
in  Wolsey's  Bulls)  may  create  a  certain  number  of  Apo^  ^^ 
tolical  Notaries,  Knights,  and  Doctors  ia  all  FaeulUes  ;  ^^ 
and  hence  the  right  of  conferring  Degrees  is  still  re> 
tained  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  who,  beftn 
the  Reformation,  was  the  ordinary  Legatus  Naiu$^ 
England.    Legates  also  may  legitimate  Bafltards*  laA 
have  several  other  powers*  which  not  being  daemed 
consistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Chim^ 
caused  their  exclusion  from  the  French  doiiiiiiioiis»  tiB 
their  Bulls  should  be  examined  and  regbterad  ^ikli  a 
good  many  modifications.      Wicquefort    adds   manf 
amusing  particulars  of  petty  struggles  respecting  Dqplo^ 
matic  ceremonies. 
LEGE,  f.  e,  to  allege,  q.  v. 


And  so  he  bath  begon 


To  reason  hsi,  and  Sedge  aoctorttie. 

Cka$uer.    Tke  Qmri  of  lam,  |i»87& 

LE^GEND,  V.  ^  Fr.  legend;  It  and  Sp.  l^^enda^ 
Le'gend,  n.  I  from  legendum^  to  be  read ;  horn 

Le'oendart,  a{2;.  \legere,  to  read.  For  the  UtenI 
Le^oendart,  n.  1  meaning,  and  frequent  iqpplicatioii 
Le'gible.  J  of  the  word,  see  the  Quotalion 

from  Tooke.    Applied  to 

A  narrative  or  relation,  a  record  or  register^  aoj 
thing  told  ;  from  the  abuse  in  the  Lives  of  Saints*  any 
fictitious  or  incredible  story.  Also  specially  used  in 
Numismatics  for  the  inscription  placed  on  the  edffe  of 
a  coin  or  medal ;  it  differs  from  an  inscription,  mieh 
occupies  the  place  of  a  head  or  device  on  the  fkce  of  the 
coin. 

Legible,  that  can  or  may  be  read. 


My  name  yenterede 


In  ye  legende  of  lif.  longe  er  icb  were. 

Pien  Plouhman,     Fuion^  p.  194. 

Thou  shalt  while  that  thou  livest  yere  byyere. 
The  most  partie  of  thy  time  ipeode 
In  making  of  a  glorious  legende 
Of  good  women,  and  maidens,  and  wiues, 
That  weren  trewe  in  loving  all  her  Hues. 
Chaucer.     The  Legend  of  Good  Women.    Prologue,  p.  302. 

Nor  ladle's  wonton  love,  nor  wand*ring  knight, 
Legend  I  out  in  rhimes  all  richly  dight. 

HaU.     Satire  1.  book  i. 

Wee  are  not  to  maruaile,  that  afterwards  legends  being  growne  ia 
a  manner  to  bee  nothing  else  but  heapes  of  friuoloos  and  scandaloot 
vanities,  they  haue  beene  euen  with  disdaine  tbrowoe  out,  tbe  Yery 
nests  which  bred  them  abhorring  them. 

Hooker.    Eccletiatticall  PolUie,  Etc.  20.  fol.  218. 

Expert  proficients,  that  have  far  out-done 
Your  tutors'  presidents,  and  have  out-run 
The  practice  of  aU  times,  whose  acts  will  be 
Thought  legendary  by  posterity. 

Brome.     Upon  the  King't  Impritonmet^, 

The  deep  mysteries  of  gudlinesse,  which  to  tbe  great  clerks  of  the 
world  are  as  a  book  clasped  and  seaJed  up^  lye  open  before  him  [the 
christian]  fair  and  legible  ;  and  whiles  those  book-men  know  whom 
they  have  heard  of,  be  knows  whom  he  hath  beleeted. 

Hall.    ^oTib,  vol.  lit.  foL  626.    The  ChriMiem,mcl. 


Legend*  and  strange  stories  of  Tisions,  with  other  dericct,  wers 
thought  more  proper  for  keeping  up  their  credit,  and  carrrias  on  their 
ends.  Burnet.    Hutory  of  the  Boformnlion,  Ammo  1536. 

Legend,  which  means — That  which  ought  to  be  read — it  from  the 
early  misapplication  of  the  term  by  impostors,  now  used  by  us  as  if  it 
meant-— That  which  ought  to  be  laughed  at :  and  so  it  is  explained  in 
our  dictionaries. 

7oe^.    Divertioniof  Pmrley,  toL  ii.  p.  504. 
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Te  tragic  tales  of  legendary  lore, 
That  dmir  derotion's  reidy  tetr  no  more. 
Om  Sir  Joskm  Rtymid»*9  Pmmied  Hmd»w  ai  Orfard. 

IIk  f  nt  tkalt  therefore  which  I  shill  find  with  t  modem  legend  if 
itoMMrMMt;  yon  bavt  Mmetimei  the  whole  fide  of  a  oMdal 
■  with  it. 
ddditm     Dimiogmn om  Jmeieniliedalt.    Dni/.3.  p.154. 

lAlER,   D.  Ugger^  A.  8.  Uc^an,  jacere,  to  lie,  to 
tliy,  or  remain. 
k  kgar  •inbMMdor,  one  sent  to  remain^  or  continue. 
4  itfsr-book,  a  book  that  lies ;  for  immediate  entries. 
OlMnieer  randera  the  Lat  teda^  liege. 

Ti  Oiit  the  librmric  that  thou  haddest  chosen  for  a  ricbt  certain  ^g€ 
tilM  IB  adne  hons,  {eertimmuam  tiSi  eedem  mottrig  m  iaribm.) 

Cktmetr,    Boedm^  book  t  pr.  4. 

nb  kdmtr^hook  liw  in  the  brain  behind, 
liiw  Jaovf  eye,  which  in  his  poll  was  aet 

Tk€immmrtMfffthe8mifW^^\, 


),  fht  SpaBish  leigtr,  did  so  aggrarate  this  fact  of  hia 
*  Hm,  that  it  aaemcd  nothing  would  give  satisfoctioD 

'Bmktr,  Ammo  1617. 

7.  Ikgrnr  aibewadoia  ar  agcats  were  scat  to  rtnain  in  or  naar 
Hienutf  of  tbosa  priBoes  or  statas,  to  obicrra  their  motionfi  and  to 
IhU  cmiipoDdMca  with  them. 

JkcMi.    tForko,  Tol.  ii.  p.  268.    Adwee  to  Sir  Georgt  FtUitro. 

lidymiaaatoBotaythatlcaU  that  a  i^«yv&«/  which  iafiaed,er 
"^  to  lift  in  one  eartain  place  when  you  shall  be  absent  from  it. 

Wailon,    Angler y  ptrt  i.  ch.  vili.  p.  222. 

Ibadtlitlle,  ia  tbe  year  1627,  wrote  a  <fMcr4e«A  eootaiMaff  a 
iMt  aeeoBBt  of  the  MoMistery  of  Abington. 

Wkk/.    F«a/^ToLL    ^.D.  1618. 

XHy  hi§v^htolm  of  the  nonaatariea  rare]  siiU  reaaiaing,  wharata 
ttiy  ragistcrad  all  their  leases  and  that  for  their  own  private  use. 
E  Woaim.    Om  Bmrmeto  tBHory  of  the  Refiirmaliom,  p.  42. 

Han  TOO  a  mack  worm  of  the  town  might  fee, 

At  bia  dull  desk,  amid  his  i^tro  stall'd, 
Sat  Bp  with  carking  care  and  pennrie. 

Thomoom,     Oniie  of  Jmdoiemee,  eon.  \, 

LEOEE-DE-MAIN.  Fr.,  ligki  of  hand.  Applied 
to  the  tridLS  o(  or  tricks  resembling  those  of  jugglers ; 
vhoparfmn  them  by  Ughintu  or  quickness  ofkoMd* 


'^ifcw-     l#WvU,fol.al3.    The  Seoomd  Ptui  of  tko  C^ 
^•"  ^  Tgmdaii.  ^ 


For  ha  IB  dighu  and  iugling  feates  did  »»w, 
Aad  af  it^ierdewomgme  the  mysteries  did  know. 

Spenoer.    Fmtrie  Qmeomo,  book  ?.  can.  9. 

MfflEiirnr,  ^Yt.UgiereU.    Lightfum^fit^tM, 
nAaaasaiftc.''  CotgraTe. 

Aad  whan  the  mind  is  quickened,  out  of  doubt 
Tbaorgaaa,  though  defunct  and  dead  before, 
Mak  vp  their  drowsia  graue,  and  newly  moae 
With  aartad  alovgh,  aod  fresh  legtritit. 

Skmkapeare.    Htmrw  fl  foL  83. 

LEQGE,  orl      .      ,    ,         .  «  . 

I^^  j-     I.  e.  to  lay.    A.  8.  Itc-gan. 


tha  feaBdament  of  penaunce  fro  deeda  warkta. 

Wickf.    £fe*nM^  eh.  Ti. 

nerdonia  bo  wight  bond  upon  him  legge. 

Chmmeer,     The  Rovet  Tmie,  ▼.  S935. 

I£GGEN,  i.  e.  to  lay  or  allay,  q.  v.  To  ease. 

Hat  hvt  afome  her  ahe  may  se 

la  the  IvtBra  soase  socoar 

To  itjfifem  her  of  her  dofour 

To  graunt  her  time  of  repeotaunce. 

Tke  Romami  of  Ike  Pooe,  UA.  139. 


LEGHORN,  as  the  English  have  vilely  corrupted  LEGHORN 
LivoRNo,  or  LiGORNO,  an  important  commercial  town  ^--^v*-^ 
on  the  Western  coast  of  Italy,  *in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Tuscany,  and  the  territory  of  Pisa.  The  origin  of  Name, 
the  name  has  been  a  fertile  theme  of  dissertation  among 
the  antiquaries  of  Italy.  Some  suppose  that  the 
town  was  at  first  called  Liguria,  from  Ligurus,  the  son 
of  Phaeton  ;  others  maintain  that  it  was  called  Libarno, 
from  the  river  Arno ;  or  Lahrona,  from  the  Temple  of 
Hercules  Labro  which  stood  upon  the  coast ;  or  finally 
Liburna,  from  the  liburniB  or  light  vessels  peculiar  to 
those  seas.  The  French  formerly  called  the  town  Li- 
goume,  of  which  we  have  made  Leghorn  ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  ancient  names  Liguria  and  Liburnia 
were  originally  but  the  Celtic  and  Italian  forms  of  the 
same  appellation. 

Leghorn  was  an  obscure  village  till  the  beginning  of  History* 
the  XVIth  century ;  some  importance  was  always 
attached  to  the  rocca,  or  fortress,  which  commanded  the 
entrance  to  the  Porto  Pi$ano,  but  the  town  was  without 
trade  or  population.  The  decline  of  Pisa,  which  was 
brought  abont,  perhaps,  not  wholly  by  political  causes, 
and  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  port,  tended  to  raise 
the  consequence  of  Leghorn.  When  the  Grand  Dukes 
of  Tuscany  obtained  possession  of  it,  they  commenced 
improving  its  fortifications,  and  in  1533  they  built  a  strong 
citadel,  jutting  into  the  sea ;  this  is  what  is  called  at 
present  la  Foriezza  vecdiid ;  the  ancient  rocca  may  be 
clearly  traced  within  its  limits.  In  1472,  a  great  num- 
ber of  Greeks  were  induced  to  settle  there,  a  circum- 
stance which  easily  explains  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
place.  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  in  1548,  made  it  a  free  port, 
chiefly  in  favour  of  the  Portuguese,  and  increased  the 
town  with  several  streets  on  a  g^rand  scale.  But  his 
chief  improvements  were  the  construction  of  a  capacious 
port  and  the  opening  of  a  canal  across  the  plain  to  Pisa. 
The  construction  of  a  harbour  was  now  an  act  of  neces- 
sity ;  the  port  of  Pisa  was  nearly  choked  up ;  and  is 
alluded  to  by  the  Historian  as  an  inconsiderable  haven» 
{jporiuM  puiilltu^)  with  a  village,  once  called  Villa  Tir- 
turrita^  from  the  number  of  towers  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. (Vettori,  Ora^  tnyiiiicreCoamt  7.)  The  founda- 
tions of  these  towers  may  still  be  traced.  Mr.  Eustace, 
in  his  CUuncal  Tour  through  Italy,  appears  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  changes  which  Uiis  part  of  the  Tuscan 
coast  has  undergone.  Alluding  to  the  beds  of  sea- 
weed which,  according  to  Rutilius,  {Itin.  537.)  con- 
tributed to  the  security  of  the  Portus  Pi$anus,  he 
observes,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  the  port  of  Pisa  still 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  so  extraordinary  a  barrier ;  as 
it  is  totally  unfirequented,  it  would  be  difficult,  and  in- 
deed useless,  to  ascertain  the  fact"  (vol.  ii.  p.  293.)  But, 
in  reality,  the  port  of  Pisa  no  longer  exists,  and  the 
shore,  along  that  which  was  anciently  its  mouth,  has 
advanced  above  100  yards  even  within  the  last  century. 

The  plain  of  Leghorn  was  covered  with  a  dense  popu-  i^^tural  an- 
lation  in  very  early  times ;  it  is  thought  to  have  been  healthineei 
more  populous  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  it  is  at  present ;  of  climate. 
but  in  the  decline  of  the  Republic  of  Pisa,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Leghorn  and  its  territory  had  to  endure  many 
reverses.     From  neglect  and  depopulation  the  worst 
consequences  ensued,  and  numerous    stagnant   ponds 
were  formed,  which  rendered  the  air  remarkably  un- 
healthy.     When   Leghorn  first  came  under  the   go- 
vernment of  Florence,  it  was   the  seat  of  infection; 
the  endemics  which  prevailed   there  not   yielding  in 
malignity  to  those  of  Western  Ainca.    Privileges  were 
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LEGHORN  about  4000  vessel ;  those  belonging  to  the  town  do 
not  exceed  70  in  number.  The  foreign  trade  is  almost 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  chiefly  English.  The 
only  manufacture  peculiar  to  the  place  is  that  of  coral 
ornaments,  which  produce  about  «S50,000  per  annum. 
The  coral  made  use  of  is  chiefly  that  found  at  the  foot 

Popolition.  of  Monte  Nero^  not  far  from  the  town.  The  popula- 
tion of  Leghorn,  including  the  Fauxbourgs,  is  about 
75,000,  of  which  number  nearly  20,000  are  Jews,  who 
here  enjoy  many  rights  and  privileges,  and  are  even 
admitted  to  a  share  of  the  municipal  administration. 
The  Greeks  are  likewise  numerous.  There  is  but  little 
taste  for  literature  or  refinement  in  this  commercial 
depot ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  their 
liberality  and  social  disposition.  lu  the  burial-ground 
of  the  English,  is  to  be  seen  the  grave  of  Smollett. 

Magri,  Utoria  di  Livorno,  8  voUi.  4to.  1739 ;  Toz- 
zetti,  Viaggiper  la  Toicana^  17&9,  vol.  ii. 
LEGIBLE.     See  Lboend. 

LE'GION,  \     Fr.  legion;  It,  legione;  Sp.  legion; 

Lb'gionary.J  Lat  legio^  quod  leguntur  militea  inde- 
lectu.  Yar.  lib.  iv.  The  Roman  Legion  is  fully  described 
by  Polybius,  and  from  his  description  the  passage 
translated  by  Hampton  is  quoted. 

^t  Sa^t  Morico  is  battaii«,  befor  ^  iegioim, 

B.  Brwme,  p.  30. 

'Whcr  gessist  thoQ  tbmt  I  may  not  preie  to  my  Padir,  and  he  icbal 
give  to  me  mo  than  twelve  legioimM  of  anngels. 

fyieii/.    Maitheuff  ch.  xxvi* 

Either  thyiikest  thou  that  I  cannot  nowe  praye  to  my  Father,  and  he 
•hail  gene  me  moo  than  xU  legioM  of  angels. 

BiUe,^nmo  1551. 

It  happened  that  two  souldiers,  one  of  the  lift  Ugton,  another  a 
f  rench  auxiliary,  vpu  a  iolity  challenged  one  another  to  wrestle :  and 
when  as  the  kgionary  was  throwen,  the  French  man  insulting  ouer 
him,  and  Ihev  which  lookt  on  diuiding  themselues  into  sides,  the 
iegiotutry  souldiers  taking  themselves  to  their  weapons  made  hauocke 
of  the  auxiliaries,  and  slew  two  cohorts  of  them. 

Sawie.     TaeiiMMf  book  ii.  see.  21.  fol  84. 

When  the  enrolments  are  in  this  manner  finished,  the  tribanea, 
having  assembled  together  in  separate  bodies  the  soldiers  of  their 
respective  iegions,  choose  out  a  man  that  seems  most  proper  for  tho 
purpose,  and  making  him  swear  in  the  following  words :  "  that  he 
will  be  obedient  to  his  commanders,  and  execute  all  the  orders  that 
he  shall  receive  from  them,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.*'  The  rest  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  leyioft,  advancing  one  by  oos^  swear  also,  that  they 
will  perform  what  the  first  has  sworn. 

Hampton^    Poiglnta,  book  vi.  ex.  U.  vol.  iii.  p.  39. 

9.  The  number  of  horse  and  foot  in  a  Roman  ie^ioH  varied  in  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  republic.  In  its  lowest  computation  it  appears 
to  have  amounted  to  3000  foot  and  200  horse ;  and,  in  its  highest,  to 
have  risen  to  6000  of  the  former,  and  400  of  the  latter. 

Me/moth,    Cicero.    Letter  15.  book  x.  n.9. 

^  The  Legion  of  Romulus,  according  to  Varro,  Diony- 
sius  Ualicamassensis,  and  Plutarch,  consisted  of  2^000 
men,  1000  out  of  each  of  his  Tribes.  Plutarch  is  com- 
monly believed  to  assert,  that  he  doubled  this  number 
afler  the  incorporation  of  the  Sabines ;  an  assertion 
which,  if  it  had  been  made,  would  manifestly  be  at  va- 
riance with  fact,  for  it  was  not  till  a  very  long  time 
after  the  junction  with  Titus  Tatius,  that  the  Legion 
amounted  to  so  large  a  number  as  6000.  Lipsius, 
however,  imderslands  Plutarch's  words  otherwise,  and 
thinks  his  meaning  to  be,  that  the  number  of  JLiegions, 
not  the  number  of  men  in  each  Legion,  was  doubled  on 
that  occasion.  (De  Mil.  Rom.  ii.  5.)  On  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins,  Poplicola  levied  ten  Legions,  each  contain- 
ing 4000  men.  (Dion.  Hal.vi.)  From  the  accurate  descrip- 
tion ofPolybius,  who  wrote  towards  the  close  of  the  Vlth 


century  of  Rome,  we  learn  that  the  number  then  allotted  LEGION  . 
to  each  Legion  was  4200  foot,  and  sometimes,  when 
great  and   unusual   danger  was  apprehended,   5000. 
Anciently,  he  says,  it  was  the  custom  to  add  200  horse 
to  each  4000  foot,  but  in  the  present  tiroes  300  cavalry 
is  the  complement  of  a  Legion.     Afler  the  military  oath 
had  been  administered,  600  of  the  choicest  and  most 
veteran  soldiers  were  set  apart,  who,  from  occupying 
the  third  line  in  the  field,  bore  the  name  of  Triarii. ' 
These  always  remained  the  same  in  number,  whatever 
was  the  amount  of  the  Legion ;  and  as  they  were  em- 
ployed as  a  reserve,  and  not  engaged  unless  in  extre- 
mity, ran  ad   Triarios  rediisse  became  a  proverbial 
expression  for  difficulty.  (Liv.  viii.  8.)     The  word  of 
command  given  by  Manlius  in  his  final  charge  against 
the  Latins,  consurgiU  Triarii^  (lb.  10.)  is  very  similar 
to  that  attributed  to  our  own  great  General  when  he 
maile  the  last  decisive  movement  at  Waterloo,  '*  Up 
Guards  !  and  at  them  I**    The  second  Roman  line  was 
formed  by  1200  Hastaii  of  middle  age ;  the  youngest 
men,  an  equal  number  of  Principes,  formed  the  first 
rank ;  all  the  rest,  the  light-armed  skirmishers,  were 
named  Vdites ;  and  the  numbers  of  each  of  these  three 
divisions  increased  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole 
Legion.     The  VelUes  were  armed  with  a  sword ;  light 
and  slender  javelins,  so  framed  that  they  were  always 
bent  on  the  first  discharge,  and  could  not  be  hurled 
back  again  by  the  enemy ;  a  circular  buckler,  (parmai) 
three  feet  in  diameter ;  and  some  simple  cap,  perhaps 
a  wolf-skin,  as  a  helmet.     The  three  other  ranks  were 
more  completely  armed.     They  bore  a  convex  shield, 
(scutum,)  usually  2^  feet  in  breadth,  4  feet  in  length, 
composed  of  two  planks  glued  together,  and  covered 
first  with  linen,  afterwards  with  cal^kin,  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  were  rimmed,  and  the  surface  was  plated 
with  iron.     Their  sword  had  a  Spanish  blade,  and  was 
formed  both  to  cut  and  thrust.  Each  man  carried  also  two 
javelins,  one  (pilum)  larger  and  heavier  than  the  other. 
Upon  their  brazen  helmets  w^re  worn  three  upright  fea- 
thers,  either  red  or  black,  about  a  cubit  in   height^ 
*' which  being  fixed  upon  the  very  top  of  the  head,  and 
added  to  their  other  arms,  makes  the  troops  seem  to 
be  of  double  size,  and  gives  them  an  appearance  which 
is  both  beautiful  and  terrible,"  y  3*  oylti9  jcaXiJ  xal  kuto* 
vktjKTiK^  Tois  ivavTioif.    Their  legs  were  covered  with 
greaves.     On  their  breasts  was  a  square  plate  of  brass, 
measuring  a  span  each  way,  and  called  a  heartfence^ 
KapSto<f>v\a( :  all  who  were  rated  at  more  than  10,000 
drachma  covered  their  breasts  with  a  coat  of  mail. 
The  Triarii  differed  from  the  Principes  and  Hastati 
only  in  bearing  pikes  instead  of  javelins,  lopara  av-n  twv 
vaawv.     Each  Legion  was  distributed  into  ten  Cokortes^ 
each  Cohors  into  three  Manipuli,  each  Manipului  into 
two  Centuria,  and  the  whole  was  officered  by  six  Mili- 
tary Tribunes  and  60  Centurions,  the  last-named  vary- 
ing in  their  rank  according  not  only  to  the  division* 
but  the  Maniptilus  and  Ceniuria-  to  which  each  was 
attached.    Thus  the  Primipilus,  the  Centurion  of  the 
first  Centuria  of  the  first  Manipulm  of  the  Triarii,  was 
a  very  distinguished  Officer  who  had  the  Charge  of  the 
Eagle,    (Tac.  Hist  iii.  22.)    and  ranked  among  the 
Equites.  (Juv.  xiv.  197.)     The  chief  Centurions  were 
commonly  said  honeatum  ordinem  ducere. 

Every  Scholar  is  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  re- 
specting the  account  of  the  Roman  Legion  presented  in 
the  8th  Chapter  of  the  Vlllth  Book  of  Livy.  It  would 
detain  us  much  too  long  if  we  were  here  even  to  touch 
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LEGUME..      LE'GUME,   T     Ft.  and  It  legume;  Sp.  legumbre; 
Leou'minous.  J  Lat.  legvmen^  quia  legatur;  because 
gathered  by  the  hand,,  not  cut. 

AvioBtiiieeof  tlii8iiWTbftiiflfordediiibT8<»D«le)7i«iwiit,  •aptm, 

or  b«aM;  wkichif  tb«y  U  Mwiy  gathtred  sod  di»tiUed  io  a  mtQtt, 

it  will»  I  presumcj  bo  easily  granted,  thai  they  will,  like  many  other 

green  vegetables,  afford »  besides  a  great  deal  of  phlegm,  an  acid  spirit. 

Boifie,     Works ^  ▼ol.  i.  p.  613.     The  Prodttcibieneu  of  Spirits, 

Legumes  or  JUgumens^  are  a  species  of  plants  which  are  call'd 
pulse,  such  as  pease,  beaus,  &c.,  and  are  so  call'd  beicause  they  may  he 
^her'd  hy  the  hand  without  cutting. 

MtilUf.     Qardemt^B  IXeiimmy. 

Leguminous  plants,  are  such  as  bear  pulse,  with  a  papilionaceous 
flower.  /<^    /*• 

Now  flow*rs  dispos'd  in  various  groupes, 
Dislodge  these  honours  of  your  soups, 
The  tasteful  nob  iegmmes. 

'     '  "        T^LordBMmti. 


LEICESTERSHIRE.  The  town  from  which  this 
County  derives  its  name,  was  originally  written  Legev 
caister,  the  etymology  of  which  has  not  been  clearly  ascer- 
Boundaries  tained.  It  is  bounded  by  Derbyshire  and  Nottingham- 
and  extent,  shire  on  the  North,  by  Warwickshire  and  Northampton- 
shire on  the  South,  by  Lincolnshire  and  Rutlandshire  on 
the  East,  and  on  the  West  by  Warwickshire,  Derbyshire, 
and  part  of  Staflbrdshire.  Its  greatest  length,  in  a 
direction  nearly  from  South-West  to  North-East,  is 
about  fbrty-five  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is 
from  East  to  West,  is  estimated  at  forty.  It  lies  within 
the  parallels  of  52®  24'  and  52°  59^  North  latitude,  and 
the  meridians  of  (P  40'  and  1°  86' West  longitude  ;  con- 
taining 804  square  miles,  or  51,456  Statute  acres.  It 
is  divided  into  six  Hundreds,  namely,  Framland,  Gar- 
tree,  East  and  West  Goscote,  Guthlaxton,  and  Sparken- 
hoe.  In  these  there  are  twelve  market  towns.  The 
number  of  parishes  is  196.  Four  Members  are  returned 
to  Parliament ;  two  by  the  County,  and  two  by  the 
chief  town.  Among  the  Britons  this  County  was  in- 
habited by  the  Coritani ;  under  the  Romans  it  formed 
part  of  the  Province  Flavia  Casarienris^  and  by  the 
Saxons  it  was  attributed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Mereia, 
Sjface.  '^^^  surface  of  the  land  throughout  the  greaterpart  of 

the  County  presents  a  succession  of  plains  and  of 
gentle  eminences  ;  the  latter  having  a  sufficient  slope  to 
carry  off  the  superfluous  water,  and  yet  being  nowhere 
so  elevated  as  to  prrevent  the  most  improved  processes 
of  culture.  The  soil  has  been  described  as  a  happy 
mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  which  renders  the  labour  of 
the  plough  at  once  easy  and  successful.  From  Leices- 
ter, which  is  neariy  in  the  centre  of  the  County,  the 
land  rises  towards  the  East,  and  also  in  some  degree 
towards  the  South,  but  more  especially  in  the  West  to- 
wards Chamwood  Forest,  a  district  of  about  16,000 
acres,  which,  in  spite  of  its  name,  scarcely  bears  a  tree. 
Between  these  higher  lands  there  stretches  oat  a  fertile 
TOle,  through  which  the  river  Soare,  the  largest  stream 
in  the  County,  makes  its  way  to  the  Trtnt,  draining  the 
ewrroimding  hills,  and  adding  beauty  to  the  fine  fields 
in  the  plain.  From  the  description  just  given,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  can  be  no  mountainous  tracts  in  the 
Shire  of  Leicester.  The  highest  ground  which  it  con- 
tains is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chamwood  Forest, 
forming  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape,  and 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
coontry.  Bardon  Hill,  the  most  elevated  summit,  has 
^en  ascertained  to  exceed  853  feet,  and  Strathem 
Point,  the  next  in  height,  approaches  to  600  feet,  above 


the  level  of  the  sea ;  no  point  of  the  Coimiy  is  less    LEICES- 
than  100  feet.  TER- 

In  the  absence  of  mountains  there  are  no  extensive  ^SHIRK.^ 
rivers.  The  Soare,  already  mentioned,  even  after  re-  «J*"^^*"^ 
ceiving  the  waters  of  the  Wreke  and  Eye,  is  but  a  ^^'^ 
secondary  stream,  even  on  the  scale  of  British  rivers. 
The  Welland,  which  ranks  next,  rises  in  the  vicinity  of 
Harborough,  whence  it  pursues  its  course  in  a  North- 
Eastern  direction,  until  it  is  augmented  by  the  current 
of  the  Guash.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  Anker  and 
the  Avon,  which,  flowing  into  the  adjoining  Counties, 
seek  a  passage  towards  the  Western  Ocean.  But 
although  the  rivers  of  this  County  are  not  of  the  first 
order,  they  are  nevertheless  made  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  trade,  and  manufactures.  The 
Soare  has  been  rendered  navigable  so  far  up  as 
Leicester,  partly  along  the  channel  of  the  river  itself, 
and  partly  by  artificial  cuts  connecting  the  deeper  por- 
tions of  it  From  that  town  the  Union  Canal  proceeds 
towards  the  North-East,  till  it  reaches  Harborough, 
thence  to  the  Nen  in  Northamptonshire,  and  finally  io 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which  extends  its  intercourse 
to  either  sea.  The  Wreke  has  also  been  rendered  fit  for 
the  p^sage  of  small  vessels  to  Melton  Mowbray,  where 
the  navigation  is  continued,  by  means  of  a  canal,  to 
Oakham  in  Rutlandshire.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch  lies  the  mining  district  of  the 
County;  from  which  point  a  canal  proceeds  Southwards 
by  Hinckley  into  Warwickshire,  where  it  meets  the 
Coventry  Canal,  running  thirty  miles  without  encoun- 
tering any  other  obstacle  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
than  is  avoided  in  one  place  by  the  formation  of  a  tun- 
nel. There  is  another  canal,  which,  beginning  at  Not- 
tingham, passes  through  the  valeof  Belvoir  to  Grantham, 
through  the  Norfli-Eastem  extremity  of  the  County. 

The  farmers  of  Leicestershire  have  hitherto  devoted  Agricnlturei 
to  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  the  productions  of  the  dairy, 
a  much  larger  share  of  attention  than  they  bestow  upon 
the  ordinary  branches  of  agriculture.  More  than  half 
the  land  is  constantly  in  pasture,  and  most  of  that 
which  is  kept  in  tillage  is  used  in  subserviency  to  the 
same  objects,  the  fatteniilg  of  stock  and  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese.  The  Leicestershire  breeds,  both 
of  cows  and  sheep,  are  now  well  known  and  spread 
over  the  whole  Kingdom.  The  butcher  draws  from  this 
County  some  of  his  best  supplies ;  and  no  small  degree 
of  the  improvement  which  has  extended  to  other  dis- 
tricts, in  the  mode  of  rearing  as  well  as  in  selecting, 
the  best  species  of  cattle,  is  due  to  the  graziers  of  the 
Soare  and  the  Trent  The  fertile  and  red  loam,  which 
seems  to  extend  from  Rutlandshire  to  the  extremity  of 
Devonshire,  is  abundant  in  this  Coimty,  and  is  of  great 
value  to  the  farmer.  The  author  of  the  Agricultural 
Survey  estimates  that  240,000  acres  are  maintained 
in  tillage ;  of  which  he  reckons  25,000  under  wheat, 
40,000  under  bariey,  80,000  under  oats,  5000  under 
peas  and  vetches,  10,000  under  beans,  40,000  under 
green  crops,  85,000  under  clover,  and  5000  under 
fallow.  Still,  as  the  County  contains  522,000  acres,  and 
as  more  than  half  of  the  land  nnder  the  plough  is  set 
apart  for  growing  food  for  the  dairy  or  the  stall,  it 
admits  not  of  doubt  that  the  prevailing  husbandry  of 
Leicestershire  points  towards  the  cheese  and  butcher- 
market. 

There  are  several  extensive  dairies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bosworth  and  Hinckley,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Trent,  along  the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  and  in  the 
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lEICBS-  plain  of  Belvoir.     The  cheese  of  Stilton  bears  evidence 
^?^»»     to  the  skill  and  care  with  which  that  article  is  manu- 
.  _         ,  factured.     About  two  hundred  tons  are  annually  sent  to 
^'^^'^^^^'^  Leicester,  where  purchasers  assemble  during^  the  Octo- 
ber fair ;  and  of  Ave  thousand  tons  of  the  same  com- 
modity shipped  every  year  on  the  Trent,  this  County 
contributes  about  fifleen  hundred,  thu  estimated  produce 
of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  cows. 
CiUle.  The  pastures  still  present  three  kinds  of  sheep,  the 

old  and  new  Leicester,  and  the  Forest.  The  first  are 
large,  heavy,  and  full-fleeced,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
large-boned,  slow  to  fatten,  and  coarse  in  the  wool ;  the 
second,  which  are  called  the  Dishley  breed,  from  the 
name  of  the  place  where  they  were  first  introduced,  are 
distinguished  by  the  opposite  qualities,  and  are  much 
more  highly  esteemed  both  by  the  shepherd  and  the 
butcher.  Leicestershire  has  likewise  been  long  cele- 
brated for  a  beautiful  race  of  black  horses ;  a  consider- 
able number  of  which  are  still  bred,  not  only  for  the 
plough  and  the  waggon,  but  also  for  the  turf  and  the 
chase.  The  swine  of  the  same  County  are  held  to  be 
of  a  good  species,  and  meet  with  a  ready  market  in  most 
parts  of  England. 
Mioertli  The  minerals  of  this  County  are  chiefly  coal,'  lime, 

and  iron.  There  is  also  a  portion  of  lead  found  among 
the  limestone ;  but,  although  of  fine  quality,  it  does  not 
occur  in  such  abundance  as  to  render  it  a  primary  object 
with  the  miner.  Ironstone  is  detected  in  great  quanti- 
ties at  Ashby  Wolds,  the  property  of  Lord  Hastings. 
It  lies  at  the  depth  of  nearly  700  feet,  and  is,  of  con- 
sequence, attended  with  so  much  expense,  that  the  capi- 
tal expended  upon  it  has  not  hitherto  produced  an 
adequate  return.  At  Swithland,  on  the  East  side  of 
Cham  wood  Forest,  there  is  an  extensive  slate-quarry, 
which  gives  employment  to  many  individuals.  Being 
of  the  secondary,  or  transition  class,  the  laniins  are 
separated  in  large  slabs,  and  serve  accordingly  for 
many  other  purposes  besides  that  of  roofing  houses. 
At  Mount  Sorrel  there  is  a  formation  of  reddish  granite, 
which  is  said  to  harden  to  such  a  degree  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  as  to  resist  the  sharpest  and  best*tempered 
tools.  When  properly  dried,  it  affords  an  excellent 
material  for  paving  the  streets.  We  need  scarcely  add, 
that  all  the  mines  are  found  in  the  hilly  grounds  conti- 
guous to  the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  the  great  deposit  of 
iron  and  coal  in  the  midland  part  of  England. 

As  Leicestershire  has  not  yet  admitted  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  cotton-manufacture,  the  industry  of  its 
artisans  is  principally  employed  in  the  fabrication  of 
woollen  cloth  and  of  stockings.  Hats  likewise,  as  they  are 
formed  of  the  same  material,  supply  work  to  a  consider- 
able class  of  the  inhabitants.  The  main  exports,  how- 
ever, are  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  cheese,  and  a  few  horses, 
destined  to  supply  the  markets  of  Birmingham,  Stafford- 
shire, and  London. 
PopoUtion.  When  Domesday  Book  was  compiled,  Leicestershire 
was  divided  into  only  four  Hundreds,  and  contained  no 
more  than  30,000  inhabitants.  In  1801,  the  population 
amounled  to  130.081;  in  1811,  to  150,000;  and  in 
1821.  to  174,571. 
Leicester.  Leicbstkr,  the  County  Town  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  conquest,  was  the  Capital  of  the  Coritani ; 
it  then  became  a  Roman  station,  denominated  RaliB 
in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  and  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester; and  from  the  number  of  antiquities  discovered  in 
the  vicinity,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  consider- 
able impoi lance.     There  have  been  found   tesselated 
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pavements,  coins,  both  of  brass  and  silver,  in  sueh  LCica. 
numbers,  that  had  they  been  all  collected  together,  it  is    7Ek. 
said,  they  would  have  formed  a  very  complete  series   ^^'^^ 
from  the  Emperor  Nero  to  Valerius.     Urns,  too,  have 
been  dug  up,  as  well  as  other  relics,  domestic  and  mili- 
tary ;  also  a  Roman  mile-stone,  disinterred  in  the  year 
1771,  about  two  miles  Northward  of  the  town. 

During  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  Leicester  was  still  a 
considerable  place,  being  then  called  a  city,  and  hence 
by  some  imagined  to  have  been  a  Bishop's  See.  It  is 
fabulously  said  to  hcve  been  founded  by  Ring  Lean 
At  the  Norman  invasion  it  was  still  very  populous,  and 
is  particularly  described  in  the  Dometday  Book.  It  so^ 
fered  greatly  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses ;  and  in  the 
Great  Rebellion  it  was  stormed  by  the  Royal  army  with 
the  slaughter  of  many  of  its  inhabitants.  As  a  proof  of 
its  early  prosperity,  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  it  contained  six  Parishes,  and 
that  in  the  year  1220  there  were  no  fewer  than  nine 
churches  within  its  walls.  Leicester  had  for  a  long  time 
the  privilege  of  coining  money ;  and  the  house  in  which 
the  Mint  was  established  stood  not  many  years  ago  near 
the  North  Bridge.  A  regular  series  of  the  coins  have 
been  preserved,  from  the  reign  of  the  Saxon  King  Athel- 
stan  down  to  that  of  Henry  II.  There  was  formeriy  a 
Castle,  too,  occupied  by  the  Earls  of  Leicester.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  covered  a  considerable  piece  of  ground  ;  but 
of  the  whole  edifice  there  is  nothing  now  remaining, 
except  an  artificial  mound,  the  earthwork  of  the  Keep, 
with  some  antique  buildings,  called  the  Newark.  This 
seems  to  have  been  an  enclosed  area  adjoining  to  the 
Castle,  in  which  were  a  Collegep  a  Church,  and  a 
Hospital. 

The  situation  of  Leicester  on  the  banks  of  the  Soare 
has  within  the  last  hundred  years  led  to  a  great  in- 
crease in  its  trade,  manufiictures,  and  population.  It 
contains  six  parishes,  and  30,123  inhabitants.  Of  its 
five  churches,  that  of  St.  Nicholas  is  esteemed  the  most 
ancient,  although,  at  present,  it  consists  only  of  a  nave 
and  Southern  aisle,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  West  end 
in  the  Saxon  style.  St.  Mary's  is  a  lai^  pile  of  irre- 
gular building,  exhibiting  various  styles  of  architecture 
and  of  different  periods.  Leland  calls  St  Martin's  the 
fairest  church  in  the  place,  and  assures  us  that  it  was 
once  a  cathedral.  There  are  various  other  public 
buildings,  a  Jail,  an  Infirmary,  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  and 
an  Exchange ;  all  of  which  are  more  remarkable  for 
their  suitableness  to  the  objects  which  they  are  intended 
to  serve  than  for  architectural  pretensions.  In  the 
Abbey,  the  ruins  of  which  stand  about  a  mile  without 
the  town.  Cardinal  Wolsey  died.  It  was  burned  during 
the  Great  Rebellion. 

The  chief  manufacture  at  Leicester  is  that  of  combing 
and  spinning  wool,  the  staple  of  the  County.  Between 
7000  and  8000  persons  are  employed  in  the  hosiery  line, 
and  in  ordinary  times  the  produce  of  their  industry  is 
about  5000  dozen  pairs  a  week.  Except  Nottingham, 
indeed,  there  is  no  town  in  the  Kingdom  that  can  com* 
pete  with  Leicester  in  the  various  branches  which 
belong  to  the  manufacturing  of  stockings. 

The  town  is  governed  by  a  Corporation,  consisting  of 
a  Mayor,  a  Recorder,  a  Steward,  a  Bailiff,  twenty-four 
Aldermen,  and  forty-eight  Common  Councillors.  It 
sends  two  Members  to  Pariiament,  a  privilege  which  it 
has  enjoyed  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  right 
of  election  is  vested  in  all  freemen  not  receiving  alms, 
and  in  all  the  inhabitants  who  pay  scot  aud  lot.     The 
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number  of  voters  is  usually  not  less  than  20(K).  Dis- 
tant 96  miles  N.  W.  from  London,  14  from  Market 
Harborottgh. 

AsHBT  DB  LA  ZouoR  and  BoswoaTH  Harket  have 
been  noticed  alphabetically. 

Hallovghion  is  a  small  market  town,  near  which  are 
the  remains  of  two  encampments.  The  Church  is  a 
handsome  pointed  building.  Population,  in  1821«  374. 
Distant  from  London  90  miles  N.,  from  Leicester  7. 

Behoir  CasUe^  the  diief  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
stands  on  the  North-East  part  uf  the  County  on  the 
borders  of  Linccdnshire.  It  was  founded  by  Robert  de 
Belvedere,  Standard-bearer  to  the  Conqueror.  It  crowns 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  and  has'  beeu  restored  by 
Wyatt 

Harhorou§h''Market  is  situated  on  the  borders  of 
Northamptonshiie,  and  near  the  source  of  the  river 
Welland.  In  the  days  of  Camden,  it  was  noted  for  a 
great  fair  of  sheep  held  annually  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. In  our  times,  although  it  has  not  altogether 
lost  that  distinction,  it  has  become  more  celebrated 
for  certain  medicinal  waters  which  have  been  dis- 
covered within  the  circle  of  a  few  miles,  particularly 
at  Holt,  near  Midboum.  It  is  a  respectable  town, 
consisting  of  a  principal  street  and  several  lanes,  in 
which  some  good  houses  have  been  erected  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  Church,  dependent  on  the 
Parish  of  Great  Bowden,  is  a  handsome  structure ;  and 
there  are  besides  a  large  Town-hall,  and  a  School-house 
rather  elegantly  built.  Being  on  the  g^eat  road  from 
London  to  Leicester,  Derby,  Manchester,  and  other 
places  of  consequence  in  the  North,  Harborough  is  a 
considerable  thoroughfare.  The  canal,  too,  which  con- 
nects Leicester  with  the  river  Welland,  passes  this  town, 
and  contributes  alike  to  its  convenience  and  its  trade. 
Population,  in  1821,  1823,  great  part  of  which  finds 
employment  in  the  silk  trade,  or  in  a  manufacture, 
familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  tammies  and  lutstringrs. 
Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  iu  the 
vicinity  of  Harborough ;  and  on.  the  Eastern  side  of  it 
there  aro  still  seen  traces  of  an  encampment,  which  is 
understood  to  have .  been  formed  by  those  masters  of 
the  ancient  Worid.  During  the  Great  Rebellion,  the 
head-quarters  of  Charles  I.  were  fixed  at  Harborough 
previously  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Naseby ;  and  Crom- 
well's Letter  to  the  House  of  Commons,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  victory,  is  dated  at  that  place.  Distant 
firom  London  88  miles  N.  W.,  from  Leicester  15  S.  £. 

HinckUy,  a  market  town  on  the  borders  of  Warwick- 
shire, could  once  boast  of  a  Castle  inhabited  by  John 
of  Gaunt,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a 
dwelling-house.  At  present,  the  chief  source  of  its 
prosperity  is  a  manufactory  of  stockings,  which  gives 
employment  and  a  comfortable  maintenance  to  a  popu- 
lation of  1619  souls.  It  stands  on  high  ground,  and  is 
said  to  command  a  view  of  fifty  Churches.  Distant 
from  London  99  miles  N.  W. 

Loughborough^  a  market  town,  is  advantageously 
situated  on  the  Soare,  which  is  navigable  all  the  way  to 
Leicester.  A  canal  communicates  with  the  river  at  this 
place,  and  extends  Eastward  across  the  County  to  the 
mines  of  lime  and  coal.  The  town  occupies  about  a  mile 
from  North  to  South,  and  half  as  much  from  East  to 
West.  Many  of  the  houses  have  an  antiquated  and  rather 
irregular  appearance,  but  great  improvements  in  this 
respect  have  lately  taken  place.  The  Church  is  a  large 
pile  of  building,  and  not  altogether  destitute  of  archi- 
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tectural  beauty.    There  is  also  a  well-endowed  Free  IBICRS- 
Grammar  School,  as  well  as  a  number  of  gratuitous    ^Sf% 
seminaries  for  the  children  of  all  sects  and  denominar    ^^J|^^ 
tions.    Loughborough  shares  the  prevailing  manufac-  uinster 
tures  of  Leicestershire,  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  of  s^»y«^^ 
stocking^.    The  canals  have  added  gpreally  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  town,  particularly  to  the  coal  trade,  which 
still  continues  to  extend  itself.    Population,  in  1821, 
7365.    The  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn  takes  his 
title  from  this  town. 

LutUnoorihf  a  small  market  town  on  the  river  Lutterworth 
Swift,  possesses  some  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Historian,  as  being  the  Parish  of  which  the 
cdebrated  Wicliffe  was  Rector.  His  pulpit  is  still  pre- 
served, and  is  justly  reg^arded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  of  the  place,  and  the  purple  velvet  covering 
the  Communion  table  is  said  to  have  been  his  cloak.  The 
neighbourhood  is  likewise  celebrated  for  a  Roman  station, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  fiourishing  town  called  Clof' 
cetter.  High  Cross,  or  Watling  Street,  is  now  all  that 
remains  to  mark  the  site  of  so  much  ancient  power. 
The  tower  of  the  Church  is  of  great  architectural  beauty. 
Population,  in  1821,  2102.  Distant  from  London  89 
miles  S.  W.,  from  Leicester  14. 

Mdton  Mowbray  is  a  market  town  in  the  North-  H^'^" 
Western  division  of  the  County  It  is  situated  on  the  ****^'*'*y* 
river  Eye,  over  which  there  are  two  handsome  stone 
bridges,  as  well  as  another  over  the  Sealford  Brook. 
There  is  an  inland  navigation  from  the  Trent  to  this 
place.  The  town  of  late  years  has  been  much  improved, 
in  consequence  of  its  becoming  the  head-quarters  for  the 
hunting  season ;  the  market-place  is  enlarged,  the  streets 
are  well  paved,  and  very  handsome  houses  have  been 
erected.  There  is  here  a  large  school,  founded  by  the 
trustees  of  a  valuable  property  bequeathed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education.  The  Church  is  a  fine,  pointed  struc- 
ture, with  a  lofty  and  elegant  tower  in  the  centre  ;  the 
interior,  particulariy  the  chancel,  possesses  much  beauty; 
Papulation,  in  1821, 2818.  The  neighbouriiood  of  Mel- 
ton Mowbray  has  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  the 
manu&cture  of  Stilton  cheese,  which,  in  fact,  is  not  the 
produce  of  any  one  place,  but  of  a  number  of  villages 
scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  Eye.  Two  miles 
South-East  from  the  town  is  Burton  Lazars,  formerly  a 
rich  Hospital  for  lepers,  said  to  have  been  founded  about 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  at  which  period  the  disease  for 
which  it  afforded  assistance  prevailed  very  extensively  in 
England.  Distant  104  miles  N.W.  from  London,  15 
from  Nottingham.  Melton  is  the  birth*place  of  Orator 
Henley. 

MotinUorrdl,  or  Mount-Soar^HiU^  is  a  market  town.  Mount- 
built,  as  its  name  implies,  on  an  eminence  near  the'^^f^l- 
Soare.  The  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  of  unusually 
hard  reddish  granite,  provindally  known  as  Charley* 
foreU  stone.  A  strong  Castle  existed  here  soon  after 
the  Conquest,  but  from  the  outrages  of  its  owners  it  was 
demolished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  as  *'  a  nest  of 
the  Devil  and  a  Den  of  Thieves  and  Robbers."  Popu- 
lation, in  1821,  1422.  Distant  from  London  105  miles 
N.  W.,  from  Loughborough  4  S.  E. 

Burton,  Ducripiion  of  Leicegtershire^  1622,  by  Whit* 
tingham,  folio,  1777 ;  Throsby,  Memotrt,  6  vols.  18mo. 
1777 ;  J.  Nichols,  HiUory  and  AfUiquUieB^  4to.  4  vols. ; 
^alk  through  Leioater,  12mo.  1804. 

LEINSTER,  one  of  the  four  iProvinces  into  which 
Ireland  is  divided.  It  occupies  the  South-Eastem 
quarter  of  the  Island,  and  contains  the  following  twelve 
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IJEIN&rrBRCouiiiMs:  Catflow,  Dtd)Un,  Kiidare,  Kilkeany,  Long- 
—       iurd,)Louth,  Bart  Mealh,  WeatMeath,  Wesfvid,  Wick- 

LBIODES.  if^^  ^11^  t^  Kmg'^  and  Qu«wi*S' Counties.  The  native 
name  of  tlus  dialntt  appeft»  ito  hmm  been  iLdghnisbi 
in  XAihu  La^wimi  end  by  Uie  Britona  csalled  Lein; 
hence  Leinster,  It  was  in  thie  Province  that  the 
Gngliahf  invited  over  by  Dennoi  Mne  Mmdodi,  -^rat 
obtained  a  footing  in  Ir^AanA,  Thai  ChidUin,  <wh0  bore 
;the4itie  of  'Sang  of  OLeinater,  apfMsxato  hnve  had  the 
direct  dominion  of  the  present  Counties  of  Wexferd,  Cer- 
]ow,  and  part  of  Waterfoid ;  t&e  «Ghiefs  jai  Oasory  and 
DecuBBOwed  him  a  nomdnid  auljeetaaB.  By  the  aasiat- 
ance  of  a-small  band  of  EngTiah  troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maurice  fltzgeraldv  GRobert  'Fitaaiephen,  and, 
aubaequently,  of  Strongbow,  Ead  of  Chepatow,  lie  was 
enabled  to  recover  possessioift  of  the  doniinLona,  irom 
which  he  had  been  expelled  by  a  confederation 'of  native 
Princes,  and  to  reward  his  powerful  allies  by  grants  of 
estates,  chiefly  in  Wexford  and  WatecfintL  The  oidy 
Irish  Dukedom,  that  of  Leinster,  is  still  hdd  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Maurice  Fitzgerald.  Of  the  heads  of  Clans, 
or  native  Irish  grandees  of  Iieinster,  none  continae  at 
the  present  day  in  the  possession  of  laige  estates, 
except  Byrne  and  Kavanagh.  Borrb,  in  the  County  of 
Carlow,  ihe  seat  of  Mr.  Kavanagh,  is,  in  extent,  in  the 
quantity  of  full-grown  timber,  in  the  agreeable  diversity 
of  the  aurfibce,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  sunonnding 
soeoery,  the  finest  deRiesae  in  Ireland. 

As  Leinster  was  for  many  Ages  the  only  part  of  Ire- 
land indnded  within  the  English  pale,  which  did  not  at 
firat  indeed  extend  to  the  whole  Province,  it  acquired  a 
great  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  Island  in  industry 
and  civilisation.  But  this  relative  advantage  is  rapidly 
disappearing  from  the  general  improvement  of  Uie 
Island ;  Ulster,  which  was  not  colonized  by  theBnglish 
till  the  begrinning  of  the  XVIth  century,  at  present 
exceeds  every  other  Province  of  Ireland  in  manu&ctures, 
foreign  commeree,  and  density  of  population. 

The  iteasantry  of  Leinster  differ  considerably  in 
physical  traits  from  those  of  the  other  Provinces ;  they 
are  less  disposed  to  be  swarthy  and  meagve ;  th^  have 
aanguine  oomfplexions  and  robust  frames.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  fertile  Counties,  as  Meath  and  Kilkenny, 
where  probably  the  native  and  English  races  maintained 
a  more  eqaal  intercourse  than  elsewhere,  are  remark- 
ably strong  and  active.  In  the  Connty  of  Wexford, 
where  the  first  English,  or  rather  Welsh,  colonies  were 
planted,  the  people  are  iiur  complexioned,  with  fine 
fisatures;  hence  the  general  belief  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  the  English  colonists.  But  on  critical 
examinatien  it  will  appear, that  the  South-Eastern  shores 
of  Ireland  were  ooeupied  at  a  very  early  age  by 
Belgian  colonies,  and  in  one  small  district,  the  Barony 
ef  Baniiow,  the  peasantry  still  retain  some  singular 
customs,  which  prove  their  derivation  from  the  Os^men, 
In  the  time  of  Ptdemy,  Leinster  was  inhabited  by 
the  Me7iajni,the  Briffonim,  the  Condj  and  the  Blam; 
of  these  the  first  is,  unquestionably,  a  Cdermanic  t»r 
Belgian  name;  that  of  the  BriganieB,  which  has 
likewise  a  German  appearance,  ongfat  pwbably  to  be 
Burgajdea,  from  thetiver  Birgus^  or  Barrow.  Bargy 
is  still  the  name  of  a  Barony,  or  large  district  on  that 
river.  The  Province  of  Leinster  contains  43&6  Irish 
square  miles,  and  had,  in  l.S21,a  population  of  1,590,969. 
It  includes  the  Ecclesiastical  Provtnoe  ef  Dnblki,  and 
part  of  that  of  Cashel. 

LEIOOES,  in  Zwiogy,  a  genus  of  Heterofneraus^ 


(hhopterouM  uiaects,  belon^ng  to  the  fimrily  Ikitmtamm^  LEIODES. 
'eatdiUshed  by  LatreOle.  — 

Generic  character,    ArUennm  exposed  at  thahr  inser-   l^^l^* 
tion,  and  not  had  under  the  aide^edgeof  the  head,  and  ~^'^^ 
ending  in  a  terminal  club  of  'five  joints.    The  joints  4xf 
the  tard  entire,  .the  legs  apany,  and  ;body  neariy  hemi- 
sphericaL 

FabriciuaiUBited  the  genera  L.phaiamu'WBA  agar 
ihidrum^  naderthe  name  of  Aniiaioma*  The  hweoCs 
Ii«e.eii/iaigt  and  tlie  ba A  of  ^dead 'trees :  they  ave  vsery 
lare,  and  the  type  of  the  ^genuB  is  L.  fertmginem,  La* 
tieiUe;  jtf  mto^oaia  yami^inta,  Fabrichn, 

LEIOIHNA,  in  Zoology^  :a  gemm  of  MiunMoopic 
InfitBoria^  estaUidied  ^  Bory  A.  Vinosnt,  and  sepa* 
rated  from  the  Cercaria  of  Muller. 

Gtmmc  charactar.  The  opening  df  the  movth  -dis- 
tinct wifhout  any  beaidB ;  .body  ending'in  a  bifid  taiL 

The  species  lof  this  genus,  of  winah  ^ree  are  Insowi^ 
all  have  the  appearance  •of  an  aquatic  kmra. 

The  typi)  of  the  genus  ia  X.  cnimsTia,  the  Ceremia 
cramena  of  MnUeVy  Infia,  pL  xx.  fig.  4 — 6;  Cop.JEiiqfw 
MMod,  pi.  ix.  fig.  19—2^1.    ^und  in  aea-walBE. 

LEIP^GRAMMATA.  Works  in  whicb  aome  <me 
or  more  Letters  of  the  Alphabet  are  nriitted.  Such  ia  the 
Odymey  of  Tryphiodorus,  the  ist  Book  ef  which  ia  de- 
ficient in  A,  the  lid  in  B,and  ao  on.  it  viraa  (written  ia 
imitation  of  aLeipogiammaticIZiad  of  Nestor,  an  author 
during  the  Teign  of  Septimius  Severua.  Fulgentius 
divided  a  little  prose  Work  in  Latin  into  28  Ctrnpten 
aoeording  to  the  order  of  the  Xatin  Alphabet.  Fron 
A  to  O  aae  still  remaining.  The  Ist  Chiq>tcr  cmita  A, 
Uie  second  B,  and  so  with  ^  rest.  There  avefi vie  Novels 
in  prose  by  Lopes  de  Vega,  each  of  wkidi  eauta  one  of 
the  Towds.  (D'lsraeli,  C«nost<fo  vf  IMenitufe,  Ist 
Seriei,  ii.  2.) 

L£IPSiC,  a  Ohde  of  the  Kiagdam  of  Saaony,  has  Ctrck. 
an  extent  of  about  1 920  square  aailea.  The  part  >€f  the 
Circle  which  borders  onlhe  fkEgebirgeia  mcrantaoaoas, 
but  the  remainder  ia  toienably  level  and  4he  soil  is 
everywliere  productive.  The  chief  liversafe  the  Molds, 
tile  White  Elster,  and  the  Pleiaae,  which  snitea  with 
the  Parde  not  far  from  the  oity  of  Leipsk.  Agricol* 
twe  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  Inhabitanta^  every 
field  within  the  Circle  being  .diligealHy  and  ahilMly  cnl- 
tivttted.  Garden-fruits,  paiticul8rlyap[deB,  are  exported 
in  large  quantities.  Black  catde  era  excecdiBgly 
numerous,  although  the  stock  of  this  part  df  Germany 
was  almost  wholly  destroyed  in  the  campaigvi  of  1818. 
llie  catching  of  larks,  which  hold  a  conspieoooa  j^ace 
in  every  German  bill  of  fore,  affords  a  good  tevenoe  in 
some  districts  of  this  Cinde,  yet  a  great  propovtioa  of 
the  larks  consumed  in  Leipsic,  are  brongbt  from  tbi 
neighbourhood  of  Halle. 

The  population  of  this  Circle  amounted,  sn  181S,  to 
216,500;  the  inhabitants  are  almost  all  Lutherans. 
The  Ch*cle  of  Leipsic  has  no  peculiar  Conslitntion,  but 
is  included  in  the  immediate  domains  of  Saxaanr* 

The  cify  of  Lsipsic  is  the  Capital  of  the  Ctvcie  to  City. 
w^ich  it  gives  its  name.  In  proportion  to  its  sine  and 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  it  holds,  perhaps,  a  higher 
rank  fiian  any  other  city  of  Europe,  in  Oommeroe,  lite- 
ratore,  and  Historical  interest.  ^  the  end  of  the  Xth 
centuiy,  a  Sclavonian  village  stood  on  the  tongue  ef 
land  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Plemse  and  Plarde.  ft 
received  its  name  firom  the  surrounding  wood  rf  linden 
trees,  which  are  called  in  the  Stdavoaian  language  Up. 
or  Hpz.    Already  in  the  XUth  centiny,  Umi  village  bad 
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nesiG.  CprauvA  to  be  ».  considenbLt  town  surrounded  by  vails 
sod  trenches*  containing  a  population  eiceeding  5000» 
and  holding  two  great  annual  Fairs  at  Easter  and 
Uichaeloias.  The  trenches  drawn  round  the  city  in  the 
XVth  century*  seeoi  to  indicate  that  it  was  at  that  time 
9B-  extensive  as  it  is  at  present,  but  the  Fauxbuurgs 
wflM  then  composed  wholly  of  huts.  During  the  lone 
and  prosperous  Peace  which  succeeded  the  Thirty  Tears 
War.  most  of  those  gardens  and  avenues  of  lime  trees 
wese  planted  which  now  so  much  adorn  the  neighbours 
hood  of  the  city.  In  like  mannar,  during  the  Peace 
which  followed  tlie  Seven  Years*  War*  the  fortifications 
were  levelled,  the  trenches  were  filled  and  planted  with 
ftaitrtiees.  and  the  city  became  surrounded  by  gardens 
iHlcad.  of  walls.  The  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
UHdiitaDts  &voured  these  improvements.  The  air  of 
leipdc  was  formerly  deemed  remarkably  unhealthy,  and 
the  Bortalily  was  greater  there  than  in  the  other  chief 
towBS  of  Geraumy  ;but  by  the  throwing  down  of  the  walls* 
titt  estabUshmeat  of  some  Institutions  for  the  preserva* 
tisB  of  the  public  health,  and  the  general  improvement  of 
SMwers  with  respect  to  cleanliness,  the  city  has  been 
fdfffid.  perfectly  salubrious.  In  1826,  it  had  a  popuf 
lition  of  41,000.  The  rapid  changes  of  temperatursi 
liiertheieeSfc.  which  frequently  take  place,  render  aguish 
sad  ifaeumatic  complaints  of  common  occurrence. 
Ldfeic  is  divided  into  four  parts*  named,  respectively, 
the  quarters  of  Grimma,  Peter,  Rftnstadt,  and  Usile^ 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  Town  or  Council  Uoues« 
<k  Exchange,  the  Churches  of  SL  Thomas  and  Sl 
Bidwla^  Hm  Castle  of  Pleissenburg,  the  Obsenra- 
fttf^  tha  Theatre,  and  some  of  the  Collets  of  the  Uoi- 
fersity.  Though  a  great  part  of  this  city  is  composed  of 
IHiow  laass  with  bouses  projecting  towards  the  n>of 
mA.  eihibitisg  all  the  grotesque,  irregular,  and  gloomy 
SMhitoelttrs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  yet  there  are  sons 
fortioas  which  present  as  conspicuous  proofs  of  modena 
iMts  and  ioprovemest.  In  the  quarter  of  Grimms  is 
ths  Chnich  of  St  John,  containing  numerous  fine  SM- 
■OBSBts ;  smong  others  that  of  Gellert  The  quarter 
ef  Halle  offem,  besides  other  objects  worthy  of  curiosity* 
tks  Gsnleas  i^  Reichenbsch,  in  which  was  contested 
the  last  and  most  desperate  struggle  of  the  sanguinary 
bsUls  of  IS13 :  Poniatowsky's  monument  now  deco* 
Qles  these  Gardens.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhabit* 
ms  of  Leipsic  are  the  descendants  of  French  Pro- 
tpUntSt  who  lefl  their  Country  on  the  Revocstion  of  the 
Kdki  of  Nsntes.  Nearly  the  whole  population  is  en* 
Med  ia  trade,  which  yet  is  by  no  means  so  consider* 
sne  as  it  was  five  and  twenty  years  ago.  About  8000 
sr  9000  merchants  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  from  Ame* 
■c^  and  rsoently  also  from  Georgia  and  Armenia* 
mati  to  the  great  Fairs.  A  Theatre  was  esUblhdied 
hsns  ia  1817,  and  meets  with  sufficient  encouragement; 
h«t  the  ruling  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of  Leipsic  is  that 
ef  rami  aoMisemenls.  The  gardens  of  the  Fauabourgs 
IK  the  favourite  evening  resorts  of  the  citizess.  The 
study  of  Botany  in  connection  with  Vegetable  Physiology 
has  of  lata  years  become  a  fashionable  pursuit ;  and 
soase  private  gardens*  as  those  of  MM.  Forster,  Fregew 
KeQ*  Ac*  offer  great  opportunities  to  those  who  wish  to 
cwltivsle  iL  The  privste  Galleries  of  Paintings  likewise, 
tt  MIL  Speck,  Keil*  and  others,  are  eatremely  rich,  and 
weesible  to  aU. 

In  1409,  a  great  number  of  students,  together  with 
their  teachers,  seceded  from  the  University  of  Prague 
mdcamc  to  Leipsic;  the  Dukes  of  Saxony  seised  the 
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occasion  to  found  a  University  in  the  place ;  taking  the  LBIPSIG^ 
Universities  of  Prague  and  Paris  as  models.  Pope  ^-^^vm*^ 
Alexander  V.  sanctioned  the  measure ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  Bull  which  he  issued  on  the  occasion* 
he  speaks  of  Leipsic  as  a  city  already  eminently  pros- 
perous and  civilized.  The  revenues  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity increased  at  every  political  convulsion,  and 
particularly  during  the  progress  of  the  Reformation*, 
when  Prince  Maurice  spared  no  pains  or  cost  to  enlist 
on  his  side  the  teachers  of  the  rising  generation.  The 
whole  number  of  Professors  in  the  University  of  Leipsic 
is  about  seventy,  but  of  these  only  twenty-three  are 
on  the  old  foundation ;  the  government  of  the  Univer- 
sity resU  entirely  with  the  Senate,  or  Concilium  Jea- 
demicum^  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Rector  MaipiiJicuM^, 
who  holds  bis  office  for  only  half  a  year.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  Professors  in  the  Leipsic  University* 
have  been  always  known  advantageously  to  the  public 
as  authors ;  and  in  their  list  are  to  be  found  soma  of 
the  most  celebrated  names  in  German  Literature,  such 
as  Gellert,  Reiske,  Emesti,  Flseher,  Gesner,  Rosen- 
mfiller,  Zollfkofler,  &c.  The  seminaries  subordinate  to 
the  University  are  also  generally  under  the  monagement 
of  distinguished  scholars,  such  as  Beck  and  Hermann. 
The  students  amounted,  in  1887,  to  about  1900.  Leipsic 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  schools  of  masic  in 
Germany,  and  is  ranowned  for  the  eicelleuce  of  its 
church  choirs. 

Independent  of  the  University*  these  sre  sesernl 
Societies  in  Leipsie  which  have  for  their  object  (he  cul- 
Histion  of  Lilsialiirs  snd  Science.  The  chief  of  these 
are  the  Philological  and  Economical  Societies,  and  that 
of  Natural  History.  In  1824  was  founded  the  Asso- 
ciation of  German  antiquaries.  Tlie  Library  of  the 
University  contains  about  60,000  printed  volumes,  and 
1600  MSS.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  Medicine,  Clas- 
sical Literature,  and  Theology ;  the  Public  Library  of 
the  dty  on  the  other  hand  is  conspossd  chiefly  iA  Works 
on  Law  and  History.  Since  1806  and  181S,  Calvinisla, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  those  who  follow  the  Greek  ritual 
have  been  admitted  to  an  equality  with  the  Lutherans 
in  mnnicipal  rights ;  but  Jews,  though  they  enjoy  a 
complete  toleration,  are  still  excluded  from  the  first  rank 
of  corporators. 

The  political  importance  of  Leipsic,  and  still  more^  Greii 
perhaps,  the  great  extent  of  the  plain  surrounding  it.  Battles  near 
which  offers  free  scope  for  the  evolutions  of  an  army,  Lc'pwc 
have  caused  this  city  to  witness,  repeatedly,  the  devas- 
tation and  havoc  of  war.  Twice  has  the  fiUe  of  Ges* 
many  been  decided  by  arms  on  the  plaina  of  Leipsic; 
on  the  7th  of  September,  1631,  and  on  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1813.  The  battle  also  of  the  9d  of  November, 
164iS,  was  important  in  its  consequences.  In  1631,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  with  sn  army  of  26,000  Swedes,  de« 
feated  the  Imperial  troops,  40,000  in  number,  under 
Tilly,  and  securefl  by  his  victory  the  Protestant  interest 
of  the  North  of  Germany.  In  1642,  Torstenson  again 
defeated  the  Imperial  army  on  the  same  ground,  under 
the  Archduke  Leoi)old  William  and  Piccolomini.  The 
inhabitants  of  Leipsic  had  just  celebrated  with  a  Te 
Drum  the  retreat  of  (he  Swedish  army,  when  the  itie- 
torious  General  returned  and  took  possession  of  the 
city.  But  the  battle  fought  at  Leipsic  in  1813,  is 
among  the  most  memorable  in  History.  The  forces  of 
Napoleon  amounted  to  nearly  90,000  men ;  the  great 
army  of  Bohemia,  composed  of  Austrians,  Russians, 
Phiasians,  and   Swedes,  was    120,000  strong.     The 
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Dm  eoffln  ii  placed  on  iliMC  «id 
in  Uie  UMicJ  fmtiw  mmnner, 
liMoar^emnit  of  eipomrc  U>  Uw 
winds  ftbftle  uid  a  pawage  nw|r 
«d  lsl«Dd.  The  ShiDiiOD  {Sionan, 
iu  MMKc  in  thii  Couatj,  in  « 
h»  foot  of  Quitn  raoaiitwa ;  it  !■ 
ncral  other  atreomB,  and  ia  k  cod- 
it  ruiia  into  Loch  Allen, 
if  cuatomaiy  fbt  the  landlords  to 
!  gcnenl  unge  of  Irriand.  Hm 
;  to  abaenlaea,  but  a  rapid  pro- 
ibita  and  akilful  cultiration,  ia  no 
I  than  in  other  parla  of  Ireland. 
K  place  of  little  importance,  is  the 
rtj.  In  1B21,  the  populntioa  waa 
'a  Swtwy  ofLdlrim. 
i.   Uom-ajt,  Uom-anf    to   ahisc 
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lEHNESCIA,  In  Botaitjf,  m  gmat  of  the  elaaa      LEV- 
Polgandria.   order   SfonogyToa.      Oeneric   character-    NESCIA, 
emljT  fire- toot h ed ;  corolla,  petals  five,  nectary  cup-  ,— 7~ 
shaped,  bearing  the  aUmena;  capsule  five-celled,  cella  7™'^^ 


>*<i«n,>«iiii 


■  PnBc*  dran. 


>.t86. 


(dobtof  fee. 

iiai  ^ii  JeMhriHlLactftraUejada. 
M.    n.  p.  319. 

k  (o  drtdeo  IB  hit  iliMiim 
li«  with  rtd  Itmm. 
■niSmmmFrM^»Twlt.f  I4a3& 
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lElfl.  T>«a*tr»»ir,booltl.ch.l. 
Hinibew  from  the  Fr.  U  mi- 
um.  Henshaw  from  taimamt, 
calls  it  Saxon ;  and  Junius  forms 
d  mtan,  applied  generally  to  mala 
rks  that  in  Semiaaxon  the  word 
and  in  the  Quotation  from  Robert 
i  found  Uf-moa. 

I  frequently  applied— to  one  limed 
E.'^dtlf,  or  with  man  gallaotr;. 

Fnr  tM*  he  wcad*  to dtie,  >tt  Itkea  ra hk limmi: 

B.  Bmmmt,  p.  236. 

"  Nov,  dera  Jmbm,"  OHih  ^  "  r> '^v**^-" 

CkMcr.     n*  A*M  7W«,  T.  4S38. 
Unto  hii  InaiHi  Dilik  be  lold, 
Thai  ia  bb  Wet  ill  kii  itreniiha  ■>*. 

Ml    nrJlUl«7U^,T.l«>«. 

Anil  Ihoi  tUi  nw  wn  ooHaJ 
Witb  b«r,  wtUkli  *-M>  was. 

Otmir.    C^.^booktiL^tlt. 
Alia  feaad  CyawcHw  MioanlBtt 
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Mtr.    AirM  QwoM,  book  ii.  cu.  5. 
.  in  Bolamf,  •  g^nua  of  the  daas  JfoHoeeio, 
'ri/t.  natnnd  order  Naiadt*.     Generic  dia* 
'  (lower,  eat]^  one-leaTed ;  female  flower, 
vi-H.  no  corolla ;  capsule  one-celled,  two- 
is  sln^lar  i^eBus  there  are  fire  apeoea 
'  I'minatcd     throiu^    both    hemisphem. 
common  name  Duckweed.     The  planta 
nl  lenticular  leavea,  which  but  rarely 
-  ijf  fnietiftcatioD,  hut  haTeaviTJpwoiia 


One  species,  L.  Jloribtaida,  a,  plant  with  showy 
scarlet  flowen,  native  of  Outana. 

LEMNOS,  (A^/u'oi,)  an  iBlsnd  in  the  £^an  Sea, 
about  half  wa;  between  the  Trojan  shore  and  Mount 
AthoB.  with  which  it  Is  perhape  connected,  and  frum 
which  it  was  distant  87  mites,  according^  to  Pliny.  (Nat. 
But  Yol.  iv.  p.  12.  S3.)  The  shadow  of  Atlios  foiling 
upon  the  brazen  cow  in  it  is  mentioned  in  a  fra^rment  of 
Sopboelea.  (torn,  ii,  p.  il.  ed.  Bninck.)  Pliny  also  saya, 
that  it  measured  112  miles  in  circumference.  Other 
names  and  epithets  were  applied  to  it  by  diOerent  wri- 
ters and  at  diflerent  periods  ;  as  Hiptipylxa,  from  Hyp- 
■pyle,  daughter  of  Thoas,  one  of  its  ancient  SoTereigns, 
aitd  mhalia.  QKiBiX*,*,  Folyb.  apud  Slephan.  de  I7r6.) 
The  latter  as  well  as  H^kxtUa,  ('H0a4rr»,)  or  He- 
phatlia*,  the  name  of  one  of  its  towns,  bears  an  evi- 
dent relation  to  the  Deity  to  whom  it  was  consecrated, 
and  to  its  vcdcanic  structure,  or  account  of  which, 
doubtless,  that  consecr^on  obtained.  It  is  compared 
by  Valeritu  Flaccus  (iii.  95.)  to  £tna  and  Lipara ;  and 
according  to  Hesychius,  its  principal  crater  was  called 
MoschyluR,  (Ma(r;(i-Xst,  rtvyft.  Hem.  L  813.)  probably 
the  ntountain  cf  St.  Elia*.  the  highest  in  the  island,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  the  village  called  Thermia,  (Of^wi,) 
from  its  warm  springs,  sscertsiiied  by  Captain  Gmiltie^i 
oboerrations,  (Cofmof*.  da  Trmpt,  1823,)  to  be  in 
S9°  KS'  42"  North,  and  25°  8'  32^  East  of  Greenwich. 
The  island  waa  also  called  Dipolu,  (A/rsXii,)  because 
it  had  only  two  towns  of  any  magnitude,  Myrina 
(lfu/»i>f)  and  Hepkatia.  These  towns  are  now, 
according  to  Meletina,  iOeogr.  xviit.  24.  vol.  iii.  p.  16.) 
Kokkino  (Ksesii^v)  and  Mandra.  or  PalKocastro, 
(n«\ii(oca«T/wi-,  i.  e.  the  ancient  castle.)  "  The  latter," 
says  Dr.  Hunt,  (Walpole,  Mtmoin,  ii.  &8.)  "  covers 
tbe  top  of  a  lofty  promontory  which  divides  the  bay 
Into  two  parts,  each  of  which  It  commands,"  He  and 
Ilia  companion,  Professor  Carlyle,  soug^ht  in  vain  for 
■ay  traces  of  the  bmous  Ladtbikth,  with  its  one  hun- 
iked  and  fifty  columna,  its  manive  gates  and  numeroua 
statues,  described  by  ancient  authors  ai  more  eztendve 
■nd  splendid  than  that  of  Crete  or  Egypt,  and  of  which, 
Pliny  says,  (sxxvi.  13.)  there  were  ruins  remaining  in 
his  time ;  but  in  their  search  fur  these  ruins,  they  were 
directed  to  another  spot  ca11e<l  Palcocaatro,  "  on  the 
summit  of  a  very  steep  and  ruggvd  hill,  (probably 
Mount  St.  Elias.)  from  which  two-thirds  of  the  island 
are  distinctly  seen.  "  The  whole  of  it,"  he  observes, 
"  bean  the  strongest  marks  of  the  efiecta  of  volcanie 
firca ;  tbe  rocks  in  many  parts  are  like  tbe  bunted  and 
vitrified  scoria  of  liimaces."  "  A  granite  column,  a 
few  blodcs  of  while  marble,  and  fragments  of  Grecian 
pottery,  were*  the  <mly  remains  of  antiquity"  found  on 
this  spot ;  but  in  their  way  thither  the  travellers  passed, 
near  the  village  of  Chowui,  (Baroa,  Siblhorp,  in  Wal- 
pole, I.  281.)  some  springs  called  Thcrmia,  the 
water  of  whirii,  thon^  very  warm  and  soft,  did  not 
appear  to  contain  any  mineral  ingredient.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  beyond  Baroa,  is  the  pit  whence  the 
Liemnian  earth  is  dug,  (Sibthorp,  p.  281.)  remarkablo 
also  as  being  the  very  spot  on  which,  according  to  tbe  an- 
cient HythologisU,  (Philostral.  Htroiea,  vol.  ii.  p.  708.) 
Vulcan  fell,  when  precipitated  from  heaven.    The  Ttrra 
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gntom.  It  tikes  ooiisidenble  and  violent  cierdse 
Sefore  ^ing^  to  rest,  then  seeks  a  high  station,  and 
sleeps  with  its  head  dropped  on  the  chest,  and  its  long 
tail  coiled  around  it.  It  is  very  good  tempered  and 
deanly,  combing  itself  with  the  lower  incisive  teeth;  its 
ciy  is  weak,  and  similar  to  that  of  a  Cat. 

£.  MaeactK  Lin. ;  U  Fopi^  Bufil;  Black  Mancauco, 
Edv. ;  BMffkd  Muucatteo,  Pen. ;  Vari  Lemur.  Much 
rthan  the  last»  and  famished  with  a  raff  of  long 
avomid  the  neck ;  in  tbt  mtde  the  sides  of  the 
_  corners  of  the  mouth,  the  ears,  the  l?ack  of  the 
■eck,  back,  and  sides  are  white ;  the  other  parts  and 
tsfl  black :  in  iht  female^  the  head  is  entirely  black,  ex- 
eept  a  white  band  which  passes  above  and  indiides  the 
esr  ;  the  rvff  white  also ;  the  badt  black,  saving  a  trans- 
verse white  line,  fMssingfroni  one  armpit  to  llie  other ; 
the  other  parts  black.  These  diilerences  had  been  noted 
by  Pennant,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  their  being  sexual 
cfasracteM.  Native  of  Madagascar.  It  is  said  to  be 
vorj  fierce  in  its  wild  state,  but  in  eonfinement  is  mild 
sod  good-tempered. 

JL  Ruber,  Peron  ;  2e  Maki  Rnux,  F.  Cuv. ;  Red  Le- 
aner. Not  quite  as  large  as  the  last ;  it  is  a  rate  species, 
oaly  three  having  been  brought  alive  to  Europe,  one  to 
Puis,  another  now  in  the  Menagerie  of  Mr.  Cross  at 
Charing  Cross,  and  a  third  in  the  Zoological  Gardens ; 
a  skfai,  however,  had  been  brought  to  Paris  some  time 
kfioie  IrfMM.  Peron  and  Lesuery  and  previously  to  this 
Iheae  esnsted  a  4lrawing  of  it  amongst  the  Zoological 
coBsctioa  eC  Comrnerson.  The  upper  part  -ef  the  body 
k  »ddiah-bhu^,  except  a  large  oval  spot  of  white, 
mmkkng  from  the  ears  to  the  shoalders,  and  sepaiating 
the«addish  badt  from  the  head,  which  is  black,  as  are 
ill  the  under  parts,  except  a  narrow,  white  stripe  oress- 
i^f  Ibe  f^per  part  of  each  hind  foot ;  the  irides  yellow, 
syss  livaly ;  the  tail  very  long  and  deep  black,  Ihe  fur 
beneath  It  shorter  and  closer  than  that  on  the  upper  part 
Mathre  of  Madagascar. 

I^  Mai9goo2,  Lin.;  U  Mongaut^  Buff.;  Mangooa^ 
Edv. ;  fFooll^  Maucauco^  Pen.  About  the  same  siee 
as  Hm  last;  the  fur  of  the  upper  parte,  which  is  thiek, 
kng,  partially  covering  the  ears,  and  slightly  crisped,  of 
a  deep  brown-ash  colour  ;  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  the 
oenlar  circlets,  and  space  between  the  eyes,  black ;  the 
Kit  of  the  face,  the  breast,  and  belly,  white ;  the  ears 
ihsill  snd  rottaded  ;  irides  oeange-coloured  ;  the  naked 
psita  af  the  hands  and  feet  brown.  Native  of  Mada- 
gsscar.     Good  tempered,   but  not  so  faasiliar  aa  tlM 

L.  AMfram,  Geoff. ;  U  Maki  A  Front  BUmc,  lb. ; 
VMk  Jf  yiiM  Memcmteo.  About  the  sise  of  a  Cat ; 
grcyiab^red  above,  the  same  colour  extending  along  a 
tUra  of  the  tail  nearest  its  root,  of  which  the  other 
tWD-tUrds  are  black  ;  the  front  of  the  head,  (he  cheeks, 
ier  psst  of  the  lower  jaw,  white ;  the  face  and 
violet;  irides  orange.  The  female  is  dislin- 
l  hy  having  those  parU  deep  grey  which  in  the 
wrm  wMte.  Native  of  Madagascar.  It  has  been 
heed  in  France ;  gestation  lasted  fcmr  months ;  in  six 
weeks  after  birth  the  yomig  fed  Uiemselves^  and  left 
soeking  after  six  months. 

L.  Nigrtfr^ju,  Geoff  ;  U  Maki  a  Front  Noir,  lb. ; 
BtadB-fronted  Mauoauco.  Same  sixe  as  the  last,  to  the 
ftaala  of  which  it  bears  a  dose  resemblance  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  aeck,  shouklera,  and  external  sur&ce 
of  the  fore  extremities,,  leaden-grey,  slightly  tinged  with 
^MlOi  in  consequence  of  the  rings  on  the  hairs ;  the 
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back,  sides,  thighs,  and  external  sorfhoe  of  the  hind  untUR 
limbs  greyish-brown  ;  throat  and  neck  dingy- white;  belly 
and  inside  of  limbs  red ;  the  forehead  marked  with  a 
black  band,  grradually  becoming  lighter  on  the  cheeks 
to  the  tip  of  the  muzzle,  which  is  whitish  ;  tail  greyish- 
black,  lighter  at  its  root  and  deeper  at  the  tip. 

L.  Niger,  Geoff. ;  le  Maki  Noir,  lb. ;  Black  Mau- 
cauco,  Edw.  About  the  size  of  a  Cat,  and  of  a  deep 
black  colour,  with  long  fur  under  the  throat,  and  the 
eyes  bright  orange. 

X.  FulvuM,  Geoff. ;  2c  Grand  Mongom,  ButI! ;  Brown 
Maucauco.  About  a  third  larger  than  the  white  fronted ; 
body  brown  above  and  ash  beneath ;  the  rump  and 
limbs  tinged  with  olive  ;  eyes  bright  orange  ;  forehead 
high  and  sloping ;  head  entirely  black. 

L.  CoUafii,  Geoff. ;  le  Maki  a  FraUe,  lb. ;  Collared 
Lemur,  Rather  larger  than  the  Mancauco  Lemur,  and 
so  nearly  resembling  the  Mongooz,  that  it  has  been 
considered  by  M.  Fred.  Cuvier,  merely  as  a  variety  of 
that  species.  Upper  parts  brown  tinged  with  red,  the 
lower  pale  yellow,  the  tail  deep  brown ;  (he  face  leaden ; 
tip  of  the  chin  whitish ;  the  lower  part  of  the  cheeks  or* 
namented  with  hairs  longer  than  the  others,  arranged 
obliquely ;  bands  of  an  orange-red  colour,  and  extend- 
mg  on  the  under  part  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  ruff;  forehead  black,  varied  with  grey;  vertex 
bladuah ;  outer  edge  of  the  hand  and  hs  lesser  toe 
fringed  with  short,  orange-coloured  hairs.  The  female 
has  the  top  of  the  head  greyish,  and  the  rest  of  the  skin 
indined  more  to  yellow. 

JL  AlhtmanuM,  Briss. ;  le  Main  aux  Piedt  Blana, 
Geoff. ;  White-fooled  Lemur.  About  three  inches  shorter 
than  the  Mongoos ;  the  npper  parts  greyish-brown,  and 
the  hairs  cri8|>ed  ;  the  sides  of  the  neck  cinnamon-red  ; 
the  ehest  white,  belly  reddish  4  muzzle  blaok ;  hairs  on 
the  cheeks  short,  yellowish-grey,  becoming  ffmigfnons 
on  the  temples  and  throat;  ears  rounded;  tail  full  and 
grey ;  hands  and  feet  covered  as  iiv  as  the  naila  with 
whUe  hairs. 

L.  Att/iit,  Geoff;  le  Maki  Rout,  Audeb.  $  Rufou» 
I^mur.  In  size  resembling  the  last ;  the  upper  parts 
golden-red,  the  under  yellowish -white ;  the  whole  of  the 
head  white,  except  the  forehead  ;  a  black  band  extends 
from  the  fkce  to  the  occiput ;  ears  and  the  hairs  of  the 
tail  shorter  than  the  last  species^ 

L.  CineteuM,  Geoff ;  le  Petit  Maki,  Buff. ;  Cinereom 
iMmur.  The  smallest  species  of  the  genus,  being  less 
than  the  L.  Catta.  Upper  parts,  external  surface  of 
the  limbs,  head,  and  tail,  cinereous,  tinged  with  yellowy 
cheeks  grey ;  chin,  throat,  chest,  belly,  and  insides  of 
the  limbs,  dingy-white. 

See  Linnni  S^tiema  Natwrm;  lUiger,  Prodromu^ 
Mammalium;  Geoffroy,  Annala  de  Mu»ee,  torn,  zix  ; 
Pennant,  History  of  Quadntpedis  Edwards,  Gleaningi 
of  Natural  Hiitory. 

LEND,  v^i      Goth,  leigan,  leiaoan,  leihwan  ;  A.  S. 

Le^nder,    yfam-an,  Uhaji,  Und^an,  alend-an;  D. 

JLe^moino. J  leen-an ;  Ger.  leihen  ;  Sw.  laena  ;  mu* 
tuare;  ftenerari;  mutuo  dare,  et  mutub  accipere,  to 
give  or  receive  one  thing  in  exchange  for  another.  It 
is  BOW  mope  restrioted. 

To  give,  or  grant,  or  tranafo*,  something,  any  thing, 
or  the  use  of  any  thing,  to,  or  10  the  use  of,  another, 
upon  condition  of  return  tnr  repayment ;  to  give  or 
gcaat,  confer  or  ImsIow  ;  generally^  yet  still  with  aa  hn- 
pUealion  thsct  what  is  gramed  or  lent  remains  the  pro* 
perty  of  the  lender;  or  may  either  itself,  or  an  eqoivm^ 
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^aSTTm  ^  ^"^  ^"^^  transporCi  most  thy  bofom  feel, 

Thj  Tancred'f  wounds,  with  lenient  band  to  heal ! 
[T«  Hooie.    Jtrusalem  DeOveredf  book  ▼!• 

^^  Say,  that  my  /mky  shall  grant  your  prayer, 

How,  for  tM  future,  shall  I  rest  assur'd 
Of  your  allegiance  1 

Smol/eit,     The  Regicide^  act  ii.  sc.  8. 

LENS*  \     Lmt.  lens^  is  a  pulse,  a  lentile, 

Lurri^ccLAR,  cm^'.  J  and  from  the  shape  of  its  seed, 

wnewhat  convex  on  both  sides,  a  glass,  so  formed,  (for 

aldescope,  a  burning  glass,)  is  called. 

LmHcular instniment,  (in  Wiseman,)  Fr.  Unticulaire^ 

**an  instrument  wherewith  surgeons   plane    and  cut 

away  the  broken  bones  of  a  wounded  skull."   Cotgrare. 


In  which  this  is  remarltable,  that  every  foramen  is  of  a  tentkuiar 
oature ;  so  that  we  see  objects  through  them  topsey-turvey,  as  through 
io  many  convex  glasses  :  yea,  they  become  a  small  telescope,  when 
there  is  a  due  focal  distance  between  them  and  the  Ichm  of  the  mi- 
croscope. 

Derham,    Phytico'Theologyf  book  viii.  ch.  iii.  note  1. 

I  have  sometimes,  for  trial  sake,  brought  by  a  lenticular  glass  the 
image  of  a  river,  shined  upon  by  the  sun,  into  an  upper  room  dark- 
ened|  and  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river. 

Bojfle,     Horki,  vol.  i.  p.  700.     The  HUtory  of  Coloun. 

The  perforation  made  in  cranio^  and  the  bone  taken  out,  you  are  to 
•mooth  away  the  asperity  which  remains  in  the  lower  table,  by  the 
knticmlar  instrument  made  for  that  purpose. 

h'iseman.     Surgery ^  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 
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LENT*  11.1  D.  lmt ;  Ger.  lent ;  A.  S.  leneien, 
Le'mtew.  fUngten^  rrr,  the  Spring.  Minshew  says 
from  Oer.  glentz ;  and  Camden,  that  our  ancestors, 
the  Germans,  used  gUnt  for  Spring.  Wachter  notices 
W  such  word,  but  in  v,  Lenz,  (from  which  (with  the 
MmnKm  prefix  ge-)  glentz  might  be  formed,)  he  enti- 
four  different  Etymologies :  lst«  from  lengthy 
at  the  season  of  Spring  the  days  lengthen  ;  2dly, 
ftom  UnUas,  because  then  the  air  becomes  mild  or 
fariM  ;  8dly,  glentzen,  to  shine  or  glisten,  because  it  is 
AftOMMl  brilliant  or  beautiful  season;  4thly,  from  D. 
imkm^  to  diflsolTe,  because  the  severity  of  Winter  is  then 
waohrcd. 

As  LerU  is  or  was  a  season  of  fasting,  lenten  is  ab- 
IJMiiiiiiii,  sparing. 

Aad  tny^t  about  Lefnte  toward  ]rys  lond  droa. 

k.  GloMceBteTf  p.  187. 

Sifhca  ia  ye  Lenten  tide  he  went  to  Saynt  Andrew. 

/Z.  Brunnej  p.  325. 

IkSle  pcwuBce,  that  is  solempne,  in  two  maneres ;  as  to  be  put 
Ml  if  My  ehircbe  io  Lenton  for  (daughter  of  children,  and  swiche 
mmmlkimg,  Chaucer.     The  Fer$one9  Tal^,  p.  174. 

All  wcrt  served  with  covered  messes  of  silver,  but  all  the  feast 
Mtiihy  M  obaenratieo  of  the  Lent  seawn. 

aaker,     Henry  V,  Anno  1421. 


■  fc  ftt  SUM  letter  he  signified  to  his  vice-chanceller  an  information 
likd^  that  diver*  of  the  regenu  of  that  unive*^ity  had  eaten  flesh 
hhmt  which  be  shewed  himielf  much  displeased  at  and  required 
MBlepaaiib. 

Sirype,    Memorial».     Henry  VUL  Anna  1541. 

Meuwhile  she  quench'd  her  fury  at  the  flood, 
And  with  a  lenten  sallad  cool'd  her  blood. 

Dryden.    The  Hind  and  the  Panther, 

A  few  particulars  concerning  Lent  may  be  found 
■Mkr  oar  notice  of  Fasts.  Till  the  time  of  Gregory 
At  Great,  in  the  Vlth  century,  the  Church  appears  to  have 
akadcd  Lent  to  not  more  than  36  days  in  the  whole ; 
Sir  the  Sundays  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  six  weeks, 
Wffc  eicludcd  by  such  as  observed  that  period  of  fast- 
ing ;  and  all  Saturdays  but  one,  as  well  as  the  Sundays, 
by  tfloae  who  fasted  for  seven  weeks.  Ash- Wednesday 
and  the  three  other  opening  days  were  added  either  by 
tfce  Pontiff  just  mentioned  or  by  Gregory  IL  The 
rasons  assigned  for  this  Fast,  considered  as  an  Institu- 
tion of  the  Church,  are  chiefly,  preparation  for  Commu- 
nion at  Easter  by  those  already  baptized ;  for  Baptism 


by  the  Catechumens;  and  for  absolution  by  the  Penitents. 
The  Codex  TheodosianuM  forbids  all  prosecution  for  Cri- 
minal  Actions  which  might  bring  men  to  torture  or  cor- 
poral punishment  during  this  season  ;  (ix.  35.  4.)  but 
the  younger  Theodosius  adroitly  met  this  general  in- 
junction by  a  special  exception  regarding  the  Isaurian 
robbers,  whose  enormities  it  was  necessary  to  repress 
without  delay.      The  Judges,  he   said,  might   apply 
scourging  and  the  rack,  on  any  day  either  of  Lent  or 
Easter,  to  these  malefactors;  because  it  was  greater 
charity  to  discover  their  wicked   counsels   and  con- 
spiracies, in  order  to   preserve   the  lives    and  safety 
of  others,  than  to  grant  any  reprieve  or  respite  to  such 
atrocious  criminals  on  account  of  the  holy  season.  (lb, 
7.)     In  the  early  Church  daily  Religious  Assemblies 
and  Sermons   seem   to  have   occurred,  dining  Lent, 
and  frequent  administrations  of  the   Sacrament,  never 
omitting  it  on  the  Saturdays  and  Sundays.    All  Public 
Games  and  Stage-Plays  were  prohibited,  but  it  was  with 
diflRculty  that  the  Fathers  could  prevent  their  flocks  from 
contamination  by  these  allurements.     Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  has  addressed  a  bitter  Letter  to  a  Judge  who  had 
visited  profane  shows:  {Ep,  71.  ad  Celeiinum:)  and 
Chrysostom,  in  more  than  one  of  his  Homiliet,  inveighs 
against  the  seductive  attractions  of  the  Circus.    *'  When 
I  consider  how  at  one  little  blast  of  the  Devil,  fjuKpo¥ 
wyevffavro^  -rou  Aia/3o\«,  ye  have  forgotten  all  my  daily 
admonitions  and  continued  Discourses,  and  run  to  that 
pomp  of  Satan,   c<«  rrju  SaTavir^i^  kxeitftfy  ro/«ari}i',  the 
Horse-race  in  the  Circus,  with  what  heart  can  I  think 
of  preaching  to  you  ag^in  who  have  so  soon  let  slip 
what  I  said  before  ?     This  is  what  chiefly  raises  my 
grrief,  yea,  my   anger   and  indignation,  that,  together 
with  my  admonition,  ye  have  cast  the  reverence  of  the 
Holy  season  of  Lent  out  of  your  souls,  and  yourselves 
into  the  nets  of  the  Devil,  7o<v  rov  ^tafioXov  ^im/oiv 
lavroif9  cxifdwKare.*'     {Horn.  vi.  in  Gen,  tom.  ii.  49. 
Horn.  vii.  ib.  61.) 

The  celebration  during  Lent  of  Festivals  of  Martyrs, 
of  private  Birthdays  and  of  Marriages,  except  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays,  was  prohibited  by  Canons  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea.  (51,  52.)  During  the  Hehdomas 
tnagna^  or  Passion  Week,  besides  additional  Fasting, 
alms  were  given  more  plentifully  than  at  other  times. 
Servants  had  vacation  from  bodily  labour ;  an  amnesty 
and  release,  except  in  particular  cases,  was  granted  to 
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piiaoiieiB ;  and  all  legal  proctsaes  wcfe  snspended.  On 
the  Thursday  in  that  week,  the  Communion  was  m 
some  places  administered  twice,  in  the  morning  and  the 
evening ;  in  others  in  the  evening,  after  supper,  as  a 
close  imitation  of  hs  original  iastituiion ;  the  Candi- 
dates for  Baptism  publickly  rehearsed  their  Creed  in 
the  Church,  and  Servants  received  the  Communioa. 
On  Good  Friday  it  is  believed  that  Penitents  were  ab- 
solved. On  the  Saturday  a  strict  ¥Bai  was  observed, 
(it  was  the  only  Saturday  in  the  year  on  which  such  ser- 
vice was  permitted,  for  all  others  were  Festivals,)  and 
continued  till  Cock-crowing,  the  supposed  thne  of  tiie 
Resurrection.  The  night  was  spent  in  a  Vigil,  in  which 
the  assembled  worshippers  performed  Divine  Service, 
sang  Psalms,  read  the  Scriptures,  prayed,  preached,  and 
baptized  the  Catechumens;  and  thus  concluded  their 
Lent    (Bingham,  Antiq.  xxi.  1.) 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  appointment  of  a 
season  like  Lent,  could  escape  a  mystical  explanation  ; 
and  accordingly  it  has  endured  the  same  fortune  with 
which  almost  every  part,  either  doctrinal  or  ceremonial, 
of  our  Religion  has  been  visiited»  at  some  time  or  other. 
The  reader,  perhaps,  will  be  contenl  with  a  single  spc- 
cimeu  of  symbolizing,  which  wa  shall  extract  from 
dore  of  Seville.    In  A  ngnifiaUur  kae  wiia 


cut  etiam  opua  est  oonHiunOa ;  tU  ab  iptiua  mnndi  i 
€ebri»  j^'unemuB,  im  told  mannd  vivaUu,  id  o/,  crnkstir 
hut  MpirituaUbu9qu€  prmeepiu.  Jn  mimero  enitem  qum- 
dragenario  vita  uta  projiereajlgftratur^  fuia  damriiia 
est  perfectio  beatUudinis  mmtrm ;  cnatura  Ofukm  aep- 
ienario  figurtUur^  qu0t  ctdh^aret  Crtatori,  in  quo  deeta" 
r€Uur  Uttitas  TrinUcfUs  per  uninersum  Mumdum  tempo- 
miiter  adnunciata^  Et  q^im  MuaduM  a  qwUuor  isentis 
delineaiur,  et  a  quaiuor  elemmtw  erigUur^  et  m  qutUttor 
muni  temporum  vicibus  vartohcr,  denariua  quakr  ductus 
ta  quadraginia  consumnuUur :  quo  numere  osienditur  ab 
mnni  temporum  delectatione  ahsHnemdum  ac  j^manduim 
ssse^  et  caste  continenterque  vivendum.  (De  Off,  Ecc.  i. 
d(>.)  Much  more  of  this  sort  of  mysticism  may  be 
found,  by  those  who  wish  for  it,  in  Durand*s  RationaU, 
Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Triumphs  nfRame,  (123.)  has 
mentioned  a  very  merciful  provision  afforded  by  a 
Casuist,  concerning  the  observation  of  Lent.  ^'  Beg- 
gars," says  this  splitter  of  hairs,  '*  which  are  ready  to 
affamish  for  want,  may  in  Lent  time  eat  what  they  can 

The  first  day  of  Lent  received  the  name  of  Caput 
JejuniU  or  of  Dte«  emerteta.  Dies  pulveris^  Ash  Wednes- 
day, Pulver  Wednesday,  from  a  ceremony  observed  in 
the  Romish  Church  of  sprinkling  Ashes  on  the  Con- 
gregation. These  ashes  are  consecrated,  from  the 
wood  of  palms  blessed  on  the  Palm  Sunday  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  At  Rome,  the  officiating  Cardinal,  dressed 
in  his  full  robes  as  for  the  celebration  of  Mass,  but 
without  his  gloves  and  ring,  approaches  the  Pope,  and 
having  made  a  reverence,  and  taken  off  his  mitre^  he 
stands  upon  a  footstool,  and  then  silently  places  ashes, 
in  the  form  of  a  Crosd,  upon  the  head  of  the  Pontiff,  sit- 
ting. The  footstool  being  removed,  the  Pope  continues 
sitting,  and  puts  on  his  mitre.  Two  auditors  then  ap- 
piHMchj  bearing  a  mantle,  which  they  hold  across  the  lap 
of  the  Pope,  who  gives  ashes  to  the  Cardinal  from 
whom  he  received  them,  and  who  now  stands  before 
him  bowing  his  head.  On  delivering  the  ashes  he  re- 
peats, MemefUoi  homo^  quia  cinis  es,  et  in  cinerem  con- 
verteris.  All  the  Cardinals,  Prelates,  Kings,  Princes, 
Barons»  and  Nohlea,  then  come  up  lo  the  I\>pe  one  by 


urn. 


one,  and  cneh  receives  atAes.  The  ibrmnlary  was 
slightly  altered  on  one  occasion  by  the  fierce  spirit  of 
Boniface  Ylfl.  Platina  relates  that  when  Prochetus, 
the  Archbishop  of  Genoa^  a  distinguished  GUiibelline, 
approached  the  Papal  Chair,  the  Vicar  of  Qirist  ad- 
dressed him  JMmentfo,  quia  GMbeUinus  es,  et  cum  Ghi 
beUims  in  einerem  eotwerieris^  at  the  sama  maoient 
tiuovMsg  tha  whole  p^ten  of  ashes  into  his  feot  and 
eyes.  Immediately  aAer  this  Penitential  exhibition,  Mk 
devout  Romanists  renew  the  fooleries  of  the  Carnival, 
with  some  additions^  such  as  ducking  each  otbnr  in 
horseponds  to  wash  awaiy  any  senains  of  teialy; 

Mutmo  we  capiwii  tdn  ae  in/lmmna  porltmi 
Omit*  impoutoif  uifetii  tiquid  inhmtU 
StuMf  toliaiur  mertum  JUtvieU}biu  umiit. 

Niogeorgiw,  Re^  Papist,  w. 

Another  diversion,  the  Fool  Plough,  still,  partially  and  The  FmI 
with  some  variation,  retained  among  ourselves,  then  ^^^ 
followed.     It  is  thus  described  by  the  same  Poet : 

Ett  ubi  ««  toeitmi  JttveHet  Hbicme  wmptOf 
Sl/amula§  rapiumi  ta  ttdHtm^  atpie  ad  armtrwm 
Junpmtf  qwu  tcaiicd  pet&t^e  ei  dtrigA 
Vkut  Htm  tUvam  lenel  $  at  tiUeen  oKoiri 
Contidet  in  mediOf  ridentUuqme  occmU  OdSw. 
EAnit  i$em  tegmhir  sator,  w  veiaparffii 
Velfaimo  emrrem  $fahtf  mUtuque  semo. 
Patt^dOM  iaaanmi  iia  perjbra  parqm  pSstms, 
Per  rivym  tandem  omciUaM  et  dudl  araimm 
Rector^  et  ad  ctsnam  madidae  vocai  atone  ttbrMou 

^     A. 

The  Fool  Plough,  Fond  Plough,  While  FloHgfa.  sr 
Stot  Plough,  still  known  m  the  North  of  Bi^snd, 
«'  consistSv"  says  Brand,  ''  of  a  nnabcr  of  sword- 
dancers,   dragging    a  Plough,  with  Music,   and 


sonMtimes  two,  in  very  strange  attire,  the  Bsny  in  the 
grotesque  habit  of  an  old  woman,  and  the  Foot  ahnoit 
covered  with  skins,  a  hairy  cap  on,  and  the  tail  of  some 
animal  hanging  from  his  back.  The  office  of  one  of 
these  characters,  in  which  he  is  very  assiduous,  is  to  go 
about  rattling  a  box  among  the  spectators  of  the  dance,  in 
which  he  receives  their  little  donations.  Tbx&  Pa^reant 
or  Dance,  as  used  at  present,  seems  a  composition  made 
up  of  the  gleaning  of  several  obsolete  customs  followed 
anciently  here,  and  elsewhere,  on  this  and  the  like  fes> 
tive  occasions."  (Pop.  Ani.  i.  397.)  Il  shotild  be  fs* 
marked,  that  the  English  Fool-Plough,  as  described 
above,  is  transferred  from  Lent  to  Christmas,  or  rather 
to  Plough  Monday,  the  first  Monday  afler  Twelfth-daj. 

Of  the  other  Carnival  Sports  which  contribute  to  the 
diversions  of  a  Romish  Ash  Wednesday,  no  writer  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted  has  left  us  a  more  vivid  pic- 
ture than  Hospinian. 

Modo  videos  prodeuntes  qui  exhibeant  impexos  agri'  Hocpis  t: » 
colas,  modd  qui  monsirosa  forma  homines^  qucdea  in  India  ^'^.^ 
out  apud  Garamantas  gigni  creditum  est,  modo  qui  ttlias  ^v7 
cvjuscujique  conditionis  personas^  habitu,  ommbusque  ac- 
tionihus  ad  turpUudinem  signijlcandam,  aut^  minitnum^ 
ad  risum  movendum  compositis,  refirunt  Omnes  caUem 
personis  tecti,  ne  a  quoquam  agnoscantur^  et  viri  frer 
queiiter  veste  fcemined,  interdum  etiam  fieminee  vestt 
viriiit  tanquam  si  pulchrum  out  hontstum  firet  etjntm 
meniiri.     Nonnunqttam  insuper  quidam  sic  deforma^ 
utjiguram  omnem  humanam  prorsiis  exuisse  diceres; 
nam,  cornuti,  rostrati,  dentibus  aprinis,  Jitimmantibue 
oeuliSy  fumum  et  scintiUas  ex  ore  exhalantes,  curvia  un- 
guibus,  caudati,  hirsutit  denique  et  mpTUtrosi  terrtbUes 
Cacod<emonas  videri  atque  Hmeri  affibdtanl.    Nbnnutti 
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LENT,     diviiun  mde»  nme  in^entnt,  eomeBdita  vd  tragasdiat, 
eoitque  non  omnino  turpitudine  vacantei^   exhibituri. 
SalUUionei  porro  iUdem  dUbua  fiuni  admodMm  lubriem 
ei  impudica,  pan  in  foro  el  pkUek^  pan  in  domibua 
prioatu^  et  noetu  perinde  atque  inUrdiu.     Accedunt 
luxurioiaac  iemuienia  crniwcia^itd  uUempeilam  noctem^ 
n  non  ad  crepuaoulym  pratracta,      Ubi  obtecro  iam 
muUa  Urnique  varia  mh  Eihnioii  fada  ieguntur  I   {De 
Grig.  FetL  ChriU.  87.  6.)     Such  k  the  Popish  oom- 
meooemefit  of  a  fleaaon  of  ChrisUaii  Peniieoce.     la 
order  to  eaXurg^  the  festiviiies  as  much  as  possible, 
Quioquafesiina  Sunday  is  often  included  by  the  Clergy. 
Vemm  mmuoero  non,  9oliun    iribuM  kvjus  oepUmanm 
diebfu  iMiaJumt  a  populo,  md  eodem  modo  in  ipid 
IhnuMioa    QwmquQgenmm  peocaiur  eUmm  a  Geriat, 
anapula^  dfrieiaU^  hmbui  et  luauria  4»d  jepinium  quod 
eofueiUe  die  iwAoawl  mu  egregie  pr4eparaniee.     IJnde 
et  hmo  Dominica  a  Gertnanis  vulgo  bee  ^ren  gaMnoc^ 
hoceat,Clerioorum9eu  Dominorum  BacckanaHOf  appeU 
laiur.  {LL  38.)     The  liSlin  is  &r  too  elegant  a  rea- 
deriaf^of  the  Geman,  which  literally  signifies  The  LonU 
Barret-nigJUt  and  very  appropriately  represents  the  gross, 
low,  vulgar,  swinish  natlishness  oH  Tetitonic  revelry. 
A  sin^lar  custom,  eiistiog  at  Halberstadt,  in  Saxony, 
Halbentadt.  is  mentioned  by  Hospinian.     On  Ash  Wednesday  one 
of  the  lowest  rabble,  of  the  worst  possible  character,  is 
oarried  into  the  Church  of  the  Virgin,  which  at  other 
tiases  is  ooi  open  unless  to  privileged  persons,  (quopnh' 
fanie  aOoqui  non  paid  aeeeuu^.  Ionium  iniiiaii  id  pha- 
man  mbeunt ;  we  know  not  how  to  distinguish  exactly 
here  between  profani  wad  iniiiaiL)    Having  been  pre- 
sent at  the  service*  in  a  bkck  gai4>  and  with  his  head 
veiled,  he  is  turned  out  to  wander  about  the  City,  with 
bane  feet,  during  the  remainder  of  Lent;  and  as  be  strays 
from  Church  to  Church,  the  Priests  are  bound  to  pro- 
vide hiai  with  fi>od«     On   Maundy  Thursday    (Z>tee 
Domimcte  Ccmm)  he  is  again  brought  to  the  Church, 
and  afler  the  eoasecratian  of  the  Holy  oil,  is  dismissed 
with  absolutios*     Alms  also  are  given  him ;  which, 
however,  he  is  obliged  to  offer  in  the  Church.     He  is 
vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  Adam,  and  is  consi- 
dered as  the  scape-goat  of  the  whole  City.    The  inha- 
bitants of  Zurich,  of  which  Canton  Hospinian  was  a 
native,  on  Ash  Wednesday,  bear  about  with  them,  in 
mock  procession,  a  brazen  Lion,  with  which  they  were 
presented  in  remembrance  of  their  fidelity  during  a  con- 
spiracy planned  by  some  exiles  for  the  massacre  of  the 
Senate  and  Magistrates  on  the  night  of  the  24th  March, 
1350. 

In  the  English  Church  the  reading  of  the  Office  of 
ComminatUm  has  been  substituted  for  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  bonfires  were  lighted ; 
and  in  most  houses,  cakes  were  baked,  of  which  all  re- 
lations and  visitors  were  invited  to  partake,  ui  sic^  says 
Hospinian,  mutuw  amor  comervetur.  In  the  Romish 
Church,  each  of  the  five  Sundays  in  Lent  bore  its  name 
from  the  Intboit  chanted  upon  them  res|>ective]y : 
1.  I/wocavU.  2.  ReminiMoere.  3.  Oculi.  4.  Latare. 
5,  Judica^  The  Church  of  England  terms  the  fourth, 
Midlent  Sunday ;  and  Bishop  Sparrow  has  called  it 
Dominica  RefeetionUt  probably  because  the  Gospel  for 
the  day  treats  of  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  5000 ;  and 
on  that  account  it  has  likewise  been  called  Dominica 
de  PanibuM,  It  has  also  a  vulgar  name  of  Mothering 
Sunday,  which  Brand  traces,  without  citing  his  autho- 
rity, to  tlie  Popish  custom  of  visiting  the  Mother  Church 
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on  that  day.  Another  reason  is  given  from  Cowel,  that  LBNT . 
the  Epistle  to  Galatians,  eh.  iv.,  contains  the  words  Jerw  ^  ^k/'mtf 
Hdem  Mater  omnium.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  Provincial  custom  in  England  for  the  lower 
classes,  as  servants  and  apprentices,  to  visit  their  parents 
on  this  day,  and  to  carry  with  them  some  present,  as 
money,  a  trinket,  or  some  nice  eatable.  In  return  they 
were  regaled  with  a  mess  of  Furmety.  In  the  North 
of  England  also  it  is  known  as  Care  or  Carle  Sunday, 
when  grey  peas,  steeped  over  night  in  water,  and  fried 
in  butter,  arc  eaten  under  the  name  of  Carlinga.  Karr 
or  Carr^  in  German,  is  a  sMisfaction  for  a  fine  or 
penalty,  and  Good  Friday  by  that  people  is  indifferently 
called  Gute  Frefftag  and  Car  Freylag,  In  an  old  Ro- 
man Calendar  cited  by  Brand,  sofl  beans, /a6ce  moUee^ 
are  mentioned  as  distributed  on  this  day  ;  Beans  were 
among  the  funeral  offerings  of  the  Romans ;  and  it  was 
on  Midlent  or  Passion  Sunday,  that  the  Romish  Church, 
by  anticipation,  celebrated  the  obsequies  of  our  Lord. 
Tlie  following  memorial  distich  of  the  Lent  Sundays 
is  said  by  Brand  to  be  familiar  in  the  North  of 
England : 

Tid,  Mid,  Misera, 

Cariing,  Fdm,  Paste  B^  day. 

Tid  he  thinks  a  corruption  of  Te  Deum^  Mid  of  Mi  Deue, 
Mieeraof  Miserere;  but  are  any  Psalms  thus  commencing 
peculiarly  employed  in  the  services  of  these  Sundays  ? 

Midlent  Sunday  is  known  also  in  the  Romish  ritual  Consecra- 
as  Dominica  deRoed,    The  Pope,  on  going  to  Mass  on  tioQ  of  the 
this  day,  bears  in  his  hand  a  Golden  Rose  which  he  ^^'^ 
displays  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  for  reasons  which 
Innocent  III.  has  assigned  in  his  1st  Sermon  for  this 
Sunday,  ut  nimirum  populo,  aspectu  kujua  Roeee,  in 
mediand  QuadragenmeR  solatium,  dehir^  ne  propter  Qua^ 
dragesimaiie  obeervantia  asperitatem  sub  continue  labore 
deficiat.    This  Rose,  afler  being  perfumed  and  conse- 
crated, is  presented  as  a  mark  of  especial  favour  to  some 
Crowned   Head  or  Prince.    The  ceremonial  may  be 
found  in  Hospinian,  (43.) 

The  same  writer  relates  a  custom,  prevalent  in  many  ExpulM 
placet  on  Midlent  Sunday,  of  framing  an  image  of  straw^'  Mortu^ 
or  other  light  material,  which  is  thrown  into  the  water 
and  sunk.     This  is  called  ExpuUio  Mortis,     MatthsBus 
Dresseius,  de  Festis,  is  referred  to  for  a  belief  that  this 
angular  celebration  originated  with  the  Poles  and  Site-  ^ 

sians,  to  commemorate  their  conversion  from  Idolatry, 
and  the  destruction  of  their  false  Gods  and  Images  in 
the  reign  of  Mieslaus,  at  so  late  a  period  as  a.  n.  969. 

The  Sunday  before  Easter  was  named  Pascha  flori"  Palm  Soa- 
difm,  Dominica  in  Ramis  Palmarum^  Palm-Sunday,  <1*7- 
from  the  procession  accompanied  with  Palm-branches, 
in  commemoration  of  those  strewed  in  the  way  on  our 
Saviour^s  entrance  before  the  Passover  into  Jerusalem. 
In  this  mummery,  a  wooden  figure,  riding  upon  a 
wooden  ass,  was  displayed,  and  received  with  great 
veneration ;  insomuch  that  some  Turkish  Ambassadors, 
who  witnessed  the  solemnity  at  Cracow,  were  grievously 
shocked,  and  exclaimed,  with  uplifted  hands,  O  quanta 
impietas  H  dtdecus  est  adorare asinum  I  These  boughs 
were  regularly  consecrated,  and  the  form  of  bless- 
ing is  given  by  Brand  (i.  102.)  from  the  Missale  ad 
usum  Ecd  Sarisb.  1555.  He  cites  also  a  passage 
from  a  rare  Book  entitled  A  Dialoge — The  Pylgremagt 
of  Pure  Devotyon,jnewly  translated  into  Englishe,  (ctr- 
citer  1551,)  which  accords  very  much  with  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Turkish  Envoys.  '*  Upon  Palme  Son- 
daye  they  play  the  foles  sadely,  drawynge  afier  them 
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wlm  they  erepe  the  Cros  the  said  Good-Friday,  WWd.'^ 
(384  )     Upon  this  passagfe.  Bishop  Percy,  the  Editor, 
has  inserted  the  following  Note.     **  This  old  Popish 
Ceremooy  is  particularly  described  in  an  ancient  Book 
of  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Kings  of  Eng^land,  bought  by 
tbe  present  Dutchess  of  Northumberland  at  the  sale  of 
namiscripts  of  the  late  Mr.  Anstis,  Garter  King  at 
Arms.     I  shall  give  the  whole  passage  at  lengfth,  only 
premising  that,  in  1536,  when  the  Convocation  under 
Henry  VIII.  abolished  some  of  the  old   superstitious 
mctices,  this  of  Creeping  to  the  Cross  on  GcMod-Friday 
£f«  was  ordered  to  be  retained,  as  a  laudable  and  edify- 
ii^  eustom.     See  Herbert,  Life  of  Henry  Fill.    « The 
order  of  the  Kinge  on  Good  Friday,  touchys  the  cominge 
to  serrice.      Hallowinge  of  the  Crampe  Ringrs,  and 
Ofleringe  and  Creepiuge  to  the  Crosse.  Firste  the  Kinge 
to  come  to  the  Chappell  or  Closset,  withe  the  Lords  and 
Noblemen  waytinge  upon  him,  without  any  sworde  borne 
bcfeie  him  as  that  day.     And  then  to  tarrie  in  his  Tra- 
cers until  the  Byshope  and  the  Deane  have  brought  in 
tbe  Crucifixe  out  of  the  Vestrie,  and  layd  it  upon  the 
Onshion  before  the  Highe  Alter.     And  then  the  Usher 
to  lay  n  Carpett  for  the  Kinge  to  Creepe  to  the  Crosse 
opon.     And  that  done,  ther  shal  be  a  Forme  sett  upon 
the  Carpets  before  the  Crucifix,  and  a  cushion  laid  upon 
it  kr  the  Kinge  to  kneale  upon.    And  the  Master  of 
the  Jewell-House  ther  to  be  ready  with  the  Cramp  Rings 
in  a  Bason  of  Silver,  and  the  Kinge  to  kneele  upon  the 
Oubioii  before  the  Forme.     And  then  the  Clerkc  of  tbe 
Closett  be  redie  with  the  Booke  conceminge  the  Hal- 
hminge  of  the  Crampe  Rings,   and  the  Amner  (i,  e. 
Afa&ooer)  moste  kneele  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Kinge 
hoMinge   the  sayde  booke.     When  that  is  done,  the 
Kag  shall  rise  and  goe  to  the  Alter,  wheare  a  Gent 
Usher  shall  be  redie  with  a  Cushion  for  the  Kinge  to 
kneele  upon.    And  then  the  greatest  Lords  tliat  shall  be 
ter  to  take  the  Bason  with  the  Ring«,  and  beare  them 
after  the  King  to  ofier.     And  thus  done,  the  Queene 
4ian  come  downe  out  of  her  Closset  or  Traverse  into 
tie  Chappell  with  La.  and  Gentlewomen  waytinge  upon 
hcr»  and  Creepe  to  the  Crosse  :  and  then  goe  agayne  to 
har  Clonett  or  Traverse.   And  then  the  La.  to  Creepe  to 
the  Croase  likewise  ;  and  the  Lords  and  Noblemen  like- 
wbe.'  •'  (486.) 

Tfaiera,  in  his  Traile  dcs  SupeniiiionM,  mentions  a  be- 
&ef  in  Flanders,  that  Children  born  on  le  Vendredy  Saint 
hate  Yhrtue  whereby  they  can  cure  tertian  and  quartan 
fcren  and  other  diseases  ;  also  that  Eggs  laid  on  that 
dsy  extinguish  fires  on  which  they  are  thrown ,  and 
thai  loaTes  then  baked,  if  placed  in  granaries,  preserve 
tfca  com  from  the  inroads  of  rats,  mice,  weevels,  and 
The  sole  remnant  of  Popery,  as  it  is  called, 
_  cnirselves  at  present  on  this  day,  is  one  of  which 
sboukl  be  heartily  sorry  to  be  deprived,  the  eating 
of  Hot  Cross  Buns  at  Breakfast.  Bryant,  however,  is 
hjno  means  content  to  afford  these  cakes  no  more  than 
a  Romish  origin.  Bonn,  he  tells  us,  was  a  cake  with  a 
iqwesentation  of  two  Horns,  offered  in  the  Arkite 
Timples  every  seventh  day.  Bun,  however,  has  pro- 
bably found  its  way  into  our  Langruage  from  a  much 
leas  recondite  source;  (see  Bun,  and  Bij.ncu  ;)  and  the 
superstition,  if  it  can  he  called  such,  of  Crott-Buns  is 
much  more  likely  to  have  respect  to  the  sufferings  of  our 
tdHd  than,  as  is  fancifully  supposed,  to  the  offerings  of 
Bmpedocles  and  Cecrops,  or  of  yet  more  ancient  vota* 
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and  new  ones  lighted  by  flint  and  steel ;  at  this  time  LENT, 
was  lighted  also  a  huge  waxen  taper,  Cercus  P(uchali$^  ^•■"•v^ 
previously  consecrated.  A  note  in  Coates^s  Hutory  of 
Reading,  (131.)  states  that,  in  1557,  the  Pascal  Taper 
for  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster  weighed  300 
pounds.  Fresh  water  also  was  poured  into  the  Baptis- 
teries and  consecrated. 

Msny  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Holy  Week.  '^^  "^T 
as  still  practised  in  our  times,  are  described  at  length  ^^^  ** 
in  a  Work  entitled  Rome  in  the  XIXUi  Century :  (iii.  125.) 
and  omitting  the  flippancy,  by  which  the  account  is  too 
much  deformed,  we  obtain  the  following  facts  as  occur- 
ring  in  the  year  1818.  On  Palm  Sunday  the  Pope  assists 
at  a  tedious  funzione  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  when  he 
censes  and  blesses  artiflcial  palm-branches  of  plaited 
straw,  topped  with  real  palm-leaves  from  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa.     Of  Monday  nothing  is  related.     On  Tuesday 
the  body  of  St  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is  exhibited  in  St« 
Petei^s.     On  Wednesday,  a  service,  termed  //  MatiuUno 
ddU  Tenebre,  is  celebrated  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Fifleen 
wax  tapers,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  are  placed  pyra- 
midally beside  the  altar,  to  represent  the  12  Apostles 
and   the   3  Marys;    the  Virgin  herself  being   in  the 
centre ;  all  of  these,  excepting  that  of  the  Virgin,  which 
at  last  is  set  under  the  altar,  are  extinguished  one  afler 
the  other,  to  typify  the  fiilling  away  of  the  Apostles  at 
the  hour  of  trial.     At  dusk,  and  while  the  Chapel  is 
thus  dim,  a  MiMerere  is  chanted ;  which  is  described  to 
consist  of  the  most  solemn,  touching,  and  impressive 
music.     **  Never  by  mortal  ear  was  heard  a  strain  of 
such  powerful,  such  heart- moving  pathos.    The  accor- 
dant tones  of  a  hundred  human  voices,  and  one  which 
seemed  more  than  human,  ascended  together  to  heaven 
for  mercy  to  mankind  ;  for  pardon  to  a  guilty  and  sin* 
ning  World.    It  had  nothing  in  it  of  this  Earth ;  nothing 
that  breathed  the  ordinary  teelings  of  our  Nature.     Its 
effects  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it  was  almost 
too  powerful  to  be  borne,  and  never  can  be  forgotten. 
One  gfentleman  fiunted  and  vras  carried  out ;  and  many 
of  the  Ladies  near  me  were  in  agitation  even  more  dis- 
tressing, which  they  vainly  struggled  to  suppress.     It 
was  the  music  of  Allegri ;  but  the  composition,  how- 
ever ftne,  is  nothing  without  the  voices  which  perform 
it  here.     It  is  only  the  singers  of  the  Papal  Chapel  who 
can  execute  iYkt  Miserere.    It  has  been  tried  by  the  beat 
singers  in  Germany,  and  totally  failed  of  effect.     There 
is  never  any  accompaniment,  though  at  times  the  solemn 
swell  of  the  soAened  organ  seemed  to  blend  with  the 
voices."     At  its  termination  some  loud  strokes  reverbe- 
rate through  the  Chapel,  intended  to  represent  the  rend- 
ing in  twain  of  the  Vail  of  the  Temple.     This  strange 
anachronism  is  followed  by  one  equally  so  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day.     Though  the  Cnicifixion  took  place  on 
Friday,  it  is  on  Thursday  that  the  ceremony  of  our 
Saviour's  interment  is  performed.     The  Pope  himself 
bare-headed,  carries  the  Host,  from  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
through  the  intermediate  Hall,  to  the  Paulina  Chapel, 
where  it  is  deposited  in  a  sepulchre,  prepared  to  receive  it 
beneath  the  altar.  A  similar  rite  is  celebrated  in  each  of 
the  other  Churches.   The  tomb  is  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  hundreds,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  kneel  around  it, 
in  silence,  interrupted  only  by  demonstrations  of  grief 
and  penitence.     Thirteen  priests  are  then  arrayed  in  the 
Sala  delta  Lavanda  ;  twelve  are  old,  and  represent  the 
Apostles;  one  is  young,  and  personifies  an  angel,  who 
once  came  to  the  table  while  St.  Gregory  was  officiating ; 
and  this  explains  the  blunder  of  IS  Apostles  in  tbe 
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Flamt  efmmUf  Uhm  dmtm^ 
Aod  aU  tbote  ienier  be^U. 

Jommm,    The  Jiekemitt,  ict  iii.  k.  2. 

be  also^  Uuit  ioai«  bodies  bive  a  kinde  of  iemtoWy  tnd  are 
dtyertibU  nature  than  otbtrt ;  at  we  lee  it  etideot  io 
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coloeralioa  ;  for  a  small  quantity  of  saffron,  will  tinct  more,  than  a 
very  great  quantity  of  brasil,  or  wine. 

Baeim,    Natwrai  HiMtory,  sec.  857. 

(Cbildren,  by  eatinf  aaripe  froit  often,  have  eraptioos  upon  their 
skin ;)  the  leniory  itehiBf  coloer,  ami  stale  of  such  eniptioiM,  not  in- 
flamasatorf ,  nor  teadinf  to  sappiiraiioB,  point  rather  to  an  arid  canaa. 


Fr.  UtUille;  Lat  Uru^  pcrhapt  quod  ku- 

wMa  et  lenta  edy  vd  quod  adkmret  humi.  Isidonis.  See 
Tmuos. 

The  beat  bmtUa  be  they  that  are  moat  tender,  and  aske  least  lealh- 
W  t  alio  such  u  drink  much  water. 

Hoiiond,    Pimief  book  xiii.  ch«  xxif. 

Vile  vetchca  would  you  sow,  or  ientU*  loaB, 
TbegrowUi  of  Egypt,  or  the  kidney  beto. 

Jhydcn.     VirgiL     Gforyiet,  book  L 

LENnSCUS,  Fr.  lentiaque;  Lat.  leniUeus,  quod 
ifm  lenleaeat  arbor,  dum  reiinam  fundii,    Vossius. 

Who  Goorteous  bad  as  on  soft  beds  recline 
Of  kmatUek,  and  young  branches  of  the  vine. 

LEODICE,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Anmdidti^  be- 
Im^ng  to  the  iamily  Ncreidtta^  established  by  Savigny. 

&imc  dutracUr,  Trunk  armed  with  seven  jawa, 
dnce  OQ  the  right  and  four  on  the  left  side ;  the  two 
iner  and  lower  jaws  very  simple ;  the  aniennm  eiposed, 
Iha  ooter  onos  long,  filiform,  the  middle  and  odd  one 
rinilar ;   the  gill  pectinate ;  front,  two  or  four-lobed. 

Savigny  haa  described  eight  spedes,  and  divided 
IhiBi  into  two  tribes,  the  first  of  which  has  two  of 
ihe  tentacular  bearda  behind  the  napes,  and  with  upper 
bearda  to  all  the  feet,  which  are  longer  than  the  oars. 
TImo  form  the  genus  Euniot  of  Lamarck,  of  which 
JLpiiiudea  is  the  type. 

'The  aecoiid  tribe  has  no  tentacular  beards,  and  the 
■wtr  beards  are  shorter  than  the  oars.  To  this  division 
jMrisi  mmguinea  of  Montague,  and  Nerin  iubioUot 
pacntiif  for  its  being  aheathed  in  a  solid  homy  tube, 

USOMINSTER,  an  ancient  Borough  and  Market 
Town  lis  the  County  of  Hereford,  standing  in  a  low 
Mly  with  the  river  Lugg  flowing  on  its  Northern  and 
BMctb  sides,  two  streamlets  running  through  the  town, 
"■id  three  others  within  a  short  distance  of  it.  It  is  an 
fD-hiilt  town,  with  narrow  streets,  about  a  mile  in  length 
Ivom  North  to  South,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth. 
Many  of  the  old^  wooden  houses  retain  their  grotesque 
tWtog,Mid  are  covered  with  black  and  white  plaster. 
MtRwald,  King  of  Mercia,  built  in  this  neighbourhood 
*%  Caatle  and  a  Nunnery,  from  which  the  origin  of  the 
lawn  nay  be  dated.  As  eariy  as  the  compilation  of 
Ikmmday  Book  it  appears  to  have  attained  considerable 
iaporlanoe.  When  Owen  Glendower  defeated  Morti- 
Mer,  he  confined  him  in  a  dungeon  which  now  forma  a 
•toUe  at  the  top  of  .Church  Street.  On  Curnah,  or 
.Cweenab  Hill,  about  one  mile  West  from  the  town,  a 
laiff  force  in  the  interest  of  NorthumberUind  intrenobed 
Itself  in  support  of  Lady  Jane  Grey's  claim,  till  it 
waa  defeated  and  dispersed.  The  greater  part  of 
the  anotent  Church,  a  magnificent  fabric,  dedicated  to 
8ti  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1700, 
ai^  the  repairs,  aa  is  customary,  are  totally  at  variance 
with  the  SMon  »iid  pointed  remains.     Home  of  the 


buildings  of  a  Priory  yet  exist  on  the  North-East  of  the 
Church,  by  the  little  river  Pinsley.  The  Town  Hall  was 
built  in  1633,  and  is  a  singular  fabric  of  timber  and 
plaster,  in  which  the  ends  of  the  beams  are  ornamen- 
tally introduced,  forming  numerous  compartmente  at  the 
sides  and  front  The  chief  roanufaetures  are  cloth, 
hats,  gloves,  felt,  and  leather.  The  wool,  cyder,  aad 
hops  produced  are  excellent.  Thm  Borough  has  re- 
turned two  Members  to  Parliament  from  23  Edward  I., 
and  the  Quarter  Sessions  are  held  in  it.  Population,  in 
1821,  3651.  Distant  from  London  137  miles  N.  W., 
from  Hereford  13  N.,  from  Worcester  26  W. 

LEON,  a  Province  of  Spain,  in  the  Northern  part  of 
the  ancient  Kingdom  of  which  it  bears  the  name.     The 
other  Provinces  into  which   the    Kingdom  of   Leon 
has   been   divided,  are  Palencia,  Toro,  Zamora,    Sa- 
lamanca, and  Valladolid.     The  Province  of  Leon  has  Bouodsries. 
Galicia  on  the  West,  and  the  Asturias  on  the  North ; 
on  the  East  it  is  bounded  by  the  Provinces  of  Palencia 
and  Toro ;  and  on  the  South  by  those  of  Valladolid  and 
Zamora.     ft  is  one  of  the  most  desert,   barren,  and 
miserable  of  the  Spanish  Provinces.     The  great  Canta- 
brian  chain  of  mountains,  which  runs  along  its  Northern 
boundaries,  in  many  places  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow ;  and  may  be  classed  among  the  lofliest  ridges  in 
Spain.     The  whole  of  the  Province  is  intersected  by 
the  lateral  branches  of  this  chain,  declining  gradually 
towards  the  South ;  yet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
CapiUl  many  of  these  secondary  mountoins  attain  to  a 
great  elevation.    The  valleys,  many  of  them  extremely 
narrow,  which  constitute  the  productive  land,  are  at  a 
oonsiderable  height  above  the  sea ;  and  have,  conse- 
quently, a  more  severe  climate  than  the  valleys  of  GaU- 
cia,  which  lie  deeply  imbedded  among  towering  moon- 
Uin^  at  a  much  less  absolute  elevation.     The  Province 
is  about  30  leagues  in  length  by  25  in  breadth,  and  b 
calculated  to  have  an  area  of  493  square  leagues. 

The  chief  river  of  the  Country  is  the  Esia,  >«hichruns  RiTen. 
from  the  Asturian  mounUins  towards  the  South- West  by 
Valladolid,  receiving  in  iu  course  the  waters  of  the 
Torio,  the  Bernesga,  and  the  Orvigo,  to  which  the 
Tuerto,  Luna,  and  Luerna  are  tributaries.  On  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  Province  fiows  the  Valderaduay ;  on 
the  Western  the  Sil,  which  runs  into  Galicia,  after 
being  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Valcarce  and  Ca- 
brera. On  the  whole,  Leon  is  better  watered  than  any 
other  Province  in  Spain  ;  and  the  rivers  are  never  quite 
dried  up,  even  in  the  greatest  heats  of  Summer ;  but  in 
Winter  they  are  liable  to  the  worst  inconveniencies  of 
mountain  torrents  ;  rushing  from  the  mounteins  with 
sudden  and  irresistible  fury,  and  inundating  the  adjacent 
Country  in  the  most  destructive  manner.  At  Senabria 
is  a  lake  four  miles  in  length  and  two  broad ;  remark- 
able for  its  romantic  scenery  and  the  excellence  of  ite 
fish. 

The  surface  of  this  Province  is  throughout  rocky  and  Pirodactioofc 
ill  disposed  for  cultivation ;  productive  soil  of  sufficient 
depth  to  admit  of  being  ploughed  ocrnrs  only  in  a  fov 
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LEON.    HospttalB  chiefly  eonnected  with  Eeclesiafldeal  fbondaF 
—       tions,  and  only  2600  inhabitants. 
LEONINE      Mmano,  De§cripUofi  Geogr.  et  SkOiH.  de  Etpafia. 
VERSES^     LEONINE,  t.  e.  lion-like. 

So  wu  be  ful  KAleonin  corage. 

Ckameer,    The  Mmkit  Tah,  ▼.  14563. 

Leonine  Feneg,  a  name  given  to  the  jingling  Latin 

Poetry,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  was  much  in  fashion 

during  the  Middle  Ages.     Leoninus,  ot  Leonius,  from* 

whom  the  title  is  most  probably  derived,  is  supposed  to* 

have  been  first  a  Canon  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  at* 

Paris,  a^erwards  a  Monk  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Victor' 

at  Marseilles,  in  the  Xllth  century.      He  composed 

twelve  Books  in   heroic  verse  on  the  History  of  the 

Bible,  and  other  Poems,  with  much  purity  of  style,  as 

it  is  said,  before  he  adopted  this  false  taste  of  rhyming. - 

But  it  suited  the  darkness  of  his  times,  and  obtained 

him  so  much  reputation,  that  he  abandoned  for  it  all' 

other  modes.     Sir  Alexander  Croke,  in  his  Essay  on  the 

Origin,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Rhyming  Latin  Verse^ 

(87.^  has  given  two  specimens  from  the  pen  of  Leoninus 

which  are  not  worth  transcription.     In  one  of  them» 

from  a  Poem  addressed  to  Alexander  III.  on  his  election 

to  the  Popedom,  the  rhyme  to  oris  is  continued  through 

forty- three  successive  lines.     The  date  of  the  origin  of 

this  Btyle  is  not  precisely  ascertained,  but  it  is  plain  that 

Leoninus,  though  an  assiduous  cultivator,  was  very  far 

from  being  the  inventor  of  it,  although  he  has  frequently 

been  so  called.     Ebenhardns  of  Bethune  (who  in  the 

beginning  of  the  Xlllth  century  wrote  a  long  Poem  in 

Elegiac  Verse  not  rhyming,  entitled  Lahyrinthus  ;  sive 

Carmen  de  Miseriis  Reciorufn  Scholarum :  among  which 

is  enumerated,  aptly  enough,  the  necessity  under  which 

schoolmasters  lie  of  teaching  Leonine  versiOcation)  has 

g^ven   sanction  to  this   error,  which   is    adopted  by 

Pasquier,  {Recherches  de  la  France^  vii.  2,  3.)  and  not 

wholly  rejected  by  Du  Cange.     It  is .  indeed  somewhat 

remarkable  that  this  style  of  writing  should  derive  the 

name,  by  which  it  is  most  generally  known,  from  one 

who  was  neither  its  inventor,  nor  by  any  means  the  chief 

of  his  class;  but  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  leave 

£#eonina8  in  possession  of  this  honour  than  to  trace  the  - 

desi^ation,  as  others  have  done,  from  one  of  the  many 

Popes  Leo,  (of  whose  authorship  in  this  way  nothing  is 

asserted,)  or  from  Leo,  a  Lion,  because  that  animal  is 

the  King  of  Beasts,  and  a  Leonine  Bard  is  the  King 

of  Poets !     Scaliger  has  given  a  different  reason  for 

this  last  notion,  while  he  exposes  its  absurdity.    Mque 

vitiosus  Leoninus.     Nominis  causam  ignoro,  nam  ia- 

fneisi  Leoni  oauda  est,  tamen  ea  veniri  non  est  vet  par 

vel  siwiilis,  id  quodtal  ibus  evenit  versibus;,  nam  quern- 

admodum  in  Echids  cauda  cavda  respondet,  ita  in 

Leoninis  eauda  ventri,  Qitamobrem  ^quivocos  quidam 

vocavere,     Semipriscis  adeoprohati  ut  sine  illis  quicquid 

Mcriberent  ineptum  putaretur.     (PoeUc.  II.  29.) 

Sir  A.  Croke  has  given  examples  Irom  more  than  (ifly 
Lieonine  Poets, from  the  Hid  to  the  XVth  centuries.  The 
Tariations  in  the  position  of  their  rhymes  were  numerous. 

1.  Versus  Crikati,  when  the  line  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  the  pause  at  the  middle  rhymed  with  the 
end»  either  in  Hexameters  or  Pentameters. 

Permuiant  nufret — kmninet,  cum  dantur  konoretf 
Corde  itat  inflato    pamper^  honore  daio. 

S.  7W7tce»,  when  the  line  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  rhyming  with  the  other. 
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8.  The  proper  Leonine,  a.  couplet  in  which  two  LEONI NR 
▼ertes,  the  second  being,  if  the  writer  so  pleased,  a  ^VERSES. 
Pentameter,  rhymed  only  at  the  end. 

'    Alme  DeuMf  Rector ,  qtri  lerrte  frtena  gubemas 
Nee  unit  ab§que  modo  »ede»  Jtuitnre  super  Hot. 

4.  When  the  middles  and  ends  rhymed  alternately. 

Si  Hbi  grata  9e$es—€tt  flnonmi,  gratut  habtris; 
&  mrtuiit  eges-^-tUipiciendut  erit, 

5.  When  the  first  pause  rhymed  with  the  fourth,  the 
second  with  the  third. 

Ett  Domini  donwn — puri  devoU'o  cordit; 
Qmtempiui  serdi»'»-init%ale  homua, 

6.  When  all  four  parts  rhymed  with  each  other,  and 
they  were  called  versus  reciproce  Leoninicenses,  In  the 
instance  given  by  Sir  A.  Croke  the  same  word  is  re- 
peated, which  we  take  to  be  a  defect  in  the  Poet,  not  a 
necessary  qualification  of  the  species  of  verse. 

Me  rtereaM/eMtuwtf-^vaiiduMnam^  ti  recreee^tum. 
Carmine  votes  «uim, — recreet  ti  carmine  fetmm* 

Where  the  rhyme,  as  in  the  first  of  these  lines,  was 
formed  from  two  words,  they  were  called  versfiu  comuii ; 
where  a  word  was  broken  in  order  to  form  the  rhyme, 
they  were  called  versus  inversi. 

Carmine  jam  mare^  —  re  videt,  lano  miM  parce. 

Many  other  metres  were  used;  especially  dimeter 
Iambics,  and  Trochaics — sometimes  one  word,  or  part 
of  a  word,  served  for  many  lines. .  Tlie  following  Leges 
Ceenandi  furnish  a  specimen  of  this  "  literary  economy." 

Nem»  cAum  capiat^^donee  benedidiojiat, 
Prhetur  mensd—qui  epreverit  htec  docwnenta. 

mdhu  hUares  kabe- 
tal  eulteilo  copi- 
ptid  edendum  nt  nepet* 
non  depotiium  capi- 
rixMy  murmur  fkigi' 
mumbrU  rectis  sedC'  >  atis, 

ne  ecatpatis  ca«e- 
nuUis  partem,  iribm* 
moreue  non  r^ici- 
modicum  sed  crebro  Inh- 
^attt  Chrielo  refer' 

7.  When  the  beginning  and  middle  parts  in  each 

verse  rhymed  with  each  other,  and  the  ends  of  both 

together. 

O  miMm/ru^^O  donnnatrtjfi^preecipe  dietug 
Ne  devaatemurr-^ne  lapidemur-^grandimt  ictu, 

8.  When  the  beginning  and  middle  parts  of  both 
verses  rhymed  similarly,  and  the  ends  together. 

Virgo  heata — ealutque  parata — benigna  precanti, 
Dona  rogata — dabit  cumu/ata — tibi  fabu/anti, 

9.  When  the  corresponding  parts  of  each  line  rhymed. 

Ceiiula  meiHa^fundit  amorem — Virgo  serena, 
Nueiafeliia — cki  dai  honorem^^nottra  camcma, 

10.  When  each  corresponding  syllable  in  each  line 
ihymed. 

Quot  angmt  dirue  trisii  muicedine  pavit, 
Hot  tanguit  mirut  Ckritti  duicedme  iavii. 

The  oldest  rhyming  Latin  versifier  cited  by  Sir 
Alexander  Croke  is  Commodianus,  (Encycl.  Decline 
OP  Latin  Poetry,  p.  575 ;  Ecclesiastica.l  History, 
ch.  liii.)  a  converted  Pagan,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  Hid  century.  His  Poem,  Instructiones 
adversus  Gentium  Deos^   which  has  been  frequently 

So 
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diitufltiT!  cdyx  dooUe;  receptade  aaked; 
immu  ttipitrtu ;  plonote. 

Fhre  Bpecias,  aaliTet  of  Europe.  L.  iarasaeum^  Om 
well-knowii  Dandelion,  and  L,  paluitre,  are  nativti  of 
£ii^and. 

LBONURUS,  in  Botany,  a  gmw  of  ibe  class 
order  Gymnospermia^  aalural  order  hm* 
character:   calyi  ^e-«iigkd,   ire« 
iMlhed;  oomUa  sopenor,  lip  villose,  flat,  eotire;  hk 
1^  lirec«parlad,   middle  segment    undindied; 
■prndded  witk  dbining  spots, 
tptcies,  natma  of  Europe.    Xu  cardiaca  m  a 
«f  Eaffland. 
I^OPARDi,  finmerlsr  (sometimes)  written  IMariL 
9ir.  kopmd^  It.  and  8p.  leonpardo^  Hao-pardo;  Lat  of 
r  AgeSy  teipanfiii.     Plioy  speaks  of  koueif 
tmeruvere.  lib.  viiL  c.  16. 
Sha  AHt  Leopanku  ef  Lionctia. 

^  laab  k^oge*t  btoert,  raumptod  ^re  iebardet. 

JL  Bmrnrntf  p.  Mi. 

Meat  lUi  ktaf  tlMt  tw  mi  tPttj  part 
M  SHBT  a  ta«r  feoB  Mid /rojparf. 

GWMcer.    Ilk  JUmgkiei  Tmk,  x.2iaH, 


WltklQ  ft  btfe  vyldi 

Wkest  WM  ^oa  mod  I^oomm, 

The  igfordtp  ud  the  tj^gre  alto. 

Gnwer.     Com/,  .^.liook  ir.  {^110. 


It  bfta— d  Btlphabc  with  her  pearM 

Hm  woodj  nimphs,  and  with  that  loreljr  tM^r^ 
ll^haBting  then  the  Hhbtard$  and  the  bearet. 

Spender.     Faerie  Queene^  book  ir. 


'  ft  IS  pmcient  mmd 
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•f  aw  strife  divift'd, 
Aa  «»•  anrize,ai  whan  the /difNirddnNvt 
X3m  feaifv  bar*  withia  his  raTenous  pawa. 

Book,     Oriamdo  f^riow,  book  izvi.L  087. 

■ 

-  MBPAMI^TiA,  la  Zoolo^^  a  ganua  of  infaaorial 
ammals,  allied  to  the  genus  Brackkmu, 
'  tkmme  ckmraeUr.    Shell  uniyaWc,  in  the  form  of  a 
*iihl,iaiief1j  luii<hiJ,nieked  behind;  digestive  oigmtt 
iallalhMSfcf  tail  tcnaiiiaC  bifid. 

The  tjpe  of  the  genus  is  BrackiomuM  hmuUmrU.  Mul* 
la^  Hfiu.  pL  diriL  fig.  8— lU  Cop.  l^nay.  MiiJM. 
|L  nviL  fig.  22—25. 

i  USPADOGA6TER,  «om  the  Ore* Xwln  •afett, 
ikeU^;  Gouan;  Smeker^Fmi.  ImZooIo^ 
of  aaiiMJa  beiangiag  to  the  frnily  iXscofcaifc 
ifalapsptoryytt  Sir66fWtf4Mrfaf,  class  Pfi 
.  flaniifc  ^tof«eter.  Pectoral  fins  double,  the 
aid  outer  larger  thas  the  inner ;  Twairak  alao  doabliw 
coBDeimad  liy  meesbrane  at  their  base,  so  aa  to  fianm  a 
le  hollow ;  both  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  con- 
hf  BseBbraae  with  each  other;  dorsal  aad 
aiagle ;  body  acaleless  and  sflMMrth ;  head  da* 
jeinrhated;  mouth  prominent  aad 
dtenaile ;  branchial  rays  four  or  five. 

Wa  fiMwa  is  distinguished  (raas  the  Cy€hpUru  prin- 
S^paHy  by  having  its  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  double, 
aid  m  imvisg  £t  aucker  er  tauoer-like  cavity  doiahle  s 
the  front  formed  by  the  ventral  fins,  which  have  do  raySt 
Iha  luader  by  the  asambrane  connecting  the  pectorals ; 
fam  tfria  pacutiarity  they  have  been  named  by  the 
Bmath  Forie  EcudU^  or  Sauecr-bearers.  In  some 
Msiea  the  doiaal  and  anal  fins  are  distinct,  in  othem 
mm  ran  into  the  caaidaL 

•    rsnnant  has  deacrihed  one,  and  Donovan  aaofWr 
species,  but  Dr.  Flamming  considers  them  the 


Ir.  RoHratm^  Schaeid.;  L.  Oawan,  Lacep. ;  Jura  LCFADO- 
Sucker,  Pen.  Poor  inches  long,  with  a  tapering  body  GA6TBR. 
of  a  dusky  colonr,  marked  with  an  oval  spot,  consisting 
of  aaiall,  whitish  dots ;  the  mouth  projected  like  a  bedc ; 
behind  the  eyes  are  two  semilunar  marks. 

L.  OceiUUus,  CydopteruM  Ocdlaiut^  Donov. ;  Comiih 
Sucker,  Flem.  Same  size ;  body  reddish  with  dusky 
spots  ;  four  cirrhi  in  front  of  the  eyes ;  the  mark  behind 
them  oval,  deep  purple,  surrounded  with  a  palish  brown 
ring,  and  having  a  brilliant,  blue,  central  spot. 

Besides  these,  Schneider  includes  in  this  genus, 

L,  Nuditt,  L.  DenteSy  L,  Fentriconu,  L.  Minuhu^ 
which  were  previously  described  by  Pallas  as  Cydopieri^ 
and  the  L.  Pinnutatui  of  Forster. 

The  L.  BimacuUUun  of  Flemming  is  a  Cyeloptrrut, 

See  Bloch,  Tchihyologia  a  Schneider. 

LEPANTHES,  in  Botany,  a  gentis  of  the  dasa 
tSynandria,  order  Triandria,  natural  order  Orchidem^ 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-leaved,  exterior  leaves 
coalescing  at  the  base*  interior  leaves  misshapen,  lip 
none ;  style  winged  at  the  apex  or  base ;  anthers  de- 
ciduous. 

Four  species,  parasitical  on  the  bark  of  trees  in 
Jamaica. 

LEPECHINIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  order  Gymnottpermia,  natural  order  Labi^ 
at€B,  Generic  character:  calyx  two-lipped;  corollttt 
superior  lip  two-cleft,  inferior  three-parted,  segmenta 
neariy  equal ;  stamens  distant. 

One  species,  L,  tpicaia,  the  native  country  unknown* 
HarLKew 

Fr.  Uftrt;  It.  IMra;  Sp.  Upmi 
Lat.  iepra  ;  Gr.  X«vp«,  firom  Xerot,  er 
Xerff ,  a  scale. 

Leprosy,     See  the  Quotation  from 
Wiseman.    Applied  mat 
Leper  (iisaaily  the  person  diseaaai) 
is  applied  to  the  disease  itsdf  by  Wicli£ 

Ael  lo  a  iepmm  van  otm  aad  latacbipide  him,  and  seid,  Load,  if 
thoo  wilt,  thou  maist  make  me  cleaa— A«d  anooa  tbe  kpre  ot  Mia 
waa  duaid.  HW/.    Maiiktw,  cb.  viii. 

AadKtbaiacaBaa/^ptr,MdwofabiModhtn!iftyii|gi  Maater,yr 
Iboy  wyl^  Iboii  caast  iDake  na  clene.  And  iiomediately  h\%lej^oyf 
waadfosed.  Bihle^  "**' 


LETEL 

Lb'perovs, 
Lepro'sitt, 
Le'prost, 
JLe'peous, 
Ls'paoueLT.  ^ 


1551. 


He  looked  on  her  ugly  lepen  Cm^ 

The  which  before  was  whiu  as  lely  floure, 

Wriofiag  his  hands. 

CMmmoer.     The  OtmpUmi  of 

Lyiof  emaag  the  kftr-folke  alas. 


,  p.  897. 
H,    A. 


A  leper^ady  rose,  and  to  bar  we«d. 

itf.      Mb, 

This  itfterhffo  taka  far  tby  goodly  bouaa, 
Aod  for  thy  bed  taka  now  a  oouoche  of  strp. 

Id,     A. 

And  soone  a  ieaper-mam  toke  off  the  ring.  ^ 

Id,    lb.  p.  296. 

Whan  he  was  in  his  lustie  age 
The  iepro  caught  in  his  Tiseg*. 

Omrer,     Cm^.  Jm.  hook  ii.  p.  69. 

rr.  Tliarelbfe  abo  ha  healed  all  that  had  faith  U  ba  beded,both 
good  OWQ  aad  bad.  The  Un  teportf  though  but  one  ratumed*  to 
flea  j^oiy  to  God.  That  no  bmr,  aater  so  bad,  should  doubt  of 
his  salvation,  upon  believiaf.  ...*.••** 

Grew,     Cosmo  Saera^  book  t.  cb.  lu.  sap.  37.  Ml.  oI9. 

VaoD  my  secure  bower  thy  Tncle  stole 
with  iuyee  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  rio!1| 
And  in  the  porebas  of  mine  earas  did  pavra 
Tba  hptitjou  distihnaet. 

^^  ytifcyiarrt,   Bmmki,UL»^ 

Sd8 
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SUA.  d»ii4>  plaees  in  most  parts  of  the  worid ;  thought  first 
to  have  been  broofht  from  America. 

LEPISOSTEUS,  from  the  Greeek  Xerif,  a  9caU^ 
mod  ocrcoy,  a  bone^  Lacep.  In  Zoology,  a  ^nus  of 
aiUnals  belonging  to  the  family  Clupeoidei,  order  lfa« 
lafloyferygti  Abdominale$,  class  Piacei. 

Gfmeric  charader.  Scales  of  a  rocky  hardness,  and 
as  it  were  articulated ;  jaws  long  and  pointed,  armed 
with  a  row  of  long*  pointed  teeth,  and  within  studded 
with  teeth  in  form  of  a  rasp ;  mouth  large  and  barbless ; 
bo^  and  tail  long;  dorsal  fin  single,  set  far  back* 
anal  fin  opposite ;  the  first  ray  of  all  the  fins  rough  with 
little  scales ;  gills  united  by  a  membrane  supported  by 
t|iree  rays  on  each  tide. 

L.  Cfaoialf  Lacep. ;  E»ojt  Oueut,  Lin. ;  Bony-^caUd 
Pile,  Shaw.  About  three  feet  long,  the  head  equal  in 
Itagth  to  the  body.  This  fish  has  a  great  general  re- 
■ci^aiice  to  the  Gavial  in  the  length  and  narrowness 
of  its  jaws»  the  gutter- like  depression  on  either  side  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  the  large,  irregular,  bony  pieces 
eorering  the  head  forming  the  gill-flaps,  and  in  the  irre- 
gular form  and  number  of  the  teeth ;  in  the  position  of 
the  nostrils  at  the  tip  of  the  muzzle,  and  the  strong 
aeales  which  cover  the  whole  body,  which  are  ranged 
oliliqiiely,  and  cut  into  a  lozenge-shaped  form,  eleviUed 
in  the  centre,  and  (Consisting  of  four  articulated,  trian- 

Elar  portions.  Its  general  colour  is  green,  with  a 
ht  violet  belly,  and  reddish  fins,  either  spotless  or 
naiked  with  deep  spots.  It  is  found  in  the  lakes  and 
rireraof  the  hot  districts  of  America;  its  flesh  Is  rich 
and  of  an  agreeable  tacite. 

L.  SpdtulOi'  Lacep. ;  Esox  ChiUmu,  Gmel.  The 
ength  of  the  head  equal  to  half  that  of  the  body  ;  the 
tip  of  the  snout  broader  than  any  other  part  of  the  jaws; 
Mstrils  terminated  by  a  double  orifice ;  palate  studded 
with  teeth ;  jaws  furnished  with  two  niws  of  short,  irre- 
gnlar,  curved,  and  saw-like  teeth  ;  besides  which  the  up- 
per has  two  rows  of  long,  grooved,  pointed  teeth  set  far 
■put,  whilst  the  lower  has  but  one,  which,  when  the 

tw  is  abut,  is  received  between  the  two  of  the  upper 
w,  and  all  dip  into  cavities  formed  for  them  in  the 
edges  of  the  jaws,  excepting  two  of  the  lower,  which, 
efen  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  pn>Jcct  above  the  muzzle; 
the  scales  are  lozenge-shaped,  radiated,  and  dentated. 
Also  fiom  America. 

L,  Bobolo,  Lacep.  About  three  feet  long ;  jaws  of 
tqaal  lengthy  teeth  very  small  and  serrated ;  tongue 
and  palate  smooth ;  scales  angular,  bony,  and  loosely 
attached,  golden  above,  silvery  below;  lateral  line  blue; 
Cfes  laige.  South  America,  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  where 
it  b  much  esteemed,  and  oflen  dried  and  smoked  for 


Lacepede,  Hidoire  de»  Pousotu;  Cuvier,  Regne 
AnimaL 

LEPOCERA,  in  Zoology ,  a  genus  of  stony  Coral, 
established  by  Raflnesque,  belonging  to  the  family 
Caryapkylltea.  He  only  gives  a  slight  generic  character, 
and  mentions  three  species  without  indicating  their 
Country  or  adding  their  descriptions. 

LKPTA,  in  Bolany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Tetrandria, 
Ofder  Monogynia,  Generic  character :  calyx  four-parted. 
Inferior;  corolla,  petals  four,  triangular;  berry  four- 
lo1»ed,  four-celled,  one-seeded. 

One  species,  L.  triphylla,  a  small  tree  with  minute 
white  flowers,  native  of  the  woods  of  Cochinchina. 

LEFT  ADEN  I  A,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
PnUmidria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  AicUpiadem, 


Generic  character;  corolla  wheel-ehaped,  tube  short,  LBPTA- 
with  five  scales  between  the  segments,  border  bearded ;  DENIA. 
crown  of  the  stamens  wanting,  anthers  unconnected,  i^^ppQ. 
simple  at  the  top ;  masses  of  pollen  erect,  joined  at  CHLOA. 
their  base ;  stigma  obtuse. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Africa. 

LEPTALEUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Tdradynamia,  order  8Uiquo»a,  natural  order  Cruciferm. 
Generic  character :  calyx  closed,  leaves  linear ;  corolla, 
petals  linear,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  pod  nearly 
round,  rather  hard,  not  bursting,  two-celled ;  valves 
convex ;  seeds  numerous,  in  one  series. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Siberia  and  Persia. 

LEPTARUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  TVf'an- 
drio,  order  Digynia^  natural  order  Graminem,  Generic 
character :  spike  round,  articulations  one-flowered ; 
flowers  immersed  in  an  excavation  of  the  stem  ;  glume 
one  or  two  flowered,  one-valved;  calyx  membrana- 
ceous, awnless,  two-valved ;  stigma  plumose. 

One  species,  native  of  New  South  Wales. 

LEPTASPIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Monoecia,  order  Heiandria,  natural  order  Gratninem* 
Generic  character:  male  flower,  glume  one-floweredt 
two-valved;  calyx  larg^,  two*valved«  membranaceous* 
exterior  valve  ovate,  concave,  interior  valve  narrow, 
linear,  flat :  female  flower,  glume  one-flowered ;  exterior 
valve  of  the  calyx  ventricose ;  interior  valve  minute, 
linear ;  stig:mas  three,  villose. 

One  species,  L.  Bamktii,  native  of  New  South  Wales, 

LEPTOCARPEA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  dass 
Tetradynamia,  order  Siliquo$a,  natural  order  Cru^ 
ciferm.  Generic  character :  pod  roundish,  slender,  the 
axis  nearly  parallel ;  stigma  sessile,  two-lobed ;  calyx 
i^preading,  equal ;  seeds  small. 

One  species,  L.  LoeM/ii,  native  of  Germany.  De- 
candolle. 

LEPTOCARPUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Diotcia,  order  Tnandria,  natural  order  Rettiacem. 
Generic  character :  calyx  six-glumed :  male  flower, 
anthers  peltate :  female  flower,  germen  one-seeded ; 
one  style ;  stigmas  two  or  three ;  nut  cru^taceous, 
crowned  with  the  base  of  the  style. 

Seven  species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

LEPTOCEPHALUS,  from  the  Greek  X€tto»,  t^n* 
der,  and  icc0aXi^,  a  head,  Gronov. ;  Morrit,  Pen.  In 
Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
AnguiUiformes,  order  Malacoptcrygii  Apoda,  class 
Pifces. 

Generic  character.  Body  extremely  thin,  and  com- 
pressed laterally ;  dorsal  and  unal  (ins  very  small,  and 
running  into  the  tail,  no  pectorals ;  head  very  small, 
muzzle  very  pointed ;  teeth  small ;  sides  of  the  body 
marked  with  oblique  lines  running  into  the  lateral  line, 
which  is  straight. 

L.  Morritii,  Gmel. ;  Morrin,  Pen.  This  fish  mea- 
sures about  four  inches,  and  is  of  a  whitish  colour ;  it  is 
extremely  thin  and  almost  tran<iparent  3  the  head  very 
sharp,  and  much  below  the  level  of  the  back;  eyes 
large,  irides  golden;  the  branchial  aperture  very  wide; 
the  deepest  part  of  the  body  about  the  third  of  an  inch 
deep,  but  tapering  to  a  point  towards  the  tail.  Found 
on  the  English  and  French  coasts,  and  first  discovered 
by  Pennant     No  other  species  has  been  observed. 

See  Pennant,  British  Zoology. 

LEFrOCHLOA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Triandria^  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Graminem, 
Generic  character :  glume  three  to  five  flowered,  valves 
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Rabbits  are  most  common  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  as 
ia  Ijincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire, 
aad  from  those  Counties  the  London  markets  are  prin- 
cipally supplied.  The  best  are  those  kept  in  cover  where 
turnips  are  sown  for  them ;  those  in  warrens,  which  feed 
on  mosses  and  the  corn-grass,  are  not  so  good. 

Rabbits,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  difler  remark- 
ably from  Hares  in  their  habit  of  burrowing ;  the  best 
Btnation  for  them  is  the  side  of  a  sandy  hill,  in  which, 
as  they  work*  the  sand  falls  by  its  own  weight,  instead 
of  being  driven  up  to  the  surface  as  when  they  work  on 
level  ground. 

Hie  Rabbit  goes  with  young  thirty  or  one  and  thirty 
dayty  but  firequently  kindles  out  of  the  warren,  on 
aecmint  of  the  danger  to  which  they  would  be  there  ex- 
posed from  the  buck's  unnatural  aversion  to  them. 
aha  digs  a  hole  about  two  feet  in  depth,  lines  it  with  fur 
Aom  her  own  body  and  gprass,  and  thus  makes  her  nest, 
in  which  she  disposes  her  young  and  suckles  them  early 
la  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening  for  six  weeks  ; 
aad  when  she  leaves  them  in  search  of  food,  for  the 
#Cit  three  weeks,  carefully  stops  up  the  hole  with  earth 
4a  protect  them  firom  vermin,  after  which  time  it  -is 
kft  open  for  the  young  to  go  in  and  out ;  at  last  she 
them  to  the  warren,  and  her  cares  for  them  cease. 
TBI  of  late*  the  grey  Rabbit  has  been  the  only  species 
sought  after,  but  latterly  the  silver-haired  has 
introduced.  The  fur  of  the  former  is  cut  from  the 
ptlty  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats ;  the  skin  of 
Ibt  latter,  however,  is  dressed  as  fur,  and  after  being 
together  is  exported  in  bales  to  the  colder  parts  of 
where  the  ladies  buy  it  to  line  their  winter  apart- 


Tlie  Tarieties  of  fancy  Rabbits,  as  they  are  called,  are 
Biimeroiis  to  be  noticed  here,  but  Daniel  mentions 
apeenliar  breed,  in  which  the  beauty  consists  in  the 
mSmud  having  but  a  single  ear. 

Dr.  Darwin  mentions  the  curious  mode  by  which 
Rabbits  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  danger ;  it  consists  in 
thampjog  on  the  g^und  with  one  of  their  hind  feet, 
wUdi  produces  a  sound  capable  of  being  heard  a  great 
Jhtaacu  by  animals  near  the  surface. 

Babbits  live  to  eigrfat  or  nine  years  of  age ;  the  young 
an  dislingaished  by  the  warreners,  by  feeling  the  knee 
•f  ibt  fi>re  leg ;  (properly  the  wrist ;)  if  the  ends  of 
the  boDCS  forming  the  joint  be  separate,  it  indicates  a 
ma|^  animal,  but  if  close,  and  without  any  space,  the 
lUbbit  ia  known  to  be  old.  So  also  the  long,  rough 
dMr%  and  the  hair  mottled  with  grey,  mark  the  old, 
vUil  the  smooth  claws  and  wool  distinguish  the  young 


L,  VanahiUM^  Pall. ;  le  lAevre  VariMt^  Desm. ; 
¥mfflm§  Hare^  Pen.  In  size  between  the  common 
BaM  aad  the  Rabbit ;  the  ears  shorter  than  the  head, 
Ihiir  tips  always  black,  white  behind,  brownish  before 
la  Soanner,  and  grey  in  Winter ;  the  lips  always  black. 
Ia  Sanimer  the  general  colour  is  grey ;  the  tail  white, 
ivMl  a  few  brown  hairs  on  its  upper  surface ;  soles  of 
the  fcet  black. 

Aboot  the  middle  of  September  it  begins  to  change 
ealoar,  the  feet  begin  to  be  white,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  month  become  perfectly  so,  at  which  time  the  ears 
Md  moi^  assume  a  brighter  colour.  The  white  con- 
ttaaiag  to  ascend,  spots  of  while  are  observed  under 
4ie  grey  hairs,  increasing  till  the  end  of  October,  but 
tiM  bade  still  continues  g^y,  although  the  eyebrows 
'■id  cars  are  nearly  white ;  the  change  continoes,  and 
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in  the  course  of  eight  days  the  whole  back  becomes  LEPUS. 
of  a  shining  white.  During  this  change,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  '*  no  hair  falls  from  the  animal ;  hence 
it  appears  that  the  hair  actually  changes  its  colour,  and 
that  there  is  no  renewal  of  it.*'  Till  March  the  fur 
still  continues  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  tips  of 
the  ears,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  always  continue 
black.  At  this  pericKl  the  coat  is  shed,  and  it  again 
assumes  its  grey  appearance,  consequently  this  change 
is  dependent  on  very  diiferent  circumstances  from  that  of 
the  winter  coat.  It  is  also  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  this  change  goes  on,  even  when  the  animal 
is  tamed  and  kept  in  a  warm  room,  as  completely  as  if 
exposed  on  the  cold,  snowy  hills. 

The  Varying  Hare  is  a  British  species,  and  found  in 
jthe  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland,  but  never  descends 
into  the  valleys,  nor  mixes  with  other  Hares.  It  is 
found  also  in  the  Northern  climes,  as  Norway,  Lapland, 
Kamtschatka,  Siberia,  and  Hudson's  Bay.  In  Spring, 
they  may  be  observed  migrating  in  troops  of  five  or  six 
hundred  towards  the  North,  but  the  recurrence  of  Winter 
brings  them  back  to  their  old  quarters.  It  does  not 
burrow,  but  lurks  beneath  stones,  and  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  and  does  not  run  fast ;  when  caught  it  is  easily 
domesticated,  is  full  of  frolic,  and  fond  of  honey,  and  other 
sweets.  Like  many  other  of  this  genus,  it  eats  its  own 
dung  before  a  storm . 

L.  AmericanuM^  £rxl. ;  L.  Hudsoniui,  Pall. ;  le 
Lapin  d'Amerique;  American  Hare^  Pen.  About 
nineteen  inches  in  length ;  the  ears  not  quite  so  long 
as  the  head,  nearly  naked  in  Summer,  having  little  more 
than  fiir  on  the  edges,  which  is  of  a  mingled  white  and 
blackish- brown,  the  latter  colour  deeper  at  the  tips ;  the 
hair  on  the  upper  parts  is  ringed  with  greyish-black  at 
the  roots,  and  tawny  and  black  at  the  tips  ;  on  the  back 
the  black  predominates,  and  the  surface  is  therefore  dark 
umber-brown,  but  the  head  is  brighter  brown,  becoming 
lighter  on  the  cheeks,  and  still  paler  on  the  sides  of  the 
muzzle,  which  are  sprinkled  with  white ;  the  margins 
of  the  eyelids  are  surrounded  with  a  black  circlet,  which 
is  encompassed  with  white :  the  lower  jaw  is  dusky- 
grey,  the  throat  pure  yellowish-brown ;  the  chest  and 
belly  white,  as  also  the  principal  part  of  the  extremities, 
but  the  roots  of  the  hairs  are  still  brown ;  sides  pale- 
tawny,  with  a  few  scattered  black  hairs;  tail  white 
beneath,  above,  the  g^ey  and  brown  appear  through  the 
white ;  whiskers  black,  some  entirely,  others  only  par- 
tially ;  over  the  eyes  four  or  five  long  black  hairs. 
In  Winter  the  coat  becomes  extremely  thick  and  long, 
the  extremities  of  the  fur  being  white,  so  as  to  give 
the  animal  every  where  the  appearance  of  pure  white, 
but  if  the  fur  be  blown  aside,  the  black  and  brown 
before  noticed  in  the  summer-coat  are  distinctly  seen. 
This  change  in  the  coat,  in  the  more  Northern  districts 
occurs  in  October,  and  is  retained  till  April,  when  it 
drops,  and  the  summer-coat  begins  to  appear ;  but  in 
the  Southern  districts,  as  in  the  South  of  New  England, 
Pennant  mentions  the  brown  coat  as  continued  through- 
out the  year.  The  American  Hare  does  not  burrow, 
but  is  found  in  woods  and  thickets,  where  willow  and 
dwarf  birch  are  in  plenty,  on  the  bark  of  which  it  feeds 
during  Winter,  but  in  Summer  is  very  destructive  to  other 
vegetables.  Tliey  are  common  in  the  woody  districts 
of  North  America,  and  in  the  Winter  are  taken  for  food 
by  the  Hare  Indians,  who,  when  they  fall  in  with  a  spot 
where  Hare  tracks  are  numerous,  6rst  beat  a  circular 
path  in  the  snow  around  part  of  the  wood,  and  having 
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LBPUS.  their  margin  three  distinct  pointa,  of  which  the  middle 
—       is  produced  by  both  teeth,  molar  teeth  heving  the  plates 
ISRCHEA  of  enamel  separated  on  Uie  inner  edge  by  a  deep  gfooTe» 
'  leg^  short,  Toice  very  shrilL 

L.  PiuiUtit,  Fall. ;  le  Lagomys  Nain^  Cut.  ;  Catting 
Bartf  Pen.  About  six  laches  in  length ;  ears  nearfy 
triangular;  the  fur  is  set  in  a  rery  soft»  thick  down,  both 
of  a  brownish -lead  colour,  the  former  gpreyisfa  towards 
the  end  and  tipped  with  black  ;  tinder  parts  hoary  with 
a  yellow  tinge ;  the  eyes  hasel  and  very  prominent. 
Found  in  the  South-East  of  Russia,  in  the  hills  South 
of  the  Undian,  and  in  the  West  of  the  Altaic  Chain» 
and  about  the  Irtish,  They  prefer  sonny  TaUeys,  and 
burrow  on  the  Western  side  of  the  hills  amidst  the 
bushes ;  they  leave  but  a  narrow  entrance  to  the  long 
galleries  in  which  they  make  their  nests,  those  of  the 
old  ones  and  the  females  are  numerous  and  intri- 
este.  They  Hvo  very  retired,  and  are  rarely  seen  except 
when  taken  in  the  Ermine-traps  during  the  winter. 
!Rieir  cry  is  very  peculiar,  resembling  the  piping  of  a 
Qoail,  but  deeper,  and  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  German  mile ;  it  is  seldom  uttered  in 
the  day  except  in  eioody  and  rainy  weathei;  and  ia 
repeated  four  or  six  times  at  regular  intervals 

Xf.  OgotoTia,  Pail. ;  le  LagomiyM  Grig,  Cnv. ;  Ogoiima 
of  the  Mongolt.  Same  sine  as  the  last ;  ears  obkmg, 
oval,  and  sifgbtiy  pointed ;  hairs  long  oa  the  body, 
brown  at  the  roots,  light  grey  in  the  middle,  white  at 
the  tips,  intermingled  with  a  few,  dnsky  hairs ;  belly 
white ;  on  the  nose  a  yellow  spot,  as  is  also  a  patch  on 
the  lump ;  limbs  yellowish..  FoiMid  in  the  Mongdian 
Desert,  and  that  of  Gobee,  being  in  great  numbers  in 
the  open  valleys,  on  gravelly  or  locky,  naked  mountains, 
either  wider  stones  or  burrows  in  the  sand,  which  have 
two  or  three  openings,  and  are  sunk  obliquely,  and  within 
are  placed  their  nests  of  soft  gprass.  Their  cry,  similar 
to  a  spairow's  wHe,  is  extremely  shriU,  and  twice  or 
thrice  repeated.  They  feed  on  the  bark  of  tlie  LenSoB 
and  the  Dwarf  Elm,  and  in  the  Spring  on  other  herbs, 
which,  if  severe  cold  come  on,  they  collect  into  their 
holes  in  large  quantities ;  in  the  Autumn  they  ky  up 
hay  in  stacks  of  a  hemispherical  form,  and  abont  a  foot 
in  height  and  breadth. 

L.  Alpimu,  Pall. ;  le  Lagomys  Pica,  Cuv. ;  Alpiivt 
Hare,  Pen ;  Fika  of  the  people  about  the  Lake  Baikal. 
JLarger  than  the  preceding,  as  it  measuras  nine  inches, 
whilst  they  do  not  exceed  six;  ears  short,  rounded* 
broad ;  head  k>ng,  whidcers  very  kmg,  with  two  very 
km^  hahrs  above  each  eye  ;  fur  dusky  at  Us  roots,  bright 
ferruginous  ia  the  middle,  tipped  with  white  and  inter- 
mingled with  long,  dusky  hairs,  giving  a  general  ap- 
pearance oThright  bay.  Found  in  the  Nsrthem  districts 
of  the  old  World,  especially  in  the  Altaic  chain  exjkend«> 
log  to  the  Lake  Baikal  and  KamUchatka.  Sometimes 
they  rest  m  the  crevices  of  rocks,  sonethnes  they  bmrow* 


but  always  in  the  middle  region  of  the  snowy  moun«  I^EPUS. 
tains,  in  unfrequented  but  well-wooded  andherbaged  dis-  |^gf((>u£^ 
tricts  abounding  in  moisture :  they  are  commonly  found 
in  pairs^  but  collect  together  in  cloudy  weather ;  they 
lie  on  the  rocks  and  utter  a  very  shrill  cry  like  that  of 
a  sparrow.  In  the  Autumn  they  form  companies,  which 
collect  dry  herbs  and  grasses,  placing  them  in  ricks, 
beneath  the  rocks  or  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  in  a  conoid 
form,  usually  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  but  some- 
times much  more  extensive,  and  five  or  six  feet  in 
height ;  to  these,  well-beaten  tracks  are  formed,  and  it 
often  happens,  during  the  progress  of  their  formation, 
that  the  herbage  is  spread  out  as  if  to  dry.  These  ricks 
often  afibrd  support  to  the  Tartarian  and  Siberian  hunters, 
who  discover  them  by  tlieir  height  and  form  even  when 
covered  with  snow ;  and  the  refuse,  rotting  in  the  chasms 
and  mingled  with  the  animal's  dung,  in  time  clothes  the 
barren  rock  with  herbage. 

L.  Princept,  Richaidson ;  LiiiU  Chief  Hare,  lb. ; 
BuckathrtB  kah-gaazcB  of  the  Indians.  Rather  larger 
than  the  Calling  Hare,  and  resembling  the  Alpine  in 
form;  ears  larg^  and  nearly  round,  with  a  white  border, 
and  well  coverad  anterioriy  with  white  hairs  tipped  with 
black  ;  posteriorly  the  hairs  are  longer  and  almost  en- 
tirely black;  the  hair  in  some  instauces  yellowish- 
brown,  in  others  black,  is  scattered  over  the  crown :  fur 
soft,  but  less  downy  than  that  of  the  Common  Hare ;  of 
a  shining  greyish-black  for  three-fourths  of  its  length 
upwards,  Sien  yellowish-brown  and  partly  white,  and 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  most  of  the  hairs  are 
tipped  with  Uack ;  the  blade  piedominates  on  the  hind 
part  of  the  back,  but  is  still  mingled  with  brown ;  on 
the  shoulders  and  sides  yellowish-brown  is  most  preva- 
lent ;  under  parts  smoke*grey,  partially  tinged  on  the 
chest  and  belly  with  brown ;  the  protuberance  repre- 
senting the  tail  white  beneaUi ;  extremities  white  with 
a  brownish  tinge ;  soles  of  the  feet  clothed  with  dusky- 
brown  hair,  and  having  a  large  black  tuberde  at  the 
root  of  each  of  the  four  fore  and  the  hind  daws,  and  on 
the  fore  feet  a  fifth  tubercle  near  the  external  edge ;  the 
thumb  has  none.  This  little  animal  was  first  described 
by  Dr.  Richardson :  it  is  a  native  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains»  between  latitude  52°  and  60^  and  frequents  heaps 
of  stones,  \hrough  which  it  makes  its  way  very  readily. 
It  calls  its  companions  with  a  very  shrill  whistle,  and,  if 
disturbed,  utters  a  feeble  cry,  like  the  squeak  of  a  rab- 
bit when  hurt,  and  speedily  disappears  to  show  itself  at 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  distance ;  when  seated  on  a  grey 
limestone  rock,  its  colour  so  nearly  approaches  it  that  it 
is  easily  overlooked.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  either 
burrows  or  lays  up  a  winter  store. 

See  Linnaei  Sygtema  Naturm  a  Gmelin;    Bufibn* 
Hiitoire  NatureUe;   Cuvier,  Rigne  Aninufi;  Daniel, 
Field  Sports;  Pennant,  Briiuk  Zoology,  and  Hillary  of 
Quadrupeds ;  Richardson,  Fauna  Boreali  Americana. 


LiSPTRODJEA,  in  BQlany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Dioecia,  order  Tfiamdria^  natural  order  ReaHmcem. 
Generic  qliaracter :  flowers,  dioecious,  or  hermaphro- 
dite ;  coraila,  petab  six,  nearly  equal,  prominent,  with 
ooe  or  two  scales  at  the  base  within  the  proper  scale  of 
the  catkin ;  anthers  simple,  peltate;  pistil  nearly  obso- 
lete :  fomale  iowet,  styles  three;  capsule  thiee- 
celled,  thfte4obed,  hursttng  at  the  pBOmineat  angles ; 


seeds  sofitary.    Fomr  vptiSn^  natives  of  N< 
Wales. 

LERCHEA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Mono- 
ddpkia  ;  order  Peniandria.  Generic  character :  calyx 
five-toothed ;  corolla  fiinnel-sh^yed,  five-deft;  anthers 
fixed  to  the  tube  of  the  germen;  capsule  thrce-cfitted» 
many-seeded. 

One  species,  L.  longicauda,  ntiiive  of  the  Ea^  indicia 
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LERE,  r. 

LcRE,  n,  £.  e.  to  Learn,  q.  v. 

Le^Bixo,  I      To  learn  or  teach ;  to  instmct.  And 

LoKK,  ^  LoTf,  learning;  teaching,  doctrine,  in« 

Lo'ring,  I  ttmction. 

Coftaatjn  lette  also  in  Jeraialeai  chircbcs  rere, 
And  vyde  aboole  elles  wer,  Cfanstciidom  to  lar, 

R.  GhmeaUfy  p.  87. 


•^  p.  38. 


y^  krii  k  ^e  lewid,  fU  wooaed  in  ft  Sooth. 

JL  B 

WIttt  ^me  I  left  )rU  A>re  ^  d«j  is  (or  to  mten. 

U,  p.  341. 

— ^— Bote  Jei  ;oare  hre  fblwcden. 

hert  PSomkmam.     Fiaum,  p.  277. 

Bote  at  ku  hrawtan  lerey  b^n.  be  bt  Irrre^  and  trowe^. 

U.    lb.  p.  236. 
And  after  hos  ler^ngt  thei  lyven.  Jd,    U  p.  294. 

AoJ  be  bad  lever  talken  with  a  page. 
Than  to  conmuoe  with  aoy  gentil  wight, 
Tber  be  might  irrem  geotilleMe  arigbL 

CAaucer.     The  FrankeUknet  TaU,  t.  11006. 
But,  brdei ,  wol  ye  makeo  a»arance, 
As  I  shall  say,  assenting  to  my  lore. 

Id,     The  Mam  of  Uwn  Taky  ▼.  4762. 
He  waited  after  no  porope  ne  reiretenct, 
Ne  maked  him  no  spiced  conscienee. 
But  Christes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelre, 
He  taught,  bot  ftrst  he  followed  it  bimseIC 

Id,    Prologue  to  the  Cmterbwy  Taleg,  t.  729. 

My  Cftder  but  I  were  inspired 

TTi  rough  lore  of  you,  I  wote  no  waye 

What  gentibesse  Is  for  to  seye. 

Oower,    Omf.  Am.  book  tL  p.  111. 
The  loretman  of  the  shepeherdes, 
And  eke  of  hem  that  netherdes 
Was  of  Arouie,  and  hyght  Pan. 

Id,    lb.  book  T.  p.  131. 
In  many  secret  skills  she  had  been  coni^'d  her  lert. 

Drayton,    Polf^ibum,  song:  12. 
The  gentle  shepheard  sat  beside  a  springe, 

All  in  the  shadowe  of  a  busbye  brere. 
That  Colin  bight,  whiph  well  coulde  pype  and  singe, 
For  hee  of  Tityrus  his  souges  did  lere. 

Spemer.     Shepherd's  Calendar.    December. 
Thereto  she  learned  wu  in  magicke  leare. 

Id.     Faerie  Queene,  book  iv,  can.  3. 
Bat  these  conditions  doe  to  him  propound  ; 
That,  if  I  Tanquishe  him,  he  shall  obey 
My  law,  and  ever  to  my  lore  be  bound. 

Id.    lb.  book  V.  can.  5. 

Most  men  admire 

Virtue,  who  follow  not  her  lore. 

Milton.     Paradise  Regained,  book  I  p.  440. 
That  all  they,  as  a  goddess  her  adoring, 
Hir  wisdome  did  admire,  and  hearkned  to  her  loring. 

Spemer.     Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  8. 
He,  with  Palemon,  ofi  recounted  o'er 
The  Ules  of  hapless  love  in  ancient  lore, 
Becaird  to  memory  by  th*  adjacent  shore. 

Falconer.     The  Shipwreck,  can.  1. 

Lere,  n.     See  Leer 

LERNiEA,  in  Zoology,  a  family  of  anomalous  ani- 
mnls,  placed  by  Cuvier  with  the  Intestinal  Worms ;  by 
Lamarck  near  the  Leaches  and  Earth-worms,  in  the 
Annelidea ;  and  lately  established  into  a  peculiar  ^oup 
at  the  end  of  the  articulated  animals  under  the  name  of 
Epizoairei.  They  are  all  parasitic  animals,  and  found 
on  salt  and  fresh-water  fishes,  and  are  the  same  pest  to 
the  aquatic  animals,  that  the  Tabani  are  to  the  land 
4>ne8.  They  fix  themselves  between  the  scales,  espe- 
cially  those  round  the  eyes,  and  in  the  plaits  of  the  skin 
near  the  fins. 


BlaiDYille  has  divided  the  frmfly  ndo  aetcnl  gcmia,  LERR 
according  to  the  diape  of  the  body,  keepaf^  llie  auBe  "^ 
of  Lenuta  for  those  of  a  subcyKndricdl  or  <V|ff  1  njjm 
shape,  as  L.  davaia^  Mailer*  Cop.  Bmeg.  MtUudL  pL 
Ixxviii.  fifl^.  4. 

LERN^OPERNA,  in  Zoology,  a  gms  of  pwa* 
sitic  aoiinals  belonging  to  the  fiunily  LenuBO, 

Generic  ckaradar.  Body  cylindrical,  subevlfl^giBoai; 
head  circular,  truncated,  with  numerom  mugmtl  pi0- 
pilla^  with  a  pair  of  short,  oblique  hons  bdAiL  The 
type  is  L.  cirrhoaa^  Laniarck,  Emqf.  MMod,  pL  faDEfiS, 

fig.  1. 

The  genus  PenneUa  of  Ori^en  ^ipean  to  be  aynoiiy- 

moos  with  the  above  ;  and  the  PemHttfuim  mgiUm  aw 

Pennatula  tnirabilii  of  Gmelin,  acoorfiag  to  BiaiBville» 

are  species  of  the  genus. 

LERNANTHROPUS,  in  Zoology,  a  gemu  of  pam* 
sitic  animals,  established  by  Blainville,  from  the  Larmmm 
of  Linnaeus. 

Generic  characUr.  Body  oval,  long,  divided  into  two 
parts ;  the  thorax  shield-like,  with  two  very-  stiong 
hooks  under  the  forehead,  and  three  pair  of  aonll 
hooked  appendages  under  the  diest 

The  only  known  species  is  the  L.  amaoo,  Blainfille^ 
found  on  a  small  Diodon  firom  Manilla. 

LERNEACERA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  parasitic, 
animals,  belonging  to  the  family  Lemao^  estahUdied  bj 
Blainville. 

Generic  characUr.    Body  long,  ventricoseb  straight 
or  twisted,  covered  with  a  smooth  skin,  mcfely  hairy  in 
firont ;  neck  long ;  head  distinct,  armed  with  three  im-- 
movable  horns. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  JL  brmuAiaMMt  Linnsua*. 
Muller,  Zod.  Dan.  pi.  ex.  fig.  2 ;  Cop.  finnf.  Method. 
pL  Ixx.  fig.  2.  Livmg  on  the  gUl  of  the  Cod,  in  the 
Greenland  Seas. 

LERNENTONA,  in  Zoology,  a  genna  of  paramtie 
animals,  belonging  to  the  family  LenuBO,  eatahfished  by 
Blainville,  and  answering  to  Lamarck's  g&ms  Bnsh^ 
moda. 

Generic  character.  Body  neariy  square,  rather  de-* 
pressed,  with  variously-formed,  inarticidated  appendages 
or  arms  on  each  side ;  head  distinct,  homed,  with  hooks 
to  the  mouth. 

This  genus  contains  some  animals  exceedingly  oddly 
shaped,  from  the  singular  form  of  their  lateral  append- 
ages.  They  scarcely  ever  move  from  the  part  of  the- 
animal  to  which  they  first  attach  themselves. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  radiata,  Muller,  ZooL 
Dan.  Cop.  Ency.  Method,  pi.  Ixxviii.  fig.  9. 

LERNEOPODA,  a  genus  of  parasitic  animals,  e^ 
blished  by  Blainville,  from  the  genus  Lemwa  of  Liii- 
neeus. 

Generic  character.  Body  smooth,  long,  divided  into 
an  oval  abdomen,  and  a  flat  thorax  covered  with^  a 
crustaceous  shield  ;  mouth  with  a  pair  of  large,  conic, 
subarticulated  palpi;  two  pair  of  articulated  clawed 
feet  in  the  thorax.  They  form  part  of  the  genus  Eti/o- 
moda  of  Lamarck. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  iolnumea,  Linneos, 
Ency.  Method,  pi.  Ixxviii.  fig.  13 — 16. 

LERNOCANTHA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  parasitic 
animals,  established  by  Blainville,  and  belonging  to  the 
family  Lernaa,  first  described  by  Laroche,  under  the 
name  of  Chondracantha. 

Generic  character.  Body  large,  short,  rather  de- 
pressed, with  rudimentary  appendages  on  each  side; 
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IKO    betd  leparate,  with  short  rudimentary  antennee  on  each 
TUA.  side ;  mouth  with  a  pair  of  jaws  or  palpi  beneath. 

The  only  species  hitherto  discovered  is  the  L.  DelarO' 
ckiana,  of  Blaiuville,  which  is  found  on  the  Tunny  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

LESBOS,  or  Lesbus,  (AcV/Sov.)  an  Island  opposite 
to  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies 
between  the  promontories  of  Lectum  and  Cans,  is  de- 
■cnring,  says  Strabo^  (xiii.  2.  2.)  of  the  highest  esthna- 
tion.  Though  now  grievously  fallen  from  its  ancient 
prosperity,  it  is  still  one  of  the  finest  Islands  in  the 
Mgtun  Sea.  It  received  at  different  periods  various  ap- 
peUatioiis  ;  as  ^olis,  Himertd,  Lasia,  Pelasgia,  ^ira, 
^Bthiope,  and  Macaria.  (Plin.  NaL  HiU.  v.  89.)  It 
measured  560  stodii  (70  miles)  from  North- West  to 
Sooth-£ast,  and  1110  stadii  (137 1^  miles)  in  circum. 
foeDce.  (Strabo,  he.  ciL  ;  168  miles  according  to  Pliny, 
ioe»  ciL)  Sigrium,  (Singrium,  in  Ptolemy,)  which  still 
ictaioa  its  ancient  name,  was  its  North- Western,  and 
Halia,  {MaleOf  in  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  Manya^ 
m  Ptdemy,)  now  Capo  di  Sta.  Maria,  its  South-Eastem 
cstremity. 

It  had  in  very  early  times  only  five,  aflerwards  six,  and 
sobiequently  nine  towns  of  some  magnitude.  (Herodot 
i  51.  Scylax,  Mela,  ii.  7.    Pliny, /oc.  cit.)     They  were: 
h  Arisbav  (Strabo,  xiii.  1.  21.)  in  the  territory  of  the 
Mcthymnsans,  finally  destroyed   by  an    earthquake; 
S.  Pjfnha,  a  port  on  the  South- West  side  of  the  Island, 
100  ttadii  (12j^  miles)  firom  Cape  Malia,  and  at  length 
ovenrhehned  by  the  sea.     It  was  on  the  Pyrrhasan 
Emipas,  which  was  distant  only  20  stadii  (2^  miles) 
fiom  .£girus,  a  village  in  the  Methymnsan  territory, 
en  the  North  coast,  that  being  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Island.  (Strabo,  loc.  cit.)  Pyrrha  is  therefore  placed 
W  M.  B.  du  Bocage  on  the  Gulf  of  Callontf,  (Map  of 
Orttoe  in  Voy.  du  Jeune  Anacharm,)     3.  Eressus,  be- 
tween l^rrha  and  Cape  Sigrium,  on  the  South-West 
Mda  of  Lesbos.   This  was  the  birthplace  of  Theophras- 
tiSy  and  a  village   bearing  the   same   name  is   said 
itm  to  exist  on  its  site.      It  was  one  of  the  three 
Lesbian  towns  remaining  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  and 
waa  ftmoas  for  its  flour,  whiter  than  snow,  **  which 
Herenrj,"  says  Archestrastus,     in     his    Geutronomia^ 
"woold  purchase  for  the  Gods,  if  ever  they  eat  cakes 
af  BeaL*     4.  Beyond  Sigrium,  on  the  North- West  side 
if  the  Ldand,  was  Antissa,  anciently  an  Island,  but 
alirwards  united  to  the  main  land  of  Lesbos  by  a  bank. 
Jb  kad  a  harbour  adjoining,  but  was  destroyed,  and 
lis  inhabitants  removed  to  Methymna.  (a.  c.  167.  Liv. 
df.  81.)     It  has  been  replaced  by  the  village  of  Castel 
Frtm.      6.  Near  to  it  was  Methymna,  so  much  cele« 
for  the  excellence  of  its  wine.  (Ovid,  A.  A.  i.  57. 
XI.  55.)    It  was  the  birthplace  of  Arion,  and  near 
it  wma  Mount  Lepethymnu.s,  on  which   there  was   a 
Temple  dedicated   to  Palamedes.     That  mountain  is 
aow  called  L^ptymo,  or  the  Mountain  of  St.  Theodore. 
Methymna  was  distant  60  stadii  (7^  miles)  from  the 
oppoeiie  coast  of  Asia,  and  340  stadii  (82^  miles)  from 
(S^ie  Malia.    6.    Mitylen^   (in  MSS.   ^trvX^ytf,    on 
Couia»  MvTiXiyftni,)  which  has  now  given  its  name  to  the 
^Imle  Island,  was,  as  it  is  still,  the  Capital ;  it  was  built 
On  a  small  Island,  since  united  to  the  adjoining  main  by  an 
^■ibankment,  and  has  two  harbours  ;  one  on  the  South- 
-fiSaat,  endosed,  and  capable  of  containing  50  ships, 
C^trabo,  xiii.  2.  2.)   but  long  since  nearly  choked  up ; 
,{^apper,  Archipd.  ii.  94.)    the  other  on  the  North- 
which  is  large  and  deep,  having  a  safe  anchorage 


on  its  Eastern  side.  These  harbours  are  formed  by  LESBOS, 
moles  thrown  out  from  the  islet  and  the  main  Island.  ^-^^^^^ 
(Dapper,  loc.  cit.)  The  old  Genoese  Castle  occupies  the 
islet  and  embankment ;  the  Greek  town  is  on  the  ad« 
joining  shore.  To  the  South  of  the  to^^n,  says  Dapper, 
(loc.  cit.)  there  are  heaps  of  rubbish,  marking  the  site  of 
large  buildings,  and  some  fine  columns  and  wonderful 
caverns.  These  are  not,  however,  mentioned  by  more 
modem  writers.  It  was  70  stadii  (8}  miles)  from  Cape 
Malia ;  120  stadii  (15  miles)  from  Cape  Cans  and  the 
Arginusae  Islands ;  (Strabo,  loc.  di,)  and  was  celebrated 
for  the  wealth,  power,  and  learning  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Pittacus,  Alcsus,  and  Sappho, 
and,  in  Plutarch's  time,  had  still  public  contests  for 
prizes  in  Poetry  ;  (Plut.  Vila  Pompeii,  p.  641.)  it  was 
ruined  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  (Livii  Epit.  lib.  Ixxxix.) 
but  recovered  its  freedom  and  privileges  under  the 
Caesars.  (Plin.  loc.  cU.)  There  are  no  streams,  except 
mountain  torrents,  but  abundance  of  springs.  The 
mountains  of  Lesbos,  named  by  Pliny,  apparently  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur  from  North-West  to 
South-East,  are  Lepethymnus,  Ordymnus,  Macistus, 
Creon,  and  Olympus.  The  position  of  two  of  them  haa 
been  ascertained  by  Captain  Gaultier,  whose  observa- 
tions place  Ordymnus  in  39""  15'  North,  and  25"^  47'  37^' 
East  of  Greenwkrh,  and  Olympus  in  3d°  4'  17"  North, 
and  26°  22'  8''  East. 

In  tlie  narrow  strait  which  separates  Lesbos  from  the  Isltadi. ' 
Asiatic  coast,  were  the  Hecatonnesi,  a  cluster  of  small 
Islands  dedicated  to  Apollo,  called  Hecatus,  and  nearer 
to  the  Continent  than  to  the  Island.  They  are  now 
called  Moschonnesia,  (Meletii  Geogr.  iii.  212.)  and  are 
opposite  to  the  NorCh-Western  side  of  Lesbos.  Near 
them  was  Pordoselene,  or  Poroselene,  a  small  Island, 
and  opposite  to  Cape  Malia  three  islets  near  the 
Asiatic  shore,  called  Arginusie  or  Argennuss,  120  stadii 
(15  miles)  from  the  city  of  MitylentS.  They  are  now 
called  Argyronnesa.  (Meletius,  loc.  cit.)  'IDie  fertility 
of  this  Island,  the  excellence  of  its  wines,  the  talents 
of  its  inhabitants,  especially  in  Musk  and  Poetry,  their 
wealth  and  luxury,  and  their  proneness  to  divination 
and  the  most  flagitious  vices,  are  perpetually  alluded 
to  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  attested  by  many  Les- 
bian Coins,  which  abound  in  numismatic  collections. 
The  Island  appears  to  have  been  first  peopled  by  a 
remnant  of  the  Pelasgi,  driven  from  Thessaly  by  Deu* 
calion,  (about  1540  b.  c.)  It  was  thence  called  Pelasgia ; 
but  this  race  only  occupied  it  for  about  400  years, 
having  been  dispossessed  (a.  o.  1140)  by  an  iEolian 
colony,  headed  by  Gras,  founder  of  Lesbosv  (Strabo, 
xiii.  1.  3.)  whence  that  Island  is  called  by  Strabo,  (xiii. 
2.  1.)  the  head  of  the  ^olian  States.  Diodorus, 
(B.  H.  V.  81.)  indeed,  g^ves  a  very  different  account  of 
U)e  first  inhabitants  of  Lesbos,  but  he  followed  ground- 
less traditions,  as  is  proved  by  the  contradictions  and 
anachronisms  into  which  he  has  fallen.  (Larcher,  Trad. 
dHcrodote,  viii.  296.) 

Mitylene,  as  the  Greeks,  or  Midilli,  as  the  Turks  call 
this  celebrated  Island,  possesses  fewer  relics  of  its 
ancient  splendour  than  most  of  the  other  Isles  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  has,  therefore,  attracted  little  notice 
in  modem  times.  It  was  twice  visited  by  Dr.  Dallaway ;  Modem 
{ConMtani.  Anc.  and  Mod.  p.  314.)  but  his  astonishing  iUtt. 
inaccuracy  where  reference  to  the  books  which  he  quotes 
would  have  immediately  set  him  right,  and  the  cursory 
and  superficial  manner  in  which  his  observations  were 
made,  leaves  his  readers  dissatisfied  and  distrustful. 
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LESBOS,  even  where  he  mentions  fkctfl  deserving  of  being  re- 
corded. Fortunately,  the  French  Naturalist,  M.  Olivier, 
an  observer  of  a  very  different  character,  made  a  com* 
plete  tour  of  the  Island  a  few  years  afterwards ;  from 
him,  therefore,  most  of  the  following  remarks  on  its 
present  state  are  taken.  Toumefort,  who  visited  Castro, 
as  the  Capital  of  Mitylene  is  commonly  called,  in  1701, 
speaks  {Let.  9.  i.  888»  890.)  of  the  many  fragments  of 
ancient  Architecture,  shafts  of  columns,  fiizes,  capitals, 
and  architraves,  every  where  scattered  about.  He  also 
heard  of  Erisso,  (Erissus,)  and  the  ruins  of  M ethymna, 
but  had  not  time  to  examine  either  of  them.  Of  the 
two  harbours  near  the  Capital,  the  North-Eastern  is 
the  only  one  which  now  affords  anchorage  for  vessels 
larger  than  boats.  The  town  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  plate  given  by  Toumefort ;  (p.  889 ;)  the  Castle 
was  then  (in  1795)  garrisoned  by  500  or  600  Janizaries. 
The  inhabitants  amounted  to  abotit  5000  Turks,  €000 
Greeks,  and  200  Jews.  The  ancient  fragpnents,  men- 
tioned by  Toumefort,  are  evidently  those  still  visible  in 
the  walls  of  the  houses,  and  no  part  of  the  mounds  of 
rubbish  to  the  South  of  the  Town,  described  by  earlier 
writers.  About  six  miles  North- West  of  the  city,  on 
the  other  side  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  and  at  the  foot  of 
some  calcareous  hills  lying  between  it  and  the  sea,  there 
is  a  warm,  mineral  spring,  much  valued  by  the  Mity- 
leniotes.  M.  Olivier  (ii.  60.)  believed  the  water  to 
be  impregnated  with  nitre :  a  bath  had  then  been  just 
greeted  over  the  spring  by  Hasan,  the  celebrated  Ka- 
p4d&n  P&sh&.  This  spring  is  on  the  Eastern  side,  and 
near  the  head  of  Port  Oliviero,  or  more  properly  Porto 
Jero  or  Gero,  (t^*  Tepav,  Melet.  tec.  cU,  rod  Vepov,  it  seem  s, 
in  common  parlance,)  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world.  (Dapper,  ii.  97.)  Its  entrance,  ^ich  bears  North 
and  North  by  East,  six  miles  from  Cape  Kar&  bum^, 
(Melsena,)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  would 
not  be  discovered  by  an  inexperienced  seaman,  so  com- 
pletely is  it  land-locked.  It  is  nrarked,  however,  by 
two  rocks  near  it,  appearing  like  broken  sugar-loaves. 
Its  direction  is  North-West  by  West.  This  excellent 
harbour  is  also  called  the  Crulf  of  S.  Geremia,  from  a 
village  on  its  Western  side.  Shell-fish  of  various  kinds, 
particalaHy  oysters,  are .  found  in  this  gulf.  M.  de 
Choiseul  Gouifier  gave  an  excellent  plan  of  it,  in  the 
Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  GrSoe;  (pi.  xliii.)  and  it  may 
be  observed  that  a  map,  constructed  by  M.  Truguet, 
Captain  of  a  frigate  under  his  orders,  was  the  first 
which  contained  any  accurate  delineation  of  this  Island 
and  the  neighbouring  coast.  (B.  du  Socage,  Atlas 
a»  Voy.  dAnachartis,  Analyse,  p.  18.)  D'Anville  un- 
fortunately neglected  to  consult  Dapper,  (who  probably 
copied  Boschini,)  and  has,  therefore,  erred  greatly  in  the 
position  of  the  Island,  and  entirely  omitted  one  of  its  ca- 
pacious inlets.  Thesespacioas  harbours,  it  may  also  be  re- 
marked, are  scarcely  noticed  by  the  Ancients.  A  chain 
of  volcanic  mountains,  about  twelve  miles  in  breadth, 
separates  the  plain  at  the  head  of  Porto  €rero,  or 
Tero,  from  another  at  the  head  of  the  Port  of  Callon^;, 
(Cantecuxen,  ii.  80.)  another  capacioas  haibour  in  the 
middle  of  the  Southern  side  of  the  Island,  opening  to  the 
South-West,  *•  very  aecure,"  says  Olivier,  <ii.  60.)  "  but 
little  frequented/'  This  is  the  Euripus  mentioned  by 
Strabo.  On  its  Northern  side  it  is  bounded  by  a  fertile 
plain,  six  miles  in  extent,  and  tolerably  cultivated,  but 
probably  marshy,  as  its  inhabitants  bear  but  too  evident 
marks  of  the  unhealthiness  of  their  abode.  (Olivier, 
58.)    It  is  separated  by  volcanic  mountains  fh>m  the 
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Port  of  Caste!  Petra  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  Island   LBSBn& 
eighteen  or  twenty  miles  distant.  That  harbour,  or  father  wjS 
roadstead,  though  open  to  the  North-West,  affords  a  P«Ui. 
secure  anchorage,  because  it  is  screened  by  some  rocks 
at  its  entrance.     It  is  nearly  opposite  to  Cape  B&b^  the 
ancient  Lectum.    The  village  of  Petra,  which  derives 
its  name  from  an  insulated  rock  of  granite  in  the  midst 
of  it,  has  only  200  or  800  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  in 
a  small  plain,  connected  with  that  of  Molivo,  a  larger  Mdin)* 
village  on  a  rising  ground,  about  three  miles  to  the 
East.    *'  It  is  built  on  rocks  of  basaltes,"  says  Olivier, 
(ii.  58.)  "precisely  on  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by 
Methymna. '    A  castle,  constructed  by  the  Genoese, 
almost  in  ruins,  and  armed  by  a  few  broken  or  dis- 
mounted cannons,  were  then  its  only  defence. 

The  North  and  North-East  winds  in  Winter  areCUiutt. 
sometimes  severe,  especially  the  North-East,  which  oc- 
casionally brings  frost ;  but  in  Summer  the  beat  od  the 
Southern  coast  is  frequently  oppressive,  and  that  side 
of  the  Island  is  the  least  healthy.     In  Toumefort*s  time 
the  number  of  villages  was  120,  which,  perhaps,  might 
give  a  population  of  20,000.     Olivier  fii.  65.)  supposes 
the  number  to  be  20,000  Greeks,  and  as  many  Turks; 
but  this  calculation  appears  to  be  too  large.    The  inha- 
bitants are  required  to  serve  on  board  the  fleet,  but 
easily  obtain  exemption  by  a  pecuniary  payment.    The 
singular  law  by  which  the  eldest  daughter  inherited  the 
parents*  property  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  children, 
had  been  lately  modified  by  the  Patriarch  and  Metro- 
politan   of  the  Island,  so  that  the  eldest  inherited  only 
one-third  of  the  whole,  the  next  one-third  of  the  re- 
mainder, and  so  on  in  the  order  of  primogenitttre.  The 
mountains  are  well  wooded,  and  cowered  with  Aleppo  Prodaciic-. 
and  kemelled  pine,  (Pinus  HakpensU  and  Ptnea^)  and  a 
few  stalk-fruited  oaks,  (QuereuspeduneulaUtt)  art>utases, 
terebinths,  and   lentisks.      Myrtles,    oleasters,   agnus- 
castus's,  adorn  the  shores  and  border  the  rivulets,  while 
various  kinds  of  cts^tff ,  especially  the  Cretan,  (C.  Crt' 
tints,)  clothe  the  hills.     In  the  plains  and  rising  ground, 
the  valanidhi  (Ba\av/Siou)  oak,  (Q.  agiiops,)  with  its 
broad  leaves  and  vast  acorns  in  richly  foliated  cups,  is 
common,  while  elms  and  planes  are  only  found  here 
and  there,  in  low,  damp  situations.     Pitch  is  extracted 
from  the  pines,  and  50,000  quintals  of  oil,  but  of  an 
indifferent  quality,  are  annually  exported,  together  with 
8000  quintals  of  valanidhi  5  but  the  other  products  are 
barely  sufficient    for  the   internal   eonaumption;  snd 
wheat,  barley,  and  cattle  are  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  from  the  coast  of  Asia.     The  figs,  so  nmeji 
praised  by  the  Ancients  and  Toumefort,  (Lei.  9.  torn.  i. 
p.  991.)  are  scarcely  noticed  by  Olivier. 

After  the  partHion  of  the  ByzanUne  Empire  by  th«  {J^ 
Franks  in  1204,  Lesbos,  with  the  rest  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians;  hot  it, 
together  with  Lemnos,  was  afterwards  granted  »  * 
Dukedom,  by  the  Greek  Emperor,  to  the  Genoese, 
as  a  reward  for  their  aid  in  repressing  the  Catalsa 
pirates.  In  1458,  Domenico,  or  Ciriaco,  the  DiAj 
of  those  Islands,  had  consented  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  3000  ducats  (Hanraier,  Ge»oh,  ti.  6.)  for  the 
larger  and  3500  fbr  the  smaller.  In  1455,  he  was  n1l^ 
dered  by  his  brother  and  sacoessor,  Nicold,  who  was 
nevertheless  immediately  confimted  in  his  authority  hj 
the  Turkish  Sultitn.  Having,  however,  connived  at  the 
depredations  of  the  Arragonian  pkates,  and  part»cip«t«d 
in  their  plunder,  Mohammed,  in  1466,  acnt  a  powcffal 
fleet,  and  marched  ni  person  against  Lesbos,  oflenn^  to 
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e^  fpcw9  the  Dvke  a  Principaltty  of  equal  value  in  exchange, 
if  he  wcmkl  evacuate  the  fortresses.  Nicol6  refused  to 
^  capitalate^  and  determined  to  make  an  obstinate  resist- 
^*^  ance ;  nor  did  he  yield  till  his  walls  had  been  battered 
bj  Mohammed's  artillery  for  twenty  days  without  inter- 
miisinn  Mohammed  engaged  that  Gatelusio's  life  and 
|mH>city  should  be  preserved  untouched ;  but  he  inflicted 
i3bm  moat  omel  and  tedious  death  on  his  soldiers,  re- 
dneed  one-third  of  the  population  to  slavery,  removed 
iin^kjiy  to  Constantinople,  and  led  only  the  most  in* 
diguA  on  the  Island.  The  terms  of  Nicol6*s  surrender 
would  have  been  duly  observed,  had  not  Mohammed 
fiseovered,  on  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  that  a 
ftMMrite  page»  who  had  fled  from  the  Seraglio,  had  been 
iwdrad,  concealed,  and  converted  into  a  Christian  and 
a  paramour  by  the  Duke  of  Lesbos.  This  was  a 
criminal  rivalry  not  to  be  forgiven.  Nicold  and  his 
nephew  Locco  were  imprisoned,  and  escaped  only  by 
embracing  Mohammedanism.  Nor  did  they  long  enjoy 
tim  fruits  of  their  apostacy,  for  they  were  soon  after- 
wards again  thrown  into  prison,  and  privately  sacrificed 
to  the  personal  jealousy  and  animosity  of  the  Sulldo. 
(Hammer,  ii.  67-<70.) 

O*  Dnf^r,  BmJuyvhige  der  EUanden  in  dcrArchipd,^ 
f  Amsterd.  1688,  2  torn,  folio  ;  Tournefort,  Voyage  du 
Xcnoni,  Par.  1712,  2  torn.  4to. ;  Olivier,  TraoeU,  Lond. 
1801,  %  nrfs.  4to. ;  l>e  Choiseul  Gouffier,  Foyage  Pit- 
tomqiue  de  la  GrSee^  Paris,  fbl. ;  Von  Hammer,  Ges- 
ddckU  da  Otmaniichen  Reieht,  Pest,  1827,  b  tom.  8vo. 

LK^KEA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Crypto" 
fmin,  natural  order  Mmci.  Generic  character:  pe- 
iMomiom  spreadiilg,  hanging  down  ;  exterior  teeth 
■fa**>*«»^  rather  inflexed ;  interior  membrane  siiteen- 
taelhuil,  white,  long,  erect ;  flowers  axillary,  lateral. 

One  gpeciea,  L.  depream^  native  of  Jamaica. 

LESPBDEZA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dto- 
d4fkia^  order  Deeandria,  natural  order  Leguminone. 
Gmtrie  character :  calyx,  flve-parted,  segments  rather 
vnequal ;  keel  of  the  corolla  transversely  obtuse  ;  pod 
hnicalar,  one-seeded. 

Tndfft  •peciea,  mostly  nalivea  of  North  America. 

LUft,  «L  or  *)      See  to  Less,  and  to  Lease.    A.  S. 

Ij^mbw,        I  fep-em,   ieoi-an,  iys-an,  atyan^    (see 

I  Else,)    toivare^    dtmiiitre,   remUUre^ 

^Hberart;  to  ioo$e,   to  dismiss  or  put 

away,  to  free  or  disdiarge ;  to  dismiss 

or  pot  away,  «c.   part,   and^  conse- 

lb  dKminidi,  to  deerease. 

Led  (see  the  Quotation  from  Gower)  and  leaH  (see 

<h»Q— Intion  from  Bale's  VoiarkM)  are  used  a«  the  re- 

galar  paat  tense,  contracted  from  let-ed  or  iecw^ed,  of 

te  A*&  ▼erb  l^-an ;  ami*  whether  used  as  adjective  or 

ijnnction,  are  considered  by  Tooke  to  be  this  same 

or  past  participle,  and,  with  the  article  tkat^ 

(sMht  cxpceased  or  understood,)  mean  no  more  than 

kmdkmimo  or  9110  dtmimo.     He  produces  two  instances 

iff  the  nnpfoper  oae  of  them,  there  being  nothing  ex- 

or  midentood  in  either  sentence,  quo  dknimo^ 

else  would  ibllew. 

t  onr  aneealors  the  A.  S.  instead  of  eighteen, 

nineteen,  said.  An  /<et  twentig,  twa  la»  twentig ;  i  r. 

itf  d^isa  (or  take  away)  (be  shouki  perhaps  rather 

wUkkML)  one,  two,  kc.     We  also  say,  He 

twenty,  I  gave  htm  two  less,  t.  e.  I  gave  him 

twenty,  dismiss  two  :  and  in  every  use  of  len  or  UaM^ 

of  dismisaing,  sepnraiingt  or  taking 
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away,  (again  add,  of  withholding)  is  conveyed.  Lett, 
then,  he  pronounces  to  be  the  imperative  of  the  same 
A.  S.  verb,  IcM-an,  and  to  signify  dimitle  or  hoc  dimisso, 
dismiss  this  or  this  being  dismissed.  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  unleu. 

This  imperative  let,  placed  at  the  end  of  nouns  and 
coalescing  with  them,  has  given  us  such  adjectives  as 
hopeto,  rest/fltt,  death/eu,  motion/ect,  &c.,  f.  e.  dismiss 
hope,  rest,  death,  motion,  &c. ;  and  in  confirmation,  he 
remarks,  that  the  Gr.  «a  /17,  the  Lat.  nin,  (ne  nij)  It. 
9e  Tion,  Sp.  si  no^  Fr.  gi  non,  all  mean,  be  it  not  (p. 
175.) 

Though  Tooke  may  be  right  in  his  Etymology,  (and 
indeed  he  appears  to  have  fully  established  that  he  is 
so,)  his  mode  of  interpretation  will  not  immediately 
suit  in  all  cases,  unless  that  can  be  with  propriety  said 
to  be  dismissed,  separated,  or  taken  away,  which  was 
never  united  to  or  possessed  by  that  from  which  it  shall 
be  so  said  to  be  dismissed,  &c. ;  the  word  wUh-held  may 
supply  the  deficiency ;  or  a  consequential  usage  must 
be  introduced,  e.  g. 

Goldsmith  was  lets  in  size  than  Johnson.  As  he 
never  was  equal,  it  was  not  by  the  privation,  loss,  or 
taking  away  of  bulk  once  possessed  that  he  became  less 
or  minor ;  it  was  by  the  absence  or  negation  of  that, 
which  had  been  withheld  in  his  formation ;  or  by  a 
consequential  usage,  (from  instances  where  a  minority 
or  inferiority  had  been  ])roduced  by  an  act  of  taking 
away,  &c,  to  instances  where  that  minority  or  inferiority 
existed  without  such  act,)  less  became  employed  to 
denote  immediately  an  inferiority  or  minority,  wliether 
resulting  from  privation  or  negation.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  the  adjective  least.     As  now  used. 

To  less  or  lessen,  is  to  diminish,  to  decrease ;  to  cause 
to  be  smaller  or  more  minute ;  to  lower,  to  degradci  to 
impair,  to  weaken. 

He  lest,  (Gower)  he  lost.  He  least,  (Bale)  he  dia- 
misaed,  he  put  away,  he  relinquished.  Lessed  of  his 
care ;  (written  by  Tyrrwhitt  /i«ied,  9.  o.)  of  his  wound 
y lessed ;  t.  e.  loosened,  freed,  relieved  from. 

Less,  adjective,  equivalent  to  the  Lat  minor^  inferior, 
smaller,  more  minnte.  It  is  still  used,  compared,  sc. 
lesser. 

Lest,  or  leasi,  smallest,  minutest ;  than  which  not  any 
thing  is  smaller  or  more  minute. 

So  ^at  to  ^e  las$e  Brilejroe  ^r  ne  com  alitic  non. 

H,  Ghucetitr,  p.  96. 

Mc  tchttlde  (yn<k  W  let  such  spouse  bruche  do. 

Id,  p.  26. 

And  wo  so  here  ys  aslawe,  ys  d«^  hym  aal  bt 
Id  tttneut  of  al  yt  synnys,  &  y*  muIc  lalie  fl«. 
And  be  ybrojt  by  vorc  God,  ar  J>at  bod^  be  cold. 

td,  p.  173. 

For  ten  mark  men  solde  a  littille  bulchj'O, 
Ulille  ieue  men  told  a  bouke  of  a  moutoun. 

R,  Rrunnej  p.  174. 

But  he  that  is  /rue  in  the  kyngdom  of  heavenes  :  is  more  than  he. 

Wiclif.     Maftkew,  ch.  xi. 

Notwithstandyng  be  yt  U  iette  [Modern  Vtrtios,  /fM<]  in  the  king- 
dom of  heauen  is  greater  than  he.  Bibif,  Anno  1551. 

Tberefurc  wake  ye  for  ye  wilcn  not  wbanne  tbe  Lord  of  ibe  house 
eometh  in  the  eventide  or  at  mydnight  or  at  cockia  crowyng  er  tb« 
momyng  ie»t  whan  he  come  sodeynly  he  fiude  you  sleeping. 

Wiclif.    Mark  J  ch.  ziii. 

Watch  therefore  for  ye  know  not  wbtn  th«  master  of  the  bousa 
wyll  come,  wbether  al  cuen  or  at  mydnyght,  whether  at  the  cocke 
crowing  or  in  the  daunyngt:  kmtt  y(  he  comt  aodenlye  he  should 
fyod  you  altpync*  ^^  ^'*^  ^^^^' 
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hard,  somewhat  cylindrical,  compressed,  curved,  and 
booked  ai  the  top;  upper  mandible  covered  with  a 
cire,  lower  forming  a  prominent  angle ;  nostrils  narrow, 
diagonal,  covered  behind  with  a  homy  plate,  and  perfo- 
rated firom  aide  to  side  ;  wings  long,  first  quill  longest ; 
the  middle  two  tail-quills  exceeding  the  others  in  length ; 
legs  slender,  naked  above  the  knee  ;  tarsi  as  large  as 
the  middle  toe  ;  three  toes  in  front  completely  webbed^ 
1^  toe  free,  about  one^third  the  length  of  the  middle 
toe. 

This  genus  was  first  separated  from  the  Lari  by 
WiUnghby,  who  g^ve  it  the  name  of  Catarractei.  It  is 
(ttstlnguished  firom  them  by  the  form  and  covering  of  the 
Boslrilsv  by  the  exbteuce  of  a  cire,  and  by  the  great  length 
of  the  two  middle  tail-feathers.  They  are  very  courageous 
Urds ;  and,  attacking  the  Gulls,  compel  them  to  drop  the 
food  thej  have  fished  up,  which  they  catch  wilh  great 
dexterity  before  it  reaches  the  water.  They  fly  in  a  very 
pecoKar  manner,  darting  along,  so  as  to  be  easily  distin- 
pdshed  at  a  distance.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
sexual  difference  in  the  plumage,  the  perfect  plumage 
being  principally  bister-brown  and  white.  T^e  young 
are  distinguished,  according  to  Temminck,by  the  middle 
crodal  quills  hardly  exceeding  the  length  of  the  others,  by 
ths  reddish  edges  and  irregular  s|>ot8  which  terminate 
the  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  by  the  trans- 
vene  streaks  more  or  less  numerous  on  the  under  parts, 
which  in  the  adult  are  quite  white,  and  by  the  base  of 
the  toes  being  more  or  less  white.  They  are  natives  of 
the  Arctic  regions,  the  Orkneys,  and  Hebrides,  and 
rarely  come  Southward. 

JL  Caiarrada^  Tem. ;  Laru»  Cat  Lin. ;  Skua  GulU 
.Pen. ;  Cofnmon  Skua^  Flem.  About  the  size  of  the 
Tellow-footed  Gull,  L.  Fumcum  ;  head  and  ocular  circlets 
deep  brown;  back  and  scapulars  dingy-rust,  edged  with 
.deep  brown ;  neck  and  all  the  under  parts  reddish-grey 
donded  with  light  brown ;  primaries  white  in  the  one 
liair  of  their  length,  and  brown  in  the  other ;  wing- 
eoverts,  secondaries,  and  caudal  quills  brown  ;  stems  of 
tile  Dcmiges  and  rectrices  white ;  beak,  leg^s,  and  claws 
deep  black,  the  former  brown  at  its  base :  in  this  spe- 
cies the  iarti  are  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 
sad  have  some  slight  asperities  on  their  posterior  sur- 
fiioe ;  the  middle  tail-quills  are  broad  to  the  tip.  They  are 
Itry  common  in  the  Shetlands,  particularly  in  Foulah, 
also  in  Norway  and  the  Feroe  Islands.  They  are  gre- 
garious during  the  breeding  season,  but  subsequently 
lead  a  solitary  life :  are  very  fierce  birds,  and  will  even 
attack  an  Eagle,  fiom  which  circumstance,  in  Foulah, 
Ibej  are  esteemed  as  guardians  for  the  flocks;  nor,  ao- 
eoi^ng  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Low,  in  his  History  ofBirsa 
m  Oribiey*  do  they  fear  to  attack  mankind,  if  disturbed 
in  their  haunts,  and  more  especially  when  they  have 
joung,  which  they  defend  with  great  courage  and  obsti- 
aacj. 

£.  Pomortmif, Tem.  About  the  size  of  the  Ivory  Gull, 
JL  Bbumeut.  Head,  back,  wingrg,  and  tail  very  deep 
hrown,  unmixed;  neck-feathers  long  and  of  a  shining 
folden-yellow;  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and  belly  white; 
tha  chest  marked  with  a  band  of  brown  spots,  as  also  the 
aides  of  the  body  and  the  under  tail-coverts ;  beak  light 
ollra  and  tipped  with  black ;  leg^g  and  webs  black ;  the 
ntddle  tail-quills  broad,  but  rounded  at  their  tips.  In 
dioae  specimens  which  are  middle-aged,  the  neck  is  of 
a  brownisli-yellow  instead  of  golden-yellow,  and  the 
■nddle  tail-quills  are  shorter.  First  year's  birds  have  the 
heid  and  mA  dingy-brown,  and  the  feathers  tipped  with 
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light  brown  ;  a  black  streak  in  front  of  the  eyes  ;  the  LESTRIS.' 
back  scapulars  and  wing-coverts  deep  brown,  the  ends 
of  the  feathers  bright  rust;  under  parts  marked  with 
rusty  zig-zags;  vent,  rump,  and  tail-coverts  banded 
with  black  and  red  ;  root  of  the  beak  bluish-green 
tipped  with  black  ;  legs  bluish,  roots  of  toes  white,  the 
remainder  black,  hind  claw  white;  middle  tail-quills 
rounded,  but  not  extending  beyond  the  others. 

Native  of  the  Arctic  regions,  Sweden,  and,  perhaps, 
the  Orkneys,  and  Scotch  coasts. 

L.  Parasiticus,  Tem.  ;  Lar.  Paras,  Lin. ;  !e  Lahbe 
d  tongue  queue.  Buff. ;  Arctic  Skua,  Flem.  About  the 
size  of  the  Common  Gull,  L,  Canus  ;  has  the  forehead 
white,  top  of  the  head  brownish-black  ;  the  throat  and 
all  the  under  parts  pure  white ;  sides  waved  with  ash ; 
under  tail-coverts,  the  upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  deep 
ash-brown  clouded  with  black  on  the  tips  of  the  pri- 
mary and  caudal  quills ;  beak  blue  tipped  with  black  ; 
leg!)  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  deep  black ;  the  middle 
tail-quills  very  long,  taper,  and  pointed  at  the  tip.  la 
middle  age  the  upper  parts  are  spotless  ashy  brown,  the 
under  parts  a  shade  lighter  of  the  same  colour ;  the 
inner  base  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  caudal  quilla 
white,  the  other  parts  of  them  blackish-brown.  In  the 
first  year's  birds,  head  deep  grey ;  black  spot  in  front 
of  the  eyes ;  sides  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  lighter 
and  marked  with  longitudinal,  brown  streaks ;  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverta 
amber-brown,  and  each  feather  with  a  yellowish  edge ; 
under  parts  varied  with  deep  and  yellowish-brown  om 
a  white  ground ;  tail-coverts  and  vent  striped  trans* 
versely;  primary  and  caudal  quills  blacky  white  at  their 
base,  and  on  their  inner  webs  and  tips ;  the  two  outer 
stems  white ;  tail  rounded ;  base  of  the  beak  yellowish- 
grreen,  black  at  the  tip ;  legs  bluish,  root  of  the  toes 
and  webs  white,  the  rest  black,  hind  claw  oflen  white ; 
it  is  then  the  Black-to^  GuU  of  Pennant. 

Found  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  Nortli- 
em  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland. 

See  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal ;  Temminck,  Ornithologie 
des  Oiseaux  J  Europe  ;  Pennant,  British  Zoology ;  Flem- 
ming.  History  of  British  Animals. 

LET,  r. 

Lbt. 

Lb' 

Ls'ttino.  ^  delay,  to  hmder,  keep 
It  is  still  a  common  word  in  legal  conveyances. 

To  hinder,  keep  back  or  beliind,  to  impede,  to  ob- 
struct, to  withhold. 


Whicht  n/toun,  for  ItUjfng  of  meo  in  the  wa^,  were  kut  of  by  the 

'  iue  hem  a  way. 
/{.  Ghucuter^  p.  415,  note. 


etnhe.  for  other 


n,  for  lei/wmg 
wftt  mfght  n 


no  msQ  haue  hem  a  way. 


His  dede  ne  wille  we  letief  be  ^  martir  Satnt  Den^s. 

jLBrutme,p.B7. 

He  ^t  a  Mtare  of  loue.  and  lieth  all  tf  mei. 

Piert  PloMAman,      Vinon^  p.  16. 

Not  that  I  caste  to  ghou  a  snare,  but  to  that  that  is  onest  and  that 
ghyaeth  esyneste  without  kitmg  to  make  preieris  to  the  Lord. 

H\idtf,     1  CbryiiMiajts,  ch.  vil 

Wo  b  me  that  so  amiy  ki  games,  and  purpose  breakers  been  marked 
waiters,  sorhe  prisoners  as  I  am  euermore,  to  ouerlooke  and  to  hinder, 
aad  for  soche  leMourf,  it  is  harde  any  soche  iewell  to  winne. 

Chamctr.     The  T^amemi  of  Lame,  p.  471. 

There  was  no  stone,  there  was  no  roote, 
Whiche  might  letten  hem  the  weie. 
Bat  all  wai  ?oide  and  take  t  waie. 

Gower,    Gm^.  Jm.  book  ir.  p.  111. 
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Om  poUMB  of  Ihtl  kfkttm  cup  (wAn^hwt  mart  tU  take  down 
npM  our  evIiMMiato  that  land  of  forgatlalnaM)  wtU  probably  drown 
the  aanor^  dafaoa  tha  sbapa  of  aU  tbbta  tdeai  with  which  wa  hai» 
haro  itnffad  aw  mndt. 

Bmfom,    Wbrkt,  vaL  tti.  foL  166.    Sermm  14. 

Tha  fonl  with  tandar  Inxury  yon  fill, 
Ami  Var  tha  aenta  Mkion  dawa  dntilL 

Fmiamer,    Tk«  Skifwreekf  can.  S. 

Li^T»B».  \     Lai.  kikumf  deaUi.    Mr.  Stee- 

lii^TBAi^  •         VYVII8  says  that  fe^,  death,  is  used 

LBTHi'rEBous.  J  by  many  of  the  old  translators  of 

notels ;  he  produces  the  instance  of  lethal^  quoted  be* 

low.    Nares  has  another  from  the  Palace  ofPUamre. 

For  Tansaanca  winat  bring  on  thy  ieiAai  day. 

Tbom  that  m  ratlly  Mkifinmt,  are  but  axcreacenetes  of  tin. 

Dr.  Bobertmm.    Budom,  p.  151.  (1658.) 

The  Lbtbb  of  Vh^  borders  the  placid  abodes,  the 
sacred  vale,  and  the  breezy  groves  of  his  Elysium,  (vi. 
705.)  In  its  waters  those  souls,  which,  afler  their  thou- 
sand years'  purgatory,  are  destined  to  reanimate  new 
bodies,  drink  large,  forgetful  draughts.  (715,749.)  Dante 
has  adopted  this  notion,  but  has  separated  Lethe  fiur 
from  the  three  other  Infernal  Rivers. 


Xot' VMMraif  maywoi*  w  ^ncalayoaia^ 
lAmre  vamio  tammt  d  Imtmrtif 
Qyqmdo  (a  eoipa  peniuta  irxmowu 


Uf,  xhr.  186. 


Lethe  thou  ahalt  see. 


But  not  within  this  hollow,  in  the  place 
Whitbar,  to  lave  tbemcdvcs,  tha  Spirits  go, 
Whasa  UaaM-hctk  faaan  by  paaUaaoa  ranot'd. 


Gsryi 


And  he  is  followed  by  Milton  in  the  Ihies 

Silius  ItalicuB  has  borrowed  the  Vi^lian  tvaoBBsl- 
ftratioB^  but  heappeantohave  placed  Ua  Lethe  in*  the 
Fortunate  Islands^ 

JIRT  IMTINI  ymn  MIM 

tle9  Stjfgi&im'regmi  tteii  nte  pitia  titka99^ 
Vefum^  ultra  Ooimmm^Mttto  eomitvmma/mti^ 
Lethma  poiai  iaticetp  Mivm  mernhi, 

xiil  552. 

So  also  Lucan  has  transferred  it  to  the  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides.  (ix«  S54») 

The  metempsychosis  itself  may  be  found  in  the 
PhtBdo  of  Plato.  [Ed.  Bip.  p.  190.)  Laotantius  (iii.  18. 
16.)  attributes  it  to  Pythagoras*  Diodorus  Sioulus 
mentions  the  gates  of  C!6cytus  and  Lethe  studded  with 
brazen  bars  in  the  iBgyptian  Jn/cri,. as  desertbed  by 
Orpheus.  (1.961) 

The  Modem  Lima*  a  Spanish  river  between  the 
Douro  and  the  Minio,  was  known  to  the  Ancients  as  a 
Lethe.  It  has  sometimes,  but  wronglyi  been  disting^sbed 
from  the  Infernal  River,  by  its  gender.  Strabo  (iii* 
p.  229.  Amst  1707)  writes  a  t^s  AnOifv^  in  which  we  OMist 
understand  him  to  speak  of  the  Limsa,  (Lima,)  as  the 
River  of  I.a^,  (Fovgetiiilness,)  not  the  river  Lethe»  or 
Lethes,  as  Appian  has  supposed.  It  obtained  its  name 
from  a  settlement  made  by  the  Ltuitanh  who  had 
crossed  it,  andy  forgetting  their  native  seats*  afterwards 
established  themselves  beyond  its  banks.  (Strabo,  iii. 
D.  230.)  A  superstition  that  its  waters  would  induce 
similar  oblivion  upon  all  who  crossed  them,  was  long 
believed  in  the  RomaDi  Worid ;  and  so  late  as  u.  c.  617» 
the  Proconsul  D.  Junius  Brutus  was  unable,  either  by 
promises  or  threats,  to  persuade  his  troops  to  pass  over 
this  river,  until  he  sdaed  the  Eagle  from  his  standard- 


bearer,  and  led  the  way.  Quiumjhnium  Mkfumhiranrire    UVTHB 
fudlaU  mUUeSf  ereptum  tigmfiro  MtgnUm  ipse  traniluliit        *"• 
et'  iic  ut  ira7Ugrederentur  pemuuU.     (Lav.  EpiL  Iv.)   ^""* 
See  also  Florus.  (xi.  17.) 

Silius  Italicus  Inentions  'this  quality  and  also  the 
auriferous  fame  of  the  Lima.  (i.  235.)  There  is  a 
tradition  that  the  soeptre  of  John  HI.  was  made  from 
gold  ooUeeted  io  it. 

Pausanias  notices  two  fountains,  one  of  Mnemosyne, 
the  other  of  Lethe,  adjoining  each  other,  near  the  CaVe 
of  Trophonius,  the  waters  of  which,  though  of  directly 
opposite  qualities,  and  therefore  neutralizing  each  other, 
were  both  to  be  drunk  by  votaries  consulting  the  Oracle, 
(iz.  89.) 

LBTHRUS^  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  PeTiiamerouf^ 
Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Scarafret- 
diB,  established  by  Soopoli.  Terminal  joint  of  the 
labial  palpi  shorter  than  the  two  others ;  jaws  homy, 
strong,  projecting,  and  arched  round  the  labium,  whidi 
is  prominent ;  anternife  of  eleven  joints,  the  ninth  joint 
tun -shaped,  and  enveloping  the  two  last;  the  betid 
prolonged  behind,  on  the  abdomen  short 

Tbese  inseels  fly  in*  the  evening,  and  pretend  death 
when  they  are  taken  ;  they  are  very  destructive  to  cul- 
tivation, as  they  nip  off  vrith  thirir  strong  jaws*  Che 
Ionng  ^oots,  and  are  especially  fond  of  the  vine;  and 
ence  much  feared  in  the  vineyard. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L,  cephaloUt^  Fabricius. 

LErrnBR,r.        "J      Fr.   lettre;   It.  lettera;   Sp. 

La'TTsa,  71.  I  letra  ;  Lat  Hiera  ;'Of  which  Vos- 

LnfTTEBiiBes,         i  sius  has  not  decided  the  Etymo- 

LE'TTEBd-PATSNT.  J  logy ;  perhaps  from  ii^um,  past 
participle  of  lin^ere^  to  smear ;  as  one  of  the  earliest 
modes  of  writing  was  by  graving  the  characters  upon 
tablets  tmeared  over  or  covered  with  wax.  Plin.  book 
xiii.  c.  11. 

Letier  is  applied — to  the  different  characters  or  forms 
which  constitute  the  Alphabet  of  any  Language. 

To  a  writing  addressed  from  one  to  another;  an 
epistle. 

To  the  sense  or  meaning  of  the  words,  (combinations 
of  leUmn^y  without  any  metaphorical  or  consequential 
application. 

LetUn;  (collectively ;)  literature  or  learning. 

The  verb,  to  UUer;.  to  grave,  inscribe,  or  mark  with 

IdUn. 

For  tliaagfaa  youia  kjng  ba  walla  i  ieUted, 
Oun  kyng  hif  fear  ii  mora  i  Ittrtd, 

Mh  OiwoMM^y  p.  4eSn 


leht  for  totha  in  seiefica  of  iettm  kaowa  tba  korniyng. 

Id.  p.  483. 

Ldien  tilla  hii  frtads  for  halp  about  leM. 

J?.  Rrtume^  p.  59. 

Ltie  it  ^08  lowada  men.  for  ietirede  hit  kaow^ 
HhH  tfieallie  iBd4iae«  loaa,  yi  no  tretour  bata^ 

Pitr$  Phukman. 


Ami  Iks 


wtitueonar  him  in  Qiaaka  leitrii* 
WicUf.    Ijikef  cb.  zzr. 

grsflt  volc%  Poal  thou  madiiis^  maaya  /«f/rtf 
toman  tbaa  to  woodaana. 

U,    The  Dtdit  of  ApotiHif  cb.  zxri. 

Ibaaa  luaDttge,  in  o  wisa, 
Thit  your  prieits  ba  not  so  wiic^ 
Na  half  lo  iettred  (u  am  1). 

Chaueer.     The  Romani  of  the  Roee,  p.  287* 

Cham,  whose  labour  is  yet  in  mynda, 
Waf  boi  whicha  firste  the  kttree  fonde. 

Qtmer.    Qmf.  Am.  book  if.  p.  113. 

8  r  2 
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LEUCOSIA,  In  BoUmy^  a  genua  of  tlie  clus  Ptfii- 
lomfna*  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  Chailietiacem, 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-cleft ;  corolla,  petals  five ; 
germen  adhering  to  the  calyx*  three-seeded ;  fruit  three- 
an^cd ;  nut  rugose,  osseous. 

One  species,  L.  ThouartiaTia^  a  small  shrub,  native  of 
Madagascar. 

LEUCOSIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  short-tailed 
Cnaiaeea^  established  by  Fabricius. 

Omeric  character.  Shell  round,  convex,  nearly  gio- 
bolar ;  eyes  placed  in  short  projections  of  the  front  part, 
small,  shortly  pedicelled,  nearly  immovable,  within  the 
pits ;  feet  gradually  diminished  from  the  claws,  which  are 
nearly  cylindrical  in  the  males ;  the  tail  is  formed  of 
finnr  or  five  lobc«,  and  in  the  females  it  b  very  broad, 
and  ncaily  orbicular,  covering  part  of  the  chest. 
.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  Twdais^  Fab.  HeriMt, 
CM.  pi  iL  fig.  14. 

LEUCOSPERMIA.  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Tdrandria,  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  Proteactm. 
Generic  eharacter :  corolla,  petals  four,  of  which  three 
(rarely  four)  cohere  at  the  ba.se ;  anthers  seated  in  a 
cavity  at  the  apex  of  the  petal ;  style  deciduous,  nut 
soperior,  ventricose,  smcM)th. 

Eight  species,  all  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

LEUCOTHOE.  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Amphipo^ 
doMM  Cntttacea,  belonging  to  the  fomily  Gammaridm, 
established  by  Dr.  Leach  ;  which  only  differs  from  Gam- 
maruM  by  the  thumb  of  the  fore  hands  being  two-jointed. 
It  is  formed  on  small  Cnutacea  found  on  our  coast,  and 
described  by  the  late  Colonel  Montague  uuder  the  name 
of  Cancer  articuloMia,      Lin.    Tram,   vol    ii.   pi.  vi. 

fig.^. 
LEVE,  aty.    See  Likf. 

Lets,  t.  e.  to  believe,  q.  v, 

"  Sire/*  heo  styde,  "  y  leue  not  ^t  my  f uitren  a!  lo^  teide.** 

R,  Ghmttier,  p.  30. 

Bet  ttkm  gbe  a  tjk  man  in  htkut,  not  in  dcmyngit  of  thoughtis.  for 
t  soikir  WMM  iemeik  that  h«  mii  tie  alle  thingci  but  bt  that  is  ajk  da 

h  ic/i/.    Romaftteaf  cb.  ziv. 

lyth :  LevHk  me,  and  yereth  credence  to  that  I  thall 

The  Taie  0/ dlekbam,  p.  n%. 


And  conmonliche  in  euery  nede 
The  wont  tpeche  ii  rathest  herde. 
And  imedf  till  it  bt  aniwtrde. 

Gimer,    Conf,  Am,  book  iii.  p.  89. 

it  18  a  pretumpteout  hope,  loking  to  bt  taoed  with  da»- 


Jlbre.     WQtktM,  fol.  799.    Tht  ComflHttiom  of  Frert 
Bmrma^  Chmrth^  book  viii. 


thtn,  inspired  with  Phebut*  sprite^ 
Htr  propbtt'a  lipptt  yet  ntutr  of  us  /ccurd 
Uiaclostd  tft 

Surrty,     yirgil.    JSneit^  book  it. 

LEVEE,  Fn  from  lever,  to  raise  or  rise  ;  the  rising  or 
ftioie  of  rising:  (see  the  Quotation  from  Gray :)  applied  to 

An  assembly  of  visitors  at  or  soon  ailer  the  time  of 
numg  i  a  large  assemblage  of  visitors  to  people  of  ranl^ 
or  power. 

.    I  himibly  conecire  (be  bomess  of  a  /evre  is  to  rteeivt  tbt  ackoow- 
Ifdgmtnts  of  a  multitude.  Spcciaior,  No.  193. 

From  dirty  lewtea  bt  onstaihM  ascends, 

And  firm  in  senate,  stands  the  patriot's  ground. 

Thomitm,     Libct  ty^  part  iv.  1.  547. 

His  lordship's  paUcc,  from  it<4  «tiitely  doors, 
A  flood  of  kvee-hnnting  ni'>rtaU  pour^. 

Svectmlnr,  So,  193.     Virfii, 


I  att  out  one  morning  befbrt  live  o^clock,  tbt  moon  ahmiof  through    LEVBL 
a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air,  and  got  to  the  ata-coast  timt  enough  .. 

to  be  at  tbt  sun's  ievee.  Orug,    Letter  to  Mr,  NiekolU,         LBVBLb 

L£'VEL,o.^      A.S.  UrfeU    laefil;   Ft,  lively   It. 

Li'vEL,  n.     I  livello;  Lat  libella^  diminutive  of  (i- 

Lb\bl,  ai(;.  \bra,  from  librare,  to  even. 

Lb'vbllbr,   I      To  even,   to  plane,  to  flatten,  to 

Le'velness.  J  bring  to  a  smooth,  equal,  or  uniform 
surface,  without  asperities  or  roughness,  without  indi- 
nation  or  leaning ;  to  equalize ;  to  square  with ;  to 
place  in,  to  bring  to,  the  same  line,  fc.  as  another  object* 
an  object  aimed  at ;  and,  hence. 

To  aim  at,  to  endeavour  to  hit. 


And  contrevede  ¥t  compas 


And  cast  out  by  squire,  bo^  lyne  and  ieveU, 

Piers  Ptouhmmn,     fuhm^  p.  100. 

For  all  his  miodt  on  honour  fixed  is, 
To  which  he  levth  all  his  purposis. 

Spenter,    Mother  HMbbartTs  Tmle. 

Bertram  de  Gordon,  standing  on  the  castle  wall,  leueOed  a  ouarrd 
out  of  a  crosbow,  and  smote  him  with  a  venoroed  dart  in  tlit  left 
armt  or  shoulder.  Siow.     Richard  /.  Anm  1197. 

As  for  the  rule  and  square,  the  ieveli^  the  turner's  iastrumtnt  asd 
key,  Thtodorus  Samius  dt%istd  them. 

iiotloHd,    PHnie,  book  vii.  ch.  IvL 

Which  might  perhaps  advance  their  minds  so  far^ 

Above  the  level  of  subjection,  as 
T  assume  lo  them  the  glory  of  that  war. 

Damei.     HukMy  of  Cmi  /fbrv,  book  iv. 

And  only  iewti  lies  upon  the  riiit  and  seL 

Drajftoit,    Po/fo/biomj  aong  16. 

They  weft  termed  teveUert  uptm  a  pretended  principle  which  they 
espoused,  to  endearour  to  obtain  such  an  equal  righteous  di^tributioa 
of  justice  in  government  to  all  degrees  of  people,  that  it  should  not 
be  in  tht  power  of  the  highest  lo  oppress  their  inferiors,  nor  should 
the  meanest  of  the  people  be  out  of  capacity  to  arrive  at  the  greatest 
oAct  and  dignity  in  tht  state. 

Bmher.    Ckarkt  IL  Amm  1649. 

The  hero  letetPd  in  his  humble  grave, 

With  other  men,  was  now  nor  great  nor  brave. 

Oiwox^,     IVindmr  CoMtk. 

These,  lightly  akimming,  when  they  swept  the  plain. 
Nor  plv*d  the  grass  nor  btnt  tht  tender  grain ; 
And  when  along  the  levri  seas  they  flew. 
Scarce  on  the  surface  curl'd  the  briny  dew. 

Pope,     Homer,    Uiad,  book  xx. 

The  river  Tiber  is  expressed  lying  along,  for  so  you  must  remembtr 
to  draw  rivers,  to  express  their  leveinett  with  the  earth. 

Peaehawi,     On  Drmwmg, 

While  oaths  divine  the  willing  nations  bound, 
Ne'er  to  return,  till  our  victorious  pow*.-t 
Had  Uvefd  with  tht  dust  tlit  Thcbon  tow'ra. 

H'iikie,     The  Epigvmadf  book  i. 

For  want  of  some  standard  of  this  sort,  we  fiequently  set  an 
author's  taste  in  writing  alter  much  to  the  worse  in  the  course  of 
his  lire  ;  and  his  later  productions  fall  below  the  /rve/  of  his  early 
essays. 

Stewart,    Philaoophy  of  the  Mind,  part  ii.  cfa.  v.  tec.  8.  p.  376. 

The  «etting  sun  now  beams  more  mildly  bright. 
The  shadows  lengthening  with  tht  /evef  light 

Beattie,    Pattorei  S. 

A  Level  is  an  iiistnsinent  of  various  construction! 
used  to  make  a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  to  con- 
tinue it  at  pleasure.  An  Air  or  Spirit  Level  shows  the 
line  by  a  bubble  of  air  enclosed  in  a  fluid  in  a  glass 
tube.  A  Carpenter*t  Level  consists  of  two  rulers  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  with  a  plummet  suspended 
from  the  top  of  that  which  is  vertical,  the  edge  of  it 
coinciding  with  the  plumb-line.  A  Ma9on*$  Level  is  an 
Isosceles  Triangle  with  a  plummet  suspended  from  Ha 
vertex.    A  ^ater  Level  shows  the  horixontal  line  by  a 
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Wh&ihf  kit  labooff  being  ifuifmie,  mnd  side  more  toUtnU*,  kt 
thai  fp— rut  with  tb*  better  tdujM. 

Sir  Tkowmt  Ei^,     Tka  Qopermom;  book  I  ch.  ii. 

Ham  oki«cU  Willi  a  ftntle  and  frateful  toocb  warble  upon  tke 
cfliywtel  orgut,  or  eicita  the  tpiritt  ioto  a  pleaaant  friak  of  motion  ; 
bat  wbea  ate  bath  ievigated  the  orgaoi,  and  made  the  waj  so  snooth 
asd  e«ie  tbat  the  tpinta  pate  withoat  any  stop,  those  objects  are  no 
Ml,  or  twy  niotly  ;  so  that  the  pleasure  ceaseth. 

IFsrAt,  vol.  iii.  fol.  107.    SermmH9. 


Ite  ckylt  k  wkite,  as  cosiisting  of  salt,  oil,  and  water,  Moch  livi- 

ArkwtkmU,     OnjilimmU, 


LEVIN.    See  Lkayin . 

IiEVITICAL,!      Of  or  pertaining  to  the  LtmUt. 
LETi^TlCALtT.    J  or  Tribe   of  Levi ;  to   the  Priest- 
hdod,  vliich,  among  the  Jews,  belonged  to  that  Tribe. 

Ai^gmstiM  Mutb,  tke  Chriatiaai  do  keep  it  spiritually ;  to 


tml  if  tytha  be  aot  Bveo  io  the  tentb,  acoordioff  to  the  LeMeml 
litBlMtiiMi,  yet  the  ipiritual  meaning  of  providing  for  the  clergy,  our 
Mjtwilttf  rvBaiiieth. 
a^amf^  a^amam,  Os  Oe  Rifkia  cflha  Omnkj  cb.  zxvi.  fol.  118^ 

Wkal  right  of  jansdiction  soever  can  be  from  this  place  (17th 
DnO  kmAtmUff  bieoiiealli*d  must  descend  upon  the  mtnisters  of  the 
ptfmmpaJkf^  m  it  ftada  tkem  in  all  other  poiata  equaL 
MJ$mL     IfbiK  v#L  L  p.  48.     T%i  Rttm  of  Ckmrck  Gtwtrmmmif 
i. 


IfE^Vrrr,     l      it  ImritA;  Sp.  levedad;  Lat  levi^ 
loBmA'rum.  yioi  ;  from  UvU,  light,  which  Yomiim 

tUakf  to  from  Gr.  XeWe,  eoriat^  qui  ievUnmut. 
liglitacia;  met  fickleness,  changeableness ;  hitta- 

Uiy or wneCeailiiiess,   inconstancy;  frivolity,  opposed 

hdlk  tit  ond  met  to  grmriiy. 


tb«  bodiet  are  of  such  several  teaiile^  and  gravity,  at  they 
M^  thsy  en  fblhm  no  imbibition. 

Boom.    Noiurmi  HUiarf,  Cemi,  U.  tec  881. 


XoA^  whtiebf,  what  we  call  light  bodlea  twim ;  a  thing  no  leat 
"litbeworid  ' 


tbtm  Ht  opposite,  grovih/y  is  in  many  respects,  to 
of  SBuaala,  b«t  particularly  serviceable  to  tbt  ritiag  up 
wd  to  tktir  cooveyance  about  the  world. 

Dvktm.    PAfmc^Tkeoioff,  book  L  cb.  v,  p.  35. 

■t  iil  abroedy  wbick  tke  aothor  was  aabamed  of  at  very  trivial 
i^n  fcn  aoC  ooly  of  Ireiftirt,  but  of  wrong  judgments  of  mea  and 
kiw%  aad  only  escuaable  from  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the 
*ritai  Pope,     Tke  thmciady  book  ii.  note,  v.  70. 

Thi  bifi  alto  of  birds,  as  compared  with  the  lungs  of  qoadmpedsi 
•Midi  hi  tbem  a  provision,  distinguishingly  calculated  for  the  samo 
pVptM  of  IfOtTof  ten. 

Pmiey,     Nolural  Tkeotogy,  cb.  zii.  sec.  4.  p.  201. 

Qs^fletf  of  /mfy  are  always  minoas  to  the  common  people,  and 
>^l|ls«Mk*illNMigb(leHoett  and  dissipation  is  often  suflcieat  to 

MmOM.    IVMrAtT  JVWXioM,bookv.eb.i.voLUi.p.8U. 

IifrVl'tg.*)      Ft.  Uter;  It.  hvare;  Sp.  Uvar  ;  Lat 

l^VTv  Sk   >{erar^  to  raise.     See  Levitt. 

UVniio.  J  To  raise,  to  lifl  tip,  to  lia  off  and  carry 
Wtn  to  eoDect  or  gather. 

Io  fay  an  army  is  a  common  expressioo,  to  levy  a 
ikg!e(Holfaiihed)  is  not  so*  though  correct. 


and  trybntea  on  the  temperalte. 

R,  Bnmme,  p.  89.  aolk 

Aad  aHor  aO  an  army  otrvag  she  lemi*d, 

Vs  war  oa  Iboso  wbicb  him  bed  of  his  rcalmo  bereav*d. 

Sjpemeer.     Faerie  Qmeeme,  book  ii.  can.  10. 

TIm  dnke  is  straia;fat  advised  to  retire 
lalo  tke  boundi  of  WaUfi,  to  /^wy  aid. 

Dmmiei,     History  of  CiW  Hhre,  book  vL 


lasii 


0  fran  Ikenoebe  waa  iacouotred  by  Agricola  himselfo, 
cortiiod  of  this  attempt  of  bis  eaiBiis,  htd  iemed  hie 
Wit  coming  towards  tbem. 

f%€  Hieiory  of  Scotinnd,  vol.  v.  p.  77. 


Surely  all  IRoV*  bnflng  brood 
Are  met  to  war  against  the  flood. 
Which  seem  surpns*d,  and  have  not  yet 
Had  time  his  ^rvtct  to  complete. 

Cotfm.    WUUr, 

Another  law  for  the  benevolence,  to  make  the  anmt  which  any  had 
agreed  to  pay,  and  were  not  brought  in,  to  be  ievimble  by  coarse  of 
Uw.  SoAer.    Hemrf  FIL  jitmo  1508. 

Not  to  speake  of  their  infamoos  lemvyimg  of  fowlers  mustered  within 
the  provinces,  and  whole  bands  of  hnnters  marching  vnder  severall 
colours.  tiakemill,    Jpoiogie,  book  iv.  cb.  vii.  sec.  7. 

With  that  writ  were  sent  to  each  sheriff  instnsctioot^  tbat,  instead 
of  a  ship,  he  should  iewf  apoa  bis  county  such  a  sna  of  nonev,  and 
return  the  same  to  the  TreatMrer  of  the  Navy  for  Ms  MaiMtv's  usCi 
with  direction,  In  what  manner  be  should  proceed  against  sued  at  ro> 
fused  :  and  from  hence  that  tax  had  the  denomination  of  ahipHOBOOcf ; 
a  word  of  lasting  sound  in  the  memoir  of  this  kingdom. 

aarmdoH.     Tke  UiMiory  of  tke  RebelAm,  book  i.  p.  68. 

Yet  the  thought  of  a  war,  which  wise  men  saw  actually  levied  upon 
the  king  already,  wu  muck  abhorr*d,  and  men  were  credulous  of 
every  expedient  which  was  pretended  for  peace. 

id,    lb.  book  V.  p.  693. 

In  all  die  different  conntriet  of  Europe  then,  io  the  same  manner  ai 
in  several  of  the  Tartar  governments  of  Asia  at  present,  taxes  used  to 
be  levied  upon  the  persons  and  goodt  of  travellers,  when  they  passed 
throogh  certain  manora,  when  they  went  over  certain  bridges,  wboa 
they  carried  about  their  goods  from  pUco  to  place  in  a  lair,  when  tboj 
crectKl  in  it  a  booth  or  stall  to  tell  tnem  in. 

Stmtk,     fVeaitk  of  Naiiomt,  book  iii.  ch.  iii.  voL  ii.  p.  170. 

Hm  ievfiag  of  the  flnt  fruits  was  also  a  new  device  began  in  this 
reign,  by  which  bi«  holynest  thrust  his  Angers  very  frequently  iaia 
the  purses  of  the  bithfol ;  and  the  king  soemt  to  have  unwarily 
given  way  to  it. 

£/«■«.    Hialeryf Em^kmd.    Edmard L    jhtmldfff. 

LEVYNO.    See  Leatino. 

LEUZEA,  in  Botany^  a  g^nus  of  the  class  Synge^ 
nmia^  order  Frtntranea,  natural  order  Comporitm,  Ge- 
neric character :  inrolucre  imbricated  ;  spherical  reoep* 
tacle  bristly,  down  feathery  in  many  rows,  florets  all 
hermaphrodite. 

Four  species,  natives  of  Europe. 

LEW,  A.  S.  hliw,  hleow^  from  the  verb  hUowan^ 
Upere^  focere^  to  warm.  See  LnKiWAaif  • 

Warm,  tepid. 

But  for  thou  art  /e»e,  and  neither  coold  neither  hoot,  I  tcbal 
bigynne  to  caste  the  out  of  my  mouthe. 

H'icHf     Tke  Apooahpe,  cb.  iii. 

LEWD,       ^      Skinnei^s  first  sugg^estion  is  the  A.  S. 

Le'wdlt,      Xbe-lesw-an,  prodere,  to  betray  or  mis- 

Li' WON  ESS,  I  lead;  and  Tooke  confirms  it  to  be  the 

Lc'wDSTEa.  /  A.  S.  ieewtd^  the  past  participle  of  l^w 

an,  prodere^  tradert^  to  delude,  to  mislead.  It  was  applied 

to  the  {lay)  people  in  distinction  from  the  Clergry.    See 

Lay.     Somner  says,  Lawede,  Ittwed-man.     Laicua^  m 

laick,   layman.     And   see    the  first    Quotation   from 

Robert  of  Gloueester. 

Lewd  means  misled,  led  astray,  deluded,  Imposed 
upon,  betrayed  into  error,  and  thus  is  almost  equivalent 
to  wicked,  t.  e.  begmied.  In  its  modem  application  it 
is  confined  to  those  who  are  betrayed  or  misled  by  one 
particular  passion ;  «e.  lust,  or  lechery. 

Deluded,  ignorant,  illiterate  ;  wicked,  Instliil,  lecfae 
rous. 

Zof  bitoene  tneie  lewede  men  were  eei  striuing^ 
Other  betuene  a  kettde  9l  a  derc. 

X.  doueealer,  p.  471. 

Ac  laid  ^er  Oangilde  on  lered  and  Sewed, 

M.  Bramaef  p.  IL 

Shal  no  lewedmeen  letie.  ^  clerk  >at  ich  lorio. 

Puire  Piouhmmm,     /mm,  p. 39L 

It  w«a  fauodun  tbat  tliei  wertn  men  unlettrid  end /esrM<r  awn. 

indif.     Tke  Dedi$  of  ApoeiH*^  cb.  iv. 
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^y^«»  die  largest*  Chmit  Bernera  bein^  about  six  miles  in 
length.  It  is  thus  hollowed  into  bays  and  interrupted 
by  passtgres  of  such  variety  and  intricacy,  that  no  or- 
dinary d^free  of  attention  and  of  readiness  is  required 
in  onler  to  discern  the  true  nature  and  bearings  of 
land,  so  as  to  effect  its  circumnavigation.  The  entrance 
of  Loch  Roig,  in  particular,  is  so  obscure  that  a  boat 
may  pass  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  its  entrance 
wiUiout  perceiving  it.  This  navigation,  although  en- 
tertaining, is  not  picturesque  ;  the  banks  being  too  low, 
sod  too  much  broken  to  produce  a  grand  effect.  From 
this  inlet,  a  rocky  shore  of  moderate  height  extends  to 
Barvms,  where  a  low  shore  with  a  flat,  sandy  beach  begins. 
The  rocky  cliflfs,  commonly  called  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis, 
nse  to  the  height  of  60  or  80  feet ;  they  are  broken  into 
ragged  forms,  of  an  aspect  peculiarly  savage,  being  at 
the  same  time  hollowed  into  innumerable  caves,  into 
which  the  Western  swell  beats  with  almost  incessant  vio- 
knoe  and  noise.  Near  Stomoway,  the  Capital  of  Lewis, 
a  large  tract  of  sand  occurs,from  which  a  peninsula  called 
the  Aird  stretches  towards  the  North-East,  forming  a 
low  table-land  bounded  by  rocks.  Loch  Stomoway 
oftrs  nothing  remarkable  but  the  excellence  of  its  har- 
hoor.  Loch  Luerbost,  a  deep  inlet  sprinkled  with 
Islaods,  extends  Westward  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Loch  Kenhuvalig,  the  Eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Ber* 
Bcra,  so  as  almost  to  intersect  the  land  in  this  direction. 
thtBirken  Itles^  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  have  long 
since  lost  whatever  claim  they  may  formerly  have  had 
to  their  name ;  since  neither  birch  nor  any  tree,  except 
a  few  stunted  plants  of  Populiu  alba^  is  to  be  seen 
through  the  whole  extent  of  Lewis.  Loch  Seaforth,  at 
"Which  the  coast-line  of  Lewis  terminates  on  the  East, 
pCBCtraiea  above  twelve  miles  inland,  till  it  loses  at 
length  the  mountain-character  which  marks  its  opening 
to  the  sea. 

Harris  presents  almost  everywhere  a  bare  and  rocky 
coast,  intersected  by  numerous  arms  of  the  sea,  rendered 
extremely  intricate  by  the  Islands  scattered  through 
them.     On  the  Southern  side  of  the  Island  the  hills  are 
BWfe  clothed  with  earth,  and  descend  by  more  gentle 
slopes  to  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  which,  an  inter- 
nipted  tract,  containing  some  good  land,  is  found  along 
this  coast.     The  interior  of  Harris  is  one   irregular 
group  of  mountains  placed  together  without  order  or 
connection,  of  very   unequal  elevation,  but   generally 
Ugh,  and  containing  indeed  some  of  the  highest  peaks 
ia  Scotland.     In  this  respect  the  character  of  Harris  is 
oitirely  different  from  that  of  the  Islands  immediately 
to  the    South  of  it     It  probably  does  not   contain 
twenty  acres  of  level  land  in  any  one  spot.     There  is 
not  a  plain  throughout  the  whole  Country  ;   mountain 
Mowing  mountain  in  continual  succession,    uninter- 
rapted  even  by  that  common  feature  of  Scottish  scenery, 
fte  green  glen   or  alluvial  strath.     These  mountains 
generally  display  surfaces  of  naked  rock.     **  It  is  difH- 
coh  indeed,"  obser\'es  Dr.  Macculloch,  **  to  form  a  con 
ccption  of  greater  desolation  and   barrenness  than  is 
seen  from  the  summit  of  any  of  the  high  mountains  in 
this  Country ;  entire  surfaces  of  miles  in  extent  appear- 
ing to  consist  cf  bare  rock  scarcely  chequered  by  a 
ipot  of  verdure,  or  even  of  that  pretence  to  verdure, 
a  nosay  moor."      The  same  traveller    attempted  to 
•Kertmn,  by  Barometrical  measurements,  the  heights  of 
tbe  principal  mountains,  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty  in 
a  Country  of  steep  rocks  and  impassable  bogs,  where 
hrge  tracts  have  perhaps  never  been  trodden  even  by 
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the  shepherd's  foot.  He  found  the  altitude  of  the  LEWIS, 
mountain  Lang,  one  of  the  highest  of  the  group  which  v^i%^i^»< 
bounds  the  North  side  of  West  Loch  Tarbet,  to  be 
2407  feet.  Clisseval,  the  highest  mountain  in  Harris,  or 
indeed  in  tbe  whole  of  the  Long  Island,  (its  preemi- 
nence being  everywhere  distinctly  visible,)  is  conjectured 
to  be  about  2700  feet. 

In  Lewis,  the  highest  mountains  arc  situated  on  the  Face  of 
Western   side,  between  Loch  Resort  and  Loch  Ber-  Le^*** 
nera;  Sueneval,  the  principal  summit  of  this  cluster,  is 
supposed,  by  Dr.  Macculloch,  to   be  nearly  equal  in 
height  to  Clisseval  in  Harris.     After  the  termination  of 
this  mountain-district,  few  hills  arc  to  be  observed  in 
Lewis;  and  these  decline  towards  the  North  into  the 
general  irregular  level  of  the  Country.     The  soil  varies 
as  the-  elevations  change.     The   high  hills  are  naked 
and  rocky ;  the  interior  level  of  Lewis  U  a  desolate 
brown  moor,  pastured  in  the  summer  months,  and  in 
the  winter  almost  impassable  to  man  or  animals.     To- 
wards the  sea,  g^een  pastures  are  found  ;  and  here  also, 
some  extensive  tracts  of  alluvial  land  occur,  affording  an 
excellent  soil.    The  best  of  this  land  lies  at  the  Northern 
extremity.     The  brown  peat  of  the  interior  country  is 
more  susceptible  of  improvement,   than   similar   soils 
in  tbe  neighbouring  Islands ;  nor  can  this  superiority 
be  ascribed  to  climate,  in  which    there  is  no  sensible 
difference  between  this  country  and  the  other  purts  of 
the  chain,  if  we  except  the  very  mountainous  district  of 
Harris,  which  is  subject  to  an  undue  proportion  of  rain. 
Want   of  capital  and  the   ignorance   of  the    inhabit- 
ants keep  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  this  district  at  the 
lowest  possible  level.     Tlie  men  are  chiefly  employed 
in  fishing,  and  the   Southern  traveller  will  be  surprised 
to  see  women  drawing  the  harrow,  and,  in  droves  like 
horses,  carrying  the  peat  from  the  moors  into  Stomo- 
way. 

Compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Long  Island,  Lewis  Rivers, 
may  be  said  to  possess  rivers  ;  but  in  any  other  situation 
they  would  attract  little  uotice.  The  largest  are  at  Loch 
Stomoway,  Loch  Keuhuvalig',  and  Lgch  Roi<i:,  the  last 
of  which  is  somewhat  distinguished  by  a  salmon-fishery. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  Harris,  are  great  numbers  of  fresh-  LakM. 
water  lakes,  all   communicating  with  the  sea  by  little 
streams  which  the  salmon  begin  to  ascend  about  the 
beginning  of  May.     The    harbours    round  the    coast,  Harl>o«ri. 
Lochs  Seaforth,  Scalpa,  Tarl)et.  Carloway,  Stomoway, 
&c.,  are  all  capacious  and  well  sheltered,  but  of  difficult 
navigation  from  the  number  of  small  Islands  they  con- 
tain.    Tliey  are  frequently  visited  by  shoals  of  herring^, 
and  the  seas  to  which  they  open  abound  in  cod  and 
ling.     Lewis  is  divided  into  four  parishes,  viz.  BarvcLa^  DivifioBi.' 
Loch\  Stomoway   and    I'ig,    containing:   altogether  a 
population  of  about  10,000.     The  village  of  S/orwoiray, 
the  market  town   of  Lewis,  contains  about  800  inha* 
bitants. 

Some  habits  are  to  be  found   in   the  population  of  Peculiar 
Lewis    connected    with   the    ancient    History    of    the  l»*b'*»* 
Western    Islands,    which   are   not   retained    elsewhere 
among    them,    nor    perhaps    anywhere    so    distinctly 
throughout  the  Highlands.      Numerous  fishing-boats 
are  generally  to  be  seen  about  the  Butt,  manned  each 
by  nine  men  rowing  eight  oars  in  double  banks,  a  prac 
tice  nowhere  else  to  be  observed.     **  The  ])eoplc  them- 
selves,** as  Dr.  Macculloch  remarks,  *•  are  also  strikingly 
dissimilar  to  the  general  population  of  the  Islands,  pre- 
serving their  unmixed  Danish  blood  in  as  great  purity 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Shetland,  and  probably  with  much 
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wydi  -nmains  eveet,  and  in  ethers  which  luive  Ml«ti 
iram  their  pkuscs.  I  c^ukl  not  discover  any  tfaees  af  a 
;  line  parallel  to  this  on  the  Western  side,  bat  «s  sooie 
tMkNoias  hmre  heen  SMde  in  the  immediete  Ticinity, 
it  is  possible  that  saoh  nay  have  origmaHy  existed, 
aptwithstandiny  the  superstitioos  fevarence  with  whioh 
4iM  Scots  in  geBcral  regard  those  rsmakis,  and  the  otre 
wkhsrhioh,  in  their  agricultaral  operationfi,  4bey  oom- 
•only  avoid  cannnittiag  any  injury  to  them.  The  hi- 
tvfsls  betvieen  tlie  stunts  are  from  8  to  10  frat  ar 
amre,  bat  it  is  probable  that  the  larger  spaces  have 
.sesuHad  from  the  falling  of  the  less  firmly  rooted  pillars 
which  occupied  those  places.  The  namber  af  stones 
in  the  circle  is  18,  independently  of  the  osHtral  aae ; 
«ri  the  number  in  the  whole  bailding,  either  erect  or 
.MCMitly  fidkn,  is  47. 

**  The  aspect  of  this  work  is  very  striking,  as  it  occo- 
•JMS  the  highest  situation  on  a  gentle  swelling  eminenee 
afmaar  land;  there  being  no  obfect,  not  even  a  reek 
ar«  stone,  to  divert  the  attention  and  diminish  the  im- 
pression which  it  makes.  The  circles  found  in  the  vict- 
-wStff  ate  less  perfect,  and  present  no  Knear  appendages ; 
ikkr  aTerage  disnwter  varies  from  40  to  50  feet,  and 
of  them  contains  four  aprights  placed  in  a  qoadraa- 
foim  within  its  area.  I  may  add  to  this  general 
■Dconat,  that  solitary  stones,  apparently  of  a  •momi- 
WMBtal  nature,  are  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  as 
wall  as  in  the  Island  of  Bemera,  and  in  other  parts  «f 


fl> 


Kot  far  from  this  monument  are  tiie  remains  of  one  of 
ikose  Blmctures  called  Pictish  towers,  connected  with  a 
aabCernuiean  passage,  which  is  believed  by  the  nathres 
to  reach  the  sea.  These  ruins  serve  to  show  at  how 
tnrly  an  Age  the  Islands  of  the  Hyperborean  Sea  were 
ptopled  by  a  race,  not  wholly  destitute  of  the  Arts  of 


The  only  Islands  of  any  considerable  siae  connected 
with  Harris  are  Taransa,  Scarpa,  and  Seal  pa.  Taremta, 
'wtnatad  at  the  opening  of  West  Loch  Tarbet,  consists 
of  taa>  lulls  of  inconsiderable  elevation  united  by  a  low, 


sandy  isthmus.    It  tias  abont  ISO  inhabitants.     Scarpa,    LEWIS, 
at  the  mouth  of  lioch  Ilesort,  Is  a  rocky  mountain  of       — 
gneiss  about  1000  feet  high.     Scalpa,  or  Glas  Island,  }^^^^^ 
at  the  entrance  of  East  £och  Tarbet,  is  a  low,  rocky        ^^^ 
island,  remarkable  only  for  its  light-house. 

To  the  estate  of  Uewis  belong  the  Flannan  iMlandt,  PUnnta 
whioh  lie  about  eig^t  leagues  to  the  North- West  of  the  I*!^- 
Oallan  Heed.  They  are  seven  in  number,  all  bounded 
by  rocky  clifis  of  about  100  feet  in  height.  The  largest  of 
them  appears  to  contain  about  80  acres,  the  second  per- 
haps 80,  the  remainder  are  of  much  saiaUer  dimensions. 
The  first  two  are  fiilly  stocked  with  sheep.  Tlie  annual 
tent  of  the  whole  is  i?  10,  a  price  paid  not  so  much  for 
tlia  grass  they  produce  as  for  the  birds  which  inhabit 
them.  Sea-fcMvl  of  many  species  take  up  their  abode 
Uettt  and  the  puffins  are  so  numerous  as  literally  to 
cover  the  g^und.  On  the  least  alarm,  these  feaiherad 
dMiristers  begin  a  concert,  which,  if  we  may  rely  on  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  is  far  from  inharmonious. 
The  terns  and  g^lls  squall  the  treble  parts,  the  auk 
tribe  sing  the  tenor,  while  the  basses  are  occasionally 
sounded  by  the  connorauts.  The  Flannan  Islands, 
like  Lewia  and  Harris,  are  entirely  compoaed  of  gnaiaa 
rock. 

The  Skiant,  or  Sacred  ItUmdi,  likewise  belong  to  SbUstldeib 
Lewis.  They  lie  seven  or  eight  leagues  to  the  East  af 
Loch  Seaforth,  and  are  three  in  number.  Gariveilan 
hxAEUan  a  Kily,  the  two  largest  of  the  group,  are  how- 
ever connected  by  an  isthmus  of  rolled  pebbles  which 
the  sea  rarely  covers.  They  are  each  about  two  miles 
in  circuit.  Eilan  fFily,  the  EWstemmost  and  the  least, 
lies  about  half  a  mile  off.  A  tradition  relates,  that  there 
axistad  in  the  Shiant  Isles  a  Chapel  dedicated  to  SL 
Coluraba,  and  It  derives  countenance  from  some  ruined 
walls  still  Visible  on  Eilan  a  Kily,  and  from  the  name 
of  that  Island,  which  signifies  *'  the  Island  of  the 
Church."  A  shepherd  resides  on  this  seqnestered  spot, 
who  has  charge  of  the  whole  group. 

If arUn,  ff^miern  Ithmdi,  1704 ;  Macculloch,  DeMftp- 
Hon  of  the  fFesUrn  Islands,  1S24. 


EETCICON,  ^ 

Lexico'orapht,        T     Gr.  Xcficoi',  a  book  in  which 
Xizicoora'phical,  Twords  (Xefci?)  are  explained. 
Lbxico'geapher.     3 


IW  iwiciiii  of  Mcieat  toomM,  now  immnubly  flxsd,  and 
tfmd  Is  a  imw  Tolunosy  [are]  yet,  after  the  toil  of  taccciiifs  AfW, 
■aisqnatc  and  delusive. 

Johntom,     Prf/act  to  the  Emgluk  Diotiomarj/, 

^'Wlwtker  ic  be  decreed  by  the  autkority  of  leaMin,  or  the  tyranny  of 
4|S0HBce,  tbat  of  ail  the  oandidatei  for  literary  praiaa,  the  nolMppy 
Jmoifi'iiyAir  boldf  the  loivest  place,  neither  YaoUy  nor  isteiftt 
ladled  bm  to  enqaire. 

Id.     Plan  of  an  Engikh  DicHomafy, 


-Soch  if  the  late  of  hapless  lexicography,  that  not  only  darki 
bst  light  impedes  and  distresses  it:  things  oisy  be  not  only  too  little, 
bat  too  BMch  known,  to  be  happily  illustrated. 

H,     Frefmce  to  the  Bnglitk  Didionarg. 

LETfSERA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  ^^- 
-geneiio,  order  Superflua.  Generic  character:  calyx 
scariose;    receptacle  chaffy;    down  chafiy;  disk  plu- 


,  *1  Skinner  says.  Old  Fr.  liable,  fr 
;8s,  >  Her  ;  Let.  lig-are,  to  bind ;  q,  d,  li. 
:.    J  bilU,  obligabUis,  that  may  be  boi 


from 

liga- 

bound 


Ten  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 


LFAfeLE, 

Li'ablenbss 

Liabi'lity 
or  oblig^. 

Hiat  may  be  bound  or  obliged,  compelled,  subject, 
subservient,  or  exposed  to. 

Yet  if  my  name  were  fyable  to  feare, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  aooyd 
€o  soone  as  tbat  tpare  Cassias. 

Skaktpeart.    /aiSaie  Gaaor,  IdLIII. 

Whatever  man  possesses,  Ood  hath  lent 

And  to  his  auait  liable  is  eTer, 
To  reckon  how,  and  where,  and  when  he  spent. 

P.  Fletcher,    Agaimt  a  Rich  Man  detpiwtg  Poverty. 

Yet  even  tliere  [in  Heaven  itself]  is  an  inlet  for  ambition,  though 
not  for  lust,  a  hablenete  to  the  flltniaeis  of  the  spirite,  though  not 
of  the  acsb. 

iimmmomi.     HbrAs,  ^ol.  iv.  fol.  51 1.     Sermon  7. 

Upon  which  general  state  of  men  (so  implicated  in  guilt,  so  ^j^io^ 
to  wrrth)  is  consequent  a  necessity  cither  of  condemnation  and 
panishment,  or  of  owrcy  and  pardon. 

IfbrAi^  vol.  il  fol  77.    £trmmlt. 
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ITION  to  tile  Infernal  Oods ;  first,  honeyed  wine,  fiLtXtKpjrov ; 
secondly,  wine  itself;  thirdly,  water.  (Od.  xi.  23.) 
The  Libations  of  ^neas  on  a  like  occasion,  are  less 
Astinctly  marked ;  the  Priest  first  poured  wine  betweeh 
the  horns  of  the  victims,  for  their  consecration,  (JEn.y'u 
244.)  and  when  the  entrails  were  placed  in  the  fiames, 
he  ponred  oil  upon  them ;  (234.)  more,  as  it  maybe  ima- 
gined, to  heighten  the  blaze,  than  to  (ipratify  any  pecu* 
liarity  in  Pluto's  taste.  It  may  be  added,  that  Libations 
were  always  offered  in  bumpers.  It  was  irreverent  to 
present  to  the  Gods  any  thing  which  was  imperfect. 
Hence  the  expression  of  common  occurrence,  eT«rre- 
^ctr  Kparijpa^  coronare  pocula  ;  and  for  the  application, 
Athensus  has  cited  Aristotle.  A^urroTcXiyv  I*  iv  -rw  2i//*- 
«o#ii^  ifrtfirly^  on  iHev  KoXofioy  vpoaif)epofi€v  t/>o«  tovy 
^fovt,  oXXJ  TcXcftt  KOI  JXa,  to  ce  vXijpe^,  rcKeiov  kart, 
Ti  M  trrt^iVf  xKflpiiitriy  ttva  <nifialv€t.     (xv.  5.) 

Pliny  has  offered  some  cautions  respecting  the  use  of 
Wines  in  Libation,  from  which  it  appears  that  certain 
causes  rendered  them  utncoploi,  •*  Forasmuch  as  our 
Life  standeth  much  upon  Religion  and  divine  service, 
we  are  to  understand  that  it  is  held  unlawful  to  offer 
iroto  the  Gods,  before  Sacrifice,  the  Wine  of  any  vine 
that  kath  not  been  cut  and  pmned  ;  or  that  hath  been 
smitten  and  blasted  with  lightning ;  or  standing  near  to 
a  jebbit  or  tree  whereon  a  man  hath  hanged  dead  ;  or 
tlie  grapes  whereof  have  been  troden  by  men  whose 
leggs  or  feet  have  been  wounded ;  neither  is  that  wiue 
allowable  for  this  purpose,  which  hath  been  pressed  and 
nm  ftovci  the  refuse  of  grape-stones  and  skins  once 
braised  and  crushed  in  the  Presse;  or,  last  of  all,  if  the 
grapes  have  been  filed  by  any  ordure  or  dung  falne 
finm  above  thereupon.  Moreover  Greeke  Wines  are 
lejected  from  this  holy  use,  because  they  have  water  in 
tbcm.''  (HoUand,  xiv.  19.) 

Libation  was  used  by  the  Ancients  not  only  in  their 

Temple  rites,  but  even  at  their  banquets,  when  they 

poured  some  small  portion  of  wine,  either  on  the  table 

or  OB  the  g^und.     It  is  needless  to  cite  passages  for 

the  existence  of  this  custom,  which  must  be  familiar  to 

Cfery  reader ;   although  Macrobius   has  strangely  ex- 

pifSBcd  surprise   that  it  was   practised   by  Dido;    to 

whom  ho  supposes  such  a  perversion,  as  he  calls  it,  of 

aidigious  ceremony  was  permitted,  as  it  were  jure 

ihrim^  because  she  was  a  Queen.  (Sat  iii,  11.)  Surely 

ho  amsl  have  forgotten  the  orgies  of  the  suitors  of 

FcMlope,  (Od  2.  425.)  and  the  look  which  Achilles 

OMi  to  Heaven,  before  he  drank  in  his  tent,  and  poured 

tho  vain  Libation  for  the  safety  of  Patroclus.     (//.  IT. 

tSl.)     Athensus  has  claimed  for  this  custom  the  re* 

Molcot  antiquity,  rjp  At*   ttpxv^  ^^  A**"    arcvttiw  atro^e^ 

^•fdp99  To«t  a€o«».  (x.  7.)     The  rite,  under  the  Imperial 

Government  of  Rome,  was  desecrated  by  application  to 

the  Emperors.    To  swear  by  the  Genius  of  Augustus, 

aad  to  pour  Libations  for  his  safety,  is  a  practice  men- 

tknwd  by  Dio  Cassius,  not  only  at  public,  but  at  private 

fcaota,  (60.)  and  it  is  plainly  alluded  to  by  Horace. 

{Cmm.  rr.  5.) 

Hme  ad  vima  redii  /<r/ift,  ei  aiierU 

TVsMnttt  odMibH  Drum 
TV  wuUtA  preeej  te  prosequitur  wmto 

De/uoo  pateriM, 

libations  to  their  mistresses  must  have  been  devoted 
with  a  good  grace  by  the  bon»  compagnons  of  Antiquity ; 
bat  if  the  passage  in  Athenceus  be  not  corrupt,  (x.  7. 
p.  427.  Ed.  Casaub.)  which  represents  them  as  offered 


LIBEL. 


to  their  Schoolmasters,  it  is  probable  that  the  wine,  now  UBATFON 
and  then,  was  spilt  but  grudgingly.  There  is,  indeed* 
an  old  Lady  in  Plautus  who  honestly  enough  avows 
that  she  thinks  she  might  apply  the  fragrant  draught  to 
a  better  purpose  than  that  of  Libation,  and  who  appears 
to  consider  it  as  little  more  than  downright  waste, 
although  she  is  pouring  out  to  the  tutelary  Goddess  of 
her  own  trade. 

fViittf ,  de  pauio  paululum  hoc  tibi  dabo^ 
Hand  lubader.     Nam  tibi  awumtei^  propimmnte§f 
Fimtm  potemle9  dant  omne$ :  uuki  kaud  t^tpe 
Eveniuni  taU*  Mwreditatet, 

Lena,  in  Cureui.  i.  2. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  custom,  which  may  still  be 
observed  at  every  alehouse  door,  of  emptying  on  the 
grround  the  few  last  drops  which  remain  in  the  glass  or 
pot  afler  drinking,  is  a  remnant  of  tlie  Pagan  Libation  ? 

LIBBARD.     See  Leopard. 

LI'BEL,  r.  •^     Fr  libeile;  It.  libdlo;  SpJibdo;  Lat. 

Li'bel,  n.      I  libellus ;  a  little  book,  from  liber,  a  book. 

Li'beller,     >As  the  Fr.  UbeUe, 

Li'belling,  I      A  libel  or  defamatory  book,  &c. ;  also 

Li^BELLOUs.  j  a  writ,  citation,  process,  containing  the 
substance  of  the  suit ;  or  (more  properly)  the  original 
declaration  upon  any  action  ;  also  a  bill,  certificate, 
quest,  or  supplication  in  writing. 

That  hii  sende  him  lU>etj 


&  esste  (asked)  ek  articles. 


R.  Ohuee$ierf  p.  498. 


And  it  hath  ben  seid,  whosoercre  leveth  his  wyf,  give  he  to  hir  a 
iibei  of  forsaking.  fflcii/.     Malt  hew ^  ch.  v. 

Mav  I  Dot  axe  a  iibet^  sire  sompnour, 
And  answere  ther  by  my  procuratour 
To  twicbe  things  as  men  wold  appoften  me  ? 

Chauctr,     The  Sompnoitres  Ta/Cf  v.  7177. 

What's  this  bot  libeiting  against  the  senate. 
And  blazoning  our  iniustice  euery  where? 

Shakepeare,     7i/jm  AndromeuM^  fol.  47. 

There  bath  been  published  this  present  year  of  1592  t.libei  that 
gifeth  to  none  of  the  rest  in  malice  and  untruths;  though  inferior  to 
most  of  them. in  penning  and  stile. 

Bacotu     H'orktj  vol.  ii.  p.  26.     Obtervaiums  oh  a  Libti. 

Which  laws  have  ever  pronounced  these  two  sorts  of  ncn  ;  the 
one,  conspirators  against  the  persons  of  princes;  the  other,  libtUert 
against  their  good  fame ;  to  be  such  enemies  uf  common  society  as  are 
not  to  be  chehahedj  no  not  by  enemies. 

Id.     Jb,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

It  is  strange  what  a  number  of  Hbelloui  and  defamatory  books  and 
writings,  and  in  what  variety,  with  what  art  and  cunning  handled, 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  through  the  world  in  all  languages  againrt 
ber  majesty  and  her  government.  /</.     76.  p.  25. 

— — ^  Could  I  raise  up 
From  fields  Klysian,  fabling  .^sop, 
1  would  accuM!  him  to  his  face 
For  iibeUing  the  four-foot  race. 

Swift.     The  beoiCt  Con/estion  to  the  Prieit, 

And  indeed  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  greater  errour,  than  that 
which  fools  are  apt  to  fall  into,  and  knaves  with  good  reason  to  en* 
courage^  the  mistaking  a  satirist  for  a  iibeUer. 

Pvpe,    Hormce.     SatircM  and  Epietlee,    Adoertitemeni, 

Whose  names  the  muse  disdaining,  holds  i*  th'  dark. 
Thrust  in  the  villain  herd  without  a  mark  ; 
With  parasites  and  idtei'tpawmimg  imps, 
Intriguing  fops,  dull  jesters,  and  worse  pimps. 

Dn/den,     Aboalom  and  Achiiophei, 

It  was  a  full  assembly  of  rational  beings,  convened  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  rational  entertainment,  where  the  ears  were  not  in  danger  of 
being  insulted  by  ribaldry,  nor  the  understanding  Hbelied  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  tally.  The  Obeenrer.    No.  43. 
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In  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  and  of  the  Rings  who 
immediately  preceded  him,  when  the  EcclesiasticaL 
Coucfts^  acting  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church  to  which 
they  belonged,  resorted  to  every  expedient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  their  power  and  eitendiiig  their 
jurisdiction,  a  practice  arose  in  them  of  entertaiiitng 
suits  relating  to  the  right  of  freehold,  to  debt,  to  tres- 


Aad  altboiigh  ye  reccHie  not  forthwith  y«  ye  aske,  yet  dtttratt  not   LIBERAI* 
the  bouDtifuloen  &  liberakiie  of  your  father. 

UJai/.    AlaUkmif,  Qh.  vil 
Sewerlv  it  is  a  gift,  and  favour  of  the  Lorde^ 
Liberauf  to  gpende  our  goods,  the  grounde  of  all  discorde. 

Surrcjf.     EedetUuiett  ch.  ii. 

la  then  [Cambridge  aod  Ozibrd]  the  vae  of  the  toonga^  philo* 
iophie,  and  the  libercUl  scienctet,  beaides  the  profound  studie«  of  the 

^K  aa  >  I  ■       I  — a^  *■■■■■  ^1a  ^  ^  _  .1       A  K_   1— ___  _!_*■_  &  ta  II  • 


passes,  and  to  divers  other  subjects,  the  cognizance  of     ciuiU  l«w,  phyticke,  and  theologie,  are  dailye  taught  and  had. 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  Courts  of  Common     -«Win«*«/.    The  DetcripOon  of  England,  ch.  iii.    Of  Fmvfrsitiei. 

The  King  of  England  vied  great  liberalUie  in  bestowing  his  tre^ 
tiue  fpMlie  amoDgst  knigbta  and  other  men  of  warre. 

Id,     Richard  /.     Anno  1 191. 
The  rest,  that  made  either  additiooa  or  correetiooa,  [to  the  lawa,] 
were  commended  to  all  posterity  for  roes  of  no  less  virtue,  and  no 
less  liberaUg  beneficial  to  their  countries,  than  the  greatest  and  most 
prosperous  conquerors  that  ever  governed  them. 

Ralegh,     Uistorg  of  the  Worlitf  book  ii.  ch.  it.  sec.  3. 

ii.  So  from  the  hberig,  we  descend  to  the  prerogative :  Christ*8 
liberatum.  Here  !«  the  glorious  prerogative  of  the  Sod  of  Ood,  to  be 
the  deliverer  or  redeemer  of  his  people. 

Hall,     Sermon  n,     Ckri^tian  Liberty  laid  ftrih. 


and  in  order  to  prevent  the  party  aggrieved  from 
applying  to  the  latter  for  a  writ  of  Prohibition  to  stop 
such  iHegal  proceedingp^,  the  Judges  of  the  Ecclesias- 
ticdl  Courts  used  to  refuse  the  Defendant  a  copy  of  the 
Liiitl  exhibited  sgainst  him.  To  remedy  this  grievance 
the  Stat  2  Henry  V.  c.  3,  enacted,  '*  that  at  what  time 
the  Libel  is  grantahle  by  Law,  it  nray  be  granted  and 
delivered  to  the  party  without  any  difficulty."  The  ex- 
pression in  the  Statute,  "  grantable  by  Law/*  shows  that 
the  refusal  of  a  copy  was  even  then  as  illegal,  as  it  was 
imjust  and  unreasonable ;  and  that  the  Statute  intro- 
duced no  novelty,  but  was  merely  passed  in  affirmance 
of  the  ancient  practice.  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  at- 
tempted to  evade  this  Statute,  by  holding  that  the  pro- 
clamation or  reading  aloud  of  the  Libel  was  a  sufficient 
dtlivery  within  its  meaning ;  the  superior  Courts,  how 
ever,  thought  otherwise,  and  stopped  the  proceedings  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  by  a  writ  of  prohibition. 

LIBELLULA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  NermopU" 
nwf  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  LibelltUada,  formed 
by  Lmn&us,  and  restricted  by  Fahricius. 

Generic  character.  Wings  extendetl  horizontally  in 
icpose ;  head  nearly  globular,  with  very  large  contfgu* 
OBI  eyes  the  lips  closing  the  mouth. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  deprena,  Linnaeus. 
Amid  common  on  heath  and  hedges  uear  water. 


LraERAL. 

LlBBRA^LITY, 

Li'bbealizi, 
Li'bbiully, 
Li'bbrate, 
Libxra'tion, 

Ll^BERATOH, 

L/bbbty, 
JjafmEMTiHEfOdj, 

Li'bbBTINE,    71. 

lafnMvnNAGE, 
Li'bbrtinism.  J 


Fr.  liberal ;  It  liherale ;  Sp. 
liberal ;  Lat.  liber  alii,  Fr.  liberti; 
It.  liberta  ;  Sp.  libertad ;  Lat.  ^t6er- 
las,  from  the  Lat.  liber,  free,  and 
this,  perhaps,  from  libere^  to  do  as 

4  it  pleases  us.     See  Vossius,  (in  v. 

(Liber,)  \*ho  is  in  doubt. 

Liberal ;  free ;  free  by  birth,  and 
consequently,  having  the  character- 
istics of  a  gentleman,  g.  o.  gentle, 
generous 


Wheo  complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  consider'd,  and  speedily 
reform'd,  then  ia  the  utmost  bound  of  civil  libeHg  attain'd,  that  wise 
men  look  for. 

mUon,     Work;  vol.  i.  p.  141.     Of  VmUcemtd  Primtimf. 

By  vertue  of  an  act  granted  out  of  the  senat,  the  KberHnea  (i.  the 
sonnes  of  freed-men)  were  enrolled  into  the  foure  tribes  of  the  citie. 

HoUand,     Uvmu,  book  xJv.  foL  12ia 

What  is  this,  but  to  baffle  aad  aflWmt  that  sacred  power,  which  is 
entrusted  to  govemmeat ;  and  to  profesa  oureselve<t,  not  literiiueB^  but 
licentiates  of  disorder  ? 

Hall.     Sermon  27.     Chri$tian  Liberty  laid  forth. 

If  bi3  private  condition  represented  him  a  kind  of  libertine,  he 
assumed,  together  with  the  publick  person,  a  more  grave  and  circum- 
spect behaviour.  Baker,     Chariot  IL    Anno  1659. 

A  writ  of  error,  not  of  libertiam,  that  those  two  principal  leaders  of 
reformation  may  not  now  come  to  bo  sued  in  a  bill  of  licence,  to  the 
icaadal  of  our  Church. 

Milton,     Worho,  vol.  i.  p.  278.      The  Judgement  of  Martin  Bueer 
concerning  Divorce, 

[He  would]  have  continued  a  slave  in  Aegypt,  rather  than  thus  be 
circumcised  in  Canaan,  have  been  bored  through  Uie  ear  by  his  old 
master,  rather  than  thus  dignified  with  the  title  of  freeman,  and  de* 
nied  the  liberimiem  that  belongs  to  it. 

Hammond.     Works,  vol.  iv.  fol.  486.     Sermon  3, 

Yea,  what  speak  I  of  divinity  P  Even  modest  Heathens  would  hiss 
this  librrtinitme  ofT  the  stage. 
Hall,     Horkt,  voL  iii.  fol.  847.     Caiet  of  Conodence,  dec.  iv.  2. 

Let  them  find  by  experience,  that  the  mo9t  liberal  has  alwavs 
nost  plenty,  with  esteem  aod  coameudation  to  boot,  and  they  wiU 
qeickly  learn  to  practise  it 

Locke.     ^'»rkt,  vol.  iii.  (oL  47.     Of  Edncaiion,  sec.  110.  3. 


creatures. 


No.  292. 


Free ;  in  giving  or  bestowing,  and 
€OMIt[liently,  bounteous,  munificent.  The  decency  then  that  is  to  be  observed  in  UberaUtg,  seems  to  coo* 

Idbertine;  a  free  man ;  one  free,  (from  all  restraint  of  litt  io  its  bewg  performed  with  such  cheerfulness,  as  may  express 

■oral  or  Reliirious  order  or  discipline.)  immoral,  irrelf-  ***«  godlike  pleasure  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  obliging  one's  fellow 

pomK 

JUbertjf ;  freedom  ;  power  or  ability  to  act  as  we 
wU,  to  aei  unrestrainedly  or  uncontioedly.  And  see 
the  Quotations  from  Locke. 

Wsr-linULe  creatvns  schal  be  delyoerid  fro  seruagt  of  oompcioini 
iMH^SkcHa  of  the  glorie  of  the  sones  of  God. 

IVtolif.     Romagnct,  ch.  viii. 


PtrlW very  ereaturee  shal  be  delinered  fro  the  bondage  of  cor* 
''    isio  the  gkmoue  Ubortgo  of  the  soaeea  of  God 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 


SpectiUor. 

Neither  am  I  ignorant,  but  I  may  joatly  be  condemned  for  many 
of  those  (salts  of  which  1  have  too  liberadig  arraigned  ihera. 

Ihydon,     yirgii*    uEneidf  book  liu 

So  that  the  idea  of  liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  agent  to 

do  or  forbear  any  particular  action,  according  to  the  determination  or 

thought  of  the  miod,  whereby  either  of  them  is  preferred  to  the  other. 

Locke,     fVorkty  voL  i.  foL  99.     Of  Human  Underetanding,  book  ii. 

ch.  jkxi.  sec.  8. 


The  natural  Hbertg  of  mao,  ia  to  Im  free  from  any  superior  power 
on  earth,  and  not  to  be  under  the  will  or  legislative  authority  of  man, 

but  to  have  only  the  law  of  Nature  for  his  rule The  liberty 

•u«»  .»  ,K*  «...^.^  »u-»  I     •  I    •  *r„.  .     of  man  in  society,  is  to  be  under  no  other  legislative  power,  but  that 

»,chf.    The  D^  ofAp<,^»,  .h.  n.      •  ^  ^^  ,,„  ^  ^,„>,  „f  „y  ,.„^  but  «hat  that  legUUtira  ,hM 

For  w.l  ,.  knowen,  that  youre  llh^  grace  .n.l  mercie  .trelchen  ?|"'i**!r?'??  m  '?8«™V/-"J^!!JL--  hook  ii   .h.  iv  -c  22 

-1  fortUr  into  goodnease,  than  don  oure  outragiouj  gilte*  and  tw  '''■     **  ™'-  "'  '"'•      **       ■^  **'"*"'"**'  ''~*  "*  '"•  "* "°-  '"'* 
iMa  wick.dBeM..  After  the  same  rotnoer  of  ((leakiog,  Saint  Paul  ttylei  the  Ubtralila 

CAatterr.     Tke  Tab  0/  Me/iitm,  p.  1 19.  of  th*  Macaioniaa  ChutdMa  to  tbt  poor,  "  the  grace  of  Qod  beMowed 
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PBTA.  tries  beyond  Mooni  Atlas,  could  have  occasioned  the 
confusion  which  prevails  in  their  accounts.  The  Arabs 
are  better  gruides.  The  whole  of  the  Northern  coast 
they  term  AI  Berberiyyah,  t.  e.  the  land  of  the  Berbers. 
The  Southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas,  from  the  Wdhlit 
(Oases)  to  Cape  Ndn,  on  the  Western  coast,  Bil&du-l- 
jeHd,  L  e,  the  Land  of  Dates,  is  justly  supposed  by  Leo 
Afiricanusj  (p.  5.)  to  be  the  ancient  Numidia,  and  the 
Desert  (Sahr^)  lying  between  that  Country  and  Negro* 
land,  (Bil&du-s-sddin,)  to  be  the  Libya  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  This  inhospitable  region  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  occupied  by  wandering  Tribes.  Its 
different  tracts  were  therefore  anciently,  as  at  present, 
distinguished  by  the  Nations  inhabiting  them.  1. 
The  Gsetiili  (FacToOVoi)  were  the  most  Western :  they 
were  divided  into  the  Autololes,  (Lucan,  iv.  677. 
MtnoXarai,  Ptolem.  iv.  6.)  who  extended  from  the  shores 
of  the  Ocean  far  into  the  interior ;  the  Banjurs,  (fiapiov- 
foi,)  who  appear  to  have  been  stationed  more  to  the 
19orth  and  East;  and  the  Vesuni  or  Nesuni,  (as  in 
several  MSS.,)  who  appear  to  have  settled  apart  from 
the  rest,  on  the  confines  of  Negroland.  They  per. 
haps  came  from  the  South,  were  always  changing  their 
ibode,  and  by  degrees  expelled  or  extirpated  the 
IfaoTUsii  and  Masscesyli,  their  Northern  neighbours. 
(FKn.  Y.  2.)  2.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  Libyan 
Nations  was  the  Garamantes,  separated  from  the 
Gtttali  by  an  extensive  Desert,  and  bounded  on  the 
Esat  by  the  Augilse  and  Troglodytoe.  (P.  Mela,  i.  4.) 
lliey  were  probably  bounded  on  the  South  by  wander- 
ing Chetulian  Tribes,  fbr  their  position  towards  the 
North-East  part  of  the  Libyan  Desert  is  determined  by 
Garmma  and  Augila,  (as  the  nomade  Arabs  still  pco- 
Boonee  those  names,)  Jermah,  or  Jaramah,  being  in 
%e  North,  and  14°  East,  and  Adjilah  in  29""  1^  North, 
f  !•  46'  45"  East.  Ptolemy  {loc,  ciL)  places  them 
between  the  sources  of  the  Bagradas  (fiat^pata^)  and 
the  marsh  called  Nuba.  {Sovfia,)  That  river,  he  says 
above,  rises  in  Mount  Usargala,  {Ohaap^aXd,)  the 
centre  of  which  he  places  in  83°  20'  20"  East,  and  the 
Manh  Nuba  in  50°  15'  East*  3.  The  Nigrit®,  (N«7/)i'. 
fai  and  ^iyp^jat,)  or  people  inhabiting  the  banks 
«f  the  Nigir,  (o  NA/ci/,.  Ptol.  iv.  6.  Nigris,  Plin. 
▼.4.)  from  whom,  according  to  Pliny,  (v.  8.)  the  river 
Keeived  its  name.  He  calls  them  ^Ethiopians,  but 
Fomponius  Mela  (i.  4.)  makes  them  a  different  people ; 
i  €.  the  Western  Ncfrroes  were  called  Nigrita,  the 
Eastern  iEthiopes.  Pliny,  indeed,  (vi.  30.)  places  the 
Western  Ethiopians  {/Ethiopen  tiittperii)  near  the  Pro- 
■Mmtory  called  the  Western  Horn,  QEaircpiov  tcipat,) 
fomr  days'  sail  beyond  the  volcano  named  the  Chariot  of 
tlie  Gods.  (OfWK  o  X7A*«)  At  a  distance  from  the  sea, 
and  to  the  East  of  that  mountain,  Ptolemy  (p.  110.) 
^ees  the  Perorsi.  (Uepopffol,)  These  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  Southern  Tribes  in  Western  and  Central 
Africa  of  whom  the  Ancients  had  any  knowledge. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  following 
places  are  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  setting  out  from  the 
extremity  of  Mount  Atlas  and  the  Island  of  Ceme. 
(Kv)^.) 

Voatht  of  tbe  l\j?er  Sobus 9^  C  B.  22**  C  N. 

"  Salathua 9  20        22     0 

Chusarit 10    0        2140 

latiimiriaB  or  OanDariftn  Prumootory 9  30        27  30 

•  Though  neither  the  longitudes  nor  Utitudei  of  Ptolem^cao  be 
depended  upon  as  guides,  ihey  serve  to  show  his  notion  of  Uie  r«U- 
tive  exteat  and  poeitioB  of  the  placet  he  mentions. 

▼0L«  zxnr. 


Moaths  of  the  Ophisdet  (Serpent  River)  ••'. .  1<P  <y  B.  20^  O'  N«      LIBYA. 

RiftfNuius 10    0  18  20          n^^^^i,^ 

The  Soloentian  Promontory,  or  Cape  Solois  ~    ^    ^ 

(X«x#iif) 9  30  17  30 

Mouths  of  the  Massa 10  30  16  30 

Daras   10     0  15     0 

The  Great  Hsrbour 10     0  14    0 

The  Arsinarian  Promontory 8     0  12     0 

The  Rhyssadian  Promontory  8     0  1 1  30 

On  the  Western  Gulf. 

Mouths  of  theTrachiris 9  30  11     0 

PeriphOsian  or  Perphosgus  Harbour 11     0  10  30 

Cape  Clear  (K«/«^0»  ««(«») 12  30          9  30 

Mouths  of  the  River  Nia    13  30           9     0 

Western  Horn  Promontory  ('Enri^Mv  »/^«f)..  13     0           8     0 

Mouths  of  the  Masitholus 14  30          6  20 

Hypodromus  uf  Ethiopia 14     0          5  30 

Tlie  Mountains  are  as  follows : 

Mandrus,  whence  flow  all  the  rivers  from  the 

Salathus  to  the  Massa,  has  its  centre  in  ...  14  0  19  0 
Salapola,  or  Sagapola,  which  gives  rise  to  the 

Subus 13     0        22     0 

Rhysadius,  whence   flows  the  Stachir,  (Zr*- 

;^ii^,)  which  forms  the  Marsh  Olonia 17     0         11     0 

Theon  Ochema  (the  Chariot  of  the  Goiis)  gives 

rise  to  (he  River  Ma«itholus 19     0  5    0 

Caphas,  whence  the  River  Daratus  (or  Daras) 

flows '. 17     0         10     0 

Usargala,  whence  flows  the  Bagradas 33     0         20  30 

—  Mouth  of  the  Bagradas,  which  flows 

throuffh  the  Province  called  Africa,  in 31     0        32  40 

Mount  Girgiris,  whence  the  Cinyps,  (Kixrv^,) 

or  Cinyphus,  rises  in '. 42     0         25     0 

— —  Thula,  of  which  the  centre  is  in 38     0         10     0 

The  Valley  of  the  Garamantes  (li  r«^«^«fri«jk 

pm^y^'in 50     0  10     0 

Mount  Arualtis,  or  Argalt«s 35     0  3     0 

—  Arangas 47  30  2     0 

From  the  Gir,  {i  Fii^,)  a  very  large  nver,  flow- 
ing in  the  interior  and  joining  Mount  L'sar- 

gala  to  the  Garamantic  valley,  there  is&ues 

abranchin 42    0        16    0 

This  branch  forms  the  marshes  called  Che- 

Ifloide,  of  which  the  centre  is  in 49     0         20     0 

This  stream  is  said  to  fail,  and  having  flowed 
under  ground,  to  issue  as  another  ri>er,  the 
Western  extremity  of  which  is  in 46     0         16     0 

But  its  Kastera  extremity  forms  the  Marsh 

Nmha,orNQba 50     0         15     0 

The  Rivir  Nigir,  (i  Siyu^f)  which  unites  Mount 
Mandrus  and  Thala,  forms  the  Marsh  Ni- 
gritesin   15     0         18     0 

To  the  North  it  has  two  branches  at  Mount 
Sagapola  and  Mount  Usargala :  to  the  East 
only  one,  near  which  is  the  Libyan  Marsh, 
placed  in 35    0         16  30 

To  the  South  one  branch,  at  the  River  Daras, 

(Tiw^d}Mj)itt 25     0         17     0 

The  Islands  adjacent  to  Libya  in  the  Western  Ocean 

are: 

Cerne,  (K^n,)  in 5*  0' E.  25M0'  N. 

Autolala,  {* AtfT§kmXM,)  or  the  Island  of  Juno 

and  the  Sun 8     0        23  50 

The  Fortunate  Islands,  (*A«  7wy  fiaxapwy  p^<roi,)  six 

in  number,  viz. : 

Inaccessible  IsUnd,  C A«^#r»f,)  in !<>  O'  £.  16*  O'  N* 

The  Island  of  Juno 10  15  15 

PiuiUla 10  14  15 

Casperia,  (K«re-M/«) 10  12  30 

Canaria 10  11     0 

Centuria,  or  Penturia 10  10  30 

Many  Tribes  of  inferior  note  are  likewise  enumerated 
by  Ptolemy,  and  he  has  g^ven  the  positions  of  several 
towns  or  cities ;  but  as  most  of  them  are  named  by 
scarcely  any  other  writer,  and  few  of  them  can  be 
traced  in  the  names  or  sites  of  places  at  present  known, 
it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  notice  them  fur- 
ther here.     Many  attempts  hate  been  made,  with  more 
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LICHEN»  in  BUany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Crypto^ 
gamia,  natural  order  JlgiB.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  Species  Plantarum  of  Linnaeus,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed only  eighty-one  Species,  more  then  a  thousand 
new  ones  have  been  discovered :  nearly  four  hundred 
of  these  are  natives  of  England,  and  are  figured  in 
Sowerby's  English  Botany.  The  inconvenience  of  re- 
taining this  gpreat  number  of  species  in  one  genus,  and 
the  facility  with  which  they  are  arranged  into  groups, 
caused  the  natural  order  of  Lichen es  to  be  established  : 
the  method  of  Acharius  is  generally  adopted. 

Definitions  of  the  terms  employed. 

ilfApothecia.    The   fructification,    usually  of  a  concave 
roundish  appearance,  usually  of  a  darker  colour  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  plant. 
naUus,   The  frond  or  general  substance  of  the  plant 

btaring  the  Apoihecia, 
Spomles,  Powdery  granules  contained  in  the  Apothecia^ 
•Hppofltd  to  be  the  seed. 

Tribe  L     iDiornALAMi. 

Apothecia  of  a  different  substance  and  colour  from 
the  ml  of  the  plant. 
Simple,  the  substance  powdery  or  cartilaginous. 
Apoiheda  destitute  of  a  raised  border. 
Genus  1.     Spiloma.    Generic  character:  Apothecia 
ihapeless,  without  a  border ;  powdery,  in  an  uninter- 
ivpted  erust.     There  are  sixteen  species  described. 

Genus  2.  Solorina.  Generic  character  :  plant  folia- 
ceoos.  lobed ;  veiny  or  fibrous  with  down ;  Apothecia 
mmdishf  covered  by  a  coloured  membrane,  and  con- 
tanring  a  solids  cellular  parenchyma. 

Two  species,  both  natives  of  England  Eng,  BoL, 
Mm.  2S8,  498. 
Apothecia  with  a  raised  border. 
Genus  8.  Lbcidba.  Generic  character :  plant  vary- 
iig,  cnistaceous,  spreading,  uniform,  or  leafy ;  Apothe* 
db  seulelliform,  sessile,  surrounded  by  a  cartilaginous 
MBiliiaue ;  the  disk  of  the  same  substance  as  the  raised 
■wdei. 

TW  species  are  numerous :  more  than  fifly  are  na^ 
thcs  of  England. 
'Geous   4.      Calicium.      Generic   character:    plant 
nntaccuusy   spreading;  Apothecia  cop-formed,  on   a 
fni-sCalk,  containing  a  compact,  powdery  mass. 

About  forty  species  :  several  are  natives  of  England. 
Rmg.  BoL,  Nos.  2501,  2502,  2503,  2.'>57. 

Genus  5.  Gyrophora.  Generic  character:  plant 
tbliaceous,  coriaceous,  or  cartilaginous ;  Apothecia 
mnd,  concave,  with  a  raised  border ;  sessile,  with  a 
Hack,  membranaceous  cover ;  the  disk  warty  or  plaited 
iuekclee. 

About  twenty  species.  Eng.  Bot.,  Nos.  1282,  522, 
■Vi  examples. 

Apothecia  formed  of  a  single  covering,  containing  a 
Mpmlar  micleus. 

IS  6.     EifDOCAapoN.     Generic  character :  Apo- 
globular,  within  the  substance  of  the  plant,  co- 
hj  a  thin  mfmbraiie,  with  an  orifice  rather  pro- 
oontaming  a  nucleus. 
About  twenty  species.     Nos.  177,  503,  1512,  1698, 
A9.  Boi^  are  eiamples. 

Tribe  2.     Canothalami. 

Apothecia  formed  partk  of  the  substance  of  the 
plant 


Apothecia  included  in  wart-like  receptacles. 
Genus  7.    Thelotrema.     Generic  character :  plant 
crustaceous,  cartilaginous,  flat,  spreading,  the  recepta- 
cles furnished  with  a  wide  pore  ;  Apothecia  containing 
a  nucleus,  with  a  double  covering. 

Five  species  have  been  described,  natives  of  England* 
Genus  8.  Pyrk^ula.  Generic  character:  plant 
crustaceous,  expanded,  uniform  ;  receptacle  formed  of 
the  thallus,  surrounding  at  the  base  a  single  thalamium» 
with  a  papillose  perithecium,  containing  a  globular 
nucleus. 

Five  species  have  been  described.  L.  viriduluM  and 
L,  thelostomus,  of  Eng,  Bot.^  are  examples. 

Genus  9.  Variolaria.  Generic  character :  Apih 
thecia  formed  from  the  crust ;  snbmarginate,  white,  in- 
cluding a  naked  nucleus. 

Apothecia  shield-like,  nearly  sessile ;  disk  differing 
in  colour  from  the  border,  which  is  formed  firom  the 
crust. 

Genus  10.  Urceolaria.  Generic  character:  disk 
of  the  Apothecia  concave,  coloured,  immersed  in  the 
crust ;  border  formed  from  the  crust,  and  of  the  sama 
colour. 

Eng,  BoL,  Nos.  450,  266,  2580  are  examples. 
Genus  11.     Lbcanora.     Generic  character:   Apo* 
thecia  thick,  sessile ;   disk   convex,   coloured ;    boitler 
thick,  somewhat  free,  formed  from  the  crust  and  of  the 
same  colour. 

The  species  are  numerous  ;  forty-five  have  been  dis* 
covered  natives  of  England,  and  are  figured  in  Eng, 
BoL  ;  Nos.  293,  294,  341,  982,  and  983  are  examples. 
Several  of  the  species  y'l'Id  a  dye.  L.  tartarea^  (Eng. 
BoLy  No.  156,)  called  Cudbear,  is  an  article  of  Com- 
merce used  for  dyeing  purple. 

Genus  12.  PAniHRLiA.  Generic  character:  plant 
foliaceous,  orbiculu  \  Uibcd,  fibrous  beneath  ;  Apothecia 
shield-like,  attached  by  a  central  point ;  disk  concave, 
coloured. 

Tne  species  are  numerous ;  about  forty  are  natives  of 
England. 

Genus  13.  Barrira.  Generic  character :  plant  car- 
tilaginous, branched,  the  margin  ciliated ;  Apothecia 
shield-like,  the  disk  coloured ;  border  formed  from  the 
frond. 

Six  species  are  natives  of  England. 
Genus  14.  Cetraria.  Generic  character:  plant 
membranaceous,  spreading,  lobed,  smooth ;  Apothecia 
shield-like,  and  obliquely  joined  with  the  margin ;  disk 
coloured,  concave  border  inflexed,  formed  from  the 
frond. 

The  most  remarkable  species  of  this  genus  is  the 
C.  Islandica,  the  celebrated  Iceland  Moss,  a  very  popular 
remedy  in  consumptions.  In  Iceland  it  is  made  into 
bread  by  the  natives. 

Genus  15.  Strict  a.  Generic  character:  plant  fo- 
liaceous, spreading,  lobed,^ubescent  on  the  under  side, 
with  hollow  spots ;  Apothecia  shield-like,  fixed  by  a 
central  point ;  disk  coloured,  flat ;  border  formed  from 
the  crust. 

There  are  six  species  of  this  genus,  natives  of  Engf- 
lafld,  figured  in  Eng.  BoL  S,  pulmonacea^  Liver- 
wort, possesses  the  same  medicinal  properties  as  the 
IceUind  Moss. 

Genus  16.  Peltidea.  Generic  character :  plant  fo- 
liaceous, lobed,  with  woolly  veins  beneath  ;  Apothecia 
orbicular,  on  produced  portions  of  the  fixmd;  disk 
coloured ;  border  thin,  formed  from  the  firoud. 
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BNOb      LICHENOPORA,%i  Zoology,  a  g^nns  of  Cot»l«  pro. 

RA.     posed  by  M.  De  France  for  a  species  ;  first  found  in  a 

r,      Ibssil  state,  but  lately  discovered  in  a  recent  state  (p  the 

[^     )lediterranean  by  M.  Deslonchamps. 
^^      Generic  character.     Coral  stony,  fixed,  orbicular,  with 
or  without  any  peduncle ;  upper  surface  porous,  or  with 
ridges  or  radiating  ranges  of  tubes. 

The  recent  species  is  L.  Lamorouxia,  Deslonchamps ; 
and  the  fossil  first  described  by  De  France  is  the  L. 
eritpa^  found  in  the  sand  near  Paris. 

LICHFIELD,  a  City  in  the  County  of  Stafford,  of 
Saxon  origin,  but  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Ro- 
man Etocetum,  It  is  variously  written  by  the  Monkish 
Chroniclers,  but  always  with  a  bearing  to  one  source, 
lAcidfiddt  Lichfeld,  Licethfield,  Licherftlde^  Lychefdd  ; 
and  the  received  belief  refers  it  to  Lich  Jitld^  the  field 
of  the  dead,  from  the  martyrdom  of  1000  Christians 
during  #ie  Persecution  of  Diocletian.  This  tradition 
has  been  adopted  by  Drayton. 

A  thousand  other  taints,  whom  Amphibul  had  taoght, 
Flying  the  Pagan  foe,  their  lives  that  strictly  sought, 
Were  slain,  where  Liehfieid  is,  whose  name  doth  rightly  sound 
Tliare  of  tbme  Christians  slain,  dettd/ieid,  or  burying  gronod. 

Poty-clbio^  zxir. 

Stokely,  however,  rejects  the  story,  and  renders  Lich  a 
morass. 

No  reason  is  assigned  for  the  distinction  which  the 
mean  Saxon  village  obtained,  when  Oswy,  the  Conqueror 
of  Ifercia,  erected  it  into  a  Bishopric  circiter  a.  d.  665. 
In  the  33d  of  Edward  III.  it  first  returned  two  Represen- 
tatives to  Parliament.  In  the  1st  of  Edward  VI.  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  City,  which,  together  with  a  circuit  of 
about  sixteen  miles,  forms  of  itself  a  distinct  County, 
holdingits  own  Courts.  One  of  these,  the  Court  of  Array, 
preserves  many  remnants  of  Antiquity.  It  is  held  on 
WhiUnonday,  in  the  Guildhall,  whence  it  is  immediately 
scQoomed  to  Greenhill,  an  open  mount  m  the  Parish  of 
8t  Michael,  on  which  a  temporary  bower  of  wood  is 
•  vected  for  the  occasion.  The  Officers  of  the  Court  are 
escorted  to  this  Tribunal  by  the  proper  authorities,  ac- 
companied with  morrice-dancers  and  armed  men,  who 
afterwards  attend  the  Sheriff  in  his  perambulation  of 
the  City,  dancing  and  discharging  fire-arms  in  the 
itrecU.  The  orip^in  of  this  Court  is  variously  ascribed 
to  Oswy  and  to  Henry  II. 
«.  L(chfield  stands  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Trent,  in  an 
agreeable  valley  environed  by  easy  hills,  almost  in  the 
CMtial  point  of  England.  It  is  probable  that  the  town 
waa  always  open,  for  no  vestiges  of  walls  exist.  Even 
a  Castle  of  ver}-  ancient  date  is  so  entirely  demolished 
that  its  site  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  Within  its 
walls  the  unhappy  Richard  II.  was  confined,  on  his  route 
to  London,  as  a  prisoner,  and  from  one  of  its  windows  he 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  at  escape.  A  sheet  of  water  still 
divides  the  town  into  two  portions,  the  City  and  the  Close, 
the  latter  being  of  exempt  jurisdiction,  and  wholly  inde- 
A  pendent  both  of  the  City  and  the  County.  TIlis  district, 
standing  on  hiirher  ground  than  the  rest  of  the  town, 
has  been  fortified,  and  during  the  Great  Rebellion 
oHered  vigorous  resistance  to  the  Parliamentary  army. 
la  one  of  the  assaults.  Lord  Brook,  a  zealous  Puritan, 
iWired  the  destruction  of  the  Cathedral,  and  implored 
.  divine  assistance  upon  his  attempt.  He  was  shot  dead 
'  as  he  advanced  by  a  gentleman,  who  marked  him  firom 
the  battlements  of  the  principal  steeple  ;  and  the  Super- 
stition of  the  times  did  not  fail  to  notice  that  his  pro- 
^ancncas  was  deservedly  visited  on  the  anniverAry  of 
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St  Chad,  the  Patron  of  the  Church  which  the  Fanatic     LICH* 
intended  tp  destroy.  FI£LD. 

The  CallMBdral  was  probably  originally  founded  by  ^^*v*"^* 
Oswy  when  he  established  the  See..  It  was  rebuilt  in  CtthednL 
A.  D.  700,  by  Bishop  Headda,  who  dedicated  it  to  a 
former  Bishop,  St;  Chad,  and  translated  his  remains  to 
it  from  their  original  place  of  interment  at  Stowe.  The 
greater  part  of  the  present  fabric  was  erected  by  Bishop 
Roger  de  Clinton.  His  successor,  Walter  de  Langton, 
in  1296,  erected  the  Mary  Chapel,  the  Cloisters,  and  a 
jpaagnificent  shrine  to  St.  Chad^  the  last  of  which  was 
demolished  by  the  Iconoclasts  at  the  Dissolution.  The 
injuries  which  the  Church  suflTered  during  the  Great 
Rebellion  were  repaired  by  Bishop  Hacket,  a  Prelato 
not  less  deservedly  rem^tobered  for  his  constancy  under 
Persecution  than  for  his  generosity,  who  was  elevated 
to  the  See  immediately  after  the  Restoration  ;  and  lastly, 
it  was  put  under  the  care  of  Wyatt,  about  forty  years 
since,  who  commenced,  as  at  Salisbury,  by  removing 
the  monumental  pavement  and  the  altar-screen.  The 
length  from  East  to  West  is  411  feet,  the  breadth  from 
North  to  South  67,  that  of  the  transept  153,  the  height 
of  the  nave  60.  The  two  Western  Steeples  are  each 
188  f^et  high.  That  over  the  central  tower  258.  The 
Western  front  was  originally  much  enriched ;  but  the 
sculpture  has  been  grievously  injured.  A  comparatively 
modern  statue  which  surmounts  the  roof,  is  sing^ilarly 
misplaced  ;  and  it  was  a  most  offensive  adulation  which 
placed  the  licentious  and  apostate  Charles  II.  on  a  spot 
which  tradition  affirms  was  once  occupied  by  an  Image  ^ 
cither  of  Adam  or  of  our  Saviour  himself. 

Among  the  monuments,  are  those  of  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  in  which,  as  the  Guide-books  tell  us,  **  the 
Goddess  of  Beauty  is  weeping  over  the  ashes  of  her 
preserver  enclosed  in  an  urn."  How  far  the  personage 
in  whose  honour  this  tomb  is  erected  was  a  preserver 
of  Beauty  we  really  know  not ;  but  since  she  was  buried^ 
and  not  burned,  and  since  Christianity  does  not  recognise 
Goddesses,  we  doubt  the  local  propriety  of  the  sculp- 
tured emblems.  Johnson  and  Garrick,  both  natives  of 
the  City,  are  commemorated  by  busts ;  and  Chantry's 
exquisite  g^up  of  sleeping  children,  grandaughters 
of  Dean  Woodhouse,  is  found  within  the  Cathedral.  The 
spoiling  hand  of  Wyatt  removed  a  beautiful  screen 
which  used  to  separate  the  Choir  from  the  Lady  Chapel, 
and  thu%  here  again,  as  at  Salisbury,  destroyed  the  propor- 
tions of  the  interior.  Few  of  our  Cathedrals  have  suffered 
more  from  violence,  negligence,  and  injudicious  restora- 
tion, than  that  of  Lichfield.  The  See  was  removed  to 
Chester  in  1075,  to  Coventry  in  1102,  and  soon  after  ' 
united  and  restored  to  Lichfield.  The  Ecclesiastical 
establishment  consists  of  a  Dean  and  six  Canons,  th 
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of  whom  iHip  respectively  Precentor,  Chancellor,  am 
Treasurer.  Four  Archdeacons,  17  Prebendaries,  a  Di- 
vinity Lecturer,  and  five  Vicars.  The  Bishop's  Palace 
occupies  the  North-Eastem  angle  of  the  Close.  That  ^ 
built  by  Bishop  Lang^on,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  was 
a  magnificent  structure.  The  present  spacious  mansion 
is  the  work  of  Bishop  Wood,  in  1687,  but  it  is  not  occu- 
pied by  the  Bishop,  whose  residence  is  at  Eccleshall 
Castle.  The  Deanery,  Prebendal  Houses,  Vicarage, 
New  College,  and  a  Hospital  for  twenty  widows  or 
unmarried  dAghters  of  Clergymen,  surround  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Close.  A  finrf  Westeni  gateway  was 
removed  in  1800  ;  a  tower  at«the  Eastern  angle,  one  of 
four  which  originally  occupied  the  four  angles,  still 
remains. 
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The  City  conn'sts  of  four  principal  and  several  Smaller 
streets,  and  is  divided  into  three  Parishes,  9t.  Mary's, 
St  Chad's,  and  St  Michael's.  St  Mary's'Dbcupies  the 
centre.  The  Chuieh  is  a  modem  building,  erected  in 
1717.  The  Vicarage  is  in  the  l*atronage  of  the  ]>ean 
and  Chapter.  The  Guildhall  once  belonged  to  the  Guild 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  benealh  it 
Is  the  gaol  of  the  County  of  Lichfield.  The  Hospital 
and  Chapel  of  St.  John,  now  an  alms-house  for  a  master 
l(nd  thirteen  poor  men,  is  a  conventual  building,  partly 
dating  from  the  Xllth  Century.  The  Parish  of  Sif 
Chad  s,  a  Chapelry  to  St.  Mary's,  is  on  the  North-East. 
The  Church  is  of  very  early  date,  with  traces,  as  is  said, 
even  of  Roman  workmanship.  The  well  of  St  Chad, 
at  which  that  Bishop  is  believed  to  have  preached, 
adjoins  it  in  a  small  garden  on  the  West ;  the  water 
is  of  a  milky  colour,  and  is  reputed  to  possess  medicinal 
qualities.  St  Michael's  is  on  the  East,  a  perpetual 
Cnracy,  in  the  presentation  of  the  Vicar  of  St  Mary's. 
The  Church  was  built  circiter  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
and  stands  in  a  burial-ground  of  the  unusual  ettent  of 
seven  acres.  n 

Besides  Johnson  and  Garrick,  Lichfiefd  claims  as  its 
natives,  Elias  Ashmole,  Bishops  Smalridge  and  New- 
ton. Distant  from  London  119  miles  N.  W.  by  Co- 
ventry ;  from  Birmingham  16  miles  N.  Population, 
in  1821,  5022.  The  chief  manufactures  ate  coarse 
earthenware,  house-rugs,  and  sail-cloth.  The  City  gives 
the  title  of  Earl  to  the  Lee  family. 

Lie  HI  A,  Cuv.  In  Zoology,  a  g^nns  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  family  Scomberoides^  Older  Acanthopte- 
fygii,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Dorsal  fin  oflen,  but  not  always, 
divided  like  that  of  the  Mackerel,  and,  occasionally,  its 
first  spine  inclined  forwards  and  immovable;  ventral 
ilns  furnished  with  rays ;  in  front  of  the  anal  fin  two 
distinct  spines ;  lateral  line  smooth. 

This  grenus,  founded  by  Cuvier,  includes,  together 
with  the 

L.  JEmia,  Cuv.,  Scomber  Amia,  Bloch, 

L.  Saliens^  Cuv.,  Scomb.  Saliens,  Bloch, 

L,  Acvleatus^  Cuv.,  Scomb.  Acukalus^  Bloch, 

nil  the  Scomberoides  and  Trachinotes  of  Lacepede,  with 

some  other  species. 

See  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal. 

Mr 
LICINUS,   in   Zoology^  a  genus  of  Peniamerous^ 

Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  &mily  VarabidtB^ 

established  by  Latreille. 

Generic  character.  Last  joint  of  the  outer  palpi 
hatchet-shaped  ;  antenme  not  moniliform ;  jaws  very 
blunt  at  their  end. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  silphoidesf^,  Clairville, 
Ent,  Helv.  pi.  xv.  fig.  I.     Found  near  London. 


LICK,  V. 

Lick,  n. 

Li'CKERISH,  Or 
Ll^QVORISH, 
Ll^CREROUS, 
Li'CKEROUSLY, 
Li'CKE  ROUS  N  ESS. 


Gt)th.  laig-yan  ;  A.  S.  liocian  ; 
Ger.  lecken;  D.  lecken^  licken; 
Sw.  deka;  Fr.  licher^  lecher; 
^  It.  leccare ;  Gr.  Xeixetv ;  Lat 
ling-ere,  to  touch  with  the 
tongue,  (lingua.)  And  see 
Lecher. 

To  touch  with  the  tongue,  to  pass  the  tongue  over ; 
to  strike  up,  to  draw  or  take  in.witltthe  tongue; 
to  lap ;  to  Uck  up,  (sc.  greedily,  as  dogs  do,)  to  de- 
vour. • 

Lickerish ;  desiring,  tempting,  or  inviting,  to  Uck ;  to 
taste,  to  eat  or  drink ;  salacious. 
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"Vsk^romM  Wtyex  led,  &  ^«M  itl^  >ar  brttte, 
Hol^nes  did  awa^,  and  ^e  ktrke  f«)wi  leate. 

jj^  £ 

Qltt&indis  camen  and  ikkki^^m  h\%  bylis.  ^^ 

Neuerthdesae,  the  d0ggis  caflie«ed  lidM  hyt  soorci. 

They  ben  so  poore  and  ful  of  patne, 
They  might  not  ones  yeve  me  a  dilie^ 
Foi>  they  bave  nothing'  but  her  life, 
What  should  he  yeve  that  Heketk  hi*  Iraife. 

Chamser.     The  Rommnt  of  Ite  Jtm^  ^  £19L 

For  al  so  siker  as  cold  engendreth  bayl, 
KHkeroutmovLih  most  han  a  tikcrwu  tayle. 

Id.     The  mfofBathe$  Ptohgue,  v.  6M8. 

Holoferne,  which  that  fortune  ay  kist 
So  iikerou9ltf. 

Id.    The  MonJket  T\at,  v.  14475. 

A  theef  of  venison  that  hath  forlaft, 
His  tikerou*net$  and  all  his  olde  crafty 
Can  kepe  a  forest  best  of  any  man. 

Id,     The  Dociouret  Tale,  v.  1217, 
We  went,  and  ere  malkia  coud  well  lick  her  ear, 
(For  it  but  the  next  door  was,  forsooth)  we  were  tbeiv. 

Cotton.     Voyage  to  Ireland  in  Bitrleeque,  can*  SL 

f*^  ■     ' — • Oft  he  bow'd 

His  turret  crest,  and  nleek  eaamelM  neck, 
Fawning,  and  Ihk'd  the  ground  whereon  she  trod. 

Milton,    Paradiie  Latt,  book  ix.L  596. 

Whose  grain  doth  rise  in  flakes,  with  fatness  interlarded. 
And  many  a  liquorith  lip,  that  highly  is  regarded. 

Drayton.    Pofy-.albiamf  mrng'tH, 

'■  Ingrateful  man  with  licounth  draughts    -^^ 

And  morsels  auctions,  greases  his  pore  minde. 
That  from  it  all  consideration  sltppes. 

Shakqtcart.     Tmmn(fJtkmmfhL9iL 

And  if  some  nice  and  Hquoroue  appetite 
Desir'd  more  daintie  dish  of  rare  delile^ 
They  scald  the  stored  crab. 

HalL     SflHrtf  1.  book  Sb 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to  day,  ^Vk;. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  playV* 
PleasM  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food. 
And  licke  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood. 

Pope.    Emay  on  Mam,  epiit  1.  L  8I» 

Or  if  (o  gingerbread  thou  sbalt  descend. 
And  HfWfrUh  learning  to  thy  babes  extend. 

Tickell.    The  flbnt-BMAi 

He  like  a  thorough  true-bred  spaniel  iiekt 

The  hand  which  cuffs  him,  and  ij^^ot  which  krcka. 

TJ^chill.    lndependem€9m 


u 

m 

Lie 


:,  V.  \     Syf.  Itegga  is  to  lay,  and  also  to  «Mfa^ 
;,  n,   y  i.  e. 


Lick, 

Lick,  n.   j~i.  e.  to  lay  on  (blows  ;)  to  lay  it  ialo  hit 
is  a  common  expression  ;  A.  S.  lic-yan. 

To  licky  a  lick,  a  licking  are  common  words  in  speeofa* 
though  not  in  wriiiag.  See  Jamieson,  who  produces  Ml 
example  of  the  verb  from  Burns  and  of  the  noun  from 
Forbes.  The  noun  is  also  used  by  Drydeo,  '*  He  gmve 
me  a  lick  across  the  face." 

LICTOR,  Latin  lictor,  from  lig-are,  to  bind.  Sm 
the  Quotation  from  Holland's  Livy. 

Lictors,  in  Livie,  arc  ministers^  or  sergeants  attending  ttpoil  te 
magistrates  of  Rome :  namely,  riH^ou^}  Cousuls,  Pretourt. 

II<uS^,  Lnfi"*-     The  Second  btdm. 

Qot  Hctor,  goe  hind  thote  handt  fast,  which  armed  a  little  bofen^ 
wan  the  people  of  Rome  their  dominion  :  Go,  1 4i^,  and  hoodwiolM 
his  head,  who  saved  andAelivered  this  cittia  from  bonda^,  haog  bUB 
bv  the  necke,  and  strangle  him  upon  a  cursed  tree.  $ 

'  '  Id.    lb.  Dook  i.  fot  19. 

The  Praetor  bids  his  lirtort  mend  their  pace 

JLest  bis  colleague  outstrip  him  in  the  race.  ^^ 

MJrytKn.    wtfsenM^    »^tm9rs  w. 
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rOR.       Bat  in  vun  would  I  retlrt,  whilst  I  pmerra  tb*  titf«  with  which  I 
/  tin  at  present  distinguished,  tod  continue  to  be  mtteoded  with  this 
fWrrmiof  parade  of  iiHort. 

MOmatk.    Cicero.     7b  Manm  Cm&u,  book  y'u,  lat  14. 

Lipsitis  has  collected  numerous  particulars  coneeming 
the  Roman  Lictorks  in  a  Chapter  of  much  learning, 
lo  which  little  indeed  can  be  added.  (EUdorufih  i-  23.) 
Romolns,  he  says,  borrowed  them  from  Etruria.  Their 
name  is  derived  a  ligando,  (from  binding  criminals,) 
nd  from  Licium^  (a  belt  woven  with  an  oblique  pattern 
worn  by  them,)  as  some  have  supposed.  On  this  point 
SM  more  fully  Aulus  Gellius,  xii.  3.  They  were  origi- 
nally freemen,  but  of  the  lowest  class  ;  plebis  Aomtnat, 
^nikU  cotUemUuM^  nilul  infirmius.  (Val.  Max.  ix«  1.) 
Under  the  Imperial  Government  Liberti^  or  even  Liber- 
thii^  were  chosen  to  the  office.  Their  chief  duties 
may  be  classed  under,  1.  Submotio,  2,  Animadverno, 
ft,  rrmlth.  In  exercising  the  first,  they  cleared  the 
way  for  the  public  officer  whom  they  attended ;  and  that 
thia  was  sometimes  done  with  rudeness  and  noise  may 
be  believed,  from  the  silence  and  quietness  of  Trajan's 
lidoref  forming  a  part  of  Pliny's  Panegyric  upon  him. 
The  Roman  Matrons  were  privileged  from  this  awnmoiio. 
In  their  second  duty  the  Lictores  procured  all  proper 
Barks  of  respect  from  the  Crowd,  who  were  to  uncover 
the  head,  to  rise,  to  dismount,  &c.  as  the  Magistrate  passed. 
In  the  third,  they  swelled  the  pomp  of  his  processionr  by 
going  before  him  in  single  file  ;  hence  the  foremost  were 
■amed  Prtmau,  &c. ;  the  last  Proximus,  and  as  being  chief, 
and  receiving  the  immediate  orders  of  the  Magistrate, 
Summui lAUor.  Their  insignia  were  the Fcucei  andFii^iB. 
The  firiit  were  thin  twigs  of  elm  or  birch,  strapped  to- 
gether, in  modum  fascis.  Originally,  according  to  the 
Etruscan  custom,  these  encircled  an  axe ;  but  this  offi?n- 
nve  instrument  was  removed  by  Poplicola,  and  not  re- 
stored till  the  time  of  the  Emperors.  It  was  borne  only 
before  a  Dictator,  from  whom  there  was  no  appeal.  In 
a  doubt  which  has  been  much  agitated  among  Antiqua- 
ries, whether  the  Lictores  bore  the  Fasces  erect  or  on  their 
dioiilders,  Lipsius  espouses  the  latter  opinion.  If  they 
net  a  superior  Magistrate,  they  lowered  them.  (subfjiiUe- 
imt)  The  Virga  was  employed  to  assist  in  clearing 
the  road,  and  to  strike  the  door  of  the  Magistrate  on  his 
Rtmrn  home.  A  custom,  of  which  traces  still  remain, 
■yiJUpaiiia,  in  the  mansions  of  Nobles,  where  the 
Steward  ((Econfmius)  strikes  the  door  with  a  staff  or 
rod,  on  the  serving  up  of  each  course  at  dinner.  On 
triomphal  occasions,  both  the  Fasces  and  Virga  were 
twfaied  with  Laurel.  Before  the  Minor  Provincial 
lligiitimtes,  the  Lictores  bore  only  Virga.  A  Dictator 
h  osaally  supposed  to  have  been  preceded  by  24  Lie- 
tofrm ;  yet  the  Epitome^  Ixxxix,  of  Livy  mentions  that 
somber  as  an  instance  of  peculiar  arrogance  in  Sylla, 
no  one  before  him  having  been  attended  by  so  many. 
The  Kings  were  escorted  by  twelve ;  the  Magintri 
tqmisan  by  six;  the  Consuls  by  twelve;  the  Praetors 
by  six ;  the  Tribunes  and  iEdiles  not  by  Lictores^  but 
by  Viaiores;  the  QiUBstores  were  unattended.  Each 
Vestal  Virgin,  on  her  appearance  in  public,  was  accom- 
panied by  one  Licior. 

Lipsius,  in  another  place,  has  doubted  whether  more 
than  two  Lictores  were  allowed  to  the  Prator  Urbamts^ 
^ogh  common  opinion  assigns  six.  In  support  of  his 
dnobt  he  cites  an  old  PUbiscitum,  from  Censorinus, 
Prator  Urbanusqui  nunc  est  quiqut  posthac  fumrit  duos 
Tdeiorm  a/md  se  habesto.     Even  if  this  be  considered  a 


LID. 


nmnuBvm  of  attendance,  there  h  a  joke  in  the  EpidicuM   UCTOIC 
of  Plautus  which  confirms  the  number :—  , 

jt  emim  uHum  a  Prmluri  tudy  Epidice^  ahett,    Ep.  Quidnam  f 

Tb.  Seies 
LiHoret  duOf  duo  viminei /atcet  virgarum. 

Nevertheless,  Lipsius  finds  in  Valerius  Maximus 
(i.  1.)  a  statement  concerning  Furius  Bibaculus,  who 
flourished  u.  c.  516,  that  is,  before  the  time  of  Plautus, 
in  which  it  is  said  Prator  sex  Lictoribus  prrecedeniibus 
arma  ancilia  iulit.  Can  it  be,  he  inquires,  that  the 
Prater  Urbanus  and  Peregrinus  had  but  two—  that  other 
Prcttores  requiring  a  larger  force,  as  living  in  less  quiet 
residences,  had  more  ?  Juva^  he  continues,  urgently,  to 
his  correspondent  Pignius,  Juva  ;  angor  ego  et  resisto. 
(£Jp.  V.  Cent,  i.  5.  Misc.) 

A  few  particulars  recorded  by  Dionysius  Halicamas- 
•ensis  have  escaped  the  vigilance  even  of  Lipsius.  Romu- 
Ins  first  appointed  the  Lictores  as  executioners ;  pdfi^ovt 
re  Kal  TcXciced  vw*  av^piSp  iwltxa  <p€pop€vov9,  of  Tot^ 
pev  ti^ia  patrrif^wv  icipaKOta^  i^awov  iv  &^o/a,  jwp  da 
T^  pef^KTTa  fj6iiniKaTtiyv  70V9  rpaxff^v^   dTCKOirrov  iv    Tip 

<fia¥9pif.  (i  30.)  The  axe,  which  was  removed  from  the 
Fasces  by  Poplicola,  on  common  occasions,*  was  still 
inserted  when  Uie  Consuls  were  engaged  on  actual  service« 
or  visiting  conquered  Countries  ;  and  one  of  the  chief 
impressions  of  fear  which  the  Decemvirate  of  Appius 
Claudius  created  arose  from  each  Magistrate  affecting 
twelve  Lictores  with  these  fearful  Regal  insignia,  (x.  49.) 
Livy,  in  like  manner,  has  forcibly  expressed  the  popular 
consternation  at  this  unlooked  for  sight.  Initio  igitur 
magistratHs primum  honoris  diem  denunciations  engentes 
terroris  insignem  fecere.  Nam  quum  ita  priores  De- 
cemviri servassent^  ut  units  Fasces  haberet^  et  hoc  insigne 
regium  in  orbem,  suam  cvjusque  vicem  per  omnes  iretp 
subito  omnes  cum  duodenis  Fascibus  prodiere.  Centum 
et  viginti  Lictores  Forum  impleverunt^  et  Fascibus  se- 
aires  inligatas  praferebani.  Nee  adtinuisse  demi  a^cia- 
reSf  quum  sine  provocatione  creati  essent  interprtbantwr* 
(iii.  36.)  At  other  times,  when  the  office  was  esteemed 
more  that  of  a  dogwhipping  Beadle,  or  of  a  Constable, 
than  of  an  Executioner,  the  populace,  when  excited,  ap- 
pear to  have  paid  but  little  reverence  to  the  Lictores,  They 
were  treated  much  after  the  fashion  of  oiur  own  obsolete 
and  bygone  Watchmen.  In  a  sedition  during  the  third 
Consulship  of  L.  Mm.  Mamercus,  and  that  of  VopiscuS 
Julius,  the  Lictores  were  ordered  to  seize  P.  Volero,  one 
of  the  ringleaders,  and  to  whip  him.  Volero  was  a  strong 
young  man,  and  he  attacked  the  officer  with  yarer<  right 
and  left  till  \x^  floored  him ;  such  is  the  literal  import  of 
the  Greek  :  tov  ts  r/ap  vpunop  wpoai\0ov7a  t^v  pafitoO^ 

X*^*^f  TOitVV    C49   TO    WpOCWKOV    ipaPTiaii    JTV^fAOlSt  vtaP4m9 

Kal  ipfiwpevo^  avrjp  dyarp^vei,  (iv.  49.)  On  another  oc- 
casion* Icilius,  a  name  well  known  for  popular  resistance, 
with  some  equally  hardy  associates,  seized  an  unhappy 
Lictor,  dragged  him  to  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  but  for 
seasonable  interference,  would  have  dashed  him  down 
headlong,  (x.  SI.) 

LICUALA,  in  Botany,  a,  genus  of  the  class  Hexanr 
dria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character :  calyx 
three-parted ;  corolla  three-parted  ;  nectary  truncated  ; 
drupe  one-seeded. 

One  species,  L.  spinosa,  native  of  the  Mollucas. 

LID,  A.  S.  Mid,  tne  past  participle  of  hlid-an,  tegere, 
operire,  to  cover,  (dropping  the  aspirate  A.)  (Tooke, 
vol.  ii.  p.  19b.) 

That  by  which  any  thing  (vessel,  box,  &c.)  is  co- 
vered 
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UD^  This  kyog  wis  but  of  meiie  sttture  his  other  eye  iede  htngyd  so 

.^ '     .  m^che  a  doun,  thit  it  helid  half  the  blacke  of  hit  efe,  « 

LIB  A.  Ghucesler,  p.  52L  note. 

Al  the  vessels  that  be  open  which  haue  no  iyd  nor  coua^ge  vpon 
theym  are  vncleaDe. 

#  Bibie,  Anno  1551.    Numeri,  ch.  xtx. 

And  when  thou  let'st  down  that  transparent  Ud, 
Of  entrance  there  an  army  doth  forbid. 
Drayion.    EngtandCi  Heroical  EpUtiet.     The  Black  Prince  to  the 
Countesi  of  Saiisbury. 

The  flame  o'  th*  taper 

Bowes  toward  her,  and  would  vnder-peepe  her  iidSf 
To  see  th'  inclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Vnder  these  windowes«. 

SAoAspeare,    Cymbeline,  fol.  376. 

But  two  by  turns  their  iidt  in  slumber  steep  ; 
The  rest  on  duty  still  their  station  keep. 

Dryden,     Ovid,    Metamorphotet,  book  i. 

But  it  is  still  better  protected  by  its  /id.  Of  the  superficial  parts 
of  the  animal  frame,  I  know  none  which,  in  its  office  and  structure,  is 
more  deserving  of  attention  than  the  eye-lid.  It  defends  the  eye ;  it 
wipes  it ;  it  closes  it  in  sleep. 

Paley.     Naiurai  Theology,  ch.  iii.  p.  33. 

LIDBECKIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  %7t- 
^enefta, ^order  Superflua,  Generic  character:  calyx 
many-parted;  corolla  rays  numerous ;  receptacle  naked; 
down  none ;  seeds  angular ;  lower  articulation  of  the 
style  persisting. 

One  species,  L.  peciinata,  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope.     HorL  Kew, 

LIE,  n.  (Lye,)  A.  S.  Iteg  ;  Ger.  lauge  ;  D.  loog  ;  Sw. 
lot ;  in  Fr.  lessivcj  lexvoe^  or  lixwe  ;  It  lisciva,  liscia  ;  Sp. 
lesia  ;  Lat  lixivium.     See  the  Quotation  from  Pliny. 

The  old  Latine  word  lix  (quoth  he)  [M.  Varro]  is  nothing  else  but 
^  the  ashes  of  the  hearth :  and  hereupon  commeth  lixivut  cinis,  i.  lie 
ishes^  which  beeing  drunke  is  medicinable. 

Holland.    PHnie,  vol.  ii.  ch.  xxvii. 

T  have  heard  that,  in  other  princes'  palaces,  they  us'd  to  give  water 
to  wash  men's  hands,  when  the  cloth  was  taken  away,  but  not  lye  to 
acour  their  beards. 

Shellon.    Don  Quixote^  vol.  iii.  book  ii.  ch.  zxxii.  p.  227. 

Lie,  v.    "^      Goth,  liugn^  mendacium ;  A.  S.  leg-aUt 

Lie,  n.     >leogan ;  D.  liegen ;  Ger.  lug-en^  leug-en ; 

Li^AR.  J  Sw.  livg-a  ;  which  Wachter  thinks  Casau- 
bon  is  right  in  deriving  from  the  Gr.  Xc7-€«v,  in  malam 
partem  accepto.  It  is  perhaps  no  other  than  the  A.  S.  leg- 
an,  to  lie,  to  lie  in  wait,  in  ambush,  (insidiap,)  with 
intent  treacherously  to  surprise,  and  thus,  to  delude  or 
deceive,  first  by  deed,  and  then,  by  word,  and  thus,  con- 
sequentially, mentiri. 

To  do  or  say,  deceitfully  or  falsely ;  to  tell  a  false- 
hood ;  that  which  we  do  not  think  to  be  true.  See  the 
Quotations  from  Ralegh,  Clarke,  and  Paley. 

Bot  alle  it  was  a  lie,  ^at  ]>ing  was  neuer  fought. 

/}.  Brunncj  p.  83. 

Whi  hath  Sathaaas  tempted  thin  herte  that  thou  lie  to  the  hooli 
goost.  Wielif.     The  Dedii  of  Jpottlii,  ch.  v. 

Ananias,  how  is  it  that  Sathan  hath  fylled  thyne  V<eaTt  that  thou 
shouldest  lye  vnto  the  holy  goost.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Whan  he  spekith  lesynge  he  spekith  of  his  owne :  for  he  is  a  Here, 
and  the  fadir  of  it.  Wiclif.    John,  ch.  viil. 

When  he  speaketh  a  lye,  th€  speaketh  he  of  his  owne.  For  he  is  a 
lyar,  and  the  father  therof.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

Kepe  you  fro  alle  straunge  folk,  and  fro  lieret,  and  have  alway  m 
suspect  her  compaignie. 

Chaucer,     The  Tale  of  Melibeui,  p.  1 12. 

Thou  licit  fals  chorle  iwis 
The  knight  him  said. 

Gower,     Con/.  Am,  book  iii.  p.  82. 


« 


Beware  thou  make  no  le^/nge 
In  hindringe  of  an  other  wight. 

Gower,    Com/.  Am.  book  ii.  p.  57. 

He  which  hath  promised  that  he  will  pay  money  by  a  day,  or  pro- 
mised any  thing  else,  wherein  he  faileth,  hath  directly  lied  to  him  to 
whom  the  promise  hath  been  made. 

Haley h.    The  Hittory^fthe  World,  book  v.  ch.  iii.  sec.  2. 

But  after  such  time  as  Francis  the  French  King,  upon  some  dtspnt* 
about  breach  of  faithj  had  sent  the  lie  unto  the  Emperor  Charles  Um 
fifth,  thereby  to  draw  hira  to  a  personal  combat :  every  petty  com- 
panion in  France,  in  imitation  of  their  master,  made  the  giving  of  Um 
lie  mortality  itself.  id.     A. 

Nay,  how  few  are  there  among  them  that  are  not  Hare  by  record, 
by  being  used  in  some  court  or  other  of  justice,  upon  breach,  word 
or  bond  ?  id.    3. 

The  credit  and  soueraignty  of  trueth  being  never  eo  little  craekt« 
or  the  practice  of  lying  never  so  little  countenanced,  a  man  can  bniid 
vpon  nothing,  but  all  things  will  be  ful  of  doubt  and  distrusL  • 

HakewilL    Apolo§ie,  book  i.  ch.  ii.  aec  1.  foL  16. 

The  proper  notion  of  a  Ue  is  an  endeavouring  to  deceive  moothtf 
by  signifying  that  to  him  as  true,  which  we  ourselves  think  not  to  be 
so ;  in  the  ordinary  way  of  communicating  our  thoughts. 

Clarke.     Sermon  I3S. 

A  lie  is  a  breach  of  promise  :  for  whoever  seriously  addresies  liii 
discourse  to  another,  tacitly  promises  to  speak  the  truth,  beeanie  km 
knows  that  truth  is  expected. 

Paley.    Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  ch.  xv.  p.  184. 

Lie,  v.  anciently,  and  now  provincially,  to  lig.  See 
tOjLAY,  which  differs  from  to  lie,  only  by  grammatical 
u^ge  :  lay  down,  sc.  that  load,  or  lay  that  load  down  ; 
lie  down,  sc.  yourself,  or  lie  (sub.  yourself)  down.  We 
tell  a  man  to  lay  down  his  load,  to  put  or  place  it  down  ; 
we  tell  a  dog  to  lie  down  himself,  to  put  or  place  him- 
self down  :  the  same  distinction  is  observed  in  other 
words  originally  one ;  e.  g.  to  rise  or  raise,  to  set  or  sit, 
q.v. 

To  lie  in  (sc)  bed,  or  child-bed. 

And  o^er  liyye'p  hye  aboue. 

A.  Gloucetierg  p.  7* 

He  Uygea  at  Bathe,  for  ^ider  was  he  born. 

R,  Brwme,  p.  6. 

He  sigh  his  wyves  modir  liggynge  and  shackun  with  feverea. 

H'tcti/.    Matthew,  ch.  vQ. 

And  sawe  his  wiues  mother  lyinge  sycke  of  a  feuer. 

Bibk,  Anm  165L 

1  have  no  joy  thus  here  to  ly, 
When  that  my  love  is  not  me  by. 

Chaucer.    The  Romant  o/the  Rose,  p.  190. 

The  lord  come  forth,  and  when  he  sigh 
That  other  ligge  on  horde  so  nighe ; 
He  wondreth,  what  it  might  bee. 

Gower,     Con/.  Am.  book  ii.  p.  53. 

And  he  put  the  people,  euen  al  the  hoste,  on  the  north  syde  of  the 
ciiye,  and  the  lyere  awayt  on  the  west. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.     Jotkua,  ch.Yiii. 

''  Fayre  sir,*'  quoth  he, ''  what  man  can  shun  the  hap 
That  hidden  lyei  unwares  him  to  surprise  ?" 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  4. 


As  when  a  flock' 


Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote, 
Against  the  day  of  battel,  to  a  field, 
Where  armies  lie  encampt,  come  flying. 

Milton.     Paradise  Lost,  book  z.  1.  276. 

Not  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who  tir'd  and  done, 
Stretch'd  on  their  decks  Uke  weary  oxen  He. 

Dryden.    Anmu  MirMlh, 

To  this  sad  shrine,  whoe'er  thou  art !  draw  near. 
Here  lies  the  friend  most  lov'd,  the  son  most  dear  j 
Who  ne'er  knew  joy,  but  friendship  might  divide. 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  died. 

Pope.    Epitaph  on  the  Sr.n  o/ iMrd  HmrcmrL 
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Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  tie 

The  terrour  of  bU  beak,  and  lightening  of  his  ejre. 

Gray.     T%e  Progreu  of  Poetry. 


LIEF.  n. 

LiBP 

Lisp 
Li 


[EF,  n.  -N  Anciently  v 
BF,  adj.  I /eo/  dilectus^  ( 
EW,  adv.  C  liif-od^  or  Itif,) 
'zFSOMB.  J  to  love  ',  and 


Anciently  written  lefc^  leve;    A.  S. 

(for  Itof'td^  or  luf-ad^  or 

past  participle  oiluf-ian^ 

means  beloved.    Tooke, 


ToL  i.  p.  474. 

One  loved  or  beloved ;  as  liefi  as  lovingly,  with  as 
such  good  will,  as  willingly. 

*  Myv  b«ye  Oodcs/'  quo^  ^ii  mayde,  **  to  wytoetse  I  take  ecboHi 
|it  y  Umm  more  io  rojfn  herte  ^i  /me  bodi  one.** 

JL  Otomcetler,  p.  29. 

Brayt  bad  Corineus  for  to  chese  of  ecb  contrey  mis, 
Wich  bym  wer  iemett  to  habbe  to  hym  and  to  hya. 

Id.  p.  21. 

Htm  were  iewere  loun^e  o^  twelte.  ^tn  luffry  enjp  pe^no. 

Piera  Plomkman.     P  ithHf  p.  94. 

Ne  never  bad  I  thing  to  le/ey  ne  lever. 
As  him,  God  wot,  ne  never  shal  no  mo. 

CAaucer.     The  Frankteinet  Thie,  ▼.  10886. 

His  teefe  a  rosen  chapelet 

Had  made,  and  on  his  heed  it  set. 

Jd.    Rimumi  oftki  Roie. 

And  9he  answerd,  and  bad  him  go, 
And  saide,  how  that  abed  all  warme 
Her  tie/e  Uy  naked  in  hir  harme. 

Gowcr.     Con/.  Am.  book  ii.  fol.  41. 

This  knight  hath  teauer  for  to  die 
Than  breke  his  trouth. 

Id.    lb.  book  i.  p.  28. 

— — ^—  All  women  teue$i  wolde 
Be  soueraine  of  man's  loue. 

Id,    lb,  book  i.  p.  29. 

Tlie  tee/^xiW  ofle  for  the  teuer 
Forsaketb,  and  so  it  hath  done  euer. 

Id.    i&.  book  ii.  p.  63. 
8o  forth  I  goe  apace  to  see  that  ltefe»me  sight, 
And  with  a  kitse,  melhinkc,  I  uy,  welcome  my  lord,  my  knight. 
Aaref.     Comptaint  of  th*  Ab»ence  of  her  Louer  wpim  the  Sea, 

The  E-irth  »hail  sooner  leave  licr  kindly  skill 
To  bring  forth  fruit,  and  make  eternal  drrth, 
Then  I  leave  you,  my  tirftf  yborii  of  hevenly  berth. 

SpeH*er.     Faerie  Qmeene,  book  i.  can.  3. 

Whereat  he  gan  to  wex  exceeding  wroth, 

And  swore  that  he  would  lodge  with  ihem  yfere, 
Or  them  dislodge  all  were  they  tiefe  or  lolh. 

Id.     lb,  book  ill.  can.  9. 
Whereto  that  single  knight  did  aniwere  frame ; 

Tbefe  six  would  me  enforce,  by  oddcs  of  might, 
To  chaunge  my  /iV/r,  and  love  another  dame ; 

That  deatb  me  Uefer  were  then  nuch  despight^ 

So  unto  wrong  to  yield  my  wrested  right. 

Id.    lb.  book  ii.  can.  1 . 


But  for  my  single  selfe, 


I  bad  as  liefe  not  be,  as  Hue  to  be 
Id  awe  of  such  a  thing,  as  I  myselfl 

ShaAapeare.    Juliui  Cttfar,  fol.  110. 

Mmtim  with  this  consideration,  that  the  leefer  freond  shall  btue 
■i  billtr  proaiaion. 

Holimthed.     Detcription  of  England,  ch.  vi. 

UEGE, 


.  ,  .)  reciprocally  connecting 
ibjectand  chief,  6t/ii/i/i^  the  one  to  protection  and  just 
government,  the  other  to  tribute  and  due  subjection. 
The  Prince,  or  Chief,  is  called  ligius  domhius,  or  liege 
loid;  the  subjects  ligius  populut^  or  homineM  Ugii,  liege 
{Mople  or  liege  men.  In  meaning,  the  words  are  equi- 
valent to  bound  Lord,  and  bound  people ;  bound  in  the 
manner  explained  by  Spelman.  And  sec  Blackslone, 
iroL.  XXIT. 


i.  367.  The  word  is  commonly  applied  as  if  the  liegtmee    UBOK. 
or  bond  were  only  to  attach  the  people  to  the  Prince, 
and  in  this  usage,  liege  is 

Sovereign,  or  supreme  head  or  chief. 

And  whan  oor  lyge  louerd,  ^at  ^heled  is. 

li  GUmcetter,  p.  457. 


Eilred  ]>er  lege  lord  him  ^ei  alle  forsoke. 


R,  Brunne,  p.  45. 


That  ^re  hf  longe}  to  on  lorde.  that  l^gaunee  cleyme^. 

Piert  PUmhmam.     FUioHj  p.  315. 

Pal  many  an  hethen  wroughtest  thou  ful  wo, 
Of  which  thin  owen  liegea  had  envie. 

ChoMcer.     The  Monhe$  Tale,  v.  14704. 

Thou  lovest  me,  that  wot  I  wel  certain, 
And  art  my  (aithful  leigenum  ybore. 

Id.     The  Cierket  Tale,  v.  8186. 

And  therrpon  he  hath  htm  prayde, 
And  charged  vpon  his  i%geance, 
That  he  do  make  purueiance. 

Gower.     Conf,  Am,  book  v.  p.  143. 

It  suffised  in  a  riche  man  for  a  pretext  of  treson,  to  haue  ben  of 
kinred  or  alliaOce  ncare  familiaritie or  /<'^eracquaintauncc  with  any 
of  those  that  were  at  any  time  the  king's  enemies. 

Sir  Thomas  More.     Worhet,  fol.  62.     Richard  HI. 


My  thrice-puissant  lei^e 


Is  in  the  very  May-morne  of  his  youth, 
Ripe  for  exploits  and  mightie  enterprises. 

Shaktpeart.    Hemrg  f^.  foU  71. 

Yet  if  thou  wilt  renonnce  thy  miscreaunct. 

And  my  trew  liegeman  yield  thyselfe  for  ay. 
Life  wil  I  graunt  thee  for  thy  valiaunce. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Qmeene,  book  it  can.  8. 

He  [Monk]  resolv*d  what  before  he  had  perform'd  out  of  boiinden 
duty  to  his  leige  lord,  should  be  for  ever  continued  with  the  lanM 
obNPring,  out  of  the  loyal  affections  to  his  gracious  Soveraign. 

Baher.     Charles  II  Anno  1660. 

In  thb  voluntary  submisaion  the  Boloj^ese  did  not  mean  lo  much 
to  acknowledge  the  Pope  as  their  direct  Sovereign,  as  to  put  their  city 
under  his  protection  as  leige  lord. 

Eustace.     Italg,  vol.  i.  ch.  vii.  p.  257. 

LIEGE,  a  Province  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, composed  of  the  former  French  Departments, 
Ourthe,  and  Sambre  and  Mense.  The  territories  com- 
prised in  these  Departments  had  belonged  previously 
to  the  Bishopric  oT  Liege,  the  Duchies  of  Limburg, 
Luxemburg,  and  Brabant,  the  Counties  of  Dah- 
len  and  Namur,  and  the  Abbey  of  Stavelo.  The  Bottsdariii. 
Province  of  Liege  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Lim- 
burg ;  on  the  East  by  the  Prussian  Province  of  the 
Lower  Rhine ;  on  the  South  by  Luxemburg ;  and  on 
the  West  by  Namur  and  South  Brabant.  Its  area  is 
about  2250  square  miles.  , 

The  Province  is  hilly  towards  the  North,  but  towards  SocilMt. 
the  South  rises  into  mountains ;  the  heights  of  the  Ar- 
dennes occupying  a  grreat  part  of  the  districts  of  Marche 
and  St.  Hubert.  The  soil  is  various  -  on  the  Western  side 
of  the  Meuse  and  on  the  borders  of  Limburg,  the  plains 
and  hills,  of  moderate  elevation,  are  fruitful  and  well 
cultivated ;  but  on  the  East  of  that  river,  particulariy 
towards  Luxemburg,  the  .soil  is  stony,  consisting  chiefly 
of  slate,  which  is  the  prevailing  rock  in  the  Ardennes. 
The  chief  river  is  the  Meuse,  or  Maas,  which  flows  from  Riveia. 
Namur,  between  high  bank.s  ot\en  crowned  with  bare 
crags,  as  far  as  Liege,  where  its  bed  begins  to  widen. 
The  Ourthe  is  a  rapid  stream,  running  Northward  from 
the  mountains  of  Luxemburg,  and  navigable  for  only  a 
very  short  di.stance.  The  climate  is  on  the  whole  salu-  Clinnte. 
brious ;  temperate  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Province, 
but  rather  too  moist  and  cloudy ;  Uic  cold  of  Winter, 

Si 
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RN.     seMion  of  goods  in  three  instances  :  I.  When  (he  Com- 
mon Law  compels  the  members  of  any  particular  trade 
or  business,  without  any  option  on  their  part,  to  acerpt 
employment  from  every  person  who  is  willinp^  to  pay  a 
jreasonahle  compensation,  in  recompense  for  the  burden 
which  it  thus  throws  upon  them,  it  allows  them  to  detain 
such  goods  as  are  delivered  to  them  in  the  conrse  of 
their  business,  until  the  owner  has  satisfied  any  debt 
which  may  have  arisen  out  of  the  transaction  in  which 
the   g^ods   were   so  delivered.     Innkeepers,   common 
carriers,  and  fiirriers  are  entitled  to  this  species  of  Lien. 
For  instance,  the  proprietor  of  a  coach  need  not  give  up 
a  parcel  until   the  carriage  be  paid.     For  the  Lien  of 
Innkeepers,  see  title  I!<nkeep£r.     2.  When  goods  are 
delivered  to  a  tradesman,  or  any  other,  to  expend  his 
labour  upon,  he  is  entitled  to  detain  those  goods  until 
be  is  remunerated  for  the  labour  which  he  so  expends. 
Thus  a  tailor  is  not  obliged  to  take  a  customer's  cloth 
and  make  it  into  a  coat,  but  if  he  consents  to  make  the 
coat,  the  customer  cannot  compel   him  to  deliver  it, 
nntil  he  is  paid  for  the  making.     The  first  kind  seems 
to  he  included  in  the  second,  but  they  are  kept  distinct, 
because  it  is  supposed  that  the  first  was,  at  one  time, 
the  only  species  uf  Lien  allowed  by  the  Comnfon  Law, 
and  that  the  second  was  a  subsequent  invention,  adopted 
on  equitable  considerations  in  limitation  of  it.   S.  When 
goods  have  been  saved  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  the 
talvor  mmy  detain  them   until  his  claim  for  salvage  is 
satisfied  ;  but  the  finder  of  goods  has  in  no  other  case  a 
Lien  on  the  goods  found,  in  respect  of  the  trouble  and 
expense  to  which  the  finding  and  preserving  of  them 
may  have  subjected  him.  All  these  are  Particular  Liens  ; 
nd  therefore  the  coach  proprietor  may  not  detain  the 
paicel,  nor  noay  the  tailor  detain  the  coat,  nor  the  salvor 
the  property  saved,  until  payment  of  the  carriage  of  a 
ibmier  parcel,  or  of  the  price  of  another  coat,  or  of  sal- 
vage which  accrued  for  saving  other  goods.     Another 
rule  with  regard  to  Particular  Liens  is,  that  they  exist 
only  so  long  as  the  possession  of  the  goods  is  retained 
by  the  person  who  has  the  Lien.     If  he  once  deliver  up 
the  goods  to  the  owner,  he  waves  his  Lien,  which  is 
thciehy  so  effectually  annihilated,  that  it  will  not  be  re- 
vived even  if  the  same  goods  should  afterwards  return 
inlo  his  possession.     Thus,  if  the  tailor  deliver  the  coat 
vd  it  is  kflerwards  sent  to  him  to  be  mended,  he  can- 
■ot  then  detain  it  as  a  security  tor  the  original  price, 
Int  only   for  the  costs  of  the  mending.     His  remedy 
ts  leeover  the  price  must  be   by  a  suit  at  Law ;  and 
He  may  here  remark  that  a  creditor  can  never  preju- 
fcsJiis  right  of  maintaining  an  action  for  his  demand 
by  insisting  on  his  right  of  detaining  the  goods,   for 
tbe  Action  and  the  Lien  are  concurrent  rights,  and  do 
lot  inieriere  with  each  other. 

II.  General  Liens  are  only  created  by  express  agree- 

Wril»  or  hy  usage.  It  has  been  determined  that  attornies 

md  solicitors,    bankers,   calico-printers,    factors,    and 

biQkei%  insurance- brokers,    packers,  and  wharfingers, 

^  by  the  custom  of  their  respective  trades  and  pro- 

^tfteoa,  cmtided  to   a  Lien  on  the  property  of  their 

^imts,  customers,  and  einployers,  for  the  general  ba- 

l*iiet  of  their  accounts.    Thus  an  attorney  may  detain 

Papers  which  have  been  delivered  to  him  to  assist  in 

^he  conducting  of  one  cause,  as  a  security  for  the  costs 

•*f  MWlliir ;  and  if  he  return  them  to  his  client,  and  they 

^ooie  again  into  his  possession,  his  Lien  revives,  and 

^  Mfei  qmoHn;  for  in  the  case  of  a  general  Lien,  it 

^^tteia  not  whether  the  same  or  different  papers  are 


delivered  lo  the  person  employed,  his  right  of  detaining 

being  the  same  in  both  instances. 

LIKU,  \      Fr.   en   lieu;   It.  in  luogo; 

Lieute'nant,  j  Sp.  en  lugar;  Lat.  in  loco. 

Lieute'nancy,  V     In  the  place  or  st^ad 

LiEUTE^NANTRV,        I      Lieutenant ;  Ft.  UeuUmnU  £ 
LiEUTB^NANTSHip.    J  It.   luogolenente  ;   Sp.  lugarte- 

nanie.     One  who  holds  (command  or  authority)  in  the 

place  or  stead  of  another. 

In  fftu  of  true  knowledge,  all  was  potsencd  witb  ifnorairecs  and 
erroore.  UJaH.    Paraphrate,     Fr9/£c9,  %\g.  D,  i. 

But  I  his  grace  haue  so  pursued 
Thai  I  was  made  his  leutentmt. 

Gower.     Cvnf,  Am.  book  1.  p.  24. 

And  this  taxloge  was  y*  first,  and  executed  whe  Syreuius  was 
Uftenam  in  Stria.  Bibie,  Atmo  1 551.    Lmke,  ch.  il 


Three  great  ooes  of  the  cittia 


(In  personall  suite  to  make  me  Wm  iimietumt) 

OfT  capt  to  htm :  and  by  the  faith  of  men 

I  kaow  my  price,  1  am  worth  no  worse  a  place. 

SAaJUpean,     Otheito,  fol.  310. 

If  iuch  tricks  ss  these  strip  you  out  of  your  liewltmmmirie,  it  ha4 
beene  better  you  bad  not  kisa'd  yoar  three  fingers  so  oft. 

Id,    lb.ioLZ\7. 

Unless  we  should  think  that  he  had  been  a  traitor  to  his  natural 
prince,  and  so  rewarded  by  the  conqueror  with  heutenoHtthip  (of)  the 
country. 

Raiegh.     Hitiory  •/  lk€  Worid^  book  iii.  ch.  i.  sec.  9. 

To  this  purpose  were  several  other  congratulations  or  addresses  to 
the  King,  (some  before,  some  after  this  of  Middlesex,)  mt.  from 
Norwich,  from  Hereford,  from  the  Lientenann/  of  Lonaon. 

Baker.     Chariet  JI.    Amto  1692 

Not  being  content  to  part  with  bis  large  po»essions,  in  /itu  of  the 
treasure  by  Christ  ofiercd  in  lieaven,  (he)  was  reputed  deficient  j  coulu 
find  no  acceptance  with  God,  nor  admiiision  into  his  kingrlom. 

Barrvm,     H-'orkB^  vol.  iii.  fol.  174.     Scnnom  !&. 

Thus  also  princes  govern  and  magistrates  execute  justice  in  God's 
name  :  whence  they  arc  utiled  God's,  as  being  his  iteutemaith^  adraiais- 
tering  thai  judgment,  which  belongs  originall^F  and  principally  to  him. 

Id,    Ik,  voL  liL  fol.  2.     Sermon  1. 

One  prize,  a  collection  of  limnings,  be  valued  so  highly,  that  the 
person  to  whom  it  should  fall  might,  in  lieu  of  it,  receive  3000/. 

Waipoie.     Aneodotei  of  Painting ^  vol.  iii.  ch.  i.  p.  118. 

As  it  was  impossible  that  he  [Augustas]  could  pfrsonally  command 
the  legions  of  so  many  distant  frontiera,  be  was  indulged  by  Cbe 
Senate,  as  Pompey  had  already  been,  in  the  pcrmiasiun  of  devolving 
the  execution  of  his  great  office  on  a  sufficient  number  of  lieuienanU, 
Gibbon.  Dtclime  and  Fail  ^f  the  Bowmm  Empire,  voL  I  ch.  iii. 
p.  101. 

LIFE.     See  Lite. 

LII*T,  p.     ^      A.  S.  hUf-ian^  to  raiae^  to  elevate. 

Lift,  w.        I      To  raise,   to   elerate,  to  heave,  to 

Li'fter,       I  exalt,  to  put  or  place  on  hi^fh  ;  to  take 

Li'fting.    J  up  or  off,  «c.  that  which  belongs  to  mk)- 

ther  ;  to  carry  off,  to  steal ;  the  Goth,  klif-an  was  ao 

used,  {toUere^  auferre^)  JurarL     Shop-lifter  is  still  ft 

common  word.     Mr.  Steevens  produces  an  instance  of 

this  usage  of  lifting  from  Ben  Jonson,  and  instances  of 

lifter  from  other  writcnu     Note  on  Troilut  and  Crtt- 

stda. 

Lift,  the  noun,  applied  to  the  air  or  lAy,  is  of  com- 
moil  oecarrmce  in  O.  Douglas.  See  Lorr,  infi-a.  And 
see  Tooke  and  Jamieson. 

In  be  Im/t  bt  hiipia  nnbe}r,  as  be  alanfl  spm. 

A  Glomeetier,  p.  289. 

Wlkan  yt  kyng  Kynwolf  bad  don  his  end/ng, 
Bnttrik  hii  kosyn  ^ei  H/t  bim  to  kyng. 
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It  chtnnced  the  uid  carcaise,  by  roishapi  and  overboisteroai  iifl* 
M^,  to  fail  to  the  groand.  jR.  Bnamef  p.  560.  note. 

I  wole  that  men  preic  in  allc  place,  fiflf/n^e  up  clcene  hondis  with- 

outen  wnUbthe  andstryf.  Wiclif.     T)fmotky,  cb.  ii. 

« 

I  wyll  therfore  that  the  men  prayc  euery  where,  li/iing  vp  pure 
bandes  wythoat  wrathe,  or  dowtynge. 

Bib/e,  Anno  1551. 

Bot  thou,  O  Lord,  art  my  defender,  my  worshyppe,  and  the  iyfter 
rp  of  my  heade.  /«'•     Ptdme  3. 

The  exercyse  of  the  spirite  and  lyfijfnge  vp  of  the  mynde  to  God, 
are  called  meditations.  Id,     Gencnt,  ch.  xxiv.  note. 

Oalba,  yeelding  to  an  vntruth  so  generally  soothed,  puts  on  a  brest- 
plate,  and  being  not  able  for  body  nor  age  tosustaine  the  presse  which 
came  in  vpon  him,  was  ti/ird  vp  in  a  chayre. 

Savi/e,     Tacttutj  book  i.  ch.  vii.  fol.  21. 

— — — •  Tliere  the  capitol  thou  seest 
Above  the  rest  lifting  his  stalely  head 
On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  her  cittadel 
Impregnable. 

Mi/ion.     Paradite  Regained,  book  i?.  1. 48. 

And  as  in  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride  or  high  Up  that  makes 
the  speed :  so  in  busines^e  the  keeping  close  to  the  matter,  and  not 
taking  of  it  too  much  at  once  procureth  dispatch. 

^ocoii.    Euay  25.     0/DiMpatch. 

As  fbr  the  casting  up  of  the  eyes,  and  lifting  up  of  the  bands,  it  it 
«  kind  of  appeal  to  the  Deity. 

Id,    Natural  HiMtorg,  Cent.  Yiii.  sec.  720. 

And  threatening  France  plac'd  like  a  painted  Jove, 
Kept  idle  thunder  in  his  lifted  hand. 

Dry  den.     Annut  ATtrabiliB, 

The  appeiorance  of  unknown  vessels  on  their  coast  brought  im- 
mense crouds  around  the  stranger,  who  no  sooner  enlered  into  Call* 
cut,  then  be  was  Ufied  from  his  feet  and  carried  hither  and  thither 
by  the  concourse. 

MieJUe,     Hielorg  of  the  Ditcopery  of  India 

LIG.     See  Lie. 

LI'GAMENT,  \      Fr.  ligament;  It  and  Sp.  Uga- 

Li'g  A  MENTAL,     Xmeiito;    Lat.    ligamentum^    from 

Liga'tion,  llig-arey  to  bind;  Gr.  Xt;7-€«i'. 

Li'gature.         )      A  band  or  bond.     Cotgrave  fur* 

ther   says.  *'  a  string',  especially  the  insensible  string 

that's  seated  either  within  or  near  unto  a  joynt ;  and  is 

tearmed  by  our  Anatomists  a  ligament^ 

A  ligament,  or  sinew,  is  uf  a  nature  belween  grisles  and  nerves, 
framed  of  a  tough  and  clammy  portion  of  the  seed,  for  nitling  and 
bolding  the  bones  together,  and  tittiiig  them  for  motion. 

P.  Fletcher,     The  Purple  Island,  can.  2.  note  4. 

[By]  the  uracbos  or  ligamental  passage  derived  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bladder  it  [the  infant]  dischargeth  the  watryand  urinary  part  of 
its  aliment. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,     Vulgar  Errours,  book  v.  cb.  v. 

This  ligation  of  senses  proceeds  from  an  inhibition  of  spirits,  the 
vsy  being  slopped  by  which  they  should  come. 

Burton,     Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  fol.  24. 

He  deluded  us  by  philter?,  ligatures,  charmcs,  ungrounded  amulets> 
cbaracters,   and    many  superstitious  waies  in  the  cure  of  common 


Sir  Thomas  Brown.     Vulgar  Errours,  book  i.  ch.  zi* 

Both  from  the  goal  together  start. 
Scarce  ran  a  step  before  they  part. 
No  common  ligament  that  binds 
The  various  textures  of  their  minds. 

Swift,     The  Progreu  of  Marriagem 

For  the  ball  and  socket  joint,  besides  the  membrane  already  de» 
scribed,  there  is  in  some  important  joints,  as  an  additional  secunty,  a 
short,  strong,  yet  flexible  ligament,  inserted  by  one  end  into  the  heiad 
of  the  ball,  by  tlie  other  into  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

Paley.     Natural  Theology,  ch.  viii.  p.  99. 

They  [the  executioners^  had  given  him  one  severe  stretch  by  ligth 
twres  nxed  to  the  extremities  and  passed  over  the  axle,  which  was 
turaod  by  ii  windlas.  Observer,  No.  19. 


LIGHT,  V.  1  See  to  Alight.  A.  S.  aliht-an, 
Li'ghten.  jliht-an^  to  descend  from  a  horse  or 
carriage,  (says  Junius ;  and  Skinner  is  to  the  same  pur^ 
pose,)  perhaps,  because  this  is  no  other  than  to  lighten 
a  horse  or  carriage  of  its  burden  ;  and  then  used  ge- 
nerally. 

To  come  down,  to  dismount,  to  descend,  to  drop  or 
fall  upon. 

Whan  bei  had  wele  riden,  ^at  ^am  fought  right  lang, 
^ei  lighted  St  abidcn  beside  a  water  stank. 

JR,  BrtnuUf  p.  68» 

And  whan  this  knight  hath  thus  his  tale  told. 
He  rideth  out  of  h^le  and  doun  he  light. 

Chaucer,     The  Squieres  Tale,  ▼.  10413. 

And  lo,  heauft  was  opC  ouer  hym :  and  John  sawe  the  spiriO  of 
God  desc^e  lyke  a  done  and  Itghi  vpon  hym. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.    Afailkew  cb.  iiL 

But  she  no  more  was  moued  with  that  might 
Then  it  had  lighted  on  an  aged  oak. 

Spenser,     Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  cmo.  7* 


U 


First  and  last 


On  mee,  mee  only,  as  the  source  and  spring 
Of  all  corruption,  all  the  blame  lights  due. 

Milton,     Paradite  Lost,  book  x.  1. 833. 

At  ease  he  seemM,  and,  prancing  o*er  the  plains, 
Tunrd  only  to  the  grove  his  horse's  reins. 
The  grove  I  named  before  ;  and,  lighted  there, 
A  woodbine  garland  sought  to  crown  bis  hair. 

Drgden,     Palamom  and  Areitek 

One  noon  of  day  descending  from  a  height. 
As  on  a  narrow  pass  she  chanc'd  to  light, 
Stony  and  rough,  fierce  Rodomont  she  view'd. 

Hoole.     Orlando  Furioso,  book  xxiil  1.  236* 


Light,  or 
Li'ghten,  V, 
Li'ghtly, 

Ll^GHTNESS, 

Iii'ghtning,  n, 

Ll^OHTS031E, 

Li'ghtsomely. 


A.  S.  leoht-an,  lemsfieri^  lechi^ 
lev  18 ;  Ger.  leichteren,  leichi  ;  ,  D. 
lichten,  licht ;  Sw.  Itetta,  UetU  to 
^  relieve ;  to  disburden,  take  awity, 
lessen  or  diminish  the  weights 
met.  the  pressure  or  oppres5ion» 
and,  thus,  to  enliven,  to  cheer. 
Lights  adj.  relieved,  disburdened  ;  free  from  weight 
or  heaviness,  hinderance  or  impediment ;  active  or  free* 
or  able  to  act  easily ;  free  from  pressure,  diflficultj, 
trouble,  pain ;  easy  to  move  or  be  moved,  easy  to  be 
borne  or  supported,  to  be  done  or  performed,  easy  to  be 
acted  upon  ;  and,  thus,  inconstant,  instable,  or  unsteady» 
fickle,  trifling,  or  trivial,  frivolous.     See  IjEvity. 

The  expression,  a  lightening  before  death,  is  DOt  un- 
common in  our  early  writers.  See  Steevens,  Note  on 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  v.  sc.  3. 

His  letter  gan  rebuk,  sette  it  at  light  prise. 

R,  Bntnne,  p.  24^ 


His  lif  was  lightly  sold. 


Id.  p.  74. 

So  mykelle  was  Jat  barge,  it  mjght  not  lightly  saile. 

Id,  p.  16^ 

For  my  yok  is  sofie  :  and  my  charge  light. 

mdif     Matthew^  ch.  n. 


For  my  yocke  is  easy,  and  my  burd«  is  lyghi. 


Bible,  Anno  155  L 


And  to  be  maad  riche  in  goode  workis,  lightli  to  ghyue. 

M'iclif.    2  Timothy,  ch.  vi. 

But  natheles,  it  was  so  faire  a  sight 
That  it  made  all  hir  hertes  for  to  light. 

Chaucer.     The  Squieres  Tale,  v.  10710. 

"  My  lord,"  quod  she,  "  as  lo  vour  first  reason,  it  may  lightly  h^n 
answerd."  Id.     The  TaleofMeHbeus,  p.  108. 


LIGHT. 
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Iff,  With  ladies  and  with  oacheleres, 

^^  Full  lighitome  and  glad  oF  chercs. 

Chaucer.     The  Romani  of  the  Ro$e,  p.  179. 

Whan  that  his  wittes  ben  so  weiiied, 
He  maie  full  lightly  be  deceiued. 

Gower.     Con/,  Am.  book  iv.  p.  98. 

The  next*  day  when  we  were  tossed  w^  tn  exceadynge  tempest, 
fliej  Igghtrned  the  ship.  Bibley  Acft  ch.  zxvit. 

Syth  they  fall  into  your  handes  take  theym,  for  alwayes  by  right  of 
traea  a  man  ought  to  greue  his  enemy  :  to  this  counsayle  lightly 
•freed  Ser  Galahaut. 

Ijord  Bemert.     Proittari.     Cromycley  ch.  207. 

Now,  strike  your  sailes,  yee  jolly  mariners, 

For  we  he  come  into  a  quiet  rode. 
Where  we  must  land  some  of  our  passenger*, 

And  l^ht  this  weary  ve««eU  of  her  lode. 

Sprruer.     Faerie  Qurenef  book  i.  can.  12. 

Tben  first  of  all  his  minde  was  at  ease,  and  free  to  rejoice,  lightened 
oi  ill  maoer  burden  and  care. 

Savile.     Taeitut^  book  i.  eh.  vii.  fol.  24. 

'  But  strive 

In  oflfices  of  love,  how  we  may  light  n 
Bach  other*s  burden  in  our  share  of  woe. 

Milton.     Paradite  LotI,  book  x.  I.  960. 

Springs  on  the  tops  of  high  hills  are  the  best :  for  both  they  seem 
la  have  a  lightneu,  and  appetite  of  mounting ;  and  betides  they  are 
■oit  pare  and  unmingled. 

Bacon.     Natural  Hiitorg^  Cent.  ir.  sec.  396. 

Ne  \t%wt  was  the  in  secret  hart  affected, 
But  that  she  ma.)ked  it  with  mo<lestie. 
For  feare  she  should  of  Ughtneu  be  detected. 

Spenter.     Faerie  Queene^  hook  iv.  can.  12. 

And  all  this  wa<,  since  after  this,  he  had  not  long  to  live ; 
Thlt  lightning  flew  before  Lis  death. 

Chapman.     ll;tnrr.     Iliad,  book  IV.  p.  213. 

'  [The  wooers]  extend  their  cheare 

To  th'  \troost  lightning,  that  still  vshers  death. 

Id.     Odgueg,  book  x\iii.  p.  280. 

No  one  can  be  said  to  enjoy  health,  who  is  only  not  sick,  without 
it  (eel  within  himself  a  lightsome  and  invigorating  principle,  which 
«fl  act  sufTer  him  to  remain  idle,  but  still  spurs  him  on  to  action. 

Spectator,  No.  292. 

Let  me,  chaste  Queen  of  Woods,  thy  aid  obtain. 
Bring  here  thy  light-foot  nymphs  and  sprightly  strain. 

Tiehell.     A  F)ragwtent, 
When  the  sunk  snn  no  homeward  sail  befriends. 
On  the  rock's  brow  the  tight-houte  kind  ascends. 
«i^e.     O/  Public  Spint.     To  George  Frederich  Prince  of  H^alet, 
Here  garrulous  old  age  wind^t  up  his  tale ; 
And  jovial  youth  of  lightsome,  vacant  heart, 
Wbo9e  every  day  was  made  of  melody, 
Hears  not  the  voice  of  mirth.  Blair.     The  Grave, 

The  church  at  Walden  is  one  of  the  lightest  and  most  beautifat 
fnib  churches  I  have  seen. 

H'alpole.     Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  67. 

ff  we  look  at  the  quill,  we  find  properties  not  easily  brought  toge- 
■Nr,  strength  and  lightness. 


Pa  ley.      Natural  Theology,  ch.  xii.  p.  188. 

Goth,  liulyan ;  A.  S.  leoht-an^ 

Uhlan  ;  Ger.  Inichten ;  D.  lick- 

tat,  luchten,  lucere,  lucem^  emii" 

tere,  ilium  if  tare,  coruncare,  fuU 

^  gtirarr,  accendrrc,  to  emit,  yield, 

^  or  afford  light,  to  illuniinate,  to 

glitter,  to  kindle. 

Light,   the  noun,  written  by 

the  A.  S.    leohteth,  leohth,  and 

1^  ^    ^f^ffl ;  '.  f.  quod  illuminate  the 

'Wrd  person  of  the  verb  leohlan. 

Light  is  opposed  literally  to  darkne.ss ;  met.  to  dark- 
"«»  of  mind  or  igtiorance  ;  and  in  equivalent  to 

I\>wer  or  means  to  see  or  perceive,  to  know  or  under- 
•••nd ;  knowledge,  information,  understanding. 


Light,  v. 
LioaT«  n. 
LiONT,  adj. 

Ll'OHTEN. 
Li'OHTPUL, 
Ll'oHTP.NINQ,  or 

Li'qhtning, 

LlV.HTNESS, 

Li'uhtsome, 

Li'OHTSOMELY. 


As  ^ondre  ^t  soun  was  f^e  lygt  as  ly^ynge. 

So  ^at  ech  dunt  ^jte  leygt  as  yt  were  &  ^oundr^nge. 

Ji.  Gloucester,  p.  308. 

In  tentis  R.  rested  alle  J^at  ilk  n^'ght, 

Hu  men  were  well  gested  with  brede,  w^ne,  &  light. 

R.  Brumse,  p.  160. 

While  men  sateo  in  the  countree  of  schadewe  of  deth,  Hgt  aroos  to 
hem.  Wirhf.    Matthew,  ch.  iii. 

ft  to  them  whiche  sat  in  the  region  &  shadow  of  death,  light  \% 
begonne  to  shyne.  Bible,  Anno  1551. 

No  man  Hgthnith  a  lanteme :  and  hilith  it  with  a  vessel  or  putlith 
it  under  a  bed,  but  on  a  candlesticke  that  men  that  entren  seen  ttght. 

Wiclif.     Luhe  ch.  viii. 

No  man  lyghteth  a  candle  &couereth  it  vnder  a  vessel,  neither  put^ 
teth  it  vnder  the  table,  but  setteth  it  on  a  candlesticke,  that  thev  that 
eotre  in  maye  see  the  lyght.  Btbte,  Anmo,  1551. 

If  thin  iye  be  syrople  al  thi  bodi  achal  be  ligtful, 

mclif.    Matthew,  c\i.  y\. 

Of  whoi  vertoe,  whan  he  thin  berte  light, 
Conceived  was  the  father's  sapience. 

Chaucer,     The  Pnoretsea  Tale,  v.  13401. 

For  window  on  the  wall  ne  was  ther  none, 
Thurgh  which  men  mighten  any  light  disceme. 

Id.     The  Knightes  Tale,  v.  19811. 

Darke  was  that  place,  but  after  lightnete 
I  sawe  a  lite. 

Id.     The  AMtemhlg  of  Fowls,  p.  332. 

—  It  d  rough  towarde  the  lyght, 

That  he  within  his  herte  sie 

The  dale.  Gower.     Conf.  Am.  book  iv.  p.  119. 

Tbrough  Panthus  words,  and  lighfmng  of  the  gods. 

Surrey.     Ftrgil,     ^neis,  book  ii. 

The  same  thing  also  in  his  boke,  which  he  entitled  de  ente  et  mmo, 
Hghtsomely  he  treateth. 

Sir  Thomas  More.     fForket,  fol.  7.     The  Life  of  John  Picut. 

In  anificiall  lights  wee  see  that  if  a  thousand  candles  be  all  lighted 
from  one,  yet  the  light  of  the  first  is  not  thereby  any  whit  abated. 
Hattewitl.    Apotogie,  book  ii.  en.  iiu  sec.  3.  fol.  95. 

Borne  by  the  trustless  wings  of  false  desire, 

Lust* breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Ruroan  host. 
And  to  Collatium  bears  the  lightless  fire 
\Vhich,  in  false  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire. 

Shakspeare.     T'he  Rape  of  Utcrece. 
Yet  they  which  lighten  all  down  from  their  skies, 
See  not  the  clouds  offending  others'  eyes. 
Drayton.      EnglantTs  Ileroicat  Epistles.      Queat  Isabel  to  King 
Richard. 

The  skic,  in  pieces  seeming  to  be  rent, 

Throwes  lightning  forth  and  haile,  and  harmful  showers. 

Spenser,     ftrgil.     Gnat, 

O,  lightsome  day,  the  lampe  of  highest  luve, 

First  made  by  him  men*s  wand*ring  wayes  to  guide. 
When  darkness e  he  in  deepest  dungeon  drove. 

Id.     Faerie  Queene,  book  L  can.  6» 

Being  both  a  king  and  a  prophet,  he  furetelleth  Christ  more  Ught" 
tamely  and  lively  than  all  the  rest 

Ralegh.     History  of  the  Tf^orld,  book.ii.  ch.  xvii.  sec  8. 

A  massy  caldron  of  stupendous  frame 
They  brought,  and  plac*d  it  o'er  the  rising  flame: 
Then  heap  the  lighted  wood  ;  the  flame  divides 
Beneath  the  vase,  and  climbs  around  the  sides. 

Pope.    Homer,     Iliad,  book  zviii. 

Light,  true  light,  in  the  mind  is,  or  can  be  nothing  else  but  the 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition. 

Ijoche.      Of  Human  Understanding,  liook  ir.  ch-  xix.  sec.  13. 

When  I  travelled  by  night,  when  the  ground  was  all  covered  with 
snow,  though  the  night  wouM  not  otherwise  have  been  lightsome,  yet 
I  could  very  well  see  to  chuse  my  way. 
Boyle.  fVorhs,  vol.  i.  p.  698.  The  Experimental  History  of  Cohmru 

His  thoughts  kindle  up  his  devotions ;  and  devotion  never  bums  so 
bright,  or  so  warm,  as  when  it  is  lighted  up  from  within. 

Paley.     Sermon  8.  p.  137. 
From  that  srra  [William  the  Conqueror]  the  sun  of  science  begin- 
ning- to  re-«scend,  threw  out  many  gleams  of  Kght,  which  preceded 
the  full  rooming  when  letters  were  revive*!  in  the  fifteenlk  century. 
Hmm     HiUory of Engtemd.    Richmrd III,    AmmXAlb^^ 


LIGHT. 
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^-  Jie  sun  at  'he  rale  of  twelve  iniJlion*  of  miles  a  LTGIITFOOTIA,   in  Botany,  a  ffenus  of  the   class     LI< 

^       Pa^r,     Nn^^un.^^^^^^^^  p,^t^^aria.    ^rder  Monogynil      Generic   character:    FO 

^    '■  V'^'^^'*''-     ^  '**'"^^^  vessel,  which  calyx   five-leaved;    corolla,    petals   five,    with   a   deep 

...so   burthen,  and /i-^/e/z*  them  of  their  closed    valve   bearing   the   stamens;    stigma  three   to     /;!! 

-     And  bkniner  to  the  same  purport.  live-clefl ;  capsule   three   to  five-celled,  three  to   five-  JL 

-  1  :.«aib'd  a  stranded  lightfr's  height,  Valved. 


'^'''''k"'''r*:'';.'3l'i:,u.  .  ,««  Two  species,  natives  ofthe  South  of  Africa. 


'  Pope,  '  The  DuHciad^  book  u.  1.  288. 
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..4» :  iTtlOCSES  are  by  no  means  of  modern  inven-  than  to  any  magnanimity  of  King  Ptolemy.    Sostratus, 

>    -.o^i  .celebrated  building  of  the  kind  in  the  an-  it  seems,  carved  this  memorial  of  himself  on  the  stone- 

•'Tiii  was  That  constructed  by  Ptolemy  Philadtlphus  work  of  the  tower;  and  he  then  covered  it  wi<h  plaster, 

-'-      - 'he  fsland  Pharos,  offthe  Port  of  Alexandria;  upon  which  he  engraved  the  name  of  his  Royal  em- 

.r»rii -^orliStrabo  has  lefl  the  following  account,  ployer.     His  calculation  that  the  plaster  would  fall  oflf 

:v  inmontory  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  is  in  the  course  of  time  was  verified  ;  and  Lucian  seems 

* -r-V'mderfully  framed  of  marble,  (X€i;icoi)\/(?oi/)  to  approve  that  love  of  fame  which  induced  the  artist  to 

.»ii-     lories,  and  l)earing  the  same  name  as  the  look  for  it  so  far  beyond  both   his  own  life  and  that  of 

--;f.     SostratusofCnidus,  a  friend  of  the  King,  the  Prince  for  whom   he  laboured.   (jQuomodo  HitL  M 

-    (iwer  for  the  security  of  mariners,  as  appears  9crib.  ad  Jin,)     Ammianus  Marcellinus  also,  though  ha 

:ti     *>  -iiilowing  inscription :  SO^TPATOS  KMAI02  was  mistaken   respecting   the   founder,    gives   a  clear 

.:r::..\r.\2     GEOIS     20TIIP2IN    •VriEP     TQ\  account  of  the  object  of  this  tower.    HocUtus.cumfal- 

^  Z''ME\G\.     "Sostratus  of  Cnidiis,  the  son  of  la<;ihus  ei  itisidiosin  accensibm  affligeret  antehac  navi- 

-^  :-. nnes.  to  the  Gods,  the  Preservers,  for  the  sake  of  gantes    discriminibus  plurimisy    excogitavit   in   portu 

-    ji:ors."     The  coast  on  either  side  being  low  and  Cleopatra  turrim  excelsaiii^  qiim  P/iaros  a  loco  ipso  cog- 

-Z-Tf'-'n.s  from  shallows   and    breakers,    some  bright  nominalitr,   pralucendi    navibus    nocturna    tuggerent 

.---vc'O    and   lofty  landmark  was  requisite,  in  order  ministeria,  (xxii.  16.)     The  error  of  the  Historian  in 

.^  -le  ^aiiors  might  make  the  harbour,  (xvii.)    Caesar  assigning  this  great  work  to  Cleopatra  is  easily  explained. 

^»     nedy  de^icribes  it.     Phanis  est  in  Insula^  turris  That  Queen  repaired  the  Pharos,  which  had  been  greatly 

^7ani    dtitudine^   mirificis    operibus  exstntctOj   qua  injured   during  the  military  operations  carried  on  by 

men,    ib  Insula  accepit.     Htec  Insula  objecta  Alex-  Julius  Csesar  at  Alexandria. 

larree   lortum   efficit,    {De  Bello  Civ,  iii.  c.  uU.)     If  The  Arabian  writer  of  the  Geographia  Nubienm^  who 

:?<^    vere  the  only  ancient  accounts  of  the  tower  re-  lived  in  the  Xllth  century,  and  whose  Work  was  trans- 

--xui;::r  -o  us,  there  would  be   little  reason  for  call-  lated  into  Latin,  in  1619,  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  a  Professor 

■'Z.   -  ■'  L.jruhouse.     Caesar  by  no  means  implies,  that  of  Oriental  languages  at  RomC;  speaks  of  this  Pharos 

le  .    v:w   ,ts  purpose ;  and  the  single  word  \afi7rpoi>,  as  existing  in  his  own   time,  and  as  towering  to  the 

:  *-.'.L*i).  .^fiich  bears  reference  to  its  use,  might  be  height  of  300  cubits  or  100  men.     Sionita  in  his  ver- 

•••^— riA'«i  ofthe  glittering  surface  of  the  marble  from  sion  names  it  Candelabrum,     The  Arabians  in  general 

.  %a<  jon-structod.    Hut  other  writers  have  spoken  have  related  numerous  marvels  concerning  it     One  of 

■■  -Mt  N.     P'.iiiy,  in  the  words  of  Holland,  says,  "  A  these,  repeated   by  Martin  Crusius  in  his  Turcogrttciay 

— ■«    iun^' :here  is  of  a  tower  built  by  one  of  the  Kings  (231.)  is  that  Alexander  the    Great  placed  upon  this 

\,-  '.,\  1 1  ilia  the  Island  Pharos,  and  it  keepeth  and  tower   (which   was  not  built    till  150  years  after    his 

.■v.'..,..:iiivih  the   huven  of  Alexandria,   which  tower  death)  a  mirror,  which  discovered  ships  at  the  distance 

X.   ^v    "-^i  Sl»0  talents  the  building.     And  here,  be-  of  500  parasangs,   or  more  than    100  leagues.     This 

-..-*-    .    \\AH\A  omit  nothing  worth  the  writing,  I  can-  wondrous    rollector    was   broken   by  a  Greek    named 

..%i=tii»i\neihes>ingular  majj^nanimitieof  KingPiolome,  Sodorus,  after  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  while  the 

■.-.■    uuiiiiod  Sosiratus  of  Gnidos,  the  master-work-  sentinel  who  guarded  it  slept  upon  his  post.     Another 

,.,     .1-.  ii..  liitcol,  to  grave  his  owne  name  in  this  build-  legend  may  be  found  in  an  old  Treatise  De  miraculia 

.^       '^t  '.Lsc  of  this* watch-lower  is  to  show  light  as  mundi.     In  this  it  is  stated  that  the  foundations  of  the 

":.   'TL.H.   4iu(  jrive  direction  in  the  night  season  to  Pharos  rest  upon  four  Crabs  of  glass  buried  20  paces 

!  >,   ••i    o  onier  the  haven,  and  where  they  shall  avoid  under  the  bed  of  the  sea.     The  wonder,  as  well  it 

..^    ,i»t  xi:,I\e!<,  like  to  which  there  be  many  beacons  may  do,  astonishes  the  relator  himself.     Hoc  namque 

4,....ii,    i»  \\w  same  purpose,  and  naniolv  at  Puteoli  mirum.  quomodo  tarn  magni  Cancri  Jieri  possent ;  vd 

^S'.,  X    vadi  i>siia)    and    Uuvenna.     "This  is  the  quomodo   dtportari   ct   non  frangi   valerent ;    qualiUr 

.M..^,..     ..ciN.  UmsI  ^\ hen  many  lights  in  this  lanlenie  fundamenta  superhierere  poluerint ;    et   quomodo  sub 

^^."^  ^.titv.,iho)>houldbetukent*oraslarin  theskie,  aqua    ctrmaitum  stare   valeat ;    et   quare  Cancri   non 

,  /  ..II  .^if  xuoh  li.'hCsappeare  unto  sailors  in  man-  fransantur ;  etquare  non  lubricent  dauper  jacta  fun- 

-.  i  .^a..  '  iwwi    K»  >  l-iu'ian  com>lvrales  the  ac-  damenia.      To   these  grave  mquiries  no  answers  are 
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the  tower  was  raised,  speaks  of  the  Island  in  plain 
Gieek. 

Suetonius  records  a  very  loi>y  tower  construcled  by 
Claudius  at  Ostia,  as  a  Lighthouse,  in  imitation  of  this 
Alexandrian    Pharos ;    (20.)    and    of  another    for   the 
same  purpose  raised  by  Caligula  on  the  Batavian  coast, 
during  one   of  his   frantic   expeditions.    (46.)     Some 
Antiquaries  have  supposed  that  the  ruins  of  this  last 
edifice  still  exist  about  two  miles  from  Leyden ;  and  a 
tower  which  once  stood  at  Boulogne  has  also  been 
wfaied  to  the  same  origin.    This  building  long  went 
by  the  name  of  Turru  ordalii,  or  ordentit^  GalliciBed  as 
Tour  d^ordrc     Montfaucon,  who  has  given  an  aocoumt 
of  ii  in  bis  Supplement  a  VAniiquUk  e^pHqnet^  <iv.  p. 
SO.)  supposes  the  modem  name  to  be  a  corruption  of 
IWrit  ardau.     It  was  an  octagon,  each  face  raea- 
sariiig  25  feet,  and  the  diameter  being  66.     It  con- 
iisled  of  twelve  stones,  each  receding  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  within  the  circumference  of  the  one  below  it,  and 
tiMM  leaving  a  series  of  narrow  galleries  on  its  exterior. 
Aoeordiiig  to  Eginhard,  it  was  repaired  by  Charlemagne, 
11  A.  o.  61 1.     On  the   capture   of  Boulogne   by  the 
Eogiish,  in  1545,  it  was  converted  into  a  prison,  and 
fomunded  by  a  fortified  wall ;  and,  finally,  it  was  un- 
dermined by  the  sea,  and  destroyed  in  1644.    It  did  not 
fiJU  however,  till  the  curiosity  of  one  of  the  Townsmen 
had  preserved  a  sketch  of  it,  which  is  engraved  by 
Moodmoeon.     The  same  laborious  Antiquary  has  given 
MNBc  account,  also,  of  an  octagonal  tower  in  Dover 
Caslley  wUeh,  with  much  probability,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  Roman  Pharos.    (76.  p.  51.)     Another  is   said  by 
Cqiitolinus  to  have  been  restored  by  Antoninus  Pius 
it  Csieta.  (8.)     The  form  of  these  buildings,  as  repre- 
Motad  by  Herodtan,  (2.)  resembled  the  magnificent 
Mlafiilques    (sX^Vot)  employed    in    the    Funerals    of 
tkt  Ssiman  Emperors,  in  which  many  stages  rose  in 
VoeeHM,  each  decreasing  in  size  as  it  advanced  in 
iHiglit.    Speaking  of  one  of  these  Funeral  Couches,  the 
iMonan  observes,  imiKmrrai  t<t  ifv  to  iryrjfia  rou  «aT«- 
^tMar/urrot0^»Mr7«t>^oft  ^  To<t  Xtficcnv  €irtK€tfi€Pa^  vvgrwp 
Wtw  wpo«  ^  airtpaXett  ttaytvyat  rat  pav9  ^^cfpofytt^ci. 
t^pivt  M  mind  oi  iroWol  KoKovaiv.  (HuL  iv.  2.)  The 
i^BlillMNise   of  Corunna,  supposed  to   be   of  Etoman 
workmanship,  does  not  decrease  in  this  fashion. 

Of  Modem  Lighthouses,  the  two  of  chief  celebrity 
■rff  probably,  of  most  inprenious  construction,  are  that 
«i  the  Eddystone,  and  that  on  the  Bell  rocks.  Each 
•'^^•■R  we  shall  therefore  particularly  describe.  The 
Mdyatone  rocks  consist  of  several  ridges,  bearing  the 
putfoalar  names  of  the  Hovse  Reef,  the  Sfigar^ioafi  the 
Mertk  Aoolr,  the  South  Reef,  the  South  Rock,  the  Somlh- 
EmtReef^  Ac.  ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  obtained 
fcir  general  name  fipom  the  great  variety  of  contrary 
CWmla  which  exist  among  them  in  every  state  *of 
the  tide.  The  House  Reef  is  not  the  most  consider- 
*ie  of  Hie  reefc,  but  it  contains  the  boldest  rock  of 
•*  tfce  groups,  and  has  obtained  its  name  in  conse- 
^iMnee  of  the  efection  of  tlie  Lightliouse  upon  it.  The 
general  bearing  of  the  House  Reef  is  about  North- 
Mofth-East ;  the  latitode  of  the  spot  on  which  the  build- 
ing stands  is  50°  11'  North,  and  its  longitude  4°  W 
7«*.  lU  distance  fit)m  the  flag-statfof  the  Plymouth 
ntadel,  according  to  the  accurate  measurements  of 
General  Mudge,  is  73,061  feet,  or  neariy  14  miles,  and 


is  a  little  to  the  North  of  a  line  joining  the  great  pro-     UOHT- 
montories  of  the  Lizard  and  Start.     The  peculiar  posi-    HOUSE, 
tion  of  the  Eddystone  rocks  exposes  them  to  the  great  ^"^V^ 
swells  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
between  all  the  Southern  and  Western  points  of  the  com- 
pass ;  and  there  are  some  circumstances  connected  with 
the  extent,  bearings,  and  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
rocky  groups  tliemselves,  which  augment  the  fury  of 
the  waves  in  a  very  high  degree.     After  hard  gales  of 
wind  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  have  been  succeeded  by  a 
perfectly  calm  and  unruffled  sea,  such  is  the  effect  of 
the  ground-modi  upon  the  peculiar  slope  of  these  rocks, 
that,  to  quote  the  words  of  Smeaton,  "  the  sea  breaks 
opoB  them  in  so  frightful  a  manner,  as  not  only  to 
obstruct  the  work  that  might  be  done  upon  them,  but 
even  to  prevent  a  landing;  and  this  at  times,  when, 
figuratively  speaking,  you  might  go  to  sea  in  a  cockle- 
shell."  Smeaton  found,  during  the  progress  of  his  great 
work,  which  we  shall  presently  describe,  that,  even  in 
noderate  weather,  the  sea  met  with  so  sudden  a  check 
from  the  overhanging  rock  on  the  Western  side,  as  fre- 
quently to  fly  30  or  40  feet  above  it.  This  sometimes  hap- 
pened when  the  workmen  were  employed  upon  the  rock. 

The  first  attempt  to  raise  a  Lighthouse  on  the  Eddy-  ^,"*^  . 
stone  rocks  was  made  by  Mr.  Winstonley,  in  16^6.  It  Jj^hth^ 
constated  of  a  dodecagonal  stone  tower,  rising  44  feet  ^595  * 
above  the  highest  point  of  the  rock,  and  24  feet  in  dia- 
meter. At  the  summit  were  a  balustrade  and  a  plat- 
form, from  which  rose  eight  pillars,  supporting  a  dome 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  tower.  Above  the  donae 
was  a  second  octagonal  tower,  15  feet  in  diameter  and 
7  in  height;  and  over  this  was  fixed  the  lantern,  10  feet  • 
in  diameter  and  12  in  height,  containing  the  lighU ; 
it  was  surrounded  by  a  balcony,  and  crowned  by  fancy 
iron-work  and  a  vane.  The  entry  was  by  a  door  in  the 
base,  vrhich,  for  18  feet  in  height,  was  of  solid  stone- 
woric,  with  the  exception  of  the  aperture  for  the  stair- 
case. Above  this^  on  three  separate  floors,  were  a 
store-room,  a  statenroom,  (as  it  is  oddly  termed,)  and  a 
kitchen.  The  dome  contained  the  lodging-rooms,  and 
the  octagon  beneath  the  lantern  the  look-out  room.  Four 
years  were  required  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 
During  the  first  Summer,  the  only  season  during  which 
the  rock  is  accessible,  twelve  holes  were  bored  in  the 
rock  to  admit  as  many  iron  cramps.  In  the  second  year 
a  solid  pillar,  12  feet  in  diameter  and  14  in  height,  was 
built  as  a  nucleus  for  the  future  tower.  This  was  in- 
creased in  the  third  year  to  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
entire  building,  80  feet  to  the  vane,  was  completed,  so 
that  a  light  was  exhibited  on  November  14,  1608.  In 
the  fourth  year  an  additional  work,  4  feet  in  thickness, 
and  solid  for  20  feet  in  height,  was  added  ;  the  lantern 
was  raised  40  feet  more,  and  the  whole  height  to  the 
▼ane  was  112.  The  joinU  of  this  outer  stone- work 
were  encompassed  with  a  metal  hoop.  "  After  all," 
aays  Mr.  Winstanley  himself  ''  the  sea,  in  storms,  flies 
in  appearance  100  feet  above  the  vane,  and  at  times 
doth  cover  half  the  side  of  the  house  and  the  lantern, 
as  if  it  were  under  water."  This  edifice  remained  un- 
harmed till  1703»  in  which  year  the  builder  having 
visited  it  to  superintend  some  repairs,  expressed  such 
confidence  in  iu  strength,  that  he  wished  he  might  be 
shut  up  in  it  during  the  most  violent  storm  whuh  ever 
blew  under  Heaven.  His  desire  was  too  fully  grati- 
fied.  A  hurricane  arose  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of 
November,  and  on  the  following  morning  not  a  vestige 
of  the  Lighthouse  remained^  excepting  soma  of  the 
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LIGHT-  irons  which  cramped  it  to  the  roclc,  and  a  portion  of  the 
HOUSB.  surrounding  chain  which  had  been  driven  into  a  cleft. 
^"^V""*^  In  July,  1706,  a  second  Lighthouse  was  commenced 
?7ol?*"*'''  ^y  ^^'  Rudyerd,  a  London  silk-merchant,  who  appears 
to  have  possessed  great  mechanical  skill.  The  fbllow- 
ing  description  is  taken  from  that  published  by  himself. 
A  conical  frustum  of  wood  was  formed  of  seventy- 
one  upright  beams,  bolted  to  circular  kirbs  of  wood 
withinside,  upon  which  kirbs  the  floors  were  framed. 
The  diameter  at  the  base  was  23  fbet,  at  the  top  15, 
the  height  62.  At  its  summit  was  a  balcony,  and  in  the 
centre  of  its  area,  the  lantern,  an  octagon,  10  feet  in 
diameter  and  18  high,  surmounted  by  a  dome.  No 
projection  was  admitted  on  the  exterior,  whereon  the 
water  dashing  against  it  could  act.  The  snrface  of  the 
rock,  being  inclined,  was  partially  cut  into  steps,  in 
order  that  each  timber  might  have  a  horizontal  bearing. 
For  19  feet  from  the  lower  point  of  the  rock,  this  im- 
mense wooden  barrel  was  filled  with  three  beds  of  moor- 
stone,  with  strong  floorings  of  timber  between  each  bed, 
to  unite  them  with  the  external  uprights.  Each  of  the 
two  lower  beds  was  5  feet  thick,  and  contained  five 
courses  of  stone.  The  uppermost  was  4  feet  thick 
with  four  courses.  The  whole  was  secured  to  the  rock 
by  thirty-six  iron  cramps,  partly  in  a  circle  about  a  foot 
within  the  external  uprights ;  partly  in  an  inner  circle,  3 
feet  distant  from  the  other,  to  hold  down  the  timber- 
floors  between  the  stone-beds :  these  latter  cramps  were 
smaller  than  the  others.  A  strong  mast  rose  like  an 
axis  in  the  centre.  It  was  secured  to  the  rock  by  two 
iron  cramps,  and  mounted  above  the  solid  part  4S  feet, 
•  being  united  to  the  framing  of  each  floor  through  which 

it  passed.  Four  apartments  rose  successively  between 
the  solid  and  the  lantern  ;  a  store-room,  a  state- room,  a 
sleeping- room,  and  a  kitchen  The  cramps  were  ad- 
justed with  great  ingenuity.  Two  holes  were  drilled  in 
the  rock,  diverging  from  each  other  at  such  an  inclina- 
'tion,  that  at  16  inches  depth  they  would  be  an  inch 
further  asunder  than  at  the  surface.  A  third  hole  was 
then  drilled  between  them  ;  and  the  three  were  broken 
into  one  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  orifice.  The 
iron  cramp  was  formed  of  two  pieces,  which,  when  laid 
together,  were  of  the  same  shape  as  the  hole  itself; 
when  separated,  one  was  larger  at  the  bottom  than  the 
top,  the  other  on  the  contrary  smaller ;  therefore,  when 
the  former  was  first  put  into  the  hole  and  wedged  fast 
by  the  latter,  both  being  fastened  together  by  the  same 
bolt  which  attached  them  to  the  timbers,  became  inex- 
tricably connecte<l.  This  principle  is  now  commonly 
applied  in  raising  blocks  of  stone  from  the  quarry,  or 
elsewhere,  in  the  instrument  technically  known  as  a 
Lewis.  A  quantity  of  melted  tallow  was  poured  into 
the  holes  before  the  insertion  of  the  cramps,  and,  as 
these  were  heated,  the  tallow  ran  over  on  their  insertion 
and  filled  up  any  cavities.  Red-hot  pewter  was  then 
poured  in,  which  displaced  the  tallow  and  completely 
filled  the  surrounding  space.  In  1708,  a  temporary 
light  was  exhibited.  In  the  following  year  the  work 
was  completed.  In  1723,  and  in  1744,  some  extensive 
repairs  were  needed ;  but  during  forty-nine  years  this 
admirable  building  defied  the  fury  of  the  waters,  unhap- 
pily to  perish  by  a  not  less  dangerous  element.  On  the 
night  of  the  2d  of  December,  1755,  the  lantern  was  dis- 
covered to  be  in  flames,  and  the  fire,  communicating  to 
the  timbers,  burned  downwards.  Chased  successively 
from  room  to  room,  the  miserable  inhabitants  ai  last 
found  refuge  in  a  cavity  of  the  rock.     One  of  them, 


while  looking  up  at  the  cupola  of  the  lantern,  was  oovend  uont 
with  a  shower  of  melted  lead,  some  of  which  he  declared  HoiSL 
passed  into  his  stomach.    The  assertion  was  discredited  *  ^«v^ 
but  the  man  having  died  twelve  days  afterwards  was 
opened,  and  more  than  seven  ounces  of  lead  were  found 
in  his  stomach.    This  extraordinary  fact  was  communi- 
cated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  his  medical  attendant 
Dr.  Spry. 

At  the  time  at  which  Smeaton  undertook  the  erection  of  smntai 
a  new  Lighthouse  on  the  Eddystone,  there  existed  in  the  1756. 
minds  of  the  proprietors  certain  prejudices  in  favoar  of 
Rudyerd's  building,  the  removal  of  which  cost  Smeaton 
some  labour.     The  safety  of  Rudyerd's  building,  it  was 
urged  by  some,  had  in  a  great  measure  depended  on  the 
elasticity  of  its  materials,  which  enabled  it  to  yield  to  the 
violent  shocks  of  the  sea.     But  Smeaton  thought  that 
the  structure  vranted  weight  rather  than  elasticity,  and 
it  was   in  this  early  stage  of  the  inquiry  that  he  re- 
marked, *'  If  the  building  I  propose  will  not  give  way  to 
the  sea,  the  sea  must  give  way  to  the  building/*  He  ad- 
mitted, however,  with  admirable  candour,  that  the  gene- 
ral form  and  dimensions  of  Rudyerd's  Lighthouse,  were 
in  many  respects  judicious ;  but  that  it  owed  its  hug 
existence  on  the  rock,  more  to  the  moor-stone  courses 
which  were  inlaid  in  its  framework,  and  which  operated 
like  ballast,  than  to  the  branches  and  ironwork  which 
had  been  contrived  to  fix  it  thereon ;  and  that  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  building,  so  far  from  being  the  result  of  its 
elasticity,  and  of  its  power  of  accoDamodating  itself  to 
the  fury  of  the  storm,  were  in  reality  produced  by  the 
narrowness  of  its  base.     To  increase  the  base  seemed  ^f^ 
therefore  necessary,  but  not  to  augment  the  diameter  of 'J^'^,^^ 
its  upper  parts.     Still,  by  rigidly  adhering  to  the  propor-  ^-^^^-^^ 
tions  of  Rudyerd's  conical  form,  any  enlargment  of  the  buiiuc- 
base  must  be  accompanied  by  an  iocreaae  of  the  hoii- 
zontal  diameters  above ;  but  to  this  was  opposed  the 
objection  of  the  increased  surface  presented  to  the  actios 
of  the  sea.    Its  mechanical  strength,  it  is  true,  as  far  as 
the  ordinary  gravitating  forces  were  concerned,  might  be 
rendered  greater  by  an  increased  mass  of  materials,  bat 
would  its  absolute  power  of  resisting'  the  action  of  the 
waves  be  increased  in  the  same  ratio  ?     On  the  other 
handj  if  the  base  could  be  enlarged,  and  the  horizontal 
diameters  of  the  upper  parts  diminished,  an  increase 
of  mechanical  stiflPness  and  strength  might  be  gaiued,  at 
the  same  time  that  a  smaller  resistance  would  be  oifere<l 
to  the  sea. 

Instead  of  entering,  like  Euler,  on  a  theoretical  inquiry  ^\, 
into  the  nature  and  form  of  a  body  which  should  unite  ^.^^^ 
every  desirable  quality, — ^which  should  be  capable  of ^^ a. > 
supporting  its  own  weight,  resist  the  strongest  action  of  aodci. 
the  wind,  and  at  times  a  discharge  of  the  whole  artillery 
of  the  sea, — Smeaton  sought,  among  the  objecU  of 
Nature^  for  a  body  possessing  these  qualities,  and  in  the 
form  of  the  oak  he  found  all  the  elements  he  desired. 
Its  branches,  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage,  are  shaken 
by  every  gale,  and,  when  acted  upon   by  the  full  fury 
of  a  storm,   must  produce  enormous    effects  on  its 
trunk.     Yet,  partly  by  its  elasticity,  add  partly  by  the 
strength  resulting  from  its  figure,  it  resists  them  all,  »«i 
falls  only  at  last  by  gradual  and  slow  decays.     Such  s 
tree,  it  may  be  observed,  is  but  rarely  torn  up  by  the 
roots :  its  limbs  may  be  broken,  but  its  trunk  stands  in 
defiance  of  the  elements.  Tc- 

If  we  now  attend  to  the  peculiarity  of  form  and  the  c  r 
other  circumstances  to  which  a  tree  of  this  kind  owes  its  i«  ' 
strength,  we  may  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  hovmg 
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LIGHT,  its  roota  fimily  fixed  below  the  ground,  it  rises  from  the 
HOUSE,  surface  with  a  large  swelling ,  base ;  that  at  the  height 
of  a  single  diameter  it  is  generally  reduced  by  a  beauti- 
ful curve,  concave  to  the  eye,  to  a  diameter  less  by  at 
least  one-third,  and  sometimes  by  one»half,  than  its 
original  base.  Thence  it  diminishes  more  slowly, 
until  its  sides,  gradually  approaching  a  perpendicular, 
impart  to  it,  for  some  height,  a  cylindrical  form.  Now 
we  can  hardly  doubt,  says  Smeaton,  but  that  every 
section  of  such  a  tree  has  a  strength  proportional  to 
the  strains  it  is  called  upon  to  resist ;  and  that  were 
wc  to  lop  off  its  principal  boughs,  and  expose  it  in  that 
state  to  similar  violence,  we  should  find  it  capable  of 
similar  resistance. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  are  points  in  which  this 

assimilation  of  a  Lighthouse  to  the  form  of  an  oak 

may  not  hold  good.    The  fibres  of  the  same  horizontal 

section  of  a  tree  may  have  different  degprees  of  strength, 

and  climate  and  peculiar  localities  may  cause  the  woody 

masses  on  one  side  to  acquire  much  higher  degrees  of 

solidity  than  on  another ;  the  timber  of  the  butt,  also, 

may  differ  in  density  from  the  top,  thus  apparently 

affording  to  the  tree  an  unequally  distributed  strength ; 

yet  we  may  draw  from  a  careful  contemplation  of  all  the 

circumstances  connected  with  its  form  and  duration,  some 

idea  of  the  external  figure  of  a  column,  which  is  required 

to  resist,  in  the  highest  possible  deg^e,  the  action  of 

man^  strains,  under  conditions  of  solidity  limited  and 

confined. 

But  supposing  the  external  figure  of  such  a  building 
to  have  been  determined,  and  all  its  dimensions  and 
parts  happily  proportioned  to  the  limited  surface  of  the 
rock  on  which  it  is  to  stand,  how,  inquires  Smeaton,  can 
its  parts  be  so  firmly  bound  to  the  rock  and  to  each 
other,  as  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  great  violence  of  the 
sea  ?  Cramping,  as  generally  performed,  acts  only  as  a 
bond  upon  the  upper  surface  of  a  stone,  and  exercises  no 
resistance  in  keeping  it  down  when  pressed  by  a  power 
greater  than  its  own  weight,  and  of  a  tendency  to 
raise  it,— an  occurrence  often  likely  to  happen  in  a 
building  so  exposed  as  the  Eddystone,  whenever  the 
mortar  of  its  g^und-bed  should  be  washed  from  the 
joint  Upright  cramps,  it  is  true,  might  be  employed 
to  confine  each  individual  stone  to  its  companion  in  the 
course  below ;  but  the  quantity  of  iron,  an  obj^tionable 
material  in  a  building  of  this  kind,  and  the  trouble  and 
delays  attendant  on  its  application,  must  be  formidable 
obstacles  to  its  application.  Winstanley  found  the 
fixing  of  only  twelve  irons  attended  by  many  difficulties 
and  vexations,  fh>m  the  impossibility  of  keeping  the 
holes  dry  to  receive  the  melted  lead,  and  in  how  much 
^eater  a  deg^ree  would  the  objection  operate  if  every 
oTetatliDg.  stone  were  required  to  be  thus  secured.  In  this  stage 
of  the  inquiry,  Smeaton  fortunately  turned  his  eye  upon 
the  carpentei^s  dovetail.  Wood  had  in  various  ways 
been  successfully  bound  together  by  this  mode,  but  in 
the  operations  of  masonry  its  application  had  been  very 
confined.  In  the  streets  of  London  he  had  remarked, 
that  the  paviers  in  fixing  the  kirba  of  the  footpaths, 
secured  the  itretchen  between  their  adjoining  headers^ 
by  cutting  the  heads  of  the  latter  into  dovetail  forms^ — 
not  dovetails  confined  by  their  figure  to  one  surface  only 
of  the  stones,  but  dovetails  pervacQng  their  whole  depths, 
and  affording  thereby  as  perfect  a  tie  at  the  bottom  as 
at  the  top,*    This  was  the  principle  which  Smeaton  re- 

*  Belidor's  description  of  the  stone-floor  of  the  great  sluice  at 
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quired,  and  it  affords  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  readiness  L' G  HT- 
with  which  the  eye  of  genius  adapts  the  very  humblest  HQ^^IS. 
operations  to  its  own  great  purposes;  and  how,  by  ^"^"v^*^ 
generalizing  a  simple,  elementary  thought,  a  great  prin- 
ciple may  be  obtained.  The  Xlllth  plate  of  Smeaton*s 
great  Work  on  the  Eddystone,  is  entitled  Original  Ideeu, 
Hinia  and  Sketches  from  which  the  Form  of  &eBuilding 
foaa  taken^  and  forms  a  fine  example  of  the  integrity 
always  accompanying  a  truly  great  mind ;  which  delights 
in  acknowledging  all  the  sources  of  its  intelligence,  and 
scorns  to  appropriate  a  thought  which  may  by  any 
modification  be  Uie  rightful  property  of  another.  We 
have  an  example  of  his  cautious  accuracy  in  these  mat- 
ters, in  the  case  of  the  windlass  employed  on  the  works* 
which  he  imagined  was  a  new  contrivance  of  his  own. 
Afler  an  interval  of  more  than  thirty  years  he  found  it 
was  not  so,  and  that  '*  the  principle  had  been  used  in 
the  Severn  barges  time  immemorial."  He  did  not  fail 
to  inform  his  readers  of  this  matter  when  he  published 
his  Work,  in  1791.  Much  that  is  humiliating  in  the 
history  of  human  knowledge  would  have  been  spared, 
had  the  conduct  so'admirably  pursued  by  Smeaton  been 
always  adopted  by  others. 

To  apply  the  principle  of  dovetailing  in  all  its  gene- 
rality to  a  structure  like  that  under  our  consideration, 
was,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  new  and  an  untried  problem. 
No  prototype  existed  to  be  imitated  or  copied.  The  limited 
surface  of  the  rock  on  which  he  had  to  operate,  neces-  • 
sarily  precluded  him  from  employing  very  g^eat  masses, 
even  had  it  been  practicable^  from  the  uncertain  locali- 
ties of  the  place,  to  have  readily  landed  them.  Hence  Dimensi  jas 
he  was  confined  to  blocks  on  an  average  of  only  a  ton  y  '|?^^ 
weight,  and  the  masses  of  which  did  not  exceed  fourteen 
cubic  feet.  The  number  of  pieces  constituting  a  perfect 
horizontal  course,  became  thus  in  some  degree  deter- 
mined; the  base  of  the  building,  and  the  manageable 
dimensions  of  the  blocks,  affording  the  elements. 
Much,  very  much  labour  must  have  been  bestowed  by 
Smeaton,  before  the  system  of  dovetailing,  which  he 
finally  adopted,  was  made  so  complete,  as  to  enable 
him  with  confidence  to  say,  the  strength  of  his  building 
was  in  every  part  proportional  to  the  stress  it  had  to 
bear ;  for  as  '*  it  was  eternally  rung  in  his  ears  from 
all  quarters,  that  a  building  of  stone  would  never  be 
found  to  stand,"  so  did  he  become  additionally  anxious 
so  to  unite  all  its  parts  together,  that  "  no  man  should 
be  able  to  tell  at  what  joint  it  would  overset.** 

His  adoption  of  a  square  central  block  for  each  hori- 
zontal section,  with  projecting  dovetails  on  its  sides, 
was  wise  and  judicious,  and   afforded  him  a  nucleus 
round  which  he  could  cluster  all  the  other  stones.     In  PUn  of  first 
figure  1,  plate  i,  we  have  given  a  plan  of  the  first  hori-  horiiontal 
zontal  course.    The  central  block  with  the  dovetails  pro-  ^^""^ 
jecting  from  its  sides,  is  denoted  by  the  letters  6, 6, 6,  6, 
and  is  composed  of  a  single  mass,  in  order  to  unite  to 
it  the  four  surrounding  stones,  o,  c,  o,  c     The  external 
edg^s  of    these    last-mentioned  stones   constitute  an 
octangular  figure,  and  in  each  of  its  sides  a  dovetail  is 
formed,  to  receive  the  double  dovetailed  stones,  <f,  d,  d, 

d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  between  the  projecting  parts  of  which  are 
introduced  the  other  double  dovetailed  stones,  e,  ^  e,  e,  e, 

e,  e,*ie.  These  last  give  room,  between  their  projecting 
parts,  for  another  series  of  a  Uke  kind,  fffffffj^ 

Cherbourg,  where  the  tails  of  the  upright  hetders  are  cut  into  doye- 
tails,  for  their  insertion  into  the  mass  of  rough  masooiy  below,  aflbrdcd 
Mr.  Smeaton  also  some  bints. 
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and  these  agatn  to  tiiotlier  ooime,  ^yg.i^g^^^g.gfg. 
Between  these  is  inserted  a  similar  coarse.  A,  A,  A,  A, 
A,  A,  h.  A,  and  finally  the  single  dovetail  course,  i, «» t,  i 
t,  t\  U  U  is  added,  to  form  with  the  doable  dovetailed 
course  last  mentioned,  the  perfect  external  tigare  of  the 
building. 

If  we  now  endeavour  to  analyse  this  beautifal 
arrangement,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  derange 
any  of  its  parts*  TffR  extemi^  course  is  connected  with 
that  which  precedes  it  by  an  angular  system  incapable 
of  separation,  and  this  again  with  another,  and  so  on  to 
the  first  central  stone ;  so  that  the  whole  becomes  a 
perfectly  connected  mass,  which  cannot  be  disturbed 
horizontally,  and  which  even  if  placed  vertically,  such 
was  the  perfection  of  the  workmanship,  might  be  rolled 
as  a  wheel,  without  any  fear  of  disorganising  its  compo- 
nent parts. 

Such  being  the  plan  to  be  pursued  in  a  perfectly  ho- 
rizontal course,  let  us  next  inquire  what  modifications 
it  may  have  required  from  the  peculiar  configuration  of 
the  rock.  An  exact  determination  of  this  figure,  was 
indeed  an  early  object  of  Smeaton's  Attention.  Its  sur- 
face was  broken  and  irregular,  and  presented,  more- 
over; a  genend  depression  to  the  South- West  of  about 
9CP,  in  nearly  the  natural  direction  of  its  cleavage.  An 
engineer  of  feebler  powers  might  have  wished  for  a 
lewl  surfikce  on  whidi  to  raise  so  difficult  a  structure, 
but  it  was  Smeaton's  ambition  to  make  even  the  incU- 
nation  of  the  rock  subservient  to  the  stability  of  his 
building.  By  levelling  it,  the  artificial  processes  of 
Man  would  have  been  substituted  for  the  firm  and 
durable  matter  of  Nature's  creation,  and  an  effectual 
buttress  would  have  been  removed.  It  was  rather  my 
policy  says  he,  **  to  cut  the  rock  as  little  as  I  could 
help,  and  to  humour  its  irregularities  as  far  as  I  could, 
so  as  to  get  a  firm  fixing  for  the  work."  An  accurate 
model  of  the  Rock  was  therefore  made,  exhibiting  all 
the  broken  irregularities  of  surface  and  form  which  Na- 
ture had  given  to  it,  and  all  the  imperfect  cuttings 
which  Rndyerd  had  found  it  necessary  to  make.  All  the 
measurements  for  these  otijects  were  made  by  Smeaton, 
and  with  indefatigable  perseverance  the  whole  was  mo- 
delled by  himself.  It  was,  indeed,  a  maxim  with  him 
rather  to  depend  upon  his  own  hands,  than  upon  the 
hands  of  others.  **  I  can  seldom,"  said  he,  **fonn  an  ori- 
ginal Idea  so  complete,  but  that  by  laying  it  down  in 
its  proper  dimensions  on  paper,  it  may  be  very  much 
impromi ;  and  where  a  subject  is  attended  with  diffi- 
culty like  the  present,  how  nmich  greater  necessity  exists 
for  the  formation  of  models  by  an  engineei's  own  hands. 
It  is  in  this  way  thkt  he  becomes  prepared  for  difficul- 
ties, which,  at  the  moment  of  actual  execution,  might, 
from  their  suddenness,  sometimes  overwhelm  him." 

The  stepa  formed  by  Rudyerd,  we  have  already  ob- 
served, were  but  imperfect  cuttings,  without  much  uni- 
formity as  to  level;  and  bearing,  as  Smeaton  remarks, 
**  all  the  marks  of  hurry  about  them."  In  cutting  a 
aeries  of  steps,  however,  to  receive  the  basement 
courses  for  a  strocture  like  this,  great  precaution  was 
necessary.  The  disposition  of  the  stones  of  any  struc* 
tare  is  not  a  matter  of  hidifibrence,  the  strength  being 
obvioosly  the  greatest,  when  all  the  surfaces  are  *dis- 
pos^d  in  horisoatal  and  vertical  planes.  Every  step  was 
therefore  exactly  levelled  both  as  to  length  and  breadth, 
in  order  that  all  the  stones  might  have  a  firm  and  secure 
bed.  To  obtain  this  end,  uniformity  of  breadth  in  all 
the  steps  was  not  necessary.    The  cuttings  therefore  in 


the  ro<*  w«re  of  diftvent  breadths,  to  meet,  or,  as  ke  UGnr. 
expresses  it,  to  '*  humour^  Its  ineqaalities  of  am^,  HOUSIL 
The  section  we  have  given  in  fig.  2  will  illastete  this!  ^^^ 
The  bed  of  the  fonrth  coarse,  for  example,  is  not  half 
the  breadth  of  the  first,  but  no  dirainntkMi  of  strength 
sesults  from  it  On  the  contrary,  by  preserving  as  moeh 
as  possible  the  mass  of  the  rock,  strength  is  gBiaed. 
Six  beds  were  thus  formed,  of  nnequal  breadths,  to  tt> 
oehre  six  horizontal  segments  of  stone,  before  the  out- 
line of  the  seventh  coarse,  embracing  the  entire  contoor 
of  the  building,  could  be  perfectly  traced.  All  the 
rock  above  the  sixth  course,  and  mUun  the  ootline  of 
the  seventh,  was  reduced  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
sixth  course,  which  is  also  represented  in  the  secttos. 
The  rock  on  the  outside  of  the  contour  of  the  buildmg 
was  allowed  to  remain  as  a  bolder  for  the  ground  jcmt 
of  the  work,  entirely  /onnd  the  building;  The  iSk- 
ence  of  level  thus  created  between  the  Western  or  lowist 
side  of  the  building,  and  its  EaBtcm  or  highest  side, 
amounted  to  8  feet  4  inches. 

But  how  are  the  parts  composing  these  horivMliljflBcti«a[ 
segments  to  be  connected  with  the  rock,  and  with  eidi  tbeispei- 
other  ?    Our  limits  wiU  not  permit  us  to  give  the  plsas  ^^^ 
of  all  the  courses,  and  we  must,  therefore,  contest  fm- 
selves  with  describing  the  first  and  the  last.    In  fi^.  9, 
which  is  a  plan  of  the  rock,  the  first  of  these  imperfcct 
courses  is  shown,  consisting  of  fb«r  stones,  two  osly  of 
which  are  actually  dovetailed  in  the  rock ;  but  in  fi^.  4, 
the  sixth  or  upper  horizontal  segment  is  represented, 
consisting  of  thirty-two  stones,  dovetailed  to  the  nek 
and  to  each  other,  together  with  the  surface  of  the  rod 
which  has  been  lowered  to  a  level  with  llie  upper  sur- 
face of  the  segment. 

Haviug  thus  explained  the  general  principle  by  which 
Smeaton  proposed  to  dovetail  togefter  the  stones  coin<* 
posing  an  entire  horizontal  course,  and  how  the  same 
principle  may  be  applied  to  the  imperfect  segments  of  the 
base,  let  us  next  inquire  into  the  precautions  which  he  j^^ 
took  to  connect  the  diflferent  courses  together,  so  thst  no  ^^ 
power  should  be  able  to  remove  any  course  horiiontallyiitheie 
from  its  neighbour,  or  raise  it  vertically  from  the  situs-  oilw. 
tions  it  ought  to  occupy.     To  prevent  the  borisonjsl 
motion,  Smeaton  first  thought  of  forming  a  circalar  rise 
or  depression  in  each  course,  at  about  the  distsso*  of 
two-thirds  the  radius  of  the  sections,  which  step  or  de- 
pression would  have  formed  a  socket,  engraAin^  ^ 
courses  together*    This  method,   however,  he  relin- 
quished in  fiivour  of  the  simpler  employment  of^^Sopi^'^ 
g/es.t     A  partial  application  of  the  principle  was  rnadej^'"' 
to  the  fifth  and  sixth  segments  of  the  base,  but  the  firet*^ 
perfect  dcvelopement  of  it  was  to  the  eixth  and  seventh 
courses,  the  latter  being,  as  before  remarked,  the  M 
of  the  entire  circular  courses.     In  the  first  place,  Ae 
upper  surface  of  the  sixth  course,  <ISg.  4,)  had  a  hole  of 
a  fobt  square  cut  through  the  stone  occupying  the  cen- 
tre, and  also  eight  depressions,  of  a  foot  square  and  aff 
inches  deep,  disposed  at  regular  intervals  aro«n<l  *^ 
Into  these  latter,  cubes  of  marble  were  introduced,  one 
half  of  their  bulks  projecting  above  the  suffiice  of  the 
course.     Into  ttie  central  square,  a  marble  plug  of  ■ 
foot  square  and  twenty-two  inches  long  was  set  with 

>»  ThU  thought  he  teevM  to  hswobCaioedfiBwa  the  OiM^'^^i^ 

t  When  a  uraall  piece  of  stone,  of  anv  shap«  of  kind,  U  1*<  " 
between  two  Urger  stonesj  so  as  to  be  partly  in  one  stone  and  p»  [ 
in  the  other,  to  prevent  their  shifting  placet  with  respect  to  ei 
other,  it  is  termed  m.  joggle. 
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UGRl*   moftar,  and  firmly  fixed  with  thin  wedg«fl.     This  plufi^ 
[OUSB.    fose  nine  inches  aborc  the  course.     The  central  stone  of 
'  the  seventh  course,  fi^.  1,  ha\in^  a  proper  hole  through 
its  middle,  was  then  placed  upon  the  projectinp^  plug, 
and,  being  bedded  in  mortar,  was  in  like  manner  wedged 
on  each  side  the  plug,  and  every  remaininsr  cavity  filled 
with  g^out.     Under  these  circumstances,  no  fiirce  of  the 
sea,  less  than  the  power  cajmhle  of  cutting  the  marble 
plug  in  two,  could  move  the  stone  from  its  place ;  and 
to  prevent  (he  possibility  of  its  being  liflefl,  it  was  fixed 
down  by  treenails  as  follows.     Two  Jioles  were  bored  in 
the  work* yard  through  the  erttrnal  end  of  every  piece 
of  stone,  of  an  inch  and  three -quarters  in  diameter;  and 
as  soon  as  the  stones  were  fixed  in  their  places  by  their 
proper  wedges,   each  hole  was  dee|>ened  eight  inches 
mto  the  course  below,  but  of  a  diameter  one-eighth  of 
an   inch   less.     The  treenails,  carefully  prepared,  had 
their  leading  ends  cut  with  a  saw  for  about  a  couple  of 
inches.     Into  this  cut  was  plaoe<l  a  wedge  about  one* 
aighth  of  an  inch  less  in  breadth  than  the  diameter  of 
the  treenail,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  at  the 
head,  and  sharpened   to  an  tA^,     When,  therefore,  a 
treenail  was  introduced,  and  (he  head  of  the  wedg^ 
touched  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  (he  treenail,  bein^  for- 
*  dbly  driven,  would  entiT  it,  till  the  whole  substance 
was  jambed  so  fast,  that  the  treenail  could  be  driven  no 
farther;  and  as  the  wood,  on  becoming  swollen,  would 
fill  all  the  little  irregularities  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  jumper,  and  thus  form  the  most  perfect  union  pos- 
sible, no  force  less  than  that  capable  of  producing  a 
kngitudinal  separation  of  the  treenails,  could  lift  one  of 
the  stones  from  its  bed  when  so  fixed,  independently  of 
its  weight,  as  all  agitation  was  prevented  by  the  lateral 
jih        wedges.     The  circular  dots  in  fig  1.  show  the  places 
of  the  treenails,  and  the  joint  wedges  are  represented 
by  the  rectangular  spots,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  are 
hi  the  alternate  edges.     The  places  of  the  cubic  joggles 
are  denoted  by  the  shaded  squares,  and  their  positions 
in  the  successive  sections  are  given  in  the  section.  '  No 
Joggles  were  necessary  in  the  lowest  courses  of  the  seg^ 
■lenLs,  because  they  were  firmly  connected  with  the 
rock,  and  incapable  of  being  moved  by  any  assignable 
borixontal  force ;  but  in  the  solid  portion  of  the  buikl- 
hg,  they  were  placed  nearly  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
Ibe  building.     Above  the  solid  part  of  the  structure,  on 
account  of  the  centre  stone  being  omitted  to  leave  space 
far  the  well,  the  joggles  were  double  the  number,  but  of 
hair  the  size,  and  distributed  so  as  to  strengthen  in 
•fery  way  the  courses  they  were  destined  to  secure. 
The  central  plugs,  it  will  be  observed,  are  only  continued 
10  the  last  course  of  the  solid  part  of  tlie  building. 
The  system  we  have  endeavoured  to   describe  as 
m/^^   tdopted  by  Smeaton  in  the  first  horizontal  course,  was 
il^^  eontinaed  to  the  fourteenth,  to  complete  what  he  de> 
>^hr    aominates  the  "  fundamental  solid,''  diminishing  only 
G).^     ttch  course  in  its  magnitude,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
^^    external  figure  of  the  building.     It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, in  laying  these  courses  on  each  other,  to  break  all 
fae  joints,  whether  it  were  those  which  relate  to  the  tnd» 
of  the  stones,  or  to  the  dovetailed  surfaces  to  which 
they  owe  all  their  strensih.     This  he  readily  accom- 
pushed,  by  placing  the  central  block,  so  that  its  angles 
night  be  turned  some  degrees  from  the  course  below, 
snd   which    ncccsKarily    caused    all    the  joints    of  the 
courses  to  l>e  broken.     This  cflbct  is  represented  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  the  figure  for  the  first,  perfect  horizontal 
course  of  stones. 


Arrived  at  the  fourteenth  course,  it  became  necessary    LIOHT- 
to  make  a  provision  for  a  well  for  a  staircase,  and  for    HOUSE. 
an  entrance  to  the  building.     Tliis  necessarily  deprived  ^"^^^/^^ 
him  of  his  fine  central  stone,  the  nucleus  on  which  he  ?"m?"*^*  *® 
had  made  all  the  surrounding  stones  depend.   But  here   ""^^°£^* 
his  admirable  invention  did  not  forsake  him;  for  by 
referring  to  fig.  5,  which  gives  a  horizontal  section  of 
the  building  covering  the  intended  doorway,  we  shall 
find  that  he  substituted  for  his  great  central  stoue  four 
other  stones,  connected  together  by  a  plan  he  calls 
"  hook-jointing,"  another  variety  of  dovetailing,  which  fiy"**«  oi 
may  be  readily  comprehended  in  the  figure,  and  which  ?^**"J*™^ 
enabled  him  to  create  the  circular  well  for  the  stairs. 
Joint  wedges  being  applied  in  the  hooks,  and  a  double 
row  of  joggles,  placed   at   equal   intervals   rouud   the 
course,  imparted  to  this  system  of  sttmes  all  the  strength 
and   firmness   he  desired.     This    same   plan  of  hook- 
jointing  was  preser\'ed   to   the  twenty-fourth   course, 
forming  tlie  store-room  floor.     Above  this  was  the  ha- 
bitable part  of  the  building,  which  required  again  a  new 
method  of  construction. 

But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  attend  for  a  moment  Considert- 
to  the  considerations  which  induced  Smeaton  thus  to  ll^n'JJ^bicli 
limit  the  height  of  the  solid  part  of  the  building.     The  llJid  p^JJ* of 
waves  breaking  on  the  surrounding  reefs,  and  on  the  ihebaildiof. 
rock  on  which  the  building  stood,  ha<l  frequently  formed 
the  subject  of  his  anxious  meditation.    Their  form,  their 
altitude,  and  their  probable  power,  had  all  been  con- 
templated  by  him  ;  and  he  was  led  at  length,  from  nu- 
merous observations,  to  thiuk  tlmt  the  height  at  which  the 
building  would  probably  be  exposed  to  the  heavy  stroke 
of  the  sea,  might  lie  about  35   feet  alx)ve  the  lowest 
part  of  the  I'ase,  or  27  feet  above  the  top  of  the  rock, 
the   common  spring- tide   high- water   mark.     At  this 
height,  therefore,  he  reduced  the  external  diameter  of 
the  building  from    26    feet,    the  diameter  of  the  first 
perfect  horizontal  course,  to  16  feet  8  inches;  and  by 
allowing  the  walls  above  this  elevation  to  be  26  inches 
thick,  he  waa  enabled  to  assign  a  diameter  of  12  feet  4 
inches  to  the  apartments  within. 

The  walls,  thereibre,  to  be  raised  above  the  solid  part  Precantlont 
of  the  building,  though  above  the  average  height  of  the  oMeuaryia 
heavy  stroke  of  the  sea,  yet  required,  from  their  limited  Ivl^^ 
thickness,  every  possible    precaution.      Single   blocks  goiij  p^  ^ 
only  could  be  employed,  and  the  friable  nature  of  the  buiUlinf. 
granite,  joined  to  the  limited  thickness  of  the  stones, 
opposed  the  application  of  dovetailing.     Guided,  pro- 
bably, by  the  number  of  stones  adopted  on  the  outside  of 
tha  first  |7erfect  horizontal  course,  and  in  order  to  preserve 
uniformity  in  the  jointing,  he  was  led  to  fix  on  sixteen, 
as  Uie  number  of  stones  to  compose  his  walls.     These  Cnuapiag* 
he  proposed  to  unite  by  cramping,  and  by  referring  to 
fig.  6,  we  shall  discover  how  he  accomplished  his  plan. 
Supposing  A,  A,  i,  i,  to  denote  one  of  the  pieces  destined 
to  form  a  part  of  the  wall,  he  connected  it  to  its  neigh- 
bour at  each  extremity,  by  means  of  iron  cramps,  qr^qr^ 
the  entire  form  of  which  is  represented  by  m^  n.  The  tops 
of  these  cramps  were  13  inches  long,  2  inches  broad,  and 
^  of  an  inch  tiuck,  having  their  extremities  turned  down 
into  cylinders    of   about  3   inches  long,  and  1^  inch  Jogglai* 
diameter.     Marble  joggles,  also,  about  the  size  of  a 
common  brick,  and  denoted  in  the  diagram  by/^  were 
intro<iuced  in  tlie  middle  of  each  stone,  one  half  the 
depth  of  each  joggle  being  above  the  course  in  which 
it  was  inserted.     Each  joggle,  therefore,  when  the  next 
course  was  laid  down,  became  connected  with  the  ex- 
trennties  of  two  stones  by  the  successive  breakings  of 
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the  joints,  and  hence  all  the  pieces  constituttng  a 
course  became  not  only  united  to  each  other  by  means 
of  the  crampis  at  their  extremities,  but  were  prevented 
from  moving  from  the  course  below,  by  the  joggles ; 
thus  securing,  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the  building,  S2 
points  of  support.  The  strength  to  be  desired  was  thus 
imparted  to  the  building ;  but  would  the  apartments^ 
which  such  shells  of  walls  were  destined  to  include,  be 
fit  for  the  constant  habitation  of  human  beings,  in  every 
variety  of  weather,  and  particularly  at  those  times  when 
the  structure  itself  is  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  sea? 
The  horizontal  joints,  he  justly  reasoned,  were  pressed 
together  by  the  incumbent  masses  of  the  building,  and 
there  was  little  room  to  doubt  but  that  being  once  made 
water-tight  by  the  mortar,  they  would  always  continue 
so :  but  was  this  equally  evident  with  the  joints  which 
occupied  a  vertical  position  ?  The  smallest  shrinking 
of  the  mortar  between  them  might  introduce  water,  and 
destroy  the  comfort  of  the  building  as  a  habitation  al- 
together. To  prevent  this,  he  sank  at  each  extremity 
of  the  stone,  from  top  to  bottom,  an  angular  groove, 
which  became,  when  two  stones  of  the  same  course 
were  placed  end  to  end,  of  a  rhomboidal  form.  Into 
these  were  introduced  Purbeck  prisms,  with  well-tem- 
pered mortar,  which  brought  the  whole,  as  he  expresses 
it,  into  "  the  most  friendly  state  of  contact.**  This  idea, 
he  informs  us,  he  borrowed  from  the  Dutch  laths  for- 
merly introduced  into  the  joints  of  chamber  floors,  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  wet.  The  iron  cramps  were,  of 
course,  the  last  things  applied. 

According  to  this  plan,  the  four  courses  composing 
the  sides  of  the  lower  store-room  were  laid.  The  last  of 
these,  however,  being  the  twenty-eighth  from  the  base, 
partly  received  the  first  vaulted  floor.  Here  was  a  point, 
therefore,  which  would  call  into  action  an  entirely  new 
system  of  forces.  An  ordinary  engineer  would  have 
made  the  circumference  of  a  floor  of  such  a  kind  rest 
upon  the  sloping  abutments  of  an  arch,  tending  in  lines 
towards  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  of  which  the  under  side 
of  the  floor  was  a  part.  Such  a  plan,  however,  by  its 
horizontal  thrust,  would  have  a  tendency  to  force  out 
the  walls.  The  smallest  disposition  of  this  kind  was  to 
be  avoided,  and  Smeaton  exerted  his  whole  powers  to 
surmount  it.  For  this  purpose,  he  made  each  of  the 
three  vaulted  floors,  which  he  intended  to  construct, 
rest  upon  two  of  the  horizontal  courses,  by  means  of  a 
triple  angular  ledge,  surrounding  the  two  supporting 
courses.  These  ledges,  therefore,  while  they  afforded 
a  vertical  support  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  admitted  of 
no  lateral  power  being  displayed  ;  so  that  had  a  floor 
been  composed  of  a  single  stone,  the  simple  pressure 
exerted  upon  its  horizontal  bearings,  would,  so  long  as 
it  had  remained  entire,  have  disclosed  no  lateral  forces 
at  all.  Here,  therefore,  Smeaton  resumed  the  system 
of  dovetailing  at  first  adopted  in  his  original  course,  by 
selecting  a  considerable  mass  as  a  nucleus,  with  pro- 
jecting dovetails  from  its  sides,  and  clustering  all  the 
other  pieces  around  it.  Still,  however,  a  difficulty  re- 
mained, on  account  of  the  circular  opening  which  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  out  of  the  central  block,  in  order  to 
open  a  passage  to  the  rooms  above.  This  could  be 
readily  accomplished  so  far  as  the  simple  workmanship 
was  concerned ;  but  there  existed  the  possibility  of  a 


heavy  body  falliag  and  fracturing  the  floor,  which,  though   UGHT. 
it  might  not  entirely  destroy  Uie  utility  of  the  vaulted  HODs£ 
mass  as  a  floor^  nor  even  its  useful  properties  as  an  ^^v^ 
arcA,  might,  nevertheless,  in  its  consequences,  call  into 
action  some  lateral  forces,  exercising  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  walls.     As  a  security  against  an  accident 
of  this  nature,  circular  chains,  imbedded  in  lead,  were 
introduced  'into  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  courses  on 
which  the  vaulted  floors  reposed,  so  that  the  building 
became,  as  it  were,  completely  hooped.    Fig.  7  repre- 
sents one  of  the  vaulted  floors,  with  a  surrounding 
chain ;  and  the  form  of  the  angular  ledges  is  represented 
in  the  vertical  section,  fig.  2. 

In  the  same  manner  was  the  building  continued,  until  Cootigaed 
the  upper  store-room,  the  kitchen,  and  the  bed-room,  to  upper 
denoted  respectively  by  G,  H>  K,  in  the  section,  were  tfor^noa, 
completed,  the  two  former  being  covered  with  a  vaulted  Jj^"'*°^ 
ceiling,  like  the  lowest  store-room.     Arrived,  however, 
at  the   highest  course,  or  cap  of  the  building,  which 
composed  the  balcony  floor,  the  system  of  dovetailing 
proceeded  from  the  square  block  in  the  centre  with  the 
circular  hole,  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  cornice,  as 
represented  in  fig.  8,  thus  completing  the  whole  column 
of  forty-six  courses  of  stonework,  to  a  height  of  exactlj 
70  feet. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  describe  the  succes- 
sive steps  by  which  the  difierent  courses  of  masonry 
were  raised  ;  the  difficulties  and  delays  which  continu* 
ally  impeded  his  operations ;  the  skill  and  perseverance 
with  which  they  were  surmounted,  from  the  landing  of  the 
first  stone,  until  the  whole  was  triumphantly  crowned  by 
the  lantern  and  ball,  at  the  height  of  94  feet;  these, 
and  many  other  interesting  details,  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  engineer,  can  only  be  gained  by  a  dili- 
gent perusal  of  the  author^s  own  Work.  A  general  idea 
of  the  successive  stages  of  the  work ;  of  the  manner 
of  landing  and  hoisting  the  stones  from  the  vessel, 
itself  a  tedious,  and  sometimes  dangerous  enterprise; 
and*  of  the  simple  machinery  by  which  each  course 
of  the  building  was  raised;  may  be  gathered  from 
Smeaton's  XI  Vth  plate.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  briefly  Mnerbi 
mentioning  the  praise  that  is  due  to  Smeaton  for  deter-  wp^* 
mining  to  employ  nothing  but  granite  in  the  external  J^ 
courses  of  his  building,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
in  working  it.  It  is  true  he  was  not  called  upon  to 
produce  rich  decorationa  from  that  material,  but  he  had 
to  perform  the  far  more  difficult  task  of  cutting  a  com- 
plicated system  of  dovetails,  which  should  be  true  m 
all  their  parts  to  the  fortieth  of  an  inch ;  and  which 
should,  moreover,  present  a  perfect  uniformity  in  all 
their  surfaces.  At  that  time,  the  nature  of  building 
materials  was  not  so  well  known  as  it  is  now ;  at  least» 
if  it  were  so,  we  can  hardly  account  for  all  the  great 
works  of  our  Metropolis,  prior  to  the  time  of  the  erec- 
tion of  Waterloo  Bridge,  having  been  constructed  of 
one  of  the  most  perishable  kinds  of  atone  which  the 
Island  afibrds.  It  is  no  little  credit,  therefore,  to  have 
been  in  advance  of  the  Age  in  a  matter  like  this. 

Portland  stone  was  employed  for  the  internal  parts  of 
the  different  courses,  and  it  is  hence  shaded  differently 
in  the  several  horizontal  sections.    A  half  elevation  and  fttji 
half  section  of  the  Lighthouse  on  the  Southern  sideis  «(•-* 
shown  in  plate  i.  fig  2. 
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The  following  Table  contaim  a  General  Abstract  of  the  Progress  of  the  Jt^ork  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse. 


Date. 


1756. 

Aogost  5. 

Norember  22. 


1757. 
Jane  12. 
Aogost  11. 
October  1. 


1758. 

J«ly2. 

AogoitS. 

Sflptenber  24. 

October  7. 


I 


1759. 

JoljS. 

Aogost  16. 

Ai^pit26. 

OlBlober9. 


16. 


RBMABKS. 


Began  to  cut  the  rock  for  receiving  the  foondstioo. 

The  principal  parts  thereof  being  completed,  the  Neptune  buss  quitted  the 
iDoorings  ;  after  which  she  was  driven  out  to  sea  by  «  ttorm,  to  the  Westward 
of  the  Land's  End. 

Returned  to  Plymouth  the  26th. 

In  this  year,  the  time  out  upon  the  work  wu  110  dayi=  15  weeks  5  days; 
and  upon  the  rock • •• 

Landed  the  first  stone. 

Completed  the  six  fir»t  foundation  courses. 

Finished  three  courses  of  the  solid  shaft,  consiattng  of  53  principal  pieces 
each,  and  one  stone  let  into  the  rock  to  make  good  a  chasm  therein  over  the 
carerfi • •... 

In  this  year  the  time  out  upon  the  work  was  113  days  :=  16  weeks  1  day  ; 
and  upon  the  rock. • 

Landed  the  first  principal  piece  of  course  X,  being  the  first  stone  this  season. 

Completed  the  entire  solid  up  to  the  entry*door,  inclusive  of  course  XIV.  .. . 

Fmished  the  solid  to  the  store-room  floor,  inclusive  of  course  XXIV 

The  last  stone  of  this  year's  work  was  fixed;  having  completed  the  walls  of 
the  store-room,  consisting  of  78  principal  pieces ;  and  set  14  pieces  of  the  first 
vaulted  floor • 

After  which,  on  the  8th,  the  Neptune  buss  parted  her  cable  in  a  storm,  and 
was  driven  into  Torbay  ;  from  whence  she  got  into  Dartmouth  Harboor ;  and 
afterwards  returned  to  Plymouth.  ' 

In  this  year  the  time  out  upon  the  work  wu  99  days  :=14  weeks  1  day ; 
and  upon  the  rock   •••••.••••••• ••« •..•«.• 

Landed,  and  began  the  work  of  this  season. 

Completed  the  balcony  floor,  and  therewith  the  main  column  ..  •• 

The  basement  of  the  lantern,  the  stone  stairs  in  the  well-hole,  and  dl  the 
stonework  completed    ••••.. 

The  Untern,  and  the  whole  of  the  building,  with  its  equipments,  completed  ; 
the  workmen  left  the  house,  with  three  light-keepers  and  proper  stores  therein ; 
with  orders  to  light  the  house  on  the  16th.  Unmoored  the  Neptune  boss,  and 
carried  her  into  Plymouth  Harbour  

This  evening,  according  to  the  appointment  of  the  Corporation  of  Trinity 
House,  the  light  upon  the  Eddystone  was  rekiodltd. 

In  this  year,  the  time  out  upon  the  work  was  99  days  =:  14  weeks  1  day ; 
and  upon  the  rock • ••••• 

Totals  of  the  four  years  oot  upon  the  work,  421  days  =  60  weeks  1  day ;  upon 
the  rock 
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the  larger  pieces  of  stone  above  specified,  the  mass 
si  miiuury  eocloicd  the  following  smaller  parts ;  which  the 
Mnitlity  of  the  construction  enables  us  to  particularize. 

1^  lai^  cubic  jogf^es  and  centre -plug  stones. 

118  oibic  jof giM  of  6  inches,  used  in  the  well-hole  courses. 

399  flat  joggles  in  the  courses  of  the  rooms  and  lantern. 

390joint  stones  in  ditto. 

1900  oaken  treenails  of  1|  inch  diameter,  used  in  the  solid. 

457Q  pairs  of  oak  wedges,  for  steadying  the  stones  of  the  solid. 

9  Itffo  areolar  chains,  two  used  at  each  vaulted  floor. 

SSI  abtMig  iron  cramps,  used  in  the  walls  of  the  rooms  and 


5  strong  iron  cramps,  used  in  the  foondatwn,  in  conaeqoence 
of  accidents. 

N.  B.  The  whole  time  intercepted  between  the  first  stroke 
opon  the  rock  and  leaving  the  Lighthouse  complete,  was  3 
years,  9  weeks,  3  days.         • 

And  the  whole  time,  from  the  fire  taking  place,  in  December, 
1755,  to  the  rekindling  of  the  light,  October,  1759,  was  3  years, 
10  months,  16  days. 

The  whole  time  of  working  upon  the  rock  amounted  scarcely 
to  16  weeks  :  a  period  remarkably  short,  when  we  consider  the 
work  accomplished. 


■s 


Sncston  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  devotion,  and 
mimcription  he  caused  to  be  sunk  in  one  of  the  grranite 
MWHt  of  his  noble  edifice,  *•  Except  the  Lord  build  the 
lMXi>e,thej  labour  in  vain  that  build  it,"  affords  a  beau- 
<iW  proof  of  the  principles  and  feelings  which  animated 


him.  There  is,  however,  an  interesting  circimntance, 
which  his  pure  and  genuine  modesty  has  not  allowed 
him  to  insretin  his  Work,  but  the  remembrance  of  which 
has  been  traditionally  preserved  at  Plymouth.  On  the 
moning  aAer  the  completion  of  the  Eddystone,  with  all 
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UGRlv    Bt%  «iil^?lirah,  idth  the  |;lttM»  Waft  all  the  injury  result* 

HOUSE,   mg  from  this  tRitiaidDus  cataatrophe.* 

Thtf  comfilete  suooass  atleadant  on  Saitaton*a  labours 
in  thii  gprcat  undartaking,  naturally  awakened  in  the 
mioda  of  suececdiag  engincera,  a  desire  to  emulate  his 
ftiiBe,  when  the  wamta  of  navigalion  and  the  progreaa  of 
nercMitile  caterprise,  afaouM  render  other  erectioDs 
aeoessary  on  the  rocks  which  artf  acattered  up  and  down 
in  ahneal  eterj  regioa  of  the  sea* 

At  the  estuary  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  ia  a  ridge  of  racks 
which  the  hardy  mariners  of  the  Northern  Seas  had  long 
ample  reaso*  le  rogard  with  fear,  and  of  which  we  have 
hfiefly  spoken  in  owr MueeJiumoui  Divmon,{BE  n  Rock.) 
It  conaistaof  a  siMikea  reef  on  the  Northern  side  of  the 
cBtranctt^  rasping  nearly  in  aNorlh^East  and  South-West 
dvtotion,  at  &e  distance  of  about  eleven  miles  from  Aber* 
broliiock»  and  thirteen  sod  a  quarter  miles  from  the 
Sands  of  Barry  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
mer  Tay;  The  part  of  the  reef  regarded  as  dangerous  to 
shipping,  extends  upwards  of  1400  feet,  but  the.  higher 
portion  of  the  rock  is  only  about  430  feet  in  length,  and 
250  feet  in  breadth.  l%is  dangerous  ridge,  it  may  be 
added,  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  a  busy  and  active  trade ; 
tfaree*fcurths  of  a  nrillion  of  tons  of  shipping  annually 
passing  it,  besides  sMpa  of  war.  Its  latitode  is  b6P  29^ 
North,  and  kmgitnde  S°  ^  West. 

Tradition  In^  given  to  this  rocky  mass  the  name  of 

the  Bdi  Rodt,  from  the  Monks  of  Aberbrothodc  having 

caused,  as  it  is  said,  a  bell  to  be  erected  upon  its  sur- 

ftce,  which,  tolling  by  ttie  action  of  the  waves,  warned 

the  mariner  of  his  danger.    Sonthey  has  alluded  to  this 

tradition  in  one  of  bis  minor  Fdems : 

WhcfB  Hm  rock  wta  hid  by  the  sQifpe*i  awell, 
The  marinan  beard  tfae  varniag  b^l ; 
Aod  Iben  they  keew  the  pehlout  rocfc| 
And  bleat  the  Abbet  of  Aberbrothok. 

fference  The  Bell  rock,  it  may  be  remarked,  diffisTS  materially 
twcen  the  from  that  on  which  the  Eddysione  Lighthouse  is  built, 
n  and  iiioth  as  to  quality  and  form.  The  Eddystone  rock,  as 
>k%.'^"^  we  have  already  observed,  is  of  very  limited  dimensions, 
and  the  surfiMe  on  which  the  building  is  raised,  forms 
an  angle  of  213P  degrees  vrith  the  horizon.  The  higher 
edge  of  it  is  never  covered  by  the  tide,  but  its  texture 
possesses  the  admirable  property  of  resisting  completely 
the  action  of  the  sea.  The  Bell  rock,  on  the  contrary, 
is  comparatively  one  of  eensiderable  extent,  rising  but 
little  above  low^water  mark,  and  completely  submerged 
at  every*  retnm  t>f -the  tide.  Being  composed  of  the  old 
red  sandstone,  the  sea  exercises  a  considerable  influence 
upon  its  mass,  althtragh,  in  the  language  of  the  stone- 
mason, it  is  ssid  to  be  tough  and  somewhat  difficult  to 
VPork.  The  comparative  conditions  of  the  two  rocks, 
nnd  of  the  positions  of  the  high  and  low  water  marks 
nsay  be  gathered  from  figs,  i  and  2  of  plate  iL,  in 
Which  R,  W  denote  the  rocks,  W,  W  the  lines  of  high 
water,  and  w  a/  Uiose  of  low  water.  From  these  figures 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two  rocks 
nre  very  different;  a  small  portion  only  of  the  structure 
on  the  Eddystone  being  below  the  high  water  of  spring- 
tide, whereas  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  basement 
courses  of  the  Bell  rock,  in  all  states  of  the  tide,  is 
immersed  in  the  sca» 

«  The  floors  are  composed  of  Portland  stone,  and  we  learn  that 
the  wear  of  nearly  threM|uarters  of  a  century  is  draady  visible,  paf- 
toeularly  at  those  pUc^  where  the  men  are  constantly  treading,  as  at 
the  bottoms  of  the  ladders.  Might  it  not  be  advisable  to  Isy  wooden 
floors  above  the  stone,  in  order  to  preserve  the  latter  from  further  wear  p 


In  the  external  figufe,  and  in  the  general  modes  of 
dovetailing,  Rennie,  who  undertook  to  buiki  a  Light- 
house on  this  rock,  had  the  model  of  Smeaton  to  follow ; 
but  be  proposed  to  i4>ply  the  former  to  a  new  purpose, 
and  to  improve  the  latter  by  some  new  combinations. 
The  rock  on  which  the  structure  was  to  be  built  was  of 
a  nattue  to  undergo  material  diminution  by  the  action 
of  the  sea,  and  tradition  liad  even  assigned  to  it  dimen* 
sions  much  exceeding  the  present.  It  occurred  to  Rumie^ 
to  make  the  biulding  itself  contribttte  to  the  preserver 
tion  of  the  mass  on  which  it  stood.  *'  By  extending  the 
base,"  he  saki  in  his  iUpoH  of  the  29Ui  of  October, 
1807,  **"  and  imparting  a  greater  degree  of  ooncavity  to 
the  beautiful  curve  assigned  to  the  external  figure  by 
Snseaton,  the  impulse  of  the  waves  on  the  structure  will 
not  only  be  diminished,  but  their  actba  on  the  rock 
adjoining  the  foimdation  will  be  rendered  much  easier  ;*' 
'*  so  that  when  the  waves  break  upon  the  buikiing 
(Hi^por^  December  86,  1806)  they  will  sposd  their  fary 
upon  the  Liighlhouse  base,  instead  of  the  rock  itself." 

The  dimensions  of  Smeaton's  buikliog,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  were  Mmited  by  the  surfiiice  of  the  rock 
on  which  it  stands,  but  Rennie  hnd  an  ampler  spao^  at 
his  command.  This  was  so  fiir  useful  and  satisi&ctory 
as  it  regarded  tlie  eonveaknces  of  working,  the  landing 
of  the  stones,  the  formation  of  railroads  for  their  ready 
tiansportation,  and  the  cranes  and  other  machinery ;  but 
the  quality  of  the  rock,  its  submenion  bek>w  the  sea,  and 
the  consequent  increased  elevation  of  the  building,  ren- 
dered it  no  easy  problem  to  fix  on  dimensions,  which 
shotdd  impart  to  the  building  all  the  essential  elements 
of  strength.  To  protect  the  rock,  a  diameter  of  42  feet 
was  fixed  for  the  base,  being  10  feet  more  than  that  which 
the  diameter  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  would  have 
been,  had  the  circumstances  of  the  rodi  permitted  the 
fimt  course  of  the  isufldiag  to  be  entirely  oompleted. 
The  diameter  of  tlie  base  was  thus  augmented  nearly  in 
the  ratio  of  76  to  100  ;  but  the  diameter  of  the  build- 
ing, inunediately  below  the  cornice,  was  even  less  than 
the  dimension  assigned  to  the  same  part  by  Smeaton  ; 
and  this,  also,  when  the  altitude  of  the  Eddysione  was 
augmented  by  Rennie  in  the  ratio  of  70  to  100.  The 
di&renee  in  the  external  fOTm  also  demands  an  atten- 
tive consideration.  At  an  altitude  of  about  85  ieet  above 
the  base,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  doorway,  the  diameter 
of  the  structure  is  contracted  to  about  19  feet,  thereby 
producing  a  very  rapid  diange  of  curvature  firom  te 
extreme  dimensions  of  the  base.  Fnm  this  last-men- 
tioned point  also,  to  the  bottom  of  the  comioe,  the  hort- 
zontal  diameters  decrease  by  very  gentle  steps^  alteriw 
only  5  feet  in  an  altitude  of  about  &5  feet  These  diN 
ierences  of  dimension  necessarily  produce  in  tlie  ex* 
temal  form  of  the  building,  pavticulariy  in  its  lowest  part* 
a  very  striking  deviation  iirom  the  form  of  the  Eddy* 
stone,  rendering  it  an  object  moch  less  beautiful  to 
the  eye.  In  the  choice  of  mateciab  every  possible  pre* 
caution  was  employed.  Granite  was  adopted  for  the 
outside,  ivom  the  base  of  the  building  to  the  twenty-sixth 
course  inclusive^  but  above  that  range  sandstone  was  used 

In  the  solid  part  of  the  building  to  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  stones  were  employed  of  a  less  length  on  the 
outside  of  the  building,  but  deeper  in  the  direction  of 
the  radius  of  the  Lighthouse,  than  had  been  adopted  at 
the  f  ddystoue^  thereby  imparting  additional  strength  to 
a  most  important  part  of  the  structure.  The  itianner  of 
dovetailing  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  employed  by 
Smeaton,  though  the  forms  of  the  dovetails  were  suilcd 
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in  some  degree  to  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  atones  as 
they  came  from  the  quarries. 

Above  the  staircase,  however,  and  in  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  building,  an  entirely  new  mode  of  securing 
the  walls  was  contrived.  Instead  of  the  cramps,  joint- 
stones,  and  joggles  employed  in  the  Eddystone,  the  ends 
of  the  stones  composing  each  course  were  dovetailed 
together,  and  every  horizontal  course  was  prepared  with 
a  raised  belt  upon  the  upper  surface  of  a  slone,  to  suit  a 
corresponding  indentation  made  in  the  lower  surfiioe  of 
the  stone  to  he  placed  upon  it  This  plan  removed  all 
the  objections  relative  to  the  employment  of  iron,  and 
afforded  even  greater  streng^  than  the  method  pursued 
by  Smeaton.  The  method  of  dovetailing  is  represented 
in  fig.  3,  and  that  of  securing  the  courses  horizontally 
in  fig.  4.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  em- 
ployment of  sandstone  gave  a  great  facility  in  working 
the  dovetails. 

But  the  greatest  improvement  effected  by  Rennie  was 
in  the  floors.  At  the  Eddystone  they  were,  virtually, 
domes,  which  exercised  a  great  lateral  thrust  upon  the 
walls,  and  to  resist  which  chain  bars  were  imbedded  in 
the  courses  immediately  above  and  below  them.  Tliis 
was  viewed  by  Smeaton  as  a  serious  objection,  and  pro- 
bably the  nature  of  his  materials  prevented  the  adoption 
of  any  other  plan.  Rennie,  however,  resolved  to  adopt 
a  large  central  block,  and  by  a  peculiar  system  of  stones 
radiating  from  it  to  remove  all  tendency  to  lateral  pres- 
sure, and  thus  to  convert  all  the  gpravitating  forces  into 
one  of  a  perpendicular  kind.  To  understand  this 
system  of  radiating  stones,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
central  block  had  eight  dovetails  formed  at  equal  inter- 
vals in  its  edge,  as  represented  in  fig.  3,  to  receive  the 
ends  of  eight  stones,  R,R,R,R,R,R,R,R,the  outer 
extremities  of  which  were  to  rest  on  the  walls,  as  shown  in 
fig.  4.  Now  the  edges  of  these  stones  flrom  the  circum- 
ference of  the  centra]  block,  were  not  en^tre^y  straight,  but 
so  cut  near  the  block,  as  to  form  a  series  of  dovetails  to 
receive  an  intermediate  series  of  radial  stones,  r,  r,  r,  r, 
r,  r,  r,  r,  resting  in  like  manner  at  their  outer  extremities 
on  the  walls.  Eight  of  these  stones,  therefore,  were  con- 
nected immediately  with  the  central  block,  while  the  re- 
maining eight  derived  their  attachments  from  the  others. 
All  these  stones  rested  on  horizontal  beds  upon  the 
walls,  and  thus  exerted  only  a  perpendicular  pressure 
upon  them ;  and  in  order  that  the  connection  with  the 
surrounding  walls  might  be  more  perfect,  a  succession  of 
circular  dowels  were  added.  Joggle  pieces  were  also  intro- 
duced  edgeways,  upon  the  ordinary  principle  of  the  groove 
and  feather,  as  employed  in  the  common  house  floor. 

The  whole  of  the  radial  stones  were  built  up  entire 
with  the  walls,  excepting  one,  a  part  of  which  it  was 
necessary  to  omit  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  communi* 
cation  between  the  apartments.  The  inner  part  of  this 
stone  together  with  the  common  central  stone  were  placed 
in  their  proper  situations,  after  the  walls  were  completed. 
The  same  principle  was  preserved  in  the  successive 
floors  of  the  building,  and  even  in  the  dome  roof  of  the 
highest  apartment,  now  denominated  the  library,  all  the 
stones  being  made  to  repose  on  perfectly  horizontal  beds, 
and  the  hollow  concavity  of  the  dome  itself  being  formed  by 
allowing  the  successive  courses  to  overlap.  In  the  course, 
however,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  dome,  a  flat  bar  of 
iron  was  introduced  to  give  entire  security ;  though  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  iron  could  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
ther  in  a  structure  of  this  sort.  These  floors  have  now 
obtained  the  denomination  of  lever  Jioort^ 


This  important  and  interesting  edifiee  wis  besim  in 
August,  1807,  and  on  the  1st  of  February.  1811.  the  Si 
light  was  for  the  first  time  exhibited.    The  tremulous  ^ 
motion  alluded  to  as  sometimes  taking  place  in  the  Conpieji 
Eddystone  Lighthouse,  is  also  experienced  at  the  B«ll  <>f  t^(^ 
rock,  whenever  the  bnildmg  is  struck  by  heavy  seuin^ 
particular  directions.     Stevenson,  who  was  employed  hy 
Rennie  as  rendent  eng^eer,  has  published  a  large  Work 
illustrating  all  the  details  of  the  erection,  thegrsphiol 
illustrations  of  which,  twenty-three  in  nimiber,  do  modi 
credit  to  his  judgment  and  taste. 

Having  described  the  two  most  remarkable  Light- 
houses in  existence,  we  proceed  to  a  few  parUeolin 
respecting  the  lighting  of  these  edifices  in  general 

An  engineer  has  not  completed  his  arduous  taikwbeo  OmiiR. 
he  has  successfully  raised  one  of  these  towers.  Another,  uHuoi 
and  a  very  different  subject,  must  now  occupy  his  ittni'^'l^' 
tion.    Without  light,  and  light  of  an  intense,  brilliut, 
and  sometimes  of  a  varying  form,  an  edifice  of  this  natorft 
would  be  useless. 

The  art  of  the  Civil  engineer,  at  the  time  of  the  erM» 
tion  of  the  Eddystone,  was  much. in  advance  of  thii 
of  the  Optician.   At  the  period  this  noble  structure  cazne 
from  the  hands  of  Smeaton,  such  was  the  lunited  con* 
dition  of  practical  Optics,  that  only  tallow  candles  were  mjUfi 
employed  to  give  it  light,  unaided  too  by  reflecton,or^!r^ 
any  kind  of  apparatus  for  concentrating  its  powers.  Far^|^* 
more  than  half  a  century  this  feeble  light  was  ail  thit 
directed  the  mariner  in  the  very  high  road  of  oommeroe. 

The  best  constructed  Lighthouses  in  Great  Britain  ^<^'f 
are  at  present  fitted  up  with  parabolic  reflectors,  like  that  ^^^ 
represented  in  fig.  5.  They  consist*  aocording  to  St^ 
venson,  of  a  circular  sheet  of  copper,  measuring,  wbea 
flat,  26^  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  11^  pounds 
on  an  average.  They  are  plated  vrith  silver  in  the  pro- 
portion of  6  ounces  to  each  pound  avoirdupois  of  copper, 
and  are  formed  into  a  parabolic  curve,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  gauge,  by  a  very  nice  process  of  hammerioj^. 
When  the  reflector  is  brought  as  neariy  to  the  concaTity 
as  the  gauge  and  the  eye  of  the  workman  can  dete^ 
mine,  it  is  polished  with  the  hand,  by  rubbing  it  with  a 
piece  of  leather  and  the  usual  polishing  material.  The 
dimensions  of  these  reflectors  when  properly  formed 

^^^ '—  iDcha 

Diameter,AB ^     ^^ 

Depth,CD lOj    ^'^ 

Centre  of  wick  from  apex,  or  L  C ^     ^' 

Circumference  of  wick  firom  apex  C H 

Circumference  of  glass  chimney  from  apex  C.    8 

An  Argand  burner  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  psnir 
boloidal  surface,  and  oil  is  supplied  by  the  lamp  behind. 
This  apparatus  is  now  executed  in  a  very  admirsble 
manner  for  the  Northern  Lighthouses ;  but  Dr.  Brewsttf 
remarks  in  his  Paper  on  the  CoMtrudion  of  Po^go^ 
Lenses  for  the  Purposes  of  Illumination  in  Lighikousa^ 
(Transactions  of  Royal  Society  of  Edmhurgh,  vol.  li) 
Uiat  no  excellence  in  its  execution,  and  no  care  in  it» 
application,  can  compensate  for  its  numerous  inpoM^ 
tions  and  disadvantages.  ■^ 

These  imperfections  may  be  dassed  as  follows.  ^^, 

1.  There  is  an  imperfection  in  the  nuUerial  emp^^f^  ^^^g^, 
It  is  true  that,  of  all  reflecting  substances,  a  silver  sa^ 
face,  not  hammered,  is  the  best ;  but  the  effect  of  ham- 
mering is  to  impart  different  densities  to  different  p«>r^ 
of  the  hammered  surface,  a  curcumstance  which  ©«» 
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HT-    necessarily  cause  some  dispersion  of  the  reflected  rays. 

JSE.  Tliis  effect  will  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  fig.  6, 
where  ABD  C  is  the  silver  plate  highly  niutriiified,  and 
CDFE  the  copper,  the  intersecting  arches  showing  the 
effects  of  hammering. 

2.  There  are  imperfections  of  surface^  arising  from 
hammering,  and  from  the  innumerable  scratches  and  cir- 
cular lines  wliich  cover  the  lens.  The  former  of  these  pre- 
vents a  diverging  ]>encil  of  light  from  being  reflected  into 
parallel  lines,  which  it  is  the  property  of  the  surface  to 
do  were  it  mathematically  exact ;  and  the  latter  cause 
the  lii^ht  falling  on  the  lens  to  be  reflected  in  coloured 
pencils  to  a  distance  from  the  main  beam  of  light.* 

8.  There  are  imperfections  in  the  parabolic  Jiqure^ 
arising  from  the  mode  of  forming  so  delicate  a  surface 
by  a  g&nge  and  hammer,  directed  solely  by  the  eye  of 
the  workman. 

4.  The  size  of  the  Argand  burner  operates  as  a  dis* 
a4vantage^  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  luminous  body 
being  only  three  inches  from  the  apex  of  the  surface, 
while  the  most  remote  is  five,  thereby  preventing  the 
parabolic  surface,  even  when  most  perfectly  formed,  from 
reflecting  the  light  that  falls  on  it  into  a  parallel  beam. 

5.  There  is  a  losx  of  lit^ht  from  two  causes^ — the  ab- 
sorption of  light  by  the  metallic  surface,  and  the  colli- 
lion  of  the  rays  at  their  points  of  intersection.  All 
metallic  surfaces,  even  in  their  most  highly  finished 
state,  absorb  on  an  average  one-half  of  the  light  which 
fells  upon  them  ;  and  Captain  Kater  has  shown,  that  the 
intensity  of  a  pencil  of  light,  afler  its  rays  have  crossed 
one  another  in  a  focus,  is  reduced  nearly  one-half. 

a.  Parabolic  reflectors  do  not  admit  of  any  augmen^ 
taiion  of  light  in  casej  of  emergency,  though  in  dark  and 
hazy  weather  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  double,  or 
eren  quadruple  the  intensity  of  the  light. 

7,  Reflectors  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  adapted  for 
Hdinguishing'lights  ;  an  objection  of  a  very  serious  kind, 
BOW  that  Lighthouses  are  increasing  so  rapidly  to  meet 
the  growing  wants  of  navigation.  Tlie  present  mode  of 
fimning  a  distinguishing-light,  by  diflerence  of  colour,  is 
to  interpose  a  plate  of  red  glass,  two  feet  in  diameter,  in 
ftoot  of  the  reflector;  and  Brewster  thinks,  when  the 
column  of  light  is  rendered  stronger  by  an  improved 
system  of  illumination,  several  other  colours  may  be 
wed  with  advantage,  and  thus  widely  extend  the  power 
of  varying  the  lights. 

The  only  l)enefit  which  parabolic  reflectors  afford,  as 
a  eompcnsation  for  the  defects  here  referred  to,  is,  that 
they  receive  a  very  large  part  of  the  sphcreof  light  which 
mfiates  from  the  burner;  but  this  advantage  is  mure 
nominal  than  real,  because  we  shall  hereafler  show  that 
•onaller  portion  of  the  sphere,  well  reflected  or  refracted 
hrto  a  parallel  beam,  will  produce  a  much  more  useful 
cftet-  Reflectors,  supposing  them  still  continued, 
•honld  be  made  much  larger  than  they  are  at  present, 
nd  the  material  should  be  speculum  metal,  ground  and 
polished  upon  pitch. 

Hie  important  invention  of  polyzonal  lenses,  is  likely, 
however,  to  supersede  reflectors,  and  we  shall  therefore 
hasten  to  their  description.  It  appears  that  Bufibn  first 
cntertuned  the  idea  of  working  **  a  juece  of  glass  by 
itcpa,"  and  practically  illustrated  it  in  a  lens  of  about 
twelTe  or  fifteen  inches  diameter.     Brewster,  busied  in 


•  TUs  will  be  readily  understood  by  those  who  have  witnesfed 
ths«atrM»dioary  effectfof  Mr.  Bartou'i  irli  ornament!!,  and  attended 
to  tfce  iliuttrmtkmt  of  that  ingenious  and  accurate  lliiloropher. 
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the  science  of  Optics,  and  the  improvement  of  optical  LIGHT-  - 
instruments,  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  building  a  HOUSE. 
lens  with  a  number  of  separate  pieces,  and  published  it,  ^^^•■v**^ 
in  1811,  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia ;  and  in  the  ^^*^'^*^®'- 
following  year  he  describetl  a  catadioptric  combination 
of  lenses  and  mirrors,  which  had  the  advantage  of 
throwing  into  one  parallel  beam,  almost  every  ray  which 
diverges  from  a  luminous  source.  Led  away,  however, 
by  other  fascinating  trains  of  inquiry, — by  the  new  and 
extraordinary  laws  of  |)olarization,  which  for  the  first 
time  were  then  opening  on  the  World, — he  allowed 
himself  to  be  anticipated  by  Fresnel,  in  the  practical 
application  of  his  thoughts  in  some  of  the  French 
Lighthouses.  The  discovery  is  uncjuestionably  an  im« 
portant  one;  and  although  Fresnel,  in  his  Mkmoire 
sur  un  Nouveau  Sysieme  d'Eclairage  des  Phares,  read 
before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  29th  of  July, 
1822,  seemed  to  regard  it  as  his  own :  it  musit  be  no 
ordinary  satisfaction  to  the  Scotch  Philoso]>her  to  find 
that  the  merits  of  a])riuciple,  first  satisfactorily  explained 
by  him,  was  so  clearly  recognised  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  French  sacarts.  One  of  these  com- 
pound lenses,  manufactured  by  Soliel,  was  compared 
with  the  large  paralx)lic  reflectors  of  Lenoir,  thirty-one 
inches  in  diameter,  and  its  great  superiority  satisfactorily 
demonstrated. 

A  general  idea  of  this  lens  may  be  gathered  from  Brewster's 
Brew6ter*8  original  description,  ajul  we  feel  it  due  to  original  de- 
that  distinguished  Philosopher  to  give  it  as  nearly  as  "^I^''**"^ 
possible  in  his  own  words,  as  well  as  his  later  dcvelope-  JeK! 
ments.     If  it  be  required,  says  he,  to  construct  a  lens 
of  any  given  diameter,  it  should  be  composed  o^ different 
pieces,  as  represented  in  fig.  7,  where  A  B  C  D  is  a  lens  Tig.  7. 
of  flint  glass,  IS  inches  in  diameter.     This  lens  is  sur- 
rounded  by   several    segments,   A  G  I  D,    A  G  £  B, 
B  £  L  C,  C  L I  £,  ground  on  the  same  tool  with  A  B  C  D, 
but  so  formed  with  respect  to  their  thickness  at  AB  and 
G£,    &c.,  that  they  may  exactly  resemble  the  corre- 
sponding portions  of  u    solid   lens.      These  different 
thicknesses  can  be  easily  calculated,   nor  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  giving  the  segments  their  proper  form.   This 
zone,  consisting  of  separate  segments,  is  then  surrounded 
with   other  segments,  G  N  O  F,   F  O  E  P,   P  E  M  Q, 
QMLR,  RLKS,  SKIT,  TIH  V,  VHGN,  each 
of  which  is  six  inches  broad  in  the  direction  of  the  radius. 
Tlie  section  of  the  lens  is  represented  in  fig.  8,  where  Fig.  8. 
D  £  is  the  central  portion,  D  C  /f,  £  o  F  the  second 
zone,  and  C  Am,  FB/?  the  external  zone.     One  of  the 
segments  is  separately  shown  in  fig.  9.     By  this  com-  Fig.  9. 
bination  of  segments,  a  lens  of  any  diameter  may  be 
formed,  having  the  same  properties,  as  we  shall  here- 
afler see,  as  if  it  had  been  composed  of  solid  glass. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  polyzonal  lenses  differ  from  Difference 
the  common  lens,  in  having,  as  it  were,  removed  from  betweea 
them  a  great  portion  of  the  solid  glass,  and  that,  as  the  ^"®!* 
surfaces  of  the  remaining  glass  are  parallel  to  the  sur-  JJnJujL. 
faces  of  tlie  glass  removed,  the  rays  of  light  will  suffer 
nearly  the  same  refractions  in  the  one  lens  as  in  the 
other.     To  prove  this,  Brewster  adopts  fig.  10,  in  which  Fig.  10« 
A  C  B  6  m  A  may  be  regarded  as  the  section  of  a  large 
solid  lens,  from  which  the  mass  of  glass  denoted  by 
efg acbhikC e  has  been  removed.     A  ray  of  liglit 
F  C,  falling  on  tlie  solid  lens  at  C,  will  be  refracted  into 
the  line  C  n,  and  emerge  in  the  direction  7i  R.     In  the 
polyzonal  lens,  the  ray  F  c  will  be  refiracted  at  C  into 
a  line  C  m,  nearly  parallel  to  C  n,  and  will,  consequently, 
emerge  at  m,  in  a  direction  R  nty  nearly  piarallel  to  n  R 
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LldHT-  We  say  neor1)r,  beeanse'  there  is  a  slight  difference  be* 
HOVSB.  tween  the  Tefractions  in  the  two  cases ;  but  this  differ* 
ence,  as  will  hereafler  be  seen,  is  in  fayour  of  the  poly- 
zonal lens,  which  is  actually  a  more  perfect  lens  than 
the  solid  one.  The  following  are  the  advantages  of  the 
new  lenses,  compared  with  those  of  the  common  form. 

1.  The  polyzonal  lenses  are  much  more  transparent 
than  common  ones  made  of  the  same  glass. 

2.  It  having  been  hitherto  foand  impracticable  to 
cast  large  lenses  free  from  imparities  and  veins,  their 
formation  in  separate  pieces  and  zones,  enables  us  not 
only  to  construct  them  of  pure  and  homogeneous  glass, 
but  ofa  size  which  has  hitherto  been  deemed  impracti- 
cable. Nor  is  it  necessary  the  lens  should  be  constructed 
of  one  kind  of  glass ;  for  if  we  had  six  difierent  kinds  of 
gftes,  each  with  a  ref^uctive  power  peculiar  to  itself,  we 

How  to  cor-  should  only  have  to  form  theoential  lens  of  the  least 
rectuoequal  refractive  glass;  and  toarrange  the  other  zones,  so  that 
refractive  ^^  refractive-  powers  may  increase  from  the  centre. 
!i!!r!i».  AVid'even  if  the  glass  of  any  segment  should  have  a  dif* 
ferent  refractive  power  from  the  rest,  its  focus  can  be 
made  to  coincide  with  the  rest  in  three  ways,  vix.  either 
by  a  slight  variation  of  its  distance  from  the  burner,  a 
change  in  the  curvature  of  its  surface,  or,  imperfectly,  by 
a  slight  variation  from  its  proper  position^  In  actual 
practice,  however,  it  cad  be  seldom  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  such  expedients,  and  they  are  only  adverted 
to  here  to  exhibit  the  resources  within  our  reach. 
Should  any  segment,  when  finished,  be  imperfect,  the 
recta  defect  defect  may  be -removed  in  the  following  manner.  Let 
in  any  seg-  A'B  C,  fig.  11,  be  a  section  of  a  segment,  having  an 
*  air- bubble,  or  other  impurity,  as  mn.     If,  then,  the 

portion  defg  be  cut  out,  as  shown  at  A'B'  C\  taking 
care  to  make  the  surface  e/* concentric  with  A  C,and  to 
give  the  lines  e  d,  y*g,  the  same  convergency  as  the 
rays  which  pass  through  that  part  of  the  segment,  the 
defect  will  be  supplied. 

Another  advantage  resulting  from  the  construction  of 
'*"h*~  h  "•*'  '^'^^^  in  separate  zones,  is  the  decrease  of  the  sphe- 
c2  a£rr[^  ^^^^  aberration,  which  Brewster  also,  iti  1811,  proved 
tioD,  might  be  accomplished  in  many  difl^rent  ways.     £2ach 

zone,  for  example,  may  be  made  of  different  kinds  of 
glass,  so  that  all  refract  the  rays  which  they  receive 
to  the  same  focus,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  each 
zone  being  the  same.  Each  zone,  also,  though  made 
of  the  same  kind  ofglass,  and  having  the  same  deg^ree 
of  curvature,  may  be  so  placed  relatively  one  to  the 
other,  as  to  have  a  common  focus.  The  aberration, 
likewise,  may  be  corrected  by  diminishing  the  curvature 
of  the  zones,  as  they  recede  from  the  central  lens,  or  by 
varying  the  inclination  of  their  surfaces  to  the  axis  of 
the  lens,  till  the  middle  line  of  each  zone  is  nearly  in 
the  surface  of  a  hyperboloid.  By  any  of  these  arrange- 
ments. Dr.  Brewster  observes,  it  is  easy  to  construct  the 
lens,  so  that  parallel  rays  shall  be  collected  within  a 
space  not  exceeding  the  magnitode  of  the  flame  from 
which  the  parallel  beam  of  light  is  to  be  obtained,  which 
is  all  that  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  Lighthouses. 
How  i(is  BiH  it  may  be  asked,  how  are  we  to*  know  that  the 
known  that  lenses  so  constmeted  are  superior  to  the  hammered 'pa- 
polysonal     rabolic  reffeetors  for  the  purposes  of  Lighthouses  ?    To 

reflectors,     represents  a  lens  forming  a  parallel  beam  of  light  A  R, 

Fig.  12.       B'B,  thrown  out  from  a  lamp  at  L,  placed -in  its  focus* 

Fig*  5.        If  now  the  parabolic  reBeetor  A  C  B,  fig.  &,  be  com*' 

parM  with  the  figure  Just  mentitoedj  it  win  be  seen 

thai*  the  leiiecton  tfarows^  into  tlito^  parallel  beam  A^ffip 
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B  ff,  all  the  light  which  raidiaiet  fWun  L,enspti8g  what  uofliL 
is  contained  between  L  A  and  LB;  whereas  the  lens  HOCSI^ 
A  B,  fig.  12,  throws  into  its  parallel  beam  only  what  is  ^^yw 
contained  between  L  A  and  L  B.  The  loss  of  light,  howu  coBp«» 
ever,  in  the  reflector  is  more  than  one-half  oiQuA  which  tiv«  kiiir 
falls  upon  it,  while  in  the  lens  it  is  only  about  oiM-len(4.  ^ 
This  circumstance  alone  compeo8ates»  to  a  certab  et* 
tent,  for  the  smaller  portion  of  the  sphere  of  rays  falUag 
upon  the  lens ;  and  it  will  be  hereafler  seen-that  we  can 
actually  avail  ourselves  of  the  rest-of  the  sphere  of  light, 
to  widen  and  strengthen  the  munbeam  A  R«  B  R.  But, 
though  the  reflector  throws  much  light  into  the  besm, 
it  reflects  it  in  a  very  imperfect  maimer,  from  the  cauMs- 
we  have  before  ei^lained.    In  the  lenst  on  the  eoatiaiy, 
the  light  is  refracted  into  the  beam  by  a  higfaly-poliiW' 
and  regular  surface ;  andwhtei  we  consider  that»iaa 
lens  three  feet  in  diameter,  the  distance  L  G  is  thies 
feet,  while  in  the^  refleetdr  it  ielittle*iiioie  than  thne 
inches,  we  must  see  at  once  how*  peodiaTly  the  leas  is 
adapted  to  <collect^he  cone  of  rayeLAB  intoadiMi 
and  regular  beam}  capable  of  poBetraUqg  qpaee^  and 
forcing  ita  way  through  the  fogs  and  mista^  the  Oecsa* 
In  the  present  system  of  illumination,  it  is  ont  of  our  Not  Aka 
power  to  increase  the  light  in  caKSof  cinergettey,wfaiD  F«^ 
the  Lighthouse  ceases  to  be  visible  at  abort  distaneM;  ^^ 
but  in  the  system  of  illumination  by  lenses,  we  mayij^igeM 
render  the  light  ten  times  greater  than  that  which  a  is-  oTbccm 
vourable  condition  of  the  atmosphere  requires*   In  thii 
comparison,  we  have  supposed  that  ail  the  rays  which 
flow  from  L  are  lost,  excepting  those  between  L  A  and 
LB;  but  while  we  retain  the  lens  A  B,  weean  enbrge 
the  cone  of  rays  L  A  B,  by  placing  a  small  lens  between 
L  and  C,  and  thus  increase  its  intennty,  either  by 
throwing  back   through  L  a  similar  cone  La  6,  by 
means  of  a  mirror  a  6,  or  by  obtaining  a  converging 
cone  of  much  greater  size,  by  means  of  a  contrivanee 
we  shall  presently  describe. 

From  the  comparison  which  has  been  thus  made  of 
lenses  and  parabolic  reflectors,  it  appears  that,  when 
the  lens  is  used  singly,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
light  of  the  flame  is  not  rendered  available.  In  refolr- 
ing-lights,  where  two  or  more  leoses  are  oomlmied,  this 
li^t  may  be  very  advantageously  employed  |  hot  in 
fixed  lights,  or  in  lighU  where  only  one  lena  to  to  be 
used,  it  requires  to  be  combined  with  smaller  Isaiei,  9«^ 
and  with  plain  and  spherical  mirrors,  in  order  to  enable  ^•^jj 
us  to  throw  into  the  parallel  beam  all  or  most  of  the 
rays  which  flow  from  the  lamp.  The  method  of  doing 
this,  as  we  have  before  observed,  was  first  suggested 
by  Brewster,  in  1812 ;  and  from  its  having-been  reeendy 
adopted  in  the  French  Lighthouses,  we  fed  ita^ 
doe  to  that  intelligent  Philosopher  to  give  an  aeeousi 
of  it  in  his  own  words.  ^. 

A  section  of  Brewster's  plan  is  exhibited'  in  fig.  18»  ^^ 
where  F  is  the  lamp  or  source  of  light,  the  reys  of  which  ^^^ 
it  is  required  to  throw  into  one  parallel  beaos.  More tbu 
one-half  of  the  sphere  of  light  radiating  from  the  lsm|i, 
rij».  G€  A  B  D  E,  is  intercepted  by  lenaesr  AB,  AC, 
C  G,  B  D,  and  D  E.  The  cone  of  nyn  incident  upsa 
the  lens  A  B,  which  is  larger,  and '  has  s  greater  fbeal 
length  than  the  rest,  fall  divergiuf^  upon  the  large  1«b 
L  L,  and  are  refracted  into  a  parallel  beam  of  \\^ 
L  R  L  R.*  Iliis  beam  of  light  is  rendered  more  inteoit 


•  By  th«  intenoaition  of  the  secood  leas  A  B,  a  audi  Uigw  co* 
of  nyi  is  throwo  into  the  main  beam  by  the  lens  L  L  thia  eodd  Bnt 
been  done  witiioat  A  B. 
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by  the  cone  F  M  N,  which,  falling  on  the  concave  mirror 
G  M  N  Ey  whose  centre  is  F,  is  made  to  converge  again 
to  Fv  from  which,  diverging  a  second  time,  it  is  refracted 
by  the  lenses  A  R  and  L  L,  and  this  tends  to  strengthen 
erery  part  of  the  main  column  of  light  L  R  L  R. 

The  cone  of  rays  F  A  C,  and  FDD,  fall  upon  the 
lewpea  A  C  and  B  D,  and  are  refracted  into  parallel 
bewns,  which  are  thrown  into  horizontal  directions, 
aR6R,  /ReR,  by  the  plane  mirrors  a 6,  tf.  In 
Uke  manner,  the  cones  F  C  G,  F  D  E,  are  thrown 
into  the  parallel  beams  c  R  d  R,  A  R  ^  R.  The  cone  of 
rays  F  G  M,  being  reflected  back  to  F  by  the  mirror 
G  M,  must  pass  through  the  lens  B  D,  and  strengthen 
tfaa  beam/Re  R,  as  if  it  had  radiated  from  F ;  and  in 
tiM  tame  way  the  cone  F  N  E,  reflected  by  N  E,  will 
add  to  the  intensity  of  the  beam  a  R  6  R.  All  the  other 
flurrorB  and  lenses,  not  seen  in  the  section,  will,  in  like 
manner,  refract  and  reflect  the  light  which  falls  upon 
them  into  horizontal  beams,  so  that  the  main  column 
LR  L  R  will  be  surrounded  on  uU  sides  with  a  con- 
centric cylinder  of  light.  The  beam  might  be  still  further 
widened  by  another  zone  of  lenses,  and  another  set  of 
nirron,  which  would  throw  the  cones  F  GM,  FEN 
into  a  horizontal  line  ;  but  it  is  decidedly  preferable  to 
throw  that  light  into  the  beams  a  R  6  R,  and  /  R  e  R. 

By  this  construction,  wc  have  obviously  the  power  of 
throwing  into  one  horizontal  beam  all  the  sphere  of 
light  which  radiates  from  a  luminous  source,  with  the 
czception  of  what  falls  between  the  lenses,  and  which 
cannot  amount  to  two-tenths  of  the  sphere.  In  para- 
bolic reflectors,  only  six-tenths  of  the  sphere  of  light 
fidls  upon  the  reflecting  surface,  so  that  the  combination 
of  lenses  and  mirrors  has,  in  this  respect,  a  remarkable 
superiority,  arising  from  the  luminous  focus  being 
actually  enveloped  by  tho  refracting  and  reflecting 
Bor&oes. 

The  loss  of  light  between  the  lenses  may  he  reduced 
even  to  one-tenth,  if,  instead  of  makins:  the  lenses 
dpcnlaTy  we  form  them  into  a  real  cone,  each  lens, 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  s[)here,  being  comprehended 
between  two  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude.  In 
this  way,  the  first  zone  of  lenses  will  be  close  to  the 
dremnference  of  the  lens  A  B  ;  and  the  second  zone  of 
close  to  the  first  zone,  without  any  space  between 
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Tlw  preceding  apparatus  is  intended  to  be  a  substi- 
tots  fiir  a  single  parabolic  reflector  ;  but  when  the  light 
is  lo  be  seen  in  several  directions,  or  is  required  to  re- 
imlve,  two  or  more  parabolic  reflectors  may  be  united, 
baek  to  back,  each  of  the  reflectors,  thus  united,  having 
rily  a  separate  lamp ;  but  if  two  or  more  lenses 
aic  employed,  the  same  lamp  will  serve  for  all,  an  ad- 
vsntage  of  no  slight  consideration. 

The  method  of  uniting  two  or  more  lenses  will  be 
■■derstood  from  fig.  14,  which,  if  the  number  of  large 
lenses  is  only  two,  will  be  a  horizontal  section  of  the 
apparatas ;  but  if  the  large  lenses  are  fovr,  nr,  or  eight 
in  miniber,  it  will  become  a  vertical  section,  room  being 
left  at  D  for  admitting  the  lamp,  and  at  C  for  the 
chimney.  The  parallel  beam  of  light  formed  by  the 
small  lens  A  B,  and  the  large  one,  L  L,  is  widened  by 
means  of  the  lenses  A  C,  B  D,  and  the  mirrors  a  6,  ef; 
while  the  opposite  parallel  beam,  formed  by  the  small 
lens  G  F,  and  the  large  one  L  L,  is  widened  by  means 
of  the  lenses  C  G,  D  F,  and  the  mirrors  cd^gh.  In 
this  manner,  by  increasing  the  number  of  large  lenses, 
ve  majp  by  means  of  a  powerful  lamp  at  F,  throw  any 


numbsr  of  parallel  columns  of  light  into  a  horizontal    LIGHT- 
])lanc,  and  increase  the  width  of  these  beams  by  employ-    HOUSK* 
ing  small  lenses  and  mirrors  to  reflect  horizontally  the 
light  that  would  otherwise  be  east  into  the  sea,  or  dis- 
persed in  the  atmosphere. 

Supposing  the  most  perfect  building  erected  for  a 
Lighthouse,  and  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  poly* 
zonal  lenses  realized,  it  becomes  an  important  problem 
to  construct  distinguishing-lights ;  that  the  mariner, 
when  he  perceives  the  welcome  beacon  in  the  distant 
horizon,  may  l>e  able,  by  some  particular  character- 
tstie,  to  know  it  from  every  other.  The  methods  first 
employed  were  to  exhibit  single  and  double  stationary 
lights  from  separate  Lighthouse  towers.  Some  lights 
have  been  disposed  in  triangular  forms  to  produce 
variety,  and  in  the  Lighthouse  at  the  entrance  to  New- 
port, a  horizontal  arrangement  of  lamps  and  reflectors 
is  displayed.  But  in  the  improving  condition  of  navi- 
gation, still  greater  variety  was  wanting.  This  led  to 
the  principle  of  revolving-lights,  which  displayed  them- 
selves at  intervals.  Revolving-lights  are  exhibited 
double  and  even  triple,  as  in  the  Ca.sket  rocks  in  \he 
British  Channel.  The  Lighthouse  on  Lundy  Island,  in 
the  Bristol  Channel,  displays  an  upper  and  a  lower  light ; 
the  former  light  revolving  with&ut  any  interval  of  dark- 
ness, and  illuminating  the  whole  circuit  of  the  horizon ; 
and  the  latter  shining  with  a  steady  blaze  over  only  a 
quarter  of  the  same  space.  At  the  Buchanness  Light- 
house, a  flashing  light  emerges  every  five  seconds  firom 
a  state  of  total  darkness.  As  a  distinction,  also,  a  Light- 
house may  have  its  lights  constnicted  so  as  to  enlighten 
only  the  channel  it  is  destined  to  illuminate ;  and  the 
point  of  greatest  intensity  for  the  light  may  even  be  pre- 
sented towards  the  part  of  the  channel  which  it  is  the 
safest  for  ships  to  navigate.  Thus  in  sailing  for  Revel, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Catharinendal  lights  enligliten 
only  the  angle  of  the  fair  way.  The  light  is  first  seen 
bearing  South  2^  East,  but  when  it  becomes  South  15^ 
Eaitt,  it  is  invisible.  When  South  8^  East,  it  becomes 
brightest,  and  then  the  middle  of  the  fair  way  is  found. 

To  increase  the  diversity  of  distinguishing-Tights, 
colour  was  introduced,  and  with  much  advantage,  both 
in  stationary  and  revolving-lights.  At  first  it  was  sup- 
posed that  a  great  variety  of  colours  might  be  thus  em- 
ployed, but  after  many  experimental  trials  with  red, 
green,  and  blue  glasses,  and  also  with  different  coloured 
fluids  introduced  between  plates  of  white  glass,  only  red 
has  been  found  to  answer  completely  for  sea-lights.  In 
tolerably  clear  weather,  the  light  of  one  reflector  tinged 
red  was  easily  distinguishable,  at  the  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  miles;  while  the  other  colours  rendered  the 
light  opaque,  being  hardly  distinguishable  to  the  naked 
eye  at  more  than  two  or  three  miles.  At  the  moment 
at  which  we  are  writing  this  Paper,  we  know  only  of 
one  exception,  which  is  a  green  light  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Brigliton  Suspension  Pier,  but  this  is  required  to  be 
seen  at  only  a  short  distance.  The  Kilkadraan  Ligf it- 
house  displays  a  steady  deep  red  to  the  bca,  and  to  the 
interior  of  the  River  Shannon  a  bright  light  of  the  ordi- 
nary colour.  At  the  Tuskar  Lighthouse,  there  is  a 
revolving-light  of  three  faces,  one  of  which  appears  re- 
fulgent every  two  minutes.  One  of  these  faces  having 
a  shade  of  red  glass  interposed;  displays  every  six 
minutes  a  deep  red  colour. 

If  the  lighting  apparatus,  observes  Dr.   Brewster, 
consists  of  two  large  lenses,  of  which  fig.  14  may  be  Fig.  14» 
regarded  as  a  section,  and  it  be  made  to  revive  roond  a 
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vertical  axis  thirty  times  in  an  hour,  the  brilliant  column 
of  Light  L  R  L  R  will  be  seen  every  minute,  and  the 
surrounding  columns  will  precede  and  follow  it.  If  the 
large  lenses  are  four  in  number,  the  same  effect  will  be 
produced  by  a  rotation  of  fifteen  times  in  the  hour ;  or, 
by  making  the  velocityof  rotation  the  same  as  before, 
the  disappearance  and  reappearance  of  the  lights  will 
follow  each  other  with  greater  rapidity.  If  a  zone  of 
eight  equal  lenses  be  adopted,  an  eclipse  and  a  brilliant 
light  may  be  seen  eight  times  during  every  revolution, 
and  this  may  be  varied,  by  making  each  alternate  lens 
of  inferior  power,  so  that  there  may  be  a  transition 
to  total  darkness  by  tuo  different  intensities  of  bril- 
liancy. 

In  constructing  a  distinguishing-light  on  this  prin- 
ciple, Brewster  proposes  the  lenses  to  have  the  forms  of 
parallelograms,  and  arranged  so  as  to  form  the  faces  of 
an  eight-sided  prism,  as  denoted  in  fig.  15,  where 
ABB' A',  CDD'C,  EFF'E',  GHH'C,  are  the 
larger  polyzonal  lenses,  having  equal  segments  cut  off 
on  each  side  the  centre,  by  vertical  lines  A  A',  B  B',  &c. 
The  other  lenses,  B  C,'  D  E,  FG,  and  H  A,  have  the 
same  height,  but  less  width,  and  must  hence  be  ground 
to  a  longer  focal  length  than  the  others. 

When  a  lamp  therefore  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  this 
octohedral  prism,  the  whole  zone  of  light  contained  be- 
tween the  upper  and  under  edges  of  the  prismatic  faces, 
will  be  concentrated  into  eight  horizontal  columns  of 
light,  each  alternate  one  having  a  different  intensity. 
If  the  whole  be  now  made  to  revolve  in  four  minutes, 
by  proper  machinery,  we  shall  have  a  bright  flame  from 
the  large  lenses  recurring  every  minute,  and  a  fainter 
one  from  the  smaller  lenses  at  the  same  intervals  of 
time  ;  so  that  there  will  be  a  reappearance  of  the  light 
every  thirty  seconds,  and  an  eclipse  in  equal  intervals  of 
the  same  time.  By  renewing  one  or  more  of  the  lenses, 
variations  in  the  character  of  the  light  may  be  intro- 
duced to  a  considerable  extent. 

In  particular  cases,  where  a  Lighthouse  is  exposed 
only  on  one  side  to  the  Ocean,  a  motion  of  the  appa- 
ratus through  an  arc  of  a  circle,  is  all  that  is  necessary ; 
and  there  are  situations  where  a  slight  angular  motion 
of  the  illuminating  column  in  a  vertical  plane  might  be 
desirable. 

In  the  present  system  of  illuminating  Lighthouses,  no 
method  exists  of  producing  an  occasional  display  of  a 
very  intense  and  powerful  light ;  a  condition  wliich  very 
hazy  weather  imperiously  requires.  Many  years  ago, 
the  late  Sir  William  Hcrschell  suggested  the  idea  of  em- 
ploying the  powerful  and  almost  insupportable  light 
developed  during  the  deflagration  of  charcoal  by  Gal- 
vanic action ;  but  the  enormous  expense  of  maintaining 
such  a  light,  and  the  difficulty  of  ap})l\ing  it  to  reflectors, 
has  proved  a  bcir  to  its  adoption.  In  I8*i6,  however,  an 
Officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  Lieut.  Dnunmond,  ob- 
tained a  light  of  a  very  extraordinary  uiid  brilliant  kind, 
by  directing  upon  a  ball  of  chalk,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  three  alcohol  flames,  by  means  of  a  stream 
of  oxygen.  In  his  Paper  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  Uiv  1826,  he  remarks,  that  the  mean  often 
experiments  made  with  every  precaution,  gave  for  the 
light  emitted  by  lime,  when  exposed  to  the  T>owerful  heat 
alluded  to,  an  intensity  eighty-three  times  that  of  the 
brightest  part  of  the  flame  of  an  Ari^and  burner  of  the 
best  construction,  and  supplied  with  the  finest  oil.  The 
lime  from  chalk,  and  such  as  is  known  at  the  London 
wharfs  by  the  name  oT  Jlame  lime^  appeared  more  bril- 


liant than  any  other  which  was  tried.  Dr.  Hope  has  uum  ' 
since  produced  a  very  powerful  effect,  by  directing  upon  HOlsi  ' 
a  ball  of  lime  the  flames  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  pro-  ^*^v^  ' 
ceeding  from  separate  vessels ;  and  Dr.  Tamer  has  I 

accomplished  the  same  important  object  by  oxygen 
and  compressed  oil  Gas.     Mr.  Drummond  also  found  I 

that  when  well  burned  Carrara  marble  is  made  into  a  I 

paste  with  water,  and  gradually  dried,  it  appears  to 
produce  effects  nearly  equal  to  lime ;  but  when  strongly 
compressed,  or  very  porous,  it  is  of  inferior  quality. 
The  lime  from  chalk,  besides  being  the  most  brilliant, 
is  in  other  respects  very  convenient  for  use,  since  it  ad- 
mits of  being  turned  in  the  lathe,  and  thus  readily  affords 
any  number  of  small  focal  balls  having  slender  stems 
attached  to  them,  uniform  in  size,  and  perfect  in  form. 
The  surface  of  the  ball,  by  the  continued  action  of  heat, 
Appears  to  be  kept  nearly  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  is 
gradually  worn  down.  When  cooled,  it  presents  a  semi- 
crystalline  appearance. 

With   respect  to  the   distance  at  which  this  very  Omtfr 
splendid  light  can  be  seen,  the  following  interesting  ^uceii 
example  is  related  by  Mr.  Drummond.     Slievo  Snaght,  ''^'^ 
the  highest  hill  of  Innishowen,  about  2100  feetaboYe^"* 
the  sea,  and  15  miles  North  of  Londonderry,  forms  an 
important  point  in  the  system  of  triangulation  which 
connects  the  North  of  Ireland  with  the  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland.     On  the  23d  of  August,  a  conspicuous 
object  was  placed  on  its  summit,  that  it  mi«;ht  be  ob- 
served from  the  Divvis  Hill,  near  Belfast,    From  that 
time  to  the  end  of  October,  the  hill  was  enveloped  in  a 
haze  so  impenetrable  as  to  baffle  every  effort  made  by 
the  ordinary  methods.     Mr.  Drummond  having  com- 
pleted his  apparatus,  was  despatched  by  Colonel  Colby, 
the  conductor  of  the  Trigonometrical   Survey,  to  the 
Divvis  Hill,  when  the  light  was  **  brilliantly  visible," 
the   distance  between   the   stations  being   Q^  milts. 
Colonel  Colby  has  proposed  to  employ  the  same  light 
in  effecting  the  observation  of  Ben  Lomond  from  Knock 
Layd,  in   the  North-East   extremity  of  Ireland,  a  dis- 
tance of  not  less  than  95  miles. 

Mr.  Drummond  has  alluded  to  the  employment  of -^P?^!^* 
this  very  brilliant  light  in  Lighthouses,  and  he  thinks  ^  .^^^'^ 
that  its  construction  maybe  rendered  so  simple,  that  j,^(|o 
the  mosi  ordinary  care  and  attention  would  be  sufficient  li^(. 
for  its  management.     Not  being  subject  to  explosion,  it  ba* 
might  be  employed  without  incurring  the  slightest  dan* 
ger.      The    expense   may  appear,   at   first  sight,  the 
strongest  objection  to  its  general  use ;  but  supposing 
rectified  spirits  to  be  employed,  with  the  duty  remiued, 
and  no  further  use  to  be  made  of  the  oxide  of  manga* 
nese,   after  the  abstraction  of  the  oxygen,  it  maybe 
stated,   in   general  terms,  that  while  the  intensity  of 
light  varies  between  sixty  and  ninety  times  that  of  an 
Argand  lamp,  the  expense  would  not  exceed  ten  times. 
Applied  to  a  revolving-light,  where  four  sides  are  illu- 
minated, each  with  four  reflectors,  or  polyzonal  lenses, 
one  reflector  with  the  lime  light  might  be  substituted 
on  each  side,  and  with  an  increased  expense  of  two  and 
a  half  times  that  of  the  oil,  an  intensity  varying  between 
fifteen  and  twenty-two  would  be  obtained.     Mr.  Drttm- 
niond  thinks   that  a  Lighthouse  might   be  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  means  of  a  single  ball  of  lime,  in  which 
case  the  expense  would  not  exceed,  if  it  equalled,  that 
of  oil.     The  whole  of  Mr.  Drummond's  suggestions  arc 
worthy  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Trinity  House 
of  London,  the  Corporation  for  improving  the  port  of 
Dublin,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Light- 
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housef«,  the  natural  guardians  of  the  Lighthouses  of  the 
United  Kinfrdom. 

The  general  employment  ofGas  lisifhts,  and  their  ppreat 
and  manifold  advantages,  have  naturullv  led  to  nume- 
rous suggestions  respecting  their  adoption  in  Light- 
houses ;  hut  in  two  only  have  they  been  really  adopted. 
No  difficulties  of  a  practical  nature  stand  in  the  way  of 
this  employment  of  Gas,  and  a  single  Lighthouse-keeper 
Is  perfectly  able,  in  the  time  that  he  must  necessarily 
spend  in  cleaning  his  lamps,  to  manufacture  the  best 
coal  Gas  from  Cannel  coal,  at  an  expense  of  less  than 
five  shillings  for  every  1000  cubic  feet.  By  the  use  of 
Gas*  also,  we  may  dispense,  in  many  situations,  entirely 
with  the  use  of  reflectors  and  lenses.  Brewster  lias 
lately  constructed  a  Gas-burner  with  four  concentric 
flames,  equal  in  its  lighting  powers  to  twenty-two  good 
Argand  burners ;  and  if  a  single  burner  of  this  kind 
should  not  be  found  sufficient,  we  have  only  to  place 
beside  it  a  second,  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth,  and  we 
may  convert  the  whole  into  a  distinguishing-light,  by 
the  revolution  of  coloured,  opaque,  and  lenticular 
iCKena.  The  expense  of  such  a  flood  of  Gas  light, 
issuing  from  four  burners,  with  from  four  to  six  concen- 
tric flames,  or  from  one  burner  with  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen, will,  from  the  cheapness  of  coal  Gas,  not  much,  if 
it  all,  exceed  that  of  twenty  iour  tallow  candles,  the 
light  originally  employed  by  Smcaton  in  the  Eddy- 
stone. 

The  employment  of  Gas  would  greatly  improve  th& 
present  system  of  illumination  by  means  of  reflectors. 
At  present  an  Argand  burner  with  a  single  wick  is 
employed,  because  an  enlargement  of  its  size  would 
cause  a  great  divergency  of  the  refli^cted  light ;  but  by 
tile  use  of  Gas,  we  can  introduce  a  burner  with  two  or 
Cfcn  three  concentric  flames,  which  will  not  occupy 
Bore  space  than  a  single  Argand  burner,  and  which 
win  therefore  greatly  improve  the  present  system  of 
iflamination.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  use  of  Gas  is 
pecoUarly  adapted  to  the  new  system  of  illumination  by 
Meav  of  polyzonal  lenses. 

.  But  the  improvement  of  the  lamps  themselves  must 
lot  be  neglected.  Arago  and  Fresnel  have  lately  done 
feach  on  this  head,  by  applying  the  principle  of  Count 
Imnford's  concentric  or  collateral  meshes;  and  in 
Uder  to  obviate  the  difficulty  which  was  formerly  found 
ta  arise  from  the  carbonization  of  the  wick  by  the  great 
Wat  occasioned  at  the  summit  of  the  burner,  the  oil  is 
Bade  to  flow  over  at  the  mesh,  accoiding  to  a  method 
irepoaed  by  M.  Carcel.  Many  circumstances,  it  may 
ta  added,  require  attention  in  making  these  lamps  pro- 
dace  their  best  effect ;  such  as  the  space  between  the 
Acaiies,  the  size  of  the  air  cnuals,  the  height  of  the 
chimney,  the  magnitude  of  the  reservoir,  &c.,  all  of 
which  have  been  successfully  ncconiplished  by  Arago 
iad  Fresnel.  In  place  of  M.  Carcel's  aj)paratus,  the 
hst-mentioned  Philosophers  have  also  made  the  oil 
rise  to  the  wick,  by  placing  the  reservoir  above  the 
Deight  of  the  burner,  and  then  by  an  open  movable 
tnbe,  which  passe<l  into  it  from  the  air,  the  level  up  to 
which  the  oil  was  required  to  flow  was  easily  regu- 
lated. The  light  afforded  by  these  lamps  is  very 
tegular;  for  after  twelve  or  thirteen  hours'  burning,  it 
»  not  diminished  more  than  one -fi lib  ;  at  least  such  was 
the  result  wuh  a  four-wicked  lamp  placed  in  the  focus 
of  a  large  lens. 

As  a  further  warning,  sound  lias  been  emplovid  un- 
der particular  circumstances.     At  the  Bell  Roik  Light- 


house, two  large  bells,  each  of  twelve  hundred  weight, 
are  tolled  night  and  day  during  foggy  weather,  by  the 
same  machinery  which  moves  the  lights.  Sound,  how- 
ever, is  subject  to  anomalies,  and  we  are  often  deceived 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  it  moves,  a  circumstance 
which  may  mislead  the  mariner  to  his  ruin.  Variety 
also  is  wanting  here.  At  the  beacon  at  the  Northern 
point  of  Ilogland,  for  example,  a  bell  commences  ring- 
ing on  the  25th  of  September,  whenever  the  weather 
becomes  dark  or  hazy,  and  continues  ringing  till  it 
clears  up :  and  to  distinguish  it  from  others,  the  bell  is 
tolled  four  times  in  a  minute,  with  alternate  pauses  of 
Ave  minutes. 

We  rejoice  to  learn,  just  as  this  Paper  was  going  to 
press,  that  the  Trinity  House  Corporation  have  lately 
instituted  a  most  elaborate  series  of  experiments,  to 
ascertain  the  relative  merit»  of  the  diffi^rent  methods 
proposed  for  the  illumination  of  Lighthouses.  As  these 
experiments  are  yet  in  progress,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
results  cannot  yet  be  known.  We  may  state>  however, 
tliat  the  chief  points  to  be  determined  are  the  intensity, 
expense,  divergence,  and  the  facility  of  management  of 
the  diffi;rent  methods  either  now  in  use  or  proposed  for 
observation. 

We  are  also  happy  to  find,  that  Mr.  Dmmmond  has 
obtained  greater  illuminating  powers  for  his  light,  than 
those  we  have  before  adverted  to.  The  exact  numerical 
increase  we  are  not  prepared  to  state.  We  hope  the 
expense  will  not  prove  an  obstacle  to  his  admirable 
plan.  We  have  little  hesitation  in  saying,  however,  that, 
on  some  occasions,  expense  ought  not  to  be  any  obstacle. 

The  greater  part  of  our  British  Lighthouses  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Trinity  Corporation.  The  re- 
mainder, as  well  as  the  establishment  of  lights  generally 
on  various  parts  of  our  coasts,  granted  to  individuals, 
are  established  and  maintained  under  the  authority  of 
Patents  from  the  Crown.  In  all  the  Acts  relating  to 
lights,  as  also  in  the  Patents  respecting  them,  the  rea- 
sons are  set  forth  for  erecting  each  particular  light,  and 
the  sums  to  be  collected  on  shipping  for  the  j)urpose  of 
defraying  the  expen«»es  of  erecting  and  maintaining  it. 

So  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  an  Association 
existed,  consisting,  as  it  is  termed,  of  shipmen  and 
mariners,  for  the  purpose  of  piloting  ships  and  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  Crown ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  it  was  first  incorporated  by  a  Royal 
Charter,  bearing  date  the  20th  of  May,  1514.  granted 
to  the  shipmen  and  mariners  cf  the  realm,  giving 
them  authority  to  erect  and  establish  a  guild  or  frft- 
ternitv,  as  well  of  men  as  of  women,  in  the  parish 
Church  of  Deptford  Stroud,  in  Kent.  This  Charter 
received  successive  confirmations  by  Edward  VI., 
Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  Act  of  the 
8tli  of  Elizabeth,  ai\er  a  preamble  reciting  the  object 
of  the  incorporation  of  the  Society,  and  its  duties  of 
general  super\'ision  of  the  buoys,  beacons,  and  bal- 
lastagc,  it  is  enacted,  That  the  Corporation  of  the  Tri- 
nity House  may,  at  their  own  cost,  make,  erect,  and  set 
up,  any  beacons  and  signs  for  the  sea,  on  such  places  of 
tlie  sea-sliorc,  or  uplands  near  the  sea-coast,  or  fore- 
lands of  the  sea,  only  for  sea-marks,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  meet.  The  Act  makes  it  penal  to  disturb  those 
marks.  By  a  Charter  of  James  1.,  ^^hich  is  in  force  at 
the  present  time,  the  number  of  Elder  Brethren  was 
fixed  at  thirty-one,  consisting  of  a  master,  deputy- 
master,  four  wardens,  eight  assi;>tants,  and  seventeen 
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brethren.  Eleven  of  these  are  chosen  from  distinguished 
naval  characters  and  statesmen,*  and  twenty  from  ex- 
perienced commanders  of  merchant  ships. 

In  1647,  this  Charter  was  dissolved,  and  the  members 
dispersed,  and  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Corporation  transferred  to  a  select  Committee,  by 
which  it  was  eondticted  till  1659,  when  the  surviving 
members  of  the  Corporation  Teassemblcd,  and  acted 
jointly  with  the  Committee.  A  few  months  after  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  Charter  was  renewed ;  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle  being  declared  master,  four  wardens 
^were  appointed,- the  deputies  and  assistants  named,  and 
the  forms  of  election  defined. 

A  short  time,  however,  before*  the  demise  of  Charles, 
the  Corporation  surrendered  into  his  hands  their  Charter, 
which  was  regranted  by  his  successor  in  the  year  1686, 
and  is  that  under  which  the  Corporation  at  present 
eitjoys  and  exercises  its  several  rights. 

The  first  light  erected  under  the  management  of  the 
Trinity  House  was  in  1680,  subsequent  to  the  erection 
of  several  lights  by  individuals,  to  whom  Patents  for 
the  purpose  had  been  granted  by  the  Crown ;  since 
this  time,  various  others  liave  been  erected,  four  of 
which  are  under  special  Acts  of  Parliament 

The  mode  of  granting  Patents  is  upon  the  prayer  of 
the  Trinity  House  to  the  Crown,  gproonded  upon  (he 
petition  of  individuals,  soliciting  the  erection  of  a  light, 
and  offering  the  payment  of  certain  dues  for  its  main- 
tenance, when  ereeted.  The  general  wish  of  the  trade 
is  presumed  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  which  accord- 
ingly authorizes  the  erection  of  the  light,  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  dues  proposed  from  British  and  foreign 
shipping,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  it. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee adverted  to,  that  the  average  expenditure  of  the 
Lighthouses  under  the  control  of  the  Trinity  House, 
for  the  years  1818,  1819,  and  1820,  amounted  to 
£88,000,  and  the  income  to  about  ^0,000,  leaving  a 
clear  surplus  of  £52,000.  For  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing this  expenditure,  each  ship  which  passes  any  one 
light,  is  subject  to  a  payment  for  the  whole,  amount- 
ing to  two-pence  per  register  ton,  or  about  one-eighth 
part  of  a  penny  per  ton  per  light.  This  collection  is 
sufficient,  not  only  for  the  actual  maintenance  of  the 
lights,  but  so  far  exceeds  that  expense,  that  a  fund 
has  been  created,  which  has  already  liquidated  a  part 
of  the  heavy  incumbrances  to  which  they  are  subject, 
and  which  will^  in  a  moderate  time,   extinguish   the 


"  *  Th«  ancient  recorda  of  the  Corporation  having  been  destroyed 
by  Are  in  1714,  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  when  the 
practice  of  electing  persons  not  aeamen  to  be  brethren  first  took 
place.  But  sufficient  authority  is  to  be  found  for  the  practice,  inasmuch 
as  the  Charter  of  confirmition  by  James  1!.  expressly,  and  by  name, 
appointed  certain  Noblemen  to  the  brotherhood ;  and  the  practice,  thus 
confirmed,  has  oontioned  to  the  present  time,  ttointemipted  by  the 
Act  of  King  William,  because  the  9th  of  Qoeen  Anne  repealed  the 
provisions  of  that  Act. 

By  the  Act  of  7  and  8  William  HI.  c.  21,  provision  was  made, 
that  from  the  expiration  of  twenty*five  years,  commencing  on  the 
25th  Uareh,  1696,  no  person  whatever  should  be  capable  of  being 
an  Elder  brother  of  the  Trinity  House,  but  only  such  as,  at  the  time 
of  his  election,  should  be  or  had  been  a  seaman,  waterman,  fisher^ 
inan,  lighterman,  bargeman,  or  kcelmao,  registered  in  pursuance  of 
thii  Act. 

This  Act  of  King  William  having  esUbliahed  a  particular  quaiifi- 
oatien,  without  which  no  person  could  be  elected  an  Elder  brother, 
and  this  qualification  having,  by  the  SUtute  of  Anne,  been  distinctly 
and  expressly  annulled,  the  ancient  practice  of  electing  eminent 
persons,  not  seamen,  continued  in  force  without  legal  impediment. 


whole,  and  produce  a  fund  adequate  to  the 

support  of  the  lights ;  from  which  time  all  chaige  on 

navigation,  on  this  account,  ia  to  be  at  an  end. 

The  Board  of  Commissioiiara  for  the  Northern 
Lighthouses  was  established  in  1786.  It  consists  of  the 
Lord  Advocate,  the  Solicitor  Geaaral,  the  Sherifb  of 
theMaritimeCountieSyandthe  Chief  Magistrates -of  the 
principal  Boroughs  of  Seothmd,  who  act  ea  qfido^ 
without  Temuneration. 

Prior  to  the  date  above  raentioitcd,  there  wire  no 
public  Lighthouses  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  fihe 
•only  lights  then  existing,  as  beacons  for  the  oiarioer, 
were  private  property ;  tnz.  one  upon  the  Island  of  May, 
an  ancient  private  grant  of  theiScottiah  Parliament ;  and 
another  upon  the  Island  of  Cumbrea,  in  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  both  being  coal  lights*  exposed  in  open  chauffbin 
tathe  vicissitades  of  the  weather.  The  principal  Light- 
houses ereeted  since  the  institution  of  the  Board,  are 
the  following.  One  upon  the  Island  of  Inch  Keith,  a 
revolving-lif^t ;  a  secoud  upon  the  Island  of  May, 
a  stationary  light ;  both  in  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  a  third 
upon  the  Bell  rock,  a  revolying^iight;  a  fourth  upon 
Kinnaird's  Head,  in  Aberdeenshire,  a  stationary  light ; 
the  fiflh  upon  the  Pentland  Skerries,  a  double  light;  a 
sixth  upon  the  Start  Point,  of  Sanday  in  Orkney,  a  re* 
volvingwlight ;  the  seventh  upon  Samborgh  Head,  in 
Shetland,  a  stationary  light ;  the  eighth  upcm  the  laland 
of  Glass,  in  Harris,  a  stationary  light;  the  ninth  upon 
the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  a  stationary  light ;  the  tenth  upon 
the  Island  of  Pladda,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  a  doable 
light ;  the  eleventh  upon  the  Point  of  Corsewall,  in 
Wigtonshire,  a  revolving-light;  a  twelfth  upon  a  low 
station  on  the  Calf,  Island  of  Man,  a  revolving^llgtit ; 
the  thirteenth  upon  a  higher  station  on  the  Cilf,  aTe- 
volving-light ;  and  the  foinrtaenth  upon  the  Point  of 
Ayr,  at  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  main  Island  of 
Man,  a  revolving-light. 

The  coast  of  Scotland,  however,  is  considarrd  to  be 
but  partially  lighted.  Lighthouses  having  been  ^effected 
only  on  the  principal  headlands;  there  -being  mwmj 
other  situations  in  which  Lighthouses  are  in  ee>nein- 
plation,  or  execution,  by  the  Commiasiootrs,  aa  their 
funds  will  admit  These  funds  arise  from  a  geneeal 
duty  of  two-pence  per  register  ton,  for  passing  one  cr 
all  of  the  Northern  Lighthouses.  Beaides  thta,  there 
are  certain  local  duties,  such  as  a  farthing  per  ton,  'paid 
for  the  use  of  the  three  Lighthooses  upon  Ihe  Isle  of 
Man,  by  those  vessels  which  derive  banefit  fiem  -tham, 
even  when  the  course  of  their  voyage  does  not  reqoire 
them  to  pass  any  of  the  other  Lighthouses  bekmging 
to  the  Scotch  Board. 

It  appears  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  and  at* 
tending  the  lights  under  the  management  of  the  Triaity 
Corporation,  exceeds  that  for  the  lights  under  the  eon* 
trol  of  the  Northern  Commissioners.  Hie  nmncmia 
floating  lights  of  the  former,  and  other  cireumstaaeea^ 
doubtless  afford  a  satisfactory  cause. 

We  conclude  with  a  single  suggestion,  due  or^iaally, 
however,  to  the  celebrated  Leslie,  that  our  uumcroua 
Lighthouses  might  be  converted  with  much  proprietj 
into  Meteorological  establishments.  Such  an  employ- 
ment for  the  men  would  serve^  in  some  degree^  to  'varj 
the  otherwise  monotonous  existence  of  those  engaged  in 
the  service. 

A  few  other  Lighthouses  off  the  British  eoasli  mrm 
remarkable  either  on  account  of  their  position  or 
struction.  The  SmalU  Lighthoute  Is  buiittm  a  dange! 
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Rf.  reef,  about  12  miles  Sovlh-West  of  St.  David's  liead, 
;SB.  on  the  coast  of  Pembroke.  The  sea  occasionally  breaks 
*  over  this  rock,  which  is  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  or- 
]7^  diDary  rang^  of  springs-tides.  The  house  is  raised  on 
a  woo^n  platform,  standings  thirty  feet  above  the  le^el 
of  the  rock.  The  LongMpn  Lighthouse  is  built  upon  an 
almost  inaccessible  rock,  scarcely  presenting  sufficient 
sotfiioe  for  the  tovrer,  about  three  miles  off*  tlie  Land's 
End.  The  Lighthouse  on  the  Mvli  ofKintyre,  above- 
nHrtioned,  on  the  Argyleshire  coast,  is  perhaps  one  of 
tlie  most  desolate  habitations  in  the  civilized  world. 
The  rock  on  which  it  is  built  rises  240  feet  above  the 
fefd  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  in- 
aeectaiUe.     Behind  it^  the  mountain  range  rises  mudi 


k 


higher,  so  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  of  approach  by    LTOHT- 
land.     With  the  exception  of  a  solitary  shepherd's  hut,   HOUSE, 
there  is  not  a  human  dwelling  nearer  than  five  miles     .  .!!!1 
from  it  ' 

Of  foreign  Lighthouses,  the  most  distinguished  is  ^^^'^^ 
the  Tour  de  Corduan,  situated  on  an  island  at  the  Tour  da 
entrance  of  the  Garonne,  about  three  miles  from  the  C«rdiuin. 
shore.     It  was  fmished  in   1610,  and  affords  a  signal 
instance  of  inappropriate  architecture.     It  Is  a  richly 
decorated  structure,  covering  a  space  145  feet  in  dia* 
meter,  and  rising  to  an  equal  number  of  feet  in  height. 
A  Priest  is  attached  to  the  establishment,  and  one  of 
the  stories  is  occupied  by  a  most  elegant  chapel. 


LIGHTS,  the  lungs,  so  called  from  their  lightneMt; 
bciag  UghUr  in  pn^rtion  to  their  bulk  than  any  other 
pvtofUiebody. 

\Wcr  the  betrt  Ii«  tke  %A/«,  which  ii  tk«  very  sett  of  bretUiiaf : 
vhtif^  w«  drtw  tod  dclivr r  our  wind. 

UoUand,    P/imief  ch.  xxT.  book  xi. 

LTGIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Inopodous  Crustacea, 
established  by  Fabricins,  from  the  OniKi  of  Linnaeus. 

(Smeric  character.  The  lateral  antennae  apparent, 
cndiiig  in  a  piece  composed  of  many  small  joints  ;  the 
liiiider  extremity  of  the  body  with  two  pointed  forks ; 
and  legs  fourteen,  similarly  clawed,  and  attached  by 
prin'  to  the  first  seven  joints  of  the  body  ;  tail  formed 
iix  rings. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  oceanica.  Fab. 

The  Onucui  oceanicu*  of  Linnsus,  Baster,  Subnt,  pi. 

U'GNEOIIS,!      Fr.  iigneux ;  It.  ligneo  ;  Lat.  lig- 
Li'oNous.         J  neut,  from  lignum,  which  Varro  de- 

lifM  mk  legendo,  quod  ea  (ligna)  cadtica  Icgebantur 

fciMTo  quibua  in  focum  uterentur,  lib.  v. 
Woody,  or  wooden ;  having  the  substance  of  wood. 

MrIC  any  be  tkcy  [shoots  of  vines  and  roou  of  red  ro<«9]  being  of 
tBHS  Sfmenu  nature,  will  incorporate  wiih  the  Iree  itself. 

Baeom,     Natural  HiMtory,  Cent.  vi.  sec.  504. 

Tbtir  h^mam  fibres  with  cootinuou^  leDgth, 
EquhralcBl,  conpect,  a  bony  strength. 

Brooktt,     Universai  Beauty ^  book  iii.  1.  242. 

UOULAf  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  Intestinal  Worms. 

Omerie  character.  Variable  by  age  ;  body  flat,  con- 
ItMSai,  Ytry  long,  with  a  longitudinal  line  along  each 
fas;  the  head  is  distinct,  with  two  very  simple  lateral 
rt^  and  the  c/wtrium  formed  of  one  or  two  longitudinal 
■M^' whhfthe  prominent  scales  along  the  medial  line  : 
%  the  head  and  genital  organs  are  indistinct. 
0Q«fiMiods  these  animals  with  the  Tape-worms, 
and  Linncus,  with  the  Flutm^  or  FaMcid^, 

They  are  found  in  the  intestines  of  aquatic  birds, 
•Ml  in  those  of  fish. 

Hie  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  iniemipia,  found  in  the 
coBmon  Cormorant 

LIQUSTICUM,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class 
f^MimdriOt  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Umbellifcra, 
Qtoeric  character :  general  involucre  seven-leaved,  un- 
•^■■1^  partial  involucre  four-leaved;  calyx  obsoletely 
■WIlMlAcd'i  corolla,  petals  entire,  curied  inwards. 


Li'kkliness, 

Li'kewise. 


Seventeen  speeies,  natives  o*  both  hemispheres. 
L.  Scoticum  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  L,  Cornuln'' 
enu  of  Cornwall. 

LIGUSTRUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Dt- 
andria,  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  Jasminem, 
Generic  character :  calyx  four-toothed ;  corolla  funnel* 
shaped,  border  four-cleft;  style  short;  stigma  two* 
cleA ;  berry  globular,  one^celled,  four-seeded. 

Two  species  ;  L.  vulgare^  the  common  Privet,  nativa 
of  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  L.  Japonic 
cum,  native  of  Japan. 

lAKE,adj.     ^       Goth.  Uik$,  galeiki;   A.  S.  lie, 
Li'ken,  V.  gdic;  D.  lijk^  ghtlijk;  Ger.  Icich, 

Li'keness,  glcleich,  gleieh ;   Sw.  lik,      Junius 

Li'kely,  ^suggests,    and    Wachter    has    no 

Li^KELiHooD,      doubt,  from  the  Gr.  c^rcXoe,  similit. 

To  liken ;  D.  l{jcken,  ghe'lijken, 
iimilem  et$e,  nmilitudinem  referre  / 
to  be  similar  or  liket  to  represent,  a  likeneu  or  resem- 
blance or  similitude.    Like,  adj. 

Similar,  resembling ;  similar,  or  having  similar  ap» 
pearances  to,  tntth  or  reality,  to  actual  facts,  cireum* 
stances  or  events,  and  there(bre,-^probable,  credible. 
Like  quantities,  «c.  equal  quantities. 

Likelihood;  resemblance  or  similarity  to  troth  or' 
reality,  verisimilitude,  probability. 

^at  water  of  Ba^be  ys  (at  oo,  ^  euer  ys  y&che  hot. 

B.  Qkmeewter,  p.  7. 

W^te  clones  heo  dude  h^re  on,  as  wo  se^(,  ffitfcke  yt  soow, 
bat  me  ne  ssolde  \or  ^  tykmoM  ysc  h^n  De  knowc. 

Id.  p.  463. 

The  bot  ys  iyckmedt  to  our  body,  (at  brotel  ^s  of  kynde. 

Piert  Piomkmiuu     Kimm,  p.  168. 

And  tothly  Ood  self,  in  snche  a  colvtra  ifkntne. 
Told  hi'm  and  taahte  htm. 

Jd.    ifr.p.895. 

If  I  sa)'t,  that  I  know  him  sot,  1  sehal  b«  a  liar  licki  to  yoo. 

IViclif,    JgAn^  cb.  vUL 

And  yf  I  shoulde  saye,  I  knowe  hym  note  I  should  be  a  lyar  fyke 
vDto  yoQ.  Bihfe,  Atmo  1551. 

Therefore  the  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  likned  to  a  kyng  that  wolde 
rikene  with  servastis*  fViehf.    MmitAew,  ch.  zviiL 

Tberdbre  is  the  kyngdone  of  heauen  iykened  vnto  a  certaioe  kyog^ 
whiche  woulde  take  a  couotes  of  hys  seruauntes. 

Bibiey  Amm  155L 

And  he  was  turned  into  an  other  Hknmte  bifore  hem. 

}fkRf.    J#ailAfV,ch.XTiL 
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diaracter:  corolla,  peta!s  six,  campanulaie,  often  re- 
flected, with  a  longitudinal,  nectariferous  line;  stamens 
shorter  than  the  style  ;  stigma  undivided  ;  capsule  supe- 
rior, Talves  connected  by  a  network  of  hairs  ;  seeds  flat. 

Seventeen  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere. Scarcely  any  flower  is  better  known,  or  more 
admired  than  the  Lily,  and  few  genera  possess  more 
irariety  and  beauty.  Tlie  White  Lily  and  the  Scarlet 
llartagon  are  natives  of  the  Levant ;  the  Orange  Lily 
of  Italy;  the  Tiger  Lily  of  China ;  the  Superb  Marta- 
gOD  of  North  America. 

LILLIPUTIAN.  Applied  to  any  thing  Tery  small, 
pigmean ;  from  Swift's  Voyage  to  LiUipuL 

EtcmpM  the  dangers  of  the  Jeep, 
When  Gulliver  fell  fast  asleep, 
StretchM  on  the  iM/ipuiiam  strand, 
A  giant  in  a  pigmY  land  ; 
Watchful  against  impending  harms, 
All  Li/liput  cned  out,  **  To  arms." 

Uoyd,     Charity,    A  Fragmteni. 

LILY,  Lat.  lUium  ;  Gr.  Xtlpiov ;  Fr.  lit ;  It.  gigUo 
8pb  Urio,    LilUd,  or  iiUiedj 
CoTered  with  lUie$. 
LUflivered,  whitelivered.   Shakspeare. 

Bibolde  ye  the  iUie$  of  the  feeld  hou  thei  waxen,  thei  trtveilen  not 
Mitktr  ipynnen.  Wiciif.    MaitAew,  ch.  vi. 

Cetsider  the  fylyrt  of  the  felde,  how  they  grow.    They  labour  not 
wther  sp'm.  BiUe,  Amto  1551. 

For  right  as  she  can  peint  a  tili  whit 

And  red  a  rose,  right  with  swiche  peioturt 

She  peinted  hsth  this  noble  creature. 

Chaucer.     The  Doetmirei  Taie,  r.  11966. 

Nymphs  and  shepherds,  dance  no  more 

By  sandy  Ladon*s  H/lifd  banks; 
On  old  Lycaeus,  or  Cvllene  hoar 

Trip  no  mure  in  twilight  ranks. 

Mi/iom,    Areadeiy  1.  97* 


Sabrina  fair, 


Liften  where  thou  aK  sitting 
Under  the  glsMy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 

In  twisted  braids  of  ii/tiet  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair. 

id.     Cowuu,  1.  862. 

In  one  smooth  current,  o'er  the  tillied  vale 
Clearer  than  glass  it  flow*d. 

Ahenmde,    Pieanaret  of  Imagimmiiomf  book  ii.  L  287. 

By  these  fatigues  he  got  at  length 
Robustness,  and  athletic  strength, 
Spirits,  as  light  as  flies  the  gale 
Along  the  lUy-nhet^d  vale. 

Cawthome.     The  Birth  and  Rlucaiiom  of  Gemut. 

LIMA,  called  also  La  Ciudad  de  lot  Reye$,  the 
Cqjital  of  Peru,  was  founded  by  Francisco  Pizarro,  on 
die  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  1535.  By  his  command 
iwdTe  Spaniards  took  up  their  abode  in  the  infant  city. 
Kit  situated  in  the  spacious  and  ag^cable  valley  of 
timae,  the  Indian  name,  from  which  the  Spaniards,  by 
ft  corrupt  pronunciation,  have  formed  Lima.  North- 
ward of  the  city,  ut  a  considerable  distance,  is  the  Cor- 
diBerm,  or  chain  of  the  Andes,  from  which  some  hills 
pnoject  iuto  the  valley  ;  the  nearest  of  which  to  the  city 
•le  those  of  St.  Christopher  and  Aurencaes.  The  former 
of  these  has  a  heig^ht  of  about  800  feet.  The  river  of 
Kmac,  which  washes  the  walls  of  the  city,  is  easily 
forded  when  not  swelled  by  the  mountain  torrents.  A 
S]Mcious  stone  bridge  is  built  over  it,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  m  g^te,  formerly  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of 
Hs  architecture,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  principal 
tntrances  to  the  city.  Pizarro,  in  laying  down  the  plan 
of  the  city,  distributed  the  spaces  for  &e  houses  into 
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quarters,  of  150  varus,  or  Spanish  yards.  The  streets  LIMA, 
are  broad,  and  uniformly  intersect  each  other  at  rig^t 
angles;  running  either  from  North  to  South  or  from 
East  to  West.  Small  streams  of  water,  conducted  from 
the  river  al>ove  the  town,  and  arched  over,  contribute  to 
its  cleanliness.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
connected  with  the  city  by  the  bridge,  is  the  suburb  of 
St.  Lazars. 

Lima  had  formerly  many  nohle  stone  edifices ;  but 
experience  soon   taught  the  inhabitants  the  dangers 
likely  to  attend  erections  of  that  kind,  and  the  dwelling- 
houses  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  only  one  story  high, 
and  flat-roofed.    With  all  its  advantages  of  fine  climate 
and  local  beauty,  Lima  is,  of  all  places  on  the  surface  of  £arth- 
the  earth,  that  which  seems  most  exposed  to  violent  quakst* 
shocks  of  earthquake.    The  inhabitants  live  in  constant 
dread  of  being  swallowed  up  or  buried  in  ruins.     A 
great  part  of  the  city  was   totally  destroyed   by  an 
earthquake  in  June,  1678.     Again,  the  earthquake  felt 
in  1682  was  so  violent  that  it  almost  entirely  demo- 
lished  the  place ;   and  it  was  even  seriously  debated 
whether  Lima  ought  not  to  be  removed  to  some  other 
situation.     The  agitation  was  so  great  that  above  two 
hundred  violent  shocks  were  reckoned   in   less  than 
twenty-four  hours.    (Frezier,  Voyage,  p.  210.)     On  the 
20th  of  October,  1687,  another  earthquake  was  felt; 
the  sea  swelled  beyond  its  bounds,  the  church  bells  rang 
from  the   vibration  of  the  building^,  and  scarcely  a 
house  remained  uninjured.    The  noise  was  so  dreadful* 
says  P.  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  who  wrote  the  account  of 
the  convulsion,  that  the  cattle  throughout  the  Country 
were  frightened,  the   villages  were  ruined,  and  some 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  perished.    {PhiL  Traru. 
Abridg.  ii.  410.)  Between  April  and  May,  1709,  Feuill^ 
reckoned  fourteen  earthquakes,  in  some  of  which  the 
shocks  were  repeated  several  times.     In  June,  October, 
and  December,   of  the   same  year,   shocks  occurred 
which  on  each  occasion  destroyed  some  of  the  houses. 
(Obterv,  Mathem.  i.  412.)   But  the  most  terrific  of  all 
these  convulsions  was  that  which  took  place  in  the  nigfat 
of  the  28th  of  October,  1746,  and  which  terminated  in  the 
total  ruin  of  the  city.  **  This  fatal  catastrophe"  (says  the 
Spanish  Historian)  *'  befell  the  place  thirty  minutes  after 
ten  at  night,  acconiing  to  the  best  r^fulated  clocks  and> 
watches ;  when  the  sun  was  in  five  degprees  ten  minutes 
of  Scorpio,  and  the  moon  in  not  mudi  less  of  Taarus, 
so  that  those  planets  wanted  very  little  of  being  in  op*- 
position  ;    an  aspect  which,   by  constant  observation, 
hath  proved  unfortunate  in  this  climate.''    (Account  of 
the  Earthquake  at  Lima,  published  by  command  of  the 
Viceroy,  and  translated  from  the  Spanish,  1748.)  Of  three 
thousand  houses  not  above  twenty  were  left  standing ; 
yet  not  more  than  1141  persons  perished  by  the  falling  of 
the  buildings.  There  were  in  Lima  at  this  time  seventy* 
four  Churches,  great  and  small,  besides  public  Chapels, 
fourteen   Monasteries,  and  nearly  as  many  Hospitals. 
Of  all  these  buildings  the  greater  part  were  utterly  de- 
molished, and  not  one  escaped  serious  injury.     The  fort 
of  Callao,  on  the  sea-shore  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues 
from  Lima,  was  at  the  same  time  laid  in  ruins  ;  but  the 
injury  it  sustained  from  the  shock  was  unimportant  com- 
pared with  what  followed  ;  for  the  sea,  as  is  usual  on 
such  occasions,  receding  to  a  considerable  distance,  re- 
turned in  mountainous  waves,  foaming  with  the  violence 
of  the  agitation,  and  suddenly  swept  over  Callao  and  the 
surrounding  Country.     This  was  not,  however,  totally 
performed  by  the  first  swell  of  the  waves,  for  the 
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to  the  anny  of  the  Liberators  from  Chili,  and  on  the  10th 
of  Au^st,  1821,  Lima  surrendered  to  General  San  Mar- 
tin. Callao,  though  a  strong  fortress,  submitted  a  few 
weoks  later.  Some  harsh  measures  accompanied  the 
revolution,  as  is  usually  the  case  ;  but  the  good  effects 
of  the  change  were  quickly  felt.  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
who  bad  witnessed  the  languor  and  poverty  of  Lima, 
and  experienced  the  ferocity  and  bitter  jealousy  of  the 
people  of  CsJlao  under  Uie  Viceregal  Government, 
ibttnd  tbe  aspect  of  afiairs  quite  changed,  within  a  few 
months  aAer  the  revolution  had  been  etfccted.  Tlie  port 
af  Callao  was  then  crowded  with  foreign  shipping ;  the 
shops  were  filled  %vith  goods ;  the  people  were  all  em- 
plojed ;  and  strangers*  instead  of  being  treated  as  spies, 
were  cordially  received  as  friends. 

A  University  was  established  at  Lima  in  1551,  and 
Ataimnl  firom  the  Crown  of  Spain  the  same  privileges  as 
thai  of  Salamanca.     The  inhabitants  of  the  citv,  and 
the  better  class  of  Peruvians,  generally  are  well  edu- 
cated.   Travellers  praise  them  for  the  liberality  of  their 
dispoailioos*  their  vivacity,  and  engaging  manners.  Hie 
waaen  of  Lima,  in  particular,  are  celebrated  fi>r  their 
ptnKHMl  charms,  their  lively  minds,  and  predilection  for 
fiMeign  husbands.     UUoa,  indeed,  very  seriously  and 
Mgmllantly  accuses  them  of  being  too  well  acquainted 
with  their  own  cxceUences,  and  of  artfully  gaining  an 
MOtndtncy  over  their  husbands  so  as  to  be  lefl  at  their 
own  dificretion.     But  this  error,  he  gravely  adds,  is  no 
than  a  custom  long  establish^  in  the  Country. 
were  frequently  made  in  Lima,  as  in  Spain,  to 
pnreBt  the  women  going  tapadcu^  or  concealed  with  a 
viU»  A  fitfhion  supposed  to  utfcr  too  many  opfiortunittcs 
to  the  indiscreet  portion  of  the  sex.     Yet  although  the 
UlempU  of  legislators  to  dictate  female  fashions  proved 
aaacllectual  in  the  Colonies  as  in  the  Mother  Country ; 
and  although  the  dress  of  a  fair  Limanese,  consisting  of 
asQpa^  or  tight,  elastic,  silk  petticoat,  which  shows  the 
%af%  and  a  wuuUo,  or  gown  worn  over  the  head,  and 
Md  in  auch  a  manner  as  to  conceal  tlie  features,  might 
ehoak  Ihe.taale  of  an  European  lady,  the  manners  of 
lama  appear  to  be  as  correct  as  those  of  any  other  city 
jfaqnal  population.    The  revolution  may  eliect  changes 
DO  Spanish  laws  could  bring  about,  and  gradually 
the  coatom  of  going  iapadoi,  b)  introducing  the 
of  other  civ ilisMl  Nations.   Tl&e  Peruvian  custom 
in  the  theatre,  a  custom  countenanced  by 
nample  of  the  ladies,  was  done  away  with  by  an 
of  San  Martin,  very  noon  ader  he  became  master 
af  the    city.     Lima,   according    to  Mr.   Caldcleugfa, 
^IWatfa,  &C.  ii.  p.  67,)  contained,  in  IS24,  a  population 
af  afaaut  70,000  souls.     These  may  be  divided  as  fol- 


▲boBt  f  5,000  are  Spaniards. 

2,500         Monks,  Nuns,  and  secular  Clergy. 
15,000         Free  Mulattoes. 
16,000         Slaves. 
7,200         Mestizoes. 
5,000         Indians. 
11m  Spaniaids  of  Lima   at  present  are  almost  all 
Cmaica,  the  Chapitona,  or  Flunipean  Spaniards  having 
^Hed  the  Coimtry  during  the  late  wars. 
Longitude  77°  7' 80"  W. ;  latitude  12°  2'  34"  N. 
LIMA,  hi  Conckoloiey,  a  genus  of  bivalve  shells,  esta- 
Uithcd  by  Lamarck,  and  allied  to  the  genus  Pecieu. 

Oemerie  ckaracUr.  Shell  oval,  more  or  less  oblique, 
acaily  equivalve,  slightly  eared,  regularly  guping  in 
ftont,  the  summit  separated  by  a  longer  or  shorter  facet ; 


hinge  longitudinal,  toothless,  muscular  Impression  sub* 
central,  three-lobed. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  tquamosa,  Lamarck. 
The  Osirea  lima  of  Gmelin,  Mem,  Conch,  vol.  vii.  pi. 
Ixviii.  fig.  651. 

LIMACIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Dioecia^ 
order  Heiandria^  natural  order  AtparagL  Generic  cha- 
racter :  maleoflower,  calyx  six-leaved ;  corolla,  petals 
three  :  female  flower,  calyx  six-leaved  ;  corolla,  petals 
six  ;  stigmas  three  ;  dmpe  reniform,  spiral. 

One  species,  L,  scandem^  a  climbing  shrub,  native  of 
the  woods  of  Cochinchina. 

LIMACINA,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  Pieropodous 
molluscous  animalsi  established  by  Cuvier,  and  allied  to 
the  genus  Clio. 

Generic  character.  Shell  very  thin,  regular,  spiral^ 
whorl  very  gradually  enlarged. 

Dlainville  has  changed  the  name  of  the  genua  to  Spi- 
racella. 

The  type  is  Clio  helicinia  of  Linneus.  Blainville 
has  used  this  word  to  designate  the  fieimily  containing 
the  genera  Limace$,  and  the  Limax  of  Linneus. 

LIMACODES,  in  Zodogy,  a  genus  of  nocturnal 
Lepidopteroui  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Bomby^ 
cidtB^  established  by  I^atreille. 

Generic  characUr,  Antenna  not  or  slightly  pectinate 
in  both  sexes ;  the  wing  shelving  in  repoee.  The  larvm 
creeping  with  retractile,  scaly  feet. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Bombyx  tettudo  of  Fa- 
bricius. 

LIMAX,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  naked,  land,  mol- 
luscous animals,  established  by  Linneus,  but  restricted 
by  Lamarck.  They  differ  from  tlie  other  mollusca  snails 
by  breathing  free  air  in  a  pulmonary  cavity  lined  with 
minute,  pulmonary  vessels. 

Generic  character.  Body  long,  contractile ;  above 
convex,  beneath  flat,  with  a  long  foot  the  whole  length 
of  the  body ;  tentacula  four,  unequal,  the  two  upper 
long,  with  the  eyes  at  the  end. 

Theae  animals  are  usually  called  slugs ;  they  differ 
from  the  snail  in  having  no  shell.  They  have  been  di- 
vided into  two  genera,  one  being  provided  with  a  small 
shelly  plate  in  the  shield,  (artoFi,)  while  others  have 
only  a  few  crustaceous  grains  in  that  part. 

L.  antiquarius  is  the  type  of  the  genus.  It  is  com- 
mon  in  cellars  and  damp  places  in  Englatid. 

LIMB,  V.       '\      Junius  thinks  may  be  formed  (by 

Limb,  n,         f  inversion  of  the  three  first  letters) 

Li^MBLESs,      I  from  fii\o9,  memhrum.     **  In  A.  8. 

Li'mbmeale.  J  {limb  is)  written  lim  or  limp;  b 
being  written  for  p.  It  is  the  past  participle  of  the  A.  S. 
verb  limp-ian,  pertinere;  and  it  means  quod perf'mct,  or 
quod  jyertinuii ;  what  belongeth  or  hath  belonged  to 
soanethiag.  Limb  of  the  body,  Umb  of  the  law,  limb  of 
an  agreement,  &c."  Limb,  as  the  Lat.  limbus  or  lem- 
6iff,  (which  also  Tooke  derives  from  the  A.  S.,)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  hem,  edge,  or  border;  including  still  the 
notion  of  holding  to,  or  belonging  to. 

Tlie  arms,  legs,  and  thighs,  are  limbs  or  members,  or 
parts  pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  trunk  or  body  i  the 
head,  t^ir  the  same  reason,  (quod  pertineU)  might  like- 
wise be  so  called. 


LIMA. 
LIMB. 


Holy  fur, 


yti  fur  frete^  mouiies  /ymes,  r)'^t  as  heo  were  brende. 

R,  Cfoucftter^  p.  8. 

&  lyue  &  tiftrnm  tuld  Mnie  ^  ^t  in  pet  wil J  Uue. 

H,  Hnmns.  p.  264. 
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Wto  niaketh  nun  to  leten  wKtcbedlv 
Hii  mind,  tad  eke  his  iimmet  evericn  on. 

Chaucer,    The  Sompnouree  Tale,  v.  7637 

For  than  I  wolde  I  were  Toioynted 
Of  eiwr^r  ijfmme  that  I  haue. 

Oower,    Oanf.  An,  book  it.  p.  96. 

— — ^^  Hie  Earth  obey*d,  and  strut 
Op'nioff  her  fertil  womb,  teem'd  at  a  birih 
Inonmerous  living  creatnres,  perfect  forms, 
LmUt*d  and  fidl  grown. 

Milion,    Paradite  Loti,  book  fit.  1. 456. 

And  on  the  grasse  her  dainty  limbs  did  la^ 
In  secrete  shadow  far  from  all  men's  sight. 

Spetuer.    Faerie  Queene^  book  i.  can.  3. 

lliese  senses  are  alike  strong,  both  on  the  right  side,  and  on  the  left, 
bat  the  Hmhee  on  the  right  side  are  stronger. 

Bacon.    Natural  Hieiory,  Ceni.  i<.  sec  875. 


All  these,  upwIiirlM  aloft, 


UMBO 


With  this  hand  cat  off 


This  instrument  of  wrong,  till  nought  were  left  me 
But  this  poor  bleeding  iimbitm  trunk,  which  gladly 
I  wonld  divide  among  them. 

MauiMger,     The  lUnegadOf  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Post.  O  that  I  had  her  heere,  to  teare  her  limb-meale : 
I  will  go  there  and  do't,  i*  the  Court,  before 
Her  father. 

Skaktpeare,    CfmheSne,  fol.  379. 

One  on  his  youth  and  pliant  Hmht  relies ; 
One  on  his  sihews  and  his  giant  size. 

Di^fdem.    FirgU.    JBneid^  book  r. 

Whose  strength  of  Hmb  with  mightiest  giants  vied, 
Of  feature  crude,  and  insolent  of  soul, 
Whose  heart  nor  knew  or  mercy  or  control-^ 
He  was. 

Brookee,     OmMUmiia, 

LIMHECK,  i  e.  alembickt  q.  v.  Barb.  Lat.  akmbicus  ; 
Fr.  alembic  ;  IL  Utmhico ;  Sp.  tUetmbique. 

The  vessel  through  which  distilled  liquors  pass  into 
the  receiver. 

And  the  dull  drops,  that  from  his  purpled  bill, 
As  from  a  iimbecif  did  adown  distill. 

Spftiter.    Faff  it  Qveme,  can.  7.    Of  Mutabi/itie» 

What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  syren  tears, 
Distil'd  from  iimhecke  foul  in  hell  within. 

Shakepeare,    Soimei  119. 

O  trulv  royal  I  who  behold  the  law 
Ana  rule  of  beings  in  your  Maker's  mind ; 

And  thence  like  limbecef  rich  ideas  draw, 
To  fit  the  levell'd  use  of  human  kind. 

Drjfden.    Jtmua  Mrahiiit, 

LIOiiBER,  a<&.  1     A.  S.  limp  an  ;  Sw.  Imp-a,  to 
Limp.  Jpertain  or  belong ;  A.  S.  Iwip-lic, 

pertaining,  pertinent,   seasonable,   meet;  and,   conse- 
quently, yielding  easily ;  and,  thus,  limber  or  limp^ 
Easily  bent,  flexible,  pliant. 

» 

Not  him  that  beares  his  sailes  alow« 

nor  him  that  kcepes  the  shoare : 
Ne  yet  the  bargeman  that  doth  rowe 

with  long  and  tiwiber  oare. 

TurberviU.    A  Mfrrtmr  of  the  Fall  ef  Fride, 

With  nimble  turns  their  Iun6er  bodies  bending. 

Drafftom,     The  Banme*  Wart,  book  vi. 

T\i%  flesh  of  him  [the  chub]  is  not  firm,  but  short  [limp  in  some 
editbns]  and  tasteless. 

Walton.    Jngkr,  part  1.  ch.  iii.  p.  134. 

LIMBO.  The  Limbus  patntm^  as  it  is  called.  Is  a 
place  that  the  Schoolmen  supposed  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood (t.  e.  on  the  edge  or  border ;  see  Limb,  ante) 
of  Hell,  where  the  Souls  of  the  Patriarchs  were  detained, 
and  those  good  men  who  died  before  our  Saviour's  re- 
surrection. Newton.  It  is  applied  to 
.    Any  place  of  confinement,  of  restraint 


Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off 
Into  a  limho  large  and  broad,  since  calV'd 
The  Paradise  of  Pools,  to  few  unknown 
Long  after,  now  unpeopled  and  untrod. 

Milton,    Paradise  Last,  book  iiL  1. 495. 

All  which  appearing,  on  she  went 
To  find  the  knight,  in  limbo  pent. 

Butler,    Hudibrat,  part  ii.  eaa.  1. 

His  father's  ghost  from  Hmbo-lakej  the  while. 

Sees  this,  which  more  damnation  doth  upon  him  [Mle. 

Thomeon.     Caatle  of  Indolenee,  cia.  I. 

He  began  to  turn  over  all  the  resources  of  his  invention  for  lems 
happy  fetch,  if  any  such  may  occur,  for  helping  him  out  of  the  disvii 
ISmbo  he  was  in.  Oiserver,  No.  88. 

The  doctrine  of  a  Limbus,  or  receptacle  for  the  Souli 
of  just  men  not  yet  made  perfect,  appears  to  have  arisca 
from  a  false  rendering  of  the  passage  of  St  Luke,  (xtL 
23.)  iu  which  Lazarus  is  placed  in  Abraham* i  hmm,  Abi^ 
Without  interpreting  Parabolical  eipressions  too  lite-bMn. 
rally,  (for  they  may  be  considered  to  be  adapted,  at  least 
iu  degree,  to  popular  apprehension,  and,  therefore,  to 
partake  of  popular  imagery,)  the  best  authorities  of  our 
own  Church  understand  this  phrase,  in  general  tenna, 
as  a  state  of  great  exaltation ;  and  they  follow  or  coin* 
cide  with  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  (jid  he,,)  that  the 
position  of  guests  at  table  is  pointed  to.    Thus  Abrahim 
being  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Patriardis,  woohl 
occupy  the  highest  seat  among  them ;  and,  therefore,  to 
lie  ou  his  bosom  (as  St.  John  did  on  that  of  our  Saviour 
during  the  Paschal  Supper)  would  be  a  mark  of  distio- 
guished  honour.   The  Jews  probably  received  the  wonb 
in  a  somewhat  stricter  sense.     As  the  Greeks  had  their 
Elysium^  so  the  Jews  had  py,  an  Eden,  or  vu^ifot: 
and  ip  To79  xokvon^  in  tinu^  as  Grotius  thinks,  would 
be  rendered  not  6o<om,  but  bay^ — nnum  quodam!iMdt> 
maris  aut  terrm  iinum  dicimus.    The  Christian  Fatben  OpiMaM| 
appear  to  have  been  a  good  deal   perplexed  on  thb^""^ 
matter.     Tertullian  {advernu  Maiciomem^  iv.  34.)  HiTpttfe 
some  degree  adopts  the  Jewish  notion  when  he  speab 
of  ChriHi  et  Dei  ceelestie  sinus  et  portus.    He  continuei, 
Unde  apparet  tapienti  cuique,  qui  aliquando  E^fdottat' 
dierii^  esse  aliquam  localem  terminationem  qiM  lUMt 
dicta  sit  Abraha,  ad  recipiendas  animas  Jiliontm  ^uk 
....  Earn  itaque  regionemt  sinum  dieo  Ahrah^  eta'  iioA 
ctdestem,  subUmiarem  tamen  Inferis^  interim  refiigt' 
rium  prahituram  animahusjustorum^  donee  e(msuMmaH9 
rerum  resurrectionem  omnium  pUmtudint  mereeHs  er- 
pungaL      Here  plainly,  if  we  may  so  speak  without 
irreverence,  the  notion  of  a  House  of  Call  is  propoiindcdi 
Bishop  Kaye  has  given  a  distinct  summary  of  Tertol- 
lian's  opinions  regarding  this  separate  state,  as  ftr  as 
distinctness  can  belong  to  opinions  which  more  thta 
once  contradict  each  other.  '*  He  speaks  of  four  diftKut 
places   of  future  happiness  or  misery.     The  lofen, 
Abraham's  bosom.  Paradise,  and  Gehenna.     The  Infen 
he  defines  to  be  a  deep  and  vast  recess  in  the  very  heut 
and  bowels  of  the  Earth.     He  sometimes  distinguishes 
between  the  Inferi  and  Abraham's  bosom,  at  others  he 
includes  under  the  common  name  of  Inferi,  both  the 
place  in  which  the  Souls  of  the  wicked  are  kept  in  s 
state  of  torment  until  the  day  of  judgment,  and  Abit* 
ham's  bosom,  the  receptacle  prepared  for  the  Souls  of  Uie 
Faithful,  where  they  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  the  happinetf 
which   will   afterwards  be  their  portion    in  Heaven. 
(EccL  Hist,  illust.  263.)     Paradise,  as  far  as  we  uoder^ 
stand  Tertullian,  is  the  place  of  ultimate  reward  to 
which  Martyrs  are  at  once  transferred.      Thither^  *^ 
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cordingly,  the  Latin  Fathers,  who  foand  Paradinu  in  the 
Vulgate  of  EcdmaUicuM,  (xiiv.  16.)  supposed  Enoch  to 
be  translated.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
only  read  in  the  LXX,  fitrenOri  vrohtit^fka  fieravoia*  roi? 
<y«vcci?,  more  prudently  allowed  the  precise  locality  to 
reoiaiD  undetermined.  St.  Jerome,  in  treating  on  Christ's 
descent  into  Hell,  seems  to  place  the  Souls  of  the  Just 
absc^utely  within  the  place  of  torment  AngduM  in 
eaminum  BabyUmU  ad  tre$  puero$  liberando$  dacendii^ 
ite  ChriHuM  ad  fomofiem  dacendU  TnftmU  in  quo 
eUmtm  Justomm  anii^m  tend^antur.  Podquam  eo  de- 
Kotdii  Inferorum  dauUra  perfodit^  diripuit,  vadavit^ 
moliavii^  vinciat  inde  anima»  liberando.  (in  EcdetiaU,) 
Sl  Hilary,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  change  the  posi- 
lioo  of  the  intermediate  habitation,  and  to  place  it  on 
the  borders  not  of  Hell  but  of  Heaven.  Exevnta  de 
toffort  ad  iniroitum  ilium  regni  aeledist  per  cuitodiam 
AaMtut,  Fiddnomnet  rtaervahuntur^  in  rinu  $cUicet  in- 
krtm  Ahrahm  coUocatU  quo  adirt  Impiot  interjectum 
Ckmo9  inkUfet,  quouMque  introeundi  rurtum  in  regnum 
ttdonan  temput  adveniat  {in  P$alm  cxxi.  8.)  St  Aa- 
gattiD*  in  one  place,  refers  this  abode  to  the  Inferi, 
flMNigh  fitf  from  the  place  of  punishment  8i  enim  nan 
dbttttdi  crtdi  viddur^  anUquot  etiam  Sanetoi  qui  ven^ 
kai  CkriBii  Unuerunl  fidem  locit  quidem  a  tormentii 
impfkrum  remoUmmiM,  $ed  apud  Jnferoi  fuiut^  donee 
ttt  HuU  Monguii  Christi  d  ad  ea  loca  detcensut  eruerii. 
(De  Civ.  Dei^  xx.  1 5.)  At  other  times  he  speaks  with 
hnitatioii ;  as  in  Gen,  84,  and  in  a  beautiful  passage 
idatife  to  his  deceased  friend  Nebridius.  Nunc  ille 
mU  in  nnu  Abraha,  Quicquid  iUud  ed  quod  iUo  tig 
wf^Uahtr  stittf,  ibi  Ndmdiut  meu9  vivit,  dulcii  amicue 
mtMM^  iuM$  autem,  Domine,  adopHvui  ex  LiberioJUiut  ibi 
«Ml.  Nam  quis  alius  tali  anima  locus  I  {Confiss.  ix.  8.) 
Hitherto,  a  general  belief  seems  to  have  been  enter- 
Mtoedthat  there  was  some  separate  place  of  existence  for 
%m  departed  Souls  of  the  Just,  from  which  Christ,  by  his 

into  Hell,  freed  the  Souls  of  the  Patriarchs  who 
there,  and  to  which,  since  his  resurrection,  the 
of  all  the  Faithful  are  transferred  till  the  day  of 

it     But  the  restless  curiosity  of  the  Schoolmen 
eontent  with  vague  speculations  upon  these 

They  boldly  rushed  in  upon  the  hidden  things 
«f  Ckid,  the  mysteries  within  the  bounds  of  which  Angels 
''^         Ives  dared  not  tread ;  the  regions  which  eye  hath 

U  of  which  ear  hath  not  heard,  neither  hath  it 

into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.     They  de- 

and  distributed  the  various  abcides  of  the  Dead 

nah  ingenuity;  and  it  is  from  their   unseemly 

that  the  Limbus  has  been  derived. 

speetmens  from  St   Thomas  Aquinas   may 

He  first  determined  that  the  Limbus  Inferni 

now    the    same    as  Abraham's   bosom ;    then 
before  our  Saviour's  advent  they  irerc  the  same 

K^xidens  d  nen  per  «e  ;  a  nice  distinction,  of  which 
ny  be  as  well  not  to  attempt  explanation.  Next  he 
ieeided  that  the  Limbus  Patrum,  as  regards  the  quality 
€f  Ilia  place,  differs  from  the  Infernus  Damnatorum,  but 
« to  iU  site,  borders  upon  it,  and  is  al»ove  it  Again, 
Hial  there  is  %  Limbus  Puerorum  for  unbaptized  children, 
ditlnet,  secundum  quaiitaiem,  from  the  Limbus  Patrum; 
heeanae  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  always  cherish  hope 
of  ftnal  translation  to  Heaven,  of  which  the  former  are 
^•priTed ;  quantum  ad  silum,  they  are  probably  the 
Una,  except  that  the  Patriarchs  are  uppermost  Thus 
then,  he  says,  there  are  five  states  to  which  departed 
"■**^-  are  allotted :  Paradise,  Limbus  Patrum^  Purga- 


tory, Hell,  and  Limbus  Puerorum ;  the  qualifications  for  LDIBO.' 
each  of  which  are  thus  detailed.  Vd  quantum  ad  bonum, 
et  sic  ed  Paradisus :  vd  quantum  ad  malum,  et  sic  raiione 
actuaHs  culpa  est  Infernus ;  ratione  autem  originaUs 
ed  Limbus  Puerorum.  Si  vera  est  in  statu  qito  impe^ 
ditur  a  Jinali  retributione  consequendd^  vd  hoc  ed 
propter  defectum  persons,  d  sic  ed  Purgatorium,  in  quo 
ddineniur  animte,  ne  statim  preemium  consequantur^ 
propter  peccata  qute  commiserunt ;  vd  propter  defectum 
Natura,  et  sic  at  Limbus  Patrum,  in  quo  detinebantur 
Patres  a  consecutione  Glorite,  propter  reatum  humanm 
vaiuras,  qu€B  nondum  poterat  expiari.  {Summa  toL 
ThroL  Suppl.  ad  Partem  iii.  Qu€Bd,  Ixix.  Art.  5,  6,  7, 8.) 

The  Limbus  Puerorum  of  the  Schoolmen  was  anti- 
cipated by  Virgril,  (JEn.  vi.  425.)  who  places  it  imme-  ViigiL 
diately  on  the  confines  of  the  inner  bank  of  Charon's 
river,  be  this  Styx  or  Acheron.  War  burton  has  ofiered 
an  ingenious  conjecture  in  The  Divine  Legation^  that 
the  Poet  by  this  invention  intended  to  discountenance 
the  accursed  practice  of  exposing  and  murdering  in- 
fants. *'  But  if  these  infants,"  says  Jortin,  in  a  moet  Joitit' 
characteristic  manner,  *'  were  to  be  left  in  this  lament- 
able state  for  all  eternity,  the  Poet's  system  would  be 
horribly  shocking,  and  only  fit  for  a  supralapsarian  Pro- 
fessor. How  long  then  were  they  to  weep  and  wail? 
Perhaps  as  long  as  they  ought  to  have  lived  upon  Earth, 
according  to  the  common  course  of  Nature.  After  this 
period,  we  may  suppose  that  they  took  a  small  sip  of 
the  Lethean  water,  and  were  sent  into  new  bodies." 
Jortin,  in  continuation,  cites  a  passage  from  Plutarch, 
(Consol.  ad  Uxorem^  612.)  to  prove  that  it  was  an 
ancient  opinion  of  the  Greeks  that  the  souls  of  Infanta 
entered  immediately  on  a  happier  and  a  more  divine 
sUte.  (Diss.  vi.  fForks,  vol.  xi.  p.  204.)  Bayle,  in  his  Baylt. 
own  peculiar  style,  has  commented  pointedly  on  the  less 
merciful  doctrine  of  the  Papists.  Sdon  ceite  doctrine^ 
le  Limbe  des  peiits-enfans  ed  devenu  le  vedibule  des 
Enfers  depuis  V Ascension  de  Jesus  Chrid^  car  il  afallu 
compter  pour  rien  apres  ce  iems-ld  le  Limbe  des  Pores. . . . 
On  disoit  unjour  d  un  Missionnaire^  *  Vans  nc  sauriex  dire 
des  Limbes  ce  que  les  Poetes  disoient  des  Enfers,  que 
cktoit  une  petite  maison^  domus  exUis  Plutonis.'  *// 
nefaut  p€u  beaucoup  de  place,*  rkpondii-tk  *  pour  des  em- 
brions*  *  Mais'  rhpHquortron^  *  combien  y  a^il  d^  enfant 
de  quatre  ou  cinque  ans  qui  vont  aux  Limbes  ?  Et^  de 
pluSf  ne  saveg-vous  pas  que  les  embrions  d  toue  les  enfant 
ressusciteront  hommes  faiis  P*  *  Alors  comme  aiors^  rS" 
pondit'H^  ne  vous  en  mettes  ptu  en  pdne.  Le  monde  ed 
assez  grand.'  (ad  v.  Patin.) 

The  Limbo  of  Dante  is  placed  in  the  outermost  of  Dftals; 
the  nine  circles  of  his  Inferno.  No  weeping  is  heard 
within  it,  but  perpetual  sighs  tremble  on  the  air, 
breathed  by  an  infinite  crowd  of  women,  men,  and  chil- 
dren, afflicted,  but  not  tormented.  These  inhabitants 
are  not  condemned  on  account  of  sin,  but  solely  because 
it  was  their  fortune  to  live  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  or 
to  die  unbaptized.  The  Poet  was  grieved  at  heart,  as 
well  he  might  be,  when  he  recognised  in  this  sad  com- 
pany many  persons  of  infinite  worth  ;  and  he  eageriy 
inquired  whether  any  one  had  ever  been  redeemed  from 
it  either  by  his  own  merits  or  those  of  another.  **  Not 
long  after  my  own  arrival  in  this  circle,"  replied  his  con- 
ductor, *'  I  saw  enter  into  it 

um  pouemie 
Com  itgno  di  vitloria  mc&ronaio. 

Through  the  might  of  this  holy  visiter  were  delivered 
Adam,  Abel,  Noah,  Moses,  Abraham,  David,  Isaac, 
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KIBQ,  iU  cKtentiTe  qnuriM,  hollowed  out  into  a  labyrinth  of 
wbtcrrmiiean  g^leries,  supported  at  regular  distancet 
bjpillan  of  a  square  form.     The  chief  entrance  to  these 
CBCAYalioiis  is  from  the  Meuse,  where  carts  can  go  to 
aad  fro  and  bring:  the  stones  to  the  water's  cd<re.     In 
oaaeof  a  aiegev  these  subterranean  galleries  offer  secu" 
rkj  aad  accommodation  to  an  immense   host.     The 
Mint  Of  of  the  Petersberg  is  at  first  soft  but  hardens 
mdaally  in  the  open  air^  like  that  found  at  Liverpool. 
II  haa  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  insomuch  as  it  must  be 
placed,  in  building,  in  the  same  position,  relatiTely  to  the 
horiRNi,  as    It  naturally  held;  otherwise,  instead  of 
hard,  it  falls  to  pieces.     In  consequence,  the 
■or&ca  of  the  stone  is  always  marked  in  the 
bafbre  it  is  carried  out  for  use. 
lii  thaaaadstone  rock,  occur  some  compact  strata  of 
■ttrlaa  aiiella,  which  are  burned  for  lime.    This  quarry 
it-  alw  remarkable  for  the  fossils  found  in  it ;  among 
tknaan  the  head  of  a  crocodile,  a  young  crocodile 
pufadf  prewrved,  several  marine  animals  of  extinct 
aad  the  bones  of  a  great  variety  of  land  nwA^ 
Maay  collections  of  these  fossils  are  open  i» 
to  the  inspection  of  strangers.     There  are 
ivfactures  carried  on  at  Maestricht ;  but  that 
<#■  litfaer  Is  the  only  one  for  which  the  place  is  cele- 
lirtad     A  paisage*boat,  or  coche  d^eau^  goes  daily  to 
LoDgitode  5""  48^  E. ;    latitude    bif  48'  N. 
a  well-built  town  on  the  Demer,  has  a  p«)pu* 
oC'<l500  souls.     Ruremonde^  or  Roermond^  near 
tift' Janetlon  of  the  Roer  and  Meuse,  with  4500  inha- 
kllMtBy  tea  an  active  trade,  and  ^ome  shipping.     It  Is 
ttoMrtll^aee'  of  the  celebrated  Mercator. 
IiIMB»  9,'\     A.  S.  lim-an,  gc-Hman^  congintinare^ 
Iamb»  fik    'to  glue  or  fa.men  together ;  Ger.  leim  ; 
L^HSB,     f  Sw.  lim, 

Li^HT.       3     '^^  ^^^^  ^'  fasten  together,  to  cement; 
ttaoworTub  over  with  /im«,  with  a  vIkous  matter, 
eetut ;  consequentially,  to  catch,  tr.  hirrls ;  and, 
to  CMBare,  to  entangle.     See  Bird-limb. 

Aad  btgto  t  itronf  castel  of  /jtm  tnd  off  «ton. 

a.  Okmcntftf  p.  127. 

And  wftfa  attendaiicc,  tnd  with  be^oesw 
Bsa  wt  jfimml  both  mort  and  l«tte. 

Ckmwmr.     The  Wif  o/Bmikm  Tale,  v.  661C. 

8oarinia  a  caKil  ■!  of  hmu  and  ston. 

Id,     Tk9  Frmmkekinn  Tmh^  iA\ 463. 

11m  frfd  of  isow,  with  tb'  egl«  of  blak  therin, 
Caiifht  wttk  the  timerod, 

id.     The  Nmnn  I^rtetirt  Ta/e,  v.  1 1694. 

OriMttl0f«  of  coyve,  but  fewe  cnjov  tht  wmt, 
Tha  ownon  bold  it  fast  with  l^med  handea. 

Twrhenn/e.     To  futfrund  FrmncU  Tk.  p.  621. 

IWy  csated  Ihoir  bitch««  and  marea  to  be  limtnl  and  covered  with 
dogs  aid  goodlie»t  ttaliona  that  might  l)e  fiotten. 

Sir  TkofmoM  North.     Plutarch^UA.  A\.     Lycurgut. 

IWir  btaaer  roles  beiof  diaplayed,  and  richly  limed  with  my  loidt 

Stow.     Queen  Elizabeth,  Amto  1586. 

To  fcrtaoos  coaraes  now  thy  iho«ights  dii^pof e 
IRHule  faados  are  not  glu'd  uith  pleasure's  lyme. 

SHrfmg,    A  Pamennu  to  Prince  Hemy. 

For  sCriving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 

HimsHfe  be  tide  and  wrapt  hit  winges  twalne 
!■  igmiienmn  the  tubtill  loups  aiDon<^. 


the  brrd,  whose  feathers  are  limedj  unable  to  take  her 
flight:  so  ere  wv,  when  our  thoui^htn  are  dinged  together  by 
'd,  to  looit  op  to  our  beaTeo  in  meditation. 
Mml%  roL  L  (oL  Od.    The  Art  o/ Diwmi  AMUmtimf  th.  n. 


Fai.  Thou  mightst  ti  well  ny  I  love  to  waiko  by  the  couBter*gali^  LIMB. 

which  is  as  hateful  to  roe  as  the  reeke  of  a  lime^ill.  .. 

Skakipeare.     Merry  Wivet  of  Hmdsory  UA.  50.  LlllB- 

The  best  sort  of  lime  made  into  mortar  will  not  have  attained  its  RICK, 

utmost  compactness  till  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  (perhaps  not  till  ^"^"V^*^ 
three  or  fourscore)  after  H  has  been  employed  in  builaing. 

Boyle.     Horht,  vol.  i.  p.  440.     The  History  of  Firmnen. 

He  and  others  had  observed,  that  a  large  tract  of  lime-ttone  was  se 
warn  (as  they  speak)  as  to  dissolve  the  snow,  that  fell  on  it,  very 
mach  sooner  than  another  great  scope  of  land. 
Id.    a.  vol.  V.  p.  41.     0/  the  Lua/ubrity  and  Salnbrity  of  the  Ait. 

Its  [the  bath  of  Caracalla]  high  massive  walls  form  separations,  and 
its  hmf  ruins  spread  over  the  soKace,  bum  the  soil  and  check  'la 
natoral  fertility.  Euttace.     Italy,  voL  i.  ch.  zi.  p.  387. 

Limb,    \     A  limmer^  or  lemmer,  is  a  dog  of  the 

Li^MBR.  J  chase,  so  called  from  the  kam  or  leash  in 

which  he  was  lield  till  he  waa  let  slip.    Caina,  Dt  Co* 

nih'UM  Briian/ueit,  cited  by  Stee? ena  on  Lean    Caiua 

writes  LevinariuB  teu  Lorarim^  a  Leviatr  or  Lyemmtri 

There  overtooko  I  a  great  root 
Of  hantera  tnd  eke  forrostera, 
And  many  relaies  and  Amen, 

Chaucer.    TU  Dremu,  p.  322 

I  asked  one  lad,  a  iymere, 

«  Say  fellow,  who  shaU  hunt  here.*' 

id.    ik 

My  hound  then  in  my  /voim,  I  by  the  woodman's  art 
Forecast  where  T  may  lodge  the  goodly  high<falra*d  harL 
iirayton.     The  Mhmee  Bynmm.    Kympkai 

Mastiffoi  grey-hound,  mongrill,  grim, 
Uoand  or  Spaiiell,  braehe  or  ihrm  [^tm]. 

Skak^tare.    Lem,  foL  299* 

I  havo  aeeo  him 
Smell  out  her  footing  like  a  lime  kommd,  asd  dom  it 
From  all  the  rest  of  the  train. 

AfasMnger.     The  Bathfiil  Lover,  act  i.  sc  I. 

The  /imf-Aoacncf  is  the  common  hound.  *'  The  string  wherewith  wo 
lead  a  greyhound  is  called  a  letce,  and  that  for  a  hound,  a  Iwwte,**  heoco 
the  name.  Oeniieman't  Oeereunm,  p.  16. 

LIMED,  Fr.  limer^  to  file,  to  polish ;  Lat.  /tma,  a 
file. 

If  I  coude  any  wiie  Tknow 
MHiat  manor  tlont  this  rochc  wis 
For  it  was  lyke  a  Hmed  gliM 
But  that  it  sbono  full  more  dore. 

Ckamcer.    Home  of  Fame,  hook  \i\. 

LIMERICK,  a  County  of  Ireland,  in  the  Province  Bzteataad 
of  Munster,  lies  on  the  South  side  of  the  river  Shannon,  Boiiodari«» 
which  divides  it  from  Clare.  On  the  East  it  is  bounded 
by  Tipperary,  on  the  West  by  Kerry,  and  on  the  South 
by  Cork.  The  length  of  the  County,  from  East  to  West, 
is  about  51  miles,  and  its  breadth,  from  North  to  South, 
32.  Its  superficial  extent  is  estimated  at  970  English 
square  miles,  or  622,975  statute  acres. 

This  County  is  a  rich  alluvial  plain,  diversified  to-  Sorlaoe, 
wards  its  borders  by  a  few  hills  of  moderate  elevation, 
but  with  no  mountains^  except  those  which  constitute  its 
Southern  boundaries.  On  the  South-East,  the  Oultees, 
a  formidable  lidge  running  through  Tipperary,  extend 
a  short  distance  into  this  County,  and  towards  the  South- 
West,  a  low  but  steep  amphitheatre  of  mountains 
stretches  from  Loghil  to  Drumcolloher.  The  river  Maig 
rises  in  the  Galtees,  and  flows  across  this  County  into  the 
Shannon.  There  is  not  any  fine  scenery  in  the  Countjr 
of  Limerick  ;  plantations  are  few ;  the  farms  are  ill 
kept ;  and  the  habitations  of  the  peasantry  are  the  most 
wretched  imaginable.  The  natural  richness  of  the  soil 
has  g^ven  birth  to  indolence  and  slovenly  habits  in  the 
cultivator.  The  finest  land  in  the  British  Empire,  or 
perhaps  in  Europe,  aocording  to  Arthur  Young;  ia  to* 
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IJMK*     be  found  in  this  County.     It  Is  a  deep  light-brownish 
RICK,     mould;  always  sufficiently  moist;    equally  productive 
under  pasture,  grain,  or  green  crops ;  easily  tilled,  and 
hard  to  be  exhausted.     The  richest  tract  reaches  from 
Charleville,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  to  Tipperary, 
by  Kilfenora,  a  distance  of  32  £n<rlish  miles,  and  across 
from  Ardpatrick  to  within  four  miles  of  Limerick.     But 
the  good  soil  is  not  confined  to  this  tract ;  near  Bruff, 
Kilmallock,  and  Hospital,  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
County  is  land  of  the  best  possible  description.    Eiclu- 
Bive  of  this  calculation,  the  Corcacka,  or  Corcaaaes^  as 
the  alluvial  grounds  are  called,  which  extend  with  a 
breadth  of  two  or  three  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon,  constitute  an  ample  range  of  pasture  and 
meadow  unequalled  in  fertility.     From  their  liability  to 
be  overflowed  by  the  Shannon,  they  do  not  admit  of 
being  tilled.  Of  the  rich  lands  of  this  County,  but  a  very 
small  proportion,  perhaps  not  more  than  a  tenth  or 
twelfth,  is  under  tillage.    The  lighter  lands  are  chiefly 
limestone  soils,  sufficiently  productive  with  good  ma- 
nagement.     There    is  comparatively  little    naturally 
barren  land  in  th'is  County. 
Distribution      Estates  in  the  County  of  Limerick   are  generally 
of  property,  large,  varying  from  £6000  to  £40,000  per   annum. 
Lord  Courtenay  is  the  greatest  landholder :  his  estates 
in  the  County,  though  much  reduced,  still  embracing 
42,000  acres.     Few  of  the  chief  proprietors  are  resi- 
dent.    In  the  beginning  of    the  last   century.   Lord 
Southwell  brought  over  a  large  colony  of  German  Pro- 
testants, and  settled  them  at  Castle  Mattress,  in  this 
County.     These  Palatines  were  much  superior  to  the 
Irish  in  their  system  of  husbandry ;  they  planted  their 
potatoes  with  the  plough ;    used  better  implements ; 
and  had  a  better  mode  of  cropping.     They  preserved 
their  language,  and  many  of  their  continental  customs, 
till  the  close  of  the  last  century,  as  those,  for  example, 
of  sleeping  between  two  beds,  and  of  electing  a  burgo- 
master.    They  are  said  to  have  benefited  the  County 
by  their  example  of  good  order  and  industry ;  but,  in 
1808,  Mr.  Wakefield  found  them  sunk  (in  respect  to 
information  and  domestic  comforts  we  suppose)  to  a 
level  with  the  Irish ;  and  the  good  consequences  of 
their  example  are  not  very  conspicuous.    The  rich  lands 
of  Limerick  are  in  respect  to  fences,  drains,  buildings, 
&c.  in  as  waste  a  state  as  the  wilds  of  Kerry.     The  fer- 
tility of  Nature  has  been  so  little  seconded  by  Art  that 
few  tracts  yield  less  pleasure  to  the  spectator.    Besides, 
the  best  districts  are  devoted  to  the  fattening  of  cattle, 
and  indolence  is  always  a  characteristic  of  graziers. 
The  best  horned  cattle  in  the  Empire,  according  to 
Wakefield,  are  fattened  here  ;  good  sheep  are  also  fat- 
tened ;  but  it  is  not  a  breeding  country.     Land,  which 
in  1790  was  rented  at  about  a  pound  an  acre,  rose  in 
1808  to  four  guineas ;  large  farms  were  leased  at  the 
same  time   for  six  guineas   an   acre.      The  rent  of 
mountain  land  increased  more  in  proportion  than  that 
of  good  land.    Farms  in  the  mountaias  at  Castle  Oliver 
were  let  at  four  guineas  an  acre. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  a  strong,  hand- 
some people,  very  much  attached  to  the  ancient  families 
who  live  among  them.  They  are,  however,  remarkably' 
turbulent,  fond  of  pleasures,  and  still  more  of  fighting. 
A  meeting  seldom  takes  place,  whether  at  a  Fair  or 
men  y making,  without  a  pitched  battle ;  and  this  ancient 
custom  is  80  well  established  in  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  that  it  would  be  thought  a  mark  of  degeneracy 
Id  depart  from  it.    Mr.  Wakefield  mentions  one  prac- 
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lice  strongly  characteristic  of  the  lawless  and  riotoiis    uir. 
disposition  of  the  people   here,  when  he  visited  the    RiCK. 
country.      They  used  to   assemble  in  a  tuinultuoiu 
manner ;  enter  tlie  enclosures,  catch  the  horses,  ride 
them  all  night,  and  turn  them  loose  towards  moniin^. 
The  peasantry  have  since,  perhaps,  improved  in  mao. 
ners,  but  the  same  exuberance  of  spirit  and  waot  of 
serious  occupation  are  still  manifest  among  them.    The 
population  of  the  County  amounted,  in  1821,  to  218,4SS:  lyitiia 
of  this  number  79,023  were  employed,  and  18,838  at- 
tended schools. 

Limerick,   the   Capital    of  the   County,  is  a  city  City  i 
of  great  antiquity,  and  a  County  in  itself.    The  div*  ^^^ 
ter  by  which  it  enjoys  the  riglit  of  electing  a  Mayor, 
is  ten   years  older  than  that  which  confers  a  similar 
right  on  London.   Ptolemy  mentions  among  the  Tribes 
possessing  Ireland,  the  Limmi^  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  occupiers  of  Lumneach%  as  the  lowlandi 
on  the  Shannon  were  called;  that  word  signifying  a 
place  cleared  by  feeding  hanea.    The  present  name, 
Limerick,  is  obviously  of  Northern  formation;  the 
Danes  having  made  themselves  masters  of  this  Coasty 
in  the  IXth  century.     The  city  of  Limerick  is  distin- 
guishable into  three  parts,  viz.  Engltsih  Town,  IritJi 
Town,  and  Newtown  Perry.    The  first  of  these  standi 
on  an  island  in  the  Shannon,  and  is  joined  by  a  Tery 
old  and  narrow  bridge  to  Irish  Town,  which  is  an  asseoi- 
blag^  of  filthy  hovels,  traversed    by  narrow  laoeL 
English  Town,  though  it  contains  some  respectable 
houses,  is  yet  far  from  being  eleg^ant ;  the  streets  an 
narrow  and  irregular,  and  it  has  the  mouldering  gioooi 
of  antiquity,  without  its  grandeur.     Newtown  Feny 
stands  on  an  elevated  site,  near  the  river,  to  the  West  of 
Irish  Town,  and  communicates  with  English  Town  by 
the  new  bridge.     Its  streets  were  first  marked  out  ia 
1769,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Edmond  Sexten  Perry,  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Limerick.  This  part  of 
the  city  is  elegantly  built,  and  presents  as  haodflome 
an  appearance  as  can  be  expected  from  streeta  uni- 
domed  by  the  architectural  splendour  of  public  edi- 
fices.    The  Cathedral  of  Limerick,   dedicated  to  St 
Mary,  is  a  plain  Gothic  structure,  156  feet  in  length, 
with   a  tower   120  feet  high ;    it  was    built  in  the 
year  1180;  previously  to  its  foundation,  the  Chureh 
of  St.  Munchin,  said  to  have  been  built  in  550,  and 
which  still  exists,  was  the  Cathedral  Church.    Limerid 
has  seven  Episcopalian  Churches  and  several  Roroin 
Catholic  Chapels.     Its  charitable  foundations  are  also 
on  a  respectal)le  footing.  The  Blue-coat  and  Dr.  Hall  s 
Schools  are  well -endowed  and  well-conducted  semina- 
ries, though  on  a  small  scale.     A  Public  School  kept 
at  one  of  the  Monasteries  which  still  exist  within  the 
town,  is  attended  by  above  four  huudred  scholara.   A 
good  Hospital  for  the  sick  has  been  recently  erected  and 
endowed  by  the  Barringtons,  a  family  which  has  risen 
into  opulence  by  honourable  industry,  and  which,  with 
a  pure  patriotism,  comparatively  rare  in  Ireland,  has 
spontaneously  shared  with  its  native  city  the  fruits  of 
its  prosperity.     Limerick  has  always  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable trade,  which  rendered  it  the  second  cltj  in 
Ireland  in  commercial  importance,  previously  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  Cork.     Ships  of  five  hundred  ions  burden 
can  ascend  the  Shannon  (a  distance  of  sixty  miles  frtMD 
the  sea)  to  the  pool  or  harbour  within  a  mile  of  the 
city.     Smaller  vessels  can  lie  at  the  quays.   Since  lS2(s 
a  Company  has  been  established  in  London  to  supply 
Limerick  with  shipping,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  gK>^ 
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increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  commerce  of  the 
City.  Steam-boats  also  have  been  introduced  on  the 
Shannon,  so  as  to  render  the  communication  with  the 
interior  much  more  brisk  than  formerly.  The  chief 
trade  of  Limerick  hitherto  has  been  in  coarse  linen 
cloth  called  checks^  in  gloves,  shoes,  and  agricultural 
produce ;  of  late  tlie  butter  trade  has  increased  much. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  mercantile  wealth  in  Limerick, 
and  the  liberality  which  accompanies  it  is  increasing. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  city  is  adorned  by  the  nume- 
rous villas  of  merchants ;  and  society  here  is  cheer- 
ful, if  not  refined.  Limerick,  or  more  properly  the 
English  town,  was  formerly  a  fortified  place,  and  from 
its  insular  position,  and  the  lowness  of  the  surrounding 
country,  was  thought  strong  at  a  time  when  the  arts  of 
attack  were  but  little  understood :  in  1760,  its  walls  and 
WTcnteen  gates  were  still  standing;  only  one  of  these 
last  remained  in  1787.  In  1690,  King  William  III., 
from  the  defects  of  his  artillery,  tried  in  vain  to  reduce 
the  place ;  but  in  the  following  year  it  capitulated  to 
General  Ginkle,  on  those  honourable  terms  well  known 
as  the  Articles  of  Limerick.  While  the  efforts  of  the 
^^^^S  army  were  still  unsuccessful,  Lauzun  re- 
ported in  France  that  he  could  take  the  place  with 
toasted  apples.  As  Ginkle,  desirous  to  preserve  the 
duef  ornament  of  the  city,  would  not  allow  his  artillery 
to  play  on  the  tower  of  St.  Mary's  church,  on  which 

Es  bad  been  mounted,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
€gtn,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  calculated  the  issue 
Wdl,  and   had  all  the  success  that  he  desired.     The 

Sulation  of  Limerick,  in  1621,  amounted  to  59,048. 
tance  from  Dublin  94  miles  ;  from  Cork  50.  Fer- 
iwr.  History  of  Limerick,  1788.  There  is  not  any  sta- 
tUlcal  survey  of  the  County. 

LIMEUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Ileptan* 
iriOj  order  Digynia,  natural  order  Partulacea:,     Gene- 
^  character:    calyx  five- leaved  ;  corolla,   petals  five, 
•qua] ;  capsule  globular,  two-celled. 
Three  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 


LTMIT,  r. 

Li'mit,  n, 

Li'mitary, 

Limita'tion, 

Li'mitedly, 

Li'miter, 

Ll'lflTLESS. 


Fr.  limittr ;  It.  Jimitare ;  Sp.  li- 

mitar ;  Lat.  limes,  frohi  limus,  i.  e, 

obliquus^   transversiut,    (Vossius,)     a 

^cross-road  ;   and  thence,  a  landmark, 

a  boundary. 

To  bound,  to  mark  out,  or  deter- 
mine;    describe    or    prescribe    the 
bounds ;  to  define,  to  confine. 

Athnitour,  a  fryer  licensed  to  beg  within  fixed //m/^, 
(mthio  his  limitation,  Chaucer,)  within  a  certain  dis- 
trict. 

Tbtt  if  over  longe  qua^  ^i»  iymatour. 

Ptrrs  Piouhman,     fiiion,  p.  410. 

•  Aid  bm  redy  to  come,  what  day  that  it  like  unto  youre  noblefse 
ttlanfe  lu  or  assigne  us. 

Chaucer.     The  Tair  of  Melibtvt,  p.  118. 

For  ther  as  wont  to  walken  as  an  elf, 
Tbcr  walketh  now  tlie  limUour  himself^ 
In  undermeles  and  in  morweninges, 
And  layth  his  nnatines  and  his  holy  thinges, 
Aa  he  goth  in  his  timitatioun. 

Id,     The  m/  of  Bathei  Tale,  r.  6459. 

Be  wrought  it  not  to  the  vttemnost  of  his  power,  but  with  such 
4|iuit  of  goodnes  as  hys  hye  pleasure  liked  to  iy/net. 
9m  Tkmmag  More.     Horhei,  fol.   129.     A  Diahgme  ameeming 


9mk  h  Um  limderien  uying  of  in  principio  erai  verhum  from 

MMttolMIM. 

1HM    W»rkm^kX.V\.    Am  dntwtrt  fnHo  Sir  ThmM  Mmn. 
YOUXZIT. 


Had  not  th'  Eternal  King  omnipotent 

From  his  strong  hold  of  heav'n  high  over-rul'd 

And  limited  their  might. 

Milton      Paradise  Lott,  book  vi.  1.  229. 

Nature  (now  as  fertile  as  of  old)  hath  in  her  effects  determinate 
limitt  of  quantity. 

Selden.     liluMtratioru  nf  Drayton* i  Poly-olbionj  song  1. 

Then  when  I  am  thy  captive  talk  of  cbaines, 
Proud  limitarie  cherube,  but  ere  then 
Farr  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel. 

Milton,     Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  I.  971. 

"  Certis,"  said  he,  "  I  meane  me  to  disguize 
In  some  straunge  habit,  after  uncouth  wize. 
Or  like  a  pilgrim,  or  a  ttftniter, 
Or  like  a  gipsen  or  a  iuggler.*' 

Spenser.     Mother  Hubbard's  Tale, 

Titus  Qointius  understood  that  he  was  appointed  to  have  command 
of  the  army,  without  any  other  limitation  than  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  senate. 

Rateyh,     History  of  the  IVorld,  book  v.  ch.  iv.  sec.  14. 

And  they  so  believing,  as  we  hear  they  do,  and  yet  abolishing  a  law 
flo  good  and  moral,  the  limiter  of  sin,  what  are  they  else  but  con- 
trary to  themselves  ? 

Milton,     Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  247.     Of  Nullities  in  Marriage. 

To  your  [the  Muse]  divining  tongue  is  given  a  power 
Of  uttering  secrets  large  and  limitless. 

Davies.     On  Dancing, 

We  wish  remov  d  what  standeth  in  our  light, 
And  Nature  blame  for  limiting  our  sight. 

IValkr.    In  Answer  of  Sir  John  Suckling's  J'erset, 


LIMIT. 

LIMITAr 
TION. 


Reason  triumphs  so 


Over  all  passions,  that  they  De*er  tould  grow 
Beyond  their  limits  in  your  noble  breast. 

Id.     To  mg  Lord  of  Northumberland. 

What  no  inferior  limitarg  king 

Could  in  a  length  of  years  to  ripeness  bring. 

Sudden  his  word  performs. 

Pitt.     The  first  Hymn  of  Callimachus  to  Jupiter. 

Further  yet,  to  exclude  any  limitation  or  diminution  of  these  to 
general  terms  (at  least  to  exclude  any  limitation  in  regard  to  all  the 
members  of  the  visible  church,  which  are  or  have  l>con  incorporated 
thereinto)  it  is  expressed,  that  our  Saviour's  undertakings  did  respect 
even  those,  who  (by  their  owu  default)  might  lose  the  benefit  of 
them,  and  who  in  efiect  should  not  be  saved. 

Barrow.     Works,  vol.  iii.  fol.  440.     Sermon  39. 

The  constitution  of  such  an  unity  doth  involve  the  vesting  some 
person  or  some  number  of  persons  with  a  sovereign  authority  (sub- 
ordinate to  our  Lord)  to  be  managed  in  a  certain  manner,  either 
absolutely  according  to  pleasure,  or  Itmited/y  according  lo  certain  rules 
prescribed  to  it. 

Id.    lb.  vol.  i.  fol.  309.    A  Discourse  concerning  the  Unity  of  the 
Church. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  the  necessity  of  limiting  the 
field  of  our  exertion  if  we  wish  to  benefit  society  by  our  labours. 
Stewart.     Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.     Introduction,  part  ii. 
sec.  1.  p.  22. 

Ye  friends  to  tntth,  ye  Statesmen,  who  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 

Goldsmith.     The  Deserted  Village. 

Mercy  to  him,  that  shows  it,  is  the  rule 

And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act 

By  which  Heav*n  moves  in  pard'ning  guilty  men. 

Cowper.     The  Task,  book  vi. 

Limitation,  JFords  of,  in  Law,  is  the  name  piven  to 
those  words  in  a  Deed  or  Will,  which  denote  the  quan- 
tity or  duration  of  the  estate  intended  to  be  created. 
For  instance,  if  an  estate  be  granted  to  A  and  his  heirs, 
the  words  "  his  heirs*'  show  that  A  is  to  have  the  fee 
simple ;  and  if  it  be  granted  to  A  and  the  heirs  of  his 
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EHN.     Henshaw.     See  his  Glo$s.  in  r.  lUuminare,     To  limn 

^^    U  u«ed  generally, 

Wj^X^       To  paint  or  depicture,  to  draw,  to  delineate. 

For  though  that  Laura  better  limned  be, 
Sufice  thou  sbalt  be  lov'd  as  well  as  she. 

Daniel,     Sonnei  40. 

Or  why  doe  not  faire  pictures  like  powre  shew, 
la  which  oft-times  we  Nature  see  of  Art 
Excel'd,  ID  perfect  timming  every  part 

Spenser,     Hynme  2,     In  Uim^ttr  of  Beamif, 

H)at  tubtil  Greeke  who  for  t*  advance  his  Art 
Shap'd  beautie's  Goddesse  with  so  sweet  a  grace. 
And  with  a  learned  peosiU  limn'd  her  face. 

Till  all  the  world  admir'd  the  workmaD's  part. 

Stirling.    Aurora,     Sonnet  3. 

Except  it  were  so,  their  rules  of  proportion  in  architecture,  in 
hmmmg,  io  carving,  and  statuary  art  left  us  by  them  could  avail  ▼« 
bttle. 

HakewUl.    Apoiogief  book  iii.  ch.  iv.  sec.  l.foL  192. 

The  skilful  and  expert  limner  will  observe  many  elegancies  and 
cwioettics  of  art  and  be  highly  pleased  with  several  strokes  and 
dHMiows  in  m  picture,  where  a  common  eye  can  discern  nothing  at  all. 

CuUworth.     Morality^  book  iv.  ch.  ii.  sec.  15. 

There  is  a  print  of  him,  [Rubens]  his  wife  Isal>ella  Tosh  and  a 
ynmg  son,  painted  by  himself  in  1623,  engraved  by  AlexanderJame* 
loe,  hb  descendant,  in  172S,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John 
Almander,  limner  at  Edinburgh,  his  great  grandson. 

Waipole,     Anecdoten  of  Painting^  >o\,  ii.  ch.  iii.  p.  183. 

At  he  haa  not  marked  where  these  limmngt  exist,  I  can  give  no 
lecMint  of  them  myself,  nor  refer  the  reader  to  the  inspection  of 
tbeoL  Id,     lb.  vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  39. 

LTMNADIA,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  PhUlopodoui 
Cnutaeeaf  established  by  Bron^uiurt. 

Generic  character.  Body  entirely  enclosed  in  a  bi- 
faltc  shell ;  eyes  two,  close  tofrether  5  antenna  four, 
tvo  small,  simple ;  two  large,  forked ;  and  twenty-two 
(liirof  legs. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  Daphnia  gis^cu  of  Hermann, 
Km,  Apt  pi.  V.     L,  Hermanni,  Adolph.  Bronguiart. 

LIMNEA,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  fresh-water,  spiral, 
ttiTalve  shells,  established  by  Cuvier  and  Lamarck. 

(Seneric  character.  Animal  like  Helix,  but  with 
CNucal,  compressed  tentacula,  with  the  eyes  sessile  at 
tbdr outer  base;  shell  oblong,  spire  prominent^  mouth 
cstire,  longer  than  broad,  edge  sharp,  with  an  oblique 
plait  on  the  columella. 

Ibese  animals  are  found  in  ponds  and  ditches.  The 
^pe  of  the  genus  is  L.  stagnalis,  Lamarck,  Helix 
^hgtuiUi  of  Linnaeus,  common  in  the  ditches  near  Lon- 
doo. 

Various  Naturalists  have  differed  in  the  manner  of 
lpclUng«  and  in  the   termination  of  this  genus.    Thus, 
iiMiiiiitf,  Desmarest ;  LymntBUiy  Cuvier ;  Lymnea,  J. 
Sowerby ;  LymntBat  Lamarck ;  LimneuSy  G.  Sowerby ; 
l^fmneuM^  Draparnaud. 

LIMNOBIA,  in  Zoology ^  a  genus  of  Dipterous  in- 
Mcts,  belonging  to  the  family  Tipulidtp,  esUblished  by 
Heigen. 

Generic  character.  Trunk  very  short,  with  two  large 
Bp«;  oceili  none;  legs  long;  last  joint  of  the  palpi 
longer  than  the  antepenultimate,  without  any  apparent 
joiBts;  anlennm  setaceous,  simple,  entirely  moniliform 
•fter  the  three  first  joints  ;  wing  bald ;  the  length  of 
the  four  front  legs  nearly  equal. 

Mcigcn,  in  his  first  Work,  called  this  genus  Limonia. 
The  type  of  the  genus  is  Tipula  picta^  Fabricius,  com- 
ttonly  called  Daddy  Aon  g-legt. 

LIMNOCHARIS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Water 
Ticks,  established  by  Latreille,  from  the  Uydraoknm  of 


Muller^  from  which  they  only  differ  in  their  palpi  being    UMNO- 
simple,  and  without  any  mobile  appendix.  CHAR(S« 
The  type  of  the  genus  is  Acarus  aquatictu  of  Lin-    ^    •"  . 
naeus  ;  Trombidium  aquaticum,  Hermann,  Apt,  pi.  xi.     LIMOSA# 

LIMNOPIIILA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  order  Angiospermia,  natural  order  Scro* 
phularia.  Generic  character  :  calyx  tubular,  five-cleft, 
equal;  corolla  funnel-shaped;  border  in  five  nearly 
equal  segments,  stamens  within  the  tube  ;  anthers  co* 
hering  in  pairs  ;  stigma  dilated,  oblique  ;  capsule  two- 
celled,  two-valved,  deeply  divided,  the  partition  inserted 
into  that  edge  of  the  valve  which  bursts  latest. 

One  species,  L.  gratioloides,  native  of  New  South 
Wales. 

LIMNORIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Isopodoui 
Crtutacea,  allied  to  Cymothoa,  established  by  Latreille. 
Generic  character.  Body  linear,  cylindrical;  eyes 
close  together,  formed  of  granules ;  the  four  antennm 
inserted  on  the  same  line,  as  long  as  the  head,  of  fouf 
joints  ;  all  the  feet  simple,  fit  for  walking;  the  abdominal 
ring  large,  suborbicular.  The  only  species  of  the  genus 
is  L.  terebrans  of  Leach,  the  animals  of  which  bore  into 
wood  under  the  sea,  and  were  destructive  to  the  Bell 
Rock  Lighthouse. 

LIMODORUM,  in  Botany,  a  g^nus  of  the  class 
Gynandria,  order  Diandria,  natural  order  Orchidia. 
Generic  character :  calyx  rather  spreading ;  lip,  a  spur 
produced  from  the  posterior  base ;  anthers  covered, 
deciduous. 

More  than  thirty  species,  natives  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies  and  Africa;  many  are  parasitical  on  the 
bark  of  trees ;  they  are  very  beautiful,  especially  the 
L.  Tankervillea,  native  of  China. 

LIMOXIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Decan^ 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Avrantim,  Ge» 
neric  character:  calyx  five-parted  ;  corolla,  petals  five, 
berry  three-celled ;  seeds  solitary. 

Ten  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands. 

LIMOSA,  from  the  Latin  limus,  mud,  Brisson, 
Tem. ;  Godwit,  In  Zoology ^  a  g^nus  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  family  Longirostres,  order  GraUa,  class 
Atea. 

Generic  character.  Beak  thrice  as  long  as  the  head, 
more  or  less  curved  upwards,  sofl  and  flexible,  de- 
pressed, and  flattened  towards  the  point,  which  is  obtuse 
and  smooth ;  the  upper  n>andib]e  longer  than  the  lower, 
both  grooved  throughout  their  whole  length  ;  nostrils 
at  the  root  of  the  beak,  linear,  and  pierced  in  the 
grooves  from  side  to  side ;  legs  long  and  slender,  above 
each  knee  a  naked  space ;  three  toes  before  and  one 
behind,  the  middle  connected  with  the  outer  by  mem- 
brane as  far  as  the  first  joint,  the  hind  toe  short,  its  tip 
just  reaching  the  ground ;  wings  of  moderate  length, 
the  first  quill-feather  the  longest. 

The  Godwits  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  Wood- 
cocks and  Snipes,  among  which  they  were  included  by 
Linna>us,  by  their  curved  beak,  smooth  at  its  point,  by 
the  more  forward  position  of  the  eyes,  by  their  standing 
higher,  and  by  the  membrane  connecting  the  middle 
with  the  outer  toe.  And  no  less  do  they  differ  from 
them  in  their  habits ;  for  whilst  the  Woodcock  lives 
almost  entirely  in  the  woods,  and  the  Snipes  among  the 
fresh  marshes,  the  Godwits  are  found  about  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  and  more  rarely  by  the  sea-side;  like  the 
others,  however,  they  feed  on  worms,  gproping  for  them  in 
the  mad  thrown  up  by  the  sea«  for  which  purposs  their 
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II^CSA.  sofl  and  sensible  beak  admirably  adapts  them.  They 
are  extremely  timid,  being  disturbed  by  the  least  noise, 
when  they  fly  off,  uttering  a  cry  which  resembles  the 
smothered  bleating  of  a  goat.  During  the  daytime 
Ihey  keep  close,  but  at  twilight  are  busily  employed 
boring  the  mud  with  their  long  bills.  They  do  not  remain 
long  in  the  same  place,  so  that  it  often  happens,  that 
although  they  have  been  seen  in  numbers  in  the  evening, 
the  next  morning  they  are  not  to  be  found.  Godwits 
are  birds  of  passage,  making  their  appearance  at  the 
same  time  as  Woodcocks ;  they  are  subjected  to  the 
double  moult,  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  (he 
females  moult  much  later  than  the  males ;  and  it  may 
also  be  noted  that  the  females  are  much  the  larger 
birds. 

L.  Melanvra,  Leisler,  Tem. ;  ScohpaxLimosa,  Lin.; 
la  Barge  Commune^  Buff. ;  Black-taiUdGodwit  About 
fideen  inches  and  a  half  in  length ;  the  beak  straight, 
orange  at  its  base,  and  tipped  with  black ;  plumage  of 
all  the  upper  parts  ashy-brown,  varied  with  the  deeper 
brown  of  the  stems  of  the  feathers;  throat,  front  of  the 
neck,  chest,  and  sides  light  grey ;  belly,  upper  part  of 
the  remiges,  and  root  of  the  caudal-quills  white,  the  rest 
of  the  latter  entirely  black,  excepting  the  middle,  which 
are  tipped  with  white ;  legs  blackish-brown,  the  nail  of 
the  middle  toe  long  and  toothed.  In  its  Summer  plu- 
mage, the  base  of  the  beak  bright  orange,  the  streak 
firom  the  upper  mandible  passing  over  the  eye  is  reddish- 
white,  and  the  space  between  it  and  the  eye  brown ; 
the  throat  and  neck  bright  ferruginous,  marked  with 
very  delicate  brown  points;  chest  and  sides  of  the 
same  colour,  but  streaked  transversely  with  delicate 
black  zigzags  ;  feathers  of  the  top  of  the  head  black, 
edged  with  bright  rust ;  middle  of  the  belly  white  ;  the 
feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  scapulars 
deep  black,  tipped  with  bright  rust,  and  edged  with 
spots  of  the  same ;  wing-coverts  ash ;  lower  part  of 
the  back  and  tail  black  ;  base  of  the  caudal-quills  and 
upper  part  of  the  primaries  white ;  legs  black.  Before 
the  first  moult,  the  young  birds  have  the  tip  of  the  bill 
brown,  the  streak  from  the  upper  mandible  passing 
over  the  eye  quite  white,  the  neck  and  chest  light  ashy* 
ferruginous,  the  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  brown, 
edged  with  light  rust,  those  of  the  back  and  the  scapu- 
lars blackish,  edged  with  light  rust,  the  wing-coverts  ash, 
broadly  tipped  with  reddish-white,  tips  of  the  rectrices 
white.  They  are  found  in  the  meadows  and  marshes, 
by  the  muddy  sides  of  ditches  and  pools,  and  but  rarely 
on  the  sea-shore  ;  are  common  in  Europe,  especially  in 
Holland. 

L,  Rufa,  Briss. ;  la  Barge  Rousse,  Buff. ;  Common 
Godwit,  Pen.  The  female  about  flfleen  inches  in  length, 
the  male  thirteen  and  a  half;  is  distinguished  from 
the  preceding  by  its  bill  being  curved  upwards,  its  base 
a  livid  purple,  and  its  tip  black  ;  by  all  the  tail-quills 
being  barred  transversely  with  eight  or  nine  black  bars, 
and  by  the  nail  of  the  middle  toe  being  short  and 
smooth ;  top  of  the  head,  space  between  the  beak  and 
eyes,  cheeks  and  neck  light  ash,  marked  with  numerous 
longitudinal,  deep  brown  streaks  ;  the  eyebrows,  throat, 
chest,  and  under  parts  white;  upper  part  of  the  back, 
scapulars,  and  quills  nearest  the  body,  ash-grey,  the 
black  stems  are  edged  with  brown,  forming  a  longitu- 
dinal streak  on  each  feather ;  rest  of  the  back,  rump, 
and  inferior  tail-coverts  white,  varied  with  black  spots ; 
wings  ash -brown,  the  coverts  having  their  stems  black, 
edged  with  white ;  the  rectrices,  which  on  their  outer 


webs  are  of  an  almost  uniform  colour,  are  barred  on  LIl 
the  inner  with  black  and  white,  but  all  of  them  are 
edged  and  tipped  with  white.  From  this,  the  Winter  ^ 
garb,  the  plumage  is  changed  in  Spring  to  light  ferru-  ^ 
ginous  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck ; 
the  eyebrows,  throat,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  all  the 
under  parts  become  bright,  deep  rusty-red,  streaked 
longitudinally  on  the  sides  of  the  chest  and  under  tail- 
coverts  with  black ;  the  back,  scapulars,  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  deep  black,  edged  with  bright  ferruginous,  oval 
spots;  the  wing-coverts  ash,  edged  with  white;  the 
primaries  black,  marbled  within  with  white ;  the  white 
rump  spotted  with  brown,  and  all  the  caudal-quillsbarred 
alternately  with  brown  and  white.  It  is  then  the  Scoh^ 
pax  Lappoiiica  of  Linnseus.  The  females  are  never  so 
red  as  the  males,  their  back  is  brown  instead  of  blacky 
and  the  yellow  edges  of  the  feathers  waved  with  asb» 
and  the  under  parts  light  reddish-yellow,  excepting  the 
middle  of  the  belly,  which  is  still  white.  Before  the 
first  moult,  the  young  birds  resemble  the  female  in  the 
brown  colour  of  the  upper  parts,  but  the  edges  of  the 
feathers  are  tawny  ;  the  wing-coverts  have  a  broad 
white  border;  the  eyebrows,  throat,  belly,  rump«  and 
inferior  tail-coverts  white,  the  last  two  marked  with  large* 
blackish,  lancet-shaped  spots ;  the  neck,  chest,  and 
sides  reddish-ash,  marked  with  little,  longitudinal,  hroWn 
spots ;  tail  marked  with  brown  zigzags  on  a  white 
ground ;  root  of  the  beak  livid ;  legs  dark  ash.  It  is 
then  the  Scolopax  Leucophcea  of  Latham.  Is  common 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  marshy  districts  of 
Germany,  and  throu£>hout  England,  where  it  is  taken 
in  nets ;  a  stuffed  bird,  or  stale  as  it  is  called,  being 
used  as  a  decoy. 

L.  Fedoay  Briss ;  la  Barge  Rotisse  de  la  Baie  iHudr 
son;  Great  American  Francolin,  Edwards;  Dusky 
Godwit.  This  bird  nearly  resembles  the  Commoa 
Godwit,  but  is  larger,  being  sixteen  inches  in  length; 
the  plumage  of  the  upper  parts  is  reddish-brown,  with 
transverse  black  streaks  ;  the  first  remiges  are  blackish, 
and  the  others  reddish-bay,  spotted  with  black;  the 
rectrices  marked  with  parallel  rays. 

The  L.  Meyeri  of  Leisler  is,  according  to  Temminck^ 
merely  a  very  large  female  of  this  species  in  Summer 
plumage^  with  the  beak  and  claws  rather  longer  than 
usual. 

L.  Alha,  Briss. ;  Recurvirostra  Alha^  Lath. ;  la  Barge 
Blanc,  Buff. ;  White  FrancoUn,  Edwards ;  WhiU  God- 
wit.  The  whole  plumage  is  white,  with  the  excepUon 
of  a  yellow  tinge  on  the  great  coverts  and  quills  of 
the  wings  and  tail :  the  legs  and  feet  brown  ;  the  beak, 
which  is  orange  with  a  black  tip,  is  more  curved  op- 
wards  than  in  the  other  species,  and  has  probably  been 
the  reason  of  Latham  and  Gmelin  placing  it  among  the 
Avocetles,  from  which,  however,  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  toes  not  being  webbed.     Hudson's  Bay. 

Some  other  species  are  given  by  Gmelin  and  Latham, 
but  they  are  very  indistinctly  indicated. 

See  Linnsei  Sy sterna  Natures  a  Gmelin ;  Brisson* 
Ornithologie ;  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal;  Latham, History 
of  Birds, 

LIMOSELLA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  order  Angiospermia,  natural  order  Jpyti- 
machicB,  Generic  character:  calyx  five-cleft;  corolla 
five-clefl,  equal ;  stamens  approximating  in  pairs  ;  cap- 
sule one-celled,  two-valved,  many-seeded. 

Two  species,  L.  aquatica,  native  of  England,  and 
L,  Capemisy  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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MODS.      LIMOUS.  Lat.  limouu,  from  limui,  mud ;  Fr.  U- 
~       tnonneux ; 
HIR^"     Muddy,  bogffy.  miry. 

That  country  whose  fertility  they  so  advance,  was  in  ancient  times 
BO  firm  or  open  land,  but  some  vast  lake  or  part  of  the  sea,  and  be- 
came a  gained  ground  by  the  mud  and  limouM  matter  brought  down 
by  the  river  Nilu«. 

Sir  Thomaa  Brown,     Vulgar  Erroun,  book  vi.  cb.  i. 

LIMP,  adj.     See  Limber. 

Limp,  v.l      The  old  A.  S.  word  is  lemp  or  limp' 
Limp,  n.  yhealt,  t.  e.  limb-halt  or  held  ;  or  halt,  or 

held  ia  the  free  use  of  the  limbs ;  and  thus  each  word 

became,  used  separately,  to   halt,  and  to  limp,  as  of 

equivalent  signification.     To  limp. 
To  iDOTe,  to  walk  with  the  limbs — halt,  held,  withheld, 

ItopI,  in  their  action. 

The  wrinliles  in  my  brow, 

The  furrowes  in  my  face 
S&y,  /imping  age  will  lodge  him  now, 

Where  youth  must  give  him  place. 

Fnctrtaine  Audon,     The  Aged  Louer^  ^e. 

And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled. 

Shakspeare,     Sonnet  66. 

Loud  fits  of  laughter  seiz'd  the  guests,  to  see 
The  limping  god  so  deft  at  his  new  miniitry. 

Drgdcn,     Homer.     lUad^  book  i. 

Tbe  ambitioD  of  the  pope^t  is  a  threadbare  subject,  and  their  pride, 
tbeir  cruelty,  and  their  debauchery,  have  been  the  theme  of  many  a 
declamation,  and  lengthened  many  a  limping  verse. 

Eustace.     Italy ^  vol.  iv.  p.  417. 

LIMPID,  adj.  Fr.  limpide  ;  It.  limpido ;  Sp.  limpio  ; 
Lat.  limpidus^  which  Vossius  derives  from  the  Gr. 
Xc/iv-cfi',  to  shine.     As  the 

Fr.  limpid,  "  clear,  bright,  sheen,  (shining,)  glazie, 
(or  glassy,)  transparent"     Cotgrave. 

Haste,  to  the  limpid  stream  direct  thy  way, 
When  the  gay  mom  unveils  her  smiling  ray : 
Haste  to  the  stream  !     Companion  of  thy  care, 
Lo,  I  thy  steps  attend. 

Pope.     Homer,     Odgueg,  book  ti. 

FHltr  this  solution  through  cap-paper,  to  have  it  clear  and  limpid. 
Aflr.     fVorktf  vol.  i.  p.  708.     Experimental  History  of  Colours, 
part  ii.  ex  p.  1. 

A  atHMimlet  pure,  limpid  and  wholesome,  flows  from  ttie  fountain 
mA  waUn  the  little  valley. 

Eustace.    Italy,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  214. 

LIMULUS,  in  Zoolof^y,  a  genus  of  Brachiopodotti 
MeUuBca,  established  by  Muller,  and  belonging  to  the 
imilj  MonoculidtB. 

Generic  character.  Syphon  none  ;  the  base  of  the 
ftoraeic  feet  (except  the  two  last)  serving  for  prehension, 
■ad  rough  with  small  spines ;  the  shell  hard,  divided 
into  two  shields,  and  covering  all  the  body,  which  end 
briiind  in  a  very  long,  mobile,  hard,  tail-like  spine. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  polyphemus  of  Fabricius, 
which  is  common  in  collections,  vulgarly  called  the 
Kimg  Crab ;  some  species  are  found  fossil. 

LIN.    Linnan,  the  A.  S.  root  of  this  word,  seems  to 


have  merged  into  the  A.  S.  Uinnarij  or  he-  linnan^  ces^ 
sare,  desinere,  to  cease  or  stop,  to  desist.  See  Blind,  and 
Blunt. 

To  stop,  to  cease,  to  desist,  to  give  over  or  leave  off. 

Thrise  shall  he  fight  with  them,  and  twise  shall  win : 
But  the  third  time  shall  fayre  accordaunce  make : 
And,  if  he  then  with  victorie  can  lin. 
He  ihall  his  dayes  with  peace  bring  to  his  earthly  in. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene^  book  iii.  can.  3. 

The  spawner,  when  the  time  serveth  for  generation,  followeth  after 
the  male,  and  ne\er  linneth  picking  and  jobbing  at  his  bellie  with 
ber  muzzle.  Holland.     Plinie,  book  ix.  ch.  1. 

If  one  plucke  ofif  the  wings  from  a  drone,  and  put  him  againe 
within  the  hive,  he  will  never  tin  untill  he  have  done  the  like  by  all 
the  rest  of  the  same  kind.  Id.     R.  book  xi.  ch.  xi. 

The  coach^river  did  what  he  cuuld  possible  at  the  first  to  stay 
them,  by  holding  in  the  rein%  by  clapping  them  on  the  backs,  and 
tpeaking  gently  to  them  :  but  in  the  end,  perceiving  he  could  do  no 
I^kkJ,  and  that  they  would  have  their  swing,  he  gave  place  to  their 
fury,  and  they  never  lin  running,  till  they  brought  him  near  to  tb« 
capitol,  where  they  overthrew  him  and  his  coach,  not  far  from  tb« 
gate  caJIed  at  this  present  Ratumena. 

Sir  Thomas  North.    Plutarch,  fol.  87.     Publicola. 

Lin,  n.,  in  A.  S.  hlynna,  is  a  torrent,  from  htyn-nan^ 
itrepere,  to  roar  ;  but  lin  seems  applied  not  to  the  noisy 
fall,  (see  the  Glossary  to  G.  Douglas,)  but  to  the  still 
basin  or  pool  above  ;  where  the  water  is  held,  reserved, 
or  stopt  in  its  flood.     See  Lin,  ante. 

It  is  called  by  the  annotator  on  Drayton,  a  pool  or 
watery  moor  :  and  see  Pond. 

Somner  calls  it  a  British  word,  signifying  a  lake, 
pool,  or  standing  water,  such  as  that  of  the  fens  (of 
Lm-colnshire.) 

^— — —  The  nearest  to  her  of  kin 

Is  Toothy,  tripping  down  from  Verwin's  rushy  lin. 

Drayton.     Poiy-olbion,  song  5. 

Then  Tivy  cometh  down  from  her  capacious  lin. 

Id.    lb.  song  6. 

LINARIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Didy* 
namia,  order  Angiospermia,  natural  order  Scrophularim. 
Generic  character :  calyx  five-parted,  base  of  the  corolla 
spurred,  the  throat  closed ;  capsule  ventricose,  two- 
celled,  valved  or  toothed,  dissepiment  membranaceous, 
bearing  seeds  in  the  middle. 

A  genus  divided  from  Antirrhinum;  more  than 
thirty  species,  mostly  natives  of  Europe.  L.  cymbakt' 
ria^  elatine,  spuria^  repens,  minor,  and  vulgaris,  the 
yellow  Toud-flax,  are  natives  of  England. 

LINCHPIN,  Skinner  says,  the  pin  which  fastens 

the  axle  of  a  wheel,  q.  d.  links  or  ///iA*-pin,  the  linking 

pin.     Dr.  Jamieson  refers  to  the  Sw.  lunta.     And  Ihre 

explains  lunta,  luntsticka,  paxillus  axis,  obex  rota  pre* 

Jixus,  t.  e.  the  bar  or  bolt  set  before  a  wheel. 

But  if  the  rogue  have  gone  a  cup  too  fir. 

Left  out  his  linchpin^  or  forgot  his  tar, 

It  suffers  interruption  and  delay, 

And  meets  with  hindrance  in  the  smoothest  way. 

Cowper.    Truth, 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Uj«d  ^  LINCOLNSHIRE,  an  Eastern  County  of  England, 
^'"^  IS  bounded  on  that  side  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the 
West  by  Yorkshire.  Nottinjijhamshire,  and  Leicester- 
shire, on  the  North  by  the  river  Himiber,  and  on  the 
South  by  Rutlandshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire. Its  length,  in  tlie  direction  of  the  meridian  is 


77  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  East  to  West  48  ; 
and  it  contains  2787  square  miles,  or  about  1,800,000 
Statute  acres.  The  population  has  increased  greatly 
within  the  last  hundred  years.  In  1700  it  was  reckoned 
at  180,000;  in  1801  it  was  208,557;  in  1611  it  was 
237,891 ;  in  1821  it  was  283,058. 
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LN-  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Trent,  the  Welland,  the 
E-  Witham,  the  Glen,  and  the  Ancolm,  of  which  the  latter 
^^  three  have  their  rise  in  the  County  of  Lincoln.  The 
Witham  rises  on  the  borders  of  Rutlandshire,  runs  North- 
ward, and  sweeping  round  the  Capital  city  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Boston  Deeps.  The  Anculm  rises  near  Market 
Raisin,  between  the  Wolds  and  the  Northern  Heath,  and 
runs  through  the  intermediate  valley  towards  the  Hum- 
ber,  into  which  it  ultimately  falls.  These  rivers  afford  an 
extensive  inland  navigation,  the  channels  having  been 
danred  by  artificial  means,  and  canals  formed  to  connect 
the  principal  streams.  The  Trent  admits  vessels  of 
eonsiderable  burden  as  far  as  Gainsborough.  The 
Wdland  is  navigable  for  ships  of  similar  size  up  to 
Spalding,  whence,  by  means  of  a  canal,  smaller  crafl 
■Mj  proceed  onward  to  Stamford.  The  Witham,  in 
Ike  manner,  is  navigable  by  means  of  a  canal  in 
ecrtain  places,  from  Boston  to  Tattershall,  and  thence 
bj  its  natural  channel  to  Lincoln,  whence  the  Foss 
Dykt  carries  it  to  the  Trent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tordcey.  This  last  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  canals 
in  the  Kingdom,  having  been  formed  by  Henry  I.  The 
AncoUn  is  navigable  by  means  of  a  cut  to  Bishop's 
Bridge*  and  thence  to  Market- Raistn,  a  branch  going 
off  fixHD  a  spot  near  Kelsey  to  Caistor.  From  Grant- 
ham a  canal  proceeds  Westward  to  the  Trent;  and 
Loath,  by  means  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
banks  of  which  it  stands,  enjoys  a  communication  with 
the  sea.  The  flatness  of  the  land,  which  creates  so 
many  &cilities  for  inland  navigation,  is  in  an  equal  de- 
gree onfavourable  to  the  coast,  which  is  encumbered 
with  sand-banks,  and  destitute  of  commodious  harbours. 
For  this  reason  Lincolnshire  possesses  no  good  sea- 
port; a  circumstance  which  may,  in  some  measure, 
leooant  for  the  absence  of  that  commercial  and  manu- 
betnring  activity  to  which  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
owe  a  large  share  of  their  prosperity. 
^  The  principal  trade  of  Lincolnshire  consists  in  the 
fiffhange  of  its  produce,  its  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
wool»  for  foreign  luxuries,  and  the  manufactures  of  the 
mroanding  Counties.  We  know  not  whether  we  should 
tank  ander  the  head  of  manufacturing  industry,  the 
wing  of  geese  and  the  making  of  quills,  which  have 
ibond  a  very  profitable  employment.  The  geese 
nsoally  plucked  five  times  a  year ;  and  although 
lUi  euatom  has  been  censured  as  barbarous,  it  is  said 
to  hurl  the  fowls  but  little,  as  the  feathers  are  not  pulled 
iBlfl  they  are  nearly  ready  to  drop  spontaneously,  in 
vlndl  state  they  are  esteemed  of  the  highest  value. 
Tast  numbers  of  wild-fowl,  too,  which  frequent  the 
caught  by  the  natives,  who  thereby  procure, 
a  supply  of  food,  and  a  valuable  commodity 
Kyarded  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Of  the  chief  towns  in  this  County,  Barton  upon 
Acn&er,  BoLiNOsaoKE,  Boston,  Croyl\nd,  Grant- 
bam,  Geiiisbt»  and  Stamford,  are  separately  de- 
icribcd. 
N  LiNCOLif,  the  Capital  of  the  County,  is  situated  on 
'*^  the  North  bank  of  the  river  Witham,  on  rising  ground 
which  attains  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  current  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  the 
ioe  of  a  Bishop  of  the  most  extensive  Diocese  in  Eng- 
iand:  the  Cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  specimens 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  England.  Tin's  magnificent 
stnictare  is  placed  on  the  top  of  a  lofly  hill,  from  which, 
being  in  the  midst  of  a  flat  country,  it  commands  a  most 
catcnaiTe  Tiew,  and  forms  itself  also,  on  the  other  hand, 


a  very  striking  ob^eci  in  the  scenery  of  the  surrounding  LINCOLM^ 
district.  We  have  described  it  in  detail  in  our  Essay  on  SHIREt 
Architecture,  p.  343.  The  Ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment  consists  of  a  Dean,  Precentor*  Chancellor,  and 
Subdean,  who  are  Residentiaries,  six  Archdeacons,  46 
Prebendaries,  and  four  Vicars  Choral.  The  Diocese  of 
Ely  was  separated  from  Lincoln  by  Henry  II.  Those 
of  Peterborough  and  Oxford  by  Henry  VIIL 

From  the  returns  in  Domesday  Book,  Lincoln,  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
populous  cities  of  England,  and  of  great  importance 
from  its  commerce.  In  1140,  the  Empress  Maud  occu- 
pied the  Castle,  from  which  she  escaped  during  the  suc- 
cessful siege  of  it  by  Stephen.  That  King  was  afler* 
wards  defeated  in  a  great  battle  under  the  city  walls. 
Henry  II.,  afler  his  coronation  in  London,  was  recrowned 
in  1155  in  Lincoln.  In  1301,  Edward  I.  held  a  Par- 
liament in  this  City,  and  four  years  afterwards  kept  his 
Court  in  it  during  the  whole  winter.  Both  Richard  IL 
and  Henry  VI.  visited  it,  so  blso  did  Henry  VII.  afler 
the  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  Early  in  the  Great 
Rebellion  the  City  proffered  allegiance  to  Charles  L, 
who  personally  occupied  it.  The  Castle  was  stormed 
by  the  Parliamentary  forces  under  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester and  the  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell,  in  1644, 
and  great  devastations  were  committed,  especially  on 
the  Cathedral,  by  the  victorious  troops. 

The  town  has  now  declined  not  a  little  from  its  an- 
cient splendour,  although  of  late  years  it  has  revived 
considerably.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street, 
running  from  the  hill  Southward  aud  crossed  at  unequal 
distances  by  others  of  an  inferior  order.  It  is  divided 
moreover  into  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  Town,  intersected 
by  the  river  Witham ;  and  on  the  North,  without  the 
walls,  is  a  suburb  called  Newport,  supposed  to  have  been 
an  outwork  of  a  Roman  station.  This  station  was  a 
parallelogram  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  two 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  ap- 
proached by  four  fortified  gates,  the  Northern  of  which, 
Newport  gate,  still  remains,  the  noblest  remnant  of  its 
kind  in  Britain.  Its  central  arch  is  16  feet  in  diameter, 
and  22i^  in  height,  11  of  which  are  buried  under 
ground ;  the  diameter  of  the  lateral  arches  is  7  feet, 
their  height  15 ;  on  either  side  are  huge  masses  of  the 
Roman  wall.  The  whole  area  of  the  station  comprised 
about  38  acres.  Numerous  Roman  antiquities  have 
been  discovered  in  this  and  other  parts  of  Lincoln,  from 
time  to  time.  Among  them  a  beautiful  tesselated  pave- 
ment and  a  Roman  hypocaust  arc  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
area  of  the  Cloisters  of  the  Minster,  where  they  are 
carefully  preserved,  13  feet  below  the  present  surface  of 
the  ground.  Few  places  in  the  Kingdom  present  more 
vestiges  of  antiquity,  and  in  every  quarter  we  meet  with 
Saxon  and  pointed  arches,  doorways,  witli  turrets,  walls, 
mullioned  windows,  and  other  frap:ments  of  old  build- 
ings. Of  the  Castle  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
there  are  now  but  slight  remains,  the  area,  which  is 
very  extensive,  being  occupied  by  the  county  buildings. 
The  principal  gateway  is  yet  standing.  The  Castle 
in  Edward  I/s  time  passed  to  John  of  Gaunt,  vestiges 
of  whose  Palace,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Rebellion,  still  remain  in  St.  Andrew's  church-yard, 
sufficiently  attesting  its  former  splendour.  The  Bishop* 
Palace,  now  in  ruins,  was  formerly  a  very  magni* 
ficent  structure.  Besides  the  Cathedral  there  are 
eleven  parish  Churches,  most  of  them  very  mean  build- 
ings of  late  erection.     Three  present  many  vestiges  of 
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XINCOLN-  (H'cat  antiquity,  St.  Benet's,  St.  Mary  de  Wigford,  and  St, 
8HIRB.    Peter's  at  Gowts.     The  County  Jail  and  Hospital,  and 

^'^v'^'^  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  are  respectable  buildings,  and  bear 
evidence  to  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  prevails 
among  the  inhabitants.  Lincoln  has  never  enjoyed 
those  means  of  improving  its  resources  which  result 
from  an  active  trade.  By  the  navigation  of  the  Witham, 
indeed,  it  communicates  with  Boston  and  the  sea,  and 
through  tlie  channel  of  the  Foss  Dyke  it  sends  a  num- 
ber of  small  vessels  into  the  Trent,  and  thereby  secures 
an  intercourse  with  the  coal  districts  of  the  West.  But 
its  exports,  generally  speaking,  are  confined  to  the  gross 
produce  of  the  fields  or  of  the  sheep-walks,  and  possess 
▼cry  little  of  that  exchangeable  value  which  is  conferred 
by  human  skill  and  industry.  The  only  manufacture 
existing  at  Lincoln  is  confined  to  the  production  of 
a  small  supply  of  camlet  for  the  neighbouring  villages. 
At  one  period,  it  was  considered  to  produce  the  best 
green  dye  in  England,  as  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  followers  will  testify.  This 
city  is  a  County  of  itself,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  juris- 
diction which  extends  twenty  miles  around.  It  is  go- 
verned by  a  Corporation  consisting  of  a  Mayor,  twelve 
Aldermen,  two  Sheriffs,  twenty-eight  Common  Council- 
men,  four  Chamberlains,  and  several  inferior  officers.  The 
right  of  election  for  its  two  Members  of  Parliament,  is 
vested  in  the  citizens  and  freemen,  whose  number  amounts 
to  about  1300.  Population,  in  1821, 10,367.  Distant  from 
London  131  miles  North  by  West. 

Bonne.  Bourne  is  a  market  town  adjoining  the  Fens  with  a 

large  and  handsome  Church  of  pointed  architecture, 
and  an  ancient  Town  Hall.  It  borrows  its  name  from 
a  beautifully  clear  spring.  Bourne  well-head,  from  which 
the  river  Bourne  is  derived.  Some  remains  of  an  Au- 
gustine Abbey  are  still  to  be  traced.  Population,  in 
1821,  2029.  Distant  from  Lincoln  36  miles  S.,  from 
London  97  N.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  great  Lord 
Burleigh. 

Brfgg.  ^fig?y  ^^  Glandford  Bridge^  is  a  market  town  on  the 

banks  of  the  Ancolm,  which  is  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge.  It  has  a  considerable  trade,  particularly  with 
Hull,  in  com,  coals,  and  timber.  Population,  in  1821, 
5674.  Distant  23  miles  £.  by  N.  from  Lincoln,  156 
from  London. 

Caator.  Cantor^  or  Caistor^  though  a  small  market  town,  is 

interesting  from  its  antiquity.  Its  British  name  was 
Caer-Egarry,  from  a  British  or  Roman  fortress  {Caer, 
castrum)  many  fragments  of  which  may  still  be  traced. 
The  Saxons  called  it  Thong-castor^  from  a  tradition 
v^hich  nssimilated  its  origin  to  that  of  Carthage.  Vor- 
tigern,  it  seems,  granted  to  Hengist  so  much  land  as  he 
could  encompass  with  the  hide  of  an  ox,  which  the 
General  cut  into  thin  slips  {thongs)  for  the  purpose. 
A  like  story  is  told  of  another  Thong  Castle  near  Sit- 
tingbourne  in  Kent.  A  singular  tenure  belongs  to  the 
Parish.  On  Palm  Sunday  a  person  enters  the  church- 
yard with  a  green  silk  purse  containing  two  shillings 
and  a  silver  penny,  tied  at  the  end  of  a  cart-whip,  which 
he  cracks  three  times  in  the  porch,  continuing  there  till 
the  second  Lesson  is  begun,  when  he  goes  into  the 
Church  and  cracks  the  whip  again  three  times  over  the 
Clergyman's  head.  After  kneeling  before  the  desk 
during  the  reading  of  the  Lesson,  he  presents  the 
Minister  with  the  purse,  and  returning  to  the  body  of 
the  Church  stays  there  during  the  rest  of  the  service. 
Population,  in  1821,  1253.  Distant  12  miles  S.  W. 
from  Grimsby,  156  from  London. 


Gainsborough,  a  considerable  market  town,  is  agrw-  LINcnix. 
ably  situated  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Trent,  which    SHiix 
river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  three  stone  arches.   Tlje  ^"-vw 
Trent,  joining  the  plumber,  afibrdsa  communication  with  ^*'''** 
the  sea  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.    Hence  it  isa  '^^"^ 
place  of  much  commerce,  partly  with  the  Baltic, but  prin« 
cipally  in  corn  and  other  articles  of  domestic  produce ;  it 
forms  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  centres  of  the  inland 
trade  to  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Severn,  by  means  of  the 
great  Trunk  or  Staffordshire  Canal,  which  communicates 
with  Manchester  and  Liverpool  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  on  the  other.  Gainsborough  is  not 
distinguished  for  remarkable  buildings,  if  we  except  an 
ancient  and  curious  edifice  at  the  West  end  of  the  town 
called  the  Old  Hall  or  Palace.     It  is  said,  on  rather 
doubtful  authority,  to  have  been  the  residence  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  who  enjoys  the  reputation  of  having  erected 
castles  in  several  other  parts  of  England.    It  was  in  the 
harbour  of  this  town  that  the  Danes  anchored  their 
fleet  during  their  invasion  at  the  beginning  of  the  Xlth 
century;    and  it  was  here,  too,  that  their  celehra(ed 
Ring,  Sweyn,  lost  his  life,  being  murdered,  as  it  was 
supposed,  when  engaged  in  a  deep  revel  with  his  military 
Chiefs.     It  was  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  moreover, 
that  Cromwell  laid  the  foundation  of  his  power  by  de- 
feating General  Cavendish  at  the  head  of  a  superior 
force,  and  thereby  so  completely  thwarting  the  plan  of 
the  Royalists  as  to  secure  for   the  insurgents  a  su^ 
cessful  termination  to  the  campaign.      Gainsborough 
has   likewise  derived   some  celebrity  from  being  the 
birthplace    of  Simon  Patrick,  Bishop  of  Ely,  an  es- 
teemed   commentator    on  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament.     A  Roman  encampment  with  Danish  addi- 
tions may  be  found  on  a  range  above  the  Eastern  bank 
of  the  Trent,  half  a  mile  on  the  North  of  the  town. 
Population,  in  1821,  5893.     Distant  from  Lincoln  18 
miles  N.  W.,  from  London  149.     The  town  gives  the 
title  of  Earl  to  the  Noel  Family. 

Holbeach,  an  ancient  market  town  in  the  Fens,  has  H;:xl1. 
an  Hospital  for  a  Warden,  Chaplain,  and  fourteen  Pen- 
sioners, founded  in  the  middle  of  the  XlVth  century. 
The  Church  is  a  handsome  pointed  building.  This 
town  is  the  birthplace  of  the  antiquary  Stukcley.  Po- 
pulation, in  1821,  3621.  Distant  8  miles  E.  from 
Spalding,  109  N.  from  London. 

Horncastle  is  a  market  town  on  the  river  Banc,  by  Hcrc^ 
means  of  which  it  enjoys  a  water-carriage  to  the 
Witham,  and  thence  to  the  German  Ocean.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  winter  station  of  the  Roman 
army ;  as  a  proof  of  which  there  are  still  discoverable,  »t 
the  conflux  of  the  Bane  and  the  Warring,  the  twees  of 
a  camp  which  must  have  covered  more  than  twenty 
acres.  A  great  number  of  Roman  coins  also  have 
been  dug  up  in  the  same  place,  bearing  different 
dates,  and  hence  indicating  that  the  Legions  must  hare 
occupied  it  a  considerable  time.  Population,  in  1821, 
3058.  Distant  9  miles  N.  from  Tattcrshall,  136  from 
London.  . 

Louth,  on  the  little  river  Lud,  is  situated  at  the  Etst-  V^ 
em  extremity  of  the  Wolds,  and  having  a  navigable  canw 
to  connect  it  with  the  sea,  it  has  recently  become  a  place 
of  some  trade.  It  is  governed  by  a  Corporation  consist- 
ing of  a  Warden  and  six  coadjutors.  The  principal  ma- 
nufactures are  woollen  fabrics,  such  as  blankets  and  car- 
pets, soap,  and  paper.  The  Church  is  a  large,  handsome, 
pointed  building,  especially  distinguished  by  its  steeplCf 
which  was  erected  on  the  destruction  of  an  older  one  In 
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ICOLN-  1634,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  288  feet.  There  are, 
B^K^  also,  in  the  town  a  Town  Hall,  Mansion  House,  Assem- 
1^^  Uy  Room,  and  Theatre,  a  Free  Grammar  School 
^NliL  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  and  a  Mathematical  Seminary 
endowed  for  twenty  free  scholars  by  Dr.  Mapletofl, 
Dean  of  Ely.  The  Vicarage-house,  called  the  Her- 
mitage, witli  the  cloisters  in  the  gardens,  are  much 
tisited  as  curiosities.  Population,  in  1821,  6012.  Dis- 
tant 27  miles  £.  by  N.  firom  Lincoln,  148  N.  from 
London. 

Sleaford  a  considerable  market  town,  pleasantly  fd- 
tuated  upon  the  rivulet  Slea  which  runs  into  the 
Witham,  had  once  a  Castle  and  a  Palace  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  Both  of  these  are  now  demolished,  but 
the  town  itself  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
Church  was  founded  in  the  close  of  the  Xlllth  century, 
bat  the  present  handsome  and  spacious  structure  has 
pfobably  received  numerous  additions  in  the  later  Gothic 
itylc.  The  Western  front  is  richly  decorated,  and  the 
windows  and  pinnacles  throughout  are  very  elegantly 
tiricd.  The  manor  belongs  to  the  Marquess  of  Bristol, 
by  whom  a  handsome  Town  Hall  of  pointed  architec- 
ture has  been  recently  erected.  Population,  in  1821, 
2094.  Distant  from  Lincoln  16  miles  S.  W.,  from 
London  116  N.W. 

Spaiding  is  an  ancient  market  town  near  the  mouth 
ef  the  river  Welland,  and  encompassed  by  fens.  Not- 
withstanding this  unhealthy  position  it  has  existed  from 
Saxon  times.  The  Church  dates  from  the  close  of  the 
Xlllth  century.  The  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  division 
of  Holland  are  held  in  this  town,  and  a  considerable 
traffic  is  carried  on  by  means  of  its  navigable  river. 
Pdpalation,  in  1821,  5207.  Distant  from  Peterborough 
SO  miles  N.  £.,  from  London  97. 

8pil$by\  situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  fens, 
it  tlie  chief  market  town  in  the  division  of  Lindsay.  It 
eonsists  of  four  streets,  running  into  a  spacious,  square 
market-place,  in  which  stand  a  Cross  and  a  Town  Hall. 
The  Quarter  Sessions  are  held  here.  The  Church  is  sin- 
golariy  Irregular,  the  Northern  aisle  being  in  itself  larger 
duui  dl  therest  of  the  building.  Population,  in  1821, 1234. 
Kstmnt  17  miles  N.  E.  from  Boston,  133  from  London. 
TaiUnhall  is  a  small  market  town  at  the  junction  of 
te  Bane  and  Witham.  This  place  was  granted  by  Wil- 
Kun  the  Conqueror  to  Eudo,  one  of  his  followers,  whose 
deaeendants  built  a  Castle  which  stood  till  the  time  of 
the  Great  Rebellion.  A  square  brick  tower,  upwards  of 
Mo  feet  in  height,  is  the  sole  portion  now  remaining.  Be- 
tweea  Tsttershall  and  Lincoln  is  Bardeney,  on  the  left 
mA  of  the  Witham,  formerly  a  rich  and  magnificent 
MMMVtery  where  Ethelred,  after  resigning  the  crown, 
becune  monk  and  abbot.  The  Church  of  Tattershall 
k  a  large  and  beautiful  pointed  building  grievously 
flapidated^  partly  owing  to  the  sacrilegious  avarice  of 


an  Earl  of  Exeter,  who  removed  the  painted  windows  LlMCOLM* 
to  Burleigh,  and  neglected  to  replace  them  with  plain    SHIRB. 
glass.    Population,  in  1822,  627.     Distant  8 miles  from     ..^L 
Horncastle,  128  from  London.  LINP^  ^ 

We  cannot  conclude  without  hazarding  an  opinion,  p  ^wKie 
that  the  present  marshy  condition  of  the  low  lands  eieyatioo  of 
of  Lincolnshire  is  not  its  natural  state,  but  that  it  the  tea  oa 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  ^^  coast. 
North  Sea  since  the  Vlllth  or  IXth  century.  That 
the  level  of  the  German  Ocean  has  been  rising  for  * 
some  centuries  is  manifest  to  all  who  have  paid  any 
attention  to  the  appearance  of  our  own  coasts  from 
Cornwall  to  Caithness.  But  we  know,  moreover,  from 
History,  that  in  the  long  Wash  between  Lynne  and 
Boston,  there  was  formerly  a  carriage-road ;  for  there 
King  John,  on  a  certain  occasion,  lost  his  baggage,  the 
memory  of  which  event  js  preserved  till  this  day.  by  the 
name  of  Kin^s  Corner  having  been  given  to  a  bank  at 
which  the  accident  took  place.  The  same  conclusion 
may  be  supported  by  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  finest 
Churches  and  Monasteries  of  Lincolnshire,  (and  no 
County  in  England  ufibrds  so  many  specimens  of  magni- 
ficent Ecclesiastical  Architecture,)  are  found  in  places 
which  are  surrounded  with  water  several  months  every 
year,  and  are  thereby  rendered  almost  inaccessible.  Now, 
we  know  that  the  Monastic  Orders  showed  great  discri- 
mination in  the  choice  of  localities,  studying  above  all 
things  good  air  and  good  water ;  advantages  which  are 
quite  incompatible  with  a  swampy  position,  and  more 
especially  with  the  certainty  of  a  periodical  inundation. 
That  the  sea  has  at  one  time  advanced  further  into  the 
land  than  its  present  boundaries,  there  is  the  most  satis- 
factory evidence  for  believing,  namely,  the  remains  of 
marine  productions  in  all  the  valleys  which  extend  to 
the  sea  beach  ;  but  that  since  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Britain,  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  lower  level 
than  it  now  occupies,  is  a  proposition  which  may  be 
established  on  the  authority  of  similar  reasoning.  There 
is  a  great  tide  in  the  waters  which  surround  our  globe,  the 
period  of  whose  ebb  and  flow  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Ecclesiastical  build-* 
ings  of  Lincolnshire  were  erected  before  the  rise  of  the 
North  Sea  had  thrown  back  the  rivers  upon  the  low 
land,  and  reduced  half  the  County  to  the  condition  of 
fens. 

Peck,  Desiderata  Curiata,  vol.  ii.  book  viii.  No.  1  ; 
Hist,  Account  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  1771 ;  Roman 
Sudatory  described  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  also 
in  Philosophical  Transactions,  1741.  Abridg,  viii.  532; 
Short  Tour  in  Midland  Counties,  1775 ;  Beauties  of 
England  and  IFales,  vol.  ix. ;  Hatfield,  Terra  Incognita 
of  Lincolnshire,  1816;  Howlett,  Victcs  in  the  County 
of  Lincoln  with  Topog.  and  Hist,  Descriptions,  1808 ; 
Wild,  Lincoln  Cathedral,  1819. 


LINCONIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
Inuirlfl^  order  Digynia.  Generic  character :  segments 
of  tbe  calyx  bractea-formed,  in  opposite  pairs,  the  ex- 
terior smaller ;  corolla,  the  base  pKcher-shaped,  five- 
MU  segments  chaffy,  channelled,  cupped  at  the  base ; 
ttpsule  half  inferior,  two-celled,  two-parted,  cells  onc- 
•ecded. 

One  species,  L.  aiopecuotidea,  native  of  the  South  of 
oSnoL 
irou  xxiT. 


LINCTURE,  Lat  lingere,  lictum,  to  lick  up.  Ap- 
plied to 

Medicinal  preparations,  that  are  to  be  Uoked  up  -  by 
the  tongue. 

Confections,  treacle,  mithrkUte,  eclcgmes,  or  Hmeiurts,  &c. 

Brnicn,    Amaiomy  of  Me/attekofy,  fol.  37 1 . 

LIND,  ")  A.  S.  lind;  D.  and  Ger.  linde.  The 
Li'NDEN,  or  Ventire  word  (Wachter)  is  lindenbawn. 
Li'mbtrxs.  J  Kilian.  ''  A  tree  so  called  (Teutonicl) 
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Sij^  and  chielii  of  oUi«r  lineogt  boro, 
Tbe  city  shall  extend,  extended  shall  adore. 

Drydtn.     Ovid,    Metttwtorpkotetf  book  ZT. 

T6T.  Next,  (bare  can  be  no  reestablisbment  of  the  prime  and  ancient 
rigbt  of  UmetU  SQccessioo  to  any  thing,  unless  he  that  is  put  in  poaiC9> 
nan  of  it  baa  tho  right  to  succeed,  and  be  tb«  true  and  nut  oeir  to 
bias  k«aoecaada  to. 

fFork$,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  ch.  ixi  fol.  156.     0/  OovemmenU 


L/nen,  adj. 
Li'nener, 

liifT, 

LlNB-8EED»    or 
Li'NSESD. 


If  she  do  not  Cuhioo  and  model  circumstances,  they  will  ait  ugly 
OB  tke  things  that  wear  them ;  if  she  do  not  temper  the  colours,  and 
describe  the  UmemmemUf  the  draughts  of  practice  will  be  but  rude  and 
iaperfect,  and  little  resemble  (he  true  patterns  of  duty. 

Banrom.    JForkt,  voL  L  fol.  8.    Senmn  1. 

Now  an  perform'o  as  solemn  rites  requir'd, 
Bach  champion  backward  to  bis  iSjwf  retir'd^ 
To  wait  the  sign. 

Hoole.     Orlando  Fitnoio,  book  xzxvili.  1. 685. 

Bottfie  idea  loon  Tanisbed,  hneai  walks  immediately  enveloped  the 
digirt  secne,  and  names  and  inscriptions  in  box  again  succeeded  to 
COHpMsate  for  the  daring  introduction  of  nature. 

0iUf$it.    .timocdoif  of  Pointmg,  8fe.  ¥oL  iv.  ch.  vii.  p.  257. 

Lms,  1      Ft.  linge;  It  lino;  8p,lienpof 

I  Lat.  lirUeumj  linum ;  Gr.  \ivov ; 
I  Goth.  Idn ;  A.  S.  /in,  linen ;  D« 
yiijn,  lijnen;  Ger.  kiUf  leenens 
Though  this  word  exists  in  the  an- 
cient and  modern  Northern  and 
Southern  languages,  its  original 
meaning  is  lost  Scheidius  proposes  for  the  Qr.  Xivov^ 
an  obaolete  verb  XZ-eiv,  to  bind,  to  fasten :  the  Etymo- 
bfpM  Magnus  avo  t^  XciOT^rot,  from  its  smoothnass ; 
periiaps,  adds  the  same  Scheidius,  truly. 

lAnen  is  so  called  because  made  of  Une  (Jinum)  or 
(as  it  is  now  named)  flax. 

Alle  ^ei  fled  on  rowe,  in  Ijntn  white  as  milke. 

R.  BrunnCf  p.  334. 

At  ifrme-teed  and  lik  seed. 

J*ien  Phmhmn.    Fimmf  p.  211. 

Bitf  a  yonff  roan  dothid  with  a  /ytmem  cloth  on  the  bare  suede  btm 
nd  Ibei  helden  hira.  And  he  left  the  lynnen  clothing  and  fleyA 
aiUd  awey  from  hem.  WicKf.    Mark,ch,xvf. 

And  tbcfc  folowed  him  a  certaine  yong  man,  clothed  with  fynnen 

Jen  te  bare  and  the  yong  men  caught  hira  and  (he)  lefle  hys  Ifnmg. 
9mA  froB  thi  naked.  Bibit,  Amno  1551. 

Ta%  and  thraogbout  all  parts  of  Fraunce  they  waaue  /uie  aodmaka 
•iai  tiMmel    And  now  adaies  also  the  Plemmings  and  Hollaaden 
mOiag  beyond  the  Rhine  (I  mean  those  auncient  enemies  of  the 
<I>^^«V  MipiM)  do  the  like:  insomoch,  as  the  women  (here  can 
ait  dariae  to  goe  more  rich  and  costly  in  their  apparel!,  than  to  weare 

Boikmd.    Pi^Mie,  book  zix.  ch.  L 


loTeth  grarelly,  or  sandie  grounds  passing  well,  and  cofli> 
is  sowed  with  one  tilth  and  no  more. 

Id.    Jb.  voLii.ch.i. 


Wm  good  clothes  or  dressing,  bare  your  learned  eoontta 
eYsry  morning,  your  French  taylor,  barber,  Ihmemr,  fto. 
Bern  Jommm,     Tke  Si/cni  fVomam,  act  Ir.  se.  1. 

Tbs  Hmi  or  nappia  doune  which  /imnen  cloth  beareth  in  manor  of  a 
Mi^eotton,  especially  such  u  commeth  of  ship  sailes  that  bare  lien 
It  MS,  is  of  glint  use  in  pbysicke. 

HoiUmd.    P/iM  book  six.  ch.  i. 


We  may  here  oompare  the  sod  to  a  lumen  cloth,  It  must  be  first 
vash'd  to  take  off  its  native  hue  and  colour,  and  to  mtkt  it  white, 
jad  aftiiwaids  it  mntt^be  ever  and  anon  washed  to  presenre  and  keep 
it  nUls.  '  South.    Sermonsj  vol.  vi.  p.  412. 


lent  by  ne  for  bamt,  (an  ointment)  made  only  by  beat- 
tg  unn-wMter  with  as  nmcb  good  /iasaad  oil  as  oooid  bs 
ftnwughly  !•  incorporate  with  it  into  a  Tory  whiAe  nng ueot. 
VWii«,«oLT.|Lll4.    O/ the  Use  0/ Simpl0  dMiamei. 

And  I  nine  times  in  iinen  garbs  amy*d, 
In  jiltBt  sighig  nine  timea  to  Trivia  pray*d. 


In  the  different  operations,  however,  which  are  necessary  for  the 
preparation  of  /inen  yarn,  a  good  deal  more  industry  is  employed  than 
in  the  subsequent  operation  of  preparing  iinen  doth  homUmen  yam. 

Smidh,     fVcaith  of  Nationt,  book  iv.  ch.  vilL 

LING.  A  word  (says  Skinner)  of  common  use  in 
Lincolnshire :  it  is  the  Northern  name  for  heath,  hether, 
Grose.  Bacon  distinguishes  heath  from  Ling ;  and  in 
Ayrshire,  (v.  Jamieson,)  a  thin  long  g^ass  is  so  called. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  of  Codfish,  the  Gadu$ 
molva  of  Linnseus,  perhaps  (Skinner)  a  longiludine. 

Plant  bushes,  heath,  /^,  and  brakes,  upon  a  wet  or  marshy  gronadt 

^scoii.    Natmrai  Uittory,  aeo,  52d. 

There  was  growing  in  that  place,  where  they  were  thus  incamped. 
▼trie  much  of  that  kind  of  heath  or  Aji^,  which  the  SootishoMn  eall 
hadder. 

Holinthed,    Hittory  of  Seotland,  vol.  y.  p.  142«    Doi^tUk  ' 

When  harvest  isended^  take  shipping  or  ride, 
Unfff  sa)t'fish|  and  herring,  for  Lent  to  provide. 

TVffier.    jiuffutft  HuAandty, 

LI'NGER,  V.  "\      From  the  A.  S.   lang^iauy  pro* 
Li'noerer,        Vlongare^  producere,  to  prolong  or 
Li'ifOBBiNO,      riengthen  out,  to  protract  or  draw 
Li'mqeringly.  J  out 
To  lengthen,  to  protract ;  to  remain  or  continue  long; 

to  move  tardily  or  slowly ;  to  stay,  stop,  or  remain  iOi* 

actiTe. 

But  as  they  that  make  baste  are  partakers  of  helth,  so  they  that 
iinger  are  al  partakers  of  perill.  IMtdi,    MnttheWf  oh.  iii. 

There  muste  be  no  lingering,  the  daungier  is  so  neare  at  hand. 

Of  Ungrimff  donbtes  inch  hope  is  sprong  pardie, 
That  nought  I  finde  di^leaaant  in  my  sigbL 

Surrejf,    Bomm  e$t  mMf  4^ 


And,  in  her  aongs,  sends  many  a  wisbfUl  vow 
For  his  returae  that  aeenes  to  Mn^er  lata. 


99. 


Back  to  thy  punisbmenly 


False  fugitivoy  and  to  thy  speed  add  wingi| 
Least  with  a  whip  of  loorpioas  I  pnrsus 
Thy  tingring. 

MUton.    Paradi9eLod,\iotiku.LVXi% 

Coughs,  asthmas,  apcmlexies,  fevers,  iheuaiy 
All  that  kill  dead,  or  lingeringtff  consume. 

Cotton,    On  Tobaeo9^ 

Such  a  pun  it  was ;  and  that  no  stupefying,  no  transient  paia^  bal 
•na  bot^  very  acute  and  linmring :  for  we  sec,  that  he  togelber  wil^  hia 
two  fellow-sufferers  had  both  presence  of  mind,  and  time  to  discourse* 

Barrow,     fVorktj  vol.  I  p.  472.    Sermon  32. 

Slow  let  the  prayers  by  thy  meek  lips  be  sung. 
Nor  let  thy  thoughts  be  distancM  by  thy  tongue; 
H  ere  the  nngerere  are  within  a  call. 
Or  if  on  prayers  thou  deign'st  to  think  at  all. 

Thornton,     the  ^comparable  Soporijle  Dochf* 


On  yonder  olifis  a  griasly  baod^ 

I  aee  tbeai  sit,  they  tinger  yal, 
Avssfeii  of  their  native  land. 


Gray.    T%e  Bard» 


LINGET,  Fr.  ImgoL  An  ingoU  (9.  vJ)  lump,  or  miBii 
of  metal.    Cotgimye. 

Among  the  Lncedenuwians  iron  tmgots  quenched  with  vinegar  that 
they  may  seme  for  no  other  vse,  (hath  been  vsed  for  moneie.) 

Caiwrfsis.    Bfumaine$,    Mmie^  p.  19l« 

LINGLE,  Fr.  ligneul,  a  shoemaker's  thread,  or  a 
tatchin^^  end.  Cotgrave.  The  langot  of  the  ^oe  Is  ia 
the  North,  the  latchet  of  the  shoe,  from  (Fr.)  lanfiui^ 
fingukit  a  nttle  tongue  or  slip.    Raj. 

SoU 


LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
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Nime. 


UNLITH-  LtNLlTHGOWSHIRE,  or  West  Lothian,  a  County 
GOW.  of  Scotland,  bounded  by  Edinburghshire  on  the  East« 
^SHIRR  |jy  Stirlingshire  on  the  West,  by  Lanarkshire  on  the 
^T^^^  South,  and  on  the  North  by  the  Frith  of-  Forth,  that 
'  fine  arm  of  the  sea,  which  with  the  Clyde  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  gives  to  this  part  of  Scotland  the  form  of  a 
Peninsula.  As  to  the  etymology  of  the  name,  there  is 
the  nsual  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Northern 
antiquaries,  according  as  they  happen  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Celtic  Literature,  or  to  found  their  opinions 
upon  the  equally  vague  authority  of  Gothic  researches. 
In  this  case*  the  Gaelic  scholar  has  on  his  side  the  evi- 
dence of  a  striking  fact.  The  borough-seal  of  the  town  of 
Linlithgow  represents  a  dog  fastened  to  a  tree  grow- 
ing on  a  small  Island  in  the  midst  of  a  lake ;  an  inci- 
dent upon  which  no  distinct  light  can  be  thrown  by  the 
traditionary  lore  of  the  most  expert  antiquaries.  But 
it  is  admitted  that,  in  the  language  just  mentioned,  the 
word  lin  means  a  lake,  liih  denotes  a  twig  or  branch, 
and  that  goto  is  the  appellation  of  a  female  dog ;  and 
hence  it  has  been  inferred,  with  much  show  of  proba- 
bility, that  the  name  of  the  town  combines  the  three 
particulars  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  its  heraldic 
bearings.  The  Goths,  on  the  other  hand,  are  com- 
pelled to  rely  exclusively  on  Grammatical  derivation; 
and,  consequently,  have  not  found  their  labours  crowned 
with  equal  success,  or  received  with  equal  favour.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  Linlithgow,  as  well  as  Lincoln, 
was  originally  named  from  a  reference  to  water  in  the 
form  of  a  marsh  or  lake  ;  and  as  a  proof  that  this  con- 
jecture is  not  altogether  without  foundation,  we  may 
state  the  opinion  of  certain  Archseologists,  who  think  that 
in  the  Work  of  Ptolemy  the  Geographer,  the  word  Lin- 
dum  applies  equally  to  both  towns.  The  former  too, 
not  less  than  the  latter,  has  been  supposed  to  exhibit 
traces  of  the  Arts  and  power  of  the  Koman  Legions ; 
and  as  it  stands  near  the  line  of  the  celebrated  rampart, 
erected  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  warlike  Caledonians, 
there  is  some  plausibility  in  the  idea  entertained  by 
more  than  one  author,  that  the  Palace  of  Linlithgow 
was  built  on  a  piece  of  ground,  the  beauties  of  which 
had  previously  recommended  it  as  the  site  of  a  mili- 
tary encampment. 

The  County  of  Linlithgow  presents  very  few  natural 
objects  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  entirely  destitute  of 
those  grander  features  of  lake  and  mountain  which  give 
so  great  an  interest  to  the  alpine  regions  of  the  North. 
Of  seven  hundred  thousand  acres,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Shire,  about  six  hundred  thousand  are  under  the 
plough.  The  face  of  the  country  is  diversified  only  by 
flat  tracts  of  rich  land,  and  by  small  hills  which  may  be 
cultivated  to  the  summit.  Agriculture  has  accordingly 
made  great  progress;  the  farms  are  generally  large, 
and  let  at  about  four  pounds  the  acre  ;  and  the  produce 
is  such  as  is  required  by  the  wants  of  a  larg«  city,  the 
metropolis  of  Scotland,  from  which  it  is  not  more  than 
eight  miles  distant. 

The  minerals  of  Linlithgowshire  are  those  common 
but  necessary  articles,  coal  and  lime,  which  arc  found 
in  abundance  in  almost  every  parish.  •  In  the  hills  of 
Northgate,  lead  mines  were  formerly  wrought,  and  these 
hills  are  said  to  have  a£R>rded  silver  also  in  the  propor- 
tion of  seventeen  ounces  to  one  ton  of  lead.  Iron- 
stone, too,  is  procured  in  different  parts  of  the  County, 
as  well  as  a  great  variety  of^  stone  fitted  both  for  use 
and  Architectural  ornament.*  The  Geological  structure 
of  the  higher  grounds  affords  evidence  that  the  whole 
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district  belongs  to  the  fltetz-trap  formation,  and,  oonse-  UNLITR* 
quently,  that  ft  contains  those  mineral  substances  which    ^^ 
are  of  greatest  value  to  the  agriculturist  and  manufacturer.  ^^        _*^ 

In  an  agricultural  County,  the  Arts  which  are  culti-        ^^~ 
vated  have  almost  necessarily  a  direct  relation  to  the 
wants  or  convenience  of  the  farmer.     In  Linlithgow- 
shire, accordingly,  there  are  no  manufactures  but  such 
as  are  meant  for  domestic  use.    There  is,  as  might  be  TVade. 
conjectured,  very  little  trade  or  commerce  in  a  district 
so  thinly  peopled.     Coal,  lime,  salt,  and  even  the  finer 
kinds  of  building-stone,  are  exported  from  some  of  the  . 
small  towns  scattered  along  the  shores  of  the  Forth. . 
The  annalists  of  the  County  boast  indeed,  that   the 
commerce  formerly  enjoyed   by   the  inhabitants  was 
far  from  inconsiderable ;  adding  that  this  main  source : 
of  their  wealth  was  dried  up  by  the  Union  with  England. 
But  the  truth  seems  to  be  that,  in  the  days  of  turmoil 
which  preceded  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne . 
of  Elizabeth,  the  merchants  of  Scotland  sought  for  their 
dealings  a  more  sheltered  position  than  the  port  of' 
Edinburgh,  which  was  frequently  in  the  hands  of  the : 
enemy,  and  always  exposed  to  a  visit  from  their  cruisers. 
At  the  Union,  trade  very  naturally  fixed  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Capital ;  and  thus,  while  Leith 
increased,   the  commercial   towns  of  Linlithgowshire - 
gradually  diminished  in  importance. 

This  County  is  divided  into  thirteen  parishes.     TheDivisionfl  ^ 
population,  at  the  last  census,  was  19,451,  having  in-  ^^  popul*- 
creased  full  two  thousand  since  the  beginning  of  the  ^^ 
century ;  unless  we  dispute  the  accuracy  of  former  com- 
putations. 

Linlithgow,  the  chief  town  of  the  County,  is  situated  on  Town  of 
the  Northern  slope  of  a  hill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  Linli^EO^ 
It  consists  of  one  street  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  length,  running  from  East  to  West,  together  with  a 
number  of  lanes  cutting  the  former  at  right  angles.  The 
town  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  contains  many  vestiges 
of  former  magnificence.     At  the  Northern  side  of  it,  on  PiIaoe» 
an  eminence,  stands  the  Poyal  Palace,  surrounded  by  a 
lake.    It  is  a  large  quadrangular  building  with  towers 
at  each  corner,  enclosing  a  court,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  wall   afler  the  French  fashion,  displaying  jeii 
(Veaut  and  a  variety  of  water-works.     On  the  Eastern 
side  was  a  large  Hall  set  apart  for  the  meeting^s  of  Par* 
liament ;  and  in  the  front  was  the  Chapel  Royal.    At 
the  North-Western  comer,  a  room  is  still  shown  wherein 
Mary,  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots,  was  bom  on  the 
8th  of  December,  1542.     This  Palace  is  said  to  oc« 
cupy  the  site  of  an  old  castle  which  appears  to  have  been 
founded  by  Edward  I.  during  his  occupation  of  thQ 
Southem  Counties  of  Scotland.     In  1307,  it  was  taken 
and  demolished  by  the  natives;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  it  was  rebuilt,  and  again  garrisoned  by  the     ' 
English,  who  kept  possession  of  it  for  some  years.     It 
was  greatly  omamented  and  embellished  by  James  V., 
who  made  it  his  principal  residence  after  he  came  to 
the  throne.     His  grandson  built  or  repaired  the  North- 
ern side  of  the  court,  and  added  to  its  decoraUoua. 
After  the  union  of  the  Crowns,  it  was  necessarily  de-* 
serted ;  but  the  whole  establishment  was  preserTcd  in 
good   order   by  the  Earls    of  Linlithgow,  who  were 
nominated  hereditary  keepers,  down  to  the  year  1715, 
when  an  attempt  to  restore  the  ancient  dynasty  ended 
in  the  forfeiture  of  their  titles  and  estates.    Still  its  fate 
was  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts.    In  the 
year  1746,  it  was  burned  by  a  party  of  the  Royal  troops, 
who  had  quartered  in  the  great  Hall,  and  who,  in  pro- 
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hOnim^  ceeding  Wertward.  to  figiit  the  baUle  of  Fa)kirk»  set 
OOW«  fire  to  the  straw  which  had  served  them  fifr  beds*  As 
the  roof  was  composed  of  lead*  which,  upon  being 
melted,  rained  down  into*  the  iaterior  of  the  buildings  a 
thick  shower  of  scalding  metal,  no  attempt  could  be 
mode  to  safe  the  edifice ;  and  it  has  remained  ever 
since  roofless,  and  in  ruins* 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  catastrophe  wa»  occasioned 
by  aoeident  car  intention.  It  ia  most  probable,  however, 
that  the  fire  originated  in  the  oarelessbeas  of  the  sol- 
diere,  who  continued  to  smoke  their  pipes  with  Uie 
utmost  indiflbrenoe,  although  warned  of  the  daager 
whiah  attended  their  amusement  An  elderly  lady,  who. 
had- the  charge  of  the  Royal  apartmentsi  entreated  her 
military  guests  to  bewsore  of  the-  haaard  to  which  they 
exposed  both  the  Palace  and  their  sick  comrades  whom 
they  were  about  to  leave  behind*  They  laughed  at  her 
remonstrances,  and  even  added  some  insulting  reflec* 
tlons*  Knowing  that  they  were  the  same  men  who  had 
turned  their  backs  before  the  Highlanders  at  Tranont. 
she  replied,  **  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  done  my  duty, 
and  in  wishing  to  save  the  Palace  from  destruction,  it 
is  not  my  owa  personal  safety  that  I  consult,  for  I  beg 
you  to  know,  that  if  my  worst  fears  be  realized^  I  have 
courage  to  run  from  Jire  as  well  as  you  have."  All  that 
escaped  from  this  conflagration' has  sufiered  either  fhMn 
outrageous  zeal  or  flt)m  the  hand  of  time.  The  remains 
of  the  grand  gate  are  indeed  still  to  be  seen,  though  the 
entrance  is  choked  up  and  the  ornaments  ane  defaced* 
On  the  inside  of  this  grate  was  a  famous  statue  of  Pope 
Julius  III.  with  the  triple  crown  on  his  head ;  which, 
after  it  had  been  spared  by  the  rude  Reformers,  and  the 
puke  of  Cumberland's  dragoons,  was  a  few  years  ago 
broken  in  pieces  by  a  fanatical  smith,  who  could  no 
longer  endure  the  sight  of  so  flagrant  an  abomination. 
With  a  little  pains,  too,  the  antiquary  may  still  trace  the 
Royal  arms,  with  the  collars  of  the  respective  Orders  of 
9t«  Andrew,  St.  Michael,  and  of  the  Garter. 

At  Uie  South'^Eastem  comer  of  the  Palace  stands  the 
Charoh,  the  ag^e  and  founder  of  which  are  now  altogether 
unknown.  It  is  a  noble  piece  of  Gothic  architecture, 
18K  ieet  long,  100  feet  broad,  including  the  aisles,  and 
#0  feet  in  height,  and  having  a  fine  tower  ornamented 
with  an  Imperial  crowm  It  has  had  the  singpiilar  good 
fortune  of  escaping  both  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the 
move  destructive  violence  of  the  Scottish  Reformation. 
The  figures  of  the  Saints,  it  is  true,  which,  in  former 
times,  decorated  the  walls,  were  esteemed  legitimate 
objects  of  popular  wrath,  and  were,  of  course,  reduced 
to  atoms,  with  the  single  exception  of  St.  Michael,  who 
escaped,  perhaps^  rather  from  the  height  of  his  position, 
than-  from  any  respect  paid  to  him  as  the  guardian 
angel  of  the  town.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  very 
elegant*  It  was  erected  by  George  Crichton,  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  and  adorned  with  the  arms-  of  that  See. 
Some  allege  that  this  good  work  was  imposed  on  the 
Bishop  as  a  penance ;  but  it  may  be  more  honourably, 
as  well  as  more  jusUy,  attributed  to  his  attachment  to 
the  place,  in  whid^  he  originally  officiated  as  Vicar,  and 
where  he  often  resided  as  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal> 
James  V,  ordered  a  throne  and  twelve  stalls  to  be 
erected  in  this  church  for  himself  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Thistle,  intendmg  that  their  banners  riiould  be  hung 
upon  the  sacred  walls*  But  his  sudden  death  afler  the 
battle  of  Solway,  and  the  commotions  and  distress  which 
almost  immediately  followed,  pievented  the  execution 
of  his  plan. 


The  Carmdites,  or  White  Friars^  had  a  convent  at  unijt* 
Linlithgow,  founded  in  the  year  1290,  and'  ooBMcrsted    clm;* 
to  the  Virgin  Mary..    The  eminence  on  which  it  stood  SHili 
still  bears  the  name  of  the  Friun'  JBrae,    There  i»  ^*v^ 
reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  esiablishmsnt  of  DonU 
nicans  existed  in  the  towa»  the  rcaaiiK  of*  whioh  an 
identified  with  a  decided,  building,  in  the  main  stnai; 
There  was  likewise  an  hoBpUiwn^.  orplacecf  enteitaiii» 
ment  for  strangers*  dedicated  to  Mary  Magdalaae.    It 
originally  belonged  to  a  body  of  I^uaaiites ;.  bal,  oa. 
their  extinction  or  seeulariaation,  in  the  vdga  of  JamMi,, 
the  revenuea  were  applied  to  the  purpose  just  staled. 
The  eminence  on>  which  this  Ho^tal  was  sreeled,  i» 
still  known  by  the  name  of  PUgrunMiL    k  vslisy  ia 
the  neighbourhood,   from   halving  been   used  hf  ths 
Courts  of  justice,  either  for  trial  or  execntion»  Goatinusi 
to  be  called  Daonu-dale, 

There  are  many  Historicali  incidents  oonoeetsd  witk 
Linlithgow  which  contrast  remarkably  with  its  preseot 
peaceful  and  rather  decayed  condition.  During  the 
struggle  between  £kiward  I.  and.  the  Scottish  patriots, 
the  garrison  stationed  there  was  dispossesssd  of  it  by  a 
curious  device  of  one  Binnoch*  He  supplied  the  ca&tJe  BnwkH 
with  hay,  and  being  well  known,  had  free  access  at  all  stntigA 
times.  He  proposed  to  Bruce  to  conceal  some  men  in 
his  cart.  Being  introduced  without  suspicion,  and  com* 
pletely  armed,  they  easily  made  themselves  masters  of 
it  Binnoch  was  rewarded  for  this  service  by  the  gifl 
of  some  lands  iu  the  parish  of  Linlithgow,  which  still 
bear  his  name  a  little  softened.  The  Binniags  of  Wa^ 
lyford  are  SMd  to  be  descended  from  him;  and, in 
fidlusion  to  his  exploit,  they  have  for  their  arms  a  Aoy- 
wain,  with  the  motto  virMe  doloque. 

It  was  in  Linlithgow,  too,  that  the  famous  Bad  ef  Asani' 
Murray,  the  brother  of  Mary,  and  Regent  of  her  King-  ^^^ 
dom,  was  shot  by  Hamilton  of  Bothwell-haugb.    ^{J^ 
particulars  of  this  act  of  private  revenge  are  so  vsU 
known  that  we  shall  not  enter  into  any  detail    Suffin 
it  to  mention  that  the  projection  of  a  balcony^  the  ntf* 
rowness  of  the  street  at  the  part  selected  by  theasMSsisi 
and  the  position  of  the  Regent  on  horseback,  rendend 
failure  next  to  impossible.     Having  taken  measuns  for 
effecting  his  escape,  he  succeeded  in  passing  ovec  to 
France,  where  he  spent  tlie  remainder  of  his  days^ 

The  story  of  the  apparition  which  appealed  toApF»« 
James  IV.  in  the  church  of  l4inlithgow,  to  dissuade  bisi  ^^"^^ ' 
from  the  enterprise  whioh  ended  in  the  bottle  of  Flod- 
den,  is  known  to  every  reader  of  Hiatorieal  rsoisDoei 
SL  Catherine's  aisle,  on  the  South  side  of  the  churtk 
is  still  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  the  mystenou 
phantom  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  king*  Tbcis 
is  no  doubt  that,  while  his  Majesty  was  attending  sbm** 
ing  servuse^  a  figure  arrayed  in  an  unuaual  h|Bbit»  ad- 
dressed him  in  very  solemn  language,,  and  entveatM 
him  to  relinquish  the  warlike  project  on  which  ha  v>< 
so  eagerly  bent.  This,  probably,  was  a  stcatagMi  ^ 
vised  by  the  Queen,  and  carried  into  efifeci  by  mb*  ^ 
the  courtiers.  The  catastrophe  which  followed,  on- 
nected  with  the  previous  appearance*  would,  in  a  cn- 
dulous  Age^  naturally  establish  the  belief  of  a  speei^ 
interposition  on  the  part  of  H«aven«  The  nacrsiiw  n 
given  by  a  Scottish  writer  in  the  following  tnma  "1^ 
King  came  to  Lithgow,  where  he  happcMd  lo  be  Ntf 
the  time,  at  the  Council,  very  sad  and  dofoaiius»  mskiBf 
his  devotion  to  God  to  send^him  good  dianae  aad  ibitiiM 
in  his  voyage«  In  this  mean  time,  them  eame  amsn| 
ckd  in  a  bhie  gown^in  at  Ihe  Silk  daor»  nnd  bdm 
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LYNLTPH-  ^ibout  iMtt'inja  n»H  >Qif  linen  oldth.  He  seeioed  to.be  a 
GO  W-  jDUtti .  of  .two  jKBd  :fifty  yearo*  with  a  graat  pike-staff  in  .hla 
9HIftE.  -band,. and  came  'forward  aniong^  ^  lords,- crying  and 
asking  finr  ibe.ktng.  At  the  last  he  came  where  the 
king  was  sitting  at  the  denk  at  his  prayers ;  but  when 
hasaw  the  king,  lie  nwde  him  little  reverence  or  saluta- 
tion, but  leaned  gioffiing  on  the  desk  before  hitn,  and 
said  to  bhn  in  this  manner :  Sir  King,  my  mother  hath 
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sent  me  to  you,. 


of  Barony*  standing  very  Jittleabopve  the  kwerof  Ugh  UflusR* 
water«  and  enveloped  in  Uie  smoke  of  salt-pans  and  eoal-     GOW^ 
works.    Other  manufactures,  d*  sal  ammoniacy  vitriolic    ^^^^ 
Acid,  and  pottery,  arecarried  on  in  this  busy  town ,  in  whiob  i^nqqx- 
ships  also  of  considerable  burden  have  been  built  during     B&K 
more  than  threescore  years  past    The  harbour  is  safe 
and  easy  of  access,  drawing  from  16  to  18  feet  water  at 
spring-tides.    The  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  irre* 


you  not  to  pass  at  this  time   .gular.    The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  great  proprietor  of 


where  thou  art  purposed ;  for  if  thou  does,  thou  wilt 
not  fare  well  in  thy  journey,  nor  none  that  pasaath  with 
thee.  Farther  she  bade  thee  mele  (meddle)  with  no 
woman,  nor  use  their  connael,  nor  Jetthem  toiieb ihy 
body,  nor  "thou  'theirs ;  far  if  thou  do  it,  thou  wilt  be 
confounded  and  brov^l^  skfnae.  Bythis  the  man  had 
spoken  these  words  unto  theldng^s  gmce,  the  evening- 
song  was  near  done,  and  the  king  paused  on  his  words, 
studying  to  giye  him  an  answer ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
before  the  king's  eyes,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
lords  that  were  .about  him  for  the  time,  this  man  va- 
nished away,  and  could  by  no  means  be  seen  or  com- 


the  Parish,  has  a  noble  seat,  Kinneil,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, finely  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Forth.  Popu- 
lation 3018.  Distant  5  miles  N.  from  Linlithgow,  18 
W.  from  Edinburgh, 

Qtfemf/bvy,  a  Royal  Borough,  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name  firom  Margaret,  Quean  of  Malcolm  Kenmuir, 
who  frequently  used  the  passage.  It  is  «till  the  chief 
ferry  over  the  Frith  of  Forth,-safo,  expeditious,  and  prac- 
ticable at  all  times  of  tide.  Soap  is  its  manufacture.  It 
stands  between  the  Forth  and  a  range  of  hills  half  way 
between  Edinburgh  and  Boness,  and  contains  690  in- 
habitants.   Yet  this  little  village  has  a  pompous  local 


prehended,  but  vanished  away  as  he  had  been  a  flink  of    government*  consisting  of  a  Provost,  a  Land  Bailie, 


the  sun,  or  a  whiff  of  the  whirlwind,  and  could  no  more 
be' seen."*  Thelast  remarkable  Historical  event  con- 
nected with  the  Town  of  Linlithgow  was  the  open 
burning  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  by  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  inhabitants,  without  any  ordinance 
of  Government,  in  1662. 

The  government  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  Provost, 
four  bailies,  a  dean  of  g^ild,  a  treasurer,  twelve  mer- 
chant councillors,  and  eight  deacons  of  the  trades.     It 
shares  with  three  other  Royal  boroughs,  Selkirk,  Pee- 
bles, and  Lanark,  the  privilege  of  sending  one  member 
to  Parliament.   The  population,  which  has  not  increased 
with  the  rapidity  common  to  most  other  towns  in  the 
JLingdom,  is  about  2700;  but  many  of  the  houses 
which  had   formerly  an    aiiti(]toated  look,  have  been 
-nfauilt  of  late  years,   and  the  place  has  asaumed  a 
modem  and  hqproved  appearance.     It  is  not  a  little 
?BeiiiarkabIe   that  Linlithgow  owes  the  only  thriving 
branch  of  manufacture  which  it  still  retains  to  the  know- 
ledge of  tanning  derived  from  the  soldiers  of  Ororawell. 
TbeifoopB  of  the  Protector  performed  a  similar  service 
at  Aberdeen;  and  everywhere,  indeed,  commnniGated 
the  Arts  of  an  improved  Country  to  one  which  had -not 
'yet  started  in  the  race  of  civilization.    The  Scottish 
people  were  at  that  period  miserably  ignorant  of  aU  the 
means  and  expedients  which  minister  to  the  comfort 
and  dignity  of  life.    They  wore,  for  example,  a  species 
of  shoes  formed  of  raw  hides,  which,  in  wet  weather, 
became  compietely*8oaked  and  useless,  equally  unfit  to 
protect  the  wearer  from  bruises   and  from  moisture. 
The  conqueror  of  Dunbar  suggested  the  application  of 
an  astringent  fluid  to  the  skins  of  their  animals,  and 
thereby  laid  the  ^foundation  of  a  colony  of  tanners  and 
shoemakers,  which  continues  to  flourish  wiA  more  or 
less  vigour  even'  at  the  present  day. 

Bathgate  is  a  considerable  village  on  the  Southern 
dedivity  of  some  hills  bearing  the  same  name,  the 
highest  ridge  in  the  County.  It  stands  on  the  road 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasigow,  18  miles  W.  from 
the  former.  Population  3283,  chiefly  weavers.  Seven 
Fairs  are  held  in  it  in  the  course  of  each  year. 

Borrowstoune$8^  or  Boness^  is  a  sea-port  and  Borough 
■  — '■    11 1  ■■         I       11    I II ■ 

*  Lindsay*!  (of  PitUcotti)  Chnmidet  of  Scotland,     See  also  StOm 
tinkal  AccomMi  of  Scotland^  vol.  xiv.  p.  547. 


two  Sea  Bailies,  a  Dean  of  Guild,  and  a  Town  Council. 
It  unites  with  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  Inverkeithy,  and 
Culross,  in  returning  one  Member  to  Parliament. 
Hopetoun  House,  the  seat  of  Lord  Hopetoun,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Scotland,  is  in  the  neighbourhood. 

fFhitebum,  on  the  road  between  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  is  a  village  chiefly  formed  by  weavers.  It 
contains  more  than  1000  inhabitants.  Distant  1^1  niiles 
W.  from  Edinburgh. 

Daimeny^  on  the  shore  of  the  Forth,  ia  remarkable 
for  a  Church  of  Norman  Architecture,  for  the  remains 
of  a  monastery,  and  fbr  the  still  inhabited  castle  of 
Barobougle,  which  stands  within  flood  mark.  Distant 
7  miles  from  £dinburgh.    Population  1495. 

LINN^A,  in  Bokanff  a  genus  of  the  daas  Did^tUh 
mia,  order  An§io9pennia^  natural  order  CaprifoUa. 
Generic  character :  calyx  double,  that,  of  the  fruit  two- 
leaved,  that,  of  the  flower  in  five  divisions,  superior ; 
corolla  bdl-shaped,  five«clefl ;  berry  dry,  three<«celled. 

Of  this  genus,  named  in  honour  of  the  celebrated 
master  of  Botany,  liinnsus,  there  is  bat  one  species 
known,  the  L.  btmaiu^  an  eUigant  but  humble  oreeping 
plant     It  has  been  fonnd  wild  in  Scotland. 

LINNET,  Fr.  linoUe^  Unatia  aoU ;  ao  called,  *per- 
haps,  because  it  feeds  on  fine,  or  flax,  or  on  the  seeds 
of  flax. 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Linnsaan  genus  FringUku 


<<  Whafmoaneth  tlu«  P*' 


8aid  tken  the.imet ;  "  welcome  lord  of  blisse.'* 

Ckaueer,    T%e  Court  o/JKoKe,  p^  370* 


Ths  HmmeU  be  is 
be  my  d«cible. 


tike  kvt  birds  of  all  ttthen :  howbait  tbey 
UaUamL    Plmie,  tqI.  u  cbt  xlii. 


Pwch'd  Off  the  cadai^a  topmofC  boagb. 

And  fay  with  giUad  -^-iogi, 
Ftechance  the  patroo  of  bis  vo«| 

Soma  artless  Wmei  siogs. 

Skenttme,    Song^,    FiU^tmt^  Dvjf,l7AZ. 

lilNOCIETRA,  in  BifUtn^j  a  g^nos  of  the  eiaos  Di-* 
midria,  order  Jfonogynia.  Generic  character:  calyoc 
ibur^oothed ;  cordlla,  petals  four;  anthers  roonoeetad 
with  the  base  of  iwo  opposite  petals*;  berry  twoHeelled, 
cells  two-seeded. 

One  species,  Z..  ligialrnuh  native  of  the  West  Jndia 
Islands. 


^t 


LIN 


}A  torch  or  match  to  let  off  ^uns, 
&c. ;  from  the  Ger.  lunte ;  D.  lonie ; 


XCHUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genua  of  JVma- 

wiwa  U*^>*?.*fc  Woms,  etablished  by  Rudolphi. 

CK-*^?H'  H-4wmKffr.  Body  elastic,  cylindrical;  head 
.i^^«*<u  vHT  tuKrtcles,  but  armed  with  a  smooth,  retrac- 

^i<x<\W  describes  three  species,  L.  truncatus,  L. 
^•^vit^^fw*.  and  L.  denticulatus. 
"    tlNSKY-WOOLSEY,   Vestis  ex  XsLuk  et  lino  skniU 
m^tr^  OMffcia,     Skiimer.     A  ve*  made  of  wool  and 
i>/fc^  mixed  together.    Applied  to 

Any  flimsy  texture  ;  any  thing  flimsy. 

Casting  t  thp  course  /yruel  ore  his  shoulders, 
Thai  tome  in  pieces  Irayld  upon  the  ground. 

Comeiia,  1594,  D.  3. 

Uk  B.  Bat  whit  Ufuie-wobjf  hast  thou  to  speake  to  vs  againe. 
ShtdUpeare.    AlFt  Well  that  Ends  fVeU,  ibl.  254. 

A  lawless  liruy-wolsey  brother 
Half  of  one  order,  half  another. 

Butler,     HueUbroi,  part  i.  can.  3. 

No  flimsy  luuejf-woltey  scenes  I  wrote 

With  patches  here  and  there  like  Joseph's  coat. 

Churchill.     The  Jpology. 

LI'NSTOCK, 

Li'ntel. 
f.  e.  Unit  or  linen ;  Lat.  linteum ;  q.  d.  linteum  sutphii- 
ratum,  Unen  prepared  with  brimstone,  (Skinner,)  (or 
other  combustible  material.)  And  stock  or  stick,  llie 
Ger.  lunte  was  flrst  applied  to  a  kind  of  tinder  so  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  fire  struck  from  flint.     Wachter. 

A  linestoke  fell  into  a  barrell  of  powder,  and  set  it  on  fire  together 
with  the  vessel].  Stow.     Queen  Elixabeth.    Anno  1563. 

The  distance  judg'd  for  shot  of  every  size, 
The  linstoc*$  touch,  the  pondrous  ball  expiree. 

Dryden,    Annus  MirabUis, 

LINT.     See  Line,  Linbn. 

LrNTEL,\     Fr.  linteau ;  Sp.  Untd:  from  the  an- 

Li'ntern.  Jcient  limentum^  for  limerit  q.  d,  limen 

teUum^  whence  the  God  Limeniinus^  who  presides  over 

the  thresholds  or  posts  of  a  door.     Lintel  is  applied  to 

The  head-piece  of  the  door  or  casement. 

And  with  the  blood  thereof  [a  laiTib]  coloured  the  post  and  Hniem 
of  the  doors. 

RcUegh.    History  of  the  WorUL^  book  ii.  ch.  iii.  sec.  4. 

And  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her,  all  the  beasts  of  the 
nations:  both  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  lodge  in  the  upper 
hniels  of  it :  their  vovce  shall  sing  in  the  windows,  desolation  shall 
be  in  the  thresholds,  lot  he  shall  uncover  the  cedar  work. 

Bible,    Modern  Version*     SSephamah^  ch.  ii.  t.  14. 

LINUM,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Pentandria^ 
order  Pentagynia,  ^Generic  character:  calyx  five- 
leaved  ;  corolla,  petals  five  ;  filaments  connected  at  the 
base  ;  capsule  five-valved,  ten-celled  ;  seeds  solitary. 

More  than  forty  species  have  been  discovered,  natives 
of  both  hemispheres.  L.  usitatissimum,  the  flax  plant, 
is  a  native  of  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  its 
specific  name  is  happily  chosen,  for  scarcely  does  a 
more  useful  plant  exist ;  from  it  are  produced  linen, 
paper,  linseed  oil,  and  oil  cake. 

LINYPHIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Spiders,  esta- 
blished by  Latr^ille. 

Generic  charader.  Jaws  square,  straight,  nearly  of 
the  same  breadth ;  eyes  eight,  two  placed  in  a  trape- 
zoid, hinder  two  larger  than  the  rest,  and  further  apart, 
the  four  others  grouped  by  pairs  on  each  side  in  an 
oblique  position. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  triangularis^  Latr.  FFalk. 
Aran.  pi.  v.  fig.  9.    Found  about  Paris. 


LIP 

LFON,      ^     Fr.  lion;  Sp.  Icon;  It  lione;  Lit     i 
Li'oNEss,     I  leo ;  Gr.   Xcaiv ;  D.   Ueuw ;  Ger.  lem. 
Li'oNLiKE,   > Wachter  rejects  the  etymology  of  Por- 
Li'oNLY,       I  phyry  from  the  Gr.  \aw^  video^  and  af- 
Li'oNSHip.  )  firms  the  A.  S.  hlew-an,  to  roar. 
Lionly,  met  magnanimous  and  majestic  (as  a  ^'on.) 

H^^s  mou^  5's  as  a  lean,  hjrs  herte  arn  as  an  bare. 

R.  Ghueesttr^  p.  AM. 
ysX  was  S.  Edmunde,  cruelle  als  a  lean, 

R,  BnamCf  p.  44. 

I  am  del^ered  fro  the  mouth  of  the  lyown. 

Wicitf.    7V/e,cli.iu. 

Alas,  than  commeth  a  wild  lionesse. 

Chaucer.     The  Legend  of  Good  ffomen^  p.  305. 

Wythin  a  large  wyldemesse, 
Where  was  lyon  and  leonesse. 
The  leparde,  and  the  tygre  abo. 

Gower.     Conf,  Am.  book  U.  p.  IIOl 


They  rejoyce 


Each  with  thir  kind  lion  with  lioness. 

Milton.    Paradise  LmI,  book  vUi.  I.  39S, 

H»s  Sonne  king  Richard  had  for  surname  Corde-Lion,  for  his 
tike  courage.  Cam<len.    Bemaines.    Surnames,  p.  107* 

The  church  coveting  to  ride  upon  the  iionijf  form  of  jnriidieliM^ 
makes  a  transformation  of  herself  into  an  ass,  and  becomM  detpicaUfl^ 
that  is,  to  those  whom  God  had  enlighten  d  with  true  knowledge. 
Milton.     Works,  vol.  i..p.  66.    The  Reason  of  Church  <?«inriwwwf, 
book  ii. 

>^hen  the  gaunt  lioness,  with  hunger  bold, 
Springs  from  the  mountains  tow'rd  the  guarded  ibid  ; 
Through  breaking  woods  her  rustling  course  tbey  bear; 
Loud  and  more  loud  the  clamours  strike  the  ear 
Of  hounds  and  men. 

Pope.    Homer,    Biad,  book  x,  ' 
Strip  but  this  vizor  olT,  and  sure  I  am 
You'll  find  his  lionship  a  very  lamb. 

Goldsmith,     Epilogue  to  the  Comedy  of  the  Sutmm*  i 

LIP,  9.  "I      A.  S.  lijypa ;  D.  lip ;  Qer,  ^VSP  • 

Lip,  n.  I  Sw.  lapp,  (from  the  Lat  labhtmt 

Lip-devotion,  >  Skinner.)     Wachter  from  Ger.  Iiift- 
LiP-oooD,  I  en,  to  divide,  to  separate.     Noi  im- 

LiP-LABouR.     J  probably  from  top,  to  fold  orar,  m 

the  lips  fold  over  the  mouth. 

To  lip,  to  touch  with  the  lips,  to  kiss. 

Lip  is  applied  generally,  to  the  edge  of  any  thing  tlitt 

folds  or  may  fold  or  lap  over. 

Cotgrave  has  lippe,  a  lip ;  and  lippa^  thick  l^[fpei, 

grevLUlipt ;  also,  a  powting  or  hanging  the  ^^  m  a 

diild  that's  ready  to  cry. 

Philip  bote  ou  hys  lyppe,  and  percejiicd  R.  fought 

R.  Brumne,  p.  155. 
This  peple  honourith  me  with  lippis. 

WicHf.    Matthew,  ch.  zr. 
Tlus  people  honoureth  me  with  their  lyppes. 

Bible,  Ann9 155L 
Hir  lippes  shronken  ben  for  age. 

Gower.    Conf.  Am.  book  L  pw  99l 
There  is  gold,  and  heere 
My  blewest  vames  to  kisse :  a  hand  that  kingt 
Haue  lipt,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Shahspeare.    Anthony  and  Cleopalra,  (6L  S48. 

The  honey*8uckIes  would  he  often  strip, 
And  lay  their  sweetnesse  on  her  sweeter  Zip, 

Browne.    Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  gong.  4, 


Wish'd  liberty 

Nee* re  lovely er  looks,  than  under  such  a  crowno. 
But,  when  his  grace  is  meerely  but  hp-good, 
And,  that  no  longer  than  he  ayres  himselfe, 
Abroad  in  publick,  &c. 


L  I  P  A  R  I. 
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ABI.  of  a  BHhop,  subordinate  to  the  archiepiscopa)  See  of 
r'^^  Messrim.  The  Pope^  laboured  lont^  to  withdraw  these 
insular  Brshops  from  their  subordination  to  their  Nea^ 
politan  superiors.  The  population  of  the  Island  may 
be  estimated  at  14,000,  of  whom  12,500  inhabit  the 
town.  The  Lipariots  are  a  brave,  active,  healthful  race, 
•Ironsrly  attached  to  their  native  Island  :  they  have  no 
▼ices  but  those  which  for  the  most  part  seim  indissoluhly 
cennected  with  i{2rnorance.  They  are  hospitable  and 
friendly  to  strangers,  btit  are  said  to  be  hasty,  vindic- 
tive, and  superstitious.  Women  among  them  arrive 
early  at  maturity,  and  generally  marry  at  twelve.  The 
bnt  regiment  in  the  service  of  the  King'  of  Naples  is 
snd  to  be  that  of  the  Lipariots. 

11.  VvLCANO  is  separated  from  Lipari  by  a  channel  a 
mile  wide,  and  of  great  depth.  This  is  the  lliera,*l€/>d 
V^fltMTov,  of  the  Ancients ;  the  Vnlcani  domun  et  Vulr 
emtianomine  ^//ii« of  Virgil.  (/E/i.  viii.  v.  416.)  Here 
Vulcan  had  his  forges  and  his  blazing  6rcs.  The  Island 
appears  to  have  been  also  called  Tkermiisa,  perhaps 
mm  some  hot  springs,  which  subsequent  convulsions 
ksve  dried  up. 

'  This  Island  is,  for  the  most  part,  steep  and  inaccessi- 
ble; Tiewcd  from  a  distance  it  has  the  form  of  a 
trancated  cone ;  the  sides  appear  regular,  but  when 
dbaely  approached  are  found  to  be  cut  by  ravines. 
II  la  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  formed  by  a  cir- 
cidar  ridge  of  mountain  constituting  the  external  wall, 
aleepest  on  the  interior  side.  This  mountain  is  about 
a  mile  wide  on  the  West,  but  grows  narrower  to* 
wards  its  extremities,  so  as  to  have  the  form  of  a  cres* 
aent.  It  thns  embraces  within  it  an  area  about  two 
milea  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  not  much  above  tlie 
level  of  the  sea.  (>n  this  plain  we  find  a  new  mountain, 
hi  which  is  the  actual  crater,  surrounded  on  all  sides  but 
the  Eastern,  on  which  it  touches  the  sea,  by  a  circular 
vaHcy  a  hundred  paces  wide.  Tlie  ascent  of  this 
aew  nonntain  is  far  more  difficult  than  that  of  Etna  ; 
lke  traveller  in  some  places  sinks  to  his  knees  in  soft 
dmlciBt  or  snffcrs  still  more  severely  from  attempting 
la  cKmfb  the  slippery  crust  of  hard,  agglutinated  ashes, 
•■  which  the  feet  take  no  hold  ;  but  when  the  ascent 
haa  bean  completed,  the  traveller  is  amply  compen- 
alpd  for  his  labour  by  the  wonderful  prospect  which  is 
anfeMed  to  his  view.  Tlie  crater  is  a  regular,  tunnel- 
inped  orifice,  rather  oval,  and  supposed  to  be  from 
4W  t»  500  paces  in  diameter.  Deluc  entered  it  in 
1757»  through  a  gorge  or  cavern  in  the  side  of  the 
WOQBlaIn,  but  this  entrance  no  longer  existed  when 
Aolomieu  visited  the  spot  in  1780.  This  last-named 
traveller  praises  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  highly,  but 
qipaarv  by  no  means  to  have  exerted  much  courage  in 
fiploring  it.  He  supposed  it  to  be  a  mile  deep,  and  that 
k  had  aunk  considerably  since  the  time  of  Deluc.  The 
laterior  walls  appeared  to  him  so  steep,  that  it  would  be 
^poasible  to  descend  to  the  bottom,  even  if  the  attempt 
desirable;  but  such  was  the  regularity  of  the 
cavity  that  nothing  w:\s  concealed.  The  bottom 
appeared  to  have  fifty  paces  in  diameter,  and  to  be 
eovered  with  small  pools ;  the  sides  were  generally 
^  white,  and  beautifully  paintc<i  with  ditferent  coloured 
Jjykf  ailphurs.  The  possibility  of  descending  the  crater  of 
jJ^Vnleano  was  demonstrated  by  the  hardihood  of  an 
1811  English  traveller,  Lieut. -(Jen.  Cockburn,  whose  activity 
and  resolution  kept  his  guide  in  a  constant  fever  of 
«»iety.  His  temerity  was  punished  only  by  the  loss  of 
Uaepaolctfl^  which  were  totally  destroyed' by  the  lulphu- 


reoui  fumes.  The  depth  of  the  crater  seemed  to  him  LTPAIU. 
nearly  2000  feet.  The  plain  at  the  bottom  is  a  quarter  >  ^^^^^mJ 
of  a  mile  round,  and  has  on  its  surface  a  few  pools  of  rain 
water.  It  sounded  hollow,  like  the  Solfatara  at  Naples. 
The  General  concludes  his  description  with  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  travellers.  **  I 
have  seen  Vesuvius,  and  both  sides  of  Etna,  and  I  have 
heard  much  of  Vulcano,  but  1  had  no  idea  of  the  singular 
magnificence  it  presentfs.  To  see  it  is  worth  all  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  the  voyage  from  England.** 
(A  Voyage  to  Cadiz,  Sfc,  by  LicuL-Gcn.  Cockburn, 
1815,  vol.  i.  p.  2S1.)  The  hill  of  Vulcanello  lies  to  the  Vulctnellou 
East  of  Vulcano,  from  which  it  was  formerly  di^tinct« 
but  the  immense  quantities  of  ashes  which  were  thrown 
out  from  the  latter  mountain  about  the  year  1550, 
choked  up  the  channel  between  them,  so  that  tiiey  are 
at  present  joined  by  a  low,  narrow  isthmus.  Vulcanello 
is  formed  of  darker  coloured  scoria,  and  is  of  later  origin 
than  the  remarkable  Island  to  which  it  is  united.  For 
when  Cassiodorus  (Far.  EpiaL  iii.  47.)  and  Orobius 
{Hitt,  lib.  iv.  c.  20.)  inform  us,  that  Vulcano  first  roae 
from  the  sea  in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  it  is  plain  thai 
they  must  mean  Vulcanello,  since  the  eruptions  of  Vul- 
cano, or  Iliera,  are  distinctly  mentioned  by  Aristotle. 
(de  Meteor,  lib.  ii.)  This  confusion  has  misled  some 
modern  writers,  and  among  others  Fazzello.  (de  Reb, 
Sicul,  i.  p.  10.)  Vulcano,  as  well  us  its  young  progeny, 
(for  so  Kircher  calls  Vulcanello,)  is  without  inhabitants. 
There  is  no  vegetation  on  the  new  mountain,  nor  on 
the  isthmus  which  joins  it  to  Vulcano ;  but  the  exte- 
rior of  the  crescent-like  ridge,  which  forms  the  outer 
wall  of  the  Island,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  edge  of 
an  ancient  and  vast  crater,  is  covered  with  the  shrubs 
and  odoriferous  plants  pro|)er  to  dry  soils.  The  black 
sand  on  the  isthmus  is  intolerably  hot,  and  the  water 
seems  to  boil  at  some  distance  from  the  shore ;  an  ap- 
pearance owing  perhaps  rather  to  the  disengagement  of 
gas  or  heated  air,  than  of  watery  vapour.  A  few  rabbits 
are  all  that  the  Island  produces ;  some  goats  arc  also  sent 
from  Lipari  to  browse  on  the  slopes  facing  the  sea. 
Eruptions  of  Vulcano  arealluded  to  by  Aristotle  andThu- 
cydides.  (lib.  iii.  c.  68.)  Pliny  (lib.  ii.  c.  106.)  describes 
another  which  took  place  during  the  Social  war.  Julius 
Obtequens  relates,  that  on  that  occasion  the  sea  boiled, 
ships  were  burned,  the  fish  were  killed,  and  so  corrupted 
by  the  poisonous  exhalations  which  filled  the  water,  that 
the  islanders,  who  gathered  them  as  they  floated  in  im« 
mense  quantities  to  the  shore  and  ate  them,  were 
seized  in  consequence  with  a  vk>lent  endemic.  During 
the  eruption  of  Volcano,  which  took  place  in  1775,  im- 
mense clouds  of  ashes  were  carried  by  the  winds  to 
Sicily.  No  convulsion  has  occurred  since  1786,  but 
that  the  fires  of  Vulcano  are  by  no  means  extinct, 
may  be  conjectured  frmn  the  quantity  of  hot  vapour 
which  it  ejects,  and  from  other  circumstances.  Tlie 
inhabitants  of  Lipari  used  formerly  to  collect  sulphur 
on  Vulcano  ;  but  the  crops  in  the  neighbouring  Islands 
were  found  to  lie  injured  by  the  copious  vapours  disen- 
gaged in  this  way  ;  the  process  of  refining  the  sulphur 
was  likewise  known  to  be  extremely  uidiealthy.  This 
profitable  industry  was  therefore  pmhibited  by  (lovern- 
ment,  and  was  entirely  abandoned  as  soon  as  excom- 
munication by  the  Bishop  was  addled  to  the  penalty  of 
the  law. 

III.  Saltni  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  West  of  Lipari,  m,  Salioi. 
and  is  about  15  miles  round.     Of  the  three  mountains 
which  compose  it,  two  are  united  at  their  base,  and  Iba 
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UPARL   third  is  perfectly  distinct.    The  vaHey  which  separates  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  submarine  enter,  the  UPAU 

"    ■    '  this  from  the  other  two  is  so  low  as  to  be  concealed  temperature  of  the  sea  in  April  was  found  to  be  761^ 

from  the  mariner  at  a  little  distance  by  the  convexity  of  while  that  of  the  atmosphere  was  only  71^   (SmSh! 

the  sea.     Hence  the  Island  received  from  the  Ancients  248.) 


the  name  of  Didyme^  or  Gemella,  i.  e.  the  double. 
The  Monte  Malaspina,  which  stands  apart,  is  a  perfect 
Cone«  too  steep  to  admit  of  any  cultivation,  yet  it  is  co- 
vered by  a  variety  of  wild,  odoriferous  shrubs.  Though 
at  a  littJe  distance  it  seems  to  terminate  in  a  shaip 
point,  a  crater  is  still  traceable  on  its  summit    The 


VIII.  Panaria,  the  Hicetia  of  Ptolemy,  to  theNorth  of  nit  F^ 
Lisca  Bianca,  is  an  irregular,  semicircular  ridge  of  moun.  •»«• 
tains,  about  eight  miles  in  circuit.     It  slopes  extremely 
to  the  sea  on  the  South- East,  but  is  steep  within,  so  u 
to  enclose  a  small  plain  on  the  opposite  side.    It  has 
about  300  inhabitants,  who  resemble  the  other  islinden 


opposite  ridj^e,  erowned  with  the   two  summits,  del  in  their  peaceable  and  industrious  habits.  IX.BA8iLuzeolIB» 

Capo^  and  delia  foua  felice,  (the  last  of  which  is  the  to  the  North,  and  X.  Datolo  to  the  North-east  of  Paoa-  ''^ 

highest  point  in  the  Lipari  Islands,)  (Dolom.  92.)  is  ria,  are  barren,  volcanic  rocks.    The  former  of  these  is  ^Dnak 

less  steep  and  impracticable,  and  is  covered  one-third  supposed  to  be  the  Aerodeo^  of  ancient  writers,  Dolo- 

of  the  way  up  with  luxuriant  vineyards.     The  top  of  mieu,  (p.  101,)  on  surveying  the  cluster  of  rocks,  of 

the  mountain,  and  even  the  basin  of  the  ancient  crater,  which  Panaria  is  the  chief,  was  led  to  the  coDclusioa 


which  is  barely  discoverable,  is  thickly  ovei^rown  with 
ferns,  from  which  the  French  Mineralogist,  unluckily 
confounding  the  words  ^ce  and  ^f /tee,  ventures  to  de- 
rive the  name  of  the  mountain.  From  this  elevated 
Eoint  the  distant  Islands  of  Alicudi  and  Felicudi  may 
e  distinctly  seen.  The  valley  of  Salini  is  about  500 
paces  wide,  and  from  the  diligence  and  success  with 
which  every  foot  of  it  is  cultivated,  forms  a  singularly 


that  they  all  formerly  made  part  of  one  volcanic  mooo- 
tain.  Panaria,  with  its  circular  ridge  of  mountains,  steep 
on  the  concave  side,  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  crater,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  buried  in 
the  sea ;  but  which,  in  its  integral  state,  with  a  diameter 
of  six  miles,  comprehended  the  Formicoli,  Datolo, 
Lisca  Bianca,  Lisca  Nera,  and  Basiluzzo.  The  converg- 
ing slopes  of  all  these  rocks  favour  this  ingenious  coS' 


pleasing  picture.     The  soil  is  wonderfully  fertile,  and    jecture,  which  has  been  confideutly  adopted  by  the  Sid- 


the  export  of  malmsey  and  other  wines,  figs,  raisins, 
olives,  and  barilla,  is  very  considerable.  On  tlie  flat  shore 
at  the  South  -Eastern  end  of  the  valley  are  extensive 
lagoons  in  which  salt  is  made  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
supply  all  the  Islands.  Salini  has  no  haven,  and  is 
accessible  only  by  boats  in  good  weather.  The  inha- 
bitants, about  4000  in  number,  divided  into  four  villages, 
live  contentedly  under  the  guidance  of  a  curate.  They 
have  no  traditions  of  volcanic  convulsions  in  their 
Island. 

IV.  Felicudi,  the  Pkanicusa  of  antiquity,  lies  about 
three  leagues  North-West  from  Salini.  It  is  a  single 
mountain,  about  nine  miles  in  a  circuit,  with  a  summit 
called  Monlagnuolo,  about  2000  feet  in  height.  (Smith, 
MenL  of  Sicily,  1825,  p.  274.)  It  produces  com,  wine, 
and  good  pasturage,  and  is  inhabited  by  800  simple, 
contented,  and  friendly  peasants,  almost  unacquainted 
with  disease. 
V.  Alicadl.      V.  Alioudi,  the  Ericuta  of  the  Ancients,  the  roost 


rV.Felicudi. 


lian  e^avans.  The  Island,  thus  rent  in  pieces,  is  likfr> 
wise  supposed  to  be  the  Euonjffnue  of  ancient  writen, 
who  would  thus  be  justified  in  reckoning  only  teom 
JBolian  Islands.  Plausible  as  this  hypothesis  appears  at 
first  sight,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  so  remarkable  aa 
event  as  the  disruption  and  submersion  of  a  large 
Island,  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Ist  centurj 
of  our  era,  should  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  by 
History ;  or  that  the  Ancients  should  unanimously  have 
described  Lipari  as  the  largest  of  the  group,  if  £noDy« 
mus  had  the  extent  which  M.  Dolomieu  supposea 

XI.  Stromboli,  the  most  Northern,  and  at  present  the  XL  Sb*' 
most  remarkable  of  the  iBSolian  islands,  owes  its  ancient  ^ 
name  of  SlrongyUt  'SrpoyrfvXff^  to  its  regular  cylindrical 
form,  Inndct^  cui  nomen  faciei  dedit  tpacs  rofiMiis. 
(Cornel.  Severus,  in  Mtn,  v.  433.)  It  has  about  nioe 
miles  in  circumference,  and  probably  exceeds  2000  feet 
in  height.  On  three-fourths  of  its  shores  it  is  quite  in- 
accessible.    Stromboli  is  distinguished  from  other  vol- 


Westeriy  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  lies  twenty  miles  to  the    canoes  by  its  unremitting  activity,  which  has  continued 
North  of  Cephalu,  in   Sicily.     It  is  a  steep,  conical    without  abatement  for  more  than  two  centuries.    The 


VI.  Lisca 
Bianca. 


mountain,  about  nine  miles  in  circuit.  Its  shores  are 
nearly  inaccessible,  in  consequence  of  which  it  remained 
for  Ages  uninhabited,  and  is  now  rarely  approached  by 
strangers.  Its  secluded  inhabitants  (about  260  in 
number)  cultivate  their  sunny  slopes  with  astonishing 
industry  and  success.  Barilla,  capers,  flax,  &c.  are 
their  exports,  and  their  com,  though  not  abundant,  is 
highly  prized  for  the  matchless  whiteness  of  its  flour. 

VI.  Lisca  Bianca,  or  Esca  Bianca,  is  a  small  Island 
North-East  of  Lipari,  tolerably  level,  but  uninhabited. 
Ncra  ^*^*  ^^^'  Lisca  Nera,  likewise  deserted,  is  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  black  rocks,  called,  from  their  appearance, 
the  FortnieolU  or  ants.  In  the  channel  which  separates 
Lisca  Bianca  from  Lisca  Nera,  are  two  submarine  vents 
or  orifices,  about  20  feet  under  water,  and  40  feet 
asunder,  which  dischargre  constant  streams  of  heated 
and  inflammable  air;  at  night,  the  sea  above  them 
frequently  appears  covered  with  broad  flakes  of  fire. 
(Houel,  Voy,  PicL  de  SicHe^  ii.  135.)  Nearer  to  Lisca 
Bianca,  the  heat  of  the  water,  at  the  depth  of  22  feet, 
was  observed  to  be  105^,  and  at  the  surface  84°.    At 


eruptions  take  place  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  varying 
from  three  to  eight  minutes,  according  to  the  season  or 
state  of  the  weather.  In  winter  and  bad  weather  the 
energy  of  the  volcano  seems  increased.  The  crater  is 
situated  on  the  West  of  the  Island,  about  a  third  of  the 
way  down  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Between 
the  two  peaks  of  the  Monte  Schicciola,  Captain  Smith 
(p.  250)  found  the  traces  of  a  crater  which  escaped  the 
observation  of  Dolomieu.  (Voy.  118.)  The  interior  of 
the  active  crater  may  be  seen  distinctly  from  the  heights 
above  it.  It  is  about  170  yards  in  diameter.  (Smith, 
p.  254.)  The  bottom  of  it  is  formed  of  an  ignited  sub* 
stance,  apparently  in  fusion,  constantly  undulating  ainl 
heaving  up  and  down  within  the  crater,  through  a  space 
of  20  or  SO  feet.  It  bursts  periodically,  aa  if  by  the  col- 
lection of  elastic  vapours,  and  throws  up  red-hot  stones, 
ashes,  and  sand  to  a  height  varying  from  50  to  500  or 
1000  feet ;  a  strong,  sulphureous  smell  being  emitted 
at  the  same  time.  In  general,  the  stones  thrown  up 
diverge  moderately,  as  in  a  pyrotechnical  display,  and 
fall  back  again  within  the  limits  of  the  crateri  cxoepi  oa 
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UPARI.  the  side  towards  the  sea,  on  which  they  roll  down  the 
declivity  and  hound  to  some  distance  in  the  water.  The 
eruption  is  always  accompanied  by  a  low,  murmuring 
noise,  and  a  broad  mass  of  blue  flame,  which  remains 
steady  for  a  minute  or  too  and  is  then  suddenly  extin- 
^ished  ;  but  neither  the  flames  nor  the  candescence  of 
Uie  stones  can  be  seen  in  the  daytime. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Lipari  Islands,  whereinNature 
exhibits  her  most  wonderful  and  terrific  phenomena, 
should  be  peopled,  by  superstition,  with  legions  of  sprites 
and  demons.  From  the  remotest  times  the  Sicilian 
Islands  seem  to  have  been  the  seat  of  enchantments. 
Here  were  the  Cyclopes,  Mulciber  himself,  and  his  manu- 
factory of  thunderbolts.  The  sprites  which  haunted 
Lipari  disturbed  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants  by  strange 
noises,  and  oflen  decoyed  the  incautious  with  fires 
lighted  on  purpose,  in  order  to  hurl  them  from  the  preci- 
pices into  the  sea.  San  Calogero,  as  we  have  se«n,  chased 
the  devils  from  Lipari  to  Volcano,  and  thence  to  Vul- 
canello ;  and  in  this  tradition  we  may  perhaps  trace 
the  order  in  which  the  subterranean  fires  of  these  Islands 
successively  became  active.  But  for  some  centuries 
back  the  demons  appear  to  have  fixed  on  Stromboli  as 
their  head-quarters.  "  Strombolo,**  says  an  old  writer, 
(The  Volcanos^  or  Jire'Vomiting  Mountains,  1669,)  ••  is 
a  place  so  fiill  of  horrors  to  the  neighbouring  islanders, 
that  many  of  the  ignoranter  Roman  Catholicks  conceive 
it,  and  such  like  places,  to  be  the  jaws  of  Hell  itself,  and 
that  within^  the  damned  souls  are  tormented.*'  Who  has 
not  heard  of  the  fate  of  a  celebrated  biscuit- baker  in 
Wapping,  of  the  last  gfeneration,  whose  corporal  like- 
ness was  seen  conducted  to  the  brink  of  the  crater  and 
ilung  in  by  one  of  Satan's  imps,  as  is  well  known  to  all 
the  fleet  ?  The  fact  is  even  said  to  have  been  proved 
judicially.  The  same  story,  it  is  true,  may  be  traced 
further  back.  In  1687,  as  Lieutenant- General  Cockburn 
(Voyage^  vol.  ii.  p.  335)  relates,  an  action  was  brought 
in  the  King's  Bench,  by  a  lady  named  Booty,  against 
Captain  Baruaby,  the  commander  of  a  merchant  vessel, 
for  slanderous  words  spoken  of  her  departed  spouse. 
The  captain,  it  appears,  while  on  shore  at  Stromboli, 
with  some  of  his  crew,  saw  two  persons  running  towards 
him  ;  he  who  ran  in  front,  dressed  in  gray,  was  recog- 
nised to  be  old  Booty ;  the  gentleman  who  chased  him 
wore  a  neat  suit  of  black,  and  though  none  of  the  party 
knew  him  personally,  yet  all  had  a  vague  recollection  of 
having  seen  him  somewhere.  Old  Booty  was  driven 
into  the  crater,  and  the  affair,  which  had  been  seen  by 
all  the  crew,  was  carefully  noted  in  the  ship's  journals. 
At  the  trial  in  Banco^  the  clothes  which  Mr.  Booty  had 
on  at  the  time  of  his  death  were  produced,  and  positively 
sworn  to  by  the  defendant  and  his  ship's  company,  as 
the  identical  suit  he  wore  at  Stromboli.  On  comparing^ 
also,  the  time  of  Mr.  Booty's  death  with  the  log-book, 
there  was  found  to  be  a  difference  of  only  two  minutes, 
which  we  may  therefore  conclude  to  be  the  time  requisite 
for  the  Diabolical  flight  from  London  to  Stromboli.  In 
fine,  the  evidence  of  the  ship's  journal  appeared  to  the 
Court  so  conclusive,  that  the  defendant  got  a  verdict. 
This  case,  we  suspect,  is  not  in  the  books,  and  General 
Cockburn,  who  does  not  name  his  authority,  probably 
drew  it  from  no  more  authentic  a  source  than  the  Naval 
Chronicle.  On  the  Clyde,  the  same  story  is  told  of  Sir 
Alexander  Montgomery  ;  the  tyrant,  perhaps,  of  some  of 
the  Western  Lochs.  Here,  however,  the  convict  and 
his  infernal  guide  were  seen  rolling  swiftly  over  the  sea 
in  a  kind  of  car,  and  upon  being  hailed  in  the  usual 


terms,  "  Where  from  and  where  to  ?"  the  reply  wiis»    UPARf. 
••  Prom  the  Clyde  to  Stromboli." 

Few  tales  of  superstition  are  at  the  present  day  so 
generally  believed  as  the  preceding  one  ;  seamen  for  the 
most  part  give  it  implicit  credit.  Yet  notwithstanding  the 
multitude  of  details  ingeniously  put  together,  the  ground- 
work of  the  story  is  extremely  ill-contrived.     The  ano- 
maly of  a  personal  Action  brought  by  a  representative, 
and  of  damages  sued  for  on  the  part  of  the  dead,  are  not 
the  only  legal  absurdities  which  it  involves.  The  popular 
Sicilian  novel,  fi^m  which  our  sailors  have  borrowed  the 
outlines  of  the  preceding  story,  is  remarkable,  we  are 
informed,  for  the  vividness  and  the  feeling  with  which 
the  catastrophe  is  described.    Tlie  sufierer  in  this  case 
is  a  dissolute  nobleman  of  Palermo,  and  instead  of  being 
driven  at  once  into  the  flames,  he  is  led  round  and  round 
the  mountain  with  a  long  procession  of  devils,  till  he 
gains  the  summit,  whence  he  is  hurled  into  the  abyss. 
Tlie  rudiment  of  this  tale,  and  the  first  step,  perhaps, 
toward  finding  a  hero  for  it  on  the  Thames,  may  be 
found  in  old  Sandys.  (Travds,  1673,  book  iv.  p.  194.)  Sudys. 
"  When  I  was  in  Naples,"  says  that  traveller,  "  it  was 
told  me  by  a  Countryman  of  ours,  and  an  old  pensioner 
of  the  Pope's,  that  when  he  was  a  youth  in  the  days  of 
King   Henry,  it  was  then  bruited  generally  through 
England,  that  Mr.  Gresham,  the  merchant,  setting  sail 
from  Palermo,  where  there  then  dwelt  one  Antonio, 
called  ^  rich,  who  at  one  time  had  two  Kingdoms 
mortgaged  unto  him  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  being 
crossed  by  contrary  winds,  was  constrained  to  anchor 
under  the  lee  of  this  Island  of  Strombolo.    Now  about 
mid-day,  when  for  certain  hours  it  accustomedly  forbears 
to  flame,  he  ascended  the  mountain  with  eight  sailors, 
and  approaching  as  near  the  vent  as  they  durst,  among 
other  noises  they  heard  a  voice  aloud,  '  Dispatch !  dis- 
patch !  the  rich  Antonio  is  coming.'    Terrified  herewith 
they  descended,  and  anon  the  mountain  again  evaporated 
fire.     But  from  so  dismal  a  place  they  made  all  the  haste 
they  could,  when  the  wind  still  thwarting  their  course, 
and  desiriqg  to  know  more  of  the  matter,  they  returned 
to  Palenno,  and  forthwith  inquiring  of  Antonio,  it  was 
told  that  he  was  dead,  and  computing  the  time  did  find 
it  agree  with  the  very  instant  that  the  voice  was  heard 
by  them.     Gresham  reported  this,  at  his  return,  to  the 
King,  and  the  mariners  being  called  before  him,  con- 
firmed by  oath  the  narrative.     In  Gresham  himself,  as 
the  gentleman  said,   (for  I   no   otherwise  report,)  it 
wrought  so  deep  an  impression,  that  he  gave  over  all 
traffick,  distributing  his  goods,  part  to  his  kinsfolkes, 
and  the  rest  to  good  and  public  uses,  retaining  only  a 
competency  for  himself,  and  so  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  solitary  devotion."      The  biographers  of  Gresham 
have  overlooked  this  popular  story  respecting  the  origin 
of  his  charitable  bequests.    Only  one  word  more  respect- 
ing the  fires  of  Stromboli,  and  the  brimstone  eruptions 
of  ill-natured  superstition.     Count  Gamba  relates,  in 
his  Narrative  of  Lord  Byron*9  last  Voyetge  to  Chreece^ 
(1825,  p.  16,)  that  his  lordship  sailed  very  near  Strom- 
boli, on  a  clear  night ;  but  that  he  was  disappointed  in 
his  earnest  wish  to  see  an  eruption.     This   unusual 
cessation  of  the  volcano  has  been  ascribed  by  many  to 
Uie  Satanic  influence  of  the  noble  Poet ;  but  it  will  be 
more  natural,   though   less  edifying,  to  suppose  that 
Lord  Byron's  vessel  did  not  visit  the  Western  side  of 
the  island,  or  that  from  the  weakness  of  the  eruption, 
as  is  oflen  the  case,  the  stones  thrown  up  did  not  clear 
the  outer  edge  of  the  crater. 
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UP ARl.  In  Stromboli  cultivaiioD  extends  a  long  wny  up  the 
mountain.  The  soil  is  a  rich  black  mould,  produeiag* 
wine,  capers,  cotton,  prickly- pears,  &c.  in  abundance. 
The  inhabilaiUs,  above  2100  in  number,  are  governed 
by  a  curate.  Their  hedges  are  made  of  cane  reeds, 
which  are  useful  for  training  their  vines.  Th«  houses 
are  all  low,  in  order  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the  winds, 
which  now,  as  in  days  of  yore,  seem  to  have  their  head- 
quarters  here.  On  the  North  side  of  the  Island  is  the 
insulated  rock  called  Slrombolino  or  Stromboluzzo^ 
about  240  feet  high,  and  resembling  a  sliip  with  her 
8tudding*sails  set.  The  sea  here  is  so  rough,  that  it  is 
said  to  beat  half  way  up  this  rock.  The  shores  of  Strom- 
boli are  every  where  bold,  generally  from  four  to  twenty 
fathoms  close  to  land,  but  on  the  West,  immediately 
wider  the  crater,  the  depth  near  shore  is  from  sixty^five 
to  ninety  fathoms. 

There  is  abundance  of  good  fish  round  the  Lipari 
Islands,  but  the  want  of  harbours,  and  a  tempestuous 
sea,  deter  the  people  from  the  avocation  of  fishing.  The 
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paper-nautilus  is  often  seen  here,  and  the PifMMBrmcF-    U 
rina^  a  gigantic  muscle,  which,  from  the  fine  thread  by 
which  it  is  attached,  is  not  unaptly  called  the  marine  ^^ 
silkworm,  is  taken  among  the  rocks :  gloves  are  made  ^^ 
of  its    glossy    byssus.     Hawk's-bill  turtles  also  visit 
these  Islands,  and  a  species  of  large  sea-birds,  called 
Corvacci,   with    partridges    in    abundance,   afibrd    the 
islanders  an  opportunity   of  tasting  the  pleasures   of 
sporting.     There  are  several  species  of  sexpenta  hcfra». 
but  none  of  them  are  venomous. 

Dolomieu,  Voy€tge  aux  lies  de  Lipmri,  1783;  Bfy- 
done,  Tour^  S^'c,  2  vols.  1773;  Borch,  Letlra  mat  la 
Sicile,  1782;  Sails  Merschens, Bey trUge  zur  Nalurlickai 
und  Oekonomiiclien  Kentnist  dcM  Kouigrdch  SiciUtn^  2 
vols.  1798  ;  Spallaiizuiii,  Voyage  dans  les  Deux  Sidles^ 
6  vols.  1819  ;  HoueU  Voyage  PiUorcsgue  dans  les  Tlu  de 
Sicile,  Sfc,  4  vols.  1782—1789;  Smith,  JJfciwoir  cf  a 
Survey  of  Sicily^  1824;  Lieutenant4jeneralCcM:klMinit 
Voyage  to  Cadiz,  8fc,  2  vols.  1815.  f  . 


LIPARIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Diadel" 
phia^  order  Decandria^  natural  order  LeguminoscB, 
Generic  character  :  calyx  five-clefl,  lower  segment  elon- 
gated ;  corolla,  lower  part  of  the  wings  two"4obed ; 
stamens  with  tliree  short  teeth ;  pod  ovate. 

Thirteen  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

LIPARUS,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  Tetramerous^ 
Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Curculio- 
nidtBy  established  by  Olivier. 

Generic  character.  Club  of  the  antenna  commencing 
at  the  eighth  joint ;  chin  large ;  muzzle  not  received  in 
a  groove  in  the  free  sternum  ;  feet  not  formed  for 
jumping ;  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  tarsi  two-lobed, 
and  the  antenna  curved. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L,  Germanicus,  a  Black 
Beetle,  found  not  uncommonly  near  London. 

LIPOTHYMY,  Fr.  lipothamie ;  Gr.  Xenroevfua, 
\eiw'€iv,  to  leave  or  quit,  and  Ovfi9b^  the  mind. 

A  swooning,  wherein  the  patient  seems  dead.  Cot- 
grave  :  L  e,  wherein  his  soul  seems  to  have  left  him. 

In  /ipoihftmet  or  swoundin^  he  used  the  fricalion  of  this  fiof er 
(the  nng-floger)  with  saffron  and  gold. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.     Vulgar  Errours,  book  iv.  ch.  iv. 

LIPPIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Didynanda^ 
order  Angiospermia,  Generic  character :  flowers  capi- 
tate ;  calyx  four -toothed,  roundish,  erect,  compressed, 
membranaceous ;  corolla  fouE-clefl,  funnel-shaped ;  drupe 
dry,  one-seeded,  slender,  covered  by  the  calyx  ;  nuts 
two,  one-seeded. 

Five  species,  natives  of  central  America. 

LIPPITUDE,  Fr.  lippitude ;  It.  Uppitudine ;  Lat. 
lippitudo ;  lippus^  from  Xeifi-eiv,  fundere^  stiHare^  to 
pour,  to  drop  ;  because  the  eyes  drop  tears. 

A  running  of  the  eyes,  blear-eyed ness. 

Those  [diseases]  that  are  infectious,  are ;  First,  such  as  are  chiefly 
in  the  spirits,  and  not  so  much  in  the  humours  -,  and  therefore  pass 
easily  from  body  to  body :  such  are  pestilences,  iippitudesj  and  such 
like.  Bacon,     Natural  Hittoryy  Cent.  iii.  sec.  297. 

LIPURA,  from  the  Greek  \c17rovpo9,  which  wants  a 
tail,  IHig.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  family  Lamnunguia,  order  Pachydennata,  class 
Mammalia. 

Generic  character.     Incisive  teeth,  two  above,  four 


below,  obliquely  truncated,  and  having  a  very  sharp 
cutting  edge ;  no  cuspid  teeth  ;  molars  complicated  ; 
muzzle  sharp  ;  body  clothed  with  hair,  and  tailless ; 
feet  fit  for  walking,  four-toed,  the  toes  provided  with 
nails. 

The  existence  of  this  genus  has  been  denied  by  Cu- 
vier,  as  he  is  aware  only  of  one  known  specimen.  Tea^ 
minck,  however,  considers  it  established. 

luFusco-Cinerea^  l\\\g.\  HyraxHudsonius,  Bchmheri 
Tailless  Marmot.  It  has  a  general  resemUante  to  th» 
Earless  Marmot,  Pen. ;  Arctomys  CitUlus^  of  Gtnelin. 
The  head  and  body  are  cinereous-brown,  and  the  ends 
of  the  hairs  white.     Native  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

See  Illiger,  Prodromus  Mammalium;  PennmnU 
History  of  Quadrupeds. 


LI'QUATE,  V. 
Liqujl'tion, 
Li'quefy, 
Liquefi'able, 
Liqubpa'ction, 
Li'quid,  adj. 
Li'i^uiD,  n. 
Li'quidate, 
Liqui'ditv, 
Li'quioness, 
Li'quor,  v. 
Li'<2U0R,  n. 


> 


Fr.  liquide,  liqueur ;  It.  Uqmidc^ 

liquere;  Sp.  liquido,  lecor ;  LaC 
liquidusy  liquor,  from  liquture^  to 
melt;  and  this  Vossius  derives 
from  the  old  Lat.  word  lix,  whidi 
he  contends  signified  tDoter^  and 
hence  liquare,  to  reduce  to  watei^ 
or  to  a  fluid  state. 

To  liquate  or  liquefy^  to  dis* 
solve,  to  melt. 

Liquid;    watery  or  fluids  dis- 
solved,   melted ;    fluent, 
clearly  and  easily ;  diluted,  thin. 

To  liquidate;  to  clear  off,  and,  thus,  to  diminiah>  to 
lesiien. 

Whaone  that  April  with  bbi  shuures  sote 
The  droughte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote 
And  bathed  every  \eine  in  swich  /icour, 
Of  whiche  vertue  enjjendred  is  the  flour. 

Chaucer.     The  Canterbury  Tmlet.     Prohgme^y.^ 

Yea  though  he  go  vpo  the  playne  and  iiquule  water  which  wiB  r«- 
ceaue  no  stepe. 

Tyndali.     Workes,  fol.  265.     Answer  tu  Thomas 


Tiie  disposition  not  to  litiuefie  proceedeth  from  the  easic 
of  the  spirits,  whereby  the  grosser  parts  contract. 

Bacon.     Natural  Histurtf,  Cent.  ix.  sec  840. 

IJquf/iable,  and  not  litfuefinUe^  proceed  fn)m  these  causes :  H^msim 
factin  is  e\er  caused  by  the  detention  of  the  spirits,  which  pUf 
within  the  body,  and  open  it.  Jd*     A 
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|UOR.      Ordinary  Htfuatiom  in  wax  and  oily  bodies  i^  made  by  a  gentler 
.       hnt,  where  the  oil  and  salt,  the  fixed'  and  fluid  principles,  will  aot 

ICEUS.  eaaily  separate. 

!Sir  Thomas  Brown.     Fulyar  Errourgy  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

Aod  cart-vkheeles  squeak  not  when  they  are  iiqttored.  • 

Baam.    Aaturai  Huturt/^  Cent.  ii.  lec.  117. 

The  lonjrer  malt  or  herbs  or  the  like,  nre  infused  in  li^uour,  the 
thick  and  troubled  the  tiquour  is  :  but  the  longer  they  be  decocted 

k  Um  tifmmr,  the  clearer  it  is. 

JJ.     lb.  Cent.  iv.  sec.  303. 

CoMlrarte  to  tlie  nature  of  other  /iquid  substaocea,  whose  groonds 
Md  laexo  doo  geoerallie  ttetile  downe^%anIi. 

llo/inthfd.     The  Description  of  England,  ch.  vi. 

Ye  DOW  with  liquid  arnia  embrace  the  wand'ring  shore. 

Drayton.     Poltf-olbion^  song  6. 

The  tpiritii,  for  their  hffttidityy  are  more  incapable  than  the  fluid 
Medium,  which  is  the  conveyer  of  sound)*,  to  persevere  in  the  coii- 
iioucd  repetition  of  vocal  airs.  Olanvil/e. 

If  the  saltn  be  not  drawn  forth  before  the  clay  w  baked,  they  are 
JMt  to  liquate.  Woodward.     On  Fouilt. 

Round  as  a  globe,  and  Hquor'd  every  chink, 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  beitind  his  link. 

Drtfden.     Absalom  and  AchitopheL 

•  The  fields  of  titfuid  air,  incloaioe  all. 
Surround  the  compass  ^tf  tliis  earthly  hall. 

///.     O'  1 7.     Metamorphoses^  book  i. 

la  oil  of  ani«eeds,  which  I  drew  l)olh  with  and  without  fermenta  • 
^•fi,  I  observed  the  whule  \nA\  of  the  oil  in  a  cool  place  to  thicken 
MuXo  the  consi<'enrr  and  appearanrf*  of  \%h>(e  butter,  which,  with  the 
9«ast  heat,  resumed  \u  former  lijuidnru. 

Bnyie.      tf'trks,  \ol.  i.  p.  Mft.      The  Sceptical  Chymist, 

I  'Hieir  jjtonv  ribs 

And  min'rtl  bo\vrl<.  liqu*Jifd  hy  fir*», 
O'erwhelm  the  fiel«l»,  by  Nature  left  unblesVd. 

(ilovrr.     The  Atheniady  book  i. 

A  fermented  li^rtour,  ft>r  exam  pic.  whi«'h  is  c«II<»d  l>eer,  but  which, 
it  is  made  of  molasses,  heirs  \ery  little  resemblance  to  our  beer, 
•  Gon!»iderablc  part  of  the  common  drink  of  the  people  ia 
Himth.      H'laith  of  Sat  ions  j  book  v.  ch.  iii. 
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I'll?  i-n»  his  lipt  e^sayM 


The  moiotenin;;  litfunl.  Irom  t^e  neiKhlmuring  shade 

A  runtic  starting;  swit'u  iii>i  courier  tuok, 

Leapt  on  his  b»«:k.  and  turi'tl  bin  fioin  the  brook. 

Ilntjr.      Orfntuln  Furioto,  book  xxii.  1.  88. 

The  injiect  youth  arc  on  tin'  wiiijj, 
Eager  to  last**  iht*  h<'r.'«Ml  sprinj;. 
And  float  anii<l  the  /ijntrf  uoom. 

(fray.     Ode  on  the  Spring, 

A  senseless  jumble,  soon  Hpn-lntrd  bv  a  more  CRrej,Mous  act  of 
"lr,  the  Kinp  with  his  ou  n  ham!  crowning  tlu*  voting  Duke  of  War- 
'  King  of  the  I<4e  of  Wieht. 

H'ulpoie,     AntcdotfM  of  Painting ^  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  68. 

LIQUID AMBAR,  iti  Botany^  a  peniis  of  the  class 
^onoecia,  order  Potyajuhia,  natural  onler  Amentacetc. 
eneric   cliaracter :    male   flower,  catkin    conical,    cn- 
rcled  by  a  four-leaved  involucre  ;  filaments  numerous  : 
flower,    catkin    plobnlar,    encircled    by  a  fbur- 
ved  involucre  ;  calyx  one-leaved,  two-flowered ;  cap- 
iiles  two,  one-eel  ltd,  many-seeded. 
Two  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Mexico. 
IjIRCEUS,  in  Zonhsy,  a  c:cnus  odsapodous  Crui' 
eea,  established  by  Ratitiesque. 
Generic  character.     Antrnttee  four,  two   upper  very 
larpre,   foimed  of  fotir  larpfc  joints,  augmented   in  size 
towards  the  top,  and  terminating^  with   many  rmaller, 
the  two  lower  shorter  than  the  head;  head  rounded; 
€yes  rounds    lateral;    feet   clawless;    hody  pinnatifid, 
formed  of  seven    rinrps,  without   lateral   scales ;    tail 
ItTge,  roanded,  with  appendoges  beneath. 


Kaflnesque  describes  a  single  species,  L.  fintinaJvi^  L1RCBUS. 
found  at  Lexington,  United   States.     It  is  nearly  allied 
to  Ottdbtn. 

LIRIODENDRON,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Pofyattdria,  order  Polygynia,  natural  order  Magnolite. 
Generic  character:  calyx  three  -  leaved ;  corolla,  petals 
six ;  samarie  imbricated  into  a  cone ;  capsule  one  or 
two  seeded,  not  bursting,  attenuated. 

Four  species,  natives  of  North  America,  China,  and 
Amboyna.  The  beautiful  L.  tulipifera,  or  Tulip-tree, 
is  a  native  of  Carolina ;  as  it  is  hardy,  and  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  small  trees,  it  is  worthy  of  more 
general  cultivation  in  this  Country  than  it  has  hitherto 
received. 

LIRIOPE,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Hextm^ 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character :  calyx  an 
ovate  sheath,  small,  incurved  ;  corolla  inferior,  beU- 
fhaped,  spreading,  deeply  six-clefl ;  filaments  inserted 
into  the  receptacle ;  style  thick,  furrowed ;  stigma 
simple ;  berry  ovate,  smooth  ;  one  seed,  ovate. 

One  species,  L.  apicata,  native  of  China.  Lou- 
reiro. 

LISBON,  the  Capital  of  Portugal,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth, 
in  latitude  38°  42'  North,  and  longitude  9°  8'  West  from 
Greenwich.  It  is  opeti  to  the  river  on  the  South-East, 
and  sheltered  on  the  North-West  by  mountains.  The  Origin, 
ancient  name  of  this  city  was  Oliwpa,  atid  the  first  in- 
habitants, it  has  been  conjectured,  were  certain  PhcBni- 
cian  colonists,  who,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  maritime 
and  commercial  adventures,  had  selected  the  fine  posi- 
tion on  which  Lisbon  stands  as  ])0ssessing  all  the  advan- 
tages which  could  recoinmeiid  a  new  settlement  on  the 
remotest  part  of  the  European  Continent.  The  Moors, 
upon  their  conquest  of  the  Coimtry,  changed  the  name 
into  Lisiboa  or  Lisboa.  In  the  subsequent  wars  between 
that  people  and  the  Christians,  it  was  alternately  lost 
and  won ;  and  afterwards  continued  many  years  a  port 
of  considerable  consequence  before  it  became  the  Capital 
of  the  Kingdom.  This  distinction  was  not  conferred 
upon  it  till  the  beginning  of  the  XVI th  century,  when 
King  Emantiel  made  it  his  residence,  and  the  scene  of 
preparation  for  those  expeditions  of  trade  and  discovery 
which  characterised  the  Portuguese  at  that  early*period. 
From  that  moment  Lisbon  rose  into  importance  not 
only  as  the  seat  of  the  Court,  but  as  the  principal  mer- 
cantile station  under  a  Goveniment  whidi  had  the 
wisdom  to  identify  its  own  greatness  with  the  success  of 
commerce  and  navigation. 

At  a  distance,  and  particularly  when  crossing  the 
Tagus  from  the  South-East,  Lisbon  presents  a  pic- 
turesque and  even  a  magnificent  appearance  ;  the  great 
body  of  water,  the  number  of  ships  which  lie  at  anchor 
and  cover  it  like  a  forest,  the  city  itself  extending  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre  along  successive  elevations, 
the  hills  in  the  back-ground  covered  with  villas,  churches, 
and  olive  plantations,  all  concur  to  form  a  scene  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  It  has  been  alleged,  indeed,  by  a 
recent  author,  that  the  magnificence  of  the  Tagus  and 
of  the  Portuguese  metropolis  is  generally  overrated. 
"  He  who  has  seen  London  from  Greenwich  Park,"  Described 
says  Mr.  Matthews,  "  may  sun'ey  without  any  great  ^y  Mat- 
astonishment  the  Capital  of  Portugal.  The  finest  fea-  ^**^'^'' 
ture  is  the  river,  compared  with  which  the  Thames  sinks 
into  insignificance.  Each  side  has  its  pectiliar  beauties, 
and  I  doubt  whether  the  lefl  bank,  with  its  vineyanL* 
and  orange-groves,  does  not  attract  the  eye  as  much  as 
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USBON.  the  right  on  which  the  town  siaiidfl."— **  Though  tra- 
^^y^^  vellers  may  have  exaggerated  the  beauties  of  the  view 
of  the  river,  I  have  seen  no  description  that  does  justice 
to  the  indescribable  nastiness  of  the  town.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  view  from  the  river  as  magnificent^  but  I 
believe  (he  true  epithet  would  have  been  imposing  ;  for 
it  is  mere  deceit  and  delusion ;  the  pralige  vanii^es  at 
once  on  landing;  and  the  gay  and  glittering  city 
proves  to  be  a  painted  sepulchre.  Filth  and  beastli- 
ness assault  you  at  every  turn,  in  their  most  loathsome 
and  disgusting  shapes.  In  yielding  to  first  impres- 
sions, one  is  generally  led  to  exaggerate ;  but  the  abo- 
minations of  Lisbon  are  incapable  of  exaggeration." — 
**  At  present  the  only  scavengers  are  the  dogs,  which 
roam  about  the  streets  in  hordes^  without  homes  or 
masters,  seeking  what  they  may  devour.  And,  indeed, 
where  all  sorts  of  filth  and  offal  are  thrown  into  the 
street  till  they  shall  be  carried  by  the  next  showers  into 
the  Tagus,  the  dogs  are  not  without  their  use ;  and  the 
legislature  has  not  been  wholly  inattentive  to  their 
accommodation.  There  is  an  old  law  obliging  certain 
trades  to  keep  a  vessel  of  water  at  the  doors  of  their 
houses  for  the  refreshment  of  these  freebooters.  Canine 
madness  is  almost  unknown  here,  and  it  is  well  that  it 
is  so.  Upon  the  whole  the  dogs  behave  very  well,  ex- 
cept to  one  another;  but  it  is  uphill  work  to  a  new 
settler,  for  he  must  fight  his  way." — "  Nothing  can  be 
more  dreary  than  the  streets  of  Lisbon  at  night.  No 
part  of  the  town  is  regularly  lighted.  The  Virgin  and 
the  Saints  engross  the  few  lamps,  which  here  and  there 
give  a  gleam  of  light.  Amongst  dirt,  dogs,  and  dark- 
ness, it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  it  fares  with  the  stranger 
groping  his  way  through  the  streets  at  night.  The 
police  of  Lisbon,  so  far  as  it  effects  the  suppression  of 
disturbances  in  the  streets,  and  the  maintenance  of  public 
decency,  is  extremely  good.  One  is  struck  with  the 
entire  absence  of  all  external  symptoms  uf  the  vices  and 
immoralities  which  might  be  expected  to  prevail  in  a 
metropolis  and  seaport  in  this  Southern  latitude.  These 
regulations,  though  they  may  not  be  suflQcient  to  coun- 
teract the  vicious  propensities  of  human  nature,  must 
be  of  some  use ;  and  I  think  we  should  do  well  to  imi- 
tate them  in  our  own  metropolis  ;  for  *  how  of^  the  sight 
of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  makes  ill  deeds  done  !'  Thus 
far  the  police  is  g^od  ;  but  for  the  prevention  of  crimes, 
or  for  inquiry  into  the  perpetrators  of  them,  it  is  of  little 
service.  The  lower  orders  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
a  large  clasp-knife,  with  the  open  blade  concealed  under 
the  right  sleeve,  and,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  assassina- 
tions are  by  no  means  uncommon.** 
Divisions.  Lisbon  lies  along  the  river  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon, 
four  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  a  mile  to  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  breadth.  It  is  unfortified  and  open  on  all 
sides :  even  the  ancient  wall  which  divided  the  Eastern 
and  Western  parts  of  the  town  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  earthquake  in  1755,  and  but  few 
fragments  of  it  now  remain.  The  only  military  defence  is 
a  small  castle  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  some 
batteries  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  Capital  is 
usually  distinguished  as  consisting  of  three  parts,  called 
Alfama^  Bairro  Alto,  and  Melo.  It  has  likewise  three 
suburbs,  Junqueiro,  Alcantara,  and  Campo  Grande ;  to 
which  may  be  added  Belem,  a  pleasant  town  imme- 
diately adjoining  Lisbon  on  the  West.  This  last  place  en- 
joys a  pure  air  and  delightful  prospect,  and  has  on  that 
account  been  long  selected  as  the  residence  of  the  Court. 
Besides  the  divbions  just  mentioned,  there  is  one  founded 


on  the  nature  of  the  situation  of  Lisbon.  TheCity  stands  usBOi 
on  three  hills  ;  the  most  Westerly  of  which  is  sepsnted  wyw 
only  by  a  small  stream  from  Belem.  Prior  to  175B,  this 
section  of  the  town  was  covered  almost  entirely  by  gul- 
dens and  corn-fields,  but  having  been  less  exposed  than 
the  more  Eastern  portion  to  the  shock  of  the  great  earth- 
quake, it  then  obtained  a  preference  which  it  has  ever 
since  enjoyed.    Another  inducement  for  building  here 
is  the  purity  of  the  air,  which  has  secured  for  this  qaa^ 
ter  the  name  of  Buenot  Ayrea.    The  streets,  howeTer, 
are  narrow,  irregular,  and  rather  mean  in  thor  appear- 
ance,  which  has  prevented  the  most  healthy  part  of  the 
town  from  becoming  the  most  fashionable.   The  second 
eminence,  which  is  divided  from  the  first  by  a  nmow 
valley,  is  covered  with  the  principal  and  most  crowded 
part  of  the  city,  the  Eastern  declivity  of  which  was  the 
scene  of  most  horror  and  suffering  at  the  period  of  the 
great  earthquake.       The  town  is  here  at  its  utmost 
breadth,  and  contains,  of  course,  the  largest  Squares, 
the  public  walks,  and  the  most  splendid  national  edi- 
fices.   The  third  hill  is  rendered  conspicnons  by  the 
castle,   which   rises  upon  its  summit;  but  in  other 
respects  it  merits  little  attention,  as  the  streets  with 
which  its  sides  are  covered  exhibit  the  most  melancholy 
tokens  of  neglect  and  poverty. 

The  Pla9a  do  Commercio  is  situated  near  the  hsr-  PnHie 
hour;  it  is  large,  and  adorned  with  fine  boilings  onbi^"^ 
three  sides,  the  fourth  being  open  towards  the  river.  In 
the  Rocio,  the  larger  of  these  two  Squares,  the  Autos 
da  F^  were  formerly  exhibited ;  and,  at  the  present 
day,  one  side  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  buildings  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  display  some  degree  of  taste. 
From  the  Rocio,  no  fewer  than  ten  streets  are  said  to 
radiate. 

It  has  been   remarked  of  Lisbon  that  it  does  not 
abound  in  specimens  of  the  Fine  Arts.    Among  the 
houses  of  the  Nobility,   many  are  stately  and  e?eD 
splendid,  but  in  general  they  are  built  without  any  regard 
to  the  rules  of  architectural  elegance  or  taste.    The 
same  observation  applies  to  the  churches,  even  to  those 
which  are  the  most  richly  ornamented.    There  are  in 
all  not  fewer  than  forty  parish  Churches,  besides  ahout 
a  hundred  chapels  and  seventy-five  convents  or  monas- 
teries.    The  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral  or  pa- 
triarchal church,  the  Royal  monastery  of  Bclcm,  Ibe 
church  of  St.  Roque,  the  property  of  the  Jesuits,  end 
the  New  Church,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  largest 
structure  raised  in  Lisbon  since  the  era  of  the  great 
earthquake.  But  of  architectural  curiosities  the grestal  is  A^ 
the  aqueduct,  which,  though  not  to  be  compared  to  minj  ^w**^ 
others  in  length,  passes  in  one  part  through  a  tunnel, 
and  in  another  across  a  deep  ravine.     We  shall  give  the 
description  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Matthews.     "The  road 
to  Cintra  carried  me  near  to  the  great  aqueduct  of 
Alcantara,  the  work  of  Manuel  de  Maya*  in  1738,  which 
stretches  across  a  wide  and  deep  valley  by  a  range  of 
thirty-five  arches.     The  centre  one  of  these  is  said  to 
be  the  highest  arch  in  the  world,  and  the  view  from  the 
ground,  looking  upwards  at  it,  is  beyond  measure  graM 
and  imposing.     The  width  is  107  French  feet,  and  the 
height  230.     I  paced  the  whole  range  of  the  aqueduct, 
across  which  there  is  a  fine  stone- walk  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  protected  by  a  parapet.  ^  This  vast 
work,  while  it  remains  a  monument  of  the  industry  of 
the  Portuguese,  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the) 
were — as  the  Ancients  also  are  supposed  to  have  been— 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  hydraulics,  which  bate 
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LISBON,  every  trhere  else  superseded  the  necessity  of  such  stu- 
^^^/-m^  pendous  structures.  Still,  in  point  of  architectural 
grandeur  and  ma^ificence,  it  is  a  just  source  of  national 
pride  ;  and  in  a  Country  where  so  few  great  undertak- 
ings, unconnected  with  Religion,  are  brought  to  perfec* 
tion,  it  stands  like  the  great  GuUiyer  among  the  pigmies 
of  Lilliput. 
Public  insti.  ^^  ^^^  public  institutions  of  Lisbon  one  of  the  prin- 
lutions.  eipal  is  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded,  in  1779,  by 
the  Duke  of  Lafoens,  and  subsequently  extended  by  aid 
from  the  Government.  A  Geographical  Academy  was 
founded  the  same  year.  There  are,  besides,  the  College 
of  Nobles,  the  Royal  Marine  Academy,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fortifications  ;  but  the  want  of  funds  and  the 
\insettled  state  of  the  political  administration  have  had 
an  unfavourable  effect  upon  all  establishments  for  public 
education,  whether  for  Military,  Civil,  or  Ecclesiastical 
purposes.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Observatories  are 
destitute  of  instruments,  and  the  Libraries  ill  supplied  with 
books  i  the  Botanical  Gardens  are  fast  running  wild ;  the 
-Museums  of  Natural  History  obtain  no  recent  specimens; 
and  the  Chemical  Laboratories  are  become  inactive  for 
want  of  apparatus.  Literature  meets  with  no  encourage- 
ment, and  the  efforts  of  genius  are  viewed  with  suspicion. 
Character  of  "^^  Portuguese  character  appears  to  less  advantage 
the  inhabit-  ^^  ^^^^  Capital  than  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
North,  which,  however  backward  in  point  of  education, 
furnished  to  our  English  army,  in  the  late  war,  many  in-, 
tarepid recruits.  A  blind  superstition,  a  careless  indifference 
Uo  Civil  rights,  an  unmanly  submission  to  arbitrary 
power,  and  a  treacherous,  vindictive  temper  have  been 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon.  Num- 
bers of  them  are  seen  at  all  times  of  the  day  kneeling 
,  in  the  streets  before  figures  of  the  Virgin,  our  Saviour, 
ond  the  Saints,  which  are  fastened  to  the  walls  of  cer- 
tain buildings,  and  furnished  with  lamps  on  the  great 
Heligious  anniversaries.  The  general  appearance  of 
iiisbon  is  cheerless,  the  people  having  very  litile  dispo- 
sition to  activity  either,  in  business  or  amusement^ 
**  Their  indolence/'  says  Mr.  Matthews,  "  is  most  strik- 
ing ;  you  can  scarcely  get  a  shopkeeper  to  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  serve  you.  It  pervades  all  classes :  Arts, 
Science,  Literature,  every  thing  languishes  at  Lisbon." 
The  same  author  remarks  that,  in  the  city  just  named, 
under  a  scorching  sun,  you  are  constantly  exposed  to  a 
cold  wind.  The  Portuguese  guard  against  this  by  a 
large  great  coat,  which  is  worn  loose  like  a  mantle  with 
hanging  sleeves,  and  which  they  wrap  round  them 
when,  on  turning  a  comer,  they  encounter  the  wind. 
The  use  of  this  sweltering  surtout,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  is  universal,  even  in  the  hottest  weather. ' 

The  Portuguese  have  not  hitherto  distinguished  them- 
selves as  manufacturers  in  any  branch  of  national  in- 
dustry ;  and  in  this  respect,  the  Capital  is  not  more 
advanced  th^  the  Provincial  towns.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  little  done  in  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  metals ;  in  linen  and  silk  thread,  stockings, 
and  lace  3  as  also  in  the  domestic  branches  of  woollen 
cloth,  hats,  soap,  leather,  tobacco,  and  earthenware. 
But  all  these  are  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and  the 
commodities  p^jpduced  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  a  very 
inferior  quality.  The  commerce  of  Lisbon,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  very  considerable,  comprising  all  the  colonial, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  foreign  trade  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
capacious  in  Europe,  being  capable  of  containing  the 
whole  mercantile  navy  of  the  Peninsula.    To  England 
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the  principal  exports  are  wines,  oranges,  lemons,  and    LISBOK. 
other  fruits,  cork,  wood,  silk,  and  a  little  of  the  finer        — 
kinds  of  wool.     The  returns  are  calicoes,  the  coarser  USBUHN. 
woollens,  hardware,  copper,  lead,  and  coals,  with  sup-         '" 
plies  of  Irish  provisions,  including  flour  and  salted  beef. 
Russia  sends  in  exchange  for  wine  and  fruit,  hemp,  , 
flax,  iron,  timber,  salt-Bsh,  tar,  linens,  and  corn.     The 
trade  with  Spain  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  foreign 
commodities,   the  greater  part  of  which    is   conveyed 
across  the  frontiers  by  smugglers,   whose  illicit  deal- 
ings seem  to  be  connived  at  by  the   Magistrates  on 
either  side. 

In  regard  to  the  population  of  Lisbon  we  can  only  Population, 
hazard  a  conjecture  that  it  varies  between  200,000  and 
250,000.  We  have  seen  it  rated  ns  high  as  300,000, 
but  ill  that  number  were  included  many  Mulattoes 
Negroes,  and  Creoles,  as  also  30,000  Gallicians,  who 
repair  thither  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  to  find 
euiployment  as  porters  and  water-carriers. 

The  History  of  Lisbon  cannot  be  separated  from  that 
of  the  Portuguese  nation,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
the  theatre  of  peculiar  sufferings  and  misfortune.  The  Earth- 
great  earthquake  has  l^estowed  an  awful  celebrity  upon  quakes. 
it ;  and  the  volcanic  structure  of  the  rocks  upon  which 
it  is  built  gives  some  plausibility  to  the  prediction  that 
it  is  doomed  hereafter  to  undergo  a  similar  disaster. 
So  long  as  the  year  1531,  it  sustained  a  partial  shock, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  last  century  that  it  was 
visited  with  any  serious  loss  of  life  or  of  property.  On 
the  first  day  of  November,  1753,  a  concussion  took 
place,  which  overthrew  almost  all  the  public  buildings 
and  about  six  thousand  private  houses.  Thirty  thousand 
individuals  perished  either  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  city, 
or  in  their  attempt  to  save  themselves  by  rushing  on 
board  the  ships  in  the  harbour.  Nor  did  the  destruc- 
tion end  here :  on  the  contrary,  a  conflagration,  occa- 
sioned by  the  tapers  in  the  churches  and  the  fires  in 
private  dwellings  coming  in  contact  with  inflammable 
substances,  spread  over  the  city,  and  consumed  a  greater 
number  of  cdiGces  than  had  been  thrown  down 'by 
the  earthquake.  Many  years  elapsed  before  Lisbon 
recovered  from  this  calamity,  and  traces  of  it  may  even 
yet  be  discovered  in  divers  parts  of  the  city.  The  writer, 
whom  we  have  repeatedly  quoted  above,  remarks,  that 
"  from  the  vestiges  which  the  indolence  of  the  people 
have  allowed  to  remain,  one  might  fancy  that  the  last 
convulsion  had  taken  place  but  a  few  months  ago. 
Many  ruins  are  now  standing  just  as  the  earthquake 
lefl  them  :  gorgeous  palaces  and  solemn  temples  now 
totter  in  crumbhug  ruins,  an  awful  monument  of  the 
fatal  wreck.". .  .**  There  is  something  in  the  appearance 
of  Lisbon  which  seems  to  portend  an  earthquaHc ;  and 
instead  of  wondering  that  it  was  once  visited  by  such  a 
calamity,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  consider  its  daily  pre- 
servation as  a  standing  miracle.  Repeated  shocks  have 
been  felt  of  late  years;  and  to  an  earthquake  it  may 
look  as  its  natural  death." 

LISBURN,  a  Borough  of  Ireland  on  the  river 
Lagan,  in  the  County  of  Antrim  and  Province  of  Ulster, 
distant  73  miles  N.  E.  from  Dublin,  8  S.  W.  from  Bel- 
fast, in  consequence  of  the  neighbourhood  to  whose 
much  larger  market,  the  trade  of  Lisbum  is  not  so 
considerable  as  it  might  be  if  further  removed.  Never- 
theless, it  manufactures  no  small  quantity  of  linen  and 
damask,  and  there  are  vitriol-works  in  the  town,  llie 
neighbouring  scenery  is  very  picturesque,  and  the  land 
well  cultivated.    The  Marquis  of  Hertford  is  the  largest 
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•A.  USPA,  in  Zoology^  a  getios  of  Dipteroy*  insects, 
allied  to  Musca^  established  by  Latreiile. 

Oeneric  character.  Trunk  distinct ;  balancers  large ; 
*^  scales  covering  tbegreater  part  of  the  kaUeres ;  sides  of 
the  head  not  prolonged  iiUo  horns  carrying  the  eyes ; 
wings  lying  on  the  body ;  anUniud  inserted  near  the 
forehead,  shorter  than  tiie  head,  with  a  plumose  bristle^ 
second  joint  longer  than  the  third. 

The  only  species  hitherto  known  of  the  genus  is 
found  on  the  sauds  on  the  eclge  of  marshes :  it  is  Tery 
quick. 

L,  tentacuUUa^  Degeer,  found  near  Paris. 

XiISS,  v,\     See  to  Less  or  Lessen. 

Lissy  n.  J      To  loose,  free  from,  relieve,  remit 

Sbal  lere  hem  what  love  is.  and  liwie  with  oattn  ende. 

Pien  PiouhmoH,     VuUmf  p.  352. 

And  on  his  way  forthward  than  it  he  fare 
In  hope  for  to  ben  lined  of  his  care. 

Chameer,    The  FranMeinet  Taie,  v.  11482. 

What  for  his  labour,  and  his  hope  of  bliaaCi 
His  woful  herte  of  penance  had  a  liue. 

Id.    Jb.  V.  11550. 

Yet  for  a  tyme  it  shuld  change 
My  peyn^  and  tme  me  somdele. 

Gvwer.    Con/.  Am,  book  vi.  p.  202. 

LISSA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  short-tailed  OnuUicea, 
established  by  Dr.  Leach. 

Gateric  character.  First  joint  of  the  outer  aniemuB 
cylindrioal,  larger  and  longer  than  the  second ;  claws 
much  shorter  and  thicker  t]ban  the  other  legs,  which  are 
all  nodulose,  and  gradually  diminish  in  length  from  the 
second  to  the  fifth ;  claws  thin,  smooth  tipt ;  thorax 
strongly  nodulose,  spineless,  with  the  forehead  nicked, 
the  orbits  with  a  fissure  beneath  and  behind ;  the  eyes 
shortly  jiedunded. 

Latreiile  considers  this  genus  as  forming  part  of 
IntschuM. 

The  type  is  L,  chiragra.  Leach,  Zool.  Misc.  pi.  iL  fig. 
63.  Herbst,  pi.  xtii.  fig.  96.  Found  iu  the  Mediterranean. 

LISSANTHE,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
landria,  order  Monogynia^  natural  order  EpacridecB. 
Generic  character :  calyx  either  two-bracteated,  or  with- 
jut  bractea ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  border  beardless  ; 
^-ermen  five-celled  ;  drupe  berried,  shell  of  the  fruit 
)ony,  solid. 

S\yi  species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

LISSOCHILUS,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class 
lynandria,  order  Monandriat  natural  order  Orchideof. 
Generic  character :  inner  leaves  of  the  calyx  spreading, 
)etal-like,  the  outer  reflexed  ;  lip  of  the  corolla  convex 
*.t  the  base,  sessile,  undivided,  united  with  the  apterous, 
oothless  column  ;  masses  of  pollen  two,  obliquely  two- 

obed. 
One   species,  L.  sptciosus,   native  of  the   South  of 

Vfrica. 

LISSOME,  i.  c.  lithesome.     See  Lithe. 

LISSONOTUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Tetrame- 
cms,  {Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Cfe- 
ambicidtB,  oT  which  L.  eqwestris,  CaUidium  equestris  of 
"abricius,  is  the  type. 

LIST,  v.\     See  to  Enltst.    Fr.  Ikte ;  It.  and  Sp. 

XfisT,  n.  jli»ta;  from  Goth,  and  A.  S.  lis-an;  Ger. 
ad  D.  le$en  :  in  its  consequential  usage,  eoUigere,  to 
ollect ;  and,  thus,  liet,  that  which  is  collected;  a  collec- 
ion,  *c.  of  names.    And  to  listy 
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To  enroll,  lo  mile  in  a  rdl  or  catalogue ;  lo  vegister, 
80*  the  names  tif  those  engaged  for  a  particoiar  purpose, 
as  for  military  service,  and,  thus,  to  engage  the  services. 

Yes  'lis  the  iiti 

Of  tliose  that  clatme  therr  offices  this  day. 

By  cuatom  of  the  coronation. 

SkMkapeare.    Henry  FUl  fol.  224. 


LIST. 


Round  the  throne, 


Erected  in  the  bosom  of  the  just, 

Each  Vtrlue,  htiedf  forms  her  nanly  goard. 

T(M^.     Tk€  C^mfiMnt.    Nighi  8. 

llie  Jesuits,  whose  order  was  founded  a.  d.  1540,  bare,  generally 
speaking,  been  SemipaUgians,  and  no  friends  to  Augustin,  thouga 
they  permitted  their  brethren  to  U^  themselves  on  eitl^r  side. 

Jorlin.    DiMstriaiUM  2.  p.  71. 

^ome  Neapolitan  authors  carry  their  pretensions  so  far  as  to  place 
the  number  aud  merit  of  their  writers  upon  ji  levfl  with  those  of 
Paris,  and  from  the  lut  of  publicatioos  which  they  produce,  an  im- 
partial man  would  find  it  difficnlt  to  decide  against  them. 

Eustace.    Jiaiy,  vol.  ii.  ch.  x.  p.  362. 

List,  Fr.  Ute  ;  It.  lizza ;  Low  Lat.  lM<e,  the  bar- 
riers of  camps  or  cities  ;  so  called  a  lioiU,  from  threads, 
strings,  or  ropes,  of  which  they  were  at  first  made. 
Du  Cange.  But  Vossius  thinks  it  is  the  same  word  as 
list,  A.S.  list,  D.  lijst,  Fr.  lisiere.  It.  lista.  Low  Lat. 
lista.  the  edge,  or  border,  or  hem  (of  cloth,)  applied  pro 
lined  aut  metd  ;  the  line,  the  bounding  line ;  particularly 
(adds  Lye)  to  that  line  which  bouuds  or  defines  the 
space  within  which  combatants  are  to  fight.  The  words 
(there  can  be  little  doubt)  are  the  same,  from  lis^an, 
lis-ed,  list,  colligere,  cojigragare,  to  collect,  to  assemble ; 
applied  to 

Tlie  enclosure  of  assembled  or  collected  persons, 
(septum  intra  quod  hasliludium  ceUhratur,)  to  any 
thing  enclosing  or  surrounding ;  and,  thus,  to  the  edge 
or  border ;  bounds,  limits,  or  confines.  Among  pugi- 
lists the  lists  are  now  called  the  ring.  * 

He  bar  a  bordon  jrbounde.  with  a  brod  lyUe. 

Pien  PUmkman,    Fhion,  p.  1 19. 

At  nortal  battAiles  hadde  he  ben  fiftene, 
And  foughten  for  our  faith  at  Tramisene 
la  tittes  thrice,  and  ay  slain  his  fo. 

Chameer.    Proiogue,  v.  63. 

Then  with  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  devout, 
Grateful  to  Heav'n,  over  bis  beail  beholds 
A  dewT  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous  with  three  listed  colours  gay, 
Betok'ning  peace  from  Qod,  and  cov'nant  new. 

Milton.    Paradise  Zosi,  book  zi.  1.  666. 

OiNT.  Well :  there  went  but  a  paire  of  sbeeres  betweene  vs. 
Luc.    I  grant :  as  there  may  betweene  the  lists,  and  the  veluet. 

Shakspiare.     Measure  for  Measure f  fol.  62. 

As  when  his  Tritons'  trumps  do  them  to  battle  call 
Within  his  surging  lists  to  combat  with  the  whale. 

Drayton.    Pol^lbion,  song  5. 

World-wand'ring  sorry  wighu, 
Whom  nothing  can  content 
Within  these  varyiug  lists  of  days  and  nights. 

Drummond.     Flowers  of  Sion, 

The  king,  his  nobles,  end  all  the  people  being  -come  togither  in 
the  morning  of  the  daie  appointed  to  the  place  where  the  lists  were 
set  vp,  the  knight  being  armed  and  mounted  on  a  faire  courser 
seemelie  trapped,  entered  first  as  appellant. 

Bolinshed.    Richard  Til.  Anno  1380. 

The  asae  having  a  peculiar  mark  of  a  cross  made  by  a  black  list  dawn 
his  back,  and  another  athwart,  or  at  right  angles  down  his  shoulders} 
common  opinion  ascribes  this  figure  unto  a  peculiar  signification; 
since  that  beast  had  the  honour  to  bear  our  Saviour  on  his  back. 

Sir  Tliamus  Brown,    Vulgar  Errours,  hook  vi.  cb.  xi. 
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LIST.  Oev  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  bee  confin'd  within  the  weake  /jf«/ 

of  a  countreyes  fashion.  Skaktpeare,    Hemy  F,  fol.  94. 

The  very  /wlflne  very  vtmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

Id,    Henry  jr.  ftrilParif  foieS. 

Here  I  must  breath  awhile,  tn  satisfy  some  that  perhaps  might 
otherwise  wonder  at  such  an  accumulation  of  benefits,  like  a  kind  of 
embroidering  or  fitting  uf  one  favour  upon  another. 

Reliquite  WoUonianm,^,%i\* 

Dress'd  to  advantage,  this  illustrioos  pair 
Arriv'd,  for  combat  in  the  /u/  appear. 

Wailer.     The  Triple  Combat. 


—  Castor  expert 


To  tame  the  steed,  and  Pollux  far  renowu'd 
On  iisted  fields  for  conflict. 

Fenlon.    Homer.    Odyttey,  book  xl 


The  showery  arch, 


With  /itted  colours  gay,  ore,  azure,  gules, 
Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholder's  eye. 

J.  Phi/tpe.     Cider,  book  ii. 

We  strive  not  now,  as  when  in  days  of  ^ace, 
Some  Prince's  hymeneal  rites  to  grace. 
In  tiMted  fields  bedewM  with  fragranit  oil. 
In  combat  feigo*d,  the  mimic  warrior's  toil. 

fVilkie.     The  Epigoniad,  book  viK. 


List,  v. 
List,  n. 

Ll'STLESS 

Li'stlesslv, 
Li'stlessness. 


A.  S.  list-an  or  lyst-an,  velle^  cUr 
pere^  dcsiderare,  to  wish,  to  covet, 

»to  desire. 

Listleis;  having  no  wish  or  de* 
sire ;  heedless,  indifferent. 


As  whoso  iitt  to  looke  may  find  in  hir  legion. 

Jl.  Gioucetlcr,  p.  582.    ApptmUx. 

Whan  Roberd  sauh  &  wist,  how  ^  conseile  jede, 
To  }c  holy  land  him  list,  it.  ^ider  gan  him  spede. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  87. 

For  he  to  vertoe  lixteth  not  to  entend, 
But  (of  to  play  at  dis,  and  to  dispend. 

Chuucer,     The  Franheieinet  Prologue^  v.  11102. 

And  ther  our  hostc  began  his  hors  arest 
And  saide;  "Lordes,  harkeneth  if  you  Uit** 

Id.    The  Kniijhtet  Tale,  v.  850. 


To  whatsoeucr  land 


By  sliding  seas  me  lisfeJ  them  to  lede. 

Surrey.     Firgil.    JEneit,  book  iv. 

Againe  those  which  were  fit  were  suffered  if  they  li$led  to  remain 
in  iheir  former  estate  among  the  legionurie  or  auxtliarie  soldiers. 

Savile.     Tacitue,  book  ii.  ch.  xxvii. 

Dss.    Ata<« :  she  lias  no  speech. 
Iaoo.  In  faith  loo  much: 

I  finde  it  still  when  I  haue  leaue  (/m/)  to  sleepe. 

Shakipeare.     Othello  fol.  315. 


Whence,  deeply  rankling  grows 


The  partial  thought,  a  listletu  unconcern, 
Cold,  and  averting  from  our  neighbour's  good. 

Thomson,     ^ring. 

See  there  {at  play]  whether  ho  be  stirring  and  acUve  ;  whether 
he  designs  any  thing,  and  with  labour  and  eagerness  pursues  it,  till 
he  has  accomplished  what  he  aimed  at ;  or  whether  he  lazily  and 
littlettfy  dreams  away  his  time. 

lache.     Horhs,  vol.  iii.  fol.  56.     0/  Education,  sec.  123. 

Thus,  by  his  employing  of  such  times  of  liberty,  you  vrill  easily 
discern  whether  it  be  lietleuneu  in  his  temper,  or  aversion  to  his  book^ 
that  makes  him  saunter  away  his  time  of  studv. 

Id.     lb.  fol57.  sec.  125  . 

Moreover  since  the  French  invasion  it  seems  to  have  suffered  from 
the  negligence  or  from  the  poverty  of  the  proprietors,  owing  partly 
to  the  heavy  contributions  laid  on  the  town,  and  partly  to  that  A«/- 
letmett  and  depression  of  spirits  which  generally  accompany  national 
disasters.  Euelace,    Italy,  vol,  i.  ch.  iil  p.    134. 


'\      LUtful  seems  the  oppo.site  of  Uttleu, 
t  the  one  heedful  or  anxious,  the  other 


List,  or 

Li^STBN, 

Li'stener,  i  heedless  or  indifferent :  and  the  A.  S. 

Li'sTFUL.  )  hlyU-an;  D.  luysUrai;  Ger.  lauiUm^ 
audire,  autcullare,  aitendere,  obicrvare,  to  hear,  hearken* 
attend  to,  observe,  regard,  seems  to  vary  from  /yftoif, 
to  care  for,  be  desirous  for,  merely  in  the  greater  lali* 
tude  to  which  the  word  (without  the  aspirate)  ia  ex* 
tended  in  its  application. 

To  hearken,  to  attend,  to  pay  or  gi?e  attentioD»  to 
heed  or  take  heed. 

Uste  how  Dauid  Ics  his  spente  [expenccs]  ft.  his  tnnaile. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  114. 

IJiten  now,  how  Ihesu  Criste,  for  his  mykelle  merc^. 
Agayn  ^  fals  paiens  ^o  Cristen  stode  he  by. 

Id.  p.  18» 

Lutenethy  lordinges,  in  good  entent, 
And  I  wol  tel  you  verament 
Of  mirthe  and  of  solas. 

Chaucer.     The  Rime  of  Sire  Tkopat,  t.  13642* 

Which  she  long  littning,  softly  ask'd  againe 
What  mister  wight  it  was  that  so  did  piaine. 

Spenter,     Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  caa.  7. 

El.  B.  List,  lint,  I  hear 

Some  far  off  hallow  break  the  silent  air. 

Milton.     Comyt,  L  481. 

At  which  I  ceas'd,  and  listened  them  awhile. 

Id.    Ih.  L  551. 


U1 


The  people  all  mute,  with  countenances  amazed,  and  Ik 

Savile.     Tacitm*,  book  i.  ch.  yS« 

"  Perhaps  I  may  all  further  quarrell  end, 

So  ye  will  sweare  my  judgment  to  abide.** 
Thereto  they  both  did  fraockly  condiscend ; 
And  to  his  doom  with  list/ul  eares  attend. 

Spenter.     Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  1 .  at  25. 


Neither  will  men  willingly  listen  to  the  reasonings  of  tbot«, 
they  apprehend  disaffected  to  their  persons,  and  more  detiroat  to 
wound  their  reputations,  than  to  cure  their  distempers. 

Barrow,     ff'orht,  vol.  i.  fol.  408.    Sermam  90, 


''The  external  ear,*'  we  are  told,  "  had  acqui^d  a  distinct 
upward  and  backward,  which  was  observable  whenever  the  prtteat 
littened  to  any  thing  which  he  did  not  distinctly  hear.'* 

Foley.     Natural  Theology,  ch.  Iii. 

LITA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  PerUandria^ 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  GeniiantB.  Generic 
character  :  calyx  one-leaved,  inferior,  tubular,  coloured, 
five-cleft ;  corolla  salver-shaped  ;  anthers  sessile  within 
the  tube ;  stigma  abrupt,  undivided ;  capsule  one-celled, 
two-valved. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Guiana  and  Mexico. 

lilTANY,  Fr.  letanie;  It  and  Sp.  letania;  Lat. 
litania  ;  Gr.  \iraveta,  from  Xm-eaOai,  prccart,  to  pray, 
because,  says  Minshew, 

"  Letanie  is  notliiiig  btit  praiers  aud  supplications* 
And  see  the  Quotation  from  Hooker. 


And  o])er  gode  orysons. 


£c  songe  ]>e  letanye 


R.  Ghucetter,  p.  406 


As  things  inuented  to  one  purpose  are  by  use  easily  converted  to 
more,  it  grew  that  supplications  with  this  sofemnltio  for  the  appantiof 
of  God*s  wrath,  and  the  auerting  of  publique  euils,  wer^  of  tbo 
Greeke  Church  termed  Utaniet ;  rogations,  of  the  Latine. 

Hooher.     Eccletiaiticall  Politie,  book  ▼.  fol.  SfiS. 

In  the  Ktany  they  did  still  invocate  the  blessed  Virgin,  the  anfrit 
and  archangels,  and  all  holy  orders  of  blessed  spirits,  all  holj  patri* 
archs  and  prophets,  apostles  and  martyrs,  confessora  and  virgiai^ 
and  all  the  blessed  company  of  heaven  to  pray  for  them. 

Burnet,    aittory  of  the  Reformation,  Amm  1545. 


LITANY. 
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UTANY.      The  term  Litany  for  a  supplicatory  form  of  worship 
amon|r  the  Pagans  is  authorized  by  Dionysius  Halicnr- 
nassensis,  \trav€iai  rpav  eBeiri  Kai  fitoftolt^  (ix.  40.)  and 
Kifamai  GctDv  Kai  Ovaat.  (42.)     It  was  early  adopted 
by  Christian  writers.     Eusebius  employs  it  in  relating 
the  devotions  of  Constantine,  evxrfipiui^  Ivliwrplyftu^  oik*^ 
icm;/»ifr9  cv^av  t€  koI  Anaueia^  ay^wcfixe  Tip  0«ip,  {Vit, 
Const  iv.  61.)  and  by  Chrysostom,  in  a  declaration  to 
his  flock  before  he  quitted  it  on  going  into  banishment, 
avpiow    €19  AnaueTov    e^iXevirofiai   ftsO*    vfku¥,    {Horn, 
antequam  iret  in  exilium.)     Nevertheless,  in  an  Edict 
against  Heretics,  promulgated  by  Arcadius,  the  word 
appears  to  be  used  for  any  form  of  Prayers  in  general ; 
interdicatiir  his  omnibus  ad  Litaniam  Jfaciendam  intra 
dviteUem  noctu  vel  inicrdiu  profanis  coire  conventibus : 
(Cod.  Theod.  xvi.  tit.  5.  leg.   30.)  and  there  are  ex- 
pressions in  other  writings  of  contemporary  date,  in 
which  Lilania  is  applied  to  all  Worship  in  its  most 
extended  sense.    The  Council  of  Orleans,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the   Vlth  century,  a.  o.  511,  expressly 
recognises  Litanies  as  peculiarly  solemn  supplications, 
and  enjoins  their  use  preparatory  to  the  celebration  of 
a  high  Festival.    Rogationes,  id  est  LUanias,  ante  Atctn- 
mnem  Domini  placuit  ceUbrari.    (can.  29.)     In   the 
Spanish  Church,  in  like  manner,  they  were  observed  in 
the  Week  after  Pentecost.    Other  Councils  subsequently 
appointed  them  at  a  vat iety  of  other  seasons,  till  in  the 
XVIIth  Council  of  Toledo,  a.  d.  694,  it  was  decreed 
that  they  should  be  used  once  in  each  month.     By  de- 
grees they  were  extended  to  two  days  in  each  week,  and 
Wednesday  and  Friday  being  the  ancient  tiationary 
days,  (days  of  longer   service   than   usual,)  were  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.     Wednesday  was  the   day  on 
which  our  Lord  was  sold  by  Judas,  Friday  that  on 
"which  he  was  crucified.     Gregory  the  Great  instituted 
«t  Service  at  Rome  for  the  25th  of  April,  which   was 
3iamed  Litania  Scptifcrmis,  because  a  Procession  was 
'formed  in  it  of  seven  different  classes.  1  Clergv,  2  Lay- 
men, S  Monks,  4  Virgins,  5  Married  Women,  (5  Widcfws, 
Children  and  the  Poor.     This  service  originated  in 
OQScquence  of  a  Pestilence  (Juts  inguinaria)  which 
lesolated  Rome ;    and  it  bore  various  names  besides 
•^tpHfirmis,  from  various  circumstances  attendant  on  it. 
na  from  the  place  ;  Crucix  Nigra  from  the  habits 
;  Major  from  its  author,  or  from  its  extraordinary 
nily.     The  Litanire  Minnres,  on  the  other  hand, 
pposed  by  Bingham,  from  whom  we  have  taken 
of  the  above  particulars,  to  consist  only  of  a  re- 
tion  of  Kvpie  iXctjaov,  the  customary  response  in 
larger  supplications.     *•  This  was  a  short  form  of 
ication,  used  one  way  or  other  in  all  Churches, 
that  as  a  part  of  all  their  daily  Offices;  whence  it 
wed  the  name  of  the  Lesser  Litany,  in  opposition 
the  Greater  Litanies,  which  were  distinct,  complete, 
d  solemn  Ser\'ices,  adapted  to  particular  times  or 
traordinary  occasions.    I  must  note  further  that  the 
cr  Litanies  are  sometimes  termed  Eromologeses, 
;    because    Fasting,    and    Weeping,  and 
miug,and  Confession  of  Sins,  were  usually  enjoined 
Ith  supplication,  to  avert  God*s  wratb,  and  reconcile 
^lim  to  a  sinful  People."     Sometimes,  Processions  ac- 
companied  the   celebration  of  Litanies  in    the   early 
Church ;  and  Sidonius,  who  wrote  in  the  Vih  century, 
•mreighs  against   the   unbecoming  and  unseasonable 
X^omp  of  dress  in  which  those  who  attended  them  often 
indulged  themselves ;  incedunt  armaii  ad  Epvlas,  albati 
€9d  BxequioMj  peUiii  ad  Ecdesias^  puUaU  ad  NupUas, 


castorinati  ad  Letanias^  (v.  Ep.  7.)  where  Bingham   LITANY" 
renders  castorinati,  "dressed  up  in  their  rich  beaver  *"**v**-^ 
clothes/'  a  costume  much  affected  in  mediaeval  times. 
{Antiq,  of  Christian  Churchy  xiii.  1.  sec.  10,  11,  12.) 

Du  Cange  {ad  v.)  cites  a  passage  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Cone,  Cloveshoviense,  a.  d.  747,  confirming  the  identity 
of  Litania  and  Rogatio  ;  but  showing  that  originally 
there  was  a  distinction  between  Litania  and  EzomotO" 
gesis.  Inter  Letanias  avtem  et  Exomologesim  hoc  differt^ 
quod  Exomohgeses  pro  sold  peccatorum  confissione  agunr 
tur.  Letania  vero  qum  indicaniur  propter  rogandum 
Deufn,  et  impetrandam  in  aliquo  misericordiam  ejus. 
Sed  nunc  jam  uirumque  vocabulum  sub  und  designatione 
habetur.  Johannes  de  Janua  terms  Litany,  properly^ 
a  service  for  the  dead.  In  the  authorities  given  by  Du 
Cange  for  tlie  early  Liturgies,  it  will  be  found,  he  says, 
that  thev  differ  but  little  from  those  in  modem  usage. 

In  regard  to  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  first  Book  church  ol 
of  Edward  VI.,  a.  d.  1549,  the  Litany  was  placed  be-  KogUnd. 
tween  the  Communion  Office  and  the  Office  of  Baptism, 
under  the  title  "The  Letany  and  Suffrages,'*  without 
any  Rubric  for  its  use.  But  at  the  end  of  the  Com- 
munion Office,  occurred  the  following  Rubric,  "  Upon 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the  English  Litany  shall  be 
said  or  sung  in  all  places,  af^er  such  form  as  is  ap- 
pointed by  his  Majest/s  injunctions,  or  as  it  shall  be 
otherwise  appointed  by  his  Highness."  In  the  Review 
of  the  Common  Prayer,  in  1552,  the  Litany  was  placed 
where  it  now  stands,  and  the  Rubric  was  added,  to  **  be 
used  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  ;u 
other  times  when  it  shall  be  commanded  by  the  Ordi 
nary."  So  late  as  the  last  Review  in  1661,  The  Litany 
continued  a  distinct  service  by  itself,  used  some  time 
afler  the  Morning  Prayer  (then  read  at  a  very  early 
hour)  was  concluded,  the  people  returning  home  be* 
tween  them ;  and  this  custom  is  (or  was)  continued  to 
our  own  times  at  Worcester  Cathedral  and  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  The  Rubric  which  inserts  the  Litany 
afler  thellld  Collect  in  Morning  Prayer,  is  formed  from- 
a  similar  Rubric  in  the  Scotch  Common  Prayer  Book, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  English  Rubric  enjoins 
the  omission  of  certain  of  the  ordinary,  intercessionaf 
Prayers ;  the  Scotch  Rubric,  on  the  other  hand,  states 
expressly,  *»  without  the  omission  of  any  part  of  the 
other  daily  service  of  the  Church  on  those  days.''  In 
both  of  King  Edward's  Books,  in  the  clause  deprecating 
•'  sedition"  and  "  privy  conspiracy,"  after  the  last  two 
words  were  added,  **  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  and  all  his  detestable  enormities ;"  in  the  same- 
claus*e  •*  rebellion"  and  "schism"  were  introduced  soon 
after  the  Restoration.  The  clause  for  the  King  in  King, 
Edward's  Liturgies  ran,  "  That  it  may  please  Thee  to 
keep  Edward  the  Sixth  thy  servant  our  King  and  Gover- 
nor." The  clause  for  the  Royal  Family  was  added  in  the. 
reig^  of  James  I.,  the  first  of  our  Protestant  Princes 
who  had  issue.  Seeker  remarks,  that  the  Lit&ny  of 
the  Church  of  England  differs  very  little  from  that  of 
the  German  and  Danish  Lutherans. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Litanies  afford  choice  specimens  Romans 
of  Battology.  The  reader  will  fmd  many  examples  of  Catholic^ 
this  kind  in  a  collection  published  at  Antwerp  by  the 
Plantins  in  1606,  Sacrie  Litanim  varite.  Litanies  have 
been  often  chosen  as  a  favourite  subject-matter  of 
indecent  Parodies ;  the  profaueness  of  which,  for  the 
most  part,  is  only  exceeded  by  their  extraordinary  dul- 
ness.  Not  to  mention  any  attempts  of  this  nature  ia 
our  own  times,  numerous  specimens  may  be  found 
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LITANY,  during  the  period  of  the  Great  Rebellion  and  the  Com- 

I ITRR A 1  *"^^^^*^^*''  ^®  ^*^®  toiled  through  many  of  them,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  citing  one  pointed  stanza.  The  nearest 
approach  to  wit  which  we  have  been  able  to  discover 
is  in  the  following  passage, — ex  uno  D'uce  omjui.  It  is 
tal^en  from  The  CavalUr*i  Lelanie^  1647. 

From  too  much  keeping  mo  evil  deoormn. 
Prom  the  manyfbld  Tretsons  Partiameniorumf 
From  OUrer  C  rum  well  Dux  omms  mahnan^ 

Lib{e)ra  mot. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  that  Dux  omnis  nudorvm  is 
translated  in  the  margin,  **  chief  of  all  mischief.* 

LITCH  OWL.  **  Ific,  or  lich^  a  dead  corps,  where- 
of the  unluckie  night-ravens  are  lichfovhJ*  Ver- 
stegan. 

Probably  from  lic-yan,  to  lie ;  as  the  Lat.  cadaver^ 
from  cadere,  to  fall. 

The  shriekinf  lUeh-^l  that  clolh  never  cry, 
But  boding  death,  and  quick  herself  inters 
In  darksome  graves  and  hollow  sepulcbers. 

Droftm,     The  OmL 
LITE,  adj.  t.  e.  little,  q.  v. 

He  leatid  bot  a  lUe, 

R,  Bnauitf  p.  81» 

We  shal  first  linne  us  Cbristondoaie  to  take ; 
Cold  water  shal  not  greve  us  but  a  Hie. 

Chaucer.     The  Mam  of  Lowes  Tale,  v.  4772. 


Fr.  literal^  literaire ;  It.  Ut 
teraUj  liUeraio ;  Sp.  literal^  U- 
terario,  Uteraio;  Lat.  IkeraUs, 
liUrarius^  Uteraius^  from  lUercu 

^a  letter.  See  Letter. 
Literal ;  strictly  accordmg  to 
the  letter;  or  to  the  sense  or 
meaning  of  the  words,  (combi- 
nations of  Utterit)  without  any 
metaphorical  or    consequential 


LrXERAL.  ae^.  -] 

Li'teral,  n. 

Li'teralism, 

Li'teralist, 

Litera'lity, 

Li^terallt, 

Ll^TfiRARY, 

Li'tbrate, 

Li'terators, 

Li'teraturb. 
application. 

Literary  ;  pertaining  to  UsUers,  (collectively,)  L  e.io 
learning ;  pursuing  or  devoted  to  learning,  to  learned 
studies. 

Liierator^  used  by  Burke  contumeliously,  as  in  Latin, 
pretenders  to  Literature ;  a  grammaticaster.  • 

In  youtbe  a  maister  bad  this  emperoor 
To  techen  him  lettrure  and  curtesie. 

Chaucer.     The  Motihet  Tate,  ▼.  14415. 

Howe  happy e  are  we  EnglishmS  of  such  a  king,  in  whose  childe- 
hood  appearetn  as  perfeict  grace,  vertoe,  godly  zele)  desire  of  liiera- 
turcj  grauitie,  prud^e,  iustice,  &  magnanimitie,  as  has  heretofore 
oeen  found  in  kings  of  most  mature  age,  of  ful  discrecio,  of  auncieni 
reigoe,  and  of  passing  high  estimacion. 

Udai/.     Paraphrase.     Preface^  u. 

It  hath  but  one  simple  lilteraU  sense  whose  light  the  owles  can 
not  abide. 
Tyndail,     Worhes,  foL  1.    Preface  before  thefiue  Boohetof  Motes. 

When  God  sayd,  out  of  Egypt  cauled  I  my  sonne,  which  although 
it  were  literally  fulfilled  in  the  childr^  of  Israel  v/hh  be  brought  them 
out  (of)  Egipt  with  great  power  and  wonders,  yet  was  it  also  ment& 
verified  in  Christ  hymselTe,  his  very  spirituali  soooe,  which  was 
cauled  out  of  Egipt  after  the  death  of  Herod. 

Frith.     Worhes,  fol.  120.    ABoohe  of  the  Sacrament,  $fc. 

How  wild  a  paradox  it  is  to  tie  those  frequent  and  large  promises 
of  the  prophets  made  to  Judah  and  Israel,  Zion  and  Jerusalem,  to  a 
carnal  hteraiity  of  sense;  and  to  make  account  of  their  accomplish- 
ment accordingly. 

Hua.     Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  210.     The  Revehiiom  Unrevealed. 

Let  those  who  are  still  bent  to  hold  this  obstinate  literalit^^  so 
prepare  themselves,  as  to  share  in  the  account  for  all  these  trans« 
gressions,  when  it  shall  be  demanded  at  the  last  day,  by  one  who  will 
scan  and  shift  things  with  more  than  a  literal  wisdom  of  equity. 
Milton.  tVorks,  voL  i.  foL  183.  The  Doctrine  amd  Discipline  of 
Divorce* 


And  if  none  of  these  considerations,  with  all  their  weight  aod  gra-  i 
vity,  can  avail  to  the  dispossessing  him  of  his  pnecioos  Rierah'sm,  let 
some  one  or  other  entreat  him  but  to  read  40  in  the  same  19tb  of 
Matthew,  till  be  come  lo  that  place  that  aaya,  aone  mak*  ihem- 
selves  cuBuchs  for  tbe  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  And  if  then  he  ^ 
please  to  make  use  of  Origen*s  knife,  be  may  do  well  to  be  hit  owa 
carver. 

MUtom.     Works,  vol.  i.  ibl.  183.     The  Dodrme  amd  Dtteftiim  ^ 
Divorce. 

It  can  admit  neither  distinction,  oor  other  constmction  than  &• 
words  bear  liieraUy. 

Ralegh,    thtlory  of  ike  World,  book  i.  ch.  viL  ate.  1&. 

Surely  this  is  the  proper  function  of  titerale  elegincj,  to  figure 
vertue  in  so  lively  ana  fresh  colours,  that  oor  imaginatloB  may  be  to 
taken  with  the  beauty  of  vertue,  as  it  may  invite  oor  miadesto  aakt 
love  to  ber  in  aolitnde. 

MomUague,    Devosite  Essies,  "Drtai,  19.  aec.3. 

In  the  daies  of  this  Gregorie  also,  there  lined  that  fiuDont  deatkeii 
John  Scot,  a  Sootishman  indeed  home,  but  brought  vp  ia  atMlia  of 
good  iiteraiure  at  Athens. 
HoHnshed.    History  of  Scot/and,  vol.  v.  p.  225.  Gregorie, 


The  common  way  which  we  have  taken,  is  not  a  Htermi  traaslatfeat 
but  a  kind  of  paraphrase,  or  somewhat  which  is  yet  more  kiotti  h^ 
twist  a  paraphrase  and  imitation. 

Drydem.     Dedieatiom  io  Jstvesmlm 

My  daily  bread  is  Uteraily  imploKd; 
I  have  no  bam^  no  granaries  to  hoard. 

Id.     The  Himd  amd  ike  Pamtker. 

With  these,  and  some  akin  to  these. 

The  living  few  who  grace  our  days^ 
I  live  in  literary  ease, 
My  chief  delight  thc:r  taste  to  please 

With  soft  and  unaffected  lays. 

Cooper.     The  Retreat  of  Aristippm.    EpmHw  1. 

Lord  Bacon  was  the  first  person  who  took  this  comprefaensive  view 
of  the  different  departments  of  study ;  and  who  pointed  out  to  all 
the  classes  of  literary  men,  the  great  end  to  which  tbi ' 
should  conspire  ;  the  multiplication  of  tbe  sources  of  human 
ment,  and  the  extension  of  man's  dominion  over  nature. 
Stewart.  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  Jntrodmdiomf  part  fl. 
sec.  2.  p.  49. 

They  teach  tbe  people,  tliat  tbe  debaucbers  of  virgins,  akaoat  in  tha 
arms  of  their  parents,  may  be  safe  inmates  in  their  houses,  and  etea 
fit  guardians  of  the  honour  of  those  husbands  who  succeed  tegaflr  to 
the  office  which  the  young  /t/era/orihad  pre-occupied,  withooC  wnlwg 
leave  of  law  or  conscience. 

Burhe.     Works,  \o\.  vi.  p.  36.     Letter  to  a  Member  of  the 
Assembly. 


Oor  descendants  may  possibly  contemplate  with  equal  ridRcole 
surprise,  the  preposterous  partiality  which  the  present  age  has  akoiva 
to  tbe  frippery  and  the  tinsel  of  French  literature. 

Eustace.     Italy j  vol.  ii.  ch.  z.  p.  364. 

LITH.  Goth,  litka;  A.  S.  Ua;  Ger.  lid;  D.  lidti 
Sw.  teed.  Perhaps  lithe,  flexible  ;  (see  infra;}  applied 
to  the  limbs  from  their  flexibility  at  the  joints.  Veretius 
(see  Ihre  and  Wachter)  from  led-a,  to  bend. 

Si  then  the  day  that  she  was  seven  night  old, 
That  trewelich  she  hath  the  herte  in  hold 
Of  Chaunteclcre,  loken  in  every  lith. 

Chaucer.     The  Nonnes  Preestes  Tele,  v.  148aL 

She  hath  no  lith  without  a  lacke 
But  like  vnto  the  woU  sacke. 

Gower.     Comf.  Am.  book  i. 

LITHE,         ^      A.  S.  lith,  from  the  verb  IHh-ian  • 

Li'thbr,  y-gt'lithian,    mollire,   mitigare^    temr 

Iji'thervess.  J  perare,mollem  et  tractabilem  ieprm^ 

here,  to  soften,  to  mitigate,  to  temper  or  moderate  ;  to 

be  or  cause  to  be  sofl  and  manageable.   And 

Lithe,  soft,  gentle,  compliant ;  to  lithe,  to  soothe,  to 
soften,  (and  in  Gower)  to  bend,  to  bend  an  eare,  conse- 
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HB.   qaentially,  to  attend,  to  listen.     Lithrr  ;  sofY,  yielding, 
"      flnible,  coroplyinp,  willing'. 

S^  Mr.  Steevens  producer  from  Lily's  Endimioji,  Hiher* 
.  urn;  which  he  interprets  timbernessy  or  yteldinfr  weakness. 
'And 

LUky  and  lither  are  so  used ; — consequentially, 
Weak,  lazy,  dissolute,  depraved,  wicked. 

&  if  XIB  willii  iuke,  I  >«I]e  telle  it  ^ou. 

M,  Brtmne,  p.  93. 

Ami  under  lynde  in  a  launde.  leiiede  ich  a  stouode 
To  hiktH  here  laies.  and  here  luveliche  sotes. 

Piert  Plouhman.     ruiom,  p.  169. 

Afief  the  death  she  cried  a  thousand  si  the, 
Sent  he  that  wont  her  wu  was  for  to  iithe, 
9bc  bkHc  forgone. 

CAmatecr,     Tro%/«t  and  Creseide,  book  iv.  p.  271. 


Kight  fair*  thouldert  and  hody  long 
Kk  hid,  and  armi  euer  /iM. 

A/. 


The  Dremmty  p.  326. 


For  ho  [the  god  of  love]  may  do  all  (hat  he  may  derlse 
Aod  AAjr  folk  to  destroven  vice. 

'A/.     TAe  Cttck^fw  emd  Idlghlimg^e. 

■  Nay,  therof  rare  yoo  not*'  qurd  Nicholas : 
A  clerk  had  iiikerfy  beset  hi^  wile, 
Brtif  be  coude  a  carpenter  bepile. 

A/.      T/tr  MUlerrt  Taie^  v.  3300. 


'  And  euery  siede 

Wbicbc  ahulde  stoade  vpon  the  fetlhc, 
And  to  tbis  causo  an  raie  Iriihe 
Astooyed  is  uf  the  quarelc. 

Gotrer.     Can/,  Am. 


Tht  ProfogMf, 


^jdlewde  /f/Aer  losill  that  li«te  not  to  ry*e  maye  lye  styll  in  his 


Mmre.     IVorkei,  fol.  509.     The  Secomd   Pmri  •/  tkt 
Cm/mtaiiom  of  r^ndmU. 

Aid  that  some  man  after  the  maner  of  Christ  had  leytker  feede  of 
■■i^  dwa  fine  brothe. 

^orAei,  foL  374.     A$i  Epitome  uf  Dr.  Barmet'  Hwkee. 

But  ny  learning  is  of  an  other  degree, 

Ta  iHint  thcim  like  Mdmnty  lewrle  as  thei  bee. 

SMiom,     Sc/aumier  and  False  DetraeiicHt,  Sfc. 

inicth  in  the  inhabitants  a  drowiiie  lilhrmeut  to  withdraw 
tbe  inetrchin^  of  hir  hoiirded  and  hidden  iewels. 

Uo/imiked,    D^Mtriptiom  of  heiomd,  ch.  iv. 

Baric  of  March  sent  fi^r  the  fnrenamrd  Ttioma*,  and  to(d  him 
btbad  miataken  his  mark*,  in  prophcHieng  of  anie  ftuch  notable 
•a  bo  had  spoken  of  the  ni^'lil  u  fore,  conxifiering  it  prooved 
a  daie,  without  appcaranop  of  anie  tcnipfst  to  iitsae. 
Mi.     Tke  Uutory  of  ScMand,  vol.  v.  p.  321.     AUxauder. 

Hb  dawelap  as  Ijfthe  a<«  la*4e  of  Kent. 

Spenaer.     SkephenCt  Cu/cndar.     Februarie. 

7W  TkHioCs  winged  through  the  iiiker  skie, 
lathy  dcmifhl «hall  Kcape  morta'itie. 

SMapetire.    Henry  VI.     Firtt  Part,  fol.  113. 

^^fclTHOBIUS,  in  Zoology,  a  ^ciius  of  MyriapodoHM 
^^^•cts,  established  by  Dr.  Ijcach. 

^Gaurie  charader.     Antennee   setaceous,   composed 

ncariy  conical  joints,  the  two  first  joints  are  the 

*"*"■      *;  lips  broadly  cut  in  front,  with  the  upper  edg^e 

!,  and  the  eyes  bent ;  the  legs  fifleen  pair,  the 

half  of  many  of  the  rings  hid  under  the  other. 

type  of  the  genus  is  L,  forficaiui^  Leach.     The 

^^nUifpendra  firficalun  of  Linnxus,  common  in  the  g^ar- 

^%ia  in  summer. 

XITHODES,  in  Zooht^,  a  genus  of  short-tailed 
^*^J»,  established  by  Dr.  Leach. 

The  outer  feet  jaws  narrow,  produced,  elongated, 
'^^  like  small  feet ;  eyes  dose  together  at  their  base ; 


the  four  antemKt  prominent ;  the  claws  shorter  than  the 
following  feet,  the  two  hinder  pair  of  feet  very  small, 
bent  up,  and  not  fU  for  walking. 

These  Crustacea  greatly  resemble  the  Maia  and  Pat' 
ihenope  in  their  form,  but  differ  in  their  hinder  feet. 
The  type  of  the  genus  is  L,  Maia,  Leach,  Mai  Brit. 
pi.  xiiv.  Cancer  Maia.  Lin.  Herbst,  pi.  xv.  fig.  87. 

Fdbnd  in  the  North  Sea. 

LiTHODOMUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  bivalve 
Shells,  established  by  Cuvier,  and  separated  from  the 
Modidm  of  I^marck,  from  which  they  differ  only  in 
bemg  of  asubcyliiidrical  shape,  and  in  their  living  in  holes 
in  limestone  rocks ;  but  this  character  is  of  little  im- 
portance when  it  is  considered  that  several  of  the  other 
Modioli  live  in  impacted  byssus,  sponge,  and  other 
marine  bodies. 

LITHOGIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  nocturnal  Lepi' 
dopitronB  insects,  belonging  to  (he  family  Tineadm^ 
established  by  Fabricius. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  and  eyes  distant ;  the 
antenna  mostly  simple;  the  tongue  very  distinct,  long; 
lower  palpi  shorter  than  the  head,  cylindrical,  and  re- 
curved, the  last  joint  shorter  than  those  preceding ; 
the  v^pper palpi  hid;  wings  lying  horizontally  on  the 
body  in  repose. 

The  larva  live  exposed,  and  have  sixteen  legs. 

The  type  of  the  geims  is  L.  pulchella,  the  Bombyx 
pmlchella  of  Linneiis,  a  besutiful  insect,  rarely  found  in 
England,  but  common  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
in  Asia. 

LITHOMANCY,  Gr.  \lOo9,  a  stone,  and  finirrev 
a'tf^c,  to  prophecy,  or  predict. 

As  strange  must  be  tiie  lithomaney,  or  divinationj  from  this  stoue, 
whereby  Helenus  the  prophet  foretold  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

Sir  Thomae  Brown,     J'ulgar  Erroun, 

LiTHoMANCY,  a  specics  of  Divination  peribrmcd  by 
stones,  but  in  what  manner  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Gale,  iu  a  Note  tipon  Jainblichus,  {de  MyiU  riia,  sec.  iii. 
c.  17.  p.  239,)  confesses  that  he  does  not  clearly  under- 
stand the  nature  of  it ;  whether  it  refers  to  certain  motions 
olxtervable  in  Idols,  or  to  an  insight  into  futurity  ob- 
tained by  Demons  (Familiars)  enclosed  in  particular 
stones.  That  these  supernatural  beings  might  be  so 
commanded  is  clear  from  a  pa.«sage  of  Nicephorus,  in 
Synesiiim,  Aat'/aovt^  cf  aepov  Kai  f^t/^  OcX^omai  roTffce 
Tol?  \iOoi9.  The  Rabbis  have  attributed  Ler.  xxvi.  1.  to 
Lithomancy ;  but  the  prohibition  of  stones  there  given 
is  most  probably  directed  against  Idolatry  in  general. 
Bulenger  (de  ralione  Divinaiionit,  iii.  18.)  has  a  short 
chapter  on  Lithomancy.  He  shows  from  Tzetzes,  that 
Helenus  ascertained  the  fall  of  Troy  by  the  employment 
of  a  magnet,  tV*  \tOou  cilifpirov  irof»0^aiu  f^vow  riJ9 
T/»o<av,  (CAiV.  vi.  57.)  and  that  if  a  magnet  be  washed 
in  spring  water,  and  interrogated,  a  voice  like  that  of 
a  sucking  child  (rai^oy  veo^tXov)  will  reply.  (Id. 
65,  66,)  " 

The  pscudo  Orpheus  has  related  at  length  this  legend 
of  Helenus.  *•  To  him,''  he  says,  "  Apollo  gave  the 
true  and  vncal  Sideritis,  which  others  call  the  animated 
Ophites,*  a  stone  possessing  fatal  quaHties,  (Xu^/ooi',') 
rough,  hard,  black,  and  heavy,  graven  every  where  with 
veins  like  wrinkles.  For  one  and  twenty  days  Helenus 
abstained  from  the  nuptial  couch,  from  the  bath,  and 


*  'We  follow  the  ingenious  emeodatioD  of  Tyrrwhilt,  */*'^yX''  ^ 
i^hxe9» 


LITHO- 
DRS, 

LITHO- 
MANCY. 
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liTHO.  frnin  animal  food,  llien,  washing  this  intelligent 
^*^^^^'  (^X^W*"*)  stone  in  a  living  fountain,  he  cherished  it 
LITHO-  ^^  ^  ^^  *'"  ^^  clothing;  and  having  propitiated  it  as  a 
PHAGUS.  God,  he  at  length  gave  it  breath  by  his  hymn  of  mighty 
virtue.  Having  lighted  lamps  in  his  own  purified  house, 
he  fondled  the  divine  stone  in  his  hands,  bearing  it 
about  as  a  mother  bears  her  infant ;  and  you,  if  ye  wish 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Gods,  in  like  manner  provoke 
a  similar  miracle,  for  when  ye  have  sedulously  wiped 
and  dandled  the  stone  in  your  arms,  on  a  sudden  it  will 
utter  the  cry  of  a  new-born  child  seeking  milk  from  the 
breast  of  its  nurse.  Beware,  however,  of  fear,  for  if  you 
drop  the  stone  upon  the  ground,  you  will  rouse  the 
anger  of  the  Immortals.  Ask  boldly  of  things  future, 
and  it  will  reply.  Place  it  near  your  eyes  when  it  has 
been  washed,  look  steadily  at  it,  and  you  will  perceive 
4t  divinely  breathing.  Thus  it  was  that  Helenus,  con- 
fiding in  this  fearful  stone,  learned  that  bis  Country 
would  be  overthrown  by  the  Atridee." 

Photius,  in  his  abstract  of  the  life  of  Isidorusby  Da« 
fnascius,  a  credulous  Physician  of  the  Age  of  Justinian, 
«peaks  of  an  oracular  stone,  the  Bestulum,  to  which 
Lilhomancy  was  attributed.  A  Physician  named  Euse- 
bins  used  to  carry  one  of  these  wonder-working  stones 
about  with  him.  One  night,  it  seems,  actuated  by  an 
unaccountable  impulse,  he  wandered  out  from  the  city 
£mesa  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain  dignified  by  a 
Temple  of  Minerva.  There,  as  he  sate  down  fatig^ued 
'by  his  walk,  he  saw  a  globe  of  fire  falling  from  the  sky 
and  a  Lion  standing  by  it.  The  Lion  disappeared,  the 
fire  was  extinguished,  and  Eusebius  ran  and  picked  up 
a  Bstnlum.  He  asked  it  to  what  God  it  appertained, 
and  it  readily  answered,  to  Gennseus,  a  Deity  worship- 
ped by  the  Heliopolits,  unv'.er  the  form  of  a  Lion  in 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  During  this  night,  Eusebius 
said  he  travelled  not  less  than  210  stadia,  more  than 
"26  miles.  He  never  became  perfectly  master  of  the 
Bxtulum,  but  was  obliged  very  humbly  to  solicit  its 
responses.  It  was  of  a  handsome,  globular  shape,  white, 
a  pulm  in  diameter,  though  sometimes  itappeared  more, 
sometimes  less ;  occasionally,  also,  it  was  of  purple 
colour.  Characters  were  to-  be  read  on  it,  impressed 
in  the  colour  called  Ting^ribinus.  Its  answer  seemed 
as  if  proceeding  from  a  shrill  pipe,  and  Eusebius  him- 
self interpreted  the  sounds.  (1063.  Ed.  SchoUi.)  Da- 
roascius  believed  its  animating  spirit  to  be  divine  ; 
Isidorus,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  it  demoniacal,  that 
is,  not  belonging  to  evil  or  material  demons,  nor  yet  to 
those  which  are  quite  pure  and  immaterial.  It  was  with 
one  of  these  stones,  according  to  Hesychius,  that  Rhea 
fed  Saturnus,  when  he  fancied  that  he  was  devouring 
Jupiter,  its  name  being  derived  from  fiairfj,  the  skin 
In  which  it  was  wrapped ;  and  such  the  Commentator 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Lapides  divi^  or  t^ivi,  which 
the  insane  monster  Heliogabalus  wished  to  carry  off 
from  the  Temple  of  Diana,  built  by  Orestes  at  Laodi- 
cea.  (iEI.  Lamprid.  Heliogab.  7.)  Bochart  iGeog:, 
Sac,  ii.  2.)  traces  the  name  and  the  reverence  paid  to 
the  Bfetylia,  to  the  stone  which  Jacob  anointed  at  Bethel. 
XGenes.  xxviii.  19.)  Many  of  these  Bstylia,  Photius 
assures  us  from  Damascius,  were  to  be  found  on  Mount 
Libanus.    (1047.) 

LITHOPHAGUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Teirame- 
T0U8,  Coleopterous  insects,  allied  to  Trogomia,  esta- 
blished by  Latreille,  of  which  the  character  has  not  been 


.^ven. 


This  name  is  also  applied  to  a  family  of  bivalve  shells 
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which  dive  in  holes  in  rocks,  as  the  genera  Prfncolo,  \x^ 
Ventrvpii,  &c. ;  but  there  is  no  difference  in  the  structure  PHagu 
of  the  animals  for  this  purpose,  and  there  is  very  little  ** 
difference  in  habit  between  shells  living  ia  limestone  ^"^^' 
and  those  forming  a  hole  in  the  sand  left  on  the  sea*  w  ^ 
shore,  iu  which  most  of  the  bivalves  bury  themselves  ^*^^ 
when  at  rest. 

LITHOPHILA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class 
DiandriUf  order  Digynia,  Generic  character:  calyx 
inferior^  three-leaved ;  corolla,  petals  three ;  nectary 
two-leaved ;  capsule  two-celled. 

One  species,  L.  muscoides^  a  minute  plant,  natiTe  of 
the  East  Indies. 

LITHOSPERMUM,  \n  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Penlandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Boraginu, 
Generic  character :  calyx  five-parted ;  corolla  fanoel- 
shaped,  throat  perforated,  naked  ;  seeds  bony,  shining. 

Twenty- two  species,  natives  of  both  hemispheres. 
L,  officinale  arvense  and  purpuro^tgruleum  are  natives 
of  England. 

LITHUANIA,  au  extensive  region  in  the  North  of  Beo^Lv. 
Europe,  formerly  an  independent  Grand  Duchy,  after- 
wards united  to  Poland,  and  more  recently,  since  the 
dismemberment  of  that  Kingdom,  attached  to  Russia,  is 
bounded  on  the  North  by  Samogitia  and  Livonia,  on 
the  East  by  Russia,  on  the  South  by  Podolia  and  Wol- 
hynia,  and  on  the  West  by  the  dominions  of  Tnmi. 
When  in  union  with  Poland,  it  was  divided  into  the 
Palatinates  of  Wilna,  Braslaw,  Petosk,  Witepok,  Troki.  D.  -  a 
Mscislaw,  and  Novogrodec ;  but  it  now  constitutes  tlie 
three  Russian  Governments  of  Wilna,  Grodao.  and 
Minsk.     It  is  said  to  be  S30  miles  long,  and  310  miles 
broad,  and  to  contain  64,800  square  miles.    Although 
tlie  surface  has  a  flat  aspect,  seldom  rising  into  moun- 
tainous acclivities,  yet  the  central  regions  must  be  con- 
siderably  elevated,  for  many  large  rivers  have  their 
sources  from  it  in  extensive  lakes  and  marshes,  and  flow. 
some  in  a  Northern,  others  in  a  Southern  course.  Amon? 
the  rivers  by  which  it  is  traversed,  is  the  Dwiaa  on  the  i^ 
North-East,  the  Dnieper  on  the  South-East,  nnd  ths 
Nicmen  on  the  North-West.    Tljese  are  border-streams 
by  which  the  whole  country  is  drained*  and  they  are 
abundantly  supplied  by  tributary  waters.    Tlie  Dviuii 
is  augmented  by  the  rivulets  issuing  from  many  laltes ; 
the  Dunecz,  the  Berezyna,  and  the  Przypiec  join  the 
Dnieper ;  while  the  Wilia,  the  Zyzma,  and  the  Swan 
flow  into  the  Niemen.  ^    .         ., 

A  large  proportion  of  this  Country  is  covered  willi  in>-  ^^ 
mense  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  elm.     Many  disUicls 
are  full  of  marshes  or  barren  sands ;  while  others  are 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  iu  which  the  solitary  extent 
of  the  forest  is  interrupted  by  frequent  villages,  and 
dotted  with  cultivated  fields  and  rich  pastures.   The 
Country  abounds  with  mines  of  silver,  copper,  iromwlU 
and  coal.     In  many  places  are    detached  masses  « 
granite  and  breccia.     Precious  stones  of  several  *®^p^^, 
but  of  an  inferior  quality,  are  sometimes  found    A 
great  quantity  of  yellow  amber  is  frequently  dug  up  « 
the  forests,  which  likewise  yield  marine  petrifactions, 
especially  madrapores.  The  Lithuauian  Flora  is  so  nch. 
that  in  the  year  1778,  M.  Gillibert,  a  French  KatutalJ^ 
had  discovered  200  species  of  planU  till  then  believd 
indigenous  only  iu  Siberia,  Tartary,  and  Sweden;  tod 
had   observed  in  the   Duchy  980    species,  exclusive 
of  the  sorts  common   to  most  Countries  of  Europe- 
Among  the  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  Country  are -^ 
the  Bear,  the  VVolf,  the  Elk,  the  Urus,  (now  becoimug 
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scarce,)  the  Lynx,  the  Beaver,  this  CHouton,  and  the 
Wild  Cat  To  its  ornithology  belong  the  Eagle  and  the 
Vulture,  both  of  which  are  common,  and  the  Remiz,  the 
smaller  species  of  Titmouse,  which  builds  a  pendent  nest 
like  a  long  purse,  attached  to  the  limberest  twigs  of 
trees  hanging  over  a  stream*  BeeS)  sheep,  black-cattle, 
and  horses  are  bred  in  vast  numbers ;  and  several  sorts 
of  grain,  especially  buck-wheat,  are  cultivated.  The 
climate  is  moist  and  in  winter  the  cold  is  excessive. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lithuania,  being  the  descendants 
of  the  Goths,  JEstii^  and  Slavonians,  speak  the  Lettish 
language,  of  which  two-thirds  are  Slavonian,  and  the 
rest  principally  German.  It  is  harsh  and  inharmonious 
from  the  number  of  concurrent  consonants  employed  in 
it.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Country  wear  sabres  as  a 
badge  of  their  rank,  never  appearing  in  public  without 
them.  The  dress  of  the  peasants  consists  of  a  thick 
linen  shirt  and  drawers,  a  long,  coarse,  drugget  coat  or 
a  sheepskin  cloak,  a  round,  felt  cap  lined  with  wool,  and 
shoes  made  from  the  bark  of  trees.  Their  huts  are 
constructed  of  trunks  of  trees  heaped  upon  each  other, 
and  look  like  piles  of  wood  in  wharfs  with  penthouse 
roofs.  Their  carts  are  made  without  iron  clamps  or 
nails ;  and  their  bridles  and  traces  are  generally  plaited 
from  the  bark  of  trees,  or  composed  merely  of  twisted 
branches.  They  have  no  other  instrument  but  a  hatchet 
with  which  to  construct  their  huts,  cut  out  their  funii- 
ture,  or  make  their  carts.  In  their  manners  they  are 
cringing  and  servile  in  their  expressions  of  respect ;  they 
bend  their  bodies  almost  to  the  ground,  and  continue 
uncovered  in  the  presence  of  a  superior.  Their  whole 
behaviour  afibrds  evident  indications  that  they  feel  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  abject  vassalage. 

The  Jews  seem  to  have  fixed  their  head-quarters  in 
Lithuania.  They  are  innkeepers,  hirers  of  horses, 
drivers  of  carriages,  interpreters  to  foreigners,  agents, 
and  even  agriculturists ;  so  that,  as  Coxe  observes,  per- 
haps this  is  the  only  Country  in  Europe  where  you  will 
see  Jews  sowing,  reaping,  mowing,  and  performing  all 
the  other  operations  of  husbandry. 

Previously  to  the  year  1884,  when  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Lithuania  married  the  heiress  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Duchy  were  gross  idolaters,  re- 
vering fire,  sacrificing  in  groves,  and  worshipping  ser- 
pents. But  on  his  marriage,  Ladislaus  Jaghellon, 
having  himself  embraced  the  Christian  Religion,  was 
desirous  to  make  his  subjects  converts  to  Uie  same 
Faith.  For  that  end  he  ordered  the  hallowed  groves  to 
be  cut  down,  the  oracular  shrines  to  be  destroyed,  the 
sacred  fire  to  be  extinguished,  and  the  deiBed  serpents 
to  be  slain.  As  no  evil  befell  the  persons  employed  in 
these  sacrilegious  proceedings,  according  to  popular  ex- 
pectation, they  flocked  in  crowds  to  be  baptized  as  con- 
verU  to  Christianity.  The  Roman  Catholic  Faith  has 
been  long  the  established  Religion  of  the  Country ;  but 
there  are  also  many  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Protest- 
ants, distinguished  from  the  adherents  of  the  Established 
Church  by  the  name  of  Dissidents ;  there  are  also  many 
Mohammedan  Tartars,  Jews,  and  persons  belonging 
to  the  Greek  Church,  none  of  whom  are  disturbed  on 
account  of  their  Religious  profession. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  rude  and  indolent  race,  so  that 
their  Country,  though  naturally  fertile,  is  very  ill  cul- 
tivated. Nevertheless,  besides  a  good  deal  of  grain, 
flax  and  hemp  are  raised ;  beavers'  hair  is  collected, 
metallic  ores,  especially  iron,  smelted,  and  honey  and 
wax  procured  from  the  bees.    As  the  peasants  are 
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obliged  to  furnish  their  landlords  annually  with  a  cer-  UTHUA- 
tain  quantity  of  turpentine,  they  obtain  it  by  the  slovenly      NIA. 
and  destructive  process  of  setting  fire  to  the  trunks  ofj.-ST^^ 
the  standing  pines,  and  catch  it  as  it  oozes  from  them  *^**°^**' 
by  means  of  the  heat     In  consequence  of  this  practice 
many  of  the  pines  are  observed  by  travellers  to  be  partially 
charred.     A  great  quantity  of  potash  is  annually  ex- 
ported.    The  roads  are  entirely  neglected,   and  are 
merely  tracks  through  a  wilderness  of  forests  and  un- 
cultivated wastes,  much  impeded  by  the  stumps  and 
roots  of  trees,  and  rendered  heavy  and  tiresome  on 
account  of  deep  sand. 

Wilna  is  the  Capital  of  the  Duchy.  It  is  a  Bishop's  \l^]aa. 
See,  and  possesses  a  University,  an  ancient  Castle,  a 
Royal  Palace,  and  forty  Churches.  It  stands  on  several 
small  eminences  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wilna,  and, 
like  most  of  its  neighbours,  is  chiefly  built  of  wood. 
This  town  has  lost  much  of  its  former  grandeur, 
but  it  still  contains  30,000  inhabitants.  It  is  195  miles 
£.  of  Konigsberg,  and  215  N.  E.  of  Warsaw.  Lon* 
gitude  25^  89'  E.,  latitude  54^  38^  N.  Grodno  is  a  Gipdao. 
large,  straggling  place,  on  the  Niemen.  It  contains 
3000  Christians,  and  1000  Jews ;  but  the  mixture  of 
wretched  hovels,  falling  houses,  ruined  palaces,  and 
magnificent  gateways  gives  it  a  dilapidated  appear- 
ance.  The  old  Palace  stood  upon  a  hill  of  sand  which 
rises  abruptly  from  the  river :  some  traces  of  ruined  walls 
is  all  that  now  remains  of  it.  The  new  Palace  stands 
opposite  to  the  site  on  which  the  old  one  was  built, 
A  Physic  Garden  was  formed  here  in  1776,  as  well 
as  extensive  manufactures,  but  they  are  now  entirely 
ruined.  Distant  140  miles  N.  E.  from  Warsaw,  the 
same  S.  £.  from  Konigsberg.  Longitude  23°  49^ 
E.,  and  latitude  5SP  40^  N.  Novogrodec  stands  in  a  NoYogradec 
vast  plain,  and  is  built  wholly  of  wood,  except  two  or 
three  ruinous  brick-houses,  a  convent  which  belonged 
to' the  Jesuits,  and  some  mouldering  stone  walls  sur- 
rounding an  eminence,  upon  which  are  the  remains  of* 
an  ancient  citadel.  Near  the  town  are  a  great  number 
of  Barrows,  which  the  peasants  call  Swedish  burying 
places.  Distant  244  miles  £.  from  Konigsberg, 
and  238  from  Warsaw.  Each  of  the  Palatinates  has 
a  Capital  of  the  same  name  with  itself,  and  there 
are  many  villages.  Conor,  HUtory  of  Poland ;  Coxe, 
Travels  in  Poland,' 8fc,  vol.  i. ;  A  Philosophical  and 
Critical  EstimaU  of  Lithuania,  Beriin,  1796 ;  M.  Malte- 
Brun,  Geog,  vol.  vi. 
LITIGATE,  r.  1  Fr.  litiger;  It.  liiigare;  Sp. 
Li'tioant,  I  Utigar;    Lat.   litigare,   from    lis^ 

LiTio ACTION,        > litis,  strife  ;  which  Vossius  thinks 
LiTi'oious,         I  formed  from  elis,  and  that  from  the 
Liti'giousnbsb.  J  (ir.  €/>»,  of  the  same  signification. 
To  strive  or  contend  ;  to  carry  on  a  strife  or  contest; 
(sc,  by  suit  at  law ;)  to  dispute  at  law,  or  in  Courts  of  law. 

Of  which  Utigiw  famelies 

Heer  mapped  be  the  Imet, 
Eaen  till  the  beire  of  these  two  heiret 

Both  stockei  in  one  combines. 
Wamer.    Albion* t  Engiandf  book  vI.  ch.  zxzii. 

Ah !  how  penrerae  and  froward  is  mtokinde  I 

Paction  in  Courts  does  us  to  rage  excite: 
The  rich  in  cities  we  lUigioua  find. 

And  in  the  field  th'  ambitious  make  us  fi^ht; 

JJaveHOHl,    GomUhert,  biook  i.  can.  h 

The  cast  lit^aitt  tito  not  down  with  one  cross  Terdict  but  recom* 
mences  his  suiL  Decay  of  Chn$lmm  Pieiff, 

Judicial  acts  are  all  those  writings  and  matters  wnich  relate  to 
judicial  proceedings,  and  are  sped  in  open  court  at  the  instance  of 
one  or  both  of  the  parties  litigtml.  A^fft,    Ptartrgom, 
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IHf  viewH  tlMgiomtd  of  Bbm^  iiii§i»m  Irall: 
Ob«»  omb  lovr'ci^  where  oow  the  iawyen  bawl. 

Drydetu     VirgiL    JEmid,  book  Tfil. 

Dar'st  tbou  stiH  liHgsie  thy  desperate  cause, 
Spite  of  these  numerous  awful  witueMes, 
And  doubt  the  deposition  of  the  skies. 

TouHg.    7%$  QmfialmL    Nlgki%k 

Kotbiog^qneHs  a  sphrit  oflkigaHom  like  despair  of  suocess:  tkere* 
ftfr»  nothing  oe  compIeCely  pott  an  end  to  kiv-s«ili,  as  a  rigid 
adbireMo  to  knoiro  roles  of  adjudieaUoa. 

PaUy^    Moral  PkHtmpkg,  voL  ii.  book  vu  ch.  Tiii.  p.  251.. 

Bat  if  two  preseatatioas  be  offered  to  the  bishop  upon  the  same 
avoidance,  the  church  is  then  said  to  become  litigiom  ;  and,  if  nothing 
farther  be  done,  the  bishop  may  suspend  the  admission  of  either,  and 
safliir  a  lapse  to  incur. 

Blaekaiaiw,    CtmmmUarieg*  hotk  iti.  cb.  ztL 


Here  it  wonid  be  dangerous  to  have  the  paisioo  of  iUigm 
this  fttpposes  a  violent  dksire  of  obtsining  justice,  a  strong  aversioay 
a  bury  of  osind,  and  ao  obstinacy  in  punaiog  reveogew 

Moniei^tam,    Spirit  of  Law^  book  vi.  ch.  ii. 

LrrS:£A«  IB  BoUmyi^  a  ^ma  of  the  class  Dodeoan" 
driOf  order  Monogynia.  GeBorie  character :  involucre 
fire  and  MX«4caved,  (very  small,)  four  to  twelve-flow- 
ered; calyx  four  or  five  parted;  corolla  almost  obso- 
lete ;  stamens  tea  to  eighteen ;  filaments  glandular  at 
the  base ;  anthers  four-celled,  berry  one-seeded»  (flow- 
ers in  axillary  bundles^  sometimes  dioeceous. 

Ten  species^  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  China. 

LITTER,  v.\     Fr.  Uetiere;  It.  lettiem ;  Sp.  liiera; 

Li'ttbh,  n.  J  from  the  Lat.  leclu$^  a  bed  or  couch. 
A  Utier  on  which  persons  are  carried.  Litter  for  horses, 
a  bed,  sc.  of  straw,  and  hence  applied  to  the  straw. 

To  litteTj  to  strew  a  bed ;  to  scatter  straw ;  to  be 
brought  to  bed,  sc  to  be  in  the  straw.  A  litter  of  pigs, 
the  number  thus  brought  forth:  and  so,  of  kittens,  &c. 
A  litter,  a  scattering,  sc,  of  straw,  and  then,  generally, 
a  scattering;  a  riuttish  or  slovenly  scattering.  To 
litter;  to  make  such  strewing  or  scattering. 

They  shall  brynge  all  yoor  brethren  for  an  oSeryoge  vnto  the 
Lorde,  oute  of  all  people,  vpon  horses,  charettes,  sad  horse  /yffers. 

BiUcy  jinno  1551.    Itaiahy  ch.  xlvi. 

And  he  [Laban]  brought  ly#/eraod  proosnder  for  the  canels^ 

id,    Gtnem^  ch.  xziv* 

Ane  myfk  qohlte  low  within  the  woddis  (ay> 
Apoun  the  grene  watteris  baak  in  his  way 
With  hir  iiitir,  &c. 

Q.  DougloB,    JEn4ado9,  book  viil  p.  242. 

Ib  /il/*Mr  laid,  they  led  him  unkoath  wayes. 
Fnceriaine  Auctort.    Marcut  TuUitu  Ciceroet  Death, 

HtNt.  I  wold  they  were  barharianS|  as  they  are, 

Though  in  Rome  tittered:  not  RiMnans,  as  they  are  not, 
Though  calued  i*  th'  porch  o*  th'  Capitole. 

SkaktjKore,    Copioiamt$,  fol.  161 


From  hence 


Rid  is  the  country  justice,  whose  non-seoce 
Corrupted  had  the  laogoage  of  the  iaoe, 
Where  he  and  his  hor»o  lUier'd, 
Habington,     Ctutara,  part  ii.     7b  my  Wortkg  Couiim  Mr.  B,  C, 

1  haiie  ore-heard  a  plot  of  death  vpon  bins 
There  is  a  Otter  reMly,  Isy  him  iu't 
And  driue  toward  Doner  friend. 

SAaktpearem     Lear,  fol.  299. 

I  doe  heere  waike  before  thee,  like  a  sow,  that  hath  o'rewhelmM 
all  her  titter,  but'one. 

Id,    Htmrg  /T.     Secomd  Part,  fol.  76, 

Where  they  found 

Hie  room  with  volumes  Httfr'd  round. 

Sm/t,     Cadenai  ami  Vamma, 

I  When  a  wood 

O  litleri  thick  besiege  the  donor's  gate. 

Dryden,    Jtfvenai,     Satire  2. 


Flrofuaooy  mmtaiu'd,  witball  tbit's  biss 
In  chankcter,  has  Uttered  dl  the  land, 
And  bred,  within  the  memory  of  no  few, 
A  prieithood,  such  •vBttrs'WMof  ol^ 
A  ptoplei  nckaa  MMT  wwtUl  new. 

Ctwper.    n^l^bookS. 

Thea  to  their  roota. 
The  light  soil  gestlv  move,  and  strew  sromd 
Old  leaves  or  Utter d  straw^  to  screen,  from  heat 
The  tender  in&nts. 

JOhdMf.    .»iiiBftm>an.l 

On  beds  and  Ktfert  o'er  the  maigin  laid 
Tlie  dying  lift  their  boHow  eyes,  a>d  crave 
Some  pitying  head  to  faoil  ibenr  in  die  navei 

MioUeL    7%ei«Md,beeki.L860. 

In  the  sew,  the  biteh,  the  rabbit,,  dm  ca^,  the  vil^  wUek  km 
nanmrooe  titter*,  the  paps  are  nmnesovs,  and  ase  dispoied  aiovi  the 
whole  length  of  the  belly ;  in  the  cow  and  mare  they  am  few. 

Pateg,     Natural  Theology,  ch.  xir.  p.  222. 

UTILE,  adj.  *)      The  diminutive  of  2i<e,  in  A.& 

Li'ttlb,  n.  Wy/,  IjfU  ;  Goth.  UUd  f  A.  S.  /y<d; 

Li^TTLENBSS.  J  D.  luttd ;  Ckr.  lUzd;  Sw.  ^. 
Shimier  thinks  from  lith^  a  member,  a  part,  9100,  ml 
pars  est  minor  tolo,  because  part  is  less  or  smaller  thas 
the  whole.  The  diminutive  termination  e^  is  oonsidaed 
by  Tooke  to  be  tlie  A.  S.  dtd^  a  deal  or  pnurt. 

A  liiHe;  a  small  part,  or  portioiiy  or  degree;  a  small 
matter. 

Litile^  adj^  small,  diminutive;  met»  trifling,  inccsh 
siderable,  mean« 

A  iitilie  bareaesM  bathe  ebaanged  anne  what  bb  «ofonr. 

J?.  CUameetler,  p.481. 

yt  kyngdom  of  ^TV^ttez,  faeaai%  it  was  woiMteite, 

R^Brwrne,^^ 

But  what  seest  thou  a  mn  mote  in  the  ygba  of  tfat  bra(bir,iii 
scest  not  a  beam  in  thin  owne  yghe? 

mc/if.     Matthew,  ch.ju. 

And  whoseeuer  shaU  offiende  one  of  these  igtehm*  thst  bdcue  is 
me,  it  were  better  for  hym  that  a  raylstone  were  hanged  iboot  fays 
necke  and  that  he  were  cast  into  the  sea. 

BUde,  Jmio  n^l,    Mkrh^tk'a. 

I  I  npon  my  frontiers  here 

Keep  residence ;  if  all  I  can  wiU  serve 
That  Uttie  which  is  left  so  to  defend. 

Miliom     Paradise  JjMt^  hook  iu  L IQM* 

SAM.  A  aule  onward  lend  thy  guiding  band 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  tUtle  further  on, 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade. 

Id     Samson  Jgomittet,  1 1* 

AU  trying  by  a  love  of  Httlenesse 

To  make  abridgements,  and  to  draw  to  lesse, 

Bren  that  nothing,  which  st  first  we  werei 

HofMe.    Utter  f^  the  Coimtem  of  Smiiabsirf,  0^^^' 


urm. 

RBLU 


I  confess,  T  love  littleness  almost  in  all  things,  a  little  com 
eilate,  a  little  cheerftil  honee,  a  hitle  compnoy,  nod  a  TCiy 
feast.  Cowleg^    Ess^  ^     OfGreatm^ 

Prom  such  wise  and  pnident  men  (coneeited  of-  their  ^^"^ 
dome,  and  dotbg  upon  their  oirn  foncies)  God  did  c*'*^^.^ 
heavenly  mysteries ;  which  they  woold  have  despised  and  derieW. 

Barrow,     Works,  vol.  ili.  fol.  475.     Sermsm  4L 

These  [erils]  fate  ordains,  and  heav'ns  high  will  hath  seat; 

In  hurable  littleness  submit  content. 

But  those  thy  folly  briogs  in  time  prctwit: 


Since  hope  bnt  sooths  to  douUe  my  dislrens, 
And  every  moment  leaven  my  Utile  i 


LITTOR'ELLA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  <*« 

Monoecia,  order  Tetrtmdria,  natural  order  Piantagiaa. 
Generic  character:  male  flower,  calyx  four- leaved;  «>• 
rolla  four-cleft-;  seeds  long:  female  flowen  nocalyj; 


L  ITTJ  RiG  Y. 


4&I 


LTTTO*    corolla  miMqaalW  Ihrgo^eklt ;  «tyle   loinr;  ^^^ 
MU^  «eed«d. 
UTURGY      ^"^  ^"^  species.  X.  laetmtm^  iiative  <^  nwrahes  m 
*  EfifHftnd,  and  other  pants -of  Berope. 

LFTTORINA,  m'lRool^gy^  a  genas  of  spiral,  miivalTe, 
marine  or  littoreal  shells,  allied  to  NtrUa^  Indicated  hat 
not  characterised  by  Ferassac. 

Oeneric  character.  Shell  univalve,  solid ;  spire  short, 
conic,  or  retnse ;  mouth  ronndisfa,  entire ;  Inner  lip  "flat* 
tened,  outer  lip  thin ;  o/^ercti/«fti  homy,  free,  spiral ; 
spire  of  four  whorls;  the  animal  pectenihraBcfaons ; 


^enimmia  two,  oomppessed*  ratractile ;  >my%  aeasile  at    UTPO* : 
4he  outer  base  4yf  the  itntaemla.  JUNA. 

They  differ  from  Neriia  In  the  opercuhim  notbeinff  irrrTRnv 
articulated  to  the  eoiameUo,  and  from  NaUca  in  the  ^^'^^"^- 
animal  not  being*  produeed  in  front 

The  type  of  the  fpemis  is  L.  /ittoreui,  the  Turbo  Ht» 
Ufm»  of  limneiis,  the  common  Periwinkle. 

The  species  of  the  genus  are  numerous,  and  finind  on 
the  shores  of  most  parts  of  the  worid.  The  animals  have 
the  iJEKulty  of  livinga  considerable  tnne  ont  of  the  water. 


LITURGY. 


LITURGY,")  Fr.  Uturpc ;  It  and  8p.  Hlnrpai 
Lttij'egkJ,  >Lat  litvrgia  ;  Gr.  Xwtm^ms  «  public 
Lrru'RQiCAL.  J  work,  a  public  office ;  Xwrw,  fMblic, 

and  ^pyov,  a  work.  Applied  in  the  ChrisHan  Chordi  to 
A  form  of  public  devotion ;  a  form  of  prayer  and 

thanksgiving ;  to  be  ministered  in  public 

In  the  church  of  Rome  one  custome  in  saieng  mane  or  the  Vieryie 
ivMS  obscrued,  and  another  custome  io  Fvaooe. 


Amsw.  Yes  the  time  is  taken  tip  with  a  lecKeiis  amber  «f 
fhtj  taatologteii  and  iropertioenoea. 
MUtm,     Work$,  toL  i.  £•!.  83.     Amimadmrmmu  im  ikt 

Sorely  he  will  own  her  ia  ike  uac  of  the  words  be  commanded, 
and  aoake  her  paaaaipo  easy  from  her  iiiurgiea  here,  to  those  above, 
where  Ihey  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy^  Lord 
God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come. 
Comber.    A  Cou^Hotwn  to  the  Tfmffie,  yoL  ii.  ch.  is.  ace.  4.  fal.  S4. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  Saint  James,  if  he  (as  the  Roman  chtireh 
doth  in  its  hiurgieki  anppose)  were  an  mpostlc. 
Barrow.     Of  ike  Pop^t  Smpremmem,     Ftrti  SMpnmtejfj  fliu  iii. 
1& 


Liimrpet,  or  pcoMcerled  fsnaa  of  pobUe  defotien,  beiag  neillMr 
ciifoiBad  in  scripture  aor  forbidden,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for 
cither  receiving  or  rqectinf  them,  but  that  of  expediency. 

Paley,    Moral  PiHiotopkjf,  book  v.  ch.  Y. 

At  idl  Ikmrgte  pray'r  and  praise  it  storms, 
Aa  man'a  inventions,  spiriUquenching  forma. 

BwroK^     iBS  BotpothuuiWH  tcvA  4I  BtCKKMK* 

The  Te  Deum,  Bcnedictus,  Magnificat,  Jubilate,  Nunc  Dimlttls. 
and  the  rest  of  the  Hiurgie  hymns,  were  mippoaed  to  be  coatsmiaaled 
liy  their  long  aad  ancient  coaoeetioo  with  tba  Renaa  misaaL 

HtUonf  of  Bmfiiik  Poetry^  voL  iii.  aec.  27.  p.  l£6« 


LxTUiunr,  in  an  enlarged  sense,  denotes  all  the  oere* 
monies  belon^ng  to  Divine  Service ;  but  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  it  is  applied  to  those  preeompoaed  and 
set  forms  of  prayer,  which  have  been  and  still  are  used 
in  the  celebration  of  the  worship  of  €rod. 

It  appears  from  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Israel^ 
ites,  from  the  commencement  of  their  polity,  genenilly 
used  Forms  of  Prayer  and  praises  in  their  PablK  Wofu 
ship.  The  first  account  of  their  fiolemn  worthip  is  a 
Form  of  praise  sung  in  parts  by  the  men  and  women, 
af^er  their  miraculons  deliverance  from  the  Egyptians. 
(Exod.  ch.  XV.  ver.  1.  compared  with  veiae  2L)  Shortly 
afler,  Ood  himself  prescribed  a  form  of  words,  by  i^ich 
the  Priest  was  to  bless  the  People,  (Ntemb.  ch.  vL 
ver.  28 — 26.)  and  also  Fom»  of  prayer  for  the  use  of 
those  who  offered  their  first  fruits  and  tithea.  The 
Psalms  of  David  were  Forma  of  prayer  and  praise,  com- 
posed under  divine  inspiration  not  only  for  his  own  pri* 
vate  use,  but  also  for  the  public  tervioe  of  the  Temple. 


(1  Ckron.  ch.  xvi.  ver.  7,  2  Chron.  eh.  xxix.  ver.  30,  and 
du  v.'Vcr.  13.)  And  it  should  seem  tliat  the  Prayer  of 
Bokmion  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple  was  a  pre- 
composed  Form,  from  the  regular  and  comprehensivs 
division  of  theaufajcct-matter,  the  coatiniied  serias,  and 
ahnatt  Foelieal  amagement,  of  the  verstdos.    AfWr 
the  captivity,  the  Jews  had  Forms  of  prayer,  some  of 
which  appear  to  have  bei^n  in  use  in  the  time  of  our 
fiaviaor,  though  it  is  probable  that  such  Forms  wef«  at 
first  bat  few  in  number.     The  Liturgy  of  the  modern 
Jews,  of  which  there  are  extant  copies  in  Hebrew  and 
English,  cmnprines  prayers   for  the  Sabbath  Day,  as 
well  as  for  their  various  Fasts  and  FestiTals.   For  most 
of  these  pmyers  they  ekim  a  remote  antiquity,  but  those 
which  are  by  them  deemed  the  most  solemn  and  in* 
dispensable,  are   called  the  Shemoneh  EBrah^  or  the 
eighteen  prayers,  composed,  accord iag  to  some  of  the 
Rabbins,  by  Ezra  himself.     But  this  daim  to  antiquity 
is  destitute  of  evidence,  since  some  of  these  prayers  ap- 
pear to  reier  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and,  conse* 
quently,  muat  have  been  composed  after  that  evenL 
They  were  evidently  composed  when  there  wm  neither 
Temple  nor  Sacrifice,  for,  in  the  aeventeenth  Collect,  the 
petitioner  prays  that  God  would  restore  His  worship  to 
4he  inner  part  of  His  house,  and  make  haste  with  ler- 
mntf  and  love  to  accept  the  burned  sacrifices  of  IsraeL 
The  prayers  in  question,  therefore,  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Ezra,  who  did  not  receive  his  commission 
from  Artaaerxes  to  go  to  Judea,  until  more  than  fii^y 
years  after  the  second  Temple  was  built,  and  its  wor- 
ahip  restored.     A  nineteentli  prayer  was  subsequently 
added,  which  is  said  to  have  been  eomposed  by  Rabbi 
Gamaliel,  a  short  time  before  the  destruction  of  the 
second  Temple,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  by  Rabbi 
Samuel,  one  of  his  scholars :  it  is  directed  against  apos* 
tales  and  heretics,  appellations  which  the  Jews  employ 
io  •designate  all  Christiaiis,  whether  of  Jewish  or  Gen* 
lile  descent.     This  additional  prayer  is  now  inserted  as 
the  twelfth,  increasing  the  number  of  dajly  prayers  to 
nineteen ;  these  the  Jews  are  required  to  recite  three 
times  every  day,  either  in  public  at  the  Synagogue,  or 
at  their  own  houses,  or  wherever  they  may  happen  to 
be.    (Comber,  SchoUutical   History  of  Liturgies,    p 
2-*4 ;  Horne,  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures^  vol.  iii, 
p.  2&4,   6th  edit;  Iiightibot,  /TorJb,  vol.  i.  p.  922. 
942.946  foLcdiU) 

That  our  Saviour  and  His  Apostles  joined  in  the  Ancient 
Jewish  Worship,  and  thereby  sanctioned  the  use  of  pre-  ^.^^'tjaB 
eomposed  prayers,  is  evident  from  the  Evangelical  His-  ^*'*"¥**'* 
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UTCTRGY.  cclebrattnp:  Divise  Worship  was  introdiiced.  This 
Litiirtry  is  confessedly  of  very  hi^h  antiquity,  and  in  all 
probability  proceeded  from  the  Oriental  Litui^es,  as  it 
agrees  very  closely  with  them,  and  the  earliest  Bishops 
in  Gaul  were  almost  all  of  them  Orientals. 

The  Spanish  Idiurgy,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Mozarabic  Liturgy^  is  derived  from  that  of  Rome: 
bat  the  Kinspdom  of  Spain  being  overran  in  the  Yth 
century  by  tbe  Alam^  Bum,  Vandals,  and  Goths,  two 
Liturgies  were  introduced  in  the  eelehration  of  Divine 
Service ;  that  of  the  aneient  CathoUes,  which  was  de- 
rived from  the  Aoman  Lituigy,  and  that  of  the  Arian 
Goths,  whieh  was  of  Oriental  origin.  In  the  year  5d8, 
the  Couneil  held  at  firaga  (at  that  time  the  Metropo- 
litan city  of  Portugal)  commanded  all  Priests  to 
celebrate  'Mass  conformably  to  the  order  -aent  by 
Vigilius,  Bishop,  of  Rome  to  the  Spanish  Bishop 
Eutlterius  or  Profutnnis.  The  Cotmcll  held  «t  To* 
ledo,  in  698,  also  enjoined  uniformity,  and  adopted 
the  Missal  and  Breviary  of  Isidore,  Bishop  of  Seville. 
Julian,  Bishop  of  Toledo,  who  died  in  690,  revised  the 
Liturgy  of  Isidore,  which  has  been  denominated  the 
Gothic,  because  it  was  used  by  the  Goths,  and  most  com- 
monly the  Mozarabic,  since  the  Vlllth  century,  because 
the  Christians  who  lived  under  the  Moorish  domioioa 
were  tenned  Mozarcfies,  that  is,  mired  with  the  Ara- 
bians, who  had  subjugated  Spain.  Cardinal  Ximeses, 
apprehensive  lest  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  should  be 
entirely  forgotten,  caused  the  Missal  to  be  printed  at 
Toledo  in  1500,  and  the  Breviary  In  1502,  and  founded 
and  endowed  a  chapel  and  canons  to  celebrate  Divine 
Service  daily,  according  to  this  office. 

The  Ambrosian  Liturgp,  or  that  in  use  in  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Milan,  is  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  Roman  Li* 
turgy:  its  real  author,  however,  is  not  known.  The 
Milanese  affirm  that  their  Ritual  was  instituted  ori- 
ginally by  Saint  Barnabas,  afterwards  by  Saint  Mirocles, 
Mid  lastly  by  Ambrose,  JBishop  of  Milan.  All  that  is 
eertainly  known  on  this  subject  is,  that  when  Ambrose 
became  Bishop  of  the  churcti  in  that  city,  he  fiMind  this 
Liturgy  in  use,  to  which  he  made  various  additions, 
from  which  circumstance  it  has  acquired  and  retained 
his  name.  (Ridiard  et  GiraMd,  Biblioth.  Sacrie^  torn. 
XV.  p.  2Stl^22B.) 

Refonned         The  object  for  which  Christians  assemble  together, 

wh"'*^     ^®'°^  ^  ****'  ^^  ^®"^  ^^  ^^*  ^  ^^  ^***''  united 
Latu^°  "^   praises  and  prayers  to  their  Heavenly  Father,  and  to 

participate  in  those  holy  ordinances  which  it  pleased  the 
Divine  Author  of  our  Religion  to  institute,  it  seems 
obvious  to  common  sense  that  the  Public  Service  of  the 
Church  should  be  performed  in  a  language  understood 
by  the  congregation.  The  use  of  unknown  tongues  and 
of  unintelligible  sounds  in  Religious  assemblies,  cannot 
be  more  strongly  condemned  than  it  is  by  St.  Paul  in 
1  Cor.  ch.  xiv. ;  and  the  account  of  the  prayers  offered 
by  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  related  in  Acts,  ch.  iv. 
ver.  24 — SO,  shows  that  their  devotions  were  uttered  in  a 
language  understood  and  assented  to  by  all.  To  instruct 
the  nations  of  the  Earth,  each  in  its  own  language,  was 
the  purpose  for  which  the  gift  of  tongues  was  bestowed, 
first  upon  the  Apostles  on  tlie  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
afterwards  on  many  other  members  of  the  Church. 
The  use  of  a  foreign  dialect  in  prayer,  therefore,  would 
have  been  a  counteracting  of  the  intention  of  that  super- 
natural gift.  Had  our  Saviour,  indeed,  designed  any 
language  to  be  considered  as  sacred,  he  would  more 


Ambrosiaa 
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probably  have  appointed  liie  Hebrew,  io  which  the  ta-  unm 
eient  Scriptures  wene  written,  or  the  Greek,  in  which  the 
New  Testament  was  composed,  tfaan  die  Lstin.   The 
latter  kuiguage  has  bo  claim  io  superiority:  initDOM 
of  the  Scriptuies  were  written,  nor  was  it  moregcaendW 
used  in  ancient  tines  thaa  the  Greek.    We  have  iIk 
express  testimony  of  the  eaHy  Fathers  of  the  Christiu 
Church,  that,  when  Christianity  was  propagaieri  in  dif. 
ferent  Countries,  not  only  wore  the  Scriptuies  trmi 
lated,  but  the  Public  Serviee  was  performed  in  thw 
respective  languages.   Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  withia 
sixty  or  sixty-two  years  aAer  the  death  of  St  Jsbi, 
slates  that,  **  on  the  day  which  is  oaUed  Sunday,  thtie 
is  an  assembly  of  all  those  who  live  either  in  the  dtiM 
or  in  the  country,  and  those  things  which  aie  wiiUet 
of,  or  by,  the  Apostles,  and  t^e  writings  of  die  Pm- 
phets,  are  read  as  long  as  time  will  peimit.    Whca  the 
reader  has  finished,  he  that  presides  in  the  ssmbiUj 
admonishes  and  exhorts  us  to  put  in  practice  thoie  gsod 
thiags  which  we  have  heard.     And  afterwards  we  lise 
up  with  one  consent,  and  send  up  our  prayeis  to  God." 
(Apol.  ii.  ch.  Ixxxvii.)     The  reader  caimot  £ul  to  notice 
the  coincidence  of  this  aooouat  with  the  Public  Service 
of  the  Anglican  church,  whidi  consists  of  prayeis,  reid- 
ing  the  Scriptures,  and  a  sermon.     Origen,  who  lived 
in  the  I  lid  century,  says,  "  The  Grecians  use  Greek 
words  in  their  prayers,  the  Romans,  Latin  ;  sod  eveiy 
one  prays  to  God  in  his  own  langruage ;  and  Hethstii 
Lord  of  every  language,  hears  them  who  pray  in  every 
language,  understanding  those  of  different  tongaeStSB 
if  they  spake  with  one  voice.''  (Cotdra  Ge£iiifn,p.  40s{.) 
In  the  times  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  Apes- 
ties,  Liturgies  were  composed  in  &e  language  of  the 
People  for  whose  use  they  were  intended.   The  Esstem 
Churches  employed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  Western  Church  the  Latin,  beeaase  thoee 
were  the  predominant  languages  of  the  Roann  Empiie- 
The  Latin  language  continued  to  be  generally  understood 
in  the  Countries  immediately  under  the  influence  of  tbe 
Popes,  until  it  became  the  policy  of  the  Romish  Choidk 
to  keep  the  common  people  in  a  state  of  ignonaoe  and 
blind  dependence.     They  were  aware  that  this.puipoK 
would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  continued  aseof  the 
Latin  Litui^es,  even  alter  these  ceased  to  be  under- 
stood.     On  this  account  the  Romish  Divines  conveoed 
at  Trent,  declared,  first,  that  it  did  not  appear  expediest 
to  the  Fathers  that  Mass  should  be  celebiuted  in  the 
vulgar  tongue ;  {Canonef  Cone.  Trid.  Seas.  23,  csp.  BJ 
and  afterwards  that,  **  if  any  person  say  that  the  lh» 
ought  to  be  celebrated  in  the  vulgar  tongue* . .  Jti  bin 
be  accursed.''  {Ibid.  cap.  9.  can.  9.)    And  as  the  saoe 
principle  continues  to  actnate  the  gouerning  part  of  t^ 
Church,  no  altesation  has  been  made  in  this  aoti-Scr^ 
tural  practice.     The  whole  of  her  Liturgy  is  still  in 
Latin.      (Bishop  Tomline,   Christ    The^l.  vol.  ii.  ?• 
406^410  ;  Dr.  Waite  on  .the  Thirty-nine  Artkltt.  p> 
351—353.) 

At  the  Reformation,  all  the  Protestant  Charchea  a 
the  Continent  unanimously  rejected  prayers  in  an  sn* 
known  tongue  ;  and  without  a  single  exceptian,  iDt^l: 
duced  Liturgies  for  the  more  unilbrm  celebfation  of 
Divine  Service.  (Durel,  View  of  the  Govemme^i,^ 
in  the  Reformed  Churches  beyond  the  Seas,  p.  5.)  r^ta^r 

i.  The  Liturgy  of  the  UnUas  Frairum^  ^oiiedBit-^^ 
thren,   Moravians,  or    (as   they  were  more  aodenliy  ^^^^ 
termed)  Bohemian   Brethren,   was    first  published  in 
1632.     It  contains  Forms  of  Prayer  for  Moraiuganc 
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UTUROY.  EvcBtOf  S«nriee»  &c.»  whidi  in  thenmiii  points  are  in 
^^y^.^  ttirition  with  tboie  of  the  Ghurcfa  of  fin^rlamd,  besidM 
speciBl  forms  for  Baptising  inlknts  and  »dolts>  and  for 
Burials  ;  *'  a  Churoh  Idtanjr/'  whieh  is  read  eiwry  Sun* 
day  morning;  a  Litaoy  forUie  early  Serrioe  on  Easter 
Sunday  noming.  tog^er  with  otbsrs  which  they  call 
Liturgies*  and  which  are  chiefly  sung  and   chanted. 
The  MovavnoB  in  England  have  all  their  Serricee  trans- 
lated into  the  ikigliah  language.     (Adam,  AW.  Worid^ 
yoL  i.  Pi  461 ;  Litur^  Hymmofthe  United  Brethren 
Mbnchester,  IBll,  12ma) 
ii.  Lutheran  Liturgies, 
Of  lbeGe^     LUurgp  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church.    In  \b2Si 
■"^***«"  Luther  drew  up  a  Liturgy,  or  Form  of  Pmyer,  and 
^  ^^''^^'  administration  of  the    Sacraments,   which,  in    many 
thingS)  differed  hot  little  from  the  Mass  of  the  Church  of 
Borne.     (Luthert  Opera^  torn.  ii.  p.  984.)     He  did  not; 
however,  confine  his  followers  to  this  form  :  and  hence 
every  Coantry  in.  which  Lutheranism  prevails  has  its 
own  Liturgy,  each  perfectly  agreeing  with  the  other  in  all 
theessential  branches  of  Religion,  hut  difiering  widely  in 
many  things  which  are  of  an  indifferent  nature,  and  con* 
osrsing  which  the  Scriptures  are  silent.     The  prayers 
are  read*  or  chanted  by  the  Minister  at  the  altar,  and 
the  aubjeet  of  the  Sermon  or  discourse  is  in  most  cases 
limited  to > the-  Spistle  or  Gospel  for  the  day.     (Adam, 
Mdig:  World  Ditpiayed;,  vol.  i.  p.  36&t  366.)     A  new 
Liturgy 'for  the  principal  Divine  Streice  on  Sundaye^ 
IBkitydays^  and  ike  CdebraUon  of  the  IMy  Communion^ 
was  pobUshed  at  Beriin  in  1822,  of  winch  sabsequent 
adifions-  have  appeared^  with   impnmng   alterations. 
Though  designed,  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  **  Royal 
and  Cathedral  Chuneh  in  Berlin,"  M  has  been  pretty 
generally  adopted'  in  Prussia.     (See  an  analysis  of  it, 
with  translated  specimens,  in  the  Christian  Guardian 
fat  1«5,  p.  136— 14  L). 
1-edish.         Bwedkh  Liturgy,     h,  revised*  edition  of  the  old 
Kyrko-^faadbok  (Churcht-Manual)*  or  Liturgy,  esta* 
hliahed  in.Sweden:at  the  Reformation,  was  published  in 
1811;  it  is  divided  into  XV  Chapters^  oontaining  the 
Psalnts,.  the  Morning'  Prayer  and  Communion  Service, 
the  Evening  Prayer  and  Holy  Day  Service,  the  Litany, 
Borms  for  Baptism,.  Confirmation^  Mnrriage^  and  the 
Churching  of  WomeUi  the  Funeral  Service,  and  Forms 
ftr  the  Consecration  €ii  Churches  and  of  Bishops^  and 
for  the   Ordination   of  Presbyters,  &c.     (Adnm,   Bel. 
M^orld,  vol.  i.  p.  379,  8800 
lab*  The  DoirM  Liturgy  comprises-  Morning  and  Even- 

ing Services  for  all  the  Sundays   in  the  year,  and 
tiiree*  Services  daily  for  the  three  great  SVsttvals  «€ 
Christmas^  Eisster,  and  Pentecost,  (each  of  which'  is 
kept,  for  two  days,)  besides  Forms  for  Baptism,  Con»- 
fimation,  &&  (/ir»d.  p.  385»~36».)     Dn  Niohnll  has 
ipven  a  translation  from  the  Diuiish  Ritual  of  several 
enrious' Services  relative  to- pregnant  women,  midwivesr 
tfie  Gbnrohing  of  women^  Confossion,  and*  .Absolution, 
8erv«»s  for  persons  troubled  in  mind;  persons  pos- 
MBsed  by  the  Devil  or  by  Evil  Spirits^  prisoneFs-  and 
Bmlefaetors,  escommunioation*  and  reception  into  the 
Church;  (C^mimen^  an  the  Common  Prayer,  Appendiv, 
p«-  1 — 16;  Second  edition i)' 
jui  Qaimmulio  Ltliirgtesi 

Calvin  was  by^  no  means*  averse  to  ILitorgies ;  and 
Koarms  of  Prayer  were  drawn  upTor  the  use  of  the  Ite* 
fintned  Chniches  in>  Htjlland,  at  Nenfbhatei,  at  Geneva, 
ill'  France,  and  in  other  Conmries.  Of  these,  the 
and  French  Litni^es  are  the  most  important; 


(I.)  The  LHurgy  or  Manner  ofeeiehraHng  Ditnne 
9ervice  in  ^  Church  at  €reneva^  according  to  a  recent 
edition  now  before  ns,  (Geneve^  1811,  4to.)  contains 
the  ordinary  prayer  with  which  Divine  Service  com- 
mences on  Sundays,  a  confession  of  sins»  and  public 
prayers  for  everyday  in  the  week,  prayers  for  Christmas 
and  for  New  year's  day,  articles  or  paragraphs  which 
may  be  inserted  in  the  prayers  for  Festival  days  and 
other  solenmities,  prayers  for  Fast  days.  Liturgies  for 
Baptism,  the  Loid^s  Supper;  and  Marriage,  a  Formu* 
lary  for  the  reception  of  Catechumens  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Dfecalogoe,  and  Creed,  toge- 
ther with  the  benediction  given  to  the  cong^gation  by 
the  officiating  Minister  at  the  dose  of  every  Service. 
The  whole  is  concluded  with  a  Hsble  of  Lessons,  which 
aro  read,  and' of  portions  of  Psalms  which  are  sung  in 
the  church  at  Geneva,  throughout  the  year. 

(2.)  The  old  Liturgy  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in 
France  (which  was  published  in  1562)  contains  Forms 
of  Ecclesiastical  Prayers,  together  with  the  mode  of 
adininisterfng  the  Sacraments,  and  a  Formulary  for  the 
Visitation  c^  the  Sick  ;  but  the  want  of  various  addi- 
tional Formularies  having  been  felt  since  the  Restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  F.  Roux,  presid* 
ing  Pastor  of  the  Consistory  of  the  Chnrch  at  Uz^s,  in 
1826,  published  a  new  edition  of  this  Liturgy,  revised, 
and  enlarged  with  various  Services,  adapted  to  every 
extraordinary  occasion.  It  comprises  Forms  of  Prayer 
for  1^1  the  occasimis  above  specified,  taken  partly  fronr 
the  old  Liturgy,  and  partly  fl'om  those  of  Geneva  and 
Neufchatel,  and  from  the  Prayers  published  in  GFennan 
by  Zollikofier,  together  with  forms  for  the  Consecration 
of  Churches  and  Pfestors,  for  the  Installation  of  Elders 
and  l>eacons,  fbr  Funerals,  for  seasons  of  drought, 
rain;  famine,  pestilence,  l¥ar  and  Peace,  for  the  coro* 
nation  of  a  King,  for  the  birth  of  a  Prince,  for  the  sick- 
ness and -death  of  a  King,  or  for  his  restoration  to  health, 
for  St.  Charies's  day,  considered  as  a  National  Festival, 
for  the  2l9t  of  January,  (the  anniversary  of  the  murder 
of  Louis  XVI.,)*  and  a  Table  of  the  contents  of  the 
Psaltns.  This  Liturgy  terminates  with  a  Table  of  Les- 
sons raad,  and  of  Psalms  sung,  on  every  Sunday  and 
Thursday  throughout  the  year. 

(d.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  Rleformation  inr 
Scotland;  tlie  Frotestant  Nobles  and  Barons,  assembled 
at  Edinburgh)  in  December,  1557,  agreed  that  they 
would,  rest  satisfied'  for  the  present  with  the  reading  of 
^r  Pfayera  and-  Lessons  in  En^lsh,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  (the  Liturgy  of 
King  Edward  VF.  which  is  noticed  infra,)  in  every 
Pftrish  on  Sundays  and  Festival  days.  This  regulation, 
however,  contraued  in  force  only  a  short  time  ;  for,  in 
1562;  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  commonly  termed' 
Kno3  9  Liturgy,  was  partially  introdnced  ;  and  by  an 
Act)  of  tile  General  Assembly,  passed'  December  26, 
1564,  lis  use  was  authoritatively  ordained  in  all  the 
Churches  in  Scotland.  This  Liturgy  was  taken  from 
the  Order,  or  Liturgy  used  by  the  English  Church  at 
Geneva ;  it  contains  Forms  of  Prayer  for  the  different 
parts  of  public  worship,  which- wera- designed  as  a  help 
to  the  ignorant  Clergy,  but  not  as  a< restraint  upon  those 
who'  could  pray  without  a  set  Form.  The  prayers 
which  it  contains  were  commonly  used  by  the  Readera 
and  Exhorters,  but  even  they  were  encouraged  to  per» 
form  Divine  Service  in*  a  different  manner.  (9f*Crie; 
Life  of  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  280.  427.  438.) 

Al  present  thera  is  no-Liturgy  or  Public  Form  in  use 
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takes  exception  at  these  must  quarrel  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  fall  out. with  the  Church 
in  her  greatest  innocence :  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  impartial  and  excellent  Grotius,  (who  was  no 
member  of,  nor  had  any  objection  to,  this  Church,)  the 
English  Liturgy  comes  so  near  to  the  primitive  pat- 
tern, that  none  of  the  Reformed  Cliurches  can  compare 
with  it." 

If  any  additional  testimony  were  required,  to  prove 
the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  authorized  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer*  that  evidence  would  be  abundantly  fur- 
nished by  the  fact,  that  it  has  voluntarily  been  adopted 
by  some  classes  of  Dissenters,  while  others  have  made 
it  the  basis  of  their  own  Liturgies,  but  with  various 
alterations,  tb  suit  their  respective  tenets. 

V.  Diuenting  Liturgies. 

The  eariiest  of  these  is,  7!&r  Book  of  Common 
PraycTj  reformed  according  to  the  plan  of  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke  ;  or,  as  it  is  designated  in  the  prefatory 
advertisement.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
with  the  Amendments  of  Dr,  Clarke,  and  such  further 
Alteraiions  as  toere  judged  necessary  to  render  it  unex- 
ceptionahle  with  respect  to  the  object  of  Religious  Wor» 
ship.  This  Liturgy  of  the  Socinian  Unitarians  was 
first  published  in  1774,  and  has  subsequently  passed 
through  numerous  editions.  It  contains  almost  all  the 
offices  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  except  the 
Order  of  Baptism  for  persons  of  riper  years,  and  the 
Commination ;  and  in  some  of  them,  as  the  Thanks- 
giving of  women  after  child-birth,  and  the  Burial  of  the 
dead,  but  few  alterations  ^re  made.  The  great  object 
of  the  whole  is,  to  address  the  entire  worship  to  God 
the  Father,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Spirit.  Various  alterations  and  omissions 
are  also  made,  which  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of 
being  specified  here. 

The  Sunday  Service  of  the  Methodists  was  ori- 
grinally  prepared  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Wesley.  What 
alterations  (if  any)  this  Liturgy  may  have  received  since 
his  death,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  On  com- 
paring a  copy  of  the  edition  of  The  Sunday  Service  of 
the  Methodists,  with  other  occasional  Services,  (printed 
in  1826,)  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  we  find 
that  the  first  Lessons  for  Sundays  are  retained  ;  but  for 
the  second  Lessons  in  the  morning,  n  chapter  out  of 
the  four  Gospels,  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  to  be 
read ;  and  in  the  evening  a  chapter  out  of  the  Epistles 
in  regular  rotation.  Many  verbal  expressions,  which 
have  been  excepted  against,  are  here  corrected.  Select 
Psalms  are  appointed  to  be  read,  while  others  are 
abridged.  The  only  Creed  read  is  that  of  the  Apostles. 
The  Offices  for  the  Baptism  of  infants,  or  of  per-* 
sons  of  riper  years,  the  celebration  of  Matrimony  the 
Communion  of  the  sick,  and  the  Burial  of  the  dead,  are 
materially  shortened.  The  Offices  for  the  ordination  of 
Priests  and  Deacons,  and  for  the  consecration  of  Bishops, 
are  here  altered  into  forms  for  the  ordination  of  Dea- 
cons, Elders,  and  Superintendents  ;  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  are,  by  omissions,  reduced  to  twenty-five.  The 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  and  the  Apocryphal 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  severally  rejected. 
Some  obsolete  words  are  replaced  by  others  which  are 
more  easily  understood. 

The  Liturgy  of  the  New  Church,  signified  hy  the 
New  Jerusalem  in  the  Revelatitm^  prepared  by  Order  of 
the  General  Conference,  was  published  in  182S,  and 
superseded  all  the  Liturgies  which  had  previously  been 
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used  by  the  Swedenborgians,  or  followers  of  Emanuel  LITURQT. 
Swedenborg.  Some  ideas  and  sentences  of  the  National  ^-"^^  "■■" 
Liturgy  maybe  traced  in  this  Form  of  prayer  for  Diyine 
Worship ;  but  the  whole  of  the  iieveral  Offices  is  made 
conformable  to  the  peculiar  tepets  of  this  denomination. 
This  Liturgry  comprises  several  Tables  of  Psalms  and 
Proper  Lessons ;  but  only  those  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  are  read,  which  "  have  the  internal 
sense,  and  thus  are  truly  the  word  of  God."  The  result 
IS,  that  the  New  Church  omits  to  read  nine  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  viz,  Ruth,  1  and  2  Chronicles^ 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Job,  Proverbs^  Ecclesiastes  ; 
and  twenty-two  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  viz.  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  whole  of  the  Apostolical 
Epistles ;  "though"  (it  is  admitted)  •*  most  of  the  other 
Books  contained  in  the  collection  called  the  Bible,  par- 
ticularly those  commonly  included  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, were  written  by  men  who  enjoyed  divine  illumi- 
nation.'* {Liturgy,  p.  153.)  **  In  thus  distinguishing 
these  Books  from  others,  the  New  Church  does  not 
deny  their  truth,  nor  place  them  below  the  rank  com- 
monly assigned  them  by  the  professing  Christian 
Worid."  (Ibid.  Pref  p.  xxviii.) 

The  General  Services  contain  Forms  of  Prayer  for 
Morning  and  Aflemoon  or  Evening  Service,  together 
with  Prayers,  Thanksgivings,  and  Glorifications  to  be 
used  on  particular  occasions.  In  the  celebration  of 
Divine  Service,  **  the  Ministers  of  most  of  the  principal 
societies  of  the  New  Church  have  adopted  the  use  of 
white  robes,  resembling  in  form  those  worn  by  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Church  of  England.'*  {Ibid,  p.  xxiv.) 
And  the  congregations  are  directed  to  kneel  during 
prayers^  stand  when  giving  thanks,  or  siugiug,  and  sit 
when  receiving  instruction.  The  Particular  Services 
comprise  the  Order  of  the  administration  of  Baptism  to 
infants,  to  adults,  and  also  to  infants  and  adults  to- 
gether ;  for  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Supper 
Order  of  Nuptials,  or  consecration  of  Marriage ;  and 
Orders  for  Visiting  the  sick  and  Burial  of  the  dead. 
These  are  followed  by  Forms  of  Doctrine  and  Instruc* 
Hon,  including  Articles  of  Faith,  a  Creed,  and  a  Cate- 
chism ;  and  by  Extraordinary  Services  for  the  Ordination 
of  Mhiisters,  for  the  Consecration  of  Ministers  having 
authority  to  ordain  others,  for  the  Consecration  of  a 
Church  or  place  of  worship,  and  some  chants.  The 
explanatory  addresses  in  the  Offices  for  Baptism,  the 
Holy  Supper,  Nuptials,  and  the  Ordination  of  Minis- 
ters, are  almost  entirely  taken,  even  to  the  very  words, 
from  the  Works  of  Swedenborg.  The  "Order  of  , 
Nuptials*'  is  observed  **  in  regard  to  those  whose  feel- 
ings prevent  them  from  being  satisfied  with  the  Church 
of  England  ceremony.  The  Forms  of  the  Church  of 
England'  (it  is  stated)  '*  may  be  gone  through  as  a 
Civil  act,  necessary  to  obtain  a  Legal  sanction  to  the 
properly  indissoluble  engagement  of  Marriage ;  and 
afterwards,  before  the  parties  begin  to  live  together  as 
husband  and  wife,  their  nuptials  may  be  Religiously 
solemnized,  and  their  roarriaffe  consecrated  by  a  Mi- 
.nister  of  the  New  Jerusalem ; '  who  receives  a  certifi- 
cate that  the  parties  have  previously  complied  with  the 
formalities  required  bv  law.     {Liturgy,  p.  9L) 

vi.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Sqptland  Cfthe 
is  at  present  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Church  of  ^^^i^ 
England.     Charles  I.,  in  1637,  made  an  unsuccessful  (^^„^^^||^ 
attempt  to  introduce  into  Scotland  a  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  copied,  with  some   alterations,  firom  that  of 
England ;   which  produced  the  Solemn  League  and 
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LIVE,  V. 
Liv£»  aty. 
Live,  ft. 
LiVA-LESB,  or 

"LjfFELEBBp 

Iii'txlode,  or 

Ll^VEUHOOD, 

Li'vEJLT,  or 

Ll'rELT, 

Ll'VELILT, 

Ll'VELlNESS, 

Li'vsLOMe, 
Li'ybb, 

LfviNO» 

Li'viSH. 

LlFE» 

LiFE-FUL, 

LiFE-LIKS. 


LIVB.         LIVE»t).         T       Goth,    lib-an;    A.  S.   iibhan, 

(Robert  of  Gloucester,  Ubbe,)  lyf- 

ian ;  Ger.  kb-en^  leib-en  ;  D.  levtn  ; 

Sw.    Uf-wa^    which    Junius    and 

Wachter  think  may  be  the  A.  S.  Ij^f- 

an  i  Ger.  leib-en,  to  leave ; — moTuref 

remcmere^  tuperent,  svperstitem  esse. 

Quid  enim  (says  Wachter)  quid 

t  enim  est  vivere^  nisi  superare. 

^     To  remain,  to  continue,  to  dwell ; 

to    remain,    to    continue,    sc,    to 

.breathe ;  in  a  state  of  animation,  of 

existence ;  to  be  or  have  being,  to 

exist,  (here  or  hereafter.) 

To  gain  or  procure,  to  use,  em- 
ploy, manage,  or  conduct  the  means 
of  life ;  or  that  which  supports  or 
maintains  life. 
To  be  in  a  state  of  action  or  motion,  of  growth  or 
increase,  animal  or  vegetable. 

Lifst  the  noun,  is  opposed  to  Death  :  it  also  is  applied 
To  our  present  state  of  being  as  opposed  to  the  fu- 
ture; to  a  continued  state  or  condition,  manner  or 
mode  of  living  or  of  acting  in  life;  to  the  living  form, 
body,  or  person;  to  ikUtjely,  spirited,  animated  form  or 
resemblance ;  to  animation,  spirit,  vivacity,  energy ;  the 
usual  qualities  of  living  beings. 
Life  is  much  used  in  composition. 

jbe  Scottes  seide,  ]^at  bat  loud  oolde  not  y  now  be 
To  hem  bo^e  to  igue  bi,  as  heo  my^te  y  se. 

And  ^ef  he  myjte  ithhe  lenger,  he  nolde  drede  noj;t 

Id.  p.  123. 

^t  ende  heo  foundeD  al  bare,  heo  bl  AMnfe  ^ere 
And  swonke  and  tilede  l^re  fyjlode  and  al  maiatres  were. 
Heofendeo  hen  sastynaaoe  y  sow  and  l^utden  ^lu  for>. 
>e  Brytonee  io  >a  Souj^  hal^  ajid  beo  ia  >e  Nor>. 

iff. 

"  Myn  heye  GU>des,"  qoo)  (is  mayde,  [GornoTille,]  ^  to  wyt- 

nesse  I  take  echon, 
bat  y  loue  more  in  myn  heite  (i  lene  bodi  dim, 
>aii  nyn  soule  and  my  ^,  (al  in  my  bodi  yt." 

Id,  p.  30. 

For  be  leidei ''  ]poo  oe  louest  ne  nou^  as  >i  soelNii  do>, 

Ac  cbniMSt  ne  is  myn  olde  ims. 

^^  '  Id,  p.  31 

Four*  &  twnty  jere  vas  be  k^,  &  >orgh  no  folie 
Neuer  in  iiis  /yMC  a  fote  of  londe  he  les. 

jR.  Bnamtf  p.  27. 

ni  to  >e  K^g  Egbriht  alle  were  >ei  g]fnen 
'or  ft  heritage  ftr  to  die  or  iifuem, 

IdL  pb  l7« 

He  branbt  bir  Inglond,  ft  fli>eii  imwd  Uio  xeit. 

'  Id.  p.  20. 

Aboat  the  xxi  yen  [of  Henry  I.]  there  waa  a  great  counsell  called 
In  London  for  the  correccyon  of  the  vicyous  Itpijnge  of  Preestes  to 
be  done  by  the  Kioges  officers.  Id,  p.  107,  note. 

Home  for  to  wend  to  childe  &  to  wife, 
To  visitte  >er  londea,  te  solaee  >er  t^. 

Id.  p.  4 
And  haten  lern  U>  Ija.  al  bure  ^ime. 
•  Piert  Piouhnum.     Ftftoii,  p.  3. 

Whiche  answeride  &  aeidc  to  him,  it  is  writen  not  oonly  in  breed 
ifveih  a  man,  but  ia  eche  word  that  cometh  of  Ooddis  month. 

mOif.    JftUlAcHr,  cb.  in 

He  answered  &  sayd ;  it  is  writti,  man  sbal  not  ij^me  by  bread 
cfuely,  but  by  emr  wovde  that  proceedeth  ootn  of  tbe  mouth  of  God. 

BMe,  Jmn  1551. 


Fc 


The!  that  aoughlan  th«  M  <^tha  bea  dead. 

meiif.    IfoZ/AeMP,  ch.  iu 

Sor  lb«r  MftdMdaivbiQha0«|bttb0  cbUdes  &/e. 

'  Bible,  Jmo  1551. 


Blesstd  be  God  and  the  fadir  of  oure  l4>rd  Jeaus  CHtt  which  bi  his 
greet  merci  bigat  us  agen  into  iywfnge  hope  bi  tbe  agenrysing  of 
Jesus  Crist  fro  deeth.  Widif.     1  Peie^  ch.  i. 

Blessed  be  God  tbe  father  of. our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  tborow 
his  abundant  mercy  begat  ts  againe  vnto  a  iiuefye  hope  by  the  resnr- 
rection  of  Jesus  Christe  frO  deathe.  JMie,  Aitm  1551. 

She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  hire  Ave. 

CAaucer.    Prohgut  to  the  Canierhurjf  TtUes,  v.  461. 

"  But  God  wot,"  quod  the  senatour  abo, 
"  So  vertuous  a  hver  in  all  my  lif 
Ne  aaw  I  neuer.** 

Id,    TkeManofLametTale^^.MAA. 

— — — ^— ^^  She  woide  bring 

Wortes  and  other  herbes  times  oft, 

The  which  she  shred  and  sethe  for  hire  living, 

U,     The  OerktM  Tale,  ▼.  8109. 

Wei  coode  he  peinten  lijly  that  it  wrought, 
With  many  a  florein  he  the  bewes  bought. 

Id.    The  Kmghte9  Tale,  ▼.  2083w 

As  be,  wbicbe  bad  no  liadodem 

Oomer,    Cbn/.  Jm,  book  T.  p.  160* 

Ayre  is  the  thirde  of  elementes. 
Of  whose  kinde  his  aspirementM 
Taketh  euery  Hmutlm  creature, 
The  whidie  shall  vpoa  erth  endure. 

Id.    lb,  book  vii.  p.  204. 

And  forthewith  her  whole  fouer  went  awayoi  fyuelittet  and  chore* 
fulnes  returned.  UdalL    AlaUhew,  ch.  viii. 

Breaking  thv  veines  and  thy  life-^rimgtt  w^  like  pain  &  grief. 
Sir  TAomat  More,      Horketf  (bl.  77,     A  Trealiee  vppo  Wordes  of 
Scripture, 

The  toyce  of  it  [Loue  in  Idlenease]  on  sleeping^  eye-lids  laidi 
Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
Vpon  tbe  next  /laitf  creature  that  it  seea. 

Shakaptare,    Midnnnmer  Night* •  Dream,  fol.  149. 

Behold  me  then,  me  for  him,  life  for  life, 
I  offer,  on  me  let  thine  anger  fall ; 
Aoeount  me  Man. 

Milton,    Paradue  Loti,  book  iii.  1. 236. 

Who  stooping  op^o'd  my  left  side,  and  look 
From  thence  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  warm. 
And  li/eilood  streaming  fresh. 

Id.    B,  book  ▼nl  1. 467. 

rThese  devout  prelates]  set  at  nought  and  trample  under  foot  al 
the  most  sacred  and  life-blood  Laws,  Statutes,  and  Acts  of  PkriUment 
Id.     Work%^  vol.  i.  (bl.  21.     Of  ReformaXion  in  England. 

And  to  the  brain,  the  souVs  bed<chamber,  went, 
And  gnaw'd  the  life-cordt  there. 

Donne.     T%e  Progrets  of  the  Snd, 

Uka  igfyful  heat  to  nomned  seoaea  broeght, 
And  life  to  feele  that  long  for  death  had  sought 

l^^emur.    Faerie  ifueeae,  book  vt.  can.  11. 

Nigh  his  whs  end  then  woxe  th'  amaaed  knight, 
And  thought  his  labour  lost,  and  travell  vayne 
Against  this  lifelette  shadow  so  to  fighl. 

Id,    &.  book  ii.  oub  IL 

Tbe  Hning  hart  where  laie  Ingravaa 

the  care  of  countre  deere^ 
To  countrie  litteleu  is  restor'd 
and  lies  fngrauen  here. 
Holinaked.     The  Ckroniclee  of  Ireland,  vol.  vi.  p.  31 9.     Epitdph  en 
the  Earl  of  Ormond.         •  • 

I  meane  Utietie  crealuies  shut  vp  in  the  hard  stones,  and  Hning  there 
without  respiration  or  breathing,  as  frogs,  todes,  Ac. 

Id,    Deieription  of  Fnglamd,  ch.  ix. 

Bf y  lord,  saith  be,  was  never  worthy  man 
So  nobly  bred,  and  of  so  high  descent. 
Of  ao  fair  livelikood,  and  so  large  rent. 

Draghm,    The  Owle, 

Altbo«^  be  wera  somewhat  grosse  bellied,  yet  by  reason  of  a  ccN 
taiae  Uttetinets  which  was  in  him,  he  couered  that  fault. 

Holinthed,    The  Cenfuett  of  Ireland,  cb.  k. 

'  Hadit  thou  nottaU  BM,  X  should  surely  say^ 

HetouchtnoiB«btirfaUtbia/»»e-^wV<*»y'     .    .^    ^  ,^ 

Ball,    5a/i>»  7.  book  Ul.^ 
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LIVB.  Why  was  not  I  a  liver  in  the  woods, 

«^  Or  citizen  of  Thetis'  crystal  floods. 

UVBR.  Dntmmond,     Sonnet  26.  p.  1. 

[Cetheprus]  at  that  time  bare  all  the  sway  and  rule  at  Rome,  be- 
cause he  spake  and  did  all  tliat  pleased  the  common  people,  being  a 
vicious  livery  and  dissolutely  given. 

Sir  Thomas  North,     Plutarch,  fol.  424.     Luculliu 

For  us,  let  him  enjoy  all  that  God  sends. 
Plenty  of  flesh,  of  livingSy  and  of  friends. 

Corbet.     Iter  Bflreale, 

It  is  the  air  the  whole  animal  world  breathes  and  liveth  by ;  not 
only  the  animals  inhabiting  the  earth  and  air,  but  those  of  the  waters 
too.  Without  it  most  animals  live  scarce  half  a  minute,  and  others, 
that  are  the  most  accustomed  to  the  want  of  it,  live  not  without  it 
many  days.  Derham.     Phifiico-Theologif,  book  i.  eh.  i. 

Our  livetf  says  he,  [Seneca,]  are  spent  either  in  doing  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  or  io  doing  nothing  that  we  ought  to  do. 

Spectator,  No.  93. 

Thus  the  balance  of  the  animal  world  is  throughout  all  ages  kept 
even,  and  by  a  curious  harmony,  and  just  proportion  between  the  in- 
crease of  all  animals,  and  the  length  of  their  lives,  the  world  is  through 
all  ages  well,  but  not  over-stored. 

Derham.     Ph^sieo-Theology,  book  iv.  ch.  x. 

Thus  in  bold  numbers  did  th*  adventurous  Muse 
To  sing  the  lifeless  parts  of  Nature  choose. 

niackmore.     The  Creation,  book  vii. 

Money,  the  life^lood  of  the  nation. 
Corrupts  and  stagnates  in  the  veins, 

Unlesx  a  proper  circulation 

Its  motion  and  its  heat  maintains.  * 

Swift.    The  Run  upon  the  Bankers,  1720. 

He  [Crassus]  was  able,  by  means  of  his  riches  alone,  to  counter- 
bilance  during  his  life-time  the  power  of  Pompey  as  well  as  that  of 
Cscsar,  who  afterwards  became  master  of  the  world. 

Hume.    Essay  7.  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

Stafues  finished  the  lifeless  spot  with  mimic  representations  o  the 
excluded  sons  of  men. 

Wdlpole,    Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  ch.  vii.  p.  261. 

But  swift  behind  these  wintry  dales  of  woe 
A  spring  of  joy  arose  in  liveliest  glow. 

Mickle.    Lueiad,  book  vii.  1.  508. 

Mr.  Locke  has  already  observed,  that  intuitive  is  clearer  and  more 
certain  than  demonstrative  knowledge  ;  and  this  in  as  far  as  they  diflfer 
is  unquestionably  true  ;  that  which  is  immediately  before  the  senses, 
imprenes  us  always  with  the  most  lively  conviction. 

Beddoes,     Observations  on  3IatAemattcal  Evidence,  p.  104. 

Every  person  knows  how  faint  the  conception  is  which  we  form  of 
any  thing,  with  our  eyes  open,  in  comparison  of  what  we  can  form 
with  our  eyes  shut:  ancUthat  in  proportion  as  we  can  suspend  the 
exercise  of  all  our  other  senses,  the  liveliness  of  our  conception  in- 
creases. 

Stewart,    Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  part  i.  ch.  v.  sec.  5. 

LIVER,  71.  A.  S.  lyfer;  D.  lever;  Ger.leb^er;  Sw. 
lef'Wer ;  frotn  the  A.  S.  lyf-ian;  D.  lev-en;  Ger.  leh- 
en  ;  Sw.  Uf-wa^  to  live :  because  of  so  great  importance 
to  life  or  animal  vitality.  Skinner  and  Kilian.  And 
see  Ihre  and  Wachter. 

Have  I  nat  of  a  capon  but  the  liver, 
•  Chaucer.     The  Sompnoures  Tale,  v.  7421. 

Next  Jblloweth  the  liver,  whicb  lyeth  on  the  right  side.  In  that 
which  is  called  the  head  of  the  liver,  much  variety  and  difference 
there  is.  Holland.     Plinie,  book  xi.  ch.  xxv. 

Demon,  my  friend,  once  liver-sicke  of  love. 
Thus  leam'd  I  by  the  signes  his  grief  remove. 

Hall.    Satire  7.  book  ii. 

Tht  ruthless  falchion  op'd  his  tender  side, 
The  panting  liver  puurs  a  flood  of  gore. 
That  drowns  his  bosom  till  he  pants  no  more. 

Pope.     Homer.    Iliad,  book  xx. 

•  The  liver  is  fastened  in  the  body  by  two  ligaments ;  the  first,  which 
ii  large  and  strong,  comes  from  the  covering  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
penetrates  the  substance  of  the  liver;  the  second  is  the  umbilical  vein 
whicb|  after  birth,  degenerates  into  a  ligameut. 

Paiey,    Natural  Theology,  ch.  xi.  p.  169. 


LIVERPOOL,  a  Borough  in  the  County  of  Lan-  I 
caster,  stands  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  river  Mer*  1 
sey,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  at  a  distance  of  204  miles  ^ 
from  London. 

The  name  of  Liverpool  has  defied  the  invest igation  Na 
of  Etymologists,  and  so  Utile  is  known  of  its  origin 
and  early  condition,  that  antiquaries  have  discovered 
nothing  satisfactory  on  the  subject :  conjectures^  how* 
ever,  have  not  been  wanting  as  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  Word,  of  which  the  last  syllable  is  reasonably 
supposed  to  explain  the  situation  of  the  town,  amid 
pools  and  marshes ;  but  the  epithet  liver,  or,  as  it  has 
been  written   at  different  times,  Other,  lyr^  ler^  and 
lever,  has  met  with  as  many  interpretations  as  ways  of 
spelling.    By  some  it  has  been  said  to  signify  the  name 
of  a  family  settled  in  the  neighbourhood ;  by  others  a 
sea- weed   peculiar  to   the  coast ;  by  a  third  party  a 
bird,  the   lever,   which   forms   the  crest   of  tlie   town 
arms.     The  state  of  the  town  previously  to  the  time  at  Hii 
which  it  began  to  give  signs  of  its  future  greatueiaSy  ia 
more  worthy  of  inquiry,  yet  for  this  we  have  almost  as 
little  assistance  as  for  the  etymology  of  its  name*     It 
is  supposed  that  it  had  no  existence  till  some  time  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  at  which  period  the  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  granted  to  Roger  of  PoictierBt 
who,  according  to  Camden,  built  a  castle  on  the  de- 
mesne,  which   was  shortly  afler  surrounded  by   the 
hamlet  destined  in  a  subsequent  Age  to  expand  into  the 
largest  Provincial  town  in  the  Empire.  When  Henry  II. 
conquered  Ireland,  in  1172,  the  harbour  was  found 
sufficiently  excellent  to  attract  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  King  granted  the  merchants  of  the  place 
a  Charter,  which  was  renewed  and  enlarged  by  John 
and  his  successors ;  Henry  III.,  in  1227,  constituting  it 
a  free  borough  for  ever.     Little,  however,  is  known 
concerning  its  History  from   the  XlVth   to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  XVIth  centucy,  when  the  laborious 
Leland  made  a  personal  survey  of  it,  and  thus  describee 
its  condition  :    *'  Lyrpool.   alias  Lyverpool,   a  pavid 
towne,  hath  but  a  chapel.  Walton,  aiiii  miles  of»  natter 
from  the  se,  is  its  paroche  chirch.     The  king  hath  a  Ce»> 
telet  there,  and  the  Erie  of  Darbe  hath  a  stone  house 
there,  Irisch  marchaunters  cum  much  thither,  as  to  a  good 
haven.    Afler  that  Mersey  water  cumming  toward  Rum* 
come,  in  Cheshire,  liseth  amonge  the  commune  people 
the  name,  and  is  Lyrpole.      At  Lyrpole  is  smanle  cos- 
tume pay  id  that  causith  marchanters  to  resorte.     Good 
marchandis  at  Lyrpole,  and  much  Irisch  yam  that  Man- 
chester men  do  by  ther."     From  some  unknown  cause,     . 
shortly  after  this  period  Liverpool  was  in  a  much  leas 
prosperous  state  than  when  Leland  visited  it,  and  in  1571 
it  sent  a  petition  to  Elizabeth,  praying  that  *•  her  Majesty's 
pour  decayed  town"  be  released  from  the  payment  of  e 
subsidy  on  account  of  its  poverty.    Camden  described  it» 
in  1607,  as  the  most  frequented  and  convenient  place 
for  setting  sail  for  Ireland,  and  its  harbour  as  in  every 
respect  commodious  for  trade.    But  in  1636,  when  the 
ship-money  was  levied  by  Charles  I.,  Liverpool  was 
only  rated  at  £2\  while  Bristol  was  judged  caf^ble  of 
paying  ^flOOO.      During  the  Civil   wars,  it  suffered 
much  in  a  severe  siege  from  the  Royalist  forces  under 
Prince  Rupert,  who  succeeded  in  entering  it,  but  it  was 
shortly  after  recovered  by  the  Commonwealth's  men. 
The  Castle,  which  was  then  nobly  contested,  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  St.  George's  Church.     It  was 
c?emolished  in  1715. 
Till  the  close  of  the  XVIIth  century,  Liverpool  w 
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'  R^    only  t  chapelry  dependent  on  the  parish  of  Walton,  but 
>L.     in  1699,  William  III.  made  it  a  distinct  parish:  its 

.^— ^  chapel  was  thenceforth  styled  the  Church  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas, and  another  was  built  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter.  A  few  years  after  this,  in  1710,  the  trade  had 
so  fkr  increased,  as  to  render  a  wet-doek  (the  Old  Dock) 
necessary;  and  in  1716,  her  merchants  having  be^un  to 
speculate  in  the  trade  to  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
thera  were  113  ships  belon^nng  to  the  port,  which  were 
augmented  in  1723  to  131.  The  improvements  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  manufactures  of  Manchester,  still  further 
promoted  the  prosperity  of  Liverpool,  while  an  extensive 
contraband  commerce  with  South  America,  and  the  chief 
portion  of  the  African  trade,  established  it  as  the  first 
sea-port  in  the  kingdom.  The  progress  which  Liver- 
pool thus  made  may  be  understood  from  the  enumera- 

AtioD*  tion  of  its  inhabitants  at  different  periods  since  1 555.  At 
that  time  the  population  was  estimated,  as  appears  by 
the  town  reconi,  at  138 ;  in  1700,  they  were  5000 ;  in 
1720  at  10,446;  in  1730,  at  12,000  ;  in  1740,  at  18,000; 
in  1760,  at  25,787.  Part  of  those  calculations  are  con- 
jectural, but  in  1773^  on  actual  enumeration,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  84,407  inhabitanU;  in  1790,  55,732;  in 
•1801,  77,648;  in  1812,  at  94,376;  and,  in  1821, 
118,972.  Including  the  suburbs,  the  whole  resident 
population  at  the  last-named  census  was  141,487,  and 
to  these  ought  to  be  added  a  floating  population  of  not 
ues.  less  than  10,000  sailors.  A  similar  increase  is  pre- 
sented by  the  statements  of  the  income  belonging  to 
the  Corporation.  In  1798,  the  gross  receipts  were 
^27,048;  in  1814,  ^48,400;  in  1818.  .^3,343;  in 
1827-8,  they  amounted  to  no  less  than  ^110,359. 
The  Poor's  Rate,  in  1775-6,  was  £3,333  ;  during  a  sea- 
son of  great  distress,  ending  Easter,  1819,  it  amounted 
to  i^71,636.  lOs.  8(f.  and,  at  Easter,  1829,  it  had  been 
again  reduced  to  .^46,351.  Ss.  Id, 

Many  of  the  public  buildings  of  Liverpool  are  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  costly  in  their  architecture.     Of 

1  Hall,  ^^cse  edifices,  the  Town  Hall  and  The  Exchange  in 
Castle  Street  are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  first 
presents  a  rich  Corinthian  faqade  on  a  rustic  basement 
The  interior  corresponds  in  elegance  and  appropriateness 
of  architecture  with  the  exterior.  The  first  story  con- 
sists of  a  saloon,  which  measures  30  feet  long  by  26 
broad ;  a  Western  drawing-room  33  feet  by  26  ;  another 
to  the  East  32  feet  by  26 ;  a  grand  Ball-room  90  feet 
by  42 ;  a  smaller  one  66  feet  by  29  ;  and  an  eating-room 
50  feet  by  30,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  arched,  richly 
ornamented,  and  supported  by  magnificent  columns 
in  imitation  of  Caruiola  marble.  Over  this  spacious 
building,  fitted  up  with  equal  taste*  both  for  business 
and  pleasure,  rises  a  noble  dome,  lighted  by  lateral 
windows,  the  elevation  of  which,  measured  from  the 
pavement,  is  104  feet, 
change.  "^^^  Exchange^  forming  a  quadrangle  with  its  own 
three  fronts,  and  the  fourth  consisting  of  the  detached 
•  Town  Hall,  encloses  a  space  twice  as  large  as  that 
comprehended  by  the  Royal  Exchange  of  the  Metro- 
polis. The  Northern  side  corresponds  with  the  opposite 
front  of  the  Town  Hall.  The  portico  of  the  principal 
entrance  is  formed  by  eight  double  Corinthian  columns 
25  feet  high,  and  each  hewn  out  of  one  solid  piece  of 
stone.  The  interior ^apacfef  are  composed  of  rich  Corin- 
thian columns  and  pilasters  on  a  rustic  basement,  and 
surmounted  by  a  balustrade.  The  piazzas  are  each  15 
feet  wide,  and  form  the  promenade  of  the  merchants. 
To  these  are  «dded  extensive  ware-rooms  and  counting- 


houses,  an  apartment  for  the  underwriters,  and  excellent    LIVER- 
coffee  and  news-rooms.     I^i  the  centre  of  the  area  of    ^OOU 
these  buildings  is  an  allegorical  monument  in  memory  ^**'V^''"^ 
of  Lord  Nelson,  executed  by  Mr.  Westmacott  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Wyatt. 

At  the  top  of  Duke  Street  is  a  public  Burial  Necropolis. 
Grounds  or  Necropolis,  as  it  has  been  classically 
named,  constructed  in  a  quarry,  which  has  largely 
fiirnished  stone  for  the  Docks.  It  Ms  about  90  yards 
in  width  and  500  in  length.  The  Eastern  side,  which 
is  about  52  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  is  cut  into 
catacombs.  The  area  is  planted,  and  on  the  face  of 
the  rock  stands  a  small  Grecian  Doric  Oratory,  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Forster,  to  whom  Liverpool  is  in- 
debted for  its  purest  Architecture.  This  Oratory  is 
open  to  any  person  for  the  performance  of  any  funeral 
ceremony  by  any  individual ;  or^  if  the  parties  so 
choose,  entombment  may  take  place  without  any  rite  at  all. 

Besides  these  noble  edifices,  there  are  several  others  Other  baild- 
which,  though  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  contribute  to  i"S^ 
the  ornament  and  convenience  of  the  town.    The  CuUom 
Houscy  Com  Exchange,  Post  Office,  and  Excise  Office, 
are  all  neat  and  commodious  structures.     SL  John's 
Market,  in   the  centre  of  the  town,  is,  perhaps,  the 
largest  and  most  convenient  building  of  its  kind  in 
EnglsMid.    A  range  of  handsome  brickwork  extends  183 
yards  in  length,  45  in  breadth,  and  covers  nearly  ten 
square  acres;    compared  to  it,  say  the  Guide-books 
with  very  pardonable  local  pride,  *'  the  celebrated  Fleet 
Market  is  a  miserable  shed,  and  Westminster  Hall  a 
moderate   sized  room."    The  interior  is  divided  into 
five  avenues,  containing  shops   and  stalls  for  every 
species  of  provisions.     It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Forster. 
But  the  most  interesting  of  the  buildings  now  to  be  Literary  and 
mentioned  are  those  devoted  to  Literature  and  the  Scientific 
Arts,  of  which  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  have  for  Instiiutione. 
many  years  past  been  liberal  patrons.     The  AthentBum^ 
indeed,  was  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Eng-  « 

land,  and  besides  the  benefit  it  has  conferred  on  the 
immediate  population  of  Liverpool,  it  has  done  service 
to  many  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  Kingdom,  by 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  numerous  Provincial 
Libraries.  This  admirable  institution  owes  its  origin 
to  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  his  example  was  speedily  followed 
by  other  spirited  individuals  in  the  town,  under  whose 
patronage  arose  the  Lyceum,  consisting  of  a  Library, 
News  and  Reading-rooms,  and  the  Royal  InstUution, 
founded  for  the  commendable  puirpose  of  providing  a 
succession  of  Lectures  on  Science  and  Literature,  for 
promoting  improvement  in  the  Arts,  and  encouraging- 
other  establishments  of  a  similar  kind  in  various  parts- 
of  the  Country.  We  may  also  mention,  in  connec- 
tion with  these  Literary  institutions,  that  there  is  an 
excellent  Botanic  Garden  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the* 
town,  where  the  student  may  find  the  rarest  productions 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and,  lastly,  a  very  spacious 
and  elegant  Theatre, 

But  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  Liverpool  are  its  U^cka 
immense  Docks,  which  we  have  already  described  under 
that  head.  We  here,  therefore,  only  add  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Table  of  Duties,  Ac.  firam  1825,  the  last 
year  then  reported,  to  1829»  ending  June  24  in  each 
year. 

Year.    No.  of  Vessels.  Duties. 

1826  9601    £131,000  19  0 

1827  9&32     184^472  14  3 

1828  10703     141,369  15  7 
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The  total  amount  of  Duties  from  June  94,  1828*  to 
April  24, 18@9,  w^^l3a,292«  l&t.  lOiL,  the  nsinUr  of 
ymwIb  9385*  the  tonnege  Ul&l,5dl.  ExtenaiTe  ts  are 
tbe  accommodatioM  now  afforded  for  the  rec^tion  of 
ships  and  merchandise,  resolutions  for  ^ery  greatly 
ealargiDg  them  have  for  some  time  past  beeo  in  agita- 
tion«  it  appearing,  aocording  to  a  staiemeiit  of  Mr. 
Rennie*  that  not  half  the  numJber  of  Teosele  nHiieb 
frequent  the  poK  can  be  properly  accommodated  in  tbe 
Docks  at  present  existing^  Packets  sail  from  Liverpool 
five  times  every  month  to  New  Yorlu  twice  to  Philadel- 
phia, ouce  or  twice  to  Boston*  twiee  to  Bio  de  JaneiiD* 
twice  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  twice  to  Lisbon^  and 
once  every  tliree  weeks  to  Oporta  Hackney  coachee 
ply  in  the  streets.  The  greatest  recent  work  in  Liver- 
pool is  the  Rail-road  to  Manchester.  It  commencea  in 
Liverpool  with  a  tunnel,  22  feei  Ugh,  16  broad,  and 
2^50  yajrde  king.  Tbe  height  from  the  roof  to  the 
sur(|iee  of  the  ground  varies  from  5  feet  to  70*  £m- 
hankmentSb  viaducts,  and  excayations  earry  k  through 
the  remaining  30  miles.  It  is  tmveesed  by  a  k»eomo- 
tive  steam-carriage,  consuming  its  own  smoke»  and  run* 
ning  at  the  rate  of  1&  miles  an  boar.  The  quantity  of 
merchandise  couveyed  between  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter, is  estimated  at  1200  tons  a  day,  and  the  expenee 
of  the  Rail-road  has  already  exceeded  i?600,000. . 

Liverpool  hna  twenty  Churches  already  built,  and 
two  in  progress ;  some  of  these  are  elegant  specimens  of 
modern  architectural  skill,  but  as  they  ace  all  of  com* 
paratively  recent  date,  they  offer  little  or  nothing  to 
interest  the  antiquary.  The  Chureh  of  8L  NiekoUm  ia 
tbe  oldest,  but  it  underwent  considerable  alterations  a 
few  years  back,  not,  however,  till  after  part  of  it  bad 
fallen  in,  and  buried  a  large  muaber  of  persons  in  the 
ruins.  The  Church  of  thm  Sfkoelfor  the  Blimd  is  very 
greatly  admired  aa  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  Greek 
arebitectnra  ia  the  Country-  The  Doric  Portieo  is  an 
exact  copy  of  that  of  the  Temple  of  Jupker  PankeUenins 
in  Egina.  £tf.  Pcaitt  is  not  uninteresting  as  a  close 
miniature  imitation  of  St.  Paul's  in  London  ;  and  SL 
Luke'i^  only  recently  finisbed,  ia  a  rich  building  of  fierid 
Gothic.  Besides  these  edifices  hrionging  to  the  Esta- 
blishment, there  lure  Unitarian  and  other  Dissenting 
meeting-hoiises  and  four  Roman  Catholic  diapels. 

Tbe  Charitable  institutions  of  Liverpod  are  nume* 
roua  and  well  conducted.    Among  others,  the  Public 
Infirmarjf  receives  cii  an  average  1500  patients  a»- 
Dually.    A  LmuUic  Aa^um  is  in  progress.    The  Sea* 
marCB  Ho^fiUal    affords  relief  to  sick  or  distressed 
marineriv  and  is  supported  in.a  great  degree  by  the  con- 
tributions of  siipenee  a  month,  which  every  seaman 
sailing  from  the  port  is  obliged  to  give  out  of  his  pay. 
There  is  also  a  FanaU  Penitentiary^  a  House  of  In* 
dau^ry,  a  Diapeneimrp^  and  a  Soeiefy  for  ike  ReUef  of 
Ineotoeni  Debion.    The  Bht^CoeU  HoepHal  is  a  very 
extensive  Charity-school,  and  admits  not  less  than  170 
boys  and  66  girls,  who  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  edu- 
cated; while  the  School  of  Imdueiry  for  the  Indigent 
Blind  provides  both  protection  and  support  for  a  large 
number  of  persons  so  afflicted,  and  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  ead   Dumb  eaa  afford  gvatnitoiM  instruction  to 
nearly  50  pnpili« 

Liverpool  does  not  rank  among  the  leading  manuAic* 
turing  towns;  yet  some  of  its  potteries  and  iron- 
founderies  are  extensive,  as  are  also  its  sugar  and  soap 
houses.  Watch-movements  are  largely  made ;  ships  of 
considerable  burdea*  end    even    frigates,  have  been 


launched  finom  its  yards,  and  all  the  tackle  ^  Ihdr  um. 
equipmeni  is  manufaetuied  close  at  hand.    The  town   POOL 
is  represented  l^  two  Members  in  Parliament,  chotcn     ~ 
by  the  Freemen,  in  number  about  4500.  These  are  sIm  ^^'^ 
free  of  Bristol*  of  Waterford,  and  of  Weiierd,  as  tit 
the  h(m&  fidt  residcnte  of  those  towns  reriprocrily  oC 
Liverpool*  though  without  a  vote  in  P^iliianieataiy  dee> 
tions ;  the  Corporation  oonsiste  of  41  persons,  forming 
a  ComnK>n  Coundl,  out  of  whom  era  ananally  dtoMa 
a  Mayoiv  Reeordei;  and  two  BirfHfe.    ThoeewhoJiaTt 
passed  the  Mayoralty  are  called  Aldermen, 

Enfield.  JBcmy  loiaardr  a  Bidorg^  of  Lmrpool,  1773; 
Aikin,  Dmcription  of  the  Couni^  from  TAar^  to  Foriy 
Milm  round  ManchaUr^  1796 ;  Stronger  tn  Ltwi^Mof, 
9th  Edition*  1829 ;  Booth,  ^coomhI  ^  XtrnffMof  atd 
ManckeeUr  RmUuMiy,  IfiSO. 

LIVERY,  V.  1      Ft.  Uvrie;  R.  liuroa;  Sp.  Hkm; 

Li'vnay,  n.  J  Low.  LM.  liberalio ;  (sat  in  8pd> 
man;)  from  the  Fr.  Umttf  to  deliver:  to  thecrigiaef 
this  word  (says  Junius)  these  words  of  Chancer  aUude: 
"  that  is  the  conisance  of  my  livery^  to  aU  v  j  semnti 
deUveirod*    Livery  formerly  denoted 

The  clothes  and  food  also*  delfoevwd  and  distributed 
by  masters  to  their  servants ;  now  only  the  ctothcs  or 
marks  upon  the  clothes^  by  which  the  servants  of  one 
master  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  another. 
More  generally,  the  dothing*  garb,  er  disss.  To 
livery^ 

To  clothe  or  deck  in  Uury :  to  dotho  or  deck. 

To  Loadoo  for  to  com,  whan  parlcaoent  raid  bt, 
Ah  ciiitom  WM  woano  ft  tak  ^  bis  /iMCfW. 

R  ^noaM^p.146. 

An  Haberdasher,  and  a  Carpenter, 
A  Webbe,  a  Deyer,  and  a  Tapiser, 
Wert  all  ycloihed  ie  o  /<Wrr, 
Of  a  lolerepne  and  grete  fratanite. 

Chaucer,    Prologue  io  the  Camitrhwf  Taktf  T.36&. 


So  dear  ta  Ueaveo  ia  uinUy  Chaatityy 
Xbat,  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  80| 
A  thousand  liveried  aogeU  lackey  her. 
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Tbe  childiBg  Autumiie^  uigry  Winter  chiiyi 
Their  woated  dmerie§, 

SAajktpeart.    MidaMmmer  Nigki'9  Dreem^ULX^- 

We  dolog  it  to  one  who  bean  his  name,  and  weares  bis  H^^h 
(for  the  poor  man's  rags  are  badges  of  his  relation  unlo  God)  be  ihete- 
by  jadges,  that  we  have  lUtle  goodwill,  litQe  respect,  Hole  conpi*- 
Moo  toward  himself. 

Bmrrw.    /V^ia,  tqL  i.  fot  494.    SmwmTX 

TVe  garden,  which  before  bn  had  no!  Men* 
In  Sprite's  new  iivery  cUd  of  white  and  peen. 

Dry  dm.    Pmlamm  eml  Jrffk* 

Oar  youth,  all  li%er}fd  o'(£c  with  Ibreiga  nok^ 
Befoce  her  dance. 

Fvpe,    Efnhgm  to  the  Arf^* 

■  At  onee  the  doods  asrame 


Their  gayest  /iveriet;  these  with  silvery  bei 
Fring'd  ioveiy,  spltndid  those  in  liquid  e^U. 

JUbU/eL    nc£scsawM|<SB.L 

LrvBRV,  i.c.Deli9ery,q.u.    See  the  Quotntion  fioa  • 
Blacketone,  end  the  MisceUnneoua  expianntion. 

Tberefera  inclyning'  to  hb  goodly  rennoi^ 
Agreeing  well  b(#th  with  the  plaen  aul  anMOnt 

She  gladly  did  of  that  same  bahe  accqpt^ 
As  of  her  owns  by  /loerevand  seisiD. 

I^imaer.   ^uerie  QMeemr,  boob  vi.  cai.4. 

And  to  the  end  tbe  Romanes  might  knew  that  the  Gtnlcs  wcte  Mt 
well  pleoMd  for  the  injary  they  hwl  received;  Io  haws  an  hoM' 
colour  to  begin  wars  wiib  the  RoinaeHi»  he  ecnt  aa  HnraM  hefort  w 
Rome  to  demand  Uvery  of  the  nun  that  bad  oSsndcd  hi«»  tbaibs 
might  punish  him  accordingly.  ^^ 

Sir  Thonuu  North.    Phaareh,  foL  tfO.     CkwsTftff 
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I  am  deayde  to  rae  my  Huerie  hen,* 
And  yet  my  letters  patents  giue  me  leaoe. 

Si^ktpeart.    JUdkird  II.  f<A.  92. 

Our  little  Capid  hath  sued  Uverf 
And  is  no  more  in  his  minority. 

Domne,    Bdogne,  Dee.  26, 1613. 

This  Hvery  of  seisin  is  no  other  than  the  pore  Ceodal  inyestitBra^  or 
delivery  of  corporeal  possession  of  the  land  or  tenement,  which  was 
held  abaolotely  necessary  to  complete  the  donation. 

Bimskikme.     CbmmeniaHet,  book  H.  ch.  xx. 

When  the  male  heir  arrhred  at  the  age  of  twentymM,or  the  heir 
female  to  that  of  sixteeoi  they  miglit  sue  out  their  /toery,  or  oustetle- 
nain,  that  is,  the  detivery  of  their  lands  out  of  their  goardiaa's 
handi.  Jd.    lb.  book  iu  ch.  y. 

No  fuller  explanatioii  of  the  primary  meaning  of 
XiivKRY,  Liberatio,  can  be  required  than  that  afforded  by 
Du  Cange»  ad  v.  Quiapiid  in  pecuni&,  vd  dbo  ei  potu^ 
vd  V€8iimaiiU9  a  domino  domesUcit^  aui  qficuUibWf 
quotannitf  vel  certU  ac  definiiu  anni  tempestatihiUf  libe- 
ratur,  seu  prabetur :  and  in  this  extended  sense  it  must 
be  still  familiar  to  all  who,  belonging  to  any  of  the 
Foundations  in  our  English  Universities,  have  defrayed 
the  charges  of  their  Buttery  Bills.  It  is  not  impossible, 
-according  to  Meursius  and  Rigaltius,  that  the  word 
may  be  traced  to  a  Greek  origin.  Constantinos  Por^ 
phyrogenitus  in  his  TacHca  enjoins  the  Guards  to  wear 
on  their  helmets  rovit>ia  fUKpd^  ^'^ovv  Xippla^  by  which 
these  Commentators  undersund  la  Liprea ;  but  these, 
perhaps,  are  rather  what  we  term  cockades  or  favours 
than  uniform  dresses.  It  has  been  usual  to  treat  part 
of  the  statement  of  Suetonius  concerning  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Nero's  progresses,  as  bearing  reference  to  that 
roonster^s  use  of  Liveries  in  the  modem  acceptation. 
Nunquam  carrucU  minw  mille  fecisae  iter  traditur^ 
soleis  mularum  argeTUeU^  canusinatis  muUonibuif  ar^ 
tnillQta  el  phaleratd  cum  Mazacum  turba  aiqtu  cur-^ 
Borum.  (31.)  CttnuMinatia^  in  this  passage,  has  been 
thought  to  imply  the  adoption  of  a  particular  coloured 
costume forthe£mperor*Bdrivers;  every  word  of  thecon- 
text,  however,  applies  to  the  precious  nature  of  the  mate^ 
rials  employed,  and  the  profuse  luxury  of  the  Tyrant  His 
thousand  carriages,  the  silver  shoes  of  his  mules*  the 
armlets  and  trappings  of  his  negro  slaves  and  running 
footmen,  would  ill  accord  with  dresses  of  Canusian  dye, 
which  Pliny  informs  us  was  held  in  no  repute.  {Pur^ 
purisnim)  viUmmim  a  Cantuio.  (xxxv.  26.)  On  the 
contrary,  the  wool  produced  in  that  neighbourhood  was 
of  very  high  value,  ctrca  TarenUtm  dmunumque  non- 
mam  nobUitatem  habent  (ooet :)  (viiL  73.)  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  it  is  of  the  s<tf^  not  of  the  oohur^  that 
Suetonius  is  speaking. 

Variety  of  colour,  however,seems  so  obvious  »  mode  of 
distinction,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  (however  impos- 
sible it  may  be  to  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  cus- 
-  torn)  that  it  was  very  early  employed  by  those  in  autho- 
rity to  mark  their  ownparticular  retainers.  Mr.  Donee, 
in  a  Note  upon  the  Taming  of  ike  Skrao,  iOkuL  of 
Shahpeare^  L  334.)  informs  us  that  die  pnelice  of 
{^ving  Liveries  to  menial  servants  is  mentioned  in  seme 
SUtutes  of  Richard  IL;  nevertheless  thai  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.  Liveiy  and  Badge,  although  afterwards 
implying  widely  different  thiagii,  wei«  need  syaoiiy^ 
mously.  The  Badge  conastad  of  the  Master's  Dsvisb, 
crest,  or  arms,  on  a  separate  piece  o£  oloth,  er  sooio- 
times  on  silver,  in  the  form  of  a  shield  fastened  to  the 
left  sleeve.  Thm  eustom  prevailed  as  late  as  the  rags 
of  James  I.,  and  traces  of  it  still  remain  in  the  dsesacs 


of  Porters,  Firemen,  Wnterment  FtaiA  and  Hospital  IIVKRf ^ 
Boys;  perhaps  in  the  shoulder-lmots  of  Footmen.  Ode 
of  the  Statutes  referred  to  by  Mr.  Douce  is  1  Richavd  II. 
c.  7.  It  afibrda  a  singular  illustration  of  the  turbulent 
manners  of  the  times,  iu  which  Liveries  aflpcar  to  have 
oontributed  not  a  little  to  brandies  cf  ihe  Peace. 
'*  Item,  Because  that  divers  people  of  small  Revenue 
of  Land,  Rent,  or  other  Possessions  do  make  great 
Retinue  of  People,  as  weH  of  Esquiree  as  of  others,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Realm,  giving  to  them  Hats  and 
other  Liveries,  of  one  aoit  by  year,  taking  of  them  tbe 
value  of  the  same  Livery,  or  perease  the  doable  vnlnt, 
by  such  covenant  and  assnrance,  thai  eveiy  of  them 
shall  maintain  other  in  all  quarrels,  be  they  reasonable 
or  unreasonable,  to  tbe  great  miBchief  and  oppression 
of  the  People ;  it  is  onlained  and  aseeated  that  the 
Statotes  and  Ordinances  made  in  eodi  out  befon  this 
time  be  kept  and  doly  execoted.  And  moreover  te 
King  doth  straitly  defend  that  from  henceforth  no  «Bdh 
Livery  be  given  to  any  man  £ar  maintenanoe  of  qna^ 
rels,  nor  other  confederacies,  upon  pahi  of  Imprison- 
ment and  grievous  forfeiture  to  the  King.  Aiid  the 
Justioes  of  Assises  shall  diligently  enquire  of  all  them 
that  gather  together  in  Fratemitiea,  bysuofa  Livery  to 
do  Maintenance,  and  they  wrhidi  thereof  shall  be  foond 
guilty,  shall  be  duly  ponished,  every  man  •after  the 
quantity  of  his  desert."  Twenty  years  afterwards, 
1396,  the  above  Statute  is  reinforced,  and  another  which 
had  been  passed  in  1892  repeated  nearly  in  the  same 
wiords.  *^  Who  only  mivy  wear  anothei's  Livery.  lUm 
qe  vadkdtz  appeUez  yeamm  ne  nuU  autre  de  fMimdft 
mUU  qeaquicr  neuae.m  porU  nidi  tigne  nt  Livtrte  af^ 
pdle  Idveree  de  eompagnie  daaami  aeignour^  dmm  fe 
roiakne^nlneeoU  m/enial  ei  famiiier  ou  qficer  oonHnuH 
de  9on  dit  eeigTwur^  tt  qe  lee  JueHoee  de  la  Paii  mmet 
poair  denquer  de  cewf  (jfifont  a  lenamtre  el  di  Im  punlt 
eeUme  lourMeertdon*' 

Tbe  Livarymen  of  London  are  those  Freemen  trho 
are  entitled  to  wear  the  Livery  of  thehr  Mspeetive  Coif»- 
panies.  To  eland  at  Lioery  is  well  explained  by 
Spenser,  wli^n  spraking  of  the  terms  Livery  and  Coigny 
in  Irish  Statutes*  "  What  Livery  is  wo  by  commoo 
use  in  England  know  well  enough ;  namely,  that  H  h 
an  allowance  of  lioisemeat,  as  they  commonly  use  the 
word  in  Stabling,  as  to  keep  Hones  at  Livery*  The 
vrhich  word  I  guess  is  denvad  of  Unennsg  or  ddi^ainf 
Ibrth  thar  nightly  food.  So  fai  great  houses,  the  Livery 
is  said  to  be  served  up  for  all  night, 'that  is  their  evefr- 
ing's  allowance  for  drink ;  and  iJvcry  is  ako  called  the 
upper  weed  which  a  serving-man*  wearetfi ;  so  called, 
as  I  suppose,  for  tiiat  it  was  d^Rvired  and  taken  fhna 
him  at  pleasore.  So  it  is  apparent  Aal  by  the  worA 
Livery  is  there  meant  Horsemeat,  Jfte  ea  by  the  word 
Coigny  is  understood  Mansnwat.  Bat  whence  th« 
word  is  derived  is  liard  to  tell;  some  soy  of  (Mn,  for 
thai  they  oommonly  used  in  their  Coigaiea  not  only  to 
take  Mtet,  Imt  Coin  also,  and  tbattakiagof  moaoy  was 
specially  meant  to  be  pnihibitai  by  that  Statute.  But 
I  think  tUawoid  Coigny  is  deilved  of  tbe  Irish.  The 
which  is  a  oonmon  use  tamongHXawikffds  of  tbolrieh 
to  hovea  eommon spendhig upon  their  TenonUf  fiyr  all 
their  Tcnama  being  eonnnialy  bal  Venaate  at  fwill,  Ihi^ 
nse  to  tite  of  them  wint  Viccaab  Hm  bit;  f&eoim 
Vtdtuals  tbey  vsem  woat  to  make  smaOTeekoniag,  ae(> 
tlier  in  this  was  i3bm  Tenaat  wtroaged,  ibr  it  wae  na 
ofdiaary  and  bnoeai  cnstoni^  and  lis  Laid  nsed  ewth 
tmdij  9o  le  iQiinanHwitii  ^hla^  whkb  if  na^  nay  Hsie 
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deed* 


LIVBRY.    the  Tenant  disliked,  he  mi^ht  freely  depart  at  pleasure* 
(View  of  Ireland  212;  tForJn,  folf  1679.) 

Livery  of  seisin,  in  Law,  as  stated  above  by  Black- 
stone,  means  the  delivery  of  possession,  and  is  the  name 
of  a  ceremdliy,  which,  when  land  or  any  other  corpo- 
real hereditament  is  conveyed  by  feoffinent,  is  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  conveyance.  The  deed,  or 
charter  of  feofiment*  expresses  the  duration  of  the  inter- 
est which  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  to  which  it  is  to  be  subject ;  but  the  in- 
terest itself  does  not  leg^ally  rest  in  the  person  who  is 
to  take  by  the  conveyance,  until  Livery  of  seisin,  that  is, 
until  actual  corporeal  possession  of  the  land  is  delivered 
to  him.  The  conveyance  of  an  estate  for  years  is  ren- 
dered perfect  upon  the  mere  entry  of  the  lessee,  and 
Livery  of  seisin  is  not  requisite  ;  but  if  the  person,  to 
whom  an  estate  of  inheritance,  or  an  estate  for  life,  is 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  feoffment,  enters  without 
Livery,  he  acquires  no  permanent  interest,  and  is  re- 
garded merely  as  a  tenant  at  will. 

Livery  of  seisin  is  of  two  kinds.  Livery  in  deed,  and 
Livery  in  law.  Livery  in  deed  is  performed  thus: 
the  feoficr,  or  his  attorney,  together  with  the  feofiee,  or 
his  attorney,  come  to  the  land,  or  to  the  house,  and 
there,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  declare  the  contents 
of  the  deed  of  feofiment  on  which  Livery  is  to  be  made. 
And  thei>  the  feoffer,  if  it  be  of  land,  doth  deliver  to 
the  feoflce,  all  otlicr  persons  being  out  of  the  ground, 
a  clod  or  turf,  or  a  twig  or  bough,  there  growing,  with 
words  to  this  effect,  **  I  deliver  these  to  you  in  the 
same  of  seisin  of  all  tlie  lands  and  tenements  contained 
in  this  deed."  But  if  it  be  of  a  house,  the  feoffer  must 
take  the  ring  or  latch  of  the  door,  the  house  being  quite 
empty,  and  deliver  it  to  the  feoffee  in  the  same  form  ; 
and  then  the  feofiee  must  enter  alone  and  close  the 
door,  and  then  open  it,  and  let  in  the  others.  If  the 
conveyance  be  of  divers  lands  dispersed  in  the  same 
County,  Livery  of  seisin  of  any  parcel  in  the  name  of 
the  rest  sufliceth  for  all ;  in  the  same  way  as  by  the 
act  of  induction  a  parson  is  put  into  actual  possession 
of  a  part  for  the  whole ;  but  if  they  lie  in  different 
Counties,  there  must  be  as  many  Liveries  as  tliere  are 
Counties. 

Livery  in  law  is  where  the  same  is  not  made  on 
the  land,  but  in  sight  of  it  only,  the  feoffer  saying  to 
the  feoffee,  **  I  give  you  yonder  land,  enter,  and  take 
possession  ;**  or  words  to  that  effect.  This  Livery  in 
law  cannot,  however,  be  given  or  received  by  attorney, 
but  only  by  the  parties  themselves. 

Livery  of  seisin  being  a  brief  and  simple  ceremony, 
and  yet,  like  earnest  paid  to  bind  a  bargain,  being  suf- 
ficient both  to  show  that  the  parties  themselves  have 
thoroughly  made  up  their  minds,  and  to  make  an  im- 
pression   on   the   memory  of  the   witnesses,  was  well 
adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  land  in  the  early  stages 
of  Society,  and  at  one  time  it  was  all  that  was  necessary, 
and  no   accompanying  deed  or  writing  was  required. 
Charters  of  feoffment  came  into  use  soon  afler  the  Con 
quest,  but  were  not  essential  to  the;. conveyance;  though 
experience   proved   that  Livery,  accompanied  with  a 
charter  or  writing,  was  much  better  evidence  of  the 
title  to  property  than  Livery  alone.     Charters,  there 
fore,  soon   became  universal  in  practice ;  and  by  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  which  enacted  that  no 
conveyance  for  a  longer  term  than  for  three   years 
ahould  be  valid  without  writing*  some  writing  has  now 
become  necessary,    l^he  conveyance  of  land  by  lease 


Livery  in 
law. 


and  release,  (for  some  account  of  which  see  Bargain 
AND  Sale,)  has  at  the  present  day  almost  entirely  su- 
perseded the  feoffment  and  Livery ;  but  as  Corpora- 
tions cannot  convey  by  lease  and  release,  they  are  still 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  ancient  ceremonies,  and 
in  such  cases  Livery  is  given  by  their  attorney,  appointed 
under  the  seal  of  the  Corporation. 

Other  nations  have  adopted  similar  formalities. 
"  Now  this  was  the  manner  in  former  time  in  Israel, 
concerning  redeeming  and  concerning  changing,  for  to 
confirm  all  things ;  a  man  plucked  off  his  shoe  and 
gave  it  to  his  neighbour ;  and  this  was  a  testimony  in 
Israel."  Rulh,  ch.  iv.  ver.  5.  Among  the  ancient  Goths 
and  Swedes  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  stretching 
out  the  cloak  of  the  buyer,  upon  which  the  seller  threw 
a  clod  of  earth  taken  from  the  land ;  the  seller  then 
delivered  a  rod  or  staff  into  the  hands  of  the  witnesses, 
and  they  gave  it  to  the  purchaser.  Stiemhook,  de  jure 
Sueon,  1.  ii.  c.  4.  With  our  Saxon  ancestors  the  de- 
livery of  a  turf  was  necessary  on  similar  occasions. 
Hickes,  Dissert.  Epistolar.  p.  83.  And  to  this  day  the 
conveyance  of  our  copyhold  estates  is  usually  made 
from  the  seller  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  his  steward, 
by  delivery  of  a  rod  or  verge,  and  then  from  the  lord  to 
the  purchaser,  by  re-delivery  of  the  same  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  jury  of  tenants.  As  to  Livery  of  s^sin  in 
general,  see  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  vol.  iL  p.  311» 
et  seq. ;  Sfinders,  On  Uses,  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  et  seq. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  per* 
formance  of  this  ceremony  occurred  when  William  the 
Conqueror  landed  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  As  he 
leaped  on  shore  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell,  but  he  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  turn  the  omen  to  his  advantage 
by  exclaiming  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the 
'Country  ;  whereupon  a  soldier  ran  to  a  neighbouring 
cottage,  and  having  plucked  some  thatch,  presented  it 
to  him,  as  if  giving  him  seisin  of  the  Kingdom.  Baker* 
Chronicles,  p.  22. 

Livery  in  law  also  signifies,  or  rather  signified, 
"  the  delivery  of  the  ward's  lands  out  of  the.  hands  of 
his  guardian  when  the  ward  came  of  age ;"  but  the 
military  tenure  of  knight-service,  to  which  wardship  and 
Livery  were  incidental,  with  all  its  other  grievances  and 
oppressions,  was  happily  abolished  in  the  reig^  of 
Charles  II.  During  the  minority  of  the  ward,  the  lord 
or  seigneur  enjoyed  the  full  profits  of  his  lands,  and 
when  he  came  of  age  he  had  still,  upon  suing  out  his 
Livery,  to  pay  to  the  lord  one-half  of  their  annual  valoe. 
It  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Justices  in  Eyre,  upon 
the  death  of  any  of  the  tenants  of  the  Crown,  to  institute 
inquiries  into  his  property  in  order  that  the  King 
might  not  be  deprived  of  his  Wardships  and  Liveries  and 
the  other  fruits  of  military  tenure.  These  inquiries,  or 
inquests,  were  called  inquisitiones  post  mortem,  One^ 
of  the  charges  against  Dudley  and  Empson,  the  infii- 
mous  tools  of  Henry  VII.,  was,  that  by  colour  of  false 
inquisitions  they  compelled  men  to  sue  out  Livery,  from 
the  Crown,  who  were  by  no  means  tenants  thereto. 
A  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries  was  established  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  order  that  these  matters  might 
be  conducted  with  greater  regularity.  This  Court, 
together  with  the  military  tenure  from  which  it  took  its 
rise,  was  abolished  on  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II. 
See  Stat  12.  Car.  II.  c.  24. 

LI VI A,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Homopterous  insects, 
established  by  Latreille,  and  separated  from  the  Psylia 
of  Geoffiaoy. 


LI  V 
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LI  VIA.        Gentric  character,    AnientKB  ten-jointed,  very  large 

~*         at  their  base  ;  head  square,  long,  the  first  segment  of 
momh.^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^g^  distinct. 

^^^        The  typfi  of  the  genus  is  L.  juncorttm,  the  Psylla 

juncorum  of  Latreille,  History  of  Ants,  pi.  xii.  fig.  2, 

about  one  line  long,  and  found  in  the  rushes  in  the 

boggy  parts  of  England  and  France. 

LrVID,      "J      Fr.   livide,  lividite ;  It.  livido^  livi- 

Ltvi'dity,     >di»:za;  Lat. /m(£u«,  (of  unknown  £ty- 

Li'viDNEss.  J  mology,)  the  same,  says  Vossius^  as 

plumheua,  leaden. — Fr.  lividite  ; 

Lividity  ;  the  colour  appearing  upon  a  stroake,  black 

and  blue  y  a  dead,  earthy,  leaden  hew.  Cotgrave. 

It  was  a  pestilent  feuer  but  at  it  seemelh  not  sented  in  the  veynes 
or  humors  for  that  there  followed  no  carbuncle,  no  purple  or  iiMide 
spots,  or  the  like,  the  masse  of  the  bodie  being  not  tainted. 

Bacon.     Henry  FIL  fol.  9. 

May  the  clouds  frown,  and  livid  poisons  breathe. 
And  stain  heaven's  azure  with  the  sliade  of  death. 

Piii,    Job,  ch.  iii. 
Cut  you  through  this  iivid  or  black  escar,  and  put  in  a  pea  in  the 
middle  of  it. 

H^tMemum.    Surgery,  vol.  ii.book  vi.  ch.  i.  p.  161. 

The  signs  of. a  tendency  to  such  a  state  [the  atrabilarian]  are 
darkEiess  or  tividiiy  of  the  countenance,  dryness  of-  the  skin,  &c. 

Arluihnot,     On  Jlimemitf  ch.  vi.  sec.  28. 

Hm  [Benedetto]  imitated  his  uncle's  extravagantly  dark  shades, 
caugiit  the  roundness  of  his  flesh,  but  with  a  disagreeable  lividnatf 
and  |)osses8ed  at  least  as  much  grace  and  dignity. 

ff^u/pole.    Anecdote*  of  Paintiay^  vol.  iiL  ch.  i.  p.  91  • 

LiIVISTONA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Hex- 
andtria,  order  Monogynia.  natural  order  Palma,  Ge- 
neric character :  calyx  double,  both  three-parted ;  fila- 
ments dilated  at  the  lower  part ;  germens  three,  co- 
hering; stigma  undivided  ;  berry  one-seeded. 

Xwo  species.  Palms,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 
LIVONIA,  formerly  an  independent  Duchy,  but  now 
ioundaries  included  in  the  Russian  Government  of  Riga,  is  bounded 
ad  extent,  on  the  North  by  Esthonia,  or,  as  it  is  now  denominated, 
the  Government  of  Revel;  on  the  East  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  St.  Petersburg  and  Novgorod  ;  on  the  South 
by  Lithuania ;  and  on  the  West  by  Courland  and  the 
Gulf  of  Riga.      It  is  250  miles  long,  and  150  miles 
broad,   and   exhibits   a  surface    diversified   by  lakes, 
■skes  and    marshes,   and  .plains.     The  great  lake  of  Peipus,  or 
rf/j.  Tchudskoi,  the  shores  of  which  form  a  large  extent  of 

its  Eastern  border,  is  nearly  50  miles  in  length,  and 
more  than  40  in  breadth,  and  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  by  the  river  Narova.  The  Dwina 
flows  along  its  South- Western  boundary  till  it  is  lost  in 
the  Gulf  of  Riga ;  and  the  Aa,  the  Poddel,  and  several 
t>ductions  other  streams  traverse  the  interior.  Together  with  a 
grreat  deal  of  wooded  and  waste  land,  the  Country 
contains  many  fertile  districts,  which  yield  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  and  linseed,  great  quan- 
isbandry.  titles  of  which  are  exported.  The  people  clear  the 
forests  by  a  method  very  ruinous.  Trees  are  cut 
down  and  burned,  and  the  ashes  ploughed  in  for 
manure.  The  land  thus  treated*  yields  in  the  first  year 
a  luxuriant  crop  of  wheat  or  barley,  in  the  second,  a 
tolerable  crop  of  rye,  in  the  third  a  good  crop  of  oats. 
If  it  is  longer  cropped  the  produce  is  both  infe- 
rior in  quality  and  scanty  in  quantity ;  and  afler  the  fiflh 
year  it  continues  useless  for  the  long  space  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  There  are  many  distilleries  in  the  Coun- 
try, which  form  the  most  lucrative  branch  of  the  home 
trade.  The  hay  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  as  the  meadows 
are  covered  with  water  or  ice  during  the  whole  winter. 
Like  the  surrounding  Countries,  Livonia  has  abundance 
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of  Wolves,  Bears,  Elks,  Rein-deer,  Stags,  and  Hares  in  LIVONIA, 
its  forests.     The  domestic  animals  are  numerous ;  but        — 
the  wool  of  its  sheep  is  bad.     It  is  peopled  by  more  UXIVIAL. 
than  700,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  300.000  are  Wendo-  1  \^^' 
Lithuanian  Lettens,  and  340,000  are  Estes  of  Finnic  inha^iunts. 
origin.    The  possession  of  Livonia  was  long  contested 
by  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  and  confirmed  to  the 
former  by  the  Peace  of  Nystadt,  in  1721. 

Riga^  the  Capital  of  Livonia,  is  built  on  the  banks  Rigt. 
of  the  Dwina,  nine  miles  from  its  embouchure.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  pontoons,  2600  feet  in 
length,  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide.  It  is  re- 
moved in  winter.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  defended  by 
Danamund  fort,  at  which  ships  from  the  Baltic  pay  toll 
or  Custom.  A  large  Town-house  was  erected  in  1750 ; 
the  city  is  ornamented  by  many  fine  churches,  and 
strengthened  by  a  citadel,  an  old  castle,  and  two  well- 
provided  arsenals.  The  streets,  however,  are  narrow^ 
most  of  the  houses  ill-built,  and  as  the  town  lies  low,  and 
is  surrounded  with  marshes,  it  is  apt  to  be  inundated. 
The  port  is  the  second  in  the  Empire,  and  is  visited 
annually  by  more  than,  a  thousand  merchant-vessels. 
The  exports  are  grain,  flax,  wax,  honey,  and  timber. 
Its  imports  are  not  at  present  considerable ;  but  they 
would  probably  become  so  were  a  convenient  water- 
communication  opened,  between  the  Dwina  and  the 
Wolga,  into  central  Russia.  Many  foreign  merchants 
have  settled  in  the  town,  and  the  trade  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  means  of  foreign  bottoms.  The  population, 
including  that  of  the  suburbs*  is  estimated  at  36,000 ; 
and  the  manners,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  place  remind 
a  stranger  of  a  German  town  under  the  Hanseatic  Re- 
public. This  town  is  considered  as  a  bulwark  of  the 
Empire,  and  withstood  the  arms  of  Bonaparte  in  1812. 
Distant  285  miles  S.  W.  from  Petersburg,  235  S.  from 
Stockholm.     Longitude  24°  7'  E.,  latitude  56°  5'  N. 

Dorpt,  or  Dorpatf  (Torpaium,)  is  situated  in  the  Dorpt 
North-Eastem  corner  of  the  Country,  on  the  river  Em- 
bock,  between  the  lakes  of  Wartz  and  Peipus.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Hanseatic  Confederacy,  but 
was  destroyed  by  the  Russians  in  1707.  It  was  aAer* 
wards  rebuilt  with  wood,  but  has  oflen  suffered  from 
fire.  Gustavus  Adolphus  founded  a  University  in  it, 
1632,  which  was  reestablished  by  the  Emperor  Paul. 
Population  4500.  The  University  has  tended  greatly  to 
enlighten  the  people  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Cour- 
land. Distant  65  miles  S.  W.  from  Nerva,  132  from 
Petersburg.     Longitude  25°  25'  E.  latitude  58°  22^  N. 

WendeTy  on  the  river  Aa,  was  the  occasional  residence  Wender. 
of  the  master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  of  knights.     It  was 
founded  in  1205,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1748,  and  is 
now  a  mean  place. 

fFblmar,  also  on  the  Aa,  derives  its  name  from  Walde-  Wolmar. 
mar  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  who  gained  there,  in  1220,  a 
great  victory  over  the  Livonians.      H^alk  is  a  small  Walk, 
town  on  the  Poddel,  near  the  centre  of  the  Country. 
Limsal  is  an  inconsiderable  burgh,  built  on  the  border  Limsal. 
of  a  lake.  Pernau,  the  town  of  lime  trees^  as  the  name  in-  pemau. 
dicates,  has  a  convenient  harbour,  and  considerable  trade. 
Playfair,  Geog,  vol.  iii.  p.  565;  Malte-Brun,  Geog, 
vol.  vi.  p.  519  ;  Granville,  Journey  to  St,  Petersburg, 
vol.  i.  1828. 
LIXI'VIAL,"^      See  Elixate,  ante.     Statuo^  says 
Lixi'viATE,     >VossiHS,  voce  lix  aquam  vocari,  inde- 
Lixi'viATED.  J  que  cinerem  did  lixivium  qui  aqua 
est  percolatus,  quomodo  cibtu  dicitur  elixus,  qui  in  aqua 
est  codus* 
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*llid«t  ihj  f  atcml  acr«s,  fanur,  say 

Has  gracioas  heav'n  bcstow'd  one  field  that  baiks 
Its  /oomy  bosom  in  the  mi<May  sua, 
Bmerfing-  feiidy  from  tlie  abject  vrio 
Nor  yet  olNiexioai  t*  tbe  wm,  ecewe 
Tbere  sbalt  tboa  plaBl  ihy  hop. 

Smart,    The  Hop  Garden^  book  i. 

LOAN,  Goth,  tarn ;  A.  S.  Imt ;  D.  loon ;  Ger. 
hn  ;  8vr.  /oizn.  mie  past  participle  of  the  A.  S.  verb, 
hiem-em^  Ittn^an^  to  lene  or  lend.     See  Lbitd. 

That  which,  any  thhig  which,,  is  lent 

They  na^  aow,  Goil  be  thanked  for  hit  4m€^ 
lAakea  kyr  jvbilee,  aad  waike  alooe. 

CAiwccr.     The  SenyuHmree  Tale,  v.  7449. 


Also  in  y*  aame  Parliameot,  he  obtained  agalne  of  the  dergy  aid 
religious  persons  a  hone  of  money. 

Stow.    Edward  L  Anno  1294. 
We  haTe  in  our  relief  herein  appointed  to  uke,  by  way  of  toon, 
the  sum  of  an  lOOf.  of  each  of  the  penoBS,  whose  names  be  coo- 
talned  io  a  achednle  here  enctoeed. 

Sirjfpe.    Mfmoriait.     Queen  Marp^  Anmo  15S7« 

When  Pope  bai  fiird  the  margias  roiindi 

Why  then  recall  veur  /ban; 
Sell  them  to  Curfl  ror  fifty  pound, 

Andewear  they  are  yonr  own. 

SmfL     JMee  te  the  Ormh  Sireei  Veree-Wriien, 

The  genead  ataleaieBt  of  aoeeiHit  was  braogbt  fiMward  December 
7tk  [1795]  when  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  htm  of  18  niUions,  excluiiva 
of  a.  vote  of  credit  lor  two  millions  and  a  half. 

Behham,    George  lU.  Anm  1795. 
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liOANGO,  the  nane  of  a  territory  on  the  Western 
coast  of  Africa,  which  aeenna  to  haye  extended  formerly 
from  the  £<|uinoctial  line  to  the  naooth  of  the  ZaSr4 
or  Congo  RiTer,  has,  in  latter  times,  been  restricted  to 
a  much  smaller  Kingdom,  stretching  about  60  mika 
along  the  coast,  from  the  village  of  Makanda,  or  Makonde, 
to  the  river  of  Loango  Luisa,  (from  4""  KX  to  b^'W 
Sonih.')     According  to  Pigaietta  and  the  older  writers, 
Liovang^,  as  they  name  this  Country,  reached  North* 
wards  as  far  as  Cape  St.  Catharine,  (Cabo  de  Santa  Catba- 
rina,  in  1^  4^  North  and  9^  W  East,)  a  little  to  the  South 
of  Cape  liopo  Gonsalvez,  (in  45'  South  and  8^  40'  East) 
Pombo  and  the  Comitry  of  the  Ambds,  or  Ambdsea* 
which  separated  this  territory  from  that  of  the  Anzikos, 
(Anjekas,  or  Ntekas,)  were  then  its  Eastern  boundaries. 
It  was  subdivided  into  the  Provinces  of  1.  Gobbi ;  2« 
Sette;  S.Piri;  4.  Mayumba,  orMayomba;  (Yombai  ac- 
cording' to  Proyart,  L  8.)  5.  Kilongo,  or  Sellage ;  6. 
Xioango  (Ldango  or  Liovango)  Proper ;  7.  Loangiri ; 
8.  Chikongo ;  9.  Dingo,  or  Dingi ;  and  10.  Wansi.  These 
Provinces,   previously  independent  States,   had  been 
^adually  subdued  by  the  Sovereigns  of  Loango,  whose 
£mpire,  at  one  period,  extended  to  the  Zair^,  and  com- 
prehended Kakong^  and  AngoT,  or  N-Ooyo.  The  latter, 
and  probably  several  other  of  the  Provinces  just  named, 
have  since  recovered  their  independence.  The  prosperity 
and  extent  of  such  Sovereignties  must,  indeed,  be  liable 
to  continual  fluctuations,  as  all  depend  upon  the  caprice 
and  ability  of  an  absolute  Prince,  whose  throne  is  dis- 
puted by  a  host  of  competitors  as  soon  as  he  has 
ceased  to  live.     Any  discordance,  therefore,  between  the 
different   accounts  of  this  Country,  given   at  distant 
intervals,  may  be  easily  explained ;  and  as  the  Ashanties, 
who  a  few  years  ago  had  extended  their  Empire  over  a 
large  extent  of  the  Gold  Coast,  are  now,  perhaps,  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  their  neighbours,  so  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Kingfs  of  Loango  were,  in  the  time 
of  Battel  and  Blomert,  Lords  paramount  of  a  territory 
reaching  nearly  from  the  Equinoctial  line  to  the  Zalrk 
To  the  latter,  a  Hutch  navigator,  whose  observations 
on  the  whole  Western  coast  of  Africa  were  communi- 
cated by  Isaac  Vossius  to  Dapper,  {Afiim — An  den 
Lezer,  p.  2.)  that  voktminous  compiler  owes  the  greater 
part  of  what  he  says  respecting  this  Couutry ;  his  ac- 
count is,  consequently,  more  detailed  than  that  of  any 
preceding  writer,  except  Lopez ;  and,  maldng  allowance 


£»  the  interval  between  the  time  of  Blomert  and  that  of 
the  French  Missionariea,  who  furnished  the  materials 
for  Proyart's  JETufory  of  Loango^  both  of  these  narratives 
may  be  advantageoasly  used  to  give  a  more  complete 
view  of  this  part  of  Africa.  Blomert,  whose  observa- 
tions were  made,  probably,  in  the  first  half  of  the  XVII  th 
century,  li/ed  about  100  years  before  the  French  Mis- 
sionaries, who  were  fiiat  settled  in  Loango  in  a.  d. 
1766. 

1.  Gohbi^  which  lies  between  Cape  Lopo  Gimsalvez  i.  Gobby. 
and  Sette,  ia  flat  and  marshy,  intersected  by  many 
streams,  navigable  by  canoes,  and  abounding  in  fish 
and  hippopotamuses,  but  infested  by  beasts  of  prey, 
and  deficient  in  catUe  and  domestic  animals.  The 
natives  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Loango  language,  com- 
mon also  to  Sette  and  Kamraa;  they  are  genuine 
Negroes,  hospitable  and  loose  in  their  habits,  little  soU- 
citoiis  about  the  fidelity  of  their  wives,  one  of  whom  is 
idways  offered  for  the  use  of  thcar  guest,  (Smith,  Jout" 
nal  io  Tuckey,  p.  302,)  and  the  husband  b  held  in  no 
esteem  by  his  vrife'a  friends  till  he  has  given  her  a  g^ood 
drubbmg  with  his  fists.  (Dapper,  ii.  147.)  These  people, 
who  were  constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbours  at 
Kamma,  received  their  supplies  of  muskets  and  ammu- 
nition principally  from  the  Dutch,  and  repaid  them, 
doubtless,  by  the  slaves  procured  in  those  wars.  Their 
principal  town  was  a  day's  journey  from  the  shore,  and,  in 
some  respects,  their  customs  were  like  those  of  the  Jagas. 

.  2.  Setie^  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  60  miles  2.  Sette. 
to  the  North  of  Mayumba,  is  thickly  wooded,  and  very 
fertile,  producing  great  and  small  millet,  (Holcua  or 
Paitieum,)  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  palm  called  nto^d,  or 
n^df  which  yields  wine  (maiaffa  or  tnaluvu)  abun* 
dantly ;  but  its  chief  produce  is  the  iabU^  or  red-wood, 
**  a  kind  of  white  sandal  wood,  which  gives  little  colour," 
says  Dapper,  (p.  147,)  or  rather  Blomert  It  is  in 
g^eat  request  in  Ix>ango  and  on  the  whole  coast  of 
Angola.  There  are  a  few  fowls  and  goats,  and  game 
of  all  kinds  in  the  woods. 

8.  Piri  is  a  level,  well-wooded  tract,  abounding  in  3.  piry. 
poultry  and  some  kinds  of  cattle.  Its  inhabitants,  engaged 
chiefly  in  pasturage  and  the  chase,  are  represented  as 
little  inclined  to  war,  and  better  provided  with  the  neces* 
saries  of  life  than  their  neighbours.  It  lies  to  the  North>^ 
Mayumba,  and  appears,  from  the  <M  Maps,  to  be  bounded 
on  the  East  by  the  Mountains  of  the  Holy   Ghost, 
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(Serras  do  Spirito  Santo,)  and  on  the  South  by  the  river 
Koinhi. 

4.  Mayumba,  or  Yumba,  situated  in  a  peninsula  near 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  is  better  known  than  most  of 
the  places  between  Cape  Lopo  and  the  Zair^.  Its 
roadstead,  lyings  between  a  low  point  terminated  in  a 
shoal,  (Cabo  Neirro  of  the  Portunruese,  i.  e.  Cape  Ma- 
yumba  of  Tuckey.  p.  56,)  in  3°  40'  South.  11°  15' East, 
and  Cape  Metut6,  a  line  of  low  and  woody  land,  de- 
riving \in  name  from  a  red  hill  above  it  in  the  interior, 
(Dapper,  ii.  145.)  is  about  two  miles  in  width.  It  has 
only  four  or  five  fathoms  depth  of  water  two  leai^ues 
from  the  shore,  but  from  17  to  20  nearer  to  the  land ; 
during  the  rainy  season,  from  Octooer  to  April,  the  air 
near  the  shore  is  much  infected  by  the  exhalations  from 
the  marshes.  The  town  or  village  on  the  strand  is 
often  injured  by  floods,  which  compel  its  inhabitants 
instantly  to  remove  their  houses.  To  the  North  of  it 
a  considerable  river,  the  mouth  of  which  is  blocked  up 
by  a  bar,  having  only  from  two  to  six  feet  of  water, 
supplies  it  with  oysters,  and  is  much  navigated  by 
canoes  bringing  red-wood  {takil)  from  the  interior. 
The  Inhabitants  were  poor  and  ill-disposed  in  Blomert's 
time;  their  Country  producing  little  except  bananas, 
(^bitebbOf  or  makonde,)  which  are  used  in  lieu  of 
bread,  palms  which  afford  wine,  and  fish  with  which 
the  lakes  and  rivers  abound.  The  Mani-bomma,  or 
Governor  of  Lovangiri,  used  to  levy  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent  on  all  the  ivory  brought  down  the  nver  from  Sette. 
The  oysters  (marinsi)  are  fished  up  in  large  boxes  or 
trays  by  the  women,  who  are  very  expert  in  opening 
and  smoking  them,  in  which  state  they  are  called 
harbetta,  and  will  keep  for  several  months. 

5.  Kilongo,  SdlazhS,  or  Salagi,  is  a  cape,  lying  from 
80  to  35  miles  South  of  M aynmba,  near  a  village  of*"  the 
same  name.  The  Province  to  which  it  belongs  seems  to 
be  called  Kilongatimokango,  and  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  Kila,  or  Killa,  a  considerable  stream  which  flows 
into  the  sea  about  eight  miles  to  the  South  of  Mayumba. 
It  was  formerly  merely  tributary  to  the  King  of  Loango, 
retaining  many  peculiar  privileges,  and  governed  by  a 
Chief  elected  by  the  people,  but  confirmed  by  the  King. 

6.  The  limits  of  Loango  Proper,  the  adjoining  Pro- 
vince, are  not  clearly  defined  by  the  earlier  writers ;  but 
the  river  of  Kay^,  or  Loango  Leuys,  mentioned  by  Battel, 
(Purchas,  Pilgrims^  ii.  970.)  doubtless  the  Ld4ngo 
Luisa,  or  Lcvisn,  which  enters  the  sea  in  5^  12'  South, 
and  12°  15'  33^'  East,  is  also  named  by  Proyart  (i.  7.)  as 
its  Southern,  and  the  village  of  Makanda,  in  A°  12' 
South,  as  its  Northern  boundary.  It  is  subdivided  into 
the  districts  of  (7.)  Lovangiri,  a  level,  well  watered,  and 
fertile  tract,  and  Lovangomongo,  which  is  extensive, 
hilly,  and  abounds  in  pastures  and  palm-groves.  The 
people  of  the  former  are  more  warlike  than  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  both  maintain  themselves  by  commerce  in 
palm-oil  and  ivory,  or  by  such  trades  as  weaving,  smiths' 
work,  &c.  The  principal  towns  and  villao^es  in  Blomert's 
time  (Dapper,  ii.  144.)  were  Kay^,  Buk6,  Salonsa,  (Sa- 
lasi,  or  Salazh^  ?)  Makonde,  (Makanda,)  the  Queen 
mother  s  residence,  Sekl,  Katt^,  or  Koty^,  inhabited  by 
the  King's  sisters,  Lovaiigo,  the  Royal  domain,  Kango, 
Piri,  the  two  Kilongos,  Yamba,  KotI,  Seni,  Genno,  and 
Lanzi.  Lovango,  also  called  Bunsa  Lovangiri,  and 
Buari,Ru^ii,orBiiri,iheCapital,  is  about  four  miles  from 
the  shore,  in  4^30^  South  according  to  Dapper,  and  about 
15  milcb  further  South  according  to  Proyart.  "This 
city,"  says  Dapper,  (ii.  144.)  who  here  manifestly  copies 


Blomert, "  is  about  as  big  as  the  city  of  Amsterdam  was  IjOANC 
before  its  last  enlargement,  but  is  not  closely  built ;  it  ^^*V" 
has  large,  straight,  and  broad  streets  and  cross  streets^ 
which  the  inhabitants  take  great  care  to  keep  clean,  not 
allowing  any  grass  to  grow,  or  any  filth  to  be  left  there. 
The  streets  are,  moreover,  planted  with  palm-trees,  ba- 
nauases,  and  plantains,  placed  in  good  order  and  in  a 
straight  line  near  each  other ;  some,  likewise,  plant 
those  trees  behind,  and  sometimes  around  their  houses 
as  an  ornament."  The  King's  Palace,  standing  in  a 
large  market-place  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  was  about 
a  mile  long,  and  proportionably  broad,  being  about  as 
large  as  a  common  town.  It  was  enclosed  by  a  hedge 
of  palm- branches,  and  contained  many  houses  for  his 
wives,  who  lived  together  in  parties  of  four,  six,  and 
eight,  and  were  never  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  en- 
closure without  his  special  permission.  **  The  houses 
are  built  in  an  oblong  shape,  with  two  gable-ends,  and  a 
sloping  roof  supported  by  three  long,  thick  beams,  of 
which  the  uppermost  is  one  or  two  fathoms  higher  thaa 
the  side  ones,  and  they  all  rest  on  posts  of  a  Ifke  height 
of  about  two  or  three  fathoms.  The  breadth  of  the  houses 
is  proportionate  to  their  height  and  length,  but  such  as 
always  to  preserve  their  oblong  shape.  Their  sides  are 
low  in  proportion  to  their  height,  and  each  house  Is 
parted  off  into  two  or  three  chambers,  as  among  us. 
Those  in  which  they  keep  their  richest  stores,  have  doors 
at  the  further  end,  and  are  commonly  fastened  with  a 
padlock.  Each  house  is  surrounded  by  a  fence  of 
palm-branches  braided  together,  or  reeds^  and  lebongas 
or  ratans  interwoven  with  each  other;  and  some  of  these 
enclosures  contain  six  or  eight,  or  more,  houses,  form- 
ing a  separate  neighbourhood  or  hamlet,  the  inhabitants 
of  which'  are  very  faithful  to  each  other,  and  ready  to 
give  aid  in  time  of  need,  except  when  any  are  suspected 
of  witchcrafl."— *'  Their  household  stuff  consists  of  a 
very  few  things,  principally  fiots,  calabashes,  tobacco- 
pipes,  wooden  bowls,  stout  well-plaited  mats,  a  block 
to  hang  their  caps  on,  and  baskets,  great  and  small,  of  a 
good  fashion,  to  lay  their  clothes  in.'*  Kenga,  Kinga»  Kiags,  a 
or  Kango,  the  port  of  Loango,  about  six  miles  North  Ka^pb 
of  the  Ang^a  das  Almadias,  (Canoe  Creek,)  is  one  of 
the  favourite  burial-places,  on  account  of  its  celebrated 
Moki880,  01  Guardian  Genius,  Kikok6,  who  prevents 
the  dead  from  being  called  out  of  their  graves  to  work 
by  night  for  the  advantage  of  the  DosJies,  or  Sorcerers. 
Gomberi,  another  powerful  Mokisso,  whose  Priestess  is 
an  old  woman,  has  a  Temple  {Monsu  Gomberi^  t.  e.  the 
house  of  Gomberi)  at  this  place.  (Battel,  ii.  980.  v.  771.) 
At  Longeri^  (Lovangiri  ?)  two  leagues  East  of  Loango.  Li»|t 
is  the  Royal  Burial-place,  occupying  about  two  acres  and 
a  half,  and  enclosed  by  a  fence  made  of  elephants' 
tusks.  Battel  (ii.  981.)  mentions  a  Province  called 
Bongo,  (the  Vango,  or  Wansi  of  Dapper  ?)  lying  to  Boa 
the  East  of  Longeri,  and  separating  it  from  *'  Mokoko»  Var 
of  which  the  great  Anjeka  is  King.  It  abounds  in  iron, 
palm-clotli,  and  ivory.  He  also  names  a  Province  to  the 
North-East,  called  Kango,  (the  Chilongatiamokango 
of  Dapper,  14(),  159?)  fourteen  days*  journey  from  the 
Town  of  Loango,  rocky,  mountainous,  and  woody, 
yielding  much  copper  and  ivory.  Of  the  remaining 
Provinces,  (8.)  Chikongo,  (9.)  Dingi,  and  (10.)  Wansi, 
scarcely  any  thing  is  known  except  that  Dingi  borders 
on  Lovango,  Kakongo,  and  Vango. 

Kakongo  and  Angot^  or  N-Goyo^  the  two  Kingdoms 
lying  between  Loango  and  the  Zair^,  having  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  same  Empire,  and  being  still,  per 
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OANGO.  btp«,  tributary  to  the  same  paramount  Chief,  may  be 
properly  noticed  here.  Kakongo  has  a  fertile  soil  of 
block  vefl^etable  mould,  enjoys  a  tolerably  healthy  air. 
And  thouifh  nearly  level  is  subji*ct  to  frequent  showers. 

blembi.  Its  principal  port  is  Malimba,  or  Mulemba,  on  the  South- 
em  side  of  the  river  Kakou'/o,  four  leagues  to  the  South 
of  the  Lovanj^o  Luisa.*  (Battel,  lb.  p.  979.)  In  the 
XVllh  century,  the  Mombalrs,  from  SonTo  (Sonna  in 
Purchas,  ii.  979.)  and  Pinda,  South  of  theZair^,  carried 
OD  a  brisk  trade  in  ivory,  by  land,  with  Malemba. 
N'Goyo  is  a  small  tract  overgrown  with  wood ;  its 
Capital  being  Boma-n-goi  on  the  Northern  side  of  the 
Zaire,  not  far  from  its  mouth.  Lying  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Kingdom,  its  Mani  or  Chief,  who  was  doubtless 
tided  by  his  father-in-law,  a  rich  Portu^iriiese,  rendered 
himself  independent  of  the  King  of  Kakongo,  his  Sove- 
Rigpi,  when  the  King  of  Loango,  their  common  liege 
Lord,  rebelled  against  the  King  of  Kongo.  Merolla 
(p.  65.)  speaks  of  the  Mani* 9  house  as  being  so  well 
protected  by  a  strong  stockade,  as  to  appear,  at  a  dis 
tance,  a  well-fortified  citadel ;  but  it  was  built  only  of 
straw,  stakes  and  osiers,  though  defended  by  brass  guns, 

CAmk  Kabenda,  or  Kapinda,  five  leagues  North  of  Cape 
Fklmar,  (Cabodo  Palmarinho,)  the  chief  port  of  N-Goyo, 
has  a  plentiful  supply  of  wood  and  water  close  to  the 
diore ;  near  the  sea  there  arc  marshes,  but  about  three 
miles  inland,  the  ppround  rises  into  a  ridge  of  hills,  nm- 
niiig  parallel  with  the  coast.  A  small  fresb-water  river 
tons  into  the  bay  close  to  the  place  of  anchorage. 
(Barbot,  p.  511.)  Most  of  the  houses  are  cabins  of 
feeds,  some  round  and  others  oblong ;  that  of  the  Ma' 
yUiifra,  or  Chief,  had,  in  Merolla's  time,  (p.  653  )  several 
arched  chambers  with  two  small  brasr.  guns  in  each ; 
it  was  also  large  and  well  planned,  but  formed  of  no 
better  materials  than  the  rest.  The  neighbouring 
Country  is  described  as  uncultivated,  more  through  the 
negligence  and  indolence  of  the  natives,  than  from  any 
■atttral  barrenness. 
The  course  of  the  nvers  traversing  these  Countries,  as 
II  as  the  report  of  the  natives,  and  the  observations 
Made  by  Captain  Tuckey*s  party,  unite  in  showing  that 
tbe  whole  is  crossed  by  mountainous  chains,  running 
■early  parallel  with  the  coast,  in  a  North-Eastern  and 
8oath-Western  direction.  The  lower  ranges  near  the 
na*  if  similar  to  those  traversed  by  the  party  who  ex- 
plored the  Zair6,  consist  principally  of  sienite,  niica- 
alate,  aud  quartz.  Insulated  granitic  masses,  arising 
ttom  the  plains  near  the  rivers,  are  probably  not  unfre- 
qwent  Such,  at  least,  are  the  Fetish-rocks,  (Tddi^ya- 
mmangu^  or  mwtconga,  i.  e.  the  Rock  of  Fear,)  near 
the  Zalrfe,  (Tuckey,  97.  302.  48G.)  and  the  stupendous 
Baas  of  Maopongo,in  the  plain  of  Wdri,  near  the  river 
Kwanza.  (Labat,  Ethiopia  Occidentale,  iv.  429.)  The 
plain,  or  first  level  above  this  range  of  hills,  appears  to 
eoBsist  of  clay  and  ferruginous  earth,  the  rock  being 
here  principally  limestone.  A  more  fertile  soil  supports 
a  larger  population.  Beyond,  or  even  across  this  tract, 
nothing  is  distinctly  known,  but  the  higher  and  interior 
langes  of  mountains,  named  by  the  old  Portuguese 
writers,  seem  to  indicate  an  abundance  of  mineral  pro- 

•  CaptAin  Tuckey  (f>5.  495.)  helioveil,  from  the  accounU  jfiven  by 
the  nalu-e*,  that  the  river  Cironjro  of  ihe  Map*,  in  the  Lorango 
Laviu.  the  moulh  of  whicli  in  in  5"  17'  South,  and  that  there  i«  no 
•Cher  ri%er  between  Ixjanjjo  Buy  and  M:ileralia.  BaUel,  who  spoke 
frum  memory,  wa«  certainly  wrong  in  calling  the  Lovanqo  [.uviia  tho 
River  of  K4y6,  as  that  place  is  six  miles  North  Norlb-West  of 
Lovaogo.  (Dapper,  ii.  161.) 


ductions.  The  Serras  de  Sal,  de  Salnitre,  de  Crista!,  de  LOANG(X 
Prata,  and  de  Ferro  (Pigafetta,  p.  25.  Labat,  i.  36,  37.)  ^  ^y  m^ 
imply  the  presence  of  salt,  nitre,  crystal,  silver,  and 
iron ;  copper  is  said  to  abound  in  the  mountains  North 
of  the  Zaire,  neiir  its  principal  falls;  (Labat,  i.  35.) 
but  the  indolence  of  the  people,  and  the  jealousy  of 
their  leaders,  had,  according  to  the  Missionaries,  pre- 
vented  most  of  these  treasures  from  being  used.  The 
extreme  ignorance  and  barburism  prevalent  in  these 
Countries,  have,  probably,  had  a  larger  share  in  pre- 
venting the  natives  from  profiting  by  their  mineral 
wealth  ;  but  the  Missionaries,  for  obvious  reasons,  keep 
the  operation  of  these  causes  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
sight 

The  vegetable  productions  are  much  the  same  as  those  VegeCiblei. 
of  the  neighbouring  Kingdom  of  (^)Ngo.  For  their  grain 
and  esculent  vegetables  the  natives  are  generally  indebted 
to  the  Portuguese,  as  the  names  given  to  those  plants 
frequently  indicate.  Thus  Ma^a  (HofcHs,  or  Panicum) 
is  evidently  derived  from  mayz,  {Zfa  mayz,)  and  the 
grain  which  properly  bears  that  name,  is  called  moMOr 
ma-m'putaj.e.  Portugal  mayz;  as  the  Spanish  potatoes 
are  termed  li-mbate  am-puta,  i.  e.  Portugal  yams.  But 
their  It/no,  Or /i/co,  is  perhaps  the /^'*  of  the  Abyssinians;. 
It  has  triangular  spikes  and  iron-grey  seeds  marked  with 
a  black  spot,  and  about  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed,, 
which  make  it  easily  recoprnisable ;  Lopez's  remark, 
(Pigafetta,  Relazione  di  Congo,  p.  40.)  that  it  had 
been  lately  brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Nile,  is  of  no  value,  as  he  had  manifestly  no  correct 
notion  of  the  extent  of  Abyssinia,  and  imagined  that 
its  South-Western  Provinces  (Begemder,  or  Bagamidr, 
and  Jingiro,  for  example)  were  only  separated  from 
Loango  by  the  territories  of  the  Mik6ko.  Buck-wheat 
(Polygonum  fagopyrum,  manna-fna-n'tul)  answers  best, 
and  yields  two  crops  in  a  year.  Maua-ma-m-'haHa^ 
one  stem  of  which  is  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  and  produces 
an  ear  which  yields  a  pint  of  grain,  is  probably  a  Sot'-^ 
ghum  or  Hoiciis.  Massa-ma-n-kala  is  a  smaller  grain^ 
probably  a  Panicum,  Tlie  Matomba,  perhaps  a  Pan^ 
danits,  provides  them  with  good  wine,  (not,  however, 
equal  to  palm  wine,)  and  branches  which  furnish  laths 
for  their  houses  and  make  their  bedsteads,  and  with 
leaves  which  serve  as  tiles,  and  protect  them  against 
the  heaviest  rain.  The  young  shoots,  when  dried,  are 
rubbed  between  the  hands,  till  they  become  pliant,  and 
then  serve  for  cloth,  but  being  of  a  less  firm  texture 
than  the  palm-leaves,  they  are  used  only  by  the  common 
people  and  the  rude  Jap^as.  (Dapper,  ii.  149.)  **  There 
are  palms  of  all  kinds/'  says  Labat,  (i.  120.)  but  as  he 
begins  by  naming  the  zajfb  and  cola,  it  is  plain  that  his 
enumeration  cannot  be  relied  upon.  The  former  being 
the  safu  of  Professor  Smith,  (Tuckey,  324.)  probably 
a  kind  of  Poupartia  or  Bursera,  and  the  latter  the  Ster-^ 
culia  aaiminala.  The  Mulemba,  possibly  a  species  of 
fig,  furnishes  materials  for  cloth.  The  Mr/cAea  has  bright 
yellow  fruits  of  the  size  of  a  golden  pippin,  rather  sharp, 
but  pleasant  and  wholesome.  The  two  species  of  Conde^ 
(or  rather  Fruta  de  Conde,  i.  e,  the  Anona,)  brought  by 
some  Count  from  America,  (Dapper,  ii.  226.)  bear  a 
large  fruit,  filled  with  a  refreshing,  cream-like  pulp. 
The  Nichiji,  or  plantain,  {Musa  ParadUiaca,)  has  a 


♦  TTie  Poa  Ahtfttiitira,  ol  which  Brace  has  given  a  figure,  (v. 
pi.  xxir.)  is  not  the  teff,  but  the  leogki^  a  dUferent  graio.  (Sail,  ia 
Lord  Valentia's  7>avr/f,  iii.  215.) 
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LOANOO.  fruit  which  contains  the  flacred  figfure  of  a  tau,  or  cross. 

V— ^^^^— ^  (Merolla,  Viagg.  tH  Congo,  p.  19.)  The  Inkwoffo,  a 
creeper,  is  prc^bly  a  kind  of  pepper.  The  N-kasia^ 
or  ordeal  tree  of  the  natives  of  Kongo,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  tlie  NktMthe,  or  EnkoMa,  a  species  of 
Phaoeolui,  or  kidney-bean,  of  a  chestnut  colour.  (Dapper, 
ii.  226.  Labal,  i.  115.) 

The  fiict  before  noticed,  that  many  of  the  esculent 
plants  were  obtained  from  the  Portuguese,  is  confirmed 
by  Proyart,  who  expressly  says  (hat  in  Loango  the  cocoa- 
ntK  is  called  Bongo-n-fddu^  t.  e.  Porlugal-nut,  and  the 
patlltas,  Baia^n-puiu^  Portagal-root.  {HiH.  deLoango,  i. 
17. 28.)  Among  the  alimentary  plants  not  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Congo,  are  the  cocoa-nut,  rice,  the  sweet 
potato,  {(knvoolvuluM  batataa^)  the  butter  and  tallow-tree, 
(a  new  genus  belonging  to  the  famHy  of  Outiifera,)  the 
yeWet-tamarind  of  Sierra  Leone,  (Codarium  aeuiifb' 
lium,)  monkey  pepper,  (Piper  MiMopkum  of  the  drug* 
gists,  t.  e.  Unona  MUdopica,)  Akee,  (Mighia  sapida,) 
and  Jamaica  nutmeg ;  (Monodora  myriatiea ;)  but  the 
former,  which,  as  Mr.  Brown  obserres  in  a  note,  (p.  475.) 
was  found  near  Kum&si  by  the  Mission  to  Ashanti,  is 
distinctly  mentioned  by  Dapper,  from  Blomert's  papers,* 
as  a  native  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

ADifflib.  The  animals  of  this  Country  do  not  appear  to  differ 

from  those  found  in  the  other  Equinoxial  regions  of 
Africa.  Elephants,  Rhinoceroses,  Lions,  Tigers,  Hyenas, 
Jackalls,  Monkies  of  various  tribes,  inhabit  the  woody, 
and  Camelopards,  Antelopes,  with  all  the  inferior  trit)ea 
of  jerl>oas,  rats,  and  similar  vermin,  the  open  and  desert 
tracts.  Of  birds  and  insects  there  are  doubtless  greater 
varieties,  but  much  uniformity  seems  to  prevail  with 
respect  to  animals  as  well  as  vegetables  throughout 
tropical  Africa. 

Population.  As  in  all  imperfectly  civilized  Countries,  the  sea- 
shore &nd  banks  of  rivers  are  the  parts  most  thickly 
inhabited.  Nearly  impervious  woods  or  mountains 
afford  protection  to  a  small  and  dispersed  population, 
as  a  barrier  to  guard  them  against  hostile  incursions; 
they  are  not  therefore  in  haste  to  diminish  the  extent  of 
their  forests,  or  to  remove  the  obstructions  which  prevent 
a  passage  through  their  mountains ;  and  even  thus  pro- 
tected, their  numbers  are  continually  thinned  by  want, 
disease,  and  intestine  warfare.  The  persons  best  quali- 
fied to  estimate  the  character  of  this  people  were  the 
Missionaries  who  actually  lived  among  them  for  a 
length  of  time  ;  from  them,  therefore,  the  account  here 
given  of  the  habits  and  manners,  the  usages  and  institu- 

IfasDers.  tions,  of  the  Loanguese  will  be  drawn.  In  this,  as  in 
other  parts  of  Africa,  it  appears  that  the  intercourse 
witli  Europeans  has  had  a  very  baneful  efiect  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  natives  inhabiting  the  coasts.  Dishonesty, 
perfidy,  and  licentiousness,  the  crimes  by  which  these 
Negroes  are  too  often  disgraced,  may  be  traced  in  great 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  example  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  traders  by  whom  their  ports  are  frequented, 
and  especially  to  those  engaged  in  the  nefarious  traffic 
which  has  for  centuries  kept  the  petty  States  on  the 
coast  in  constant  warfare  with  thehr  neighbours,  and  has 
a  direct  tendency  to  destroy  every  moral  or  humane  feel- 
uig.  Those  whose  character  has  not  been  thus  deterio- 
rated, are  found  to  be  indolent  and  inactive,  nrore  from 
having^  little  need  for  exertion  than  from  any  natural  or  in- 


*  **  Thtre  also  grows  M^jmera,  (AfayJra  or 
which  they  osa  iMlcad  uf  pol-bcrbs,  wad  knov 
savourily  with  smoked  fish,  pilm-ott,  aalty  and 
ziiian  pepper.'*  (Dapper,  iu  148.  151.) 
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herent  defect  Theh*  indolence  Is  imme^ately  orereone  UMNQQt 
as  soon  as  an  adequate  motive  for  exertion  is  offered,  and  w-v^ 
the  industry  and  activity  of  their  women,  who.  as  among  ^^ 
other  'savages,  perform  all  the  labours  of  the  field,  aie 
such  as  to  astonish  even  Europeans  used  to  witness  the 
effects  of  voluntary  labour.    (Proyart,  i.  65.)    ••  Bat 
these  defects,*  says  the  Abb^  Proyart,  (p.  66.)  "not  m 
themselves  irremediable,  and  excusable  on  aeeoant  of 
tbe  circumstances  in  which  these  people  are  placed,  are 
amply  compensated  by  qualities  of  the  heart  and  raord 
virtues  truly  worthy  of  admiration  in  Pagans.*  Though 
I^Aed  with  excellent  memories,  they  keep  no  tecoid  of 
past  events,  aNeging  that  it  is  of  little  importance  to 
know  how  the  dead  have  lived,  the  great  point  being 
tiiat  the  living  diould  live  well.      '*  To  reckon  up  their 
years,**  they  say,  **  is  useless,  as  it  can  neither  keep  off 
death,  nor  tell  Uiem  how  long  they  have  to  live.**    For 
talking  and  singing,  the  favourite  amosemeDts,  Nature 
seems,  in  this  Country,  to  have  given  Man  an  exelnsiif 
privilege,  as  all  other  aninmls  are  silent;   no  birds 
enliven  the  forests  by  their  song,  no  cocks  awaken  the 
village  by  their  crowing  at  dawn,  nor  is  even  a  dog  ever 
heard  to  bark  either  by  day  or  ni^ht.  The  women  cheer 
their  rustic  labours  by  a  continued  chant,  and  the  men, in 
the  evening  especially,  assembling  in  groups  under  a 
shady  tree,  each  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  the  ground,  while  the  time  away  by  retailing 
the  village-news,  or  discoursing  on  any  trifle  which  pre- 
sents itself.     A  calabash  of  palm-vrine  is  handed  round 
and  helps  to  animate  the  debate,  for  fhey  delight  in  nakiog 
long  and  vehement  harangues,  and  discuss  an  earthen 
pot  or  a  feather  with  all  the  earnestness  and  solemnity  of 
the  most  weighty  concerns.     Gesture  supplies  a  wast 
of  words,  and  the  andience  immediately  name  the  thing 
thus  expressed  by  a  sign,  to  show  that  they  attend  and 
understand.     But  these  debates  rarely  terminate  in  dis> 
sentions ;  on  any  disagreement  recourse  is  had  to  u 
umpire,  and  his  decision  is  received  with  cordiaKtj  by 
the  contending  parties.     Nothings  is  more  rare  tban  a 
contest  which  ends  in  blows.    At  a  distance  from  the 
coast  the  natives  are  upright,  firank,  and  disinterested 
to  an  excess  ;  though  careless  of  the  morrow,  they  are 
ever  ready  to  gi\e  a  portion  of  what  they  have  to  the 
stranger  who  is  in  need.   Openhandedness  deserve^  ib 
their  estimation,  the  greatest  praise,  and  avarice  the 
severest  censure.    They  are  profuse  in  their  demonstn* 
tions  of  respect  and  friendship.  When  equals  meet  they 
bend  the  knee,  and  on  rising  clap  their  hands.    Before 
a  superior,  an  inferior  falls  prostrate,  touches  the  earth 
with  his  fingers,  places  them  on  his  mouth,  and  risrog 
claps  his  hands :  and  such  salutations  are  answered  by 
a  genuflexion  and  a  similar  g^ture  even  by  the  Elnj 
himself.  To  travellers  they  are  peculiarly  hospitable,  and 
if  the  stranger  does  not  eat  heartily,  his  host,  WtJS^* 
morsel  of  the  best  piece  in  the  dish,  presents  it  to  bitm 
saymg,  •*  Eat  it ;  believe  me  it's  rery  good-*  j^^^^jj. 

Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  concubina^  is  never  pr^J-  ^  ,^ 
tised,  and  promiscuous  debauchery  unknown.  Vw  the  ^^ 
term  signifying  a  strnmpet,  they  are  indebted  to  the 
Portuguese.  Girls  arc  always  accompanied  by  their 
mothers,  and  never  suffered  to  speak  to  men  wli«n  •^ooe. 
In  dancing,  moreover,  the  sexes  are  never  confoundett 
— ^men  dance  only  with  men,  and  woDMn  with  ""^^^ 
None  but  the  rich,  t .  e.  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
whole  population,  have  more  than  one  vrife,  andleireTt* 
of  the  slaves  are  unmarried.  When  a  youth  fsUs  »J» 
love  he  makes  a  present  to  the  giri'a  mother,  sad,  U 
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iOANGO.  eocepted,  another  to  the  giil  herself,  who  is  at  liberty  to 
Teject  him  if  she  pleases.    The  lady  then  appears  for  a 
month  all  covered  with  red  paint,  (probably  powdered 
with  ioMZ  or  red-wood,)  as  an  indication  of  her  approach- 
ing marriage.    At  the  dose  of  that  time  she  washes  the 
fed  paint  ofl;  and  songs  and  dances  conclude  the  mar- 
riage ceremony.    In  ease  of  an  illegitimate  union*  the 
girl  may  be  put  to  death  by  her  parents.    Manriages  are 
indissoluble,  except  in  a  few  cases  d^rmined  by  the 
law  of  the  land.    Adultery  is  severely  punished :  the 
adulterer  becomes  the  slave  of  the  injured  husband,  but 
the  adulteress  usually  obtains  hb  pardon  by  eontesing 
her  guilt.    The  women  are  taught  to  believe  that  unleas 
they  confess  this  and  soma  otEer  transgressiona,  their 
fkmilies  will  be  visited  with  all  sorts  of  calamiUes :  they 
are  therefore  generally  the  aceoaera  in  cases  of  adulter]^ 
Friocesseaean  ehooaa  their  husbands,  hut  as  persons  ao 
honoured  are  prohibited  from  hartng  aay  other  wife,  no 
man  ia  ambitious  of  such  an  ailiaaoe.    The  Brincesa  of 
N^Goyo,  who  is  consort  of  the  King  of  Loango,  ibrma 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  she  has  only  the  privilege 
of  ranking  as  the  first  crif  his  wivea.    The  spouse  of  a 
Princess  is  always  aeeompanied  by  a  numerous  escort, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  woman  from  meeting  him,  fer 
be  eannot  even  look  upon  any  other  than  his  Royal 
consort  without  being  liable  to  loan  his  head.    Other 
wives  are  little  better  than  slaves :  all  the  drudgery  in 
and  out  of  doore  falls  upon  them.     Each  inhabits  a 
separate  hut,  and  watts  upon  her  husband  in  turn; 
serving   submissively  at  his  meals — ^which  he  takes 
alone  in  his  own  dwelling — and  gathering  up  what  ha 
leaves,  lor  herself  and  her  children.     When  the  wives 
qoarrel,  they  must  plead  their  cause  on  their  knees  be-» 
fi>re  their  husband,  whose  decision  is  final.    Hunting 
and  fishing  are  the  husband's  occupation,  and  he  is 
bound  to  provide  clothes  and  keep  his  hut  in  repair. 
When  he  dies,  his  property  goes  to  his  eldest  brother 
by  the  same  mother,  or  to  the  eldest  son  of  his  nearest 
maternal    relation.     His   children   inherit  only  their 
mother's  property,  A  hut,  gun,  awoid,  some  wooden  and 
earthen  vessels,  and  a  few  nuMis  or  pieces  of  cloth,(fMinp 
fioe  or  pagna,)  which  serve  for  money,  form  the  whole 
aabstance  of  the  greater  number.    Slaves,  cotton  cloths, 
European  goods,  articles  of  plate,  &a,  &c.,  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  rieh  and  great    The  Ring  is  sole  pro» 
prietor  of  the  soil,  and  the  grants  of  land  which  he 
makes  to  his  gprandees,  are  resumed  at  their  decease, 
unless  a  renewal  can  be  obtained  by  the  heirs  in  return 
lor  the  presents  they  make.     Lying,  thieving,  and  per* 
jury  are  the  crimes  which  childran  are  taught  to  avoid ; 
a  respect  for  the  Gangii,  or  Priest,  and  Mokmo^  or 
^ardian  Qenius,  are  the  Religious  duties  they  learn  to 
perform.  Education  is  derived  more  from  example  than 
precept ;  of  schools  or  regular  instruction  they  have  no 
notion.     Boys  soon  learn  from  their  father's  practice  to 
lord  it  over  the  girls.     When  his  mother  told  a  little 
urchin,  scarcely  eight  years  old,  to  go  of  an  errand ;  he 
l^ravely  replied,  '*  Remember  that  I  am  a  boy."    They 
play  little,  and  labour  less,  hunting  for  birds'  nesta  being 
their  almost  only  occupation.    At  fifteen  they  begin  to 
fish  and  hunt,  and  some  of  them  msnnfaeture  the  cloths  ^ 
called  mtikuiB, 

The  Arts  exercised  by  the  Loangoese  are  merely  such 
s»  are  required  to  satisfy  the  most  obvious  and  press- 
ing wants.  Their  agriculture,  at  whidi  none  but 
"wotnen  labour,  consists  in  turning  op  the  soil  with  a 
pointed  spade  shaped  like  a  mason'a  trowel;  their 


building,  in  making  huts  with  wattled  walls,  and  thatch-  IX>ANGa 
ing  them  with  palm- branches:  this  is  done  by  men,  ^  ^v^^ 
who  also  work  as  smiths,  potters,  weavers,  and  salt- 
makers.    A  block  of  hard  wood  serves  for  an  anvil ; 
their  hammers  are  small,  but  their  bellows  are  said  to 
show  considerable  ingenuity.    Their  cloth,  made  of  a 
kind  of  grass,  which  grows  about  two  feet  high,  is 
woven  into  pieces  a  little  longer  than  broad,  merely  by 
the  fingers  without  loom  or  shuttle,  and  they  scarcely 
make  an  ell  in  a  week.    These  are  the  maiuU  men- 
tioned above,  which  form  the  established  currency  of  the 
Country.     Bags,  cups,  baskets,  &c.,  are  also  very  neatly 
maaufiietttred  by  them  with  patterns  which  raise  the  ad- 
miimtion  even  of  Europeans.    Near  the  sea  they  collect 
aalt,  by  boiling  sea-water  in  laige  pots  to  evaporation  and 
BcrafMag  off  the  deposit.    Medidna,  in  their  estimation, 
depends  so  much  on  the  eapriee  of  the  MtkmoKOt  do- 
mona,  that  none  but  the  GofifOf  or  Priests  dare  toprae- 
tiaeit 

Those  snored  personages  aficet  mudi  mystery,  and  Beligfoa^: 
teach  their  disciples  to  exercise  great  reserve  in  speak- 
ing of  their  Rdigion,  so  that  it  was  long  before  the  Mia- 
Bionaries  could  obtain  any  clear  notions  about  it,  which 
explains  why  moat  of  the  preceding  accounts  were  so 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.    The  Supreme  Being,  whom 
they  call  N-zambi^  they  believe  to  be  the  uncreated 
author  of  all  that  is  good,  the  rewarder  of  beneficence 
and  justice,  the  punishcr  of  fraud  and  peijury.    They 
Qommonly  call  him  Zambi-€Mirpungo^  J.  &  the  God  o£ 
Goodness,  to  distinguish  him  firom  another  superior 
bong  whom  they  name  ZanM^arn-bi^  t.  e.  the  God  of 
Evil.    The  latter  they  consider  as  the  source  of  all  mis* 
chief,  crimes,  misfortunes  ;  every  thing  which  destroys 
the  happiness  of  Man  is  ascribed  to  his  agency.    To    - 
him,  or  his  inferior  ministers,  all  adoration  is  paid ;  for 
aa  Zombi- a^'pungo  is  supposed  to  be  incapable  of 
giving  pain,  no  evil  is  apprehended  from  him  ;  and  as 
he  is  believed  to  be  as  willing  as  able  to  do  acts  ot 
mercy,  it  is  thought  needless  to  offer  up  prayers  for  his 
flavour.     But  to  propitiate  Zambi'Wni'hu  sacrifices  and 
acta  of  self'denial  ate  deemed  raqnisite.    The  one,  in* 
deed,  might  be  almost  considered  aa  included  in  the 
other,  for  their  sacrifiees  consist  in   abstaining  firom 
eating  the  firuii  of  some  tree,  which  thus  becomes  a 
sacred  object    Ttyt  prescribed  acta  of  self-denial  aie^ 
in  like  manner,  an  ahstinenee  firom  certain  articles  of 
food,  Ac.,  so  that  one  man  will  eat  no  fish,  another  no 
veg^bles,  Ac.    Their  Mbjlugfo*,  or  idds,  are  rather  Mokiiioi^ 
considered  aa  agenta  of  the  Deity,  than  as  deities  them- 
selves ;  and  are  usually  figurea  of  wood  or  clay  coarsely 
made,  sometimes  as  large  as  life.     Idols  of  an  inferior 
class  are  preserved,  like  the  Penaiet  of  the  Romans,  in 
the  houses  of  each  individu^  and  others  are  worn  as 
amulets  about  their  persons ;  but  to  the  latter  no  adorer 
tion  is  paid.    These  Moldnot^  or  demons,  resemble  the 
ancient  Oracles,  and  are  therefore  consulted  on  the 
eve  of  great  events,  and  most  especially  fi>r  the  purpose 
of  detecting  thievea  or  murderers.    The  idol,  in  sudh 
eases,  is  brmight  out  into  the  market^plaee,  accompanied 
by  drams,  trumpets,  cymlwls,  Ac.  and  the  whole  popsb* 
lation.    If  one  Mokimo  does  not  succeed  in  diseoveriag 
the  offender,  others  more  illnstrioos  are  sent  fbr ;  hymns 
and  Religious  riles  am  nMrkiptied,  and  the  cnlprit,  con* 
science-smitten,  either  discoven  himaetf  or  indirectly 
makes  restitution  to  the  njored  person ;  and  ia  many 
casee,  especialiy  In  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  coast, 
recourse  is  had  lo  the  ordeal  of  N-kaauk    On  the  Ncans.' 
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LOANOO!  to  ad  supreme  rain-maker,  and  called  upon  to  command 
>^^^'  showers  to  fall  from  the  skies.  But  these  divine  attri- 
hutes  are  not  always  respected  by  his  subordinate  Chiefs, 
who  can  easily  make  their  liege  Lord  feel  that  he  is  not 
more  than  man,  if  he  dares  to  offend  them  ;  for  they 
have  uncontrolled  power  within  their  own  Lordships,  and 
can  easily  combine  against  their  common  superior. 
Their  slaves,  on  whom  they  are  in  fact  in  great  measure 
dependent,  are  for  that  reason  well  treated,  while  the 
freemen  of  the  poorer  classes  suffer  much  extortion  and 
oppression  from  their  superiors.  Contributions  for  the 
King  are  levied  in  kind,  and  in  his  name,  and  by  his 
authority,  but  oflen  without  his  knowledge  or  participa- 
tion. These  grievances  arise  from  his  ignorance  of 
the  misconduct  of  his  officers,  not  from  any  indifference 
to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  He  always  spends  several 
hours  every  day  in  deciding  the  causes  which  are 
brought  before  him,  or  in  holding  a  council  with  his 
imisten  of  ministers  on  state  affairs.  The  great  officers  of  state 
'■^^  are, — 1.  The  Ma-n-govo,  or  introducer  of  strangers. 

2.  His  deputy  and  associate,  the  Ma-n-piitu,  (t.  e.  Lord 
of  Europeans.)  3.  The  M a-kaka.  Minister  of  war  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  troops.  4.  The  Ma-Fdkka,  or 
Minister  of  commerce,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  frauds 
and  collect  the  customs  paid  by  foreign  traders.  5.  The 
Ma-kinba,  or  Lord  of  waters  and  forests,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  all  fishermen,  boatmen,  and  hunters  are 
placed.  As  none  of  these  dignitaries  can  read  or  write, 
great  despatch  is  used  in  all  business  to  obviate  errors 
of  memory,  and  orders  to  be  executed  at  a  dfistance  are 
intrusted  to  confidential  slaves.  Each  Province,  and 
every  town  and  village  has  its  own  Chief,  or  Governor, 
whose  principal  function  consists  in  fleecing  his  infe- 
riors, and  squeezing  bribes  out  of  them  in  order  to 
prevent  further  extortion, 
leritance.  As  the  Loanguese,  like  the  Niyirs  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  inherit  only  in  the  female  line,  it  is  the  mother 
and  not  the  father  who  gives  hereditary  rank  to  the 
child  ;  all  the  sons  therefore  of  a  Princess,  are  Princes, 
but  none  of  the  King^s,  unless  their  mother  be  of  royal 
birth.  Now  as  the  husbands  of  these  illustrious  dames 
are,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  kept  by  their  spouses 
in  the  humblest  subjection,  the  Kings  of  Loango,  with 
a  due  regard  for  their  own  liberty,  take  wives  only  of  an 
humble  rank  ;  their  children,  therefore,  have  no  preten- 
sions to  the  throne,*  and  on  the  King's  death  an  interreg- 
num ensues.  Till  the  defunct  is  interred,  an  event  which  is 
usually  deferred  for  some  years  after  his  decease,  the 
Kingdom  is  governed  by  a  Regent,  styled  Ma-Boman, 
(in  the  Bunda  dialect,  Mani-Woma,)  t.  e.  Lord  of 
Terror,  or  the  Dreadful  Lord.  This  Regent,  and  a 
deputy  appointed  to  act  In  case  of  his  death,  are  no- 
minated by  every  King  during  his  lifetime;  and  the 
successor  to  the  throne  is  elected  by  the  Regent,  Minis- 
ters, and  Princes  of  the  blood-royal,  on  one  of  whom 
their  choice  must  fall.  Pdktita  was  elected  in  1773, 
aflcr  an  interregnum  of  seven  years,  at  the  experienced 
age  of  126  y^ars,  his  predecessor  not  having  been  yet 
buried,  in  consequence  of  the  rival  claims  of  the  capital 
Bdfiri  and  the  royal  burial-place  Loangill  The  crown, 
however,  was  probably  hereditary  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, fbr  Dapper,  whose  account  (doubtless  from  Blo- 
mert)  agrees  in  all  material  points  with  that  of  Proyart, 
■ays  (ii.  160.)  that  the  crown  descends  to  the  King's 
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eldest  brother,  or,  in  default  of  brothers,  to  his  sister's  LOANGO. 
children.  Certain  fiefs  were  then  granted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Family,  and  according  to  their  degree 
of  proximity  to  the  King,  their  fiefs  were  nearer  to  the 
Capital.  Thus  the  heir  apparent  was  styled  Mani* 
Kaye,  (Lord  of  Kaye,)  and  had  the  Lordship  of  Kaye, 
six  miles  North  North- West  of  Lovango ;  the  next  in 
succession  was  the  Mani-Bdke,  who  resided  at  Bdke, 
16  or  18  miles  inland.  Sellazhe,  or  Sellage,  about  5(1 
miles  North  of  Lovango,  was  assigned  to  the  third. 
Katte,  60  miles  inland,  was  the  fief  of  the  fourth. 
Inyama,  Southwards  towards  Kakongo,  was  the  terri- 
tory held  by  the  fifth ;  and  Khilasia  (or  Chilasia)  that 
of  the  youngest  brother,  who,  on  the  King's  death,  was 
raised  immediately  to  the  post  of  the  Mani-BiSike,  who 
himself  became  heir  apparent  and  Mani-Kaye.  Of 
these  dignities,  the  two  first  only  are  mentioned  by 
Proyart,  (p.  131,  132.)  who  says,  that  though  the  right 
of  naming  a  successor  is  denied  to  the  Kings  of  Loango 
and  N-Goyo,  it  is  claimed  and  usually  exercised  by 
them,  the  fief  of  Kaya  being  given  to  the  Prince  whom 
the  King  appoints  heir  to  his  throne,  with  the  title  of 
Mi-Kaya.  This  appointment,  he  adds,  is  oflen  deferred 
for  many  years,  and  sometimes  entirely  omitted.  The 
Ma-nb6ku,  mentioned  as  another  great  dignitary,  is 
said  oflen  to  dispute  the  throne  with  the  M&-Kaya,  and 
these  titles  are  spoken  of  as  used  in  Kakongo  and  other 
States  ;  but  as  there  were  Lordships  bearing  the  names 
of  Kaya,  B6ku,  &c.,  in  Loango,  of  which  some  are 
noticed  by  Proyart  himself,  it  is  probable  that  Blomert's 
account,  in  Dapper,  is  the  most  accurate. 

Where  there  are  no  written  laws,  the  maxims  and  Laws, 
customs  which  replace  them,  must  be  few  and  clearly 
defined,  so  as  to  be  universally  known.  Thus  in  Loango, 
the  crimes  punished  by  death  or  slavery  are  known  to 
every  one.  Murder,  which  is  almost  the  only  capital 
offence,  is,  according  to  Proyart,  (p.  136.)  very  rare ; 
but  slavery  is  the  penalty  for  theft  in  all  cases,  and  it  is 
a  mode  of  chastisement  so  profitable  to  the  King  and 
his  great  men,  that  it  rarely  fails  to  be  inflicted.  Adul* 
tery,  insults,  and  even  the  most  trifling  offences  are  all 
punished,  he  says,  by  slavery,  especially,  it  might  have 
been  added,  when  cargoes  of  slaves  are  to  be  completed ; 
and  this  power  of  enslaving  is  extended  to  all  the  petty 
Chiefs,  from  whose  sentence,  however,  there  is  an  apped 
to  the  King.  The  parties  opposed  plead  their  own 
cause,  and  judgment  is  sometimes  delayed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  more  evidence.  Spies  are  likewise 
employed  in  order  to  entrap  offenders ;  and  recourse  is 
frequently  had  to  the  ordeal  by  drinking  ktma.  This  Ordeal  of 
IS  represented  by  the  Missionaries  rather  as  a  resource  Kasta. 
for  the  accused  than  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
accuser ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other,  they  manifestly 
soften  down  the  unfavourable  traits  in  the  Negro  cha- 
racter. The  Kassa,  or  NJtassa,  is  an  infusion  of  the 
wood  so  named,  which  acts  as  a  real  poison  if  not  im- 
mediately rejected  from  the  stomach.  When  the  crime 
is  not  capital,  an  antidote,  says  Proyart,  (p.  142.)  is 
administered  as  soon  as  they  perceive  that  the  criminal 
is  near  dying,  vomiting  is  excited,  and  his  life  is  saved  : 
but  if  the  incision  be  reiilly  so  powerful,  can  an  emetic, 
administeied  after  it  has  begun  to  operate,  effectually 
arrest  its  progress?  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
N-kassa  appears  to  be  the  same^  or  nearly  the  same 
tree  as  the  Okwon,  or  Kwon,  of  Sierra  Leone,  (the 
Efytharophiawn  6f  Aftelim,)  an  infusion  of  the  bark  of 
which  18  there  used  for  the  same  puipoee.  (Winterbol- 
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Ad  boge  great  dragon,  horrible  in  sight, 
Bred  in  the  loathiy  lakes  of  Tartary. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  7. 

The  ioaihiy  toad  out  of  his  hole  doth  crawl, 

And  makes  his  fulsome  stool  amid  Ibe  prince's  halL 

Drayton.     Poly^fnun,  song  2. 

That  round  about  her  iawes  one  might  descry 
The  bloudie  gore  and  poison  dropping  tothtom/jf. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene^  book  v.  can.  11, 

Ther  at  length  willinglie  agreed  (either  for  favour  thev  bare  lo  the 
lArfuU  heire,  or  being  wearied  with  the  tolhtomnet  of  the  present 
gonemment)  to  send  an  ambassage  to  the  king  of  England,  to  demand 
tht  fMCitution  of  king  James. 

UoiiHifuiL     Hisiorie  of  Scotiandy  Jnno  1422. 

like  a  stomach,  surchargM  with  foul,  or  poisonous  matter,  which 
it  h^Um^  and  is  pained  with,  and  therefore  naturally  labours  to  expel. 
Barrow,     fVorkSj  vol.  iii.  fol.  411.     Sermon  37. 

But,  that  continued,  would  %  loathing  give, 
Nor  could  you  thus  a  week  together  live. 

Congreve,    Juvenal,     Saiirt  11« 

Here  lurk*d  a  wretch,  who  had  not  crept  abroad 

For  forty  years,  ne  face  of  mortal  seen ; 
*  Id  chamber  orooding  like  a  loathly  toad. 

Thonuon,     Cattle  of  Indolence^  can.  1. 

Would  you  I  should  be  still  deform'd  and  old, 
Naoseous  to  touch,  and  hathaome  to  behold. 

Dryden.     The  fVtfe  of  Bath*t  Tale. 

Use  erery  art  of  words  and  winning  smiles 
To  allure  the  leader  Godfrey  to  thy  toils : 
That  thus,  a  slave  to  lore  an<l  beauty  won, 
His  soul  may  loathe  his  enterprise  begun. 

Hoole,     Jeruaalem  Delivered^  book  ir. 

Though,  hth  to  lose  the  comic  strain, 
The  song,  and  e?*ry  mirthful  vein. 
Which  oft  have  made  me  full  of  glee. 

Cawthom,    Letter  lo  a  Ctergymwu 

Soon  might  this  hand  the  purple  current  spill 
Of  loath$ojne  life,  thus  offer'd  to  fulfil 
The  cruel  wishes  of  ongovernM  will. 

UooU,     Orlando  Futioto^  book  xxzir.  I.  218. 

LOB. .  Lobt  hoby^  and  lubber^  appear  to  be  merely 
words  of  consequential  usag^e,  from  the  verb  to  hb^  to 
drop  or  let  fall  or  depend  (as  a  lap  or  lappet)  inertly, 
«)irther  from  weariness  or  laziness ;  and  to  be  thus  ap-* 
(Bed  to 

An  inert  or  inactive,  lazy  or  sluggish,  heavy  or  lump- 
iriky  dull  or  stupid  person. 

— ■^^— —  And  hure  wenches  after 

Grete  lobiet  and  longe.  and  loth  were  to  swynke. 

Pieri  Ptouhmam.     FUiom^  p.  3. 

But  u  the  drone,  the  honey  hive  doth  rob  ; 
With  woorthy  books,  so  deals  this  idle  loh, 

Gatcoigne*    A  Remembrance, 

Aad  loat  doctoBRf  do  very  well  expounde  it  of  certaine  persons 
iwl  wilkod  ioordioatcly,  and  would  not  wnrke  tberoselaes  though 
Ihtj  wire  sturdye  Imbbergy  but  lined  on  other  men's  charitie. 

Frith,     Worhetf  fol.  87.     A  Mirrourto  hnow  thy  telfe. 

And  though  you  thinke  it  lubber-lihe  to  leese 
Yet  shoulde  you  lende  that  one  halfe  of  your  cote. 

Gatcoigne.     The  Fruitet  of  ffarre. 

And  their  poor  jades 
'  hob  down  their  beads,  dropping  their  hides  and  hips. 

Shaktpeare,     Henry  F,  fol.  87. 

If  yoa  win  measure  your  lubber' t  length  againe,  tarry. 

Id.     Lear,  fol.  288. 

1  dioald  censure  ray  lubberly  vertifier  to  no  less  punishment  than 
Minjaa  bis  excoriation. 

Selden,     Jllu$trationa  to  Drayton*t  Poly^lbion,  song  4. 

Let  me  now  the  vices  trace, 
From  his  father's  scoundrel  race. 
Who  could  give  the  looby  such  airs. 

TicAell,     The  Ln^dling, 

The  plot  of  the  farce  wa^  a  grammar  school,  the  master  setting  his 
Iwys  their  lessons,  and  a  loobily  country  fellow  putting  in  for  a  part 
~~      the  ichoUn,  VEahmnge, 


Yet  their  wine  and  their  victuals  these  curmudgeon  hAbardt 
Lock  up  from  my  sight  in  cellars  and  cupboards. 

Sunft.    Apollo  lo  the  Deam 

We've  given  you  tragedies,  all  sense  defying, 
And  singing  men,  in  woful  metre  dying. 
Thus  'tis  when  heavy  lubbert  will  be  flying. 

Dryden.     Prologue  29. 

Or  if  the  garden  with  its  many  cart's 

All  well  repaid,  demand  him,  he  attends 

The  v^elcome  call,  conscious  how  much  the  hand 

Of  /u^^aref  Labour  needs  his  watchfuU  eye. 

Oft  loit'ring  lazily,  if  not  o*erseen. 

Or  misapplying  his  unskilful  strength. 

Cowper,     The  Tatk,  book  iiu 

Who  the  Lob  was,  says  Archdeacon  Nares,  who  gave 
rise  to  the  phrase  to  be  laid  in  LoV$  pounds  i,  e.  in  any 
close  and  confined  place,  **  is  as  little  known  as  the  site 
of  Lipsbury  pinfold.**  But  surely  the  application  firom 
the  meaning  ascribed  above  to  Lob  is  obvious, — to  be 
placed  in  a  narrow  circuit  out  of  which  you  are  too 
inactive  to  make  your  way. 

Grey,  in  his  note  on  Hudibras^  1.  3.  910,  gives  a 
humorous  illustration  of  this  expression.  "  Mr.  Lobb 
was  preacher  amongst  the  Dissenters,  when  their  Con* 
venticles  were  imder  what  they  called  persecution.  The 
House  he  preached  in  was  so  contrived,  that  he  could 
upon  occasion,  slip  out  of  his  pulpit  through  a  trap- 
door, and  escape  clear  off:  once  finding  himself  beset, 
he  instantly  vanished  this  way,  and  the  poursuivants 
who  had  a  full  view  of  their  game,  made  a  shift  to  find 
out  which  way  he  had  burrowed,  and  followed  through 
certain  subterraneous  passages,  till  they  got  into  such 
a  dark  cell  as  made  their  further  pursuit  vain,  and 
their  own  retreat  almost  desperate ;  in  which  dismal 
place,  and  whilst  they  were  groping  about  in  great 
perplexity,  one  of  them  swore  that  Lobb  had  got  them 
in  Alt  Pound,*' 

LOBBY,  in  Low  Lat.  lobium^  from  the  Ger.  lauhe^ 
(a  leafy)  a  place  covered  or  shaded  by  foliage  or  leavet ; 
any  covered  place.  See  Wachtcr.  Skinner  calls  it, 
PorticuSy  seu  umbraculum  adiutn. 

If  you  finde  him  not  this  moneth,  you  shall  nose  him  as  you  go  rp 
stain  into  the  lobby,  Shahgpeare.    Hamlet,  fol.  2/3. 

How  in  our  voyding  lobby  hast  thou  stood, 
And  duly  wayted  for  my  comming  forth  ? 

Id,     Henry  VL  Second  Parly  foL  137. 

That  in  the  lobby  with  the  ladies  were. 

Drayton.     The  Barona*  Warty  book  tt. 

No  more,  with  plaint,  or  suit  importunate. 
The  thronged  lobtty  echoes,  nor  with  staff, 
Or  gaudy  badge,  the  busy  pursuivants 
Lead  to  wish'd  audience. 

Jago.     Edge  HiU,  book  il    . 

LOBE.  Lobes  dufoycy  the  lobes  of  the  liver ; — fromf 
the  Gr.  Xofios,  (Menage,)  the  lower  part  (of  the  ear,)" 
the  outer  part  (of  the  liver ;)  that  by  which  we  take 
hold  (of  the  ear,  &c.)  from  Xafi-eiv^  to  take.  Cotgrave 
calls  it  the  lap^  or  lowest  part  of  the  ear,  the  lappet  of 
the  liver. 

Tis  plain,  this  hbe  is  so  unsound. 

PameU.     The  Book-worm, 

The  heart  lies  on  the  left  side ;  a  lobe  of  the  lungs  on  the  right ; 
balancing  each  other,  neither  in  size  nor  shape. 

Paley,     Natural  Theohgyy  ch.  xu  p.  164. 

LOBELIA,  in  Botanyy  a  genus  of  the  c1a.ss  Mono* 
dclphioy  order  Triandria,  natural  order  Campanulacem. 
Generic  character  :  calyx  five-cleA ;  corolla  of  one  petal, 
irregular,  mostly  cloven  ;  stamens  collected  into  a  tube  , 
capsule  inferior ;  two  or  three  celled. 

Of  this  genus  more  than  eighty  species  have  been 
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I  ikall  eontidtr  tKeir  motioB,  or  hetnoiiM  healtf,  whcivby  tbey 
CMiv«7  ihcmMlvM  from  place  to  place,  according  to  their  occasioof,  aiia 
way  of  life.  Dcrkam,    Phytico-Theoiogi/f  book  iv.  ch.  viii. 

Th«  lover  limb,  forming  a  part  of  the  column  of  the  bodf  ;  haying 
to  rapport  the  body,  as  well  at  to  be  the  meani-of  its  locomoiiom; 
firmnesa  was  to  be  cooinlted,  as  well  as  action. 

Pa/ey.     Nmiura/  Tktologff  cb.  viiL  p.  102. 

The  iotoHttotive  mania  of  an  Euglishman  circulates  his  penoD,  and 
•f  0oant  his  cask,  into  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom. 

OUerver,  No.  85. 

LOCUST,  Fr.  lang<ntite;  Sfu  lango&ta;  It.  iocudaf 
Lai.  loauia.  Voaiius  prefers  the  Etymology  of  Pe* 
roUus ; — ex  hcut  and  ustus,  quod  tadu  wnMa  imt» 
manuvero  omnia  erodaL 

LoemKtieal^  in  Byrom,  it  coined  for  the  occtiioa* 

Aad  UcmHis  wtirtra  oat  ti  the  umJkm  of  tiM  pill. 

And  #Mi  CMM  oate  ol  the  sBokt  hm^lm  Tpo*  tht  Mrlh. 

B^  Jbmo  1661. 

Oor  Ifaric  was  na  sooaer  dead, 
But  tliat  hir  Ouizard*a  arme, 
And  into  Scotland  hemitUike 
In  her  pretext  did  swam. 

Wmrmer,    JAium^t  Ka0laMd,hotkx.tk.Mk. 
At  the  scorchM  locutit  from  their  6elds  rotira^ 
Whiln  Cut  behiiMl  then  rims  tlie  blaxa  of  irn  ; 
DriT*n  from  the  land  before  the  smoky  cloud. 
The  clusteriug  legions  rush  into  the  flood. 

Pope,    Homer,    Mimd,  book  nl. 

Diodoras  and  Strabo,  Solinus  and  Alian, 

And  autboHties  down  from  the  Aristotelian, 

Have  NMDtlmi'd  whole  clans  that  were  wont  to  tohaiily 

In  the  Bast,  npen  ioemh  aa  big  as  your  fist : 

Ergo,  so  did  the  Baptist. 

Bffwm.    Epiaiie  io  /.  BJ    k    m,  Eiq. 

Tho*  all  to  a  roao, 


duxt  a  leader  or  gnide,  a  rinf^leader;  D.  leydsman. 
Loadstone^  q.  d.  lapU-ductoris^  a  leading-stone ;  (Som- 
ner;)  the  stone  that  lead$,  g^uides,  or  directs.  Loadstar, 
D.  leydsterre,  the  star  that  leads,  guides,  or  directs.  Lode- 
manage  is  used  as  equivalent  to  pilotage ;  but  as  Mr. 
Tyrrwhitt  observes,  it  would  have  been  more  English  to 
have  said  lodemanship,  as  seamanship ;  by  adding  an 
English  rather  than  a  French  termination  to  an  English 
word. 


LODa 
LODGB. 


ShvpnMn  uow.  and  o^er  witty  puple 


Han  no  by  le^ve  to  ^  lybt.  ne  to  be  iood  sterres. 

Piert  Plomhwum.     Fuwrn^  jp.  290. 


Asking  hem  anon 


Translators  adopt  tiM  iocmMHeml  pUn. 


I(L    lb. 


IjOCUSTA,  hi  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Orthopteroua 
established  by  Fabridus. 

Cknerie  duiracter.  Antennm  setaceous ;  tani  four- 
^dDted ;  dytra  and  wings  slanting ;  hinder  legs  proper 
*"    Jomping;  both  sexes  wingped  ;  the  head  rounded  in 


Iha  type  of  the  ganus  is  ChyUut  locuMta^  LinneuB. 

I/>CUTION,l      Fr.aiid8p.(cM*ii/toR;  Latiociitio, 

T^etrroKT,       j  from  loqui,  to  speak  ;  Gr.  X^-ctr. 

Speech ;  mode  or  manner  of  speech. 

Vmiu  the  ihadowe  of  igurate  locuiiom  is  his  gloryt  of  the  aleet 
and  (ayethfttl  beleuers  knowen. 

Bale,     Imm§e,  part  i1.  p.  105. 

fba  to  the  grate  that  they  cal  (I  trowel  locutotye, 
t  Mure,     Workee,  fol.  1 170.     Tht  Second  Book*  ofC^Wh 
fori  mgainti  Tribulation, 

tkmtem  coold  I  dignify  their  woaa  in  rerse, 
Aad  all  the  pomp  ia  eqoal  strains  rehearse^ 
Should  gentle  Phosbus  fortify  my  lungs, 
Aadfivt  totmUon  (torn  a  hundred  tonf^ues. 

Lewie.     Statiutf  book  xi.  1.  1180. 

IiODDIOESIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus   of  the  class 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Legtmii- 
Generic  character:  calyx  rather  inflated ;  acutely 
^Te-toothed  i    corolla   pea-flowered ;    standard    much 
Her  than  the  wing^  or  keel ;  germen  oblong ;  seeds 
to  four,  compressed. 
One  fpccies,  L.  oxalidifolia^  a  shrub^  natfre  of  fht 
ttooth  of  Africa.  Bot.  Mag. 

IX>DE,  ^       N<H¥    more  comaaonly  written 

Lo'dbsm AN,       I   load.     Lode  (ia  Corawal))  ia  the 
Id/DMMUumm^  >  name  given  to  the  vein,  thiat  leads 

in  the  mine ;  or  the  leading  vein. 
Lodennan  ;  A.  S.  lad-man^  duchr^ 


Lo'dbstah, 

MI^OIffTDinL 


If  that  tkey  were  braken,  or  ought  wo  begoui 
Or  had  need  of  Moomen  or  ritaUa. 
Ckmttr.    Tk§  Leftnd  of  HipojpAilo and  JIMm^  p>3m 

At  tnary  kauen  Ikay  can  aviue, 
Where  as  they  wota  ia  good  pasasfe^ 
Of  innoetnoa  tkey  can  sot  MUim, 
With  waites  nor  no  rockes  rage, 
So  happy  is  thair  iodtmanape. 

A  B^Uad^  impwitdio  Ckmnetr,  p.  55$. 

Who  iMth  ymi  now,  my  right  lodMtiorro  t 

ChoMmr.    TroUm9MdOr*mdetUtk^.f.7A\. 

Hie  tekyp  aroaa  agaiae  the  wawes, 
Tha  hdtomnn  karii  kwt  hia  kweau 

<7eiaer.     Coe^.  Am,  book  iii.  p.  80. 

flor  Ma  on  y*  IwfeiUpiif  drawtth  vnto  it  yron :  so  doeth  beneficence 
•adwttt  dovBg  allurt  all  oieB  mto  hfr. 

Blaek  ateraea  and  logs  are  blowtn  up  fnm  Inm, 
Thai  Mw  tho  py  Wla  can  bo  iomdotmrro  aco. 

apemer.    FirpU,    Ono^,  p.  Stf. 

Now  that  I  am  to  paaae  from  marbles,  to  the  slogatar  and  adonr^ 
ble  natures  of  other  stones ;  who  doubteth  b«it  the  magnet  or  hm^ 
s/ene  will  present  it  self  in  the  first  place  P  for  is  there  any  thing 
mora  wondarfuU,  aad  whareia  nature  halk  asore  traveliad  to  show  hei 
power,  tkaa  ia  it.  Uolimod.    PUme,  book  liit.  ok.  x. 

Hieif  manor  of  working  fai  the  lead  mines  is  to  foUow^tbo  had  at 
it  iieth.  Cnrew.     Survey  of  Comwatl, 

Two  Bsagnots,  heavon  and  earth,  allara  to  bli«  f 
Tho  larger  hadiiome  that,  tho  noarar  this : 
The  weak  attraction  of  the  greater  fails, 
Wa  ood  a  wkilo,  bot  neighbourhood  preraMb 

Drpdem.    The  Hind  and  ike  Pmdker. 

LODOE,  V.  1  Anciently  written  to  iogge,  A.  8. 
LoDOB,  n.  I  loggian,  geiogglan,  to  place,  to  lay  up^ 
Ix/dgembnt,  >to  put  up,  to  dispose.  Somner :  pro- 
Lo'dgbr,  I  bably  formed  upon  the  A  8.  lec-gan 

Lo^oGiNO.       J  to  lie. 

To  place  or  station,  to  lay  up  or  depoait*  to  pot  up 
io  dispose*  to  repose ;  to  give  or  yield  a  plaee  or  station^ 
dwelling,  resting,  or  abiding  plaee;  to  harbour,  to 
shelter ;  to  dwell,  abide,  or  reside. 

And  font  tho  toke  hure  loggfng  in  tho  casteOo  of  AnindoUf* 
Wkoaao  King  Slopkoa  hardo  herao^sene  ho  thedar  came. 

A  gjboesslfr,  p.  461.  aott. 

&  comen  ere  ^e  Tnglis  with  panel  and  tent, 
&  ioged  tham  right  well. 

R.  Bnmne,  p.  182. 

^ar  io^  &  ^are  tentis  rp  ^i  gan  bigge. 

Jd,  p.  67. 

Wei  aikoftr  waa  hb  riuaiiog  in  his  io^e, 
Xkao  iaa  cUkf  or  any  abbey  orioge. 

Ckemcer.     The  Nonmo  Preeoim  T^k,  9, 14891. 

And  osfae  of  hem  goCh  to  hia  hostoiria^ 
And  toko  loyying  as  it  woldc  lalleu 
Tlwt  on  of  them  was  Ibyged  in  a  ittlle, 
Per  ia  o  vetd  witti  oooo  of  tke  ploogh. 

WBflmpeBBwbidre«iy, 
That  thai  bo  lodged  fast  by. 

Gotoor.    On/.  Am.  bodk  v.  p.  139. 
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Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  bat  to  play  al  Ay^e/a 

with  'em  ?  mine  ake  to  tbinke  onX  *  1  «.,., 

Shaktpeare.     Hamiei,  fol. 2/7. 

Now  are  they  tossing  of  his  legs  and  armes, 
Like  iogaeit  at  a  peare-trce. 

Ben  JoHton.    A  TcJe  of  a  7\«i,  act  !▼.  sc.  4. 

Bat  you  in  the  mean  time,  you  silly  loggerhead,  deserve  to  have 
your  bones  well  thrashed  with  a  fool's  suff,  for  thinking  to  stir  up 
Kings  and  princes  to  war  by  such  childish  arguments. 
MUtM.     WorkM,  vol.  i.  p.  452.    Defence  of  the  Feoph  of  England. 
Preface, 

Can  such  a  rascal  as  thoa  art,  hope  for  honour? 
Such  a  iog-carrging  lowt  ? 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     The  Prophetett,  act  i.  to.  3. 

— — —  And  for  your  sake 
Am  I  this  patient  logge-man, 

Shahapeare,    Tempett,  foU  11. 

Yon  loggeih^aded  and  vnpolisht  groomes : 
What  ?  no  attendance  ?  no  regard  P  no  dutie  ? 

Shahspeare,     Taming  of  the  Shrew,  foL  221 . 

t  did  here  for  my  own  satisfaction)  try  the  swiftness  of  one  of 
them  ;  sailing  by  our  log  we  had  twelve  knots  on  our  reel,  and  she 
run  it  all  out  before  the  half-minute  glass  was  half  out ;  Vhich,  if  it 
bad  been  no  more,  is  afler  the  rate  of  12  mile  an  hour. 

Dampier,    Fogaget,  S^c,  Anno  1686. 

With  active  leap  at  last  upon  his  back  they  stride, 
And  on  the  royal  loggerhead  in  triumph  ride. 

SomervUe.    Fable  10. 

Lioci,  a  nautical  term,  nnplying  a  machine  of  some 
kind  for  ascertaining  the  velocity  or  rate  of  sailing  of  a 
ship. 

Before  the  splendid  discovery  of  the  compass  had 
encouraged  the  seaman  to  venture  far  from  shore,  he 
had  but  few  inducements  to  seek  for  a  measure  of 
the  velocity  of  his  ship ;  but  when  his  curiosity  was 
aroused  to  undertuke  enterprises  of  a  more  extended 
kind,  and  it  became  necessary  to  fix  with  tolerable  pre* 
cision  the  place  of  his  vessel  at  any  given  time,  his 
ingenuity  was  called  upon  to  devise  means  for  ascer- 
tain! ng  the  space  he  passed  over.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  first  attempts  for  this  purpose, 
nor  do  we  know  of  any  mention  made  of  a  Log  before 
1607,  in  an  East  India  voyage  published  by  Purchas. 

A  Variety  of  contrivances  have  been  made  to  obtain 
this  object,  all  of  which  bate  been  founded  on  the 
single  principle  of  creating  a  fixed  point  in  the  sea,  and 
determining  from  it,  by  some  mechanical  means,  the 
distance  run  from  it  in  a  given  time.  Complexity  has* 
in  many  cases,  destroyed  the  laudable  views  of  pro- 
jectors. Every  apparatus  used  on  ship-board  should 
be  simple ;  for  the  sailor  is  placed  in  too  many  circum- 
stances of  difiiculty  and  danger,  to  admit  of  his  attend- 
ing to  minute  and  complicated  pieces  of  mechanism  ; 
added  to  which,  every  contrivance  of  such  a  kind 
contains  within  it  the  infallible  seeds  of  embarrassment 
and  decay,  from  the  peculiarly  uncertain  conditions  to 
which  it  is  exposed. 

The  simplest  and,  perhaps,  the  oldest^  contrivance  for 
measuring  a  ship's  way,  is  that  which  is  now  commonly 
in  use.  It  is  made  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  sector  or 
qaadrant  of  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which  is  about  five 
inches,  and  its  thickness  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Its  circular 
edge  is  so  loaded  with  lead,  as  to  sink  nearly  the  whole 
sector  or  quadrant  below  the  water,  and  at  the  same* 
time  to  preserve  it  in  an  upright  position.  A  string  is 
securely  fixed  near  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  arc, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  string  is  a  wooden  peg, 
which  may  be  placed  in  a  corresponding  hole  near  the 
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other  extremity.  A  small  loop  is  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  string,  to  fasten  the  Log-line^  which  is  unwound 
from  a  reel,  as  the  vessel  moves  through  the  water ;  and 
being  constantly  stretched,  keeps  the  flat  side  of  the  Log 
towards  the  ship,  thereby  producing  the  most  powerful 
resistance  to  motion  in  that  direction. 

The  Log  being  cast  into  the  sea,  becomes,  or  ought 
to  become,  fixed,  as  soon  as  some  determined  number 
of  fathoms,  say  eight  or  ten,  has  run  off  the  reel.  To 
this  portion  is  usually  given  the  name  of  stray  line,  and 
its  object  is  to  allow  the  Log  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
eddy  of  the  ship's  wake.  A  mark  on  the  line  indicates 
to  the  person  who  heaves  the  Log,  when  the  proper 
quantity  of  stray  line  has  run  off.  An  approximation 
to  the  rate  of  sailing  may  now  be  found,  by  attentively 
watching  the  successive  knots  as  they  run  from  the 
reel.  These  are  at  distances  from  each  other,  bearing 
the  same  proportion  to  a  nautical  mile,  as  the  time  run 
by  a  sand-glass  does  to  an  hour.  If  one  of  these  knots 
pass  in  that  interval,  the  rate  of  sailing  is  one  mile  an 
hour  ;  if  two  knots,  two  miles  an  hour,  and  so  on.  In 
this  operation,  a  sandglass,  running  28  seconds,  is 
commonly  used,  the  knot  being  47  feet  3  inches ;  and 
the  reason  for  this  length  is  evident,  since  47  feet  3 
inches  bears  the  same  ratio  to  a  mean  nautical  mile  of 
6075*5  feet,  as  28  seconds  does  to  3600,  the  number  of 
seconds  in  an  hour. 

The  knot  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  8  fathoms ; 
but  Dr.  Inman  recommends  it  as  better  to  consider  it 
as  a  space  of  47  feet  3  inches,  and  as  made  up  of 
tenths.  The  space  of  8  fathoms,  or  48  feet,  he  regards 
as  too  much  when  a  28-second  glass  is  used;  and 
measuring  by  fathoms  is,  moreover,  attended  with  in- 
convenience, and  leads  to  error.  The  knot  of  47  feet 
3  inches  might,  he  thinks,  be  divided  into  double 
tenths,  by  smaller  knots  of  9  feet  b^  inches,  and  thus 
the  distance  run  off  would  always  be  known  to  the 
nearest  tenth. 

This  process,  although  apparently  very  simple,  is, 
nevertheless,  open  to  considerable  error.  An  error  of 
five  or  six  degrees  of  longitude  in  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  not  being  unfrequent,  on  account  of  the  inade- 
quate measure  of  the  distance  sailed.  Every  one  knows 
how  materially  a  cord  is  affected  in  contraction  or  expan* 
sion  by  ordinary  changes  of  weather.  The  minute  or 
half-minute  glass,  which  measures  the  elapsed  time,  is 
also  subject  to  an  anomalous  action  ;  besides  that,  the 
moment  at  which  the  knot  leaves  the  tafferel  of  the  ship,  is 
but  rsrely  simultaneous  with  the  act  of  turning  the  glass. 
The  line,  too,  is  oflen  stopped  at  some  unequal  spot  in 
the  divisions  by  knots,  and  the  fractional  partis  guessed 
at«  The  Log,  moreover,  is  sometimes  hove  by  one  per- 
son, and  sometimes  by  another.  At  the  beginning  of  an 
hour,  the  ship  may  be  proceeding  slowly  at  two,  three, 
or  four  knots  an  hQor,  but  at  the  end,  by  the  increased 
energy  of  the  wind,  this  speed  may  have  mounted  to  eight 
or  nine ;  and  if  even  in  the  middle  of  these  observations 
the  rate  has  descended  to  a  single  mile,  or  a  dead  calm 
has  prevailed,  the  person  whose  office  it  is  to  throw  the 
lead,  must  do  the  best  he  is  able  to  obtain  a  correct  ave- 
rage result.  Such  errors,  it  may  be  urged,  are  but  tri- 
fling, and  in  well-practised  hands  may  be  almost  reduced 
itd  Writum  i  but  it  is  to  the  aggregate  of  such  hdrary 
increments  or  decrements  of  error,  Uiat  we  must  look  for 
those  g^at  aberrations,  which  make  the  cautious  mariner 
so  anxiously  watch  for  the  surer  Astronomical  guidance. 

We  may  hence  infer,  that  with  so  many  elements  of 
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m  LOG 

LOO.      errof   within  Ihe  ran^  of  this  necesury  and  hourly  hour,  in  which  ease,  either  an  estimated  coqim  is  put      U 

^■^^\f^^^  practice,  a  becomini;  caution  is  required  respecting  it.  dowo  on  the  Log^-board  for  the  whole  hour,  or  a  proper  ^■'^ 

Ciution  re-  liie  indications  of  the  sand-glass  should  be  watched,  course  is  inserted  for  each  half  of  it.     Sometimes  also.  Cb«i 

qoirrf  IB      ^j  t()g  lengths  of  the  knots  on  the  Log-line  from  time  in  lying  to,  when  the  ship  has  bat  little  way  throng  '  '•"' 

^''       to  time  be  ascertained.     Or  what  in  actual  practice  the  sea,  and  is  steered  as  close  as  possible  to  the  wind, 

would  be  better  than  shifting  the  marks  on  the  Log-line  she  cannot  be  kept   steady  to  any  course,  her  head 

so  frequently  as  auch  an  examination  would  probably  Tibratiog  a  quarter,  or  half,  or  even  a  whole  point,  on  0*ca 

require,  the  error  of  several  knots  should  be  found  at  each  side  of  her  direct  course,  according  to  the  akill,  or  J*^ 

least  once  every  day,  and  a  correction  applied  in  work*  the  want  of  il,  in  the  helmsman.     In  such  a  case  it  ji  ^^^ 

ing  the  day's  work,  from  a  Table  which  might  be  con-  usual  to  take  the  middle  course  between  tbe  extreme 

stnioted  for  the  purpose.     Four  knots,  it  ia  manifest  points  of  her  failing  off  and  coming  up  for  the  compass 

from  what  has  been  before  said,  should  measure  169  course. 

feet,  and  eight  378  feet;  and  if  upon  examining  the  The  Log-hooi  is  a  juunul   divided  into  columns,  "Log^ 

actual  condition  of  the  Log-line,  the  knots  should  mea-  the  first  for  the  hours,  tbe  second  and  third  for  the 

snre  more  or  less  than  the  quantities  adverted  to,  cor-  knots  and  tenths  of  knots  ;  the  fourth  for  the  courses, 

recUons   corresponding  to  the  amount  of  the  errors  which  are  put  opposite  the  hour  next  to  that  when  they 

should  be  applied  in  their  proper  place.  are  begun  or  changed  ;  the  fifth  for  the  points  from 

Appliailoa       Suppose  now  a  ship  tn  sail  at  noon  from  Plymouth  which  the  wiod  blows ;  and  u  sixth  is  sometimes  added 

ts  cue  of  a  Sound  to  some  other  known  place.     A  knowledge  of  in  ships  of  war,  to  record  any  signal  that  may  be  made. 

""P"           the  tme  course  is  first  necessary,  which  afler  making  tlie  In  the  last  column  the  principal  occurrences  connected 

proper  allowance  for  the  variation,  will  afford  the  com-  with  the  ship  are  entered.    The  day  is  divided  aoeooxU^g 

ess  course,  on  which,  if  the  wind  permit,  the  ship  may  to  the  ordinary  division  of  time.     The  following,  then- 
steered.     At  the  end  of  an  hour,  the  Log  is  hove,  fore,  is  tbe  form  of  the  Log-book, 
and  the  number  of  nautical  miles  and  tenths  of  miles 
is  fonnd  ;  and  at  S  P.  M.  Ihe  same  operation  is  repeated, 
and  continued  until  Ihe  ship  assumes  a  new  course.    If 
at  any  subsequent  hour,  say  4  p.  u.,  the  ship  be  steered 
on  a  new  course  till  8  p.m.,  and  the  distance  mn  in  ^     " 
each  intervening  hour  be  measured  as  before,  by  cor-  g 
reeling  the  compass  course  for  leeway  and  variation, 
and  adding  up  the  miles  for  every  hour,  wa  shall  at 
length  obtain  the  course  of  distance,  and  (hence,  with 
the  aid  of  the  traverse  Table,  the  true  diflerenee  oif  lati- 
tude and  departure  required.  Thus  we  may  be  supposed 
to  go  on  to  the  following  noon,  and  from  one  succeed- 
ing noon  to  another,  until  we  arrive  at  some  position  w     ■■    ^ 
Which  will  render  necessary  the  bearing  and  distance  to  '^^     ' 
the  desired  haven, 
Ldf-bond.       The  hourly  distances,  the  compass  courses  as  they  It  is  usual  to  heave  the  Log  once  every  hour  i*  Mi|» 
are  changed  from  time  to  time,  the  winds,  the  quantity  of  war  and  East  Indiamen,  and  in  all  other  vessels  ooce 
of  sail  set,  &e.,  are  first  written  with  chalk  on  a  board.  In  two  hours. 

called  the  Log-hoard,  and  afterwards  transcribed  into  a  The    whole  of  these  daterminationa  reacting  tbe 

book  called  the  ship's  L<^-hook.     At  each  noon  the  vekwity  have  been  founded  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  . 

(•ottrae,  disU  nee,  latitude  and  longitude,  bearing  and  Log.  when  floating  in  the  water,  ia  a  fixed  point;  but  we 

distance,  are  inserted  in  proper  spaces  in  this  book,  at  know,  ns  we  have  already  hinted,  that  this  is  by  no 

flie  end  of  the  previous  account.    Tliis  mode  of  confr-  means  an  accurate  supposition,  and  accordingly  n>ay 

Deidnc-     letting  is  called  \.he  dead  reckoning ;  the  work  necessary  methods  have  been  proposed  to  remove  or  lessen  the 

koninf.        to  be  performed  each  twenty-four  hours  is  called  a  day's  consequent  error.     Bouguer — a  name  connected  ''**^2?^ 

Dij'iwork.  Kwrt,  and  the  place  of  the  ship  deduced  tiierefrom,  is  more  than  one  splendid  circumstance  in  the  History  of  jj^ 

termed  its  place  by  account  Navigation — proposed  to   employ  a  conical   piece  of  .      , 

fh^^  "'  A      "^^  ''""''*  '*^  '*"*  present  notice  will  not  permit  vs  to  wood,  having  the  Log-line  passing  through  its  axis,  at  ^^ 

cMwn^      pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  further,  and  we  must  ihout  50  or  60  feet  from  one  end.     To  this  end  hie 

*                   therefore  pass  on  to  remark,  that  sometimes  when  a  fastened  what  he  denominated  a  Diver,  which  is  ■  body 

ship  is  sailing  onward,  apparently  by  the  impulse  of  a  formed  of  two  equal,  square  pieces  of  tin  plat«,  fixed  at 

gentle  breeze,  she  is  nevertheless  powerfully  acted  on  right  angles  to  each  other,  along  their  diagonals,  Ifae 

by  the  run   of  the  tide,  or  by  the   operation   of  some  size  of  the  plates  beinp  adapted  to  the  cone,  so  tbsltbe 

moving  current.     At  the  same  moment  loo,  the  Log  whole  might  float.     The  intersection  of  the  diagonals 

itself— the  instrument  or  machine  which  is  destined  to  was  joined  to  the  Log-line,  the  loop  and  peg  being 

measure  the  velocity  of  the  ship,  is  influenced  by  tiie  fixed  as  in  the  common  Log. 

Same  cause-,  and  thus  the  place  of  the  ship,  as  deter-  On  applying  this  compound  Log,  the  diver  siolta  too 

mined  by  the  dead -reckoning,  must  differ  from  its  true  deep  lo  be  much  affected  by  the  current,  or  Ihe  motion 

place  by  the  whole  effect  of  the  tide  or  current.     A  cor-  of  the  water  at  the  surlace,  ihe  Ix)g  being  kept  thereby 

ractton  will  hence  be  rendered  necessary,  by  supposing  more  at  ivst  in  the  place  where  it  first  fcIL     The  eoA- 

(he  ship,  in  addition  to  tbe  courses  on  the  Log-board,  mon  I*og  being  influenced  by  the  whole  motion  of  the 

to  have  sailed  through  the  number  of  miles  passed  over  current,  the  compound  Log  will  be  influenced  only  tqr  • 

by  the  tide  or  current.  part  of  it;  that  is  such  a  part  as  tbe  resistance  of  tfaa 

■  Simtetimes.a  ship's  course  is  changed  daring  the  eone  is  of  the  rcaistvce  <^  tbs  diiw.     And  to  dbtUB 
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the  tnie  rate  of  aailinft*.  Bougfuer  recommends  the  com- 
mon and  compound  Jjogs  to  be  hove  alternately,  the 
difference  of  the  knots  run  off*.  au|2^ented  by  its  fourth 
part,  being  the  correction.  This  applied  to  the  knots  of 
the  common  Lo^r  will  f^'we  the  ship's  true  rate  of  sailing 
at  the  middle  time  between  the  hours  when  the  Lof2^ 
were  hove.  The  correction  is  additive  when  the  run  of 
the  compound  Log  is  greatest,  and  subtractive  in  the 
contrary  case. 

A  variety  of  contrivances  have  been  made  to  obtain 
the  measure  of  a  ship's  motion,  by  means  also  of  a 
revolving  ap{>aratus  in  the  water.  'Thus  Hookers  ff^ay- 
WUer  for  a  ship,  was  an  apparatus  of  fliis  kind,  an 
account  of  whnh  may  be  seen  in  Birch,  iv.  230.  Sau- 
marez,  also,  in  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  1725,  proposed  a  revolving  Y,  fixed  to  a  rope  as  an 
azis,  which  made  a  turn  in  every  ten  feet;  and  in  a 
mbsequent  paper,  in  1729,  he  substituted  a  wheel  with 
oblique  float-boards  for  the  fly,  or  Y,  the  fly  revolving 
■omewhat  oftencr  in  a  given  space  as  the  motion  was 
■lore  rapid.  Smeaton's  attention  too  seems  to  have 
been  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  he  proposed  to  substi- 
tute for  the  Y  proposed  by  Saumarez,  an  elliptical  ])iece 
of  brass,  the  major  and  minor  diameters  of  which  should 
ba  respectively  10  and  2^  inches,  and  the  thickness-^^of 
an  inch.  This  was  to  be  capable  of  revolving  in  the 
To  diminish  the  shock  of  the  waves,  a  spiral  spring 
fized  at  the  end  to  which  the  cord  was  fastened; 
and  lest  the  plate  should  by  accident  become  entangled, 
or  any  retrograde  jerk  should  injure  the  spindle  or 
spring,  a  knot)  or  button  was  fastened  on  the  cord  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  spring,  which  being  cliecked  by 
a  piece  of  wood,  prevented  the  spring  from  l)eing  drawn 
•lit  beyond  a  certain  lengtli ;  so  that  any  increase  of 
force  would  only  tend  to  break  the  cord  and  free  the 
plate. 

Smeaton  performed  a  number  of  interesting  experi- 
Bents  with  this  apparatus  in  the  tranquil  waters  of  the 
ScipentlDe,  in  Hyde  Park,  and  in  the  more  troubled 
tea,  from  all  of  which  may  be  drawn  many  interrsiing 
and  instructive  results.  In  calm  water  he  found  that  a 
diflference  of  velocity  made  no  material  alteration  in  the 
rnunber  of  rotations  of  the  plate;  but  that  when  the 
laterose  to  eight  miles  an  hour,  very  considerable  aber- 
lations  occur ;  and  that  on  the  whole  Smeatun  seemed 
to  think — and  his  opinion  mijist  at  all  times  be  received 
vilh  becoming  respect — that  such  an  instmment  is  only 
apableof  measuring  the  way  of  a  ship  with  a  degree  of 
^■uielncn  czceeding  that  of  the  Log,  when  its  velocity 
does  not  exceed  five  nautical  miles  in  the  hour.  Such  a 
cantrivance  therefore  may,  lie  thinks,  be  useful  in  deter- 
aiining  the  velocities  of  currents  and  tides,  in  measuring 
distances  at  sea,  or  in  taking  surveys  of  coasts  and  har- 
Itoiirs.  A  more  detailed  account  of  Smeaton's  ex))eri- 
wunta  may  be  seen  in  the  PhiloMopkical  TroiuaclionM 
for  1754,  or  vol.  x.  ofihc  AhridemcjtL 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bosweli,  in  the  XI ill  Volume  of  the  second 
series  of  the  Repertory  uf  ArU^  proposes  to  apply  the 
eammon  Log  in  the  onlinarv  wav  in  the  water,  but  to 
ootam  an  estimate  of  the  shtp*s  rate,  by  attaching  the 
Log-line  to  one  of  the  instruments  tor  weighing  by  a 
spiral  sj)ring,  the  index  of  which  will  afford  a  measure 
of  the  velocity  of  the  ship. 

A  Tariefy  of  ingenious  contrivances  have  also  been 
iMde  to  obtain  the  desircfl  velocity  by  means  of  wheel- 
Woifc,  but  all  arc  of)en  to  the  objection  before  advertefl  to, 
of  being  too  complicated  for  such  aa  uncertain  and 


troublesome  life  as  the  sea.  Mr.  Gould's  patent  Log, 
described  in  the  Xlllth  and  XVth  Volumes  of  the  first 
series  of  the  Reptrtory  of  ArU^  may  be  adduced  as  an 
example. 

Of  Bains  patent  Log,  Massey^s  patent  Log,  and 
Jennings's  patent  Log  and  glass,  &c.,  full  accounts  may 
be  met  with  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  a  Work  which 
forms  a  valuable  digest  of  all  our  patents  for  useful  in- 
ventions. These  Logs  have  been  used  and  approved 
by  many. 

Other  inventors  have  had  recourse  to  plans  founded 
on  the  laws  of  Hydraulic  pressure  Pitofs  tube  has 
been  adapted  to  this  pur])ose  by  Captain  Hamilton ;  with 
the  addition  of  a  tulic  inserted  into  it  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  contiiuially  discharges 
a  small  stream  into  a  reservoir,  with  a  velocity  regulated 
by  the  pressure,  and  is,  therefore,  equal  or  pn>|>ortional 
to  that  of  the  ship  itself.  In  this  manner  Captain 
Hamilton  was  euableii  to  trace  all  the  circumstances  of 
motion  connected  with  the  distance  olMerved,  and  to 
include  whatever  variations  of  velocity  might  arise 
during  the  observation.  In  case  the  orifice  be  small, 
an  attention  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  will  be 
necessary,  since  the  discharge  will  l>e  considerably  re- 
tarded by  any  great  degree  of  cold.  When,  however, 
the  aperture  which  determines  the  magnitude  of  the  dis- 
charge is  entirely  immersed  in  the  water,  as  Captain 
Hamilton  designs  it  to  be,  this  source  of  error  will  pro- 
bably be  much  decreased.  A  more  extended  account 
of  this  plan  maybe  seen  in  the  1st  Volume  of  the  second 
series  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Hopkinson,  also,  mvcnted  two  plans  for  attaining 
the  same  object,  one  by  the  inclination  of  an  our,  and 
the  other  by  a  tube  containing  oil.  This  latter  plan  is 
described  by  the  inventor  as  follows :  close  along  the 
ship's  bow  is  a  copper  pipe,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
extending  downwards  as  low  as  the  keel,  and  upwards 
above  the  water  line,  when  the  ship  is  laden.  This  pipe 
is  so  bent  at  the  bottom,  that  its  orifice  is  directly 
opposed  to  tjie  line  of  the  ship's  way,  and  projects  but 
little  beyond  the  keel  or  cutwater.  The  upper  part 
of  this  pipe  is  also  so  bent  that  it  enters  into  the  fore- 
castle, through  a  hole  made  for  that  pnrpose  above  the 
water-line. 

On  the  top  of  the  copper  pipe  a  screwed  cover  should 
be  placed,  and  through  the  cover  a  hole  should  be 
formed  to  admit  a  glass  tube  of  tlie  size  of  a  common 
barometer  tube.  The  sea-water  will  then  rise  in  the 
copper  pipe  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  will  not  \ye  seen 
in  the  glass  tube,  because  the  copper  pipe  enters  the 
ship  alx>ve  the  water-line.  But  if  a  quantity  of  oil  be 
ponred  down  the  glass  tube,  the  surface  of  the  oil  will 
rise  and  become  visible  in  the  lube,  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  S])ecific  Gravity  between  the  oil  and  sea- 
water. 

Tlie  glass  tube  must,  moreover,  be  furnished  with  a 
scale  ibr  measuring  the  height  of  the  oil ;  the  zero  of 
observation  being  fixed  when  the  ship  is  in  a  state  of 
rest.  When  llie  vessel,  however,  is  in  motion,  the  water 
contained  in  the  copper-tube,  together  with  the  column 
of  oil  in  the  glass-tube,  will  be  forceil  upward  in  pro- 
portion to  the  velocity  with  which  the  ship  proceeds. 
Care  should  be  taken  also  to  keep  the  surface  of  the 
oil  regulated  to  the  zero  of  the  scale,  in  all  the  differing 
circumstances  of  a  voyage.  Tliis  plan  is  undoubtedly 
ingenious,  but  requires  too  much  attention  to  minnte 
circumstances  to  render  it  practically  useful. 
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LOGL         But  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  glasses  nsed 

for  observation,  as  well  as  to  the  hog  itself,  is  necessary. 

It  being  found  that  they  are  aflfected  by  circumstances  of 

temperature  and  latitude,  and  that  even  when  they  are 

new,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  two  that  will  run  out 

NewmM*s    in  the  same  time.     Accordingly  Mr.  Newman  invented, 

'machine  Tor  many  years  ago,  a  small  machine  which  is  enclosed  in  a 

irfeuuriD^   round  brass  box  8^  inches  in  diameter,  and  1^  in  depth. 

'SioUinie/-^^®  dial  of  this  machine  is  divided  into  sixty  equal 

'  parts,  and  in  the  centre  is  an  index,  which  is  carried 

round  by  the  machine  once  in  a  minute.    At  the  15th, 

80th,  45th,  and  60th  seconds,  are  holes  made  in  the 

dial,  through  which  pins  are  pushed  up  or  down  by 

small  buttons  on  the  outside.    The  dial  is  covered  by  a 

small  glass. 

When  the  machine  is  to  be  used,  the  index  is  retained 
at  the  division  of  60^'  by  means  of  the  pin.  If  then  it 
be  required  to  estimate  an  interval  of  15",  the  pin  at 
15"  is  to  be  put  up,  and  the  moment  the  Log  is  de- 
livered, that  at  60"  must  be  depressed.  The  index  will 
then  immediatelv  advance,  and  continue  in  motion  until 
stopped  by  the  pin  at  15".  If  intervals  for  30",  45' ,  or 
60"  be  required,  the  pin  belonging  to  the  number  is  to 
be  put  up,  and  the  time  obtained  as  before. 

The  beats  of  the  machine  can4)e  heard  at  a  consider- 
able distance ;  and  the  moment  at  which  it  stops  can  be 
so  readily  distinguished,  that  it  may  be  used  as  well  in  a 
dark  night  as  during  the  day.  Its  accuracy  is  so  great, 
and  it  is  so  very  portable,  and  so  little  liable  to  derange- 


ment, that  it  seemA  well  adapted  to  supply  the  place  of  y^ 
the  incorrect  minute  glasses  commonly  employed,  ^ 

The  Danish  Admiral  Lowenom  also  invented  a  port-  LOGOXA. 
table  Log-watch,  which  may  be  conveniently  curied    ^^'^' 
about  the  neck.    At  the  instant  the  first  mark  of  the  ^*^ 
Log-line  has  run  out  of  the  man's  hand,  it  isonlyneceB-  ^^"^^ 
sary  to  press  a  spring,  which  immediately,  sets  it  in 
motion,  an  index  pointing  out  the  seconds.    When  the 
index  points  to  the  fourteenth  second,  a  bell  strikes 
loudly  on  the  inside  of  the  watch,  so  that  the  person 
engaged  with  the  Log  may  immediately  stop  the  line 
and  count  the  knots.     And  this  may  be  coatinued  at 
pleasure.      The  very  ingenious  contrivances  of  Mr.  Hirij'i 
Hardy  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  perfect  for 
measuring  very  small  intervals  of  time. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  a  practical  point  of  view  alone  tw^^f 
that  the  subject  before  us  is  beset  with  difficulty;  hut,  the »!wc: 
also,  if  contemplated  under  the  simplest  and  most  in- '^^ 
viting  theoretical  form.   It  is  allied  to  the  deep  and  mynte*  ^Z^ 
nous  question  of  the  resistance  of  11  uid8,of  which  proUem 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  no  theory  yet  known  can 
accurately  reveal  to  us  the  apparently  simple  results. 
No  inquiry,  perhaps,  has  higher  and  more  splendid 
names  connected  with  its  History ;  but  yet,  wide  and 
extended  as  have  been  the  researches  respecting  it,  we 
are  bound  in  candour  to  confess,  that  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  best 
of  these  theories,  the  result  too  often  proves  that  we  have 
yet  to  seek  one  which  shall  possess  accuracy. 


L06AXIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  PentaU' 
<frta,order  Monogynia^  natural  order  GentiatKB.  Gene- 
ric characters  calyx  five-parted  ;  corolla  rather  bell- 
shaped  ;  throat  villous,  border  six-parted ;  stigma  cla- 
vate  ;  capsule  two-parted,  many-seeded ;  seeds  pettate. 

£leven  species,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

LO'GIC,  '\  Fr.  logique;  It.  and  Sp.  logica; 
Lo'gical,  (  Lat.  logica ;  Gr.  Xorfuc^^  from  X07-09, 
Lo'gically.  i  and  that  from  Xirfciv,  to  say,  to  speak. 
LoGi'ciAN.    J      See  Logic,  in  our  1st  Divinon. 

Logjh  ich  lerede  hure. 

Pien  Ploukman,     Fitiom,  p.  169* 

Logikt  hath  eke  in  his  degree 
Betwene  the  trouth  and  the  f&lshede 
The  pleyne  wordes  for  to  shede. 

Gower,     Conf,  Am,  book  vii.  p.  217. 

And,  therefore,  I  hane  to  far  as  my  slender  practice  hath  enabled 
me,  enterprised  to  ioigne  an  acquaintaunce  bctweene  iogike^  and  my 
countrie-men ;  from  which  they  haue  beene  heretofore  barred,  by 
tongues  vnacquaintedc 

Wilton,    jirte  of  Logike,     Epittie,  sig.  A.  ili 

But  now  here  wyll  bee  obiected  that  I  fayne  such  a  church,  as  our 
hgidant  doe,  inieniionem  secundum^  that  is  a  tbyng  y^  is  no  where. 
Bamet,     fVoriet,  fol.  245.     Whui  ike  Churche  it,  8fc, 

Thus  while  we  reduce  the  brevity  of  St.  Paul  to  a  plainer  sense,  by 
the  needful  supply  of  that  which  was  granted  between  him  and  the 
Corinthians,  the  very  logic  of  his  speech  extracts  him  confessing  that 
the  Lord's  commana  lay  in  a  seeming  contrariety  to  this  his  couuseL 
Milton.     Workty  vol.  i.  fol.  259.     0/  Nullitiet  in  Marriage, 

But  they  are  put  off  by  the  names  of  vertues,  and  natures,  and 
actions,  and  passions,  and  such  uther  logicall  words. 

Bacon,     Natural  History,  Cent.  ii.  sec.  98. 

This  clause  of  being  a  meetrtieip  would  show  itself  so  necessary, 
and  so  essential  in  that  dem.onatrative  argument,  that  it  might  be 


logieailg  concluded  :  therefore  she  who  naturally  and  perpetullf  ii 
no  meet-help,  can  be  no  wife. 

MUton.     fVorkt,  vol.  i.Tol.  194.      Tke  Doctrine  and  Dite^  tf 
Divorce. 

First,  like  a  right  cunning  and  sturdv  logician,  he  denies  my  aiga* 
ment,  not  mattering  whether  in  the  major  or  minor. 

Id,    iS.tbl.807.  Jl 

I  argue  thus  :  the  world  agrees 
That  he  writes  well,  who  writes  with  ease : 
Then  he,  by  sequel  hgicai. 
Writes  best,  who  never  thinks  at  all. 
Prior.    Epittle  to  Fleetwood  Shephard,  Eaq.  Meg  14/1, 1(>89. 

Bare  lies  with  bold  assertions  they  can  face ; 
But  dint  of  argument  is  out  of  place. 
The  grim  logician  puts  them  in  a  fright. 

Drgden.    The  Hind  and  the  PoKAcf. 

The  honest  man  employs  his  wit  as  correctly  at  bts  hgie, 
tVarhtrton.   Workt,  vol.  i.  p.  157.  Dedieaiion  io  ike  #V«e-7U0^ 
1738. 

A  process  of  logical  reasoning  has  been  often  likened  to  a  dwia 
supporting  a  weigoL 
Stewart,   Philotophg  of  the  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  ch.  i.  sec.  l.p.V' 

Even  when  one  proposition  in  natural  philosophy  is  bgicaU§  dN» 
cible  from  another,  it  may  frequently  be  expedient,  in  commoncatiBg 
the  elements  of  the  science,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  coBsequoie^ 
as  well  as  the  principle,  by  experiment 

Jd.    A.  cb.  it  sec  3.  p.  183. 

L060GRIPH,  Gr.  Xor/ot,  speech,  and  7/»i'<^«,  ^ 
a  net;  and,  consequentially,  quteUio  rnidgmidica^  i> 
enigmatical  question,  a  puzzle,  a  riddle. 

See  Griphus. 

Or  spun  out  riddles,  andweav'd  fiftie  tomea 

Of  logogriphea,  &c. 

Ben  Jonwn,     Fnderwoodt.    An  ExeeraHon  t^on  Fidee^ 

LOGOMACHY,  Tr.  logomachie ;  lUandSp.^ 
machia;  Lat.  logomachia;  Gr.  XoyofiaxM,  from  Xa^-o' 
speech,  and  ^»xv>  ^g^^  or  contention. 
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tooo-       A  dispute  mbout  wofds ;  a  Teibal  diflpute,  or  eODiea- 

MACBY.  tion. 

mPAWn  Ai  for  tlie  difference,  which  it  pTcCended  in  the  aie  of  Itlargies  in 
PHRR  "  other  reformed  churchei,"  which  you  »y  do  "  um  liluifies,  but  do 
^\^j  not  binde  their  Bvoieters  U»  the  uie  of  them,"  it  will  prove  no  belter 
^""^^^    than  a  meer  logomaeht/. 

Hall.   Workiy  vol.  iii.  p.  408.  Antwer  to  Smectjfnmuu^t  Pmdieatum, 

LOGOTHETE,  Gr.  Xo^o^eny?,  Xo7o»,  and  der^ff, 

from  TiOetrOtki^  to  put  or  place^  to  dispose. 

For  the  application,  see  the  example. 

In  the  ancient  srstem  of  Constantine,  the  name  of  Sogothete,  or 
accountant,  was  applied  to  the  receivers  of  the  finances :  the  principal 
officers  were  distinguished  as  the  logothetet  of  the  domain,  of  the 
posts,  the  army,  the  private  and  public  treasure ;  and  the  great 
hgotheie,  the  supreme  guardian  of  the  laws  and  rtvennee,  it  com* 
nared  with  the  chancellor  of  the  Latin  Monarchies, 

Gibbon.    Decline  and  FaU,  vol.  x.  cb.  liii.  p.  122. 

LOIN,  anciently  written  lende*  D.  and  Ger.  lende^ 
lenden ;  Fr.  hnga ;  It.  ^cmgia,  lonza ;  all  from  the  Lai. 
lumbU  says  Skinner,  In  A.  S.  Undena^  perhaps  from 
the  A.  S.  verb  hlionron;  Ger.  len-erif  to  lean,  niti^ 
redinare,  recumbere^  quia  in  lumborum  exiretna  recU^ 
nannu  sedentea.    Martinius,  (in  Wachter.) 

And  this  Jon  hadde  clothing  of  camel's  heris,  and  a  girdle  of  skyn 
about  hia  ietndU,  Widtf.    MaiikeWf  ch.  iii. 

Thys  John  had  hys  garmft  of  camel's  heere^aod  a  gyidle  of  a  skinne 
About  hisibyiiet.  Bibles  Amo  1551. 

A  barme-cloth  eke  as  white  as  morwe  milk 
Upon  hire  lendet,  full  of  many  a  gore. 

ChoMcer.    The  Mtllerei  Tak,  v.  3238. 

Yeai  and  kynges  shall  come  out  of  thy  townet. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.     GenetU,  ch.  sxxv. 

He  named  a  pareell  of  Armorica  lieng  on  the  south,  and  in  numner 
tpon  the  verie  loine  after  his  own  name. 

HoUmhed,    I%e  Huioty  of  England,  voL  i.  ch.  v.  p.  446. 

He  [George  Bourehier]  was  the  third  Sonne  to  John  Earle  of  Balk, 
whose  ancestors  were  descended  from  out  of  the  /otnes  of  kiogs^  and 
|nen  of  great  honour  and  nobility. 

Id,    The  Chroniclet  of  Ireland,  vol.  vi.  p.  370.    Anno  1571. 

See,  see  the  injur'd  prince,  and  bless  his  name, 
Think  on  the  martyr  from  whose  loint  he  came. 
Oiway,    Epilogue  epoken  upon  the  Duhe  of  York  coming  io  the 
Theatre,  April  21,  1682. 

Her  loHiM  with  patch-work  cincture  were  begirt, 
That  more  than  spoke  diversity  of  dirt. 

Smart.    The  ffUliad. 

X«OTR  AND  CHER,  a  Department  of  France,  so 
called  from  rivers  of  the  same  name,  is  formed  of  the 

kdaries  Southern  portion  of  the  Province  of  Orleannois.     It  lies 

ntent  chiefly  between  the  46th  and  47th  decree  of  North 
latitude,  and  extends  over  a  surface  of  2600  square 
miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  Cher,  the  Loir,  the  Cosson« 
and  the  Beuvren,  all  tributary  streams  of  the  Loire,  by 
which  great  river  the  Country  is   likewise  traversed. 

actions  The  cultivated  portions  of  the  Department  are  inter- 
rupted, especially  South  of  the  Loire,  by  marshes, 
heaths,  and  forests ;  but  to  the  North  of  that  river  the 
eye  is  delighted  with  a  succession  of  corn-fields,  gardens, 
and  vineyards.  The  Country  yields  com,  fruits,  beans, 
hemp,  naval  timber,  and  some  good  wines,  particularly 
those  of  the  C6te  du  Cher.  The  pasturages  are  good, 
and  well  stocked  with  sheep  and  black  cattle.  A  profit 
is  derived  from  the  turf-pits ;  the  .flints  found  in  the 
chalky  hills  form  an  article  of  commerce  ;  and  the  iron- 
mines  are  worked  with  advantage.  The  Department 
belongs  to  the  Diocese  of  Orieans,  and  is  eubject  to  the 

ms.  Cour  RoyaU  of  that  City.  It  is  divided  into  the  three 
Arrondissements  of  Blois,  Vendome,  and  Romantin ; 
which  are  subdivided  into  24  Cantons  and  800  Com- 
munes.   Population  212,000 


The  city  of  Blois  has  been  already  described.     Fieit-  LOIR  AND 
d(me  is  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loir,  where  it     CHER, 
divides  itself  into  several  branches,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill    XX)IRB. 
covered  with  vineyards.    The  town  is  well  built,  and  v^  ^-^> 
has  a  (Jollege,  several  Churches  and  Convents,  and  Towns. 
7500  inhabitants.     It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Vendome. 
Ronsaq).    Distant  SO  miles  N.  E.  from  Tours.    Ro*  j^^^^^J. 
manJUn  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  town,  which  has 
been  lately  enlarged  and  embellished.     It  was  inhabited 
by  6000  individuals  at  the  beginning  of  the  century ; 
but  its  population  is  daily  increasing.    The  Edict  of  the 
Chancellor  L'Hopital,  which  saved  France  from  tho 
honors  of  the  Inquisition,  was  passed  in  it     Chamhora^  Cbambon. 
though  only  a  village,  is  a  place  of  resort,  on  account 
of  a  Castle  built  in  the  reig^  of  Francis  I.  after  the 
plans  of  Primatice.    Francis  employed  1800  men  in 
building  it,  during  twelve  years  ;  his  successors  imitated 
his  example,  and  the  edifice  was  completed  by  Loui?  XIV. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  France. 
Marshal  Saxe  died  in  it  in  1750,  and  it  was  for  nine  years 
the  residence  of  Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland.     Napoleon 
presented  it  to  the  Prince  of  Wagram;  it  has  since 
been  purchased  by  means  of  a  National  subscription, 
and  bestowed  upon  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.    Distant  10 
miles  E.  from  Blois.     Si.  AignaUt  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Aigots. 
Cher,  has  some  trade  in  cloth  and  flints,  which  are  cut 
in  the  neighbourhood.    Population  2800.     Distant  8 
leagues  S.  from  Blois,    , 

LOIRE,  a  Department  in  the  Eastern  region  of  Boirodtfles 
France,  is  intersected  by  the  46th  parallel  of  North  "^  ^^^^ 
latitude,  and  the  4th  degree  of  East  longitude,  and  is 
divided  throughout  its  whole  length  by  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  flows  between  granite  chains,  sand- 
stone, and  primitive  limestone  rocks,  through  lands 
more  valuable  on  account  of  their  coal,  iron,  and  lead, 
than  their  harvests.  It  extends  over  a  surface  of  2000 
square  miles,  forming  a  great  valley,  bounded  by  the 
mountains  of  the  Rhone  on  the  East  and  by  those  of 
the  Auverne  on  the  West  Besides  the  Loire,  it  is 
watered  by  the  Giers,  the  Vigez,  and  the  Furens.  The 
climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil,  though  stony,  yields  good 
pasture,  maize,  hemp,  fruits,  and  the  famous  CSU-rStie 
wine.  It  is  divided  into  the  Arrondisemeuts  of  Mont-  Diviik>D«. 
brison,  St.  Etienne,  and  Roanne,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  28  Cantons  and  327  Communes.  The 
population  exceeds  316,000. 

MofUbrison^  though  the  Capital,  is  ill-buiU,  and  but  Towns, 
thinly  inhabited.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  Montbriaon. 
in  the  Xllth  century  by  Brison,  who  gave  it  the  Latin 
name  of  Moju  Brisonia,    The  only  edifice  lately  added 
to  this  town  is  the  Royal  College.    The  river  Vigez 
flows   through  the  town;  the  mineral   waters  in  its 
vicinity  are  highly  esteemed,  and  its  antiquities  indicate 
that  it  was  known  to  the  Ilomans.    Population  5200. 
Distant  40  miles  S.  from  Lyons.     In  the  same  district 
is  situated  the  town  of  Saint- Galmier^  in  which  wax-  StGtlmier. 
candles  are  manufactured  for  the  use  of  Churches.    Near 
it  is  a  mineral  spring,  which  emits  a.strong  vinous  flavour. 
Population  2800.   Distant  12  miies  £.  from  Montbrison. 
Feura,  Forum  Segurianorum^  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Fetin. 
Segusiani,  stands  on  the  road  between  Thiers   and 
Lyons.     Saint-Etienne  is  a  larg^e  manufacturing  town^  st.  Etienne. 
built  witliout  Eegularity ;  there,  as  in  other  commerciid 
^scenes,  order  and  beauty  being  of  secondary  considera- 
tion.    Workshops  covered  with  tiles,  fouled  with  smoke, 
and  destitute  of  windows,  surround  an  elegant  Town- 
house.     The  streets   are  obscured   by  a  dark  and 
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It^ht  diMt,  whteh  covers  dbthes,  housest  and  furniture. 
Yet-  tn  these  very  streets,  the  light  gauze,  the  b)oiid» 
aiH  the  brilliant  ribbons,  in  ^mand  thronghovt  Europe^ 
are  manufactured.  Armourers  and  embroiderers-  inhabfl 
contig:uous  houses.  The  movement  of  the  loon^is  heard 
in  the  streets,  and  the  noise  of  the  anvil  resounds  in  the 
fields.  The  town  contains  a  Royal  Armoui^,  forty 
others  in  which  arms  of  every  sort  are  made,  fifty-flvn 
places  in  which  hardwares  and  cutlery  are  wrought, 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  ribbon  and  velvet  manufisetoriesi 
It  has  of  late  been  greatly  extended,  and  within  the  last 
twelve  years  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  increased 
from  20,000  to  40,000.  A  railway  now  extends  between 
Saint-Etienne  and  Lyons,  in  the  formation  of  which 
hills  have  been  levelled,  valleys  exalted;  and  a  hundred 
and  twelve  arches  constructed.  Distant  27  miles  S* 
from  Lyons.  At  the  small  town  of  Bour^Argental, 
many  silkworms  are  reared,  and  crapes  and  various 
stufis  manufactured.  Population  1070.  Distant  11 
miles  S.  E.  from  St.  Ettenne.  The  people  of  Chtmtbon 
work  coal-mines,  manufiicture  ribbons,  and  export  nailsi 
knives,  and  files.  Population  1900.  Distant  6  miles 
S.  W.  from  St.  Etienne.  The  inhabitants  of  Ftrmtnt  are 
employed  in  the  same  branches  of  industry.  Distant  6 
miles  W.  fronY  Etienne.  At  St.  Chamond,  a  town  which 
eontains  6000  inhabitants,  public  baths  have  been  lately 
erected.  The  streams  of  the  Gier  and  Ban  move  a  variety 
of  works,  and  there  are  not  fewer  than  thirty  ribbon-ma- 
nufactories. The  town  of  Rive-de-Gier^  at  the  junction 
of  three  valleys,  contains  a  population  of  4300,  and  has 
many  glass  and  iron-works.  The  village  of  Berardiere 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  steel- fbun- 
deries.  Distant  12  miles  N.  E.  from  St.  Etienne. 
Roanne  is  an  ancient  town,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Ao- 
dumna.  It  degenerated  into  a  mere  village ;  but  by 
means  of  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  now  more  than 
8000  in  number,  it  has  been  restored  to  its  former  rank. 
Some  few  Roman  monuments  still  bespeak  its  antiquity. 
Saint' Sympkorieri'de' Lay ^  below  which  theGand  flows, 
is  a  small  town  of  the  same  district,  but  important  on 
account  of  its  trade  and  manufactures.  Distant  30  miles 
N.  from  Montbrison. 

Blanqui,  Adrien,  Relation  d*un  Voyage  an  Midi  de  la 
France,  September,  1828. 

LOIRE,  HAUTE  or  UPPER,  a  Department  of 
France,  crossed  by  the  river  Loire,  and  bounded  on  the 
East  and  South  by  the  Department  Ardeche,  in  which 
that  river  has  its  source,  contains  a  superficial  extent  of 
1870  miles.  It  is  a  wild,  mountainous  district,  exhibit^ 
ing  many  romantic  scenes,  and  incontestable  indications 
of  an  igneous  origin.  The  mountain  M ezin  rises  2600 
feet  above  its  granite  base,  and  is  adorned  with  majestic 
basaltic  columns.  The  volcanoes,  called  the  Tartas  and 
Mans  Caou,  are  very  remarkable.  In  some  places  the 
rivers  are  obstructed  with  basaltic  jets,  which  are  sur- 
mounted with  masses  of  conical  scoria.  The  Bavel, 
near  Alegere,  exhibits  a  mass  of  this  description,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  3737  feet,  and  has  marks  of  a 
dried-up  lake  upon  its  summit.  The  lal^e  Bouchet,  90 
feet  deep  and  900  in  diameter,  may  be  viewed  as  an 
extinct  crater.  But  Comeile,  which  rises  in  the  form 
of  an  enormous  cube  near  Puy,  Polinac,  strewed  with 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  Saint  Michel,  rising  like 
a  round  tower,  and  Roche  Rouge^  a  pyramid  more  than 
a  himdred  feet  high,  encompassed  with  a  granite  zone 
seven  feet  broad,  and  mixed  with  granite  blocks  from 
the  base  to  the  summit,  are  volcanic  rocks  still  more 


stngntar.     Afltrnmnof  lvra,iSBartlM  vtUtgeofQmidct,  ym 
on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  has  assumed  so  many  in.  HAI!& 
\asdc  forms,  Ui«t  it  exhibits  the  nguiar  appeamoct  of     *- 
a  ChuKh,  having  m  tower  and  a  peristyle  sappoitcd  ^ 
with  coltrams.     The  principal  rivers  are  tfce  Loire,  the  kS. 
AUier»  the  Lignon,  and  the  Borne.    The  valleys  on  th«  wi^ 
banks  of  the  rivers  and  some  of  the  mountain-slopes  are  Rim. 
warm  and  fbrtile;  but  the  riches  of  the  district  are  demed 
from  its  coals,  lead,  marble,  mill-stones,  and othermiDends. 
Population  268,000,  more  than  3000  of  whom  migrate 
annually  in  quest  of  employment  to  different  Frendi 
towns.     It  is  divided  into  the  three  Arrondissements  of  Dirna 
h».  Puy,  Brioude,  and  Ysseageaux,  which  are  agiia 
subdivided  into  28  Cantons  and  272  Cooamunts. 

Le  Puy,  the  ancient  Capital  of  Velay,  and  still  tbcTmii 
Capital-  of  the  Department,  stands  at  the  base  of  Meant  pw, 
Atiis.  The  streets- are  very  steap^  and,  being  pofvadwith 
lava,  have  a  gloamy  appearance.  The  Choicb,  bviH 
upon  an  eminence  called  Saint-Michel,  is  approadnd 
by  260  steps,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  Catiicdiil 
occupies  the  highest  part  of  the  tovm,  surmounted  by  a 
lofly  pyramidal  steeple,  and,  fitMn  its  height  and  nt^ 
hide,  is  one  of  the  moat  majestie  Gothie  mooiuiicnlain 
Europe^  Religious  ceremonies  are  very  strictly  obaemd 
in  this  town,  and  it  possesses  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
carved  in  cedar  by  the  Christians  of  Mount  Lebanon,  if  the 
legends  respecting  it  can  be  believed.  This  relic  is  u 
object  of  great  veneration.  Cardinal  Poliocnac,  the 
author  of  the  Anti-Liicretius^  was  born  here.  Population 
12,000.  Distant  70  miles  S.  W.  from  Lyons.  Diflerent 
sorts  of  lace  are  manufactured  in  the  town^and  it  has  long 
furnished  bells  to  the  waggoners  and  muktaeca  in  Um 
South  of  France.  Yuengeata,  a  town  of  liSttO  inhabit.  Y«ksi 
ants,  has  lead-mines,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  Af^culwal 
Society.  Distant  14  miles  N.  E.  from  Le  Puy.  Wmk^^ 
is  situated  in  a.  fruitful  district,  near  the  ABier,  sad  ba« 
a  population  of  5260.  Distant  30  miles  N.  W.  from  U 
Puy.  At  about  a  league  to  the  South  lies  the  village  of 
VieUh  BrioudeM  which  the  Allier  i^crossed  byabridffi 
of  one  arch  of  great  height  and  length»  attributad  U)  the 
Romans.  ^. 

LOIRE,  INFERIEURE  or  LOWER.  »  ^>«P^"Jj^ 
ment  in  the  Western  region  of  France,  formerly  induded 
in  the  Ph)vince  of  Bretagne,  lies  between  the  Deptft- 
ments  of  Ille  etVilaine  on  the  North  andVendfeeoaAe 
South,  and  is  bathed  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  West   Be- 
sides the  river  Loire,  which  has  it«  embopchnrc  i»  «« 
Department,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  it  b 
watered  by  the  Endre,  the  Don,  the  lane,  the  Sew,  »*»«* 
other  streams.  The  sea-coast  is  nearfytwenty4WeleagwB 
in  length,  and  is  constantly  undergoing  cnlaigemw' Jl 
means  of  alluvial  deposits,  and  thereby  fornrinjfwa- 
able  salt-marshes.     The   Department  extends  owr  * 
surface  of  3000  square  miles,  and  contains  a  popolaW* 
of  408,000  individuals.  On  the  road  to  Nanies,  bctw«« 
Montrelais  and  Audon,  are  seen  neat  villages,  pictttfwq* 
valleys,  hills  covered  with  vineyards  or  rich  meadows; 
but  beyond  Audon  the  country  is  covered  witfc  w*» 
heaths,  and  buckwheat,  and  both  banks  of  the  Loire  «* 
bounded   by  chains  of  hills.     For  the  most  part,  bo*-  Pb*- 
ever,  it  is  fruitful  in  grain,  and  serera!  of  its  difltn^ 
present  rich  pastures  and  thick  fbrests.     Plax  "J^'/t 
seeds  for  making  oils,  are  cultivated.  Theftsheii«8»W|2 
in  the  rivers  and  on  the  coast,  form  an  important  inj 
lucrative  branch  of  industry,  and  Tessels  are  eqoipp^ 
for  the  herring,  sardel,  and  cod  fisheries.     The  country 
is  rich  in  mineral  productions,  and  yields  a  great  de» 
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Wia&  of  coal  B»d  ivom.  The  inhalutants  sBaelt  the  iiav-ore, 
INFE  joid  convart  tbemeUl  into  a  variety  of  uaefui  articles, 
iU£URB.  ^hich  are  sold  in  many  parta  of  France.  They  alao 
make  porcelain*  cluna»  cottoa*clotb,  linen-aiufi&,  and 
nbbona,  £or  the  European  iBarkeU»  the  neana  both  of 
£irei|^B  and  inland  trade  beinf  gveaily  facilitated  by  the 
Loire  and  the  other  rivers.  The  Departflaent  ia  divideyl 
into  the  AnrondisaemeBts  of  Naates*  Sanenay,  Chateau- 
briant,  Anoenia.  and  PairaboeuC  which  ace  aubdivided 
iote  45  Cantons  and  209  Cooimuiies. 

Naniet^  the  Capital  of  the  Department,  ia  aitoated  on 
Oie  right  bank  of  the  Loke,  about  27  nulea  ffom  its 
mouth,  where  it  is  joined,  from  its  opposite  baiika,  by 
At  fiodre  and  tim  Sevi>e ;  and  it  occupies  the  same 
aite  <wi  which  stood  the  aaeient  city  dmdivicnnm  Nam- 
netum.    Exclusive  of  its  suburbs,  it  is  built  in  the  form 
4oS  a  p«n^d(^iam,  on  the  slotpe  and  summit  of  a  bill, 
;ilid  ia  oensequence  of  the  channel  cif  the  Xjoire  being 
4here  divided  by  a  variety  of  islets,  H  is  crossed  by  a 
^raes  of  bridges,  which  reach  from  die  town*  and  from 
isle  io  isle,  till  they  arrive  at  the  opposite  bank,  at  the 
distance  of  mofe  than  a  league.    Nantes  can  boast  ef 
Tegular  stiieeta,ekgaBt  public  buildiags,  and  magnificent 
quays.     The  quarters  of  it,  aamed  Graslin,  FejKleau, 
and  the  suburbs  of  La  Fosse,  vie  with  the  finest  in 
Paris.     This  last^  which  is  the  harbbur,  is  shaded  with 
Idfly  trees,  and  lined  with  larp^e  buildinc^s,  to  the  extent 
of  half  a  league  in  length.    This  quay  is  about  twelve 
leagues  from  the  sea,  but,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of 
the  watery  is  inaceessible  to  vessels  of  more  than  three 
hundred  tons  burden.     The  Cathedral  is  a  stately  Gothic 
edifice,  winch  is  seen  at  a  great  distance.  Tlie  Exchange 
exhibits  a  fine  iront,  adorned  with  an  Ionic  peristyle 
portico,  crowned  with  statues.     ThePrefect^s  residence 
was  the  ancient   Covrt  of  Exchequer.     The   Castle, 
situated  on  the  Quay,  is  an  edifice  of  great  extent,  and 
in  good  repair,  and  has  acquired  celebrity  in  History 
froa  the  edict  passed  in  it  by  Henry  IV.  in  favour  of 
Protestants,  and  which,   being  revoked  in   1685  by 
Louis  XIV.,  was  the  cause  of  maaifold  calamities  to 
Eraace.    The  Theatre  has  a  range  of  large  Corinthian 
columafi;   and  the  town  is  adorned  wiUi  an  elegant 
.pillar,  70  feet  in  height    Among  its  poblic  institutions 
.pre  a  fine  coDection  of  Paintings,  a  Public  Library,  a 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  a  Botanical  Garden,  a 
lloyal  College,  and  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Hydro- 
graphy.    It  possesses  several  well-managed  charitable 
institutions,  as  well  as  commercial  and  agricultural  So- 
cieties.    This  town  was  fortified  by  Csesar,  resisted  the 
Huns  in  the  year  445,  aiKl  was  destroyed  by  the  Nor- 
mans in  84d.    It  afterwards  recovered  so  as  to  be  able 
to  withstand  a  siege  by  the  English  in  1343,  and  it  also 
repulsed  a  Veudeaa  army  of  80,000  men  in  1793 ;  but 
after  the  Jacobins  obtained  the  ascendency,  the  bloody 
Carrier  made  it  the  scene  of  the  most  ruthless  massacres, 
both  by  guiUotiniiig  and  drowning  the  citizens.     In  the 
town  and  its  immediate  vicinity  are  many  manufactures ; 
among  which  are  those  for  cotton,  woolleq,  and  linen 
^l0OdB,  liMr  oofdage,  earthenware,  glass,  and  hardware.  It 
also  has  a  cannon  foundery,  diatilleriesi  sugav-houses, 
.  tan-pits,  and  dock-^yavdsi    Itcarries  oa  a  ibveiga  txade 
with  the  West  Indies,  America,  the  oeast  of  Gviact, 
Spam,  Portugal,  and  the  North  of  Europe ;  and  it  is 
well  situated  for  the  coasUag  aad  inland  tiade4>f  Fnnce. 
.  7he  sbaUawntas  of  the  waters  of  the  Loire  is  Oie 
IP'?atest  impediment  to  the  trade  of  Nantes,  as  all  large 
^ips  must  unload  at  Pkimbeeii(  and  send  their  goods 


ly  the  river  in  lighters.  Population  TT^OOO. 
tode  l""  22^4''  W.,  latitude  47''  13'  6"N.  Haoenaiy  is 
the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and  salt.  Po- 
pulation 1900.  Distant  18  miles  N.  W.  from  Naates. 
iihifUambrtanU  on  the  Don,  is  suiroonded  bj  forests, 
and  is  ^lebrated  Utx  ifts  preserveai  Population  3000. 
Distant  32  miles  N.  Avm  Naatea.  Ancetm  is  a  plea- 
sant town,  the  castle  of  which  was  eej*ly  inhabited  by 
the  Dokes  of  Betliiuie.  Population  3295.  Distant 
8  leagues  N,  £.  from  Nantes.  Paimbauf  stands  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Loire,  nine  leagues  below  Nantes, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  It  is  a  weli-buik,  fiourish- 
ingiown.  Population  4800.  Thevillage4ifPaie^,onthe 
Sewre,  12  miles  S.  £.  from  Nantes,  is  the  birthplace  of 
the  too  famous  Abeilavd.  Population  1400.  GummdeiB 
■sitaatred  near  the  saliae  aiarshes,  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Vilaine  and  Loire,  and  manulisctures  salt  extensively. 
Population  7200.     Distant  36  miles  W.  from  Nantes. 

LOHIET,  a  Department  in  the  central  part  of  France, 
JB  tmversed  by  the  Loire,  and  bounded  oa  the  East 
hy  the  Depattnient  of  Yoone,  and  oa  the  West  by  that 
af  Loir  and  Cher.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  email 
riiwr  Loiffet,  the  watera  of  which  have  sever  ibeen  known 
4a  £peezt ;  and,  besides  the  rivers  alveady  mentioned, 
ihe  Loiag,  the  Buaane,  the  fiied,  and  some  smallar 
atmams  flow  thioogh  the  country.  Its  superficial  roea- 
auremeat  is  2700  a(|uare  ariies,  having  a  sUgblly  divei^ 
aified  a^ect,  and  a  Kght,  sandy,  but  ea  the  whole  a 
lertile  soil,  and,  aa  the  climate  is  niUL  and  agreeable, 
yields  pleottfiilly  oom,  hemp,  eaflron,  and  ihiils.  The 
fi)rests  are  extensive,  especially  that  of  Orleans,  whidi 
coataina  15,000  aeree*  The  country  between  Qien  and 
Orleans,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  a  distaaoe  of 
34  miles,  as  not  fotile ;  "  but  on  the  North  of  tliesterile 
Sak>gne,"  says  Make-Brao,  **tbe  hills  are  eeivered  with 
vioe^fda,  numenoiulkerde  an  fattened  ia  the  BMadowe, 
and  the  fields  at  the  approach  of  Animan  display  their 
waring  harvests,  and  yield  supplies  more  than  sirflficlent 
ionr  the  iahabiimite.''  The  Department  is  divided  into 
tike  Disteicts  mi  OriesM,  Oien,  Moabargis,  and  Pithi- 
viets;  and  its  pc^uilatiaB  amaunU  4a  286,000. 

Orleans^  anciently  Genabum,  aflerwards  Aurdianum^ 
or  Civitfis  Aurdiana^  from  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  by 
whom  it  was  embellished,  and  from  whom  the  modern 
naaie  is  derived,  is.  the  Capital  of  the  Department. 
According  to  Strabo,  the  Celtic  Camute$  held  their 
priacipal  markets  in  this  town,  and  it  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  Historical  events ;  one  of  the  most  memorable 
of  which  is  the  heroie  enfthnsiasm  displayed  by  Joan  of 
Arc,  which  compelled  the  English  to  raise  the  siege  in 
1428.  As  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  this  heroine,  a  monu- 
ment was  raised  to  her  meaibry  in  1608  in  the  square 
Martrey.  The  finest  street  In  the  city  is  that  which 
extends  from  that  square  to  the  bridge  across  the  Loire, 
en  the  right  bank  ef  which  the  city  is  bnik.  The 
Cathedral  is  regarded  as  a  model  of  Architecture.  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  a  University  and  of  a  Society  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  the  Botanic  Garden  is  wet!  furnished 
with  valuable  plants;  the  Public  Library  contains 
30,000  volumes;  and  the  collection  of  Paintings  is 
superior  to  most  of  those  met  with  in  provincial  towns. 
As  to,  industry  the  sugar  trade  Is  said  to  have  de- 
clined of  late,  and  the  shawl  manufacture  is  not  so 
Msk  as  it  used  Io  be;  hut;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
demand  for  cottons,  woollen-stuSs,  flannels,  and  fhie 
cloths  has  increased.     Steam-engines  were  early  intro- 
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ijOMATIA.      LOMATIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Tetran- 
.   ~        tfrta,  order  Monogyjiia,  natural  order  ProUacete.     Ge- 
DY       neric  character  :  corolla,  petals  four,  irregular,  stamens 
^g-j'^^r  immersed  in  a  concavity  at  the  apex  of  the  corolla ; 
three  glands  beneath  the  germen;  follicle  one-celled, 
many-seeded ;  seeds    winged  at  the  apex ;  no   invo- 
lucre. 

One   species,  L.  sUaifoHa^  native  of  New  South 
Wales. 

LOMBARDY  (the  Kingdom  of)  had  its  origin  in 
''"^■J.     tbe  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire.     When  the  Western 
Empire  was  falling  rapidly  to  pieces,  and  many  Barba- 
rous Nations  had  successively  assumed  the  dominion  of 
Italy,  the  Lombards,  in  the  Vlth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian  era,  founded  a  powerful  Kingdom,  which  from  them 
leceived  the  name  of  Lombardy.     This  name  remained 
to  the  Country  after  the  subversion  of  the  Lombard 
Sa^rdom  by  Charlemagne,  and  was  used  to  comprehend 
all  Upper  Italy,  from  the  sources  of  the  Po  to  its  mouth. 
But  it  remained  for  our  Age  to  see  Lombardy  again 
ranked   among  States  with   the  title  of  a   Kingdom. 
When  at  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  Austria  found  herself 
Teplaced  in  the  possession  of  Milan,  Mantua,  Venice, 
and  the  Valteline,  she  united  these  Provinces  together  to 
ibrm  a  Kingdom,   under   the   name   of  Lombardy,  or 
iMmbardei'Venedig,     This  Kingdom  is  bounded  on  the 
^orth  by  Swisserland  and  the  Tyrol,  on  the  East  by 
Jllyria  and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  South  by  the  Papal 
Wiominions,  Modena,  Parma,  and  Sardinia,  which  latter 
JLingdom  also  bounds  it  on  the  West.     Its  superficial 
extent  is,  according  to  Leichtenstern,  830|^,  according 
"to   Blumenbach,  867-J   German   square   miles ;  other 
«ntliorities   estimate  it  much   lower.     Lombanly  is  a 
'iride  valley,  hemmed  in  on  the  North  by  ihe  Alps,  and 
^m  the  South  bounded  by  the  Po,  throughout  its  whole 
Iragth.     With  the  exception  of  the  districts  in  the  im- 
Xbeiinmte  neiglibourhood  of  the  Alps,  it  may  be  charac- 
^tariaed  as  a  level  plain,  so  little  inclined,  that  the  Po, 
.Aom  its  sources  at  Monte  Viso  to  the  Polesine  of  Ro- 
"^%o,  has  a  fall  of  only  190  feet.  The  whole  plain  slopes 
Smilj  towards  the  South,  where  the  Po  receives  all  ita 
and  carries  them  to  the  Adriatic. 
The  chief  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Po  are,  1.  the 
or  Tessino,  which   flowing  from   St  Oothard 
"Arough  the  Lago  Maggiore,  forms  the  Western  bound- 
of  the  Kingdom  towards  Sardinia,  and  falls  into  the 
m  few  miles  below  Pavia.     It  is  a  rapid  and,  in  case 
■udden  rains,  an  exceedingly  dangerous  river,  owing 
the  strength  and  violence  of  the  torrent  which  it  pours 
From  the  Lago  Maggiore  to  its  conflux  with 
Pd,  it  has  a  fall  of  565  feet.     2.  The  Olona,  which 
its  source  between  the  Lakes  of  Lugano  and  Varese. 
The  Lambro,   which  rises  on  the   borders  of  the 
Ee  of  Como.     4.  The  Adda,  a  river  remarkable  for 
abundance  of  fish,  rises  in  the  high  Alps  and,  flowing 
^  ^hrDugh  the  Valteline,  enters  the  Lake  of  Como,  from 
"^iliich  to  the  Po  it  is  navigable,  and  receives  a  number 
^Csf  inferior  streams.     5.  The  Oglio  descends  from  the 
^^slley  of  Camonica  through  the  Lake  Iseo,  and  joins  the 
Bear  the  village  of  Scorzarolo.  6.  The  Mincio  has  its 
iae  in  the  Tyrol,  and  passing  through  the  Lake  of  Garda 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua,  a  pmall  lake 
extensive  swamps,  and  unites  itself  with  the  Po  at 
^jkifeiuolo.     The  Adige,  or  Adigia,  ranks    next  in 
^Mgnitude  after  the  Po ;    it  forms  three  lakes  in  its 
snt  from  Tyrol,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Brendola. 
these  rivers,  which  trace  out  the  greet  Tslleys 
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of  Lombardy,  there  are  some  others,  the  courses  of  which  LOMBAR- 
are  traced  nearer  to  the  coast.  The  Brenta  f)ows  by  i^V. 
Padua  into  the  lagoons  of  Venice.  The  Bachiglione  has 
a  course  parallel  to  the  last-named  river,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  it:  it  is  navigable  to  Vicenza.  The 
Piave  enters  the  sea  near  Porto  de  Cortelazzo.  The 
Livenza  loses  itself  in  the  lagoons,  and  joins  the  sea  by 
several  narrow  mouths.  Lastly,  the  Tagliamento  flows 
through  Friuli,  and  is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  Lati- 
sana. 

The  population  of  Lombardy  amounted,  in  1817,  to  IV>inikti<Ni. 
about  4,200,000,  but  the  military  does  not  seem  to  be 
included  in  this  enumeration.  It  embraces  some  of  the 
most  thickly  inhabited  districts  in  Europe,  and  is  reck- 
oned to  contain  41  cities,  most  of  them  richly  embellished 
by  the  Arts,  and  about  5500  towns  and  villages  of  in- 
ferior note.  Among  the  cities,  Milan  and  Venice  have 
each  a  population  exceeding  100,000 ;  Verona  more 
than  60,000  ;  and  eleven  other  cities  above  10,000  in- 
habitants each.  In  this  population  are  included  about 
60,000  of  German  descent;  about  5500  Jews,  of  whom 
more  than  half  reside  in  Venice  ;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  Sclavonians.  The  Lombards,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Jews  and  a  few  Lutherans  and  Greeks, 
who  in  Venice  are  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
Religrion,  are  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  hierarchy  of 
this  Church  is  composed  of  the  Patriarch  of  Venice,  the 
Archbishops  of  Milan  and  Udina,  and  of  17  Bishops. 

The  Kingdom  of  Lombardy  forms  an  integral  part  of  Comtitatioa 
the  Austrian  Monarchy,  and  the  iron  crown  is  hereditary 
in  both  the  male  and  female  lines  of  the  Archducal 
house.  By  the  Constitutions  of  the  24th  of  April,  1815, 
a  certain  share  in  the  Government  was  allowed  to  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  in  Assembly,  but,  in  fact, 
they  do  not  possess  any  power,  nor  even  any  influence 
with  the  chief  authorities.  The  distinction  of  ranks  in 
Upper  Italy  at  present  exists  only  in  name  and  title ;  all 
classes  are  considered  equal  by  Law,  and  contribute 
equally  to  the  expenses  of  the  State.  The  Kingdom  is 
divided  into  two  g^eat  Provinces  or  Governments,  which 
have,  nevertheless,  a  common  head  in  the  Viceroy,  who 
resides  at  Milan.  All  public  offices  are  at  his  disposal, 
and  his  sanction  is  requisite  to  give  validity  to  the  pro- 
ceeding^ of  the  Provincial  Governments.  The  Austrian 
code  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  chief  Court  of  appeal 
is  at  Verona. 

A  more  copious  and  detailed  account  of  this  Country 
will  be  found  under  separate  heads. 

LOMECH  USA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Pentamerous, 
Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Staphyli- 
nid<B,  established  by  Gravenhorst. 

Generic  character.  Antenna  forming  a  perfoliate  or 
fusiform  club,  oflen  shorter  than  the  head  and  thorax  ; 
the  palpi  ending  in  an  awl-shaped  joint ;  head  sunk 
into  the  thorax  to  the  eyes ;  legs  not  spinose. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  paradoga,  Gravenhorst, 
the  Staphylinvs  tmarginatuM  of  Olivier. 

LONCHERES,  from  the  Greek  Xo7X7.  «  spear,  and 
atpw,  I  take^  Illig*  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Hemiclaviculata,  order  Roden' 
tia,  class  Mammalia, 

Generic  character.  Incisive  teeth  two,  above  and 
below,  their  anterior  edge  smoothed,  chisel-shaped,  the 
lower  compressed  ;  molars  grinding,  five  on  each  side ; 
muzzle  sharp,  compressed  ;  ears  short,  rounded,  naked ; 
body  hairy,  intermingled  above  with  long,  flattened 
spines,  having  lancet-like  edges ;  tail  long,  scaled,  and 
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LONCRB-  hairy ;  feet  finxMoed  in  front,  with  a  Hat  thnmb-nail, 

RE6.      five-^oed  behind ;  daws  carved. 
LONDON       '^^  genus  is  enumerated  by  Iliiger  alone,  and  «on- 

*  'BlStS  of 

L,  Paleacea,  Illi^.»  whidi  is  a  new  Brasilian  apeoies, 
and 

See  IlKger,  Prodromus  MamfmUium, 
liONCHOCARPUS,  in  Eoktity,  a  ^emn  of  (becinii 
Diaddphia,  order  Decandria^  natural  order  Leguminoim* 
denerie  character:  calyx  belt-shaped,  oAMoietely  'five- 
toothed  ;  corolla  pea-flowered,  standard,  ortMcnlar  re- 
flexed,  spreading,  wings  aad  keel  of  the  same  length ; 
pod  shortly  sttpitate,  oblong-lanceolate,  straiglit,  ih&tr 
tened,  membranaceons,  four  to  eight  seeded;  seeds 
compressed,  kidney^shaped. 


Nineteen  species,  nosUy  natives  of  the  Wtrtlndiii  ia«.- 
islands.     I>ecandone.  c^ 

LONCHUitUS,from  «be  GnA  X^yj^  «  ^pear,  and     - 
ifa,  a  iailj  filooh.  Cuv.    In  Zod^gy^  a  ganm  of  mhsalg  ^^^ 
belonginglotlw  family  AfVDt4ei,orto.^aiM||«^^      ^^z^' 
class  Pticev. 

Generic  character.  Head  entirely  scaly ;  dorsal  fim 
united,  the  second  the  fenger ;  caudal  long  aad  pointed. 

The  fishes  belonging  to  these  genus  nearly  appnadi 
the  UmbriiUBf  eaccqpt  in  tfieir  lengthened  eaudil  fin  • 
fron  the  8citmm  fhey  aae  diatinguiBhed  by  their  tooiM 
pseopercale.    They  am  all  vatavea  of  the  Indian  Sen. 

Of  Bkioh's  L.  jiauyMom  Cofater  makes  a  dbtiact 
genua. 

See  Bioofa*  lafc%siqgiia  •  Sehnoder;  Omei;£eg» 
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Oeognphi-       LONDON,  the  Metropolis  of  the  British  Empin, 
cal  position,  stands  in  61°  31'  North  latitude,  and  5' 37"  West  longi- 
tude fmm  the  Observatory  at  GreenwictL.    Its  relative 
distances  from  the  priAcipal  Cities  of  £Uimi^  ane  nearly 
IS  follows;  t)iz« 

Miles. 

From  Amsterdam 1§0  W. 

Berlin    540  W. 

Constanlinople 1660  N.  N.  VF, 

Copenhagen 610  S.  W. 

Dublin 838  S.  E. 

Edinburgh 895  S. 

Lisbon 850  N.N.E. 

Madrid 860  N.  E.E. 

Moscow 1160  E  S.  E. 

Paris 225  N.N.W. 

Petersburg 1140  S.W. 

Rome 950  N.N.W. 

Stockholm 750  S.  W. 

Vicuna S20  N.  W. 


Sits. 


It  is  situated  about  sixty  miles  West  from  the  sea,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  ;  the  mean  width  of  which  at 
London  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  its  average 
depth  about  twelve  feet.    The  Northern  bank  slopes 
gently  upward,  and  its  soil  is  chiefly  gravel  and  clay, 
with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sand.     On  the  Southern 
fiide,  the  surface  is  almost  uniformly  flat.  The  buildings 
on  the  Northern,  or  Middlesex  shore,  follow  the  natural 
bend  of  the  river,  and  rise  somewhat  amphitheatrically 
from  East  to  West,  stretching  Northward  on  an  average 
length  to  three  miles  from  the  river ;  and  those  on  the 
Southern,  or  Surrey  side,  forming  the  chord  of  the  semi- 
circle, penetrate  Southward  to  an  extent  varying  from 
one  to  three  miles.    Tlie  length  of  this  vast  aggregate, 
from  East  to  West,  i.  e.  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Mile 
End  or  Poplar,  may  be  taken  at  seven  miles  and  a  half. 
Its  circumference  may  be  estimated  at  thirty  miles,  and 
ks  area,  extending  over  11,520  square  acres,  of  which 
the  river  occupies  1120,  is  about  twenty  miles.     These 
data  will  enable  the  curious  in  such  matters  to  compare 


its  magnitude  with  those  of  tha  most  celtbnted  Citia 
of  ancient  or  modem  time&  But  in  tliis  area  we  ii» 
dude  not  only  London,  strictly  speaking,  but  Westmii' 
ater,  Sttuthwark,  and  many,  once  villages  of  Middlaa 
and  Surrey,  now  forming  continuous  lines  of  stxeeU. 

Fashion  aad  convenience  have  united  to  furnish  otker  Di^iA 
modes  of  designating  the  several  |iarts  of  this  colossal  Tx  Vtf 
mass.  Thus  the  ideal  line,  which  is  progressively  moiiog  ^^ 
more  and  more  Westerly,  separates  the  world  d  fashiM 
from  the  world  of  business.    Were  we  to  fix  its  positioa 
in  the  year  1830,  we  should  commence  it  at  Westmiosttf 
Bridge,  continue  it  Northward  to  the  Regent's  Fuk, 
aad,  assuming  it  as  a  diameter,  describe  a  semidide 
Westward,  which  would  include  the  Court,  the  Palaoeii 
and  the  chief  residences  of  the  ^Nobility  and  world  d 
fashion.     This  oonstitutes  the  Wed,  End, 

The  Cityy  so  called,  includes  the  most  andeotudivi^ 
central  division  of  the  Metropolis.  It  is  rapidly  boQg 
depopulated ;  t.  e.  the  diief  traders  and  merchaoli 
occupy  merely  countinp^-houses  and  warehooaes  io  the 
City,  and,  in  proportion  as  wealth  accumulaie^  flo* 
towards  the  Western  regions  of  fashion. 

In  the  East  Endare^und  the  Docks  and  war^oosei  T^bt 
connected  with  ship-building  and  commerce, and  efo}^ 
collateral  branch  of  naval  traffic. 

Southiiark,  or  the  Borovgh^  en  the  Southern  baakSca^ 
of  the  Thames,  the  tram  Tiberim  of  London,  abonodi 
with  huge  manufactories,  breweries,  iron-feuodeneS| 
glass-housea,  &c.  It  is  the  abode  chiefly  of  worluaei^ 
labourers,  and  the  lower  classes  of  Society ;  but  iato^ 
spersed  with  some  considerable  buildings.  Hospital^ 
Prisons,  and  <:hari table  foundations.  ^^ 

The   City  of  Weatwinster,  including  the  Houses  of  ^^^ 
Lords  and  Commons,  the  Law  Courts^  Boyal  Palaoeii 
and  many  Government  offices,  may  be  desigaaledLf 
excellence,  as  the  Court  end  of  London. 

The  remaining  portion  can  hardly  be  dasiified,  (x 
specifically  denominated.  It  is  that  uon-descript  acca^ 
mulation,  whose  progressivenesa  aeema  without  eodiei 
Streets,  CrescentP,  Polygons,  Terraces,  and  Squares,  oc- 
cupying the  Northern  portions  of  the  Metropalis.  «lc^ 
the  line  of  the  New  Road,  and  touching  on  eit' 
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VOSJXnx.  ^  exteMive    Farisbeft  of  CUrkeswdU,  Si.  Pancras 
\m\r-*.''  and  M«aryleb«ie,  on  the  laUct  of  wbtck  we  enter  the 
territoriea  of  the  West  £b4,  tereiinalcd  oa  the  North 
by  tbe  amphitbc'aire  of  pelacea  which  skiita  and  beautifiea 
the  Regeal^a  Park. 
Streetj  and      On  the  nearest  computaiion  al  the  preaetttday  (1830) 
louses.       LondoD  ceataina  JdO  S(|ttarea  and  aboal  £K)0a84reeis  Janes, 
rows,  alleys*  courts,  Ac.  ;  the  houaea  ia  which  are  aaid  U> 
amount  to  170.000.     Allowin^i^  the  lowest  ratio  of  one 
fiunily,  eoaaistiag  of  five  inhabitants,  to  each  house,  it 
PbpulitioD,  wottld  ^yfe  a  population  of  850,000  permanent  occu- 
panta  of  booses*     But  the  average  must  be  considerably 
increased,  by  the  perpetual  influx  of,  at  least,  100>000 
strangers,  the  numberless  houses  occupied  by  several 
families,  hotels,  lodgings,  &c.     Accordingly,  the  Par- 
liamentary census  of  1821,  the  latest  authentic  docu- 
ment to  which  we  can  refer,  furnishes  the  following 
Particulars;  vig. 

InhKbitanU. 

London  within  the  walla 50,174 

London  without  the  walls 6^;iC0 

Weatminater  and  its  Liberties 189,08& 

S»iUhwark     85^906 

Fimbury  Divmout   exclusive  of  Friarn 
Bamet,  Finchley,  Uomsey,  and  Stoke- 

Newington 110,127 

Holbom  Division 276,630 

Parish  of  Bermondsey 25,235 

Pariih  of  Lambeth 67,639 

Pariah  of  Ntwin^ton  BuMa 33,047 

Pariah  of  RotherhUhe 12,523 

Totoer  Division • 291,650 

TotaL...    1,200,274 

The  portion  of  the  Metropolis  on  the  Middlesex 
side  of  the  Thames^  which  may  be  empiwtieaHy  called 
liondoa,  is  traversed  from-  East  to  West  by  twa  pfincipal 
rangea  of  streets,  whteK  mider  aereral  naiiies>  aad  run- 
min^  sometrniea  parallel  to  each  other,  ibrni  linea  of 
reference,  which  greatly  ftunlitate  both  the  aoeesa  to  and 
acquaintance  with  the  secondary  streets  and  acctkma.. 
The  Southern  line  commences  at  St^  Jamea'a  in  FaU 
Mall,  continaes  through  Charing  Cn>88,the  Strand,  Fleet 
Street,  St  Paufa  Church-yand,  Watlmg  Street,  Cannon 
Street,  East  Cheap,  to  Ike  Tower,  ita  deviation  from  a 
right  h'ne  is  ineonsiderable,  and  ita  length  nearly  font 
milea.  ThoNovthevn  Kne  eonnnences  at  Bayswater, 
and  passes  through  Oxfovd  Street,  Holbom,  Newgate 
Street,  Cheapnide,  Comhin,Leadenhall  Street,  and  White- 
chapel,  to  Mile-£nd«  The  undulation  of  this  also  ia 
trifling,  and  ita  course  at  least  six  miles.  Of  the 
aecendary  streets,  the  most  lemarkable  Ibr  length, 
crowded  thoronghfare,  and  shof^bnaincss,  aiio 

BIshopsgate  Street length  1045 

Piccadilly. I594 

Regent  Street,  (including  PortUnd  Plaee,)  .   1732 

Great  Surrey  Street 1 193 

Tottenham  Court  Road 1177 

Whitechapel   1280 

Few  thingrs  more  strongly  characterise  this  immense 
City,  than  the  excellence  of  its  carriage  and  footways. 
Persons  who  have  endured  the  torture  of  a  Parisian 
troUoir,  or  narrowljf  escaped  being  ridden  over  in  its 
narrow,  vile  chauaaeea^  must  be  forcibly  struck  by  the 
superior  acoommodationa  aflbrded  to  the  London  pedes- 


trian. All  the  slreeta  of  London  are  paved  with  graai  LQHTDQlf 
regularity*  The  carriage-road  is  either  laid  with  cubes  >  ^^^^^^ 
of  granite*  accurately  jointed  and  embedded  in  clay,  or 
else  Macadamizad^ — a  term  now  rendered  familiar  in 
£nglish  orthoepy,  and  immortalizing  the  individual 
to  whose  energies  so  much  of  the  superiority  of  English 
roads  ia  attributable.  Macadamizing  is  greatly  in 
vogue  in  the  Squares  and  wider  outlets  of  the  West 
End,  but  it  seems  to  have  failed  in  the  narrower  and! 
more  cart-troddea  streets  of  tlie  City. 

The  number,  variety,  and  roagnificeBce  of  the  Squarea  Sqaarei. 
in  London  deserve  a  cursory  notice.     When  the  enor- 
mous value  of  ground  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  the 
consequently  enormous  rents  required  for  houses  ar- 
ranged in  that  form,  a  very  high  idea  of  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  derived  from  its  employ- 
ment.    The  largest  Square  in  London  is  Lincoln  a  Inn  Uneoln's 
FiddSy  its  area  being  computed  equal  to  the  base  of  the  Inn. 
Great  Pyramid,  t.  c  770  square  feet ;  but  the  tide  of 
fashion  having  long  set  Westward,  this  Square  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  members  of  the  legal  profession.     The 
College  of  Surgeons  forms  a  prominent  object  on  the 
Southern  side,  and  the  Eastern  is  adorned  (with  the  in- 
tervention of  a  Garden)    by  the  range  called  Stone 
Buildings,  part  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

RuMell  Square  is  nearly  equilateral,  each  side  being  Rasaell 
about  670  feet  long.  The  houses  ace  spacious.  It  Square, 
communicates  with  Bloomsbury  Square  by  a  street,  at 
the  Northern  extremity  of  which  is  a  colossal,  bronze 
statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  by  Westmacott» 
opposite  to  which,  at  the  Southern  end,  is  a  similar 
statue  of  Charles  James  Fox,  by  the  same  artist. 

Belgrave  Square,  begun  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Gros-  Belgnve 
venor  at  Pimlico  in  1835,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  S<inire. 
architectural  decoration. 

The  Squams  chiefly  distinguished  by  residences  of  Other 
the  Nobility  are  Berkley,  Cavendiah,  Grcavenor^  Hano-  Squares, 
«er,  St.  Jamda,  Manchester,  and  Portman  Squares ;  fbc 
n  more  detailed  account  of  which  we  must  refer  to  tha 
MB^  mecuma,  which  every  visitant  of  London  usually 
provides.  If  the  atranger  misses  in  these  the  frequently 
Miperbw  but  too  ofien  tawdry,  decorations  which  be* 
diaen  the  exteriors  of  the  Hotels  and  Palazzi  of  Franca 
and  Italy,  let  him  contrast  the  solid  grandeur,  the  rich- 
ness and*  sumptuousness,  the  inconceivable  and  innu- 
merable appliances  of  luxury  and  comfort  which  these 
town-dweliinga  of  the  English  Nobility  unfold  to  the 
&voured  guests  and  he  will  soon  acquiesce  in  the  manr 
lier  taste  and  sounder  refinement,  which  prefers  tha 
substance  to  the  shadow. 

Within  the  last  seven  years  the  use  of  Coal  Gas  instead  G**  lighti, 
of  oil  inUghtingthe  streets  and  public  edifices  of  London, 
has  become  almost  universal.  The  superior  brilliancy 
and  steadiness  of  its  flame,  and  its  less  liability  to  ex- 
tinction by  wind  or  rain,  ensure  it  a  preference  in  all 
external  illuminations.  And  in  all  the  greater  gas 
establishments,  it  undergoes  a  purifying  process,  which* 
with  ordinary  precaution,  renders  it  a  safe  and  delightful 
appendage  to  the  theatre,  the  shop,  the  church,  and 
even  the  dwelling-house.  The  principal  Gas  Companies  Ou  Com* 
which  supply  the  Metropolis  are  the  London,  the  City,  the  PAoie'* 
Sooth  London,  the  Imperial,  and  the  London  Portable 
Gas  Companies.  The  consumption  of  coals  in  the  three 
first>named  of  these  Companies  amounts  to  33,700  chal- 
drons per  annum ;  and  their  length  of  main  pipe  extends 
nearly  two  hundred  miles,  communicating  with  more 
than  40»000  huDpa» 
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miyr^rTkiJ^it.\  '7.iv»-':*s>r;  i'vt  iis^  ere*  lapcsiL  &: 

t//   dM  ^AeanSm/tm  umi  tiae  eosaMqncaa  iotbii  cf  a 

Ui.W/*^C'U.     TVre  if  not  a  ctrwt.  b 

tl^«  YSAt  Mt^Tci^Aif,  vfak&  if  BCA  pcrfancadL  to  » 

eovimriaKaJet  In  cfoe  or  nore  dbisas 
»em^rr%t  which  a^a  tmji^j  ihtwa^n 
tunnel t,  aDd  u!tifn«telT  dnfuripe  tbnr  cobi 
r9%i  rtctrffUcht  %tA  unrrenaJ  sotreDt  of  i^oBOca  s 
ptintj««,  the  taii^j  Tbamet. 
WitirCi»  fymdr/n  it  plentffoIlT  thoosli  not  tctt  pvcij  iqppried 
f*"^  with  water.  Tlie  New  Bi\  er  CompuiT  wvs  ineorponaed 
under  Jamef  L  in  1619.  Mr.  Hii;;fa  Middleton,  a  goad- 
amitlj  and  citizen  of  London,  after  manj  obatractioBi^ 
aaeceeded  in  conrejing  a  stream  from  a  ipriop  at 
Chadwell,  near  Ware,  20  miles  from  fiondon,  by  a  de- 
▼iou«  oourM  of  40  miles  in  length,  terminating  in  two 
capadoos  basins,  which  oorer  fire  arrea«  and  arcnge 
10  feet  in  depth.  These  resenroirs  are  SS  feel  above  low- 
water  mark,  but  by  means  of  sjphims  and  ateam-engint* 
water  can  be  raised  60  feet  abore  that  level  Hie  fill- 
lowing  is  a  Tabolar  view  of  the  water  sapplicd  to  the 
inliaf^fan's  of  London.  It  is  diiefl  j  cooTeyed  bj  main 
and  branch  pipes  of  cast  metaU  wfaicfa  communicate 
with  the  booaes  by  leaden-pipes  of  aa  nieh  diameter. 

,.  .         fttUam  li  mtim 

New  Rirer  Company  supplies 

daihr 67,000  with  13.000,000 

Ra*t  f>md/m  Water  Works  . .   42,000 6,000,000 

We«l  Mkldle^es 15,000 2,250,000 

Chelsea  Water  Works 12,400 1,760,000 

€inti4  Junction 7,700  ....  2,800,000 

f^amf^eth 16.000 1,244,000 

Ikffith  Lrmdon,  or  Vauxhall « •  10,000  . .  •  •  1,000,000 

Southwark  7,000 720,000 

ToUl  . .  .   177,100  28.774/MM> 

M,  Dupin  observes,  that  the  water  distributed  by  one 
of  the^e  Companies  (ft lie  New  River  Company)  costs 
ilie  crmsumer  aliout  2d,  for  ewerj  6,900  pints.  And 
ttiat  the  system  of  pipes,  fur  Water  and  Gas  lighting 
Jointly,  stretches  out  in  a  line  exceeding  400  leagues  in 
eitrnt,  fjeneath  the  pavement  of  London. 
rail*  pii^l  {^  Miifncienttv  abundant,  but  most  extravagantly 

dear  in  fxindon.  Coah  being  the  staple  of  England's 
cossting  iruAe,  can  lje  brought  to  the  mouth  of  the 
rlv^r  Thflmes  for  comparatively  moderate  cost.  But 
by  certain  local  reguliitions,  there  are  enormous  duties 
levied  on  all  coals  coming  to  the  Port  of  London ;  and 
duties,  amounting  almost  to  contraband^  on  coals  con- 
vcvhI  I)v  Inland  navigation  or  otherwise.  The  average 
priri*  of  conls  in  I/ondon,  winter  and  summer,  is,  to  the 
consumer,  aliout  40f.  per  chaldron  of  28^  cwt.  About 
2,000,000  chaldrons  per  annum  are  consumed  in  Mid- 
dl<*Nrx  and  Hurrey,  nnd,  considering  the  vast  supplies 
requlr<«d  for  the  steam-engines  and  manufactures  of 
t/oiifloti,  pcrliiips  nrarly  two-thirds  of  that  quantity  are 
d<*voittfl  t(i  till*  MctropoliH  nionc.  The  coals  brought 
to  the  liondnn  niiirkct  arc  chiefly  from  Newcastle,  in 


X-jTmuHiseramL  s  sasaaag  ULaidK  to  4e  nriier  of  LOIT 
49l»:      Ti«eu»CHi:rr.<rcksigesli«««  Mdy  ealM 
jir-a.  :ae  waaaam  mE  tut  LnUbiaiv:  awd  aoaeof  tiM 
eii«:  irimneasBi  af  scl^ 

the 
rftfce 

liooioo  I  ^""^"y  «*^ 

S^iWO,000  gallon. 

--•••    ILOOO  toos. 

13,000  ditto. 

1,000.000  qaaotcn. 

isofaffca^inm. 1S/N»,000  qowtera kwni.' 

By  a  retczB  fram  the  Cora  Eicka^e  it  aypeMi  that 
of  Brinsb  aad  frrcigw  coib  smI  fioyr  iit 
lit  Jowe.  ISSe,  was  m  iiDows  : 

295.107 

430LS»dittou 

Koor ITa^Oat  cwfa. 

FotcigB  fihio: 

Wbot 81429  4BWtcn» 

Oata iai,S4S  ditto. 

The  avenge  price  of  wbcaft  was  Mk.7£  per  quarter, 
and  the  doty  Ml  SdL  ThA  of  orti  ifli.  6^  JMjg 
7a.9dL 

The  vahie  of  poultry  aBmaDy  ensBBed,  amcrants 
to  nearly  XSO,000.  adnive  of  gana^  tlw  supply  of 
wfaich  is  variable. 

Hie  principal  nnrket  for  live  cattle  is  ai  SmiO^fiM^  Ifirka 
held  every  Monday  and  Tfaorsday.  Tin  nailuts  for 
ooantry-killed  cattle,  pigs,  and  poaltry,  am  LtmimkidU 
(where  skins  and  leather  alao  are  eidosivalf  sold ;) 
Ntx^aU  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays,  and  Ridsys;  and 
FUti,  now  Arrtng^  MaHuit  rdwiit  on  a  )a|feiMale» 
and  opened  in  1829. 

The  supply  of  froit  and  vegetables  is  eqpsniy  abim- 
dant.  The  chief  mart  is  Coani/  Gardani  arhoje  sangea 
of  handsome  shops  have  lately  been  ereelsd-  dn  the 
esUte  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  To  furnish  ths  dsmand 
of  this  hoge  Metropolis,  there  are  at  least  two  Aoosand 
acres  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  LondoB  os^tiniially 
under  spade-cultivation  as  kitehen-gardens ;  which,  by 
judicious  management,  yield  an  interminable  sucoessioa 
of  valuable  esculents.  Besides  which,  a  large  propoi^ 
tion  of  Essex  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  potatoes ;  and 
Scotland  and  Ireland  furnish  large  quantities  alao  ia 
coasting  vessels.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  coat 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  consumed  annually  in  Londcm^ 
exceeds  one  million  sterling.  The  fruit-g^ardens*  alt- 
elusive  of  those  belonging  to  private  residences,  are 
computed  to  occupy  about  3000  acres,  chiefly. on  th^ 
banks  of  the  Thames  in  Surrey  and  Middlesex* 

Few  cities  in  the  world  are  more  abundantly  supplied 
than  London  with  fish  of  every  description  and  choice 
quality.  But  owing  to  local  regulations,  and  the  whole- 
sale trade  being  confined  to  one  market,  most  Incoii* 
veniently  situated  for  the  bulk  of  the  population,  the 
purchase  of  fish  at  Billingsgate  aflRirda  the  retidl 
dealers  a  plea  for  considerably  enhancing  the  prioe  at 
the  fish-shops.    Turbot  and  brill  of  the  finest  quality 
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0NDON.  are  procurtd  from  the  coast  of  Holland;  salmon  in 
'  piofusion  from  the  great  rivers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  occasionally  from  the  Thames ;  mackerel,  codfish, 
lobsters,  and  oysters  from  the  river  mouth.  A  calculation^ 
for  the  perfed  accuracy  of  which  we  give  no  voucher, 
but  which  certainly  approximates  to  truth,  makes  the  sup- 
ply of  fish  at  Billingsgate,  in  the  year  1828,  as  follows: 

Fresh  salmon 45,446 

IMaice,  skate,  &c 50,754  bushels. 

Turbot 87,958 

Cod  (fresh) 447,180 

Herrings 8,836,407 

Haddocks 482,498  ' 

Mackerel 3,076,700 

Lobsters 1,954,600 

And  the  number  of  fishing-vessels  engaged  in  famish- 
ing this  supply,  was  registered  in  the  same  year  at 
3827. 

The  consumption  of  AU  and  Porter  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  following  facts.    It  appears  by  the 
annual  statement  of  the  London  brewers,  for  the  year 
ending  July  5th,   1830,  that  the  quantity  of  Porter 
brewed  by    the  ten    principal    houses    amounted   to 
1,077,285  barrels.    In  1807,  the  quantity  returned  by 
iwdve  principal  brewers  was  1,102,289  barrels.     The 
ale  annually  brewed  by  the  six  principal  ale-brewers 
amounts  to  about  80,000  barrels.     Still  the  consump- 
tion of  malt  liquor  has  decreased  within  the  last  thnee 
years,  for  in  1827  the  quantity  returned  by  the  ten  prin- 
cipal brewers  was  1,129,772  barrels.    The  decrease  is 
owing,  perhaps,  partly  to  the  deteriorated  quality ;  for  it 
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appears  that  while  the  quantity  actually  brewed  through  LONDON, 
out  England  amounted,  during  the  last  ten  years,  to  v^-v*^*^ 
6,170,000  barrels,  the  actual  quantity   of  malt  used 
decreased  annually  in  a  remarkable  degree.  But  besides 
this,  the  comparative  cheapness,  and  more  rapid  excita- 
tion produced  by  ardent  spirits,  especially  that  delete- 
rious compound  called  English  gin,  have  induced  the  Ardent 
most  destructive  habits  of  intemperance  ^mopg  the  *pi^^« 
lower  classes.    During  the  last  session  of  Parliament 
(1880)   a  Beer  Bill  has  passed,  purporting  to  in- 
crease the  tacilities  of  ude  and  lower  the  pric^  of  beer. 
It  is  stated  that  there  ore  about  lUOOO  publif -houses, 
i.  -e.  houses  for  the  sale  of  {beer  and  spirituous,  liquor^, 
in  Lbndon  alone,  averaging  a  profit  of.  20  to  30  per 
cent  upon  the  property  vested  in  them.     Ttie  total 
consun^ott  of  gin  in  London  has  risen. during, the  last 
two  years  from   18,000,000  to  24,000,000  gallons! 
This  maddening  beverage  is  retailed  to  the  consumers 
at  the  a:veragetate  of  lOt.  ^  per  gaUon* 

The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  London  is 
considerably  abote  that  of  the  mean  temperature  of  Climtte. 
Middlesex  or  the  adjoining  Counties.  It  is  generally 
humid,  linble  to  sudden  variations,  and  occasionally  to 
fogs  of  extraordinary  density  during  the  Winter  months. 
The  mean  temperature  is  51^  9'  Fahrenheit.  The  ex- 
treme range  of  the  thermometer  may  be  taken  in 
January,  1795,  when  it  sank  to  88^  below  zero,  and  in 
July,  1806,  when  it  rose  to  94?  in  the  shade.  The 
barometer  averages  29^  inches. 

The  ibUowing  is  a  Meteorolc^cal  TaUe  for  1829. 
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A  considerable  paH  of  the  Metropolis,  viz.  the  City 
i»f  Westminster  and  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  is 
below  the  level  of  the  highest  water-mark.  The  most 
elevated  sites  on  the  Middlesex  portion  are  as  follows : 

Bemers  Street,  Oxford  Street, 74    3{*2'*'^'^ 

North  end  of  Regent  Street 76    0 

North  end  of  Qeveland  Street,  Fitz- 

Toy  Square 80  10 

And  the  lowest  is  South  end  of  King^ 

Street,  Westminster ,  .     5    6 

The  soil  in  general  sound  and  dry,  the  sewers  and 
drains  which  convey  away  all  impuriUes,  the  broad  tide- 
current  of  the  Thames,  the  wholesome  and  abundant 


supply  of  provisions,  and  the  precautions  forcleanlinfss^ 
combine  to  render  London,  perhaps,  the  healthiest 
Metropolis  in  the  world.  The  average  dnretion  of 
human  life  has  increased  with  the  improvements  in 
domestic  economy,  insomuch  that  the  rates  of  premiums 
on  life-insurances  have  univeraally  been  lowered.  The 
diseases  of  London  are  in  nowise  peculiar  io  it  as  a 
City.  Those  of  a  cutaneous  nature  are  comparatively 
rare.  Many  result  from  the  nature  df  the  employment 
in  manufactures  of  various  kinds  ;  othera  are  the  off- 
spring of  intemperance.  Casualties  will  always  bear 
proportion  to  the  multitudes  congregated  and  in  per- 
petual movement  through  crowded  streets,  or  employed 
in  dangerous  laboura.  The  admirable  and  humane 
provisions  made  to  g^ard  against  or  remedy  those  evils» 
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LONDON,  will  better  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Surgical  asid 

^^^^v^*^  Medical  Establishments. 

Mortality,  The  annual  mortality  in  London,  which  in  the  year 
1700  was  as  one  in  twenty-five,  may  now  be  taken  at 
one  in  thirty-eig^t  persons.  Hie  number  of  deutha 
IS  greatest  in  infancy,  and  mostly  of  those  under  two 

Births.  years  of  ajje.  The  number  of  births  entered  in  the 
Baptismal  Regfisters  of  the  153  Parishes  into  which 
London  is  divided,  amounted,  in  the  year  ending  Decent 
ber  15th,  1829,  to 

Males  13,764       Females  13»354      Total  27,118. 

Buriild.  The  number  of  reentered  buriaia  in  the  sanw  year  was 

Males  12,015       Females  11,509      Total  29,524. 

Whenof  have  died. 

Under  two  years  of  age €71^ 

Between  tv»  and  Ave 2947 

f^e  and  ten 1(H.9 

Ten  and  twenty 949 

Twenty  and  thirty l^M 

Thirty  and  forty 1909 

Forty  and  ftfty 9998 

Fiay  and  sixty 9994 

Sixty  and  seventy 2158 

Seventy  and  eighty 1849 

Eighty  and  ninety 749 

Ninety  and  one  hundred.  96 

One  hundred  and  one*. ..  1 

Otie  huadred  and  eiglit.  *  9 

The  burials  in  1829  exceeded  those  reported  in  1828  by 
1815. 

The  Table  of  Baptisms  does  not  include  the  children 
of  Dissenters  from  the  Establishment.  It  was  stated 
in  a  meeting  lately  held  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
grand  National  Cemetry  in  I^ndon,  that  the  annual 
interments  amounted  to  about  40,090. 

Ciml  Govemmeni. — ^The  chief  civic  officer  of  London 

LordMayor.  is  the  Lord  Mayor,  annually  elected  from  among  the 
Aldermen  on  the  29th  September.  The  powers  and  pri- 
vileges of  this  officer  are  very  extensive. 

Aldermen.  The  Court  of  ASdermen  consists  of  twenty-six  mem- 
bers. They  are  chosen  for  lifii  by  the  householders  of 
the  twenty-six  Wards  into  which  the  City  is  divided  ; 
each  being  the  representative  of  a  several  Ward.  They 
are  properly  the  subordinate  governors  of  their  respective 
Wards,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
preside  in  the  Courts  of  Wardmote  for  the  redress  of 
minor  grievances^  removing  nuisances,  &c.  assisted  by 
one  or  more  Deputies,  nominated  by  them  from  the 
Common  Council  of  the  respective  Wards.  Such  as 
have  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor,  become  J  ustices  of 
the  Quorum,  and  all  others  are  Justices  of  the  Peace 
within  the  City. 

Sheriffs.  The  Sheriffi^  two  in  number,  are  annually  chosen  by 

the  Livery,  or  general  assembly  of  the  freemen  of 
London.  They  are  styled  Sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  and  there  is  a  curious  complexity  in  the 
arrangement,  which  requires  two  Sheriffs  for  London, 
although  the  two  jointly  make  but  one  fbr  Middlesex. 
As  the  jurisdictions  are  considerably  distinct,  if  either 
Sheriff  die  the  other  cannot  act  until  a  successor  be 
appointed.  When  once  elected,  they  are  compelled  to 
serve  under  a  penalty  of  ^400. 

CwZT  '^^  Common  Council  is  a  Court  consisting  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  representatives,  returned  by  twenty- 
five  of  the  Wards,  in  proportion  to  their  relative  extent ; 


the  twenty-sixth,  or  BniseWmrd  mHmi,  kebgwpi^  u»n 
sented  by  an  AMernian.     The  general  bomiees  of  thji  w2 
Court  is  to  legislate  for  the  internal  govemnent  of  tie  ^^^^ 
City,  its  police,  revenues,  Ae.    It  is  eouveaed  oalv  oa 
summons  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  wh(»  is  an  iatml 
member  of  llie  Courts  as  am  the  Aldermen  alsBk   Tki 
decisions  are,  as  in  other  assemhKest  depcadeit  ea  % 
majority  of  voices. 

The  Recorder  is  generally  »  banrieter  of  efuiience,  y^g^ 
appointed  for  life  by  the  Lord  Mayer  and  AHieiiDen,  ai 
principal  assistant  and  adviser  to  the  Clvie  Magistracy, 
and  one  of  the  Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  for 
which  services  he  is  remunerated  with  »  salary  of  ^2000 
per  annum  from  the  City  revenues. 

The  subordraate  officera  are  ih^ Chmnhedam,T(m^ 
Ckrk,  Common  Sergeant,  CUy  Rememhraneer,  Stnnl 
Rsarer,  &c.,  whose  respective  duties  it  would  be  tedioas 
and  needless  to  enumerate. 

The  Livery  of  London  is  the  aggregatiMifthe  mcn-iiiM 
bers  of  the  several  City  Companief,  of  which  there  an 
ninety-one,  embracing-  the  various  trades  of  fte  metro* 
pelia.  They  constitute  the  elective  body,  in  whom 
resides  the  election  not  only  of  ail  the  Civil  officers,  bat 
also  of  the  fonr  Jlfembers  who  represent  Ae  City  ia 
Parliament. 

The  local  jurisdiction  of  Westminster  is  partly  rested  foba 
in  Civil,  partly  in  Ecclesiastical  officers.  The  Wi^te, 
Steward,  usually  a  man  of  rank,  has  an  JJndet^Unari^ 
who  officiates  fbr  him,  and  is  generally  chairman  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions.  Next  in  dignity  and  office  are  the 
High  Bailiff  and  the  Deputy  Bailiff  whose  aathority 
resembles  that  of  a  Sheriff,  in  summoning  juries  and 
acting  as  returning  officers  at  the  election  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  of  whom  the  City  of  Westminster  raturns. 
two.  These  officers  are  chosen  by  the  Dean  and 
Ch«4>ter  of  Westminster,  and  appointed  fbr  lifi^  The 
inferior  officer*  are  the  High  Cotuiable  and  16  Bur 
getaea,  chosen  by  the  Coiirt-lcet. 

The  Borough  of  Southwark  ia  one  of  the  City  Waris,  Sjaim. 
and  denominated  BHdge  IVtard  BTithmd.  It  ia  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  A  Court  of 
Record  is  held  weekly  at  the  Town  Hall  by  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Steward,  and  also  a  Quarter  Sessiooa  for  the 
Borough  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldennea.  itretuns 
two  Members  to  Parliament. 

The  military  force  supplied  fay  London  comprises 
two  regiments  of  milttia,  amoimtiiig  to  2300  mta,  whom 
the  City  is  authorised  to  raise  by  ballot ;  the  officers 
being  appointed  by  the  Commieeioners  of  the  Kio^s 
Lieutenancy  for  the  City  of  Laadim,  according  toaPv' 
liamentary  Act  in  1794. 

The  last  year  (1829)  has  witnessed  the  almost  entire  W» 
remodeiling-  of  the  ancient  system  of  Ptiiee  and  nifwy 
watch.     These   latter  guardians  of  the  pahie  «eie 
heretofore  appointed  by  the  several  Waid^i  in  fte  Wtf 
district,  and  by  the  Rirochial  a«ihoritic»  in  othtr  p«<» 
of  the  Metropolis.     But  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  has       . 
established  a  body  of  Metropolitan  Police^  *****^u!f!^ 
and   disciplined   somewhat  like  the  gem  damerii»^l^, 
France,  and  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  Board,  con- 
sisting of  three   Commissioners,  who  superialflid  iu« 
are   responsible   for   all  acts   of  their  inferiors,    a* 
Metropolis  being  subdivided  into  aectioas,  each  om  ■ 
station  or  watchhouse,  and  a  Company  of  Police,  consist- 
ing of  i  superintendent,  4  inspectors,  1#  sergeants,  «»* 
144  police  constables.     They   are  dressed  ia  *  Wot 
semi-military  uniform,  and  are  on  duty  at  all  hovth 
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^JTOK)!^.  ■'g'**  •^  ^"y*     This  new  Police  commenced  its  duties 
^'■V^^  wi  several  of  the  parishes  of  Westminster  on  September 
*W,  1829,  and  is  {ci'&<liially  heing  extended  to  the  other 
fetriets.     The  present  number  employed  is  estimated 
%Pttlice.  at  5000  men.     But  the  City  retains  its  special  esta- 
blishments, under  the  control  of  its  own   magistracy. 
It  comprises    marshalmen,    day   and   nigiit    patrols, 
constables,  watchmen,  anci   street-keepers,   altogether 
tmounting  to  800  or  900  men,  appointed  by  the  several 
Wards. 
Nfei  The  principal  City  Police  Offices  are  at  the  Mansion 

**  Home  and  Guildhall,  where  Aldermen  preside  in  rota- 
tion. In  the  districts  not  within  the  City  jurisdiction 
ftmrt  are  eight  different  Offices,  presided  over  by  twenty- 
term  stipendiary  magistrates,  usnally  selected  from 
amonj^  the  barristers,  each  having  an  annual  salary  of 
£600,  except  the  chief  or  Bow  Street  chief  magistrate, 
whose  salary  is  i^l200  per  annum.  To  each  Office  arc 
mttaciied  from  eight  to  twelve  constables.  There  are 
slsD  100  foot-patrols,  and  in  Winter  54  horse-|)atrols, 
the  fermer  continnally,  the  latter  only  by  night,  protect- 
fii|^  the  streets  and  environs  of  the  Metropolis.  Inde- 
pemlent  of  these  is  the  Thames  Police^  established  in 
17989  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property  con- 
nected with  the  shipping  from  Vauxhall  Bridge  to 
Woolwich,  The  chief  office  is  at  Wapping,  and  the 
fmpottance  of  such  an  establishment  may  l)e  estimated, 

5  considering  that  there  are  upwards  of  13,000  vessels 
Tarions  sizes  engaged  on  this  river,  annually  dis- 
charging and  receiving  more  than  three  million  pack- 
Igm  of  goods  of  every  description. 

Hie  Courts  of  Law  and  The  Inws  of  Court  are 
wparately  noticed. 
•••-  The  chief  Prison  for  criminals  is  Nettgate  in  the  Old 

Bailey.  It  is  the  common  gaol  for  London  and  Middle- 
sex. Its  interior  is  divided  into  three  principal  stations, 
one  for  convicts,  one  for  persons  imprisoned  for  fines 
and  misdemeanours,  and  persons  committed  and  await- 
ing trial,  and  a  third  for  prisoners  sentenced  to  death. 
^Ibe  number  of  its  inmates  varies  from  900  to  850.  It 
Itts  m  chape]  and  a  school ;  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
fhe  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Sheriffs  ;  and  has  a  governor, 
to  wliom  the  central  house  is  allotted  as  a  dwelling. 

The  Compter  is  situated  in  Giltspur  Street,  close  to 
Newgate,  and  destined  for  the  reception  of  vapprants 
Hid  persons  committed  previous  to  examination,  or  as 
t  House  of  Correction  for  the  confinement  of  persons 
•eitenced  to  hard  labour  or  imprisonment 

Cterktnwell  Prison^  in  Spa-fields,  receives  prisoners  of 
every  description  for  the  County  of  Middlesex.  Its 
4Venigie  number  of  inmates  is  about  200. 

The  Fleet  Pri8on,\i\  what  was  lately  Fleet  Market,  was 

origioany  a  place  of  confinement  for  those  who  came 

'VaSer  the   arbitrary   inflictions  of  the  Court  of  Star- 

Ounber.  It  is  now  a  general  receptacle  for  debtors  and 

pinions  guilty  of  what  Ls  technically  called  *'  contempt** 

^Jfthc  Court  of  Giancery.    It  is  intended  to  remove  this 

^''      la  nuisance  from  the  heart  of  the  Metrof)olis,  and 

build   a   substitute  in   St.  George's  Fields   in  the 

_  [|.     The  prison  usually  contains  250  indwellers, 

'■^  keeps  ward  of  about  60  out-])atients,  i.  c.  prisoners 

^vil«gcd  to  live  within  the  ryles,  extending  some  dis- 

tCNMrmrds  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  Fleet  Street 

King^i  Bench  Priwn  is  a  spacious   gaol  for 

-^Hora  and  minor  criminals.    It  has  about  200  separate 

^^rtnients  of  varying  grades  of  discomfort,  a  chapel, 

'^    (as  io  the  Fleet)  ranges  of  shops,  and  a  racket- 


court.    Its  "  rules*  or  **  liberties*  extend  a  conmderaUe 
way,  including  the  whole  of  St.  George's  Fields. 

The  other  prisons  of  note  are  in  Southwark,  f«c. 
Horsemonger  Lane^  or  the  Surrey  County  Gacri,  a  huge 
brick  edifice,  appropriated  to  felons  and  debtors ;  the 
Bormtgh  Comfker  for  various  classes  of  offenders ;  the 
New  Bridewell,  erected  in  18211,  near  Bethlehem  Hoe- 
pital,  as  a  House  of  correction,  in  which  the  prisoners  are 
chiefly  employed  at  the  tread-mill ;  and  the  Marshahea 
Prison,  in  Blackman  Street,  for  persons  committed  by 
the  Marshalsea  Court. 

The  principal  Houses  of  Correction  are  the  Bridtwett 
Hospital,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  for  dissolute  per- 
sons, idle  apprentices,  and  vagrants ;  Cold  Bath  FieUt, 
an  extensive  prison,  originally  constructed  on  the  plans 
of  Howard,  with  a  view  to  reformation  of  the  offenden 
by  solitary  confinement,  but  now  used  chiefly  as  a 
common  prison ;  and  The  Penitentiary  at  MUbank^  a 
spacious,  well-arranged  structure,  where  a  system  is 
pursued,  founded  on  humane  and  rational  principles, 
adopting  a  regular  classification,  and  encouraging  habits 
of  Religion  and  industry.  But  owing  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  unexplained  or  inexplicable,  this  system  has 
effected  comparatively  little  of  the  calculated  good ;  and 
the  Penitentiary,  from  its  unhealthy  situation,  is  likely 
to  be  ultimately  abandoned  altogether. 

The  EcdesiastirxU  division  of  London  comprises 
97  Parishes  within  the  walls, 
17  without, 

10  in  Westminster,  beside 
29  out-Parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey. 
It  contains  one  Cathedral,  (St  Paul's,)  one  Collegiate 
Church,  (Westminster  Abbey,)  130  Parish  Churches, 
and  70  Episcopal  Chapels,  nearly  200  places  of  worship 
belonging  to  Protestant  Dissenters ;  18  Churches  or 
Chapels  of  foreign  Protestants,  viz.  1  Armenian,  1 
Danish,  2  Dutch,  5  French,  7  German,  1  Swiss,  and 
1  Swedish ;  6  Meeting-houses  of  the  Friends,  (or  Qua* 
leers,)  10  British  Roman  Catholic  Chapels,  5  ditto  for 
foreigners  of  that  persuasion,  vis,  I  Bavarian,  1  French, 
1  German,  I  Sardinian,  1  Spanish ;  and  finally,  6 
Jewish  Synagopies,  one  of  which  is  for  Portuguese, 
and  another  for  German  Jews. 

Westminnter  Abbey  and  St  Paul's  Cathedral  are 
folly  described  in  our  Essay  on  Architect  use,  pp.  844, 
393. 

The  history  of  the  latter  magnificent  edifice  is  briefly 
told.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a  spacious  and  splendid 
Gothic  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  same  Saint,  and  d^ 
stroyed  beyond  reparation  in  the  great  fire  of  LondoB 
in  1666.  Tlie  design  of  the  present  structure  was  fur- 
nished by  the  celebrated  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  its  sole 
ardiitect  dnritig  the  85  years  which  were  required  for  its 
completion.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  his  hands  on 
the  21st  of  June,  1675,  and  the  last,  or  topstone  of  the 
lantern,  by  the  hands  of  his  son  10  1710.  One  master- 
mason,  Mr.  Thomas  Strong,  comptrolled  the  works,  and 
during  that  period,  the  See  of  Liondon  was  occupied 
by  one  Bishop,  Dr.  Henry  Compton.  It  covers  8{ 
acres  of  ground,  and  cost  about  one  and  a  half  million 
sterling. 

London  owes  not  meivly  its  magnilicent  Cathedral, 
but  fifty-three  other  ChurcAies,  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
among  which  are  some  eiquisite  specimens  of  ecclesi- 
astical architecture,  especiallv  St.  Stephen*s,  H^uUbrook^ 
St.  Dunstan's  in  the  Bad,  Si.  Brides,  Fleet  Street,  8i. 
Mary  It  Bow^  CHefffMide,  together  with  all  the  renova- 
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LONDON,  iionfi  of  WedminOer  Abbey  from  1698  to  172S,  the  late 
«^"V^^  Ctutom  House^  the  Monument  near  London  Bridge,  the 
superb  Greenwich  HoapUal^  the  modem  part  of  the  Palace 
of  Hampton  Courts  Chdsea  HoepiUd^  &c.  The  Church 
of  St.  Stephen'9,  Walbrook,  is  comparatively  unknown  to 
Englishmen,  but  was  one  of  the  first  objects  of  attrae 
iion  to  Canova  when  he  visited  London.  This  and  the 
three  other  Churches  above  named,  are  described  in  our 
EMeay  on  Arghitbcturb,  pp.  394, 395. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  if  we  were  to  attempt 
a  minute  description  of  the  various  Churches  remark- 
able for  architectural  beauty  in  London.  The  pious 
designs  of  Queen  Anne,  under  whose  auspices  it  was 
enacted,  in  1711,  that  fiily  new  Churches  should  be 
added  to  the  number  then  existing,  (it  having  been 
ascertained  that  above  200,000  persons  were  still  un- 
provided with  church-room,)  have  been  more  than 
paralleled  during  the  Regency  and  subsequent  reign  of 
George  IV.  The  multiplication  of  Churches  has  nearly 
kept  pace  with  the  rapid  extension  of  the  Metropolis. 
The  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  specific  purpose 
have  studded  every  Parish,  particularly  at  the  West  End, 
with  Houses  of  Prayer,  and  are  gradually  removing 
the  stigma  upon  an  opulent  Church-establishment,  that 
Religious  accommodation  was  unattainable  or  unpro- 
vided for  the  poor. 
Other  The  following  possess  much  architectural  beauty. 

Charchu.  St.  Martinis  in  the  Fields,  whose  magnificent  Corin- 
thian portico  is  now  opened  to  public  admiration  by  the 
improvements  in  progress  at  Charing  Cross.  St.  George\ 
Hanover  Square,  St,  George^s^  Bloonubury,  and  St. 
Marylebone  New  Church,  each  distinguished  by  a  stately 
portico ;  St.  PauTe,  Covent  Garden,  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones,  a  unique  specimen  of  tlie  massive  Tuscan  style. 
The  new  St  Pancraa^  Tavistock  Place,  an  exact  copy  of 
the  Erectheum  at  Athens.  These  also  are  noticed  in 
our  Eesay  on  ARCHrrECTURE.  Most  of  the  new  churches 
are  being  formed  into  district  churches,  the  large 
parishes  in  London  and  its  vicinity  being  divided,  to 
meet  the  Spiritual  wants  of  the  increasing  population. 
Sdacttion.  Taking  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  education  in 
London,  we  find  forty-five  free-schools  endowed  in  perpe- 
tuity for  educating  and  maintaining  nearly  4000  children^ 
seventeen  for  pauper  or  deserted  children,  and  about 
240  Parish  schools,  in  which  clothing  and  education 
are  supplied  to  about  12,000  children. 

The  chief  public  endowments,  of  the  first  description, 
are,  according  to  chronolog^'cal  date,  St  Paul's  School, 
Christ's  Hospital,  Westminster  School,  Merchant  Tailors' 
School,  and  the  Charter  House.    A  brief  notice  of  each 
is  subjoined. 
St.  P&uVa         SL  Pauti  School  is  a  handsome  modem  edifice  on  the 
School.        Eastern  side  of  St  Paul's  Church-yard,  rebuilt,  in  1822, 
upon  the  site  of  the  original  school  founded  by  Dr.  Colet, 
Dean   of  St  Paul's  in  1 509.     It  bestows  a  classical 
education  upon  153  pupils,  nominated  by  the  Court  of 
Assistants  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  who  are  the  trustees 
of  the  establishment.     On  leaving  school,  certain  ex- 
hibitions or  annual  stipends  for  seven  years,  are  allotted 
to  those  senior  students  who  enter  the  University. 
Chritft  Christ  $  Hospital  was   founded   by  Edward  VI.  in 

.tiofpttftl  1547.  .  The  original  establishment  was  much  enlarged 
by  Charles  II.,  and  it  now  is  calculated  to  accommodate 
about  1100  children  of  both  sexes,  who  are  clothed, 
.boarded,  and  educated  for  seven  years.  Some,  denomi- 
nated Grecians,  are  classically  prepared  for  the  Uni- 
versity ;  the  majority  receive  a  commercial  education, 


and  are  apprenticed  to  trades.  A  splendid  new  Dining  loki^Gk. 
Hall  was  erected  in  1825,  in  the  pointed  style  of  ardii-  ^«^v^ 
tecture.  This  school  covers  a  large  area,  and  its  doia- 
ters  are  a  very  extensive  and  commodious  exeicisiDg^ 
grround  in  wet  weather.  The  chief  entrance  is  fitmi  a 
street  called  Little  Britain,  the  Southern  entrance  is 
firom  Newgate  Street  The  governors  are  the  Loid 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London,  and  all  donors  of 
£\Q0,  These  have  the  right  of  nomination  when 
vacancies  occur.  An  accessary  establishment  for  the 
junior  children  is  maintained  at  Hertford, 

Westminster  School  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  Wotw. 
in  1560,  and  though  originally  intended  for  40  boys"'''^^ 
only,  who  are  the  scholars  on  the  foundation,  under  the 
name  of  King^s  (Queen's)  scholars,  it  receives  a  large 
number  of  other  pupils,  of  the  highest  rank  and  re- 
spectability. The  school^iouse  is  situated  in  little 
Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 

Merchant  Tailors  School,  to  which  are  attached  a  Vocbtt* 
Library  and  Chapel,  situated  in  Suffolk  Lane,  Cannon  Tukn* 
Street,  owes  its  name  and  foundation  to  the  Company  ^*^*^ 
of  Merchant  Tailors  in  156L     It  educates  about  300 
pupils  at  a  very  low  annual  payment,  several  of  whom 
are   annually  sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in 
which  the  Company  have  the  right  of  nomination  to  46 
fellowships. 

The  Charter  House^  or  properly  La  Chartreuse^  was  TW  Cte^ 
endowed  in  1611  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton  with  consider-  B««<> 
able  estates.  It  was  originally  a  Convent  of  Carthnsian 
Monks,  and  many  relics  of  its  ancient  architecture  still 
remain,  particularly  the  Chapel,  a  venerable  Gothic 
edifice.  The  scholars  on  the  foundation  are  boarded, 
clothed,  and  educated  either  for  the  University,  where 
they  receive  a  liberal  annuity  during  their  coHegiafte 
course,  or  else  are  apprenticed  to  commercial  houses. 
This  school  instructs  about  150  other  pupils  also,  besides 
those  on  the  foundation. 

Among  the  charitable  establishments  for  edacation 
may  be  noticed,  the  Freemasons*  Charity  for  female 
children ;  the  Welsh  School  for  indigent  Welsh  diil- 
dren  ;  the  Caledonian  Asylum  for  Scotch  children;  tlie 
Clergy  Orphan  School,  St  Johns  Wood  Road;  the 
Benevolent  Society  of  St.  Patrick,  for  indigent  Irish 
children,  &c.  All  of  these  are  supported  by  volontary 
contributions,  as  are  also 

Hie  Parochial  Schods,  which  usually  provide  dolb- 
ing  and  elementary  instruction  for  the  poor  diildren 
of  the  respective  parishes.  The  annual  assembly  of 
these  schools  in  the  vast  area  of  St  Paul's,  on  the  fini 
Thursday  in  June,  is  a  spectacle  of  no  ordinary  intercrt 
to  the  benevolent  mind. 

The  Central  National  School,  under  the  direction  and  Mfi* 
patronage  of  the  National  School  Society,  stands  in  " ' 
Baldwin's  Gardens,  Gray's  Inn  Lane.  It  has  about  forty 
subsidiary  schools  in  London,  together  educating  about 
20,000  children,  of  both  sexes,  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  as  contained  in  the  Bible  and  formukiics 
of  the  Established  Church,  the  heads  of  which  are  its 
patrons  and  supporters.  The  principle  adopted  is  that 
of  mutual  instruction  introduced  from  India  by  Dr.  BdL 

The  British  and  Foreign  School  Soeieiy  has  its 
central  school  in  the  Borough  Road,  where  500  boy* 
and  300  girls  receive  education  on  the  plan  of  Joaepk 
Lancaster,  similar  in  many  points  to  that  of  Dr.  Bell» 
but  excluding  all  formularies  of  Religious  faith.  It  has 
43  schools  in  London,  and  educates  about  12^000 
children  of  both  sexes. 
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The  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Metropolis,  maintained 
like  the  foregoing,  by  voluntary  bounty,  and  taught  by 
about  5000  gratuitous  teachers,  afford  the  advantages 
of  Religious  and  moral  instruction  on  Sundays  to  be- 
tween 60,000  and  70,000  children. 

Amongst  the  most  distinguished  Religious-charitable 
Societies  are  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge^  founded  in  1699  ;  and  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  incorporated  in  1701,  both 
of  which  are  especially  under  the  patronage  of  the  esta- 
blished clergy,  and  eminently  useful  by  the  circulation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  sending  forth  qualified  mis« 
aionaries,  particularly  to  the  British  American  settle- 
mtBts*  and  the  distribution  of  well-selected  Religious 
books  and  tracts. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  owes  its  existence  to  one 
humane  individual,  Mr.  Thomas  Coram,  by  whose  per- 
severance and  liberality  it  ultimately  became  a  char- 
tered institution,  in  the  year  1739,  having  for  its  object 
**  the  maintenance  and  education  of  exposed  and  de- 
■tffted  young  children."  It  is  a  spacious  building, 
situated  on  the  East  side  of  Brunswick  Square,  capable 
of  accommodatinif  200  children  of  both  sexes.  The 
chapel  forms  a  pnncipal  source  of  its  revenues,  which, 
incloding  dividends  on  funded  property,  rents,  pro- 
duce of  work,  &c.  amount  to  nearly  ^^14,000  per  annum. 
The  Lambeth  Asylum  is  solely  for  Female  Orphans^  and 
is  similarly  supported,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale ; 
it  was  instituted  in  1785,  and  rebuilt  in  1825.  The 
London  Orphan  Asylum^  founded  in  1813,  and  entirely 
supported  by  voluntary  subscription,  is  situated  at  Clap- 
ton, near  Hackney.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating 
900  children  of  both  sexes. 

The  Magdalen  Asylum^  in  Blackfriars  Road,  the 
London  Female  Penitentiary^  at  Pentonville,  the 
Chiordian  Society^  and  the  Lock  Hospital  Asylum, 
are  houses  of  refuge  for  that  unhappy  class  of  females 
which  abound  in  every  metropolis. 

Hie  De^fand  Dumb  Asylum,  in  the  Kent  Road,  is 
•  csimcious  building  adapted  to  receive  200  children* 
Tlie  system  of  instruction  includes  the  elementary 
bmnches  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  together 
with  mechanical  arts  and  manufactures,  and  is  attended 
wMk  considerable  success.     In  the  school  for  the  Indi* 

e  Blind  the  results  have  been  still  nnore  gratifying, 
establishment,  situated  near  the  Obelisk,  Borou^ 
Boad,  receives  more  than  sixty  inmates,  who  are  in- 
sArueted  in  many  useful  arts,  and  contribute  largely  to 
the  support  of  the  institution  by  their  manual  labour. 
TIm  precision  and  beauty  of  some  of  their  works  is 
qnite  wonderfuL 

.  or  the  miscellaneous  charities,  intended  to  relieve  the 
of  mental  or  bodily  afflictions,  London  affords 
numerous  list  We  shall  merely  notice  a,  few, 
prominent;  viz.  the  Small  Debt  ReUrfStidkty, 
ted  in  1772,  which,  since  its  estabUduient» 
ilieved  upwards  of  40,000  small  debtors,  at  an 
of  not  quite  £^  per  head  ;  the  Mendicity  So' 
^l/^t  which  acts  as  a  check  on  vagrancy,  as  well  as  a 
pituative  to  indigence,  and  which  in  the  course  of  two 
jears  investigated  8000  cases  of  mendicancy,  and  be- 
stowed food  on  50,000  famishing  vagranto ;  the  Phi" 
kadkropic  Society^  in  St.  George's  Fields,  established 
in  I7S8,  for  giving  employment  to  the  industrious  poor, 
or  persons  convicted  of  minor  offences,  the  result  of 
poverty  rather  than  vice  ;  the  Prison  Discipline  Society^ 
whose  title  defines  its  objects ;  and  the  Jmarine  Society 
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for  qualifying  indigent  boys  for  the  naval  service.  These 
and  similar  institutions  have  each  their  several  recep- 
tacles, and  are  actively  eng^aged  in  lessening  the  sum 
of  human  misery. 

Abns'kOuses,  for  the  reception  and  maintenance  of 
persons  not  coming  under  any  of  the  foregoing  classes, 
are  frequent  in  London,  as  in  every  part  of  England. 
Among  these,  SL  Catherines  Hospital,  now  transferred 
to  the  Regent's  Park,  was  originally  founded  near  the 
Tower,  by  Matilda,  consort  of  King  Stephen.  It  sup- 
ports a  master,  three  brethren,  who  are  chaplains,  and 
three  sisters,  together  with  ten  poor  women  and  six 
poor  clerks.  The  mastership  is  in  the  gifl  of  the  Queen 
Consort  for  the  time  being. 

Skn  College,  in  London  Wall,  is  chiefly  noted  for  its 
valuable  library.  It  is  a  very  ancient  foundation,  origi- 
natinfi^  in  the  private  benevolence  of  William  Elsynge, 
in  1340 ;  but  owing  its  present  aspect  and  stability  to 
Dr.  Thomas  White,  in  1623.  It  is  an  incorporated 
institution,  consisting  of  a  president,  two  deacons,  four 
vicars,  and  all  the  rectors,  vicars^  lecturer.^i,  and  curates 
of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London  ;  it  has  also  alms- 
houses attached,  for  ten  men  and  ten  women. 

Some  of  the  minor  alms-houses  are  very  respectable 
edifices,  particularly  ffliittington*s  alms-houses,  at  the 
foot  of  Uigligate  Hill,  the  Haberdashers*,  in  Iloxton, 
and  others  too  numerous  for  detail ;  in  all  which,  the 
inmates  are  comfortably  lodged,  and  subsist  on  pensions 
adequate  to  their  wants. 

Among  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals  of  Lon- 
don, St.  Thomas* s  Hospital,  High  Street,  Borowgkfis  one 
of  g^eat  antiquity  and  excellence.  It  was  iacorpocated 
by  Edward  VI.,  in  1553,  and  the  original  strneture 
having  suffered  much  damage,  was  replaced  by  the 
present  spacious  and  commodious  buildingrs,  in  the  years 
1693  and  1732.  It  consists  of  four  quadrang^ular 
courts,  containing  eighteen  wards  and  490  beds,  ap- 
propriated to  the  reception  of  the  sick  poor,  and  those 
injured  by  casualties.  It  has  two  chapels,  houses  for  the 
Treasurer  and  officers,  baths,  a  surgery,  and  a  theatre 
for  lectures  on  all  branches  of  the  healing  Art  Its 
annual  expenditure  is  rated  at  jCI 0,000,  and  the  return 
of  objects  relieved  in  1828,  was 

10,502  cured  and  discharg^. 
439  in-patients  \     ^ 
285  out-patients  J 
225  buried. 
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SL  Barthdomeufs  Hospital,  in  Smithfiddt  is  an  ex-  St.  Btrtbo- 
tensive  pile  of  modem  buildings,  capable  of  accom-  lo««Wt. 
modating  between  400  and  500  patients.  The  Medical 
establishment  has  a  separate  building  adjoining  the 
South  wing  of  the  Hospital.  The  main  edifice  was 
erected  in  1729,  and  forms  a  quadrangle,  three  sides 
of  which  are  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  patients. 
This  Hospital  was  incorporated  in  the  last  year  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  its  efficiency  may  be  estimated  by  the 
annu^  statement  of  cases  in  1828;  viz, 

'■  S  '"f"f.'"!  Icured  and  discharged.  "* 

5700  out-patients  J  ^ 

480  in-patients    f  ,     _^ 

830  out-patients  J- "^™»"""«  ""«^*^  ""^ 

814  buried. 


Total  10,881  cases. 
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Gvyn  Honpidal,  St.  Thomas  Street,  9orongh,  owes 
its  eiistence  to  a  wealthy  bookseller,  Mr.  Guy  of  Lon- 
don, in  1721,  and  contains  thirteen  wards,  makings  up 
400  beds  for  sick  and  diseased  objects.  Its  average 
nnmber  of  in-patients  annually  admitted  is  SSOO,  besides 
20,000  out*patients.  The  endowments,  originally  ample, 
have  been  nearly  doubled  withfn  the  last  year.  Mr. 
Guy  bequeathed  £219,499  for  its  support,  and  Mr. 
Hunt,  a  deceased  merchant,  of  almost  equally  singular 
habits  with  the  founder,  made  a  bequest  of  j^200,000, 
in  the  year  1S89,  to  provide  100  additional  beds.  The 
Hospital  contains  a  museum,  a  collection  of  anatomical 
preparations,  and  a  commodious  theatre  for  lectures  in 
every  department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  remaining  Hospitals  are  8L  GeorgeSf  Hyde  Park 
Comer,  now  being  rebuilt  on  a  handsome  scale,  and  cal- 
culated for  350  beds.  Middlesex  Hospitam  Charles 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  capable  of  contahiing  800 
patients.  London  Hospital^  in  Whitechapel  Road,  a 
very  extensive  and  well-arranged  establishment.  The 
SmaU'Pox  Hospital,  Battle  Bridge,  in  which  vaccina- 
tion was  introduced  in  1799,  since  which  time  upwards 
of  100,000  patients  have  been  vaccinated  in  it.  There 
are  various  Lying-in  Hospitals,  viz  the  British^  tile 
Queen  Charloiie\  the  Ci^  of  London^  the  General^ 
&c.  in  which  poor  women  are  either  admitted  and  re- 
ceive every  necessary  attendance  during  their  confine- 
ment, or  are  visited  and  supplied  at  their  own  habita- 
tions, by  the  accoucheurs  of  the  respective  establish- 
ments. It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of 
persons  thus  relieved  ;  but  it  is  stated  that  in  two  of 
these  Hospitals,  viz,  the  Queen  Chariotte's  and  the  City 
of  London,  above  80,000  lying-in  patients  have  re- 
ceived the  necessary  aid  since  their  establishment,  £.  e, 
within  a  period  of  eighty  years.  The  following  are 
Tabular  statements,  from  the  registers  of  the  British 
Lying-in  Hospital  in  Brownlow  Street. 

From  A.  D.  1749  to  1759  there  died  1  woman  in  42;  I  child  in  15. 

1789  to  1799 1 288 ;  1 77. 

I799tol809   1    216;  1 92. 

The  proportion  of  births  was  18  boys  to  17  girls  ;  of 
still-born  1  to  25  ;  single  births  to  twins  84  to  1. 

To  provide  against  casualties  by  drowning,  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  founded  in  1744,  has  eighteen  re- 
ceiving-houses in  different  parts  of  London,  supplied 
with  necessary  apparatus  for  restoring  suspended  ani- 
mation. It  has  succeeded  in  5000  cases,  and  distributed 
rewards  to  more  than  20,000  claimants,  who  have 
rescued  drowned  persons.  The  principal  station  for  this 
purpose  is  on  the  North  side  of  the  Serpentine  river,  in 
Hyde  Park.  The  office  of  the  Society  is  in  Bridge 
Street,  Blackfriars. 

There  are  two  principal  Hospitals  for  the  reception  of 
insane  and  lunatics,  viz.  Bethlehem  Hospital,  Lambeth, 
(of  which  a  full  account  will  be  found  in  our  Essay  on 
Architecture,)  and  SL  Luke's  Hospital,  Old  Street 
Road,  a  vast  brick  edifice,  presenting  a  frontage  of 
above  500  feet,  and  having  an  extensive  exercise- 
ground  to  the  rear.  It  is  adapted  for  the  reception 
of  300  patients,  and  its  annual  income  amounts  to 
«£9000. 

Dispensaries,  intended  to  supply  Medical  assistance 
to  the  poor  in  minor  casualties  or  sicknesses,  and  form- 
mg  an  intermediate  establishment  between  the  Hospital 
and  the  Workhouse,  are  scattered  through  the  metropolis, 
and  by  their  combined  efforts  relieve  more  than  50,000 
patients  annually,  at  the  comparatively  small  expendi- 


ture of  £bOW  per  anmim.     There  nrt  at  least  thirtv  mm 
snch  establishments,  besides  twelve  for  the  sole  purpose  Wyi^ 
of  vaccination;   a  practice  now  almost  UBiversal,  and 
which  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  average  number  of 
deaths  by  small-pox   ^m  4000  to  600  annaally  in 
London. 

In  connection  with  this  topic,  we  may  notice  the  ests-  ColWtcf 
btishments  fbr  the  hnprovcment  of  Medical  and  Surgical  nyioiA 
Science  in  London ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  in  Pall  Mall  East,  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Lincoln's  Inn.    The  CoUe^e  of 
Physicians  was  originally  (bunded  by  letters  patent  in 
1518,  and   its  members  assembled  at  the  foundet's 
house.  Dr.  Linacre,one  of  the  physicians  to  Henry  VII!^ 
in  Knight  Rider  Street,  St.  PauPs.     They  subsequently 
removed  to  a  building  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
for  the  purpose  in  Warwick  Lane,  and  ultimately  to  the 
present  edifice  desigpned  by  Mr.  Smirke.    It  is  a  chaste 
piece  of  architecture,  ornamented  by  a  portico  of  the 
Ionic  Order,  and  the  internal  arrangements  are  tastefiil 
and  commodious.    The  object  of  this  College  is  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  the  impostures  and  qoackeries 
of  persons  not  duly  conversant  with  the  Science,  and  to 
provide  a  properly  qualified  body  of  practitioners  within 
the  city  and  suburbs^    None  are  legally  entitled  to 
practice   as  Physicians  within  those  limits,  unless  li- 
censed by  this  College  after  due  examination,  or  the 
production  of  necessary  certificates  from  the  UniTerri- 
ties.  ' 

The  College  erf  Surgeons  is  a  handsome  edifice,  on  C«Dt^«( 
the  South  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Pields,  having  a  loftj  ^V^ 
portico  of  the  Ionic  Order.     It  contains  a  museum, 
library,  theatre,  and  other  necessary  apartments,  all  of 
which  are  spacious  and  appropriate.    .fThe  maseom  u 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  collection  of  the  celebrated  sur- 
geon, Mr.  John  Hunter,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand 
specimens  and  anatomical  preparations  calculated  to 
exhibit  all  the  varied  gradations  of  animal  existence; 
all  the  deviations  from  the  ordinary  struclure  of  the 
human  frame ;  the  changes  wrought  by  disease ;  eod 
the  analogies  in  comparative  anatomy,     ^e  room  ap- 
propriated to  this  collection  is  of  great  extent,  stir- 
rounded  by  galleries,  and  the  specimens  are  admirably 
disposed  fbr  inspection.     The  diplomas  of  this  Cotteg^ 
granted  after  a  rigid  investigation,  are  necessary  as  a 
legal  qualification  to  the  practice  of  surgery  within  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  or  wi&in  seven  miles 
of  London. 

The  Apothecaries  Company  are  empowered  to  grant  Apc'j* 
certificates  of  qualification,  without  which  no  person  can  f«^  "* 
practise  as  an  apothecary  in  any  part  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  applicants  under^  an  examination  before 
the  Court  of  examiners.  The  Hall  of  this  Company  is  a 
spacious  building,  in  Water  Lane,  Blacldriars,  whence 
all  the  medicines  used  in  the  army  and  navy  are  sap- 
plied,  and  genuine  drugs  sold  to  Uie  public  as  «dl  as 
to  the  profession. 

Literature,  Science,  (he  Arts. — ^A  general  idea  of  the 
literary  demands  and  supplies  of  the  metropolis  ^ 
be  formed  from  the  following  summary.  It  appean 
there  are  in  London  more  titan  300  booksellers  and  pub- 
lishers. The  principal  mart  of  the  wholesale  publisfaets 
is  in  Paternoster  Row. 

Wholesale  booksellers  and  pubHshere  21 

Retail  ditto. 120 

Circulating  libraries,  &c. W 

Second-hand  dealers 73 
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LONDON.  Royal  or  King's  Library^  containing^  a  vast  variety  of 
^•^^V'-^^  printed  books  and  MSS.  collected  by  the  Sovereigns  of 
England  during  several  centuries,  and  munificently  pre- 
sented to  the  nation  by  lieorge  III.,  to  which  his  son 
and  successor  George  IV.  added  the  gift  of  the  collec- 
tion made  by  his  royal  sire,  and  denominated  the  Buck- 
ingham Mouse  Library,  both  of  which  are  now  deposited 
-  in  the  new  building  of  the  Muceum.    These,  in  addition 
to  the  Works  annually  purchased  by  the  trustees,  and 
the  perpetual  accession  of  new  Works,  to  which  the  in- 
stitution is  entitled  by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  form  an 
immense  storehouse  of  literary  treasures,  easily  acces 
Bible  to  the  student,  and  may  be  freely  consulted  during 
certain  hours  of  the  day,  in  the  Reading  rooms  of  the 
Museum,  where  every  facility  and  accommodation  are 
"    abundantly  afforded. 
Now  Imiicl-      The  present  building  is  destiiied  to  be  rased  to 
'°S-  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  superb  structure  now  in 

progress  shall  be  completed.  The  Eastern  wing  of 
which,  comprising  the  Reading  rooms,  manuscript  room, 
and  King^s  library,  is  already  finished,  and  forms  a 
majestic  edifice,  500  feet  long,  having  a  central  portico 
of  four  Ionic  columns  of  noble  proportions  facing  the 
inner  side  of  the  quadrangle.  The  Western  wing  is 
partially  completed,  and  destined  fur  the  collections 
now  in  the  Gallery  of  Antiquities.  The  new  building 
.  is  intended  to  form  a  vast  quadrangle  of  stately  dimen- 
sions, and  in  the  purest  style  of  architecture.  The 
King^s  Library  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  apartments 
in  Europe ;  its  length  800  feet,  width  40,  und  height  30. 
The  finishings  are  all  of.  the  most  costly  and  durable 
materials ;  floors  of  oak  inlaid  with  mahogany,  walls 
and  doorways  ornamented  with  marble,  scagliogla,  and 
•  bronze,  the  whole  surrounded  by  book-cases  of  simple 
and  elegant  design. 

The  principal  Public  Libraries,  next  to  the  British 
Museum,  are,  the  City  Library^  attached  to  Guildhall ; 
the  London  InHitution^  a  handsome  edifice  in  Moor- 
fields  ;  Sion  College,  already  mentioned ;  the  Red- 
cross  Street  Library,  founded  for  the  use  of  Protestant 
dissenting  ministers,  and  in  which  is  kept  a  register 
of  births  of  the  children  of  dissenters;  the  Royal 
Institution  LUnrary,  in  Albemarle  Street ;  the  Russell 
Jnstiiution;  St  Pauts  Library;  and  Archbishop 
Teniaon's  Library,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields. 

In  noticing  the  various  establishments  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature,  the  attention  is  first  called  to  one 
of  recent  formation,  but  whose  objects  are  of  the  highest 
importance.  King*s  CoUege  was  founded  in  the  year 
1828,  and  has  since  been  sanctioned  by  a  Royal  charter, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  literary,  scientific,  and  Re- 
ligious instruction  on  economical  terms.  The  building 
now  in  progress  will  form  the  Eastern  wing  of  Somerset 
House,  and  will  comprise  a  chapel,  hall,  library,  museum, 
lecture-rooms,  and  residences  for  the  Professors,  &c. 
It  is  under  the  patronage  of  Royalty,  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  most  eminent  literary  cha- 
racters in  the  Kingdom. 

The  London  UntversUy,  founded  in  1825,  is  not  a 
Univenity.  chartered  institution.  Its  course  of  instruction  compre- 
hends Languages,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Ethics,  Law, 
History,  Political  Economy,  and  Medical  science,  com- 
municated in  public  lectures,  examinations  by  the  Pro- 
fessors, &c.  The  building  is  yet  incomplete,  the  central 
part  alone  being  finished,  which  extends  400  feet  in 
length,  and  200  in  depth.    The  front  to  Gower  Street  is 
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a  handsome  fa9ade  adorned  with  the  noblest  portico  in  LONUOS 
London,  of  twelve  Corinthian  columns,  ascended  by  a  -_j-^^t_/ 
flight  of  stq)s,  surmounted  by  a  dome  and  lantern.  On 
the  principal  .floor  is  a  spacious  examination  hall,  a 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  a  Museum  of  Anatomy, 
Professors'  apartments,  a  grand  Library,  120  feet  by 
50,  and  a  smaller  Library,  41  feet  by  22 ;  and  at  each 
end  is  a  semicircular  theatre  for  lectures,  65  feet  by  50. 
The  ground-floor  is  portioned  into  lecture-rooms,  clois- 
ters, two  theatres,  chemical  laboratory,  museum,  offices, 
and  council-room.  The  number  of  students  in  this 
University,  in  the  year  1829,  was  680. 

The  Royai  Society  of  Literature  was  instituted  under  RiiydSo. 
the  patronage  of  King  George  IV.,  in  1823,  for  the  of^<^ 
promotion  of  literature  in  various  ways ;  such  as  publi-  ^^^^"^"^ 
cation  of  valuable  relics  of  ancient  learning,  assuring 
honorary  rewards  to  Works  of  merit,  corresponding  with 
the  learned  in  foreign  countries,  &c. 

The  Roi/al  Society  for  Improving  Natural  Know-  Ropl  S> 
ledge  was  incorporated  by  Charles  II.,  in  1663.  Its 
meetings  are  held  in  Somerset  House.  The  Society 
of  Antiquaries  was  founded  in  1572,  for  the  prosecnlion 
of  antiquarian  researches.  Its  meetings  are  also  held 
in  Somerset  House. 

The  Royal  Institution,  in  Albemarle  Street,  was  incor- 
porated under  George  III.,  in  the  year  1800,  for  diffusa 
ing  mechanical  knowledge  and  the  application  of  science 
to  the  common  purposes  of  life.  It  is  a  spacious  house, 
containing  a  handsome  Library,  theatre,  and  every  va- 
riety of  apparatus  for  Chemical  and  other  investigations. 
It  was  during  his  researches  as  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  this  institution,  that  Sir  Humphry  Davy  made 
those  brilliant  discoveries  which  have  immortalized  his 
name. 

The  Society  of  Arts  was  instituted  in  1754,  for  the 
promotion  of  Arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  by 
awarding  premiums  and  bounties  to  useful  inventions, 
discoveries,  and  improvements ;  in  pursuance  of  which 
it  has  already  expended  more  than  Jk50,000.  The  So- 
ciety's house,  in  the  Adelphi,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by 
the  Paintings  of  the  celebrated  artist,  Barry,  intended 
to  illustrate  the  maxim,  that  happiness,  individual 
and  public,  depends  on  intellectual  cultivation.  These 
pictures,  six  in  number,  occupy  the  entire  surface  of  the 
walls  of  the  great  room,  an  extent  of  114  feet  by  12 
in  height ;  and  represent  the  gradations  of  Man  fi-om 
the  savage  state,  through  successive  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion, unto  the  consummation  of  all  things  in  the  Ely- 
sium of  a  glorious  immortality.  The  grandeur  of  design, 
felicity  of  grouping,  and  general  sublimity  of  effect^ 
abundantly  compensate  for  minor  faults  in  drawing  and 
colouring,  which  the  experienced  eye  of  the  artist  detects 
in  this  asconisliiiig  production. 

The  Royal  Academy,  or  incorporated  Society  of  Boyil 
artists,  was  chartered  by  George  III.,  in  1768,  for  the  ^* 
encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  for  which  purpose  it 
provides  the  students  with  busts,  statues,  pictures,  and 
living  models,  and  has  Professors  of  Painting,  Archi- 
tecture, Anatomy,  Perspective,  and  Sculpture,  who  de- 
liver annual  courses  of  lectures  in  their  several  depart- 
ments. Its  first  president  was  the  celebrated  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  succeeded  by  Mr.  West,  after  whom  came  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  and,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
the  current  year  1830,  Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee.  In  the 
spacious  saloons  belonging  to  the  Academy  in  Somer- 
set House,  there  is  held  an  annual  exhibition  of 
new  Paintings,  drawings,  sketches,  sculptures,  &c.,  the 
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)NDON.  vidoal;  Mr.  Fenjj  at  hi*  private  eifMrne,  a|id  a  dock 
of  eighteen  acres  for  homeward-bound  ships.  The 
latter  WM  eoommeeA  im  18081  Hw  pvoprieton  are 
the  EsBtt  India  Ceispaay,  and  aU'  East  India  prodoca 
nunt  be  <«nia&ded  in  then  docks. 

8L  Ca&mnmis  Iheka  wese  coronunced  in  I8fi7,  iritb 
I's  Docks  acapitel  of  wMok  one  mtl&'afi  steriing  ««9  tubeeribtd 
fagr  ninatecB  tpenons  oaly.  Thay  eonnanicaie  with  tha 
rhret  bj  a  oaaal  199  feet  kiag^  and  45  bnotd»  ami  ca^eff 
a  aai&ee*  of  ti«ealiy-inir  aeres,  origiaaily  aocafiied  b^t 
12S4'hoMeBvsit«ate'l)etwee»lx>Bdon-  Docka  and  l>>wer 
HMk^MRkidtng  at^OathorincfaCllvpeh  ami  Hospital.  They^ 
afe  cafcsvlated  ta<  accninaiodate  1400  amrchMit  vearals' 
aMBuiUym'tha  wet  docks  and  basin,  the  foroMBr  oovei- 
iuff  elevcDiaevesw  The  aoat  of  eoaiplatiiig  these  gnat 
woidea  waatwo  apJUiaaa  sttriiiiy. 

In  anliiabg'  tha  manaffactaiaa  and  trade  of  Londaa, 
W6  sbaiifinaraly^  observe  that,  so  early  aa  the  XlVth  ean^ 
tiinry  it  wa»  celebrated  fov  its  eanUent  dotha  anid  fars^ 
the  akinaeta  and  eteth-werkeis   ibraiing  a  ntnaanMn 
aftd  waaitby  daas  af  ciCiaansi    In-  tha  XVIth  century, 
tha  siaamfilictara  of  fine  giass,  silk  stockings,  knives, 
pins,  needles,  pocket  watches,  and  coachea  were  extcn- 
aii^^  eatablished.    In  the  XVIlth  it  was  noted  far  the 
manafactove  of  saltpetre,  and  the  silk  mano^tuves  on 
aa  extensive  scale,  oomnienoed^  under  tiie  iiiduetrieua 
FVench  refugees,  great  uunbeia  of  whom  settled  inSpitel- 
fieida  after  the  rrvo^«tei.  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.     The 
]^rrntiBg  of  caHcoeswas  also  eomnwnoad,  and  weaving 
loonw  weFe'introdaced&pin  Holland.    From  tba6  time  to 
the  present  the  produotiona  of  London  have  incKeased 
wkh  extniofdinary  rapidity,  and  inehade  every  article  of 
elegance  and  utility,  of  the  most  exquisite  awd  cosUy 
workmanship.    No-  city  in  the  wwld  caa  boaat  more 
splendid  shops^  or  in  greater  anmber,  than  Leaden ; 
these,  wit^  the  vast  warehouses*  in  the  city,  where  the 
wbeleaale  trade  is  chiefly  carried  en,  excite- the  astonish- 
ment  of  every  foreigner,    and  persona  not  conversant 
witfi  ite  boundless  opulence,  commercial  enterprise,  and 
intercourse  with  all  parte  of  the  glebe.    The  EwcUe 
Office  is  situate  in  Broad  Street    It  is  a  gloomy-4ooking 
but  commodious  range  of  buildings.     The  excise  re- 
ceipte  for  the  year  ending  July  5,  181»«,  amounted  to 
•^B,359J89;  and  for  the  year  ending  July  &,  1630, 
fell  to  -ei7,088,179. 

Previously  to  the  year  1594,  the  peeuniary  tmnsac- 
tiona  of  Ijondon  were  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  the- 
wealthy  goldsmiths,  who  were  the  principal  Bankein 
during  the  disturbances  of  the  Civil  wars.  In  ll§94,  the 
Bank  of  England  was  incorporated,  mnder  the  title  of 
the  Govermr  emd  Company  of  the  Bmtk  of  Enghmd^ 
in  eonskleration  ot  a  loan  of  i^l,200,(K)0  advanced  to 
Crovermnent,  at  the  rate  of  JS%  per  cent.  Since  that 
period,  its  wealth  and  stability  have  kept  pace  with  the 
extended  commercial  and  political  importance  of  the 
Metropolis.  The  amount  of  Bank  stock  capital,  in  the 
year  1750,  was  £10,780;000.  It  is  now  ^4^59,000. 
The  average  price,  during  the  year  1629,  was  £218. 
A  complete  description  of  the  building  in  which  its 
vast  concerns  are  transacted,  will  be  found  in  the  Euojff 
on  AacHiTKCTrRK. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  thePostOfflce  system  con- 
ducted on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude,  excellence,  secu- 
rity, and  speed  of  communicatfon  as  in  England.  The 
General  Post  Office  in  London  is  a  magnificent 
building,  a  particular  description  of  which  will  be 
found  in  oorEwflsr.on  ARCHiTB<iTima.    The  increase  of 


revenue  ft^om  thia  depaitment  win  be  apparent  flrom  the  I/MtXSVT. 
following  oonpaintive  steteraent.  ^  ^v— ■* 

In  1651,  it  amounted  to  •^10,000  per  annum. 

1690 83.319 

1783 146,000 

1829 1,337,000 

It  is  Btetad  that  the  average  nnmber  of  lettera  whidi 
pass  through-  the  Past  CM6«e  cxeeeda  half  a  mitton 
weekly.  SOvOOO  letters  were  pot  krto  the  Poat  Ottee  on 
the  86th  of  June,  1880^  the  day  of  Kjng  Cleofge  I V:^» 
death. 

The  chief  offices  of  the  East  India  Company  Ma  oom**  East  India 
priaad  within /the  pradaste  of  the  BemL  LuUa  ffotme  in  Honae. 
LaadanhaM  Stcect,  aspacteua  edtiiee  omaaieotad  by  an 
Ionic  portico  of  six  colosaw»  and  paeaentrng  a  stately 
frantege  of  i»0  teet  length.  The  pfincipal  apatflmcDts 
ate  the  grand  Coayt«iani^  the  near  aate-vooia,  tknf  li^ 
bmry,  and  the  Musenm ;  the  two  lattev  abonnding  in 
Baatem  ciivioaities  €§  every  descviptkm..  The  capitol 
stock  of  tha  India Cempaaiy  anaooated,  in  tlie  year  1750^ 
tOr  SMjStMi^^r  Old  la  ie2t  had  liaew  to  i^,00a,000i. 
The  a/?eraga  psine  of  India*,  alock  during  the  year  19S0^ 
was  j^230. 

iasaraaceaanehipaarechiafly^eieoteiByaelassofper-  InsuaHiMr 
sons  eaiiad  UaderwriterayWhasepnineipal  place  oftfeaort  Comptoisa. 
is  Lloyd^i  Coffea^liousa,  on  the  Nooth  aide  of  the  ii2as/s2 
Exchange^  a  description  of  wfaiah  witt'  be  found  i»  enr 
Emaf  OB  AaoHiracfianB.  iaauaancea  on  bvas  and 
against  loss  of^  pvoperty  by  five  are  efibeted  by  varioha 
lasumnce  Cbrnpaniesy  of  which  Ibena  are  thirli^-aeven 
in  Ijondon. 

Tiie  TnMt9'MouH€h3TpOfmJtim%»t  founded  in'15i5t  may  Trinity 
be  considered  aa  goasdinnaof  tiie*national  ahipping ;  and  House, 
thetv  public  ofltee^  aallad  the  TrmUp  J^fettse,.  stands- on- 
Tower  Hill.  The  pilotage  of  the  Thaniea,  every  thing 
relaUng  to  Licraneuass,  aa  aiao  tha  eKaminaiion  of 
maatera  ibrKing'a  shipa,  are  among  the  noat  important 
of  their  cares  and  pfivilagea 

The  Bridgeaof  London  have  already  been  daaoribed  Bridges. 
under  Bridob,  and  inltlie  Enay  tm  ARCHirKCTuaB. 

The  TkametTurmd  was  coaamenoed  in  1^25,  and  was'  Thames 
intended  to  form  a  commnntoation  under  the  bed  of  the  1'unneL 
river  between  Rotherhitfae  and  Wapping:  It  was  toconaiat 
of  two  parallel  archwaya,  eadi  1300  feet  long  and  14  ibet 
vdde,  having  the  partfttian^wall  pierced  by  a  aeriea  of 
arehed  paasagea,  to  alk>w  access'  firom  one  road  to  tha 
other.  The  crown  of  the  Taanel  is  15  feet  below  the 
bed  of  the  rtVer,  and  the  impfoadiea  are  formed  by 
spiral  deacento  of  easy  declivity.  The  piogveas  of  the 
work  is  aospended  at  pinsent;  bui  the  poriiea  nf  it 
complete  extends  above  €00  feet  in  iedg^  and  ia 
acneasihle  to  visitova:  If  ever  it  be  ftaiaiied,  it  wilt  form: 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  aabetmctioBa  of  anoiettt  or 
modem  times.  The  projector  wea  Mc  Bmnel,  a  Blnhul^ 
and  enterprising  engineer; 

The  Monument^  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  is  a  lolly  column  The  Mono- 
of  the  Doric  Order,  erected  to  commemorate  tfaedreadfol  ^^°^ 
fire  of  London^  in  1666.     Sir  Christopher  Wnm  linu 
niahed  the  design.     The  altitude  is  202  feet  fram  tlie 
pavement,  the  diameter  «f  the  abaft  Id  feet,  tiia  pe- 
destal 40  fbet  high,  and  ite  plinth  28  feet  square. 

Brides  the  public  edifieea  already  notioad;  oarreadeaa 
will  find  descHptiona  of  the  following  in  our  Emay  on 
AacnrrBCTURE;  viz.  the  new  Palace  of  Brnkingham 
Hoitse,  f^estminater  Hall,  the  Council  Office,  the  Ban 
quetiiig  House  at  WTUtehaU^  and  of  private  residences. 
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LONDON.  Mdbonie  Houte,  (Whitehall,)  and  Burlington  Houue^ 
(Piccadilly.)     We  shall  briefly  advert  to  a  few  othem. 

St.  Jamxin  Palace,  Pall  Mall  is  an  irregular  brick 
building,  originally  built  as  an  Hospital  for  Lepers. 
Though  totally  destitute  of  external  beauty,  its  internal 
arrangements  are  well  calculated  for  State  purposes,  and 
contain  many  spacious  and  superb  apartments,  where 
the  royal  court  levees  and  drawing-rooms  are  held. 

The  Archiepiscopal  Palace  of  Lambeih  is  a  pile  of 
great  antiquity,  forming  the  town  residence  of  the  Arch* 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  and  at  present  being  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  The  grounds  are  extensive  and  beau- 
tifully laid  out  It  contains  among  other  apartments*  a 
Chapel,  Gallery,  Library,  containing  25,000  volumes,  and 
the  Lollards'  tower,  used  in  Popish  times  as  a  prison 
for  the  Reformers  of  that  designation. 
The  Admiralty  is  fronted  by  a  lofty  and  most  ill-pro- 
O^jd^"^  portioned  Ionic  poitico,  and  separated  from  Whitehall 
"*'^  by  a  light  screen.  It  contains  the  offices  and  residences 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and  is  near  the 
Horse  Guanbt  a  hideous  edifice,  wherein  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief holds  his  levees,  and  transacts  military 
affiiirs.  An  -  arched  gr^teway  communicates  with  St. 
James's  Park. 

The  House  of  Lords,  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  is  not  re- 
markable for  architectural  beauty.  The  peers  assemble 
in  a  room,  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with  tapestry 
representing  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

The  House  of  Commons  holds  its  meetings  in  an 
Conunons.  ancient  chapel  called  St  Stephen's,  adjoining  Westmin- 
ster HalK  plainly  fitted  up,  and  afibrding  but  stinted 
accommodation  for  the  650  members  of  whom  that 
body  is  composed.  It  was  originally  founded  by  King 
Stephen,  and  rebuilt  by  Edwaid  IIL  in  1347.  It  com- 
municates with  the  Speaker's  house,  a  commodious  and 
handsome  residence. 

The  Tower  of  London  is  an  extensive  pile  situated 
on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Thames,  below  London 
bridge,  separated  from  the  river  by  a  platform,  and 
environed  by  a  ditch  of  considerable  depth  and  width. 
Its  walls  enclose  an  area  of  twelve  acres,  having  the 
principal  entrance  on  the  West.  The  most  prominent 
objects  are  the  White  Tower,  an  irregular  edifice, 
erected  in  1070,  in  the  castellated  Norman  style.  It 
contains  several  large  apartments,  used  as  depositories 
of  warlike  implements ;  also  commodious  vaults,  and 
an  ancient  chapel,  called  the  chapel  of  St  John,  in  the 
43axon  style  of  architecture,  and  now  used  as  a  receptacle 
for  part  of  the  public  records.  The  Horse  Armoury 
is  a  spacious  gallery  150  feet  long,  erected  in  1825. 
The  suits  of  armour,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
various  British  Monarchs,  or  military  Chieftains,  are 
chronologically  arranged,  investing  the  effigies  of  their 
respective  owners,  who  present  a  formidable  line  of 
warriors  armed,  mounted,  or  on  foot.  The  gprand  store- 
house extends  345  feet  in  length,  on  the  North  of  the 
White  Tower;  its  upper  story  is  occupied  by  the 
Small  Armoury,  containing  arms  for  200,000  men, 
arrangred  in  gpracefiil  forms.  The  Spanish  Armoury, 
jewel-office,  menagerie,  &c.  are  curious  exhibitions. 
The  Eastern  range  of  buildings  includes  the  various 
offices  in  the  Ordnance  department  Tlie  Beauchamp 
Tower,  and  the  ancient  Church,  called  St  Peter  in 
Vinculis,  are  remarkable,  the  former  as  the  prison, 
the  latter  as  the  burial  place  of  many  illustrious  State- 
criminals.  The  general  destination  of  the  Tower  was 
altered  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  it  had 
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been  a  Royal  pdace  daring  500  yean  prerioas  to  that  i/itn.. 
event  ^^^^ 

Another  class  of  edifices,  partakug  somcwhitofaCi?^ 
public  character,  are  the  Club  Houses,  situated  ducB?  Hoao, 
within  the  precincts  of  St  James's  Street,  Pall  Mail,  nd 
Regent  Street  Crockford^i,  in  St  Jametfa  Straet,  ii 
unrivalled  in  the  splendour  of  its  internal  deooratioai, 
and  presents  an  external  elevation  of  chaste  architeetnnl 
elegance ;  but  its  purport  is  avowedly  gambliog,  and  iti 
fascinations  have  been  the  ruin  of  many.  Theilit- 
funim  is  a  very  beautiful  structure,  erected  by  Mr.  Ba«* 
ton  on  part  of  the  site  of  Carlton  Palace,  aod  oppoate 
to  the  Senior  Unifed  Service  Club.  TheUiit«emiy,the 
Uniorif  the  Oriental^  Brooka^i,  and  the  Jwikr  UnM 
Service  Club  Houses,  are  also  handsome  and  commodioQik 

Of  the  splendid  residences  belonging  to  the  highs 
ranks  of  society  in  London,  the  finest  spectmcas  ue 
Gower  Home,  originally  designed  for  the  late  Doka  of 
York,  but  now  belongring  to  the  son  of  the  Ifanioaiaf 
Staffiird ;  Apsley  Houm^  the  residenee  of  the  Dob  of 
Wellington  ;  Lamdowne^  CkaUrfidd^  Deoomkire^  lad 
Northumberland  Houses,  respectively  designated  alia 
their  noble  owners. 

Ancient  London, — ^The  origin  of  London  is  isToMOniii 
in  deep  obscurity,  but  it  certainly  was  a  strong^hold  ^^^ 
the  Britons  before  the  Roman  invasion.    The  etymology  '  ^'^ 
of  its  name  is  variously  traced ;  the  most  probable 
solution  being  two  British  words,  Uyn  and  dm,  ii|^ 
nifying  the  town  on    the    lake.     Its  Roman  desig- 
nation, Avgtuta^  marks  it  as  the  Capital  of  aProviaee; 
and  Tacitus  speaks  of  Landinium,  or  Coloma  Aw- 
guitUf  as  a  commercial  mart  of  cansiderable  celebrity 
in  the  year  61.     It  was  subsequently  noted  as  a  large 
and  wealthy  city  in  the  time  of  the  £mperor  Sereraii 
and  regarded  as  the  Metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  The 
circuit  of  the  original  walls  of  London,  which  Stov  ^* 
considers  to  have  been  raised  byConstantinetheGteit, 
and  Maitland  attributes  to  Theodosius,  GoTenor  of 
Britain  in  379,  measured  two  miles  and  a  furlong,  hegia* 
ning  at  a  fort  which  occupied  part  of  the  site  of  the  premt 
Tower  of  London,  and,  after  taking  nearly  a  ciicdar 
course  North-Westward  to   Houndsditch,  terminating 
in  another  fort  near  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  pr^ 
sent  Blackfriars  bridge.    A  few  vestiges  of  these  w 
are  still  discoverable  in  London  Wall,  in  the  Coortt 
between  Ludgate  Hill  and  the  Broadway,  Blackfriant 
and  in  Cripplegate  Church-yard.     It  had  tour  prindp^  ^ 
g^tes,  opening  to  the  four  gpreat  military  roadii  •» 
others  were  subsequently  formed*  but  thdr  names  aioM 
commemorate  their  existence.  . 

After  the  Roman  forces  had  been  withdrawn  otu* 
Britain  in  the  Vth  century,  London  fell  successively  uw  ^ 
the  dominion  of  the  Britons,  Saxons,  and  Danes.  It*^  ^^h^p 
nominated  a  Bishop's  See,  on  the  conversion  of  UM|i^ 
Saxons  to  Christianity,  in  604,  and  a  Cathedral  Churcb 
was  erected  in  610  where  St.  PauFa  now  stands.  Its 
importance  in  the  year  883  appears  from  a  Witteaa- 
gemot   having  been  held  here ;  and  undtf  the  icHF 
of  Alfredj   who   grained  possession   of  it  in  8S4,  » 
municipal  government  was  planned,  which  has  siBoe 
been  gradually  moulded  into  the  form  described  »  » 
preceding  part  of  this  notice.      lu  wealth  *^r^ 
have  rapidly  increased  during  the  reign  of  ^*'"*^ 
Confessor ;  and  on  the  conquest  by  William  I.  in  IJ^'  Jj: 
it  assumed  that  station  which  it  has  ever  since  retainea   m 
as  the  Metropolis  of  the  Kingdom,  having  receiw* 
from  that  Monarch  a  charter,  atili  preserved  in  «* 
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LONDON.  City  ardiivesy  and  beautifblly  ifriiten  in  Saxon  dia- 
ractera. 

The  privileges  of  the  City  were  farther  extended  by 
8  charter  of  Henry  I.  in  1100 ;  and  early  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  I.  the  titie  of  Mayor  waa  substituted  for 
that  of  Bailifi^  which  had  previously  designated  the 
chief  magistrate  of  London.  The  same  Monarch  con* 
firmed  and  enlarged  its  liberties  by  two  successive 
charters,  and  the  corporate  form  of  grovemmentj  nearly 
as  it  exists  at  present,  was  established  under  his  suc- 
cessor John.  Tlie  division  erf  the  City  into  24  Wards, 
each  presided  over  by  an  Alderman,  took  place  under 
Edward  1.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  (1848)  it  was 
ravaged  by  a  pestilence,  during  which  50,000  bodies 
were  interred  in  the  gpround  now  forming  the  precincts 
of  the  Charter  House.  The  year  1380  was  marked  by 
the  .desperate  insurrection  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  and 
suppressed  by  the  intrepid  courage  of  Sir  William 
Walworth,  Mayor  of  London.  A  similar  but  equally 
unsuccessful  attempt  threatened  the  safety  of  the  Me- 
tropolis in  the  year  1450,  when  it  was  assailed  by  Jack 
Cade  and  a  powerful  body  of  maleoontents. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  we  have  the  earliest 
notice  of  bricks  being  employed  in  the  building  of  houses 
in  London.  Cisterns  and  conduits  for  water  were  con- 
structed, and  the  City  was  g^enerally  lighted  at  night  by 
lanterns.  The  Art  of  printing  was  then  first  introduced 
into  London  by  a  citizen  and  mercer,  the  celebrated 
William  Caxton.  A  dreadful  visitation,  called  the  sweat- 
ing sickness,  desolated  the  City  in  1485,  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  VII.,  during  whose  reign  the  river  Fleet 
was  made  navigable  to  Holbom  bridge,  and  the  splendid 
Chapel  called  liiter  that  monarch  was  appended  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  Many  valuable  improvements  in  the 
municipal  regulations  of  the  City,  its  police,  streets, 
markets,  &c.  were  effected  during  the  despotism  of  his 
successor,  Henry  VIII. 

The  short  but  brilliant  reign  of  Edward  VI.  witnessed 
the  establishment  of  those  invaluable  institutions, 
Christ's  Hospital,  Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital ;  and  under  the  memorable  sway  of  Elizabeth, 
the  Metropolis  increased  with  surprising  rapidity  in 
commercial  enterprise  and  general  prosperity.  The 
Royal  Exchange  was  built  by  a  public-spiritMi  individual* 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the 
dtizens  was  manifested  in  the  equipment  and  pay  of 
16  ships  and  10,000  men,  to  resist  the  threatened  in* 
vasion  of  the  Spanish  armada. 

Tkiat  dreadful  scourge  the  Plague  renewed  its  ravages 
soon  after  the  accession  of  James  I.,  in  1608,  when  up- 
wards of  80,000  persons  fell  victims  to  its  fury.  Con- 
siderable accessions  of  power  and  property  accrued  in 
1609,  by  the  forfeited  estates  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
being  conferred  upon  the  City.  The  enterprising  Sir  Hugh 
Myddleton,  about  that  time  also,  commenced  his  great 
work  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  water  from  the 
New  River ;  and  the  pavements  were  improved  for  the 
comfort  of  pedestrians. .  The  eventful  reign  of  Charles  L 
was  marked  by  a  recurrence  of  the  Plague,  which  carried 
M  Great  off  35,000  of  the  inhabitants.  It  returned  in  the  year 
1665  with  unparalleled  fury.  This  awfiil  visitation  had 
nearly  depopulated  London,  having  swept  away  100,000 
of  its  inhabitants  within  the  period  of  thirteen  months ; 
be  Great  when  It  was  shortly  after  followed  by  the  Gieat  Fire, 
ir«xo  1666  ^i^ich  broke  out  on  the  2d  September,  1666,  and  raged 
with  irresistible  fury  until,  according  to  the  sculptureil 
record  on  the  Monument,  erected  not  fiur  from  the  spot 
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where  it  commenced,  it  consumed  69  Churches,  13,200  LONDON, 
dwelling-houses,  and  400  streets.  The  City  gates.  Guild*  v^v"«^ 
hall,  numerous  public  structures,  hospitals,  schools^ 
libraries,  and  stately  edifices,  leaving  a  ruined  space  of 
436  acres  from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple  Church,  and 
from  the  North-East  gate  along  the  City  wall  to  Holbom 
bridge,  and  destroying  property  to  the  estimated  amount 
of  ten  millions  sterling.  Within  less  than  five  years 
after  this  terrible  calamity,  the  City  was  almost  wholly 
rebuilt,  in  a  style  of  far  gpreater  regularity,  security,  com- 
modiousness,  and  salubrity. 

The  suburbs  were  considerably  enlarged  during  the 
short  reign  of  James  II.  by  the  settlement  of  many 
thousand  French  Protestants  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  After  the  Revolution 
of  1688  the  Metropolis  rapidly  expanded,  and  in  1711 
the  population  was  found  to  have  so  greatly  increased, 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for  the  building  of 
fifty  new  Churches.  An  awful  storm  visited  the  Me« 
tropolis  in  the  year  1703,  and  a  fire  destroyed  more 
than  120  houses  and  an  immense  quantity  of  merchan- 
dise in  the  year  1715.  llie  Winter  of  1739^40  is  me-  Tb«  Gjtax 
morable  for  the  occurrence  of  the  most  intense  frost  fl?!?  '^ 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  England ;  it  continued  for 
eight  weeks,  and  the  Thames,  'above  London  bridge, 
became  a  solid  mass,  on  which  thousands  of  the  citizens 
assembled  daily  as  to  a  Fair.  During  the  reign  Ot 
George  IL  several  new  parishes  were  formed.  Fleet 
ditch  was  arched  over ;  the  houses  on  London  bridge 
were  removed ;  Westminster  bridge  was  erected ;  the 
new  road  constructed  from  Paddington  to  Islington ; 
Grosvenor  Square  and  the  streets  in  its  vicinity  were 
built ;  and  the  mode  of  lighting  the  City  by  parish 
assessment  was  adopted. 

The  r&gn  of  George  III.  witnessed  an  inconceivable 
extension  of  the  splendour,  comforts,  and  elegancies  o« 
social  life  in  London.  The  North  of  the  Metropolis 
became  covered  with  spacious  streets,  Squares,Churches, 
and  public  edifices.  The  thoroughfkres  were  rendered 
safe  and  clean,  the  enormous  mgnB  and  protruding  in* 
cumbrances  of  the  shops  were  removed.  Blackfriars, 
Southwark,  and  Waterloo  bridges,  Somerset  House, 
Manchester  and  other  Squares  at  the  West  end,  were 
erected,  and  the  vast  Parish  of  Marylebone  almost  covered 
with  buildings.  In  1780,  an  insurrection,  composed  of  Riots  of 
the  lowest  nmble,  threatened  very  alarming  consequences  ^^®^* 
to  the  peace  of  Uie  City.  The  prisons  of  Newgate,  the 
King^s  Bench,  and  the  Fleet  were  burned,  and  military 
interference  was  necessary  to  quell  the  disturbances. 
In  1794,  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out  in  Ratclifie  Highway,  Great  fire  in 
and  consumed  700  houses.  The  Jubilee  of  his  Majest/s  ^^^* 
accession  was  commemorated  on  the  85th  October, 
1809,  and  the  grand  Civic  festival  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  King  of  Prussia,  and  other  distinguished  fo» 
reigners  was  g^ven  by  the  Corporation  of  London  in 
Guildhall,  at  an  expense  of  ^^20,000,  in  the  year  1814» 
the  Winter  of  which  was  memorable  for  a  fh>st  of  six 
weeks'  continuance  and  extreme  intensity. 

The  Regency  and  reign  of  George  IV.  will  deservedly 
be  record^  as  the  Augustan  Age  of  Architecture  and 
the  Arts.  The  grand  avenue  of  Regent  Street,  the 
new  Palace  of  Buckingham  House,  the  splendid  Ter  • 
races  on  the  site  of  Carlton  Gardens,  the  widenings 
of  Charing  Cross,  Pall  Mall,  and  the  Strand,  have 
already  wrought  such  a  change  in  the  West  end  of 
the  Metropolis,  as  totally  to  baffle  the  recollections  of 
those  who  had  known  it  some  twenty  years  ago.    But 
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LONDON-  ended  doM  to  the  9dge  of  the  lofty,  dsrk  cliffis  by 
DERUV.  Harvey,  EaH  of  Briftol  and  Bishop  of  Deny.    Thst 
^— V"^  eccentric  Nobleman  squandered  for  many  years  in  Italy 
the  great  revenues  of  his  See.    At  len^  he  retomed 
*    with  a  large  conection  of  maibles  and  pietufes,  and 
built  near  Lough  Beg  a  large  Palace,  in  the  decora- 
tion of  which  he  expended  great  sums.     Shortly  after 
he  erected  the  house  at  Down  Hill,  which  became 
his  favourite  residence,   at  which   he   used  to  amuse 
himself  by  witnessing  feats  of  horsemanship,  performed 
on  the  edge  of  the  high  clifi.     On  his  death  the  Palace 
at  Lough  Beg  wae  pulled  down,  and  many  of  the 
sculpturad  marbles  were  burned  for  lime.     At  Down 
Hill,  which  he  bequeathed  to  Sir  H.  Bruce,  is  still  pre- 
served a  large  portion  of  hia  fine  collection  of  paintings, 
lopriaton.      Almost  the  entire  of  the  County  of  Londonderry  is 
the  estate  of  the  Guilds  of  the  City  of  London.    When 
the  proprietorship  of  the  County  was  settled  in  1604, 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  Bishop  and  Dean  of 
Derry  were  allotted  about  eleven-eightieths  of  the 
wlM^e,  2125  acres  were  given  to  the  resident  incumbent, 
and  4000  acres  to  the  person  who  made  the  division. 
;t^  of        The  remainder  was  divided  among  the  twelve  Guilds  of 
mdoD.       the  City  of  London.     Some  of  these  Corporations  have 
disposed  of  their  lands  in  perpetuity ;  others  let  them 
on  determinable  leases.    The  estates  of  the  Vintners' 
Company  are  held  in  perpetuity  by  the  family  of  Co- 
nolly  ;  those  of  the  Merchant  Taikifii  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son.    The  Marquis  of  Waterford  holds  the  estates  of 
the  Haberdashers,  and  the  Ponsonby  family  those  of  the 
Goldsmiths.  The  Fishmongers,  Drapers,  and  Grocers  at 
present  manage  their  own  estates,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  County.  Having  ousted  the  great  middlemen,  who 
affected  to  be  both  lords  and  agents,  they  send  over 
annually  deputations  to  collect  the  rents  and  report  on 
the  condition  of  their  estates.  The  rental  of  the  County  is 
estimated  at  ^850,000  per  anmim,  or  more  than  twenty 
luUiion.   shillings  per  acre.     The  population  of  the  County  in 
1821  was  194,100.  The  County  does  not  appear  thickly 
peopled  to  the  traveller,  ae  the  towns  are  few,  and  the 
famn-houses  not  conspicuous ;  but  a  multitude  of  little 
hamlets,  consisting  of  about  twelve  or  twenty  houses 
each,  sheltered  in  the  narrow  valleys,  cmk  poor  forth 
crowds  of  haidy  pensants.    The  linen  fnenufacture  is 
the  chief  employment  of  the  people. 
of  Lon-       Londonderry,  the  Capital  of  the  Covntyy  occupies  a 
terry,      commanding  situation  on  the  river  Foyle.     The  hill  on 
which  it  stands  was  once  surrounded  by  the  river,  and 
might  still  be  easily  insolated*  The  Foyle  is  here  as  wide 
as  the  Thames  a*  Gnsenwich,  and  Is  navigable  for  the 
largest  mercfaanft-Tessds  as  far  as  Derry,  and  for  small 
vessels  te  Stmbone.    The  City  stands  on  the  Western 
side  of  the  river;  the  Liberties  stretching  live  miles  to 
Lotrgh  Foyle,  and  encroaching  considerably  on   the 
aHoiant  ho— dariea  of  Ooawgal.     It  is  joiiMd  to  the 
BaBtani  aide  ^f  the  river  by  n  wooden  bridge,  1(^0  feet 
in  length  end  40  feet  wide.  This  brhlge  wasbuRt  inUftO 
by  X«enniel  Cox,  mn  Ameiioan  engineer,  by  whom  the 
great  bridge  at  Wexford,  and  svreral  others  of  ehmkr 
oomtniction  in  Ireland,  were  executed  about  the  saiHe 
tlnae.  Hie  tolhi  of  Derry  bridge  am  ftinned  «l  £4000  per 
annum.    A  eom  of  money  for  repairing  the  hridge  w%s 
borrowed  from  Government  a  few  years  back  hy  the 
Gorporalioa,  on  oonditton  that  it  should  be  nepeeid  by 
liMtatoeniB,  towaids  n  fund  whidi  Was  to  accnmnlate 
ilk  «mler  to  erect  a  stone  bridge^  but  no  instalments  ha*fe 
been  yet  paid,  nor  is  tbein  any  likelihood  of  the  bridge 
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of  Deny  being  freed  firom  tolls.  The  City  is  surrounded  LONDON 
by  walls,  exactly  a  mile  in  circuit,  a  portion  of  which  DERRY. 
now  ibnna  the  chief  promenade.  It  commands  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  river,  which  a  short  way  below  the 
City  opens  into  a  wide  expanse  called  Ross's  Bay.  The 
main  streets  of  the  City  within  the  walls  cross  each 
other  St  right  angles.  The  streets  without  are  much 
more  irregular  and  of  a  meaner  description.  The 
Cathedral,  buiH  in  1683  by  Sir  John  Vaughan,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Irish  Society,  stands  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  every  side. 
It  had  formerly  a  high  steeple,  but  having  suffered  from 
lightning,  it  has  never  been  completely  repaired  from 
want  of  funds  appropriated  to  that  purpose;  the 
Bishop,  Dean,  and  Chapter  declaring  that  they  are  not 
legally  obliged  to  repair  the  Cathedral,  while  the  Pres- 
byterian inhabitants  are  reluctant  to  contribute  when 
the  hierarehy  are  so  backvrard.  The  Court  House  and 
new  Town  Hall  are  handsome  edifices,  the  Theatre  and 
Market  are  of  an  humble  description.  The  Gaol  is  said 
to  lie  one  of  the  best  constructed  and  managed  in  Ire- 
land. Londonderrv  has  a  considerable  trade  with 
America  and  the  North,  and  though  small,  displays 
more  opulence  and  refinement  than  most  Irish  Cities. 
It  is  governed  by  twelve  Aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  the 
Mayor,  a  Chamberlain,  and  two  Sheriffs,  and  returns 
one  Member  to  Parliament.  Population  about  18,500. 
In  latitude  55°  N.  from  Dublin  115  miles. 

Coleraine,  on  the  Bann,  about  four  miles  above  its  Colenioe. 
conflux  with  the  sea,  is  a  neat  and  industrious  town, 
containing  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  as  remarkable 
for  thriftineas  and  good  order,  as  most  other  Irish  towns 
are  for  the  opposite  qualities.  It  is  a  great  linen 
market,  the  water  of  the  Bann  and  of  its  tributary  streams 
being  noted  for  their  bleaching  qualities.  It  sends 
one  Member  to  Parliament ;  distant  28  miles  N.  £. 
from  Londonderry.  Pofinuh^  about  lour  miles  from  the  Portrush. 
mouth  of  the  Bann,  serves  as  a  haven  for  the  Teasels 
that  frequent  that  river. 

LONDONER,  a  native  or  inhabitant  of  London, 
LondonUm,  (a  word  used,  and  probably  invented,  by 
Mr.  Pegge,)  the  idiomatic  speech  of  Londoners. 

^  town  me  olepu^  lMde*t  towHy  ^at  ys  wyde  cowf  , 
And  now  me  dcpu^  it  Lomdan,  fit  yt  lyxter  in  ft  mou^. 

The  king  lieirtng  of  this  hia  demeanor,  wu  lo  highly  offended 
withall,  that  be  kent  to  the  Ltrndonerw,  willing  them  to  go  thither  and 
fetch  him  to  his  presence. 

Bolintked,    Hemy  III,  Anno  1232. 

Tb  confine  myself  to  the  subject — ^which  ifr,  toshew  that  the  humbl^ 
and  accepted  dialect  of  London^  the  Londonisms  as  I  may  call  themi 
are  far  from  Wing  reproachable  in  themselTes,  however  they  may 
appear  to  us  n^t  bom  within  the  sotnd  of  Bow-b^Ns, 

of  the  BHgHak  Ltmgmage,  p.  54. 
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Lo'WBtiT, 

Lo^elinbM, 

Lo'llfeNESS, 
Lo^NfiSOVE, 


From  a/on«^  that  is,  M  on«; 
one  being  alL 
y  ^  Solitary  or  single,  unaccompa- 
I  nied,  deserted  ;  without  society  or 
I 
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A  100  markl  is  «  long  one^  lor  a  poore  kme  wi««n«n  to  beare. 

SJkmkspeare.    Henry  IF  Semmd  Pmrt,kL79^ 

Or  tat  my  lamp,  lA  mMnigbt  boar, 
Be  seen  in  aomt  h%b  imofy  tow'r. 
Where  I  may  oft  ov4-waileb  tbe  Bear 
With  thrice  great  Hermes.     * 

MKffon,    It  Pemeroff  t.  86. 
4a2 
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LONOSi        Lang^animUy  ;  long  (patience  or  endurance)  of  mind* 
longf-sufierance. 
Long-mfxms^  longf-Bg^ed ;  long-lived. 
Longi^manoui  ;  long^handed. 
Longi'laieral ;  long'sided. 

Aud  deme  y*  long'  abiding  of  oure  Lord  Ie«a  Crist  your  heellhe^ 

meii/.    2Pe/^,  ch.  iil 

And  luppose  that  the  hnge  nifferyogo  of  y*  Lorde  is  saluacyon. 

BA/e,  Amio  1551. 

And  she  gao  wepen  ever  hMtr  the  more. 

Chauctr,    The  FrankeitmeM  Tale,  v.  17772. 

The  thirde  partje  shal  contajne  diners  tables,  of  lomgitudet  and 
latitudes  of  sterres,  fixe  in  the  astrolabie. 

Id,    The  Omduakm  of  the  Attrolabie,  p.  454 

Bnt  who  hath  seene  a  larape  begyn  to  fade, 
Whiche  lacketh  oyle  to  feede  nis  lyogHng  lyght. 

And  then  againe  mhoao  hath  seene  it  made, 
With  oyle  and  wcecke  to  last  the  longoome  night. 

Qmicmgne.    Dan  Bartholmew  of  Bathe, 

It  had  overcome  the  patience  of  Job  as  it  did  the  meeknesse  of 
Moses,  and  would  surely  have  mastered  any,  but  the  tongammily  and 
lasting  sufferance  of  Ood. 

Sir  Thonuu  Brown,    Fulgar  Ertourf,  book  i.  ch.  iii. 

We  shall  single  out  the  deer :  upon  concession  a  /oii^ivecf  animal, 
and  in  long^tsvUy  by  many  conceived  to  attain  unto  hundreds. 

Jtf.    lb.  book  iii.  ch.  is. 

But  Nineveh,  which  authonrs  acknowledge  to  have  exceeded  Babj- 
Ion,  was  of  a  hngilaleral  figure,  ninety- five  furlongs  broad,  and  an 
hundred  and  fifty  long  and  so  making  about  sixty  miles  in  circuit. 

Id,    Cymo  Garden^  ch.  ii.  p.  44. 

The  villsny  of  this  Christian  exceeded  the  persecution  of  heathens, 
whose  malice  was  never  so  hngimammt  as  to  reach  the  soul  of  their 
enemies ;  or  to  extend  unto  the  exile  of  their  elysiums. 

U,    Vulgar  Erroure,  book  vii.  ch.  xix. 

[Cedar  wood]  is  hngtwmt,  and  an  evergreen ;  and  of  evergreens 
best  scented;  and  by  iu  proeerity,  with  the  erect  and  regular 
position  of  its  cones  and  brandies,  of  all,  the  most  beautiful:  and 
the  fairest  instance  of  the  perfection  of  vegetable  life. 

Orew.    Coomo  Sacra,  book  iv,  ch.  Yiii. 

Cion-bows  and  hng^iowo  at  it  are  amain. 

Drayton.    The  Battle  of  Agmoimrt. 

Lenff-esifd  Astrea  leaves  the  heaven. 

And  tumeth  right  her  sword,  her  weights  holds  even. 

Drummond,    The  ffamdermg  Afmee. 

Which  [obstinate  sinners]  despised  the  goodnesse,  patience,  and 
looff  eufferoMce  of  God,  when  bee  called  them  continually  to  rapeot- 
»"««•  Common  Prajfer,    A  Comminatiom. 


Or  that  his  hng-geam'd  life 


Were  quite  spun  oat. 

Joneon,    Epigram  42.    On  GiUeandJone* 

They  have  had  so  little  mercy  on  him  as  to  put  him  to  the  pennsnce 
of  their  long-tome  volume. 

Hall.    Worht,  vol.  iii.  p.  213.    Defisnce  of  the  l^mbk  BewMm* 
etraneef  sec.  1. 

When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  hngtaf'd  rout,  to  battle  sounded. 

BMtkr.    AiiAftrtf,  part  i.  can.  1. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  worid,  and  so  after  Noah's  flood,  the  Ah*. 
pmvup  of  men,  as  it  was  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  more  speedy 
peopling  of  the  new  world,  so  is  a  special  instance  of  the  divine 
prondeoce  in  this  matter. 

Derham.    PhgtiethTheologg,  hook  W.eb.T. 

Pope  Leo  him^tf  saw  that  longin^tf  of  region  (HmgmnqmiM  regi. 
omm)  doth  <^  the  exmnmation  of  truth  to  become  ovSr  difttory. 
Barrmo.    /r»r*t,  vol.  L  part  il.  foL  135.   OfthePopeeSmpremaeg. 

Inalgebra,  we  may  proceed  with  perfect  safety  through  the  tongeti 
livestigation^  witiwm  carrying  o«r  attention  beyond  the  signs,  ttif  we 
errMeei  the  last  result.  '  h    }       ^^ 

Sltwtrt.    ThePldUmphy  oftheffumw  3Imd,  ch.  ir.  sec 2.  p.  179 


Oh !  iongemtgf  coveted  by  all  who  are  advancing  towards  thee,  LONO 
cursed  by  all  who  have  attained  thee  ;  railed  at  by  the  wise,  betrayed         — 

by  them  who  consult  thee,  and  well  spoken  of  by  no  one.  LONI- 

Observer,  No.  144.  CERA. 

Mine,  [legs]  spindling  into  hngihtde  immensei  ^^'^^^^^^^ 

In  spite  of  gravity,  and  sage  remark 
That  I  myself  am'  but  a  fleeting  shades, 
Provoke  me  to  a  smile. 

Cowper.    The  Taak,  book  t. 

None  of  them,  however,  has  taken  any  notice  of  the  insensible 
transitions  by  which  it  [the  word  tii/«rva/]  came  successively  to  bo 
employed  in  a  more  enlarged  sense ;  first,  to  express  a  limited  portion 
of  longitudinal  extension  in  general  j  and  afterwards  limited  portions 
of  time  as  well  as  of  space. 

Stewart,    Pkilooophkal  Eemgo,  p.  223,  eisa/  1.  ch.  I.    On  tka 
BemUiful. 

To  withstand  the  bones  being  polled  asunder  hngitudmallg,  or  to 
the  direction  of  that  line,  a  strong  membrane  runs  from  one  end  of 
the  chain  to  the  other* 

Paleg,    JVoArro/ T^ieoJ^y,  ch.  viiL  p.  93. 

Here  from  the  labours  of  the  iongeome  way 
Respiring  they  indulge  a  short  delay. 

Lewie.    Statirn,  book  ix.  L  321. 

LONGCHAMPSIA,  in  Botany,  a  genosof  the  class 
Syngenma^  order  Superfiua,  natuiBl  order  CompoHt€B9 
Generic  character:  receptacle  naked,  involucre  five- 
leaved ;  the  down  double,  the  outer  edged,  the  inner 
plumose,  chaffy. 

One  species,  L.  capUlifolia,  native  of  Barbary.  Will« 
denow. 

LONGFORD,  a  County  of  Ireland,  in  the  Province 
of  Leinster,  25  miles  long  and  16  broad,  is  bounded  on  Boundaries*' 
the  West  by  Roscommon,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Shannon,  on  the  North-West  by  Leitrim,  on  the 
North-East  by  Cavan,  and  on  the  East  and  South  by 
Westmeath.     The  Northern    part  of  this   County  is 
mountainous,  but  the  Southern  portion  is  intersected 
by  extensive  bogs  and  morass,    llie  chief  rivers  are  the  Riven» 
Shannon,  the  Inny,  the  Camlin,  and  the  Fallen.    The 
Inny  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  County,  and  on 
its  banks  are  36,000  English  acres  of  bog;  the  lowest 
districts  towards  the  South- West  are  flats  liable  to  inun- 
dation.    Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  aspect  of  p^act'oBi^ 
the  country,  the  spots  which  are  suflSciently  dry  to 
admit  of  tillage,  are  found  to  be  extremely  fertile.    In 
the  hilly  districts  to  the  North  of  this  County,  a  rich 
iron-ore  is  found  in  great  masses ;  indications  of  coal 
also  occur  at  no  great  distance  ftom  it    The  grain 
chiefly  cultivated  b  oats,  which  are  sent  to  Drogheda ; 
but  the  agricultural  produce  of  this  County  is  compare* 
tively  unimportant  The  manu&ctnie  of  linen  is  widely 
extended,  the  banks  of  the  numerous  lakes  and  streams 
are  gaily  adorned  with  bleaching  grounds     The  pea- 
santry are  in  general  extremely  poor,  and  as  the  agri- 
culture is  chiefly  in  their  hands,  it  is  carried  on  without 
intelligence  or  outlay.    The  cattle  are  of  the  cheapest 
kind,  and  hired  labourers  are  so  few  in  a  country 
where  every  poor  man  tills  his  own  field,  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  collect  hands  enough   to  save 
the  harvest    The  chief  proprietors  are  Lords  Longford, 
Grenard,  Lanesborough,  and  Rosse,  Mr.  Edgeworth, 
and  Mr.  Newcomen.    Not  above  a  tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion are  ProtestanU.    The  chief  towns  are  Longford^ 
Grenard,  Lanetborough,  and  Edgeworlhttoum,  all  small 
places.    The  population  of  the  County,  in  1821.  was 
107,702. 

LONICERA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pen* 
iandriaf  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  CaprifoUeB. 
Generic  character :  calyx  five-toothed ;  corolla  tubular, 
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Names. 


five-ded,  irregular;  barry  inferior,  Iwo,  tJuee»  «ad  four 
celled;  many- seeded 

About  twenty  species,  natives  chiefly  df  Europe  and 
North  America.  L,  caprifolium^  L.  periclymenum^ 
the  common  Honeysuckle,  and  L.xj/htteum^are  natives 
of  England.    Eng.  BoL 

LOO,  v.l     ^      ^^  ^j  ^^jg 

IjOo,  n.    I  * 

£v*n  mighty  Pam,  (hat  kiogs  and  quMos  oVrthtew, 
And  mow'a  down  timies  in  the  fights  of  Lit, 

Tope.     Tke  Rape  of  the  Lock,  can.  3. 

Sal  found  her  deep4aid  schemee  were  vain*— 
The  cards  are  cut — '*  Oome  deal  agein-*- 
No  good  comes  on  it  when  one  lingen— . 
ril  play  the  card  comes  next  my  fingers—*" 
Fortune  could  never  let  Ned  ioo  her, 
When  she  had  left  it  wholly  to  her. 

Shemtone,    7b  a  Fritwi, 


Methinks,  old  friend,  'tis  wondrous  truey 
That  tene  te  bat  a  game  at  fco. 


Id.    B. 


Loo,  as  it  is  now  called,  appears  from  the  Complete 
Oamegterio  liave  been  known  to  our  forefathers  as  Law 
terloo.  Tt  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
Hoyle's  oracular  exposition  of  thefamilarOame,  unless 
it  be  to  the  fbllowmg  salutary  caution  from  the  writer  of 
the  more  ancient  volume  mentioned  above.  **  As  there  is 
cheating,  as  they  say  in  all  trades,  so  more  particularly 
intolerable  in  Gameing,  as  in  this  for  example,  if  one  of 
the  Gamesters  have  four  of  a  suit,  and  he  want  a  fifth, 
he  may  for  that  fiflh  make  an  exchange  out  of  his  own 
pocket  if  be  be  skilled  in  the  cleanly  art  of  conveyance ; 
If  that  fail,  some  make  use  of  a  friend,  who  never  fails 
to  do  him  that  kind  office  and  favour.  There  are  other 
cheats  to  be  perfonned  which  I  shall  ommit,  since  it  is 
not  my  business  to  teach  you  how  to  cheat,  but  so  to 
play  as  not  to  be  cheated."  (105.) 

LOOBY.     See  Lob,  ante. 


LOO  CHOO,  Lye4rK*hye{i^  according  to  the  pro- 
nuncialion  of  the  welUednoated  Chinese,  is  the  name 
of  a  large  gf  onp  of  lebLnds  lying  between  Kyu-syu,  the 
Sottibernmost  of  the  Japanese  Empire,  and  Tiu^wan, 
or  Fonnoiia.  Tbey  appear,  mdeed,  4o  be  formed  by  tiie 
summits  of  the  aabmarine  cham  of  mountains  whidi 
connect  thoas  of  Ni-fdn  and  'Corea  wilik  Formosa,  aoui 
perhaps  the  PhilipplBes.  (Malte-Bmn,  Pr^etf,  iii. 
491.)  Their  nanne  has  been  strangely  disfignved  by 
navigators  and  gepgrapfaeni:  Ltqiteijo^  Lequeyo^  Le* 
qutOf  Leheye^  Ldqu^^  Lekayo^  Louhkow^  and  LeW' 
kenOt  are  some  of  the  various  wajps  in  which  ^us  dis- 
syllable has  been  expressed  by  wrilere  of  different 
nations,  so  that  it  may  be  difficnlt  to  conceive  how  they 
could  all  (which  was  certainly  the  case)  be  meant  to 
express  nearly  the  same  sounds.  By  the  Japanese  these 
Islands  are  called  RyU^kyiL^  which  is  their  mode  of 
pronouncing  the  Chinese  name,  or  M^okuno  atmd,  («•  e. 
the  Woki  Islands.)  The  whole  number  of  them,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Chinese,  (Gaubil,  Lettres  EdifianteSy  torn, 
xxiii.  let  Ed.  tom  xiv.  2d  £d.)  is  ibrty-foaar,  thirty-six  of 
which  are  tributary  to  China,  and  eight  to  Japan.  In- 
Poiition.  mediately  to  the  South  of  Kyix^syil,  and  separated  from 
it  by  the  Straits  of  Vanl>iemen,}s  the  first,  or  Japanese 
division  of  the  group,  consisting  of  sf^en  islets,  and 
Tanaxima.  one  of  some  extent  called  Tanuk  simd.  To  the  South 
Tanegasima.  of  these  there  are  eight  others,  called  Ufk  afsid,  (the 
Oofoo,  or  ^'^^  ^^  U^>)  ^he  lai^g^st  of  which  is  named  U-fd  by  tto 
T».tao.        natives^  and  Ta-tadii.  e.  Graal  Island)  by  the  Chinese. 


Fiuifaer  to  the  Soulh-West  is  a  third  gnmfv  coHlaiaiiiff    im 
lAfed-k'hyed,  the  largest  of  all  the  Islands,  irtkich  lia  ^BOu 
between  26°  4' 30"  and  26^52^30"  North,  and  127^34'  ^""^^ 
and  128"^  18'  East,  and  is  about  56  miks  long  from  ^^ 
North-East  to  South-West,  and  10  or  42  aiileB  bnad. 
On  the  North  and  North-Eastem  side  it  is  rugged, 
abrupt,  and  barren ;  on  the  South-East  low  and  little  cul« 
tivated;  but  the  South  and  South- Western  portions 
are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  They  compose  the  dis- 
trict called  She{l-li,  in  which  the  £jng  resides.   Two 
deepinlets  form  spacious  bays  on  each  side  of  the  Island, 
that  on  the  East  being  shaJlow  and  full  of  coral  n^ 
while  the  other  has  deep  water.  The  harbour  oTNa-pa. 
kyang,  on  the  South-Westem  side,  is  the  port  of  the 
Capital  King  Ching,  10  Zi  (=  3  Geogr.  niles)  distant 
from  iL    On  the  North-Western  side  lies  Fort  Melville, 
nearly  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  capable  of  shelleBog  the 
largest  fleet    Though  enclosed  by  coral-^eefe,  there  are 
sufficient  openings  for  the  entrance  of  vessels.  The  pre- 
sent rock  on  the  Soothern  side  is  Uine8to!ie,either  grej 
and  stratified,  or  grained  and  cellular ;  but  to  tbeNoitli 
the  hills  rise,  and  terminate  to  the  North -West  in  i 
conical  mountain,  covered  for  one-third  of  its  ascent 
with  houses ;  it  is  called  E-gush-kund  (t.  e.  the  towe^ 
by  the  natives,  and  the  Sug^r-loaf  by  Captain  Broogfa- 
ton.     Tin,  copper,  and  sulphur,  collected  priDcipally  in 
Lyeii-hwang-Sh&n,  (i.  e.  sulphur  mountain,)  one  of  the 
Western  islets,  coral  shells,  and  mother-of'pearl  aretlM 
principal  productions  of  these  Isles,  and  in  them  alone 
was  their  tribute  paid  in  the  reig^n  of  Kang-hi.  (Gnmer, 
IL  135.)     The  vegetation  of  these  Islands,  though  ootTdiM 
so  rich  as  in  Countries  within  the  Tropics,  is  iuimiaBt 
Rice,  various  kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  and  fruits,  ire 
produced  abundantly ;  and  the  climate*  though  temper- 
ate,  is  sufficiently  warm  for  oranges,  iemoBS,  lioMi» 
bananas,   pine-apples,   and  ^ginger.    The  woods  nt 
filled  with  bamboos,  and  the  heights  are  often  corend 
with  forests  of  lofty  pines.     Oxen  of  an  inferior  breed, 
used   in  husbandry,  horses,  -small  and  sK^  bogs, 
goats,  and  poultry,  are  the  only  domestic  animals. 
The  surrounding  sea  has  a  groat  variety  of  4ish,  re* 
markableforthenr  beauty.  The  Alls -ami  Sciences  of  the  Aiii 
natives  are  all  borrowed  from  (heir  neighbours  in  Cbim 
and  Japan.    Fields,  neatly  divided  into  oqasres,  sepa- 
rated by  banks  or  dikes  of  earth,  jast  brood  enough^ 
a  foot-path  on  the  ridge ;  roads  from  six  to  ten  fert 
wide,  kept  in  excellent  repair ;  Temples  and  booses 
divided  into  separate  chambers  by  movable  partitions, 
surrounded  by  verandas  resting  on  wooden  pillars ;  floon 
sod  walls  made  of  split  bamboos,  neatly  iaterwsfa; 
arbours  of  bamboo  framework,  covered  wiUi  c^^^'P'^ 
plants,  all  revive  a  Tecolleetion  of  flie  scenes  deUntttd 
in  Japanese  and  Chinese  drawings,  so  characteristic  oi 
industry,  neatnesf;,  and  taste  for  rustic  deooestion.   ^ 
entire  want  of  whed-carriages  and  of  silk  or  iroollej 
manufactures  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  sign  « 
poverty,  than  of  indifference  or  wailt  of  ingenuity,'* 
their  cottons,  well  woven,  dyed,  and  printed,  and  w 
neat  embroidery  on  silk  and  leathcTt  ahow  that  <i0f 
islanders  are  not  ddRcieift  in  skill  or  industry.   Thtf 
salt-pans,  whkh  they  fill  with  earth  otioiifij  ivf^T 
nated  witli  sea-salt,  and  then  •«hMicbod  ogaia  with  m^ 
water,  ore  well  adapted  to  Ihefir  porpoo^.    l^VeBo* 
strong  brine,  which  runs  from  an  qpening  in  the  ^'^^ 
of  the  vat  or  pan,  cakcs4«f  aolt  om  oasUy  ohisiptdjy 
boiling  to  evaporation.     Their  canoes,  osoallyij*'" 
from  one  Wock  of  'wood,  are  iinp4M  by  two  ufc  • 
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b|^  two.  or  more  paddles;  an  oar  thrown  over  the 
fltem  serving  aa  a  ruddei;  and  a.  woodca  anchor,  with  a 
faw  stones  for  ballast,  oonpietiBg  thar  eqnipmenlak 
On  a  mountain,  near  Kihff  CYnng,  tho  Capital,  is  the 
Sing*ft£alace». wbich  is  4 II  (l^  miie).  ia  ciicuit.  It  cem- 
nanda  a  rich  and  exlenam  view  over  Uie:Capkla]»  thrs 
City  of  Na-pa-Kyang  and  all  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  placed  by  tho  GhkMfie  Mafia,  ia. 26?  2f  North  and 
46^  96'  £ast.  (Grosier,  ii.  129.) 
\  The  Chinese,  as  betea  r«BiaKkedt.iatha  learned  lan- 
guage of  these  islandavs^  bat  their  Bali«Q:lbngue  is  a 
dialect  of  the  Japanese.  (Rlaproth,  Jma  PblfigL  p.  328.) 
,  Three  difierent  alf  les  (or  rather  dtalects)  are  said  to 
prevail  in  the  principal  Island  and  those  to  the  North- 
East  and  Southh-West*- 

The  Governmentr  is  modelled'  afler  that  of  the-^lNBese, 
and-,  as-  in  Japan,  the  King  is--  regarded  ainmfc  as  a 
divine  personage.    No  foreigner,  not  beaaring  a»  em- 
bassy from  a  Sovereign,  can  be  admitteil  iata  his.  pre- 
sence.    One'  of  the  Prineea  of  th»  Uaad«^royai»  wha 
faononred  Captain  Hall  with  a  visit  on  board  bis  ship, 
was  never  approached'  by  any  of  the  lower  Ordtraeaeaiit 
on  their  knees,  and  even  the  Noblee  dared' nol  sit  down 
or  cat  in  his  presence.     The  offteers  of  State  are  Man- 
darins, performing  the  same  functions  and  wearing^ tin 
same  badge  of  office  as  in  China.    The  Beligien  of  Fo, 
or  Budd'ha,  said  to  have  been  introduced  in^tfae.IXth 
century  of  our  Era,  is  the  dbminant^  if  not  the  only 
creed  prevalent  among  theee^  isikmdera,  whose  indtffieio* 
ence  or  contempt*  for' Religion  far  exoeeda  that  of  the 
Chinese.     Carved   stones,   called  ka-ru^   a  foot  high 
and  briMui,  and   two   feet    long,  are   the  sanctuaries 
before  which,  they,  make  engagements  and  bind  them- 
selves by  oaths ;  they  are  a  kind  of  altars,  and  in  a 
cavity  on  the  top  of  them,  rice,  flowers,  and  other  offer- 
ings are  placed.     This  is  probably  the  relic  of  a  more 
ancient  Faith,  which  the  doctrine  of  Fo  has  not  succeeded 
in  extirpating.     There  are  also  women  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  Spirits  or  Genii,  by  whose  aid  they  are  sup- 
posed to  work  wonders,  especially  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 
To  the  dead  they  pay  the  same  reverential  adoration-  as 
the  Chinese  ;  but  their  funeral  rites  are  less  expensive. 
The  body  of  the  deceased  is  burned*,  and  his  ashes  are 
preserved   in  jars,  placed  in  vaults  under  the  family 
monument,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and 
20  or-  SO  feet  long,  by  la  or  14  feet  in  breadth.     It  is 
always  kept  neatly  white-washed. 

The  natives  of  these  Islaads  were  doubtless  a  colony 
frona  J«pan.  Their  '"^  deeply  seated  eyes  and  long 
noses," — the  peculiarities  by  which  the  Chinese  dis- 
tinguish Europeans* from  themselves,  (Morrison,  View 
of  ChinUj  p.  80.)  are  noted  by  that  people  as  a  proof 
that  the  natives  of  Lyed-kyed  are  not  of  Chinese  origin ; 
and  their  language,  which  differs  little  from  that  of 
Ni-fdn,  as  well  as  their  make,  features^  and  character, 
is  a  plain  indication  of  the  race  from' which  they  sprung. 
Rather  low  in  stature,  but  not  ill-formed,  with  an  easy 
carriage,  a  dark  complexion,  black  eyes,  regular  teeth, 
and  a  placid,  kind,  intelligent  enpression  of  countenance, 
their  whole  appearance  and  deportment  prepossess  the 
stranger  in  their  favour.     Being  naturally  modest  and 

*  Orosier  (ii.  141.)  say  tnis  Lanpies  pawficulierei,  qui  ne  ttmi  ni 
ia  Chinohe,  ni  la  Japonaiseg  but  the  original  Chinese,  as  we  learn 
from  M.  Klaprotib,  ftpaaka  only  of  thret  iiiffiefent  Wy/rt,  {Nouv.  Jour, 
yisialtque,  i.  2Aiii)  and  the  vocabHiariea  eollecled  by  Lieutenant 
CJiflord (Captain  B.  H«U*a  Wo9ti99)mA\\mwii {Jtia PoiygL  /oceii.) 
coofimn  tliai  inlaif  cMaliaiL 


Ifenid,  their  addreaa  ia  poMte  an4  Mspecdbli  A  loom  bOO 
robe  of  various  colours,  with  wideaieevesi  anda^biiNMl  ^^^^^'^ 
girdle  of  wroaght  siik  rounds  the  waist;  thair  lank  aad 
glossjF  black  hfdr  pinned  up  ifcito  a  knot  overtbe  shorn 
erown'  of  the  head,  and  thair  naatlyi  trinraieii  beaids  and 
whiskers*  are  all  a  connteipart  to  the  foafaions  of  tfaeit 
neighbours  in  Japaa  ;  aa  are' their  short  stockings  and 
8lraw-aandalfl<  (Thoid)arg,  Trmctr^ii.  pi.  iiii  fig;  8,  9&) 
Fans,  tobacco>»bogar  and  a  dose  stuff««rtamt  for- Winter 
dolhing,  complete*  tbair  wardiobei  Meat,  eggs*  and 
vegetablea  (brmthe  ptinoipal^.aftialea  of  thair  &t;  and 
their  great  men  are-  nasally  attended  by;  a.  lad  csnyini^ 
a-aniBlU  squaae*  ban,  which  Goatainat  a  cKnner  and  M  tba 
apparatus  for  eatingnt:  RicOi  hand  eggs  sliced,.sqn8nn 
dt  sfliobed  porkb  eakaay.fiah^  »■  nntal'  pot  of  am;  (a 
walMcnown*  tfepanesa  KqQon;]r>  evpsv  and  eAop^feicii% 
are  contained  in  different  compartments' of  tks'drawain 
ef' this  eonvenient  box;  so  that  vdien  ffienda  nset 
accidentally*  thefcanoamly  adjoura  to  acoal  spot  linger 
a.tvaa>  and  dine  togetfier'  asTiv.  cMmimir.  Thctr*  vomd 
nnisie  (inslruBiental  they  seem  to  have-  nasar)  ia  sweat 
and'  plaintive ;  their  dancing,  or -rather  postnreMnakingi 
grave  and' dexteromi  l^ough  asen  to  wmAle, .  tfaeyi  ware 
never  seen,  to  fight;  bat  aa  the  fiirfeit  in- theor  gamea/is 
a*ci^  of  iald,  it  is  supposed  that,  tiiey  havena  dislika 
for  drinking.  Thejr  either  had  ua  money,  or-  did/  naA 
show  any  to  the  ofiicesa of  Captain  HaU*b  ship;  and 
appeared  neither  to  hvetm  nor*  to  wish  for  any  foreign 
commerce^  This  wast  however,  oocaatooed  by  theii 
dread  of  incurring  the  diapleasura-  of  tho  Chinese 
Cfovemment,  by  holding  any  avoidable  intercourse  with 
strangen,  aa  ia  plain  from  Mr.  fiddia's-  account,  pub* 
llshed  in  the  Asiatic  Xoumal  ;*  (x.  L3J.)  for  lu-paA^ 
kwang,  who  was  sent  to  the  Islands  aa  ambasaador 
from  Kang*hi  in  1719,  speaks  of  their  vessels,  which 
w«ra  esteemed  both  by  the  Chiaese  and  Japanese,  aa 
trading  not  only  from  isle  to  isle^but  to  China*  Tongv 
king,  Cochinchina,  and  Japan«  (Groaier,  ii.  141.) 
Perhaps  their  foreign  commerce  has  been  prohibited  by 
tile  Chinese.  Of  war  they  denied  having  any  know- 
ledge, even  by  tradition.  Yet  the  Chinese  traveller  Histoiyk. 
waainformed  that.tbey  enumerated  twenty-five  dynasties 
of  their  Kings  ;  and  it  is  recorded,  in  the  History  of  the 
Iwi  dynasty,  that  the  King;  of  the  LyeA-kyedL  and  his 
army  made  a  very  gallant  resistance  to  the  troops  of 
Yang-hwang-U,  by  whom  they  were  at  lengjth.  over* 
powdered  in  a.  n.  610,  after  their  King  Ky^la*4ed.  had 
been  killed.  (De  Guigne,  mu.  dm  Murm,  i.  ^)  Tha 
Chinese,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  take  possession 
of  the  Islanda  till  a.  d.  1291,  in  the  reign  of  Shi-taO, 
(KuU6i  Kh&n,)  of  the  dynasty  of  Yu^n ;  when  theit 
fleet  did  not  go  beyond  the  Islands  of  Pong-h(i»  to  tha 
Beat  of  Formosa.  At  length,  in  Ai.  d.  1372,  the  amr 
basaadar  of  the  celebrated  Hongp-w&,  (or  Tai-tsiU) 
ft>iHider  of  the  Mnig  dynasty^  persuaded  Tsal-tCl,  Uien 
King  of  I«yeu-kyeA^  to  place  himself  under  the  pro*- 
teetion  of  ChuML.  A  Chinese  colony  from  Fu-kyeA 
was  soon  ailerwarda  introducedi  and  the  Islands  were 
fimnaily  dedaaed  tributaries  to  '*  the  Celestial  Empire.'' 

To  the  Souih^Weat  of  LyeA-kyeu,  between  it  end  Madjlco- 
Farmoaa,  there  ia  a.foaKli  group  of  Islands,  called  Maj>  *^™^^* 
ia^Waid,  (the  Islanda  of  Msaji  or  Machi,)  the  largest  of 
which  is  named  Tai-pinrshan^  (the  Mountain  of  Tai-  Typio. 
pin.)    It  is  remarkable  for  a  very  large  and  peculiar 


*  An  abridged  version  of  tliis  aceount,  with  a  continnalioa  to  the 
present  time,  ia  given  in  the  Indo'Cliinew  Gfeaner, 
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It  ▼eriiM  bad  to  shew  ia  perfect  sight 

Whatever  thing  was  io  the  world  contaynd. 

Betwixt  the  lowest  earth  and  heveu's  hight| 
So  that  it  to  the  looker  appertaynd. 

Spemer,    Fmerie  Qtiee*e,  book  iii.  can.  2. 

So  that  faire  spectacle  from  him  was  reft, 

Yet  that  which  reft  it  no  lease  faire  was  found : 
So  hidd  in  lockes  and  %vaves  from  iooken  theft. 
Nought  but  her  lovely  face  she  for  his  looking  left. 

Id,    Jb,  book  ii.  can.  12. 

But  to  goe  through  in  this  place  with  all  things  concerning  such 
looking-glauety  the  best  knowne  in  old  time  unto  our  auncesters, 
came  from  Brindb,  and  those  consisted  of  tin  and  brasse  tempered 
together.  Holland,    PUnie,  toL  ii.  ch.  ix. 

At  length  I  wak'd,  and  hoking  round  the  bower, 
Search*d  every  tree,  and  pry*don  every  flowcfi 
If  any-where  by  chance  I  might  espy, 
The  rural  poet  of  the  melody. 

Drgdau    Tke  Bhwertrndtke  Leaf 

The  flowers  she  wore  along  the  day  :^ 

And  evVy  nymph  and  shepherd  said. 
That  in  her  hair  they  looKd  more  gay 

Than  glowing  in  their  native  bed. 

Pr'wr.    The  Garlmid. 

Then  with  a  kind  compassionating  lookf 
And  sighs,  bespeaking  pity  ere  he  spoke, 
few  words  he  said, 

Drgden,    Ahwakm  and  AekUopkeL 

.  If  it  prosper  not,  the  main  weight  of  blame  is  surely  laid  upon  hioa 
that  advised  the  course ;  if  you  (saith  the  party,  and  say  the  IboAert 
on)  had  not  thus  directed,  it  had  not  thus  fallen  out 

Barrow,     Wtrki,  vol.  i.  fol.  300.    Sermon  22, 

The  emotions  produced  by  tragedy  are,  upon  this  supposition, 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  dread  we  feel  when  we  look  down  from 
the  battlement  of  a  tower. 

Stewart,    Pkiiotopkg  of  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  iii.  p.  151. 

When  late  a  simple  rustic  lass, 

I  rov*d  without  restraint, 
A  stream  was  all  my  lookmg^lau 

And  health  my  only  paint. 

Liogd,    Songi,    jiir  11* 

liOOM,  V,  \  The  looming  of  a  ship,  the  external 
Lk/omino,  n.  J  fonn  or  appearance  of  a  ship ;  as  we 
say*  She  looma  a  great  sail,  or  she  looms  but  small,  she 
appears  a  large  or  a  small  ship,  from  the  A.  S.  Uomaih 
(jge-Uoman,  whence  gUantf)  lucere^  to  shine,  a  word 
(Skinner  adds)  truly  elegant. 

The  word  probably  occurs  in  no  other  written  passage 
except  the  following,  which  can  scarcely  be  received  as 
sufficiently  authoritative. 

Awful  she  loonu  the  terror  of  the  main. 

Pjfe,    Carmen  SeenUnre. 

LiooM,  in  A.  S.  Zomo,  ge4oma  ;  D.  alaem^  aknh  vtenr 
giliOt  supellex^  utensils,  things  of  frequent  and  necessary 
use.  Hence  Somner  adds,  the  heir-lome  of  lawyers, 
pro  supeUectile  hereditarid,  Ray  tells  us  that  in  Che- 
shire, A  loom  is  an  instrument  or  tool  in  general.  Also, 
any  utensil,  as  a  tub,  &c.  Paribusque  cuscingitur  armis. 
Is  rendered  by  Douglas, — With  lume  in  hand  fast  wirk- 
and  like  the  laif ;  ^working  like  the  rest)  May  it  not 
be  from  the  A.  S.  A/eom,  (for  so  Urn  was  also  written,) 
that  which  pertains  or  belongs  to  ?  (See  Limb.)  Thus 
heir-loom,  that  which  appertains,  an  appurtenance  to. 
the  inheritance ;  brew-/ume9,  milk-/ui7ieff,  wark-Zoom, 
utensils  or  instruments  appertaining  or  appropriate  to 
brewing,  milking,  working;  and  then  specifically  applied 
to  a  particular  frame  of  machine. 

The  lomee  ^t  ich  labonre  with  and  by  flode  deaert^ 
Ys  pater  noster  and  m^  primer. 

Pi€r$  Ploniman,    rmm,^.77. 
-rot.  XXXV. 


But  the  presuraptoous  damiell  rashly  dar  d 

The  goddess  selfe  to  chalenge  to  the  field, 
And  to  compare  with  her  in  curious  skill 
Of  workes  with  loome,  with  needle  and  with  quill. 

Spemer,    Muiopotmoo, 

Or  with  loomed  wool  the  native  robe  supplies. 

Savage.     The  ff^andererf  can.  1. 

Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unsktU'd, 

She  [Camilla]  chose  the  nobler  Pallas  of  the  field. 

Drydm.     Ftrgil.    JEneid,  book  vii. 

Glittering  lances  are  the  loom, 

Where  the  dusky  warp  we  strain, 
Weaving  many  a  solfiier*s  doom, 

Orkney's  woe,  and  Randver's  bane. 

Orag,    Tke  Fatal  Sitiere, 

LOON.    See  in  v.  Low. 

LOOP,  9.  ^  Probably,  as  Skinner  suggests,  from 
Loop,  n.  (  D.  loopen,  (A.  S.  hleap-an,)  currere, 
Lo'oPHOLB,  (to  run ;  so  called  because  it  is  easily 
Lo^oPHOLED.  J  removed  or  slipt  off,  from  that  which 

it  binds  or  fastens : — a  running  knot  is  an  expression  of 

the  same  kind. 

A  loopf  or  loophole^  is  applied  (o  the  hole  left  by  the 

involution  of  the  hop ;  to  holes  of  a  similar  form  or 

construction ;  to  holes  in  battlements  or  towers ;   to 

holes  for  escape  or  evasion. 

Then  shalt  thou  make  bupet  of  jacynete  colonre,  alonge  by  the 
edge  of  J*  ooe  curtayne. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.    Exodne,  ch.  zxvi. 

How  shall  your  house-lesse  heads,  and  vnfed  ddes, 
Your  hp^dj  and  window'd  raggednesse  defend  you 
From  aeasooa  such  as  these  P 

ShakMfeare,    JLrar,  fol  297. 

Thev  found  the  gates  fast  barred  long  ere  night 
Ana  every  lump  fost  lockt,  as  fearing  foes  despight.^ 

Spenaer.    Faerie  Qneene,  book  ii.  can.  9, 

And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loop-koies  thrust 

Skakipeare,    Bape  of  Luertce^ 

I  sold  my  sheep  and  lambkins  too 
For  silver  loope  and  garment  blue. 

Qag,    Prologue  to  tke  Skepkenfe  /fM, 

The  waiT  obviate  their  design : 
With  weigntv  stones  o'erwhelm*d  their  troops  below. 
Shoot  thro'  tne  loop^tet,  and  sharp  javelins  throw. 

Drgden.    Virgii,    uSiwm<»  book  ix. 

-— — -— ^— -  But  if  those  ftfl 
Yet  this  uneasy  bop-kotd  goal, 
In  which  ye're  hampered  by  the  Cetlocky 
Cannot  but  put  y'in  mind  of  wedlock. 

Butler,    BudihroM,  part  ii.  can.  1 

He  descending  tendon,  when  it  is  got  low  enough,  is  passed 
through  a  hop,  or  ring  or  pully,  in  the  os  hyoides,  and  then  made  to 
ascend ;  and,  having  thus  changed  its  line  of  direction,  is  inserted  into 
the  inner  part  of  the  chin :  by  which  device,  vte.  the  turn  at  the  hop, 
the  action  of  the  muscle  (which  in  all  muscles  is  contraction)  that 
before  would  have  pulled  the  jaw  up,  now  as  necessarily  draws  it 
down.  PaUg.    Natural  Tkeologg,  ch.  iz.  p.  126. 

'Tis  pleasant,  through  the  hopkole*  of  retreat. 
To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd ; 
To  bear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  th*  uninjur'd  ear. 

Cawper,     Tke  Tatk,  book  iv. 

LOORD,  \     Dr.  Jamieson,  who  notices  the  anti- 
Lo'uaDEN.  J  tiquity  of  the  Etymology  specified  in 
the  Quotation  from  Versteg^n,  refers  the  word  imme- 
diately to  the  Fr.  feurdtn,  and  that  to  the  D.  luyaerd^ 
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LOORD.  piger,  desidiomu^  ignavw  homo,  or  her^  herd,  which 
have  the  same  meaning,  and  to  the  latter  of  which 
Kilian  traces  the  Fr.  lourd.  Loord,  lourd-en,  are  per- 
haps louhtar-ed^  lower d,  Unor'd^  lourd,  lourden;  and 
thus  from  the  same  source  and  of  equivalent  meanings 
with  lown  and  lowi^  q.  v.  It  probably  owes  its  lengthened 
termination,  en  into  ane^  from  Verstegan's  traditionary 
Etymology. 

The  Scotch  writers  use  hurdanery.     See  Jamieson. 

A  low>  debased,  degraded,  worthless  person. 

Sibriht  ^«t  ichrBW  as  «  hrdan  gan  lusk. 

R,  Bnmne,  p.  9. 

I  weoe  that  aom  wil  My  lo  but  iurdanesj  y^  longed  to  make  m 
dales  of  Goddes  passion,  or  make  hym  honored  selder  tb§  he  should. 
Sir  Thomas  More.     fForiet,  fol.  492.     TAe  fini  Pari  of  the  Coi^ 
futatioH  of  T^dali. 

Where  euary  lourdem  will  become  a  leech. 

Gatcoigne,    The  Frmtet  tf  Wwrre^  10. 

Hob.  Siker  thous  but  a  leasie  hfd 

Aod  reeks  much  of  thy  swink. 
That  with  food  tenxies,  and  witlesse  wordeSy 
To  blere  mine  eyes  doest  think. 

Speiuer*     Skepkerttt  Caiendan    Jubf, 

LourAiimt,  Because  the  Danes  when  they  sometime  domineered 
over  tlie  Englishmen,  would  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  laford^ 
which  is  now  hrdf  the  people  in  scorne  did  call  them  lour  danes, 
instead  of  lord,  or  rather  la/ord  done,  lour  being  as  much  to  say  in 
our  ancient  language,  as  ignavut  in  Latin,  to  wit,  Ulber,  cowardly^  or 
slug<iish. 
Ferttrgan,     RettitiUion  of  Decayed  Jntel/igencej  ch.  x.  fol. 335. 

LOOS.  Loos  or  los  (says  Tooke)  is  evidently  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb  hlis-an^  cehbrare^  to  celebrate ; 
as/a7/.valfi0  is  : — he  has  produced  eight  instances  of  the 
uuun,  and  one  of  the  past  participle  losed. 

In  beueu  to  ben  loued  with  God  hath  none  ende. 

Chaucer,      The  Text  amen  t  of  Loue,  book  i. 

To  praise,  to  celebrate,  to  confer  fame  or  renown 
upon. 


Vor  ]>e  k^nges  hi  so  wyde  sprong  faoM 


.   Of  godenesse  &  of  cortcsye,  ]>at  her  herte  to  hym  drou, 

/?.  G/oucetter,  p.  189. 

^o  ]rat  first  were  foos  &  com  of  paien  \^f 
Of  Cri&ten  men  half/of,  &  so  fax  weud  away. 

/?.  Brurmef  p.  25. 

To  crjre  a  largesse  b^,  fop  oure  Lorde,  xoure  good  loou  to-  shewe. 

Biers  Piuuhimm,     Fision^  p.  116. 

He  despiseth  and  setteth  at  nought  his  good  name  or  lot, 

Chaucer.     The  Tale  of  Melibeus,  p.  117. 

With  this  tale  a  duke  arose, 
Wbiche  was  a  worthy  knight  of  lose. 

Gower.    Conf.  Jm.  book  liL 

That  much  he  feared  least  reprochfull  blame 

With  fnule  dishonour  him  mote  blot  therefore  ; 
Besiden  the  losse  uf  <^o  much  loot  and  fame, 
As  through  the  world  thereby  should  glorifie  his  name. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queenef  book  vi.  can.  12. 


LOOSE,  V. 
Loose,  n. 
Loose,  adj. 

Lo^OSELY, 

Lo'o^EN, 

Lo'oSENESS. 


"1      See  to  Lose,  or  Leese  ;  the  same 
word,   somewhat  difierently  applied. 
>  See  also  Lbss. 

^     Goth,  liusan  ;  A.  S.  lysan  ;  D.  and 
Gcr.  losen;  Sw.  Icom;  amittere,  di- 
miiterey  to  dismiss,  or  let  go, 
Tu  free  from  its  hold  or  fastening ;  to  untie,  to  un- 
bind, to  remit,  to  dismiss ;    to  relax,  to   separate  or 
aever,  to  take  away ;  to  separate  or  sever,  (from  a  cloae 


or  connected  state  or  condition,)  lo  uneW,  to  discon-  um 
ncct,  to  diseng^age.     And  thus,  loote,  the  adjective,  is  ^^ 
opposed  to — fixed  or  fastened,  tied  or  tight;  bound  or 
obliged ;  (met.)  close,  connected,  or  adhering ;  con- 
fined, or  defined,  or  definite ;  restricted  or  restiained. 

The  expression  io  Shakspeare,  **al  his  very  looted 
Mr.  Steeveus  explains,  ^  at  his  moment  of  parting,  t.e. 
of  his  getting  loose  or  away  from  us." 

AnooB  alia  the  dorii  werea  opened,  and  the  boondis  of  i&  vm 
lootid,  mdif    Dtdii  of  Apostlis^  ch.  zn. 

And  by  aad  by  all  the  dores  opened,  ft  euery  mines  bides  twi 
hwscd.  Btbie,  Anm  1551. 

And  whan  the  hors  was  taut,  he  gan  to  goa 
Toward  the  fen. 

Chaueer.    7)le  Aevei  TWr,  i.  4062. 

Thia  miliar  tg  tba  town  hia  doughter  send 
For  ale  and  bread,  and  roated  hem  a  gooS| 
And  bond  hir  horse,  be  should  no  mora  go  bot. 

Id.    JI.T.4136. 

Ye  be  not  geuen  to  ryot  aad  tiCitM  to  opanlji  and  koedf  as  thcf 
weva.  UdaU,    Mttitkew,  ch.  li. 


So  the  priucipall  nea  of  dagcaa  in  the  array  raiaad  VUnUios'  nsni^ 
and  defaced  his  ima^w,  and  l^asm^  C»ctoa,  who  tbea  waa  in  bud^ 
desired  him  to  become  iotercessour  in  their  behalfttb 

TadtuM,  book  m.  fol.  113. 


Thair  [Robtn^Hted's  nan]  anowv  flnaJy  pair'd^.fiw  tinkr  tal  for 

featl)er. 
With  birch  and  Brafil  piec'd,  to  fly  io  any  waatbar; 
And  shot  tbay  with  the  round,  tba  square  or  fociad  pile, 
The  ioote  gave  such  a  twang,  as  miglit  be  heard  a  mile. 

Drayiom,     iVjr-oiftiofi,  iOii{  26. 

Kin.  The  extreme  parts  of  time,  extremalie  forms 
All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  bis  speed : 
And  often  at  his  verie  /vote  decides 
That,  which  long  proces»e  could  not  arliitrate. 

Shakspeare.     l.ovt*s  Labour  Lost,  fol.  143. 

Warr  wearied  hath  perform'd  what  war  can  do, 
And  to  disorder'd  rage  let  Ioote  I  he  rt^ins. 

Milton.     Paradise  Lost,  book  vi.  L  696. 

Whom  their  light  errour  loosely  doth  misguide 

Draft om.     T^  Barone  IVarh  l^k  L 

The  canse  of  this,  was  nothing  but  the  Isfosemng  of  the  earft,  wni« 
comfortelh  any  tree. 

J7eQ0ii.    NaimwU  UiMim^^  CmU.  v.  aKbfla. 

— -^_— —  It  was  indaeda 

Her  old  Ualbecce,  which  did  her  wpfafifd 
With  ifosenetse  of  her  love  and  loathly  deed* 

Spenser.     Fam^  Qjiccnr,  book  iii.  can.  W. 

All  the  bonds  and  restraint!  under  which  men  lay,  he  so  {vhottit 
that  any  man  might  be  free,  who  would  coneur  to  bia  own  Ubety 
and  Qttianremeot  ^ 

Barrow.     Works,  vol.  iii.  fol.  454.    Serm»  «. 

A  stranger  to  the  loose  delights  of  love, 

My  thoughts  the  nobler  warmth  of  friendship  prove. 

Prior,     Lave  mnd  Pnx^dikf* 

Doet  thou  not  blush  to  live  so  like  a  beast, 
So  triok  so  dusolute,  so  loosly  drest  ?  . 

Drydem     Ptrsim.    *««<• 

While  yon,  widi  loosened  sai)»  and  vows,  pvepaie 
To  seek  a  land,  that  flies  tba  aaercWer's  eart. 

JdL     Ovid.    Efittk^ 

To  loose  the  Ibiks  that  gall'd  mankimi  beforC| 
Or  bind  them  faster  on,  and  add  still  move. 

Nor  would  a  true  patriot  have  given  an  entire  laoac  to  J»^?**^' J* 
fear  of  running  matters  into  a  contrary  extreme,  by  dimimshio'e  ^ 
far  the  influence  of  the  crown.  .      ^ 

JKcsw.     Asfly8.^t•^^* 

I  have  already  Aiose/y  observed  that  (bcir  ayaten  aopfiaacs  a  rcgulv 
denvation  of  the  language  from  a  few  short  ^riesitices. 

Beddoet.     Oiutrwtdiom  as  the  Dutch  JBtsmudogisis,  p.  19^ 
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«is  tmy  prefwnce  cbsck'd  no  deotnt jof. 
Him  «veo  thedissolule  admir'd;  for  he 
A  gracerul  iooienetSf  when  he  pleas'd,  put  on, 
Aad  laughing  could  instruct. 
Armttrong,    The  Art  of  Preurving  VeaUK  book  Vf. 


liOP,  r.  "^  This  word  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
Lop,  «.  Vvery  ancient  use  in  the  language.  To  lop 
Lo'pMNQ.  J  the  bough  in  Jsaiah^  ch.  x.  vcr.  33,  is  in 
preceding  translations,  to  cut.  Drayton  and  Spenser  are 
the  most  remote  authorities  that  have  occurred.  Mie- 
fihew  derives  it  from  the  D.  loof;  Ger.  UnA.from,  q.  d. 
ramos  amputate ;  in  Fr.  esbrancher^  "  to  hp  or  cut  off 
boughs ;  to  bare  or  deprive  of  branches/'  Cotgrave. 
Thus,^07M?a/oris  in  Lat.  a  Copper  of  trees,  diBtinguished 
by  Ovid  from  putaior,  a  pruner. 

To  hew  or  cut  off  (boughs  or  brandies ;)  geaerally, 
to  cut  off. 

Now  thy  seire  bath  lost  both  /opp  and  topp  ; 
Als  my  budding  branch  thou  wouldest  cropp , 
But  were  thy  Veres  greene,  as  now  bene  mine, 
To  other  delightes  tlwy  woald  eneline. 

S^mur,    TkB  SAepkenT*  CalentUr.    Febntorg^* 

Then  limbs  like  boughs  were  iopp*d  /  from  shoulders  arms  do  fly. 

Drayton,    Poiy^oibion,  song  22. 


Sixt  part  of  each  ? 


A  trembling  coniribuiion ;  why  we  take 

From  euery  tree,  lopt  barkc,  and  part  o'  th*  timber. 

Shakipeare.    Henry  VJJl  fbU  208. 

Stern  Hector  wav'd  his  sword  :  and  standing  near 
Where  furious  Ajax  ply'd  his  ashen  spear. 
Pull  on  the  lance  a  stroke  so  jnstiy  sped. 
That  the  broad  fatchion  iopp'd  its  braaen  bead. 

Pope.    Homer.     liiad,  book  xvi. 

Thus  by  laying  the  axe  to  the  root;  not  by  lopping  off  the  branches, 
but  by  laying  the  axe  to  the  root,  our  Saviour  fixed  the  only  rule  which 
can  ever  produce  good  morals. 

B»iey.    Sermon  7.  p.  106. 

If  they  are  divided  yet  further,  so  as  tn  be  laid  close,  and  bound  up 
in  a  more  uniform  manner  into  several  faggots,  perhaps  those  hppinyt 
may  be  all  carried  to  one  single  load  or  burden. 

fVatM.    On  the  Mrndf  vol  L  ch.  xviii.  p.  243. 

LOPE.    See  Lobster. 
LoPEy  i.  e.  UapL 


And  laaghing  iope  to  a  tree  ; 

His  gylden  <)uiver  at  bis  backe, 

And  ailvor  bowe,  which  waa  but  slacke. 

Spetuer.     ShepAenTt  Calendar, 


April, 


LOPEZ! A,  in  Botany t  a  gfentis  of  the  class  Dian* 
dria,  order  Mtmogynia,  natural  order  Omtgrarite,  Ge- 
neric character :  calyx  four-parted,  deciduous ;  corolla, 
petals  four,  irreg'ular ;  one  of  the  stamens  fertile,  the 
other  sterile  ;  petal-formed  ;  stigma  capitate ;  capsule 
naked,  four-celled,  four-valved  ;  seeds  numerous. 

Ten  species,  mostly  natives  of  Mexico.     Decandolle. 

LOPHIOLA,  in  Botany ^  a  genus  of  the  class  Hat- 
andria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Hamodoraoe€B, 
Generic  character :  corolla,  six-parted,  toinentose ;  an- 
thers erect ;  stigma  simple,  germen  nearly  superior. 

One  species,  L.  aurea,  native  of  North  America. 

LOPHIRA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  clafis  Poly^ 
andria,  order  Digynia.  Generic  character :  calyx  infe- 
rior, persisting,  five-leaved,  three  small,  one  large,  strap- 
shaped,  the  other  opposite,  one-third  the  size ;  style 
simple,  summit  two-clefl;  nut  coriaceous,  one-celled 
one-seeded. 

One  species,  *L.  alata^  native  of  Africa. 


LOPHIUS,  from  the  Greek  \o0ia,  a  neck  provided  LOPHIUS. 
wkh  bristles  erect  like  a  cock's- comb.  Lin.  Blocb. 
Cuv.  Angler t  Pen.,  by  which  last  name  it  was  known  to 
the  Romans,  Puoairix,  In  Zoology^  a  genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Percoides^  order  Acanthopierygii, 
das8  Puc€t. 

Generic  character.  Head  broad,  depressed,  and 
spiny ;  lower  jaw  bearded,  and  projecting  much  beyond 
the  upper,  so  that  the  mouth,  very  wide  laterally,  opens 
upwards ;  teeth  numerous,  sharp-pointed,  and  curving 
backwards,  aome  fixed,  others  movable,  in  both  jaws, 
also  on  the  palate,  tongue,  and  sides  of  the  throat,  others 
smaller,  and  set  together  likea  clothdresser  s  card ;  on  the 
top  of  the  head  some  very  remarkable,  long,  thread-like 
spines,  the  first  of  which  is  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and, 
together  with  the  second,  articulated  on  a  piece  of  bone 
connected  with  the  top  of  the  head  immediately  behind 
-the  middle  of  the  upper  jaw ;  the  third  still  shorter, 
articulated  on  a  process  of  the  scull  itself,  and  behind,  at 
some  distance  from  it,  three  others,  diminishing  to  the 
hindmost,  and  articulated  on  a  portion  of  bone  received 
among  the  muscles  of  the  back  ;  ventral  fins  beneath 
.the  throat;  pectoral  broad  and  large,  having  the 
branchial  opening  beneath  them  single,  narrow,  and 
semilunar ;  dorsal  fin  single,  set  far  back  on  the  tail, 
and  having  the  anal  opposite  it  beneath  ;  body  tapering 
towards  the  tail ;  caudal  fin  rounded ;  numerous  cir- 
rhated  processes  surrounding  the  body ;  the  skin  scale* 
less  and  loose. 

The  fiah  included  by  Linnseus  and  Lacepede  Jn 
this  genus  are  evidently  three  very  distinct  kinds,  which 
have  been  separated  partially  by  Conimerson,  and  com- 
pletely by  Cuvler ;  the  Antennarii  of  the  former  author 
are  easily  distinguished  by  their  compressed  instead  of 
depressed  head  and  body,  and  the  Malthe  of  the  latter  by 
the  position  of  the  mouth  below  and  behind  the  muzzle, 
and  the  deficiency  of  spines  on  the  head.  With  these 
exclusions,  the  true  Lophii  are  left  with  the  generic 
characters  above  described,  and  of  this  kind  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  more  than  a  single  species. 

L,  Piscatoriuit  Lin. ;  la  Grande  BatLdroie,  Dauben- 
tOB  ;  Angler,  Pen.  Is  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length, 
and  having  some  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  paper  kite ; 
the  larger  part  being  formed  by  the  head  and  the  bones 
supporting  the  pectoml  fins,  behind  which  the  body 
tapers  towards  the  tail ;  it  has  a  very  hideous  aspect, 
its  wide  mouth  opening  upwards,  and  closely  beset  with 
strong  teeth ;  immediately  behind  the  head  stand  out 
laterally  the  broad,  expanded,  pectoral  fins,  which  are 
very  remarkable  on  account  of  their  moving  upon  two 
bones,  which  have  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  fore 
arm  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  Vertebraia;  the  ventral 
fins  are  placed  beneath  the  throat,  are  strong,  and 
serve  the  purpose  of  trailing  the  fiah  along  the  bottom 
of  the  sea ;  the  long  spines  upon  the  top  of  the  head 
and  front  of  the  back  are  believed  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  snares,  or  rather  baits,  to  assist  the  fish  in  obtain- 
ing its  prey ;  the  four  hindmost  of  these,  which  have 
Bome  little  membranous  expansion  at  their  root,  are 
considered  by  Cuvier  as  answering  to  the  first  dorsal 
fin.  The  external  opening  of  the  gills  is  single,  and  of 
a  semilunar  shape,  and  placed  beneath  the  root  of  the 
pectoral  fins.  Within  the  mouth,  near  the  gills,  on 
each  side,  is  a  large  cavity  resembling  the  cheek  pouches 
of  several  of  the  Mammalia,  and  formed  by  the  skin 
passing  loosely  from  the  bony  apparatus  of  the  head 
and  tongue  to  the  arm<*like  piece  of  the  pectoral  fins  ; 
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LordJike  at  tiMt^  with  Arbitraiy  power, 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour. 

Dryden,    Homer,     Hiad^  book  i. 

But  where  it  UnUy  fiebytoo  P  where  mom 
LiAt  she  to  heaven  ber  giant  brow? 

Hughe§,     The  EcUaey, 

Perhaps  been  poorly  rich,  and  meanly  great, 
The  }(lave  of  pomp,  a  cypher  in  the  State ; 
hordly  neglerlful  of  a  worth  unknown, 
And  slumbering  in  a  seat,  by  chance  my  own. 

Savage,     The  Battard, 

The  iorda  temporal  consist  of  all  the  peers  of  the  realm,  (the 
bishops  not  being  in  strictness  held  to  be  such,  but  merelv  lords  of 
parliament)  by  whatever  title  of  nobility  distinguished ;  dukes,  mar- 
quiises,  earles,  viscounts,  or  barons. 

Blackitone,     Commeniarieif  book  i.  ch.  ii. 

My  lerd,  I  have  been  lately  informed,  by  the  proprietor  of  The 
Worldf  that  two  papers,  in  which  my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to 
the  public,  were  written  by  your  lonUkip, 

Jokmon,    Letter  to  Lard  CiettnfieU, 

The  self-dependent  lordlmg*  stand  alone. 

All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown. 

Go/dsmith.     The  Traveller, 

LORE,  v,\     A.  S.  leor-atiy  paAt  participle  lor-eUt  to 
Lorn.        J  lose.     We  now  use  forlorn^  (q,  v.)  i,  e, 
utterly  lost,  desefted,  forsaken,  destitute,  solitary. 

Mot  ^i  Lowys  hent,  he  said  haf  lorn  bis  heaed. 

R.  Brunnef  p.  104. 

^na  gate  was  ^at  werre  pesed,  withouten  lore. 

Id.  p.  97. 

Thy  mind  is  lornff  thou  janglest  as  a  jay. 

Chaucer,     The  Man  of  Lawe$  Tale,  ▼.  5194. 

Take  hem  agen.  Un  now  roaist  thou  not  say, 
That  thou  hast  lorn  non  of  thy  children  tway. 

Id.    75.  ¥.8947. 

Thus  hath  the  kite  my  love  in  hire  service, 
And  I  am  lorn  withouten  remedy. 

Id,     The  Frankekmet  Tale,  v.  10843. 

For  I  ne  did  no  pitee 

To  hym  whiche  for  my  loue  is  lore. 

Do  no  pitee  to  me  therefore. 

Ommt.    Com/,  Jau  book  iv.  p.  122. 

Neither  of  them  she  found  where  she  them  lore, 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  12. 

Dio.    Hobbin,  ah  Bobbin  I  I  curse  the  sound 

That  ever  I  cast  to  have  lorn  this  ground. 

Id,    Shefihents  Calendar,    September, 


LO'REL,  or 

Lo'sBL, 
Lo'sELRY, 

Lo'sEL-oaooif. 


Lorel,  from  the  A.  S.  leor-an, 
past  participle  lor-en,  to  lose  ;  and 
los-el,  from  the  A.  S.  leos-an^  loS' 
ian^  also  to  lose.  Chaucer  rea- 
ders perdiiissimust  lord.  It  is  well  explained  by  Ver- 
stegan — 

A  lo9€l  is  one  that  hath  lost,  neg^lected,  or  cast  off  his 
ownc  good,  and  welfare,  and  so  is  become  lewd,  and 
carelesse  of  credit  and  honesty. 

For  me  ys  levere  in  this  lif.  as  a  lord  begger 
^an  in  if sse  to  lyve.  and  lese  lyf  &  soule. 

Pien  Plouhman,     Fitionj  p.  103. 

And  I  se  that  enery  hrell,  shapeth  hym  to  finde  newe  fraudes,  for 
to  accuse  good  folk.  Chaucer,    Boecius,  book  i,  p.  411. 

Thus  sayst  thou,  lorel,  whan  thou  gost  to  bed, 
And  that  no  wise  man  needeth  for  to  wed. 

Id.     Tht  Wifof  Bathet  Prologue^  v.  5855. 

He  wou.d  not  haue  you  thinke  y^  all  the  gestes  that  you  shall  re- 
ceaue  shall  be  angels,  but  some  shall  be  leud  loiflt. 

Frith,     Workes.  fol.  64.     A  Bulwark  againtt  Rastall, 

I  dought  lea^t  by  sorsery 
Or  sucn  other  totelry. 

Sktlton,     iVkjf  come  fenei  to  Court, 


But  he  that  roiateth  the  proud,  and  giveth  bit  grace  to  tbt  hunble, 
would  not  permit  the  vngracious  deuises  of  the  namhtie  and  lewd 
tozxell  to  take  place,  but  suddenlie  disappointed  hia  miacbeefoos 
drift.  Uottnahed,     Richard  II    Jnm  1881. 

TaoM.     Syker,  thou  speakes  like  a  lewd  iortvli 
Of  Heaven  to  demen  so. 

Spenser,     The  Skepherd't 
The  whyles  a  lozell  wand*ring  by  the  way, 
One  that  to  bountie  never  cast  hia  myod, 
Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  aj^ay,  &c. 

Id,     Faerie  Queened  book  Ii.  9tm,9, 
Why  should  you  plain  that  lozel  swains  refase  VMi^ 

P.Fleicker,    EakgrnX 


The  father's  trade,  once  highly  pri^d| 


And  justly  honour'd  in  those  better  times, 
By  every  (oxel-groom  I  see  despised. 

Id.    EchgmA. 

LOREYA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Decon* 
drta,  order  Monogyjiia,  natural  order  Meieutomacem. 
Generic  character:  calyx  bell-shaped,  adhering  to  the 
base  of  the  germen,  apex  truncated ;  corolla,  petals 
five,  the  base  subcordate,  obtuse;  anthers  thick  ;  base 
gibbous  ;  style  filiform ;  stigma  capitate,  obsoletehf  five* 
angled;  berry  five -celled. 

One  species,  L,  arborescens,  a  tree,  native  of  the  woods 
of  Guiana.     Decandolle. 

LORICARIA,  from  the  Latin  lorica^  a  coat  of  mail, 
Lin.  Cuv.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  family  Siluroidu^  order  Malaoopterygii  Jbdomi' 
nalef,  class  Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Head  and  body  covered  with 
hard,  angular  scales  $  mouth  placed  b^ath  the  aM»> 
zle,  small,  lips  thin ;  intermaxillaries  small ;  mazilloriM 
transverse,  ununited,  fbrnished  with  long,  delicate,  flezi* 
ble  teeth  hooked  at  the  point ;  those  ki  the  throat 
blunt ;  true  opcrcules  immovable,  their  place  supplied 
'by  two  small,  external  plates  ;  branchial  memhtaae 
bearing  four  rays,  the  first  rays  of  the  dorsal*  pectoimL 
and  ventral  fins  are  strong  spines. 

Tliese  fish,  which  are  natives  of  South  America  SBS 
divided  into  two  sub-genera  by  Cuvien 

a,  Hypostomata,  Lacep. 

In  which  the  small  second  dorsal  fin  has  but  one 
ray,  the  labial  membrane  simply  papular,  and  bavii^  a 
small  barb  on  each  side,  without  any  ventral  pliles. 
Such  are 

L.  Leevis,  Cuv. ;  Platystacus  Ltevis,  Bloch. 

L,  Hexadactylus,  Cuv. ;  Plat,  Htxad,,  BI. 

L.  Verrucorsiis,  Cuv. ;  Plat.  Verr,,  Bl. 

L.  Plecostomus^  Lin. 

/3.  True  Loricarim. 

With  a  single  dorsal  fin  ;  the  labial  membrane  aone- 
times  rough  with  villi  and  edged  with  numeroos  baihsL 
Such  are 

L,  Cataphrada,  Lin. 

L.  Maculata,  Bl. 

See  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal. 

LORICARIA,  in  Zoology,  ?i  genus  of  flexible  corakiv 
established  by  Lamouroux,  and  separated  from  the  ~^ 
tularicB  of  Linnaeus. 

Generic  character.  Coral  plantlike;  branches 
merous,  mostly  forked,  each  joint  composed  of  two  eells 
joined  through  their  whole  length  ;  the  mouths  latenl* 
placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cell,  like  a  cuirass  very 
narrow  at  its  base. 

They  are  allied  to  the  genus  Crisia, 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  Europea,     Lamouroux. 
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JJIU.         LCRICATE.  v.\     Lat.  loricare ;  Proprii  lorica  eti 
^^         Lorica'tion.       jtegimen  de  corioy  tanquam  dt  loro 
IOdm    factum ;  a  covering  of  leather,  (for  the  breast,  and  thus 
a  breastplate.) 
To  cover  or  protect,  (as  with  a  breastplate.) 

Therefore  halb  nature  loricated  or  plastered  over  the  aides  of  tka 
fbrf  sotioaed  hole  with  ear-wax,  to  stop  and  eolangle  any  ioaecU 
thtt  should  attompt  to  creep  io  there. 

/Ziiy.     0/  iht  Creation f  part  ii.  p.  305. 

These  coMe  [of  the  cedar]  have  the  entire  Uricaii^n  smoother 
ceaehed  than  those  of  the  ftr  kind.  Jivelffn^  ii.  iv.  L 

L0RICERA,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  Ptniamercus^ 
Coleopiervus  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  CurabidtB^ 
fstihlinhed  by  Latreille. 


LORN. 


Generic  character.  Antenna  short,  third,  fourth,  and  LORICB- 
fifth  joints  veWety,  shorter  and  broader  than  the  others ;        RA. 
the  last  joint  of  the  middle  and  hinder  palpi  nearly 
cylindrical ;  the  internal  side  of  the  first  pair  of  legs 
strongly  nicked. 

The  type  of  the  genns  is  L.  ttnea,  Latreille  ;  the  Ctf- 
rabia  pUicomu  of  Fabricius.  Found  in  damp  places  in 
England. 

LORIMER,  Fr.  lormier,  a  worker  in  small  iron  ;  a 
Ions  conficiendii,  A  maker  of  bits  for  bridles  of  horseSi 
and  such  like  as  spurres  and  small  iron  work.  Min- 
shew. 

Certes,  (saiih  he)   Bremicheo  it  a  towoe  maintained  chieilie  hj 
smiths,  nailers,  cullers,  edge-toole  forgeri,  lorimen^  or  bit-makert. 
IbiiMshed.     The  Detcriptiom  of  Britaine,  vol.  I  ch.  xxt.  p.  164. 
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LORN,  one   of  the  five   districts  into   which   the 
Couuty  of  Argyll  is  divided,  the  others  being  Argyll 
Flmpcr,  Knapdale,  Kintyre,  and  Cowal.     It  is  situated 
VBL  the  North-Wcstern  corner  of  the   County,  and  is 
Aridcd   into  North,   Mid,   and   South   Lorn,   or  into 
Upper,   Mid,   and  Nether   Lorn.      As,   however,    the 
ooiice  of  Argyllshire  in  a  former  volume  is  too  meagre 
aid  inadequate  to  convey   the   requisite   information, 
1M  here  intend   to  d'.'Kcribe  the  whole  County.     The 
CoDniy   of  Argyll  is  bounded  by  Inverness-shire   on 
the  North,  by  Perthshire,  on  the  East,  by  the  Firth 
of  Clyde  on  the  South,  and  by   the  Atlantic  on  the 
West.     Many  of  the  llebridean  Islands,  such  as  Mull, 
bbjK,  Jura,  and   the  groups  connected  with  them,  be- 
1mi|(  io  the  County,   but  these  either  have   been,  or 
will  be  described  under  separate   heads.     Its  greatest 
Icegtb*  exclusive   of  the   Islands  which  form  a  part  of 
tke  County,  or  what,  in  contradistinction  to  them,  is 
cilltd  Continental  Argyllshire,  is,  measuriug  from  the 
JkA\  of  Kintyre  to  the   point  of  Ardnamurchan,  115 
and  its  breadth,  from  East  to  West,  is  about  68 
The  two  sides  bounded  by  the  sea  are  much 
by  deep  bays  and  creeks,  some  of  which  pene- 
i  fiir  into  the  heart  of  the  Country  and  tend  so 
towards   each    other   in   their   winding    course 
the  mountains,  that  they  form  the  whole  County 
number  of  Peninsulas,  afibrd  a  variety  of  safe 
and  present  many  scenes  of  grand  and  pictu« 
beeuly.     The  whole  extent  of  sea-coast,  from  the 
1.  of  Loch  Long  on  the  East  round  to  the  point  of 
Av^BMnurelvm   on   the  North,  exceeds  600  miles,  and 
tie  deplii  of  the  indentations  is  so  great  that  only  one 
ef  the  iweiity-seven  Parishes  into  which  the  Continent 
IV  Mainland  is  di\idcd  is  altogether  inland  ;  and  even 
Ui  tfaifft  is  one  of  the  most  expansive  of  the  fresh-water 
lakes  which  also  constitute  a  remarkable  feature,  in  the 
five  of  the  Country. 

Loch  l.«ong,  which  separates  this  County  from  that 
of  Duonbarton,  runs  inland  from  the  Firth  of  the  Clyde 
about  16  miles,  aini  is  so  enclosed  among  \\\g\\  moun- 
tum  as  to  resemble  a  fresh-water  lake,  except  when 
the  ebbing  tide  discovers  its  real  nature  by  exposing 
long  l.nes  of  brown   sea-weeds  upon  its  shores.     The 


Holy  Loch,  which  next  occurs  to  the  Westward-,  does  Of  CowiL 
not   penetrate  far  into   the   mountains ;    Kilmnr,   the 
btirying-place  of  the  family  of  Argyll,  the  ruins  of  a 
Collegiate  Church,  built  by  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  ia 
1442,  and  the  Parish  Church  in  union  with  Dunoen, 
are  at  its  head,  and  several  villas  are  built  upon   its 
shores.     Loch  Straven  is  the  next  inlet  from  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  and    nins  inland    nearly    ten  miles,  having 
a  higfh  and  bare    mountain  boundary.     Then  succeed 
the   Kyles  of  Bute,  the  channel  which  flows  betweea 
the  Island  of  that  name,  and  the  Western  tK)undary  of 
the   district  of  Cowal.      From  this  narrow,  winding, 
and  intricate  channel  which  leads  to  Loch  Fyne,  Lodi 
Ridan,    a    beautiful     expanse   of   water    with     finely 
formed  and  thickly  wooded  banks,  branches  off^  and 
runs  up  into  the  large  and  comparatively  fertile  valley 
of  Glenderual.     Loch  Fyne,  which  may  be  entered  by 
the  Kyles  of  Bute,  or  by    the  channel  between  Bute 
and   Arran,   or   by  the   Killbrannan    Sound  between 
Arran  and  Kintyre,  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  Argyll- 
shire arms  of  the  sea  ;  from  the  point  of  Skipness,  in 
Kintyre,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  mouth,  to  Cairn-  Of  KlstTre* 
dlin  at  its  head,  its  length  is  fully  40  miles,  while  its 
mean  breadth  is  about  three  miles.     There  are  many 
picturesque  spots  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  this  deep  bay, 
but  the  Western  shore  is  full  of  romantic  beauty,  being; 
diversified  by  cliffil,  the  embouchure  of  streams,  and  a 
profusion  of  wood.     Having  doubled  the  Mull  of  Kin- 
tyre, a  rude  and  hilly  tract  without  beauty  or  interest, 
unless  to  those  who  love  **  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle,' 
the   Islands  of  Gigha   and   Cara,  which   constitute  a 
Parish,  are  passed  on  the  lefl,  end  then  Loch  Tarbet, 
a  deep   narrow  inlet  of  1  b  miles  long,  is  approached. 
This  inlet  serves  to  form  Kintyre  into  a  peninsula,  and 
to  separate  it  from  Knapdale.     There  are  two  remark-  OfKnapdaI« 
able   inlets  on  the  West  coast  of  Knapdale,  namely, 
Loch  Killisport   and  Loch   Swin,  the  former  of  which 
is  spacious  with   bold  shores  and  high  land,  enriched 
with  rocks  and  woods  ;  and  the  latter  is  a  narrow  creek 
with  deeply  indented  shores  which  contain  a  storehouse 
of  landscapes  in  their  retired  recesses.     Loch  Crinan, 
which    penetrates   inland  from  the  Sound  of  Jura,  and 
Loch  Gilp,  which  is  an  oflset  from  LochF}ne  on  the 
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LORN,  exceed  seven  or  eight  miles.  Prom  these  statements 
^^/"^  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  County  is 
irface.  incapable  of  being  made  subject  to  cultivation.  Hence, 
though  the  continental  part  of  it  contains  2375  square 
miles,  perhaps  not  a  twentieth  part  of  it  was,  or  ever 
will  be,  under  tillage.  According  to  the  late  Dr.  Smith 
of  Campbeltown,  it  is  distributed  as  follows : 

1,213,500  Scottish  acres  are  heath,  hill,  and  pasture. 

100,000 are  arable. 

30,000     are  wood. 

24,000     are  fresh-water  lakes  and 

rivers. 

inut.  To  a  person  who  looks  upon  the  towering  summits 

of  the  mountains  covered  with  snow  during  several 
successive  months  in  Winter,  the  natural  inference  is, 
that  the  climate  is  very  severe  and  inclement.  The 
conclusion,  however,  is  exceedingly  erroneous ;  for  as 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  County  enjoys  the  benefit  of 
a  sea- coast,  the  inhabited  parts  of  it  are  much  more 
temperate  than  in  other  circumstances  might  be  ex- 
pected. Snow  never  lies  long  near  the  sea ;  in  Kin- 
tyre  the  frost  is  seldom  so  severe  as  to  sink  the  ther- 
mometer eight  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and 
few  of  the  fresh-water  lakes  are  subject  to  be  frozen 
over.  Greater  cold  is  experienced  in  the  North- 
Eastern  parts  of  the  County,  where  the  valleys  are  not 
only  inland,  but  considerably  elevated,  and  chilled  by 
the  wind  which  blows  over  the  snow-capped  mountains. 
In  Summer,  again,  the  temperature  of  the  same  valleys 
is  raised  by  the  heat  radiated  from  the'  rocks,  so  that 
the  progress  of  vegetation  is  often  amazing.  The  wind 
blows  chiefly  from  the  West,  veering  several  points 
both  to  the  North  and  the  South.  It  often  comes  in 
fitful  blasts  accompanied  with  rain ;  and  sometimes  it 
blows  a  steady,  continued  g^le  for  several  days  together. 
The  rain  which  falls  in  the  course  of  the  year  is 
not  supposed  to  exceed  32  inches ;  but  in  that  time 
there  are  certainly  many  rainy,  dark,  uncomfortable 
days. 

crab.  Mica  slate  is  a  very  prevalent  rock  in  this  County, 

groups  of  mountains  to  a  great  extent  being  wholly 
composed  of  it.  The  highest  mountains  are-  granite, 
with  the  other  primitive  rocks  reposing  on  their 
skirts  in  regular  order.  Limestone  occurs  abundantly 
throughout  the  whole  County  ;  in  some  places,  as  in 
the  district  of  Lorn  and  the  Island  of  Tine,  it  forms  a 
valuable  and  beautiful  marble.  The  Islands  of  Esdale 
and  Balahulish,  in  Lorn,  have  been  long  famous  for 
their  roof-slate  quarries,  and  the  same  mineral  is  known 
not  only  to  exist,  but  is  wrought,  in  other  parts  of  the 
Country.  Free-stone  occurs  in  Kintyre  and  other  places; 
a  granite  is  ^  found  near  Inverary  which  takes  a  fine 
polish,  and  then  resembles  spotted  marble.  The 
lapU  oUaris,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  castle  at 
Inverary  is  built,  was  quarried  at  St.  Catherine's,  in 
Cowal.  It  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  works  easily,  and 
hardens  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  A  stone  of  a 
similar  colour  and  quality  is  found  in  Glenorchy  and 
elsewhere.  Coal  has  been  found  near  Campbeltown,  in 
Kintyre,.  and  indications  of  the  same  valuable  mineral 
have  been  observed  both  in  Morven  and  Mull.  The 
Country,  as  far  as  b  yet  known,  cannot  be  said  to 
be  metalliferous ;  yet  lead  mines  have  been  wrought 
for  many  years  at  Tyndrum,  on  the  Eastern  border 
of  the  Country,  and  at  Strontian  in  Lorn ;  and  the 
same  metal  has  been  discovered  in  Glenorchy,  in 
VOL.  zxiv. 


Appin,  and  in  Kilmalic.  Copper  has  been  found  at  LORN. 
Kilmartin,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  turned  to  any  ^^v— *' 
good  account.  Bog  iron-ore  is  not  uncommon,  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  merit  attention.  Jaspers, 
variegated  pebbles^  rock  crystal  of  different  shades,  and 
garnets  imbedded  in  the  mica  slate,  are  not  uncommon. 
In  many  places  the  strata  of  rocks  appear  in  a  very 
disturbed  state,  rising  suddenly  from  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion to  one  almost  vertical ;  and  sometimes  they  are 
twisted,  bent,  and  waved  in  a  very  extraordinary  man- 
ner. On  the  coast  of  Lorn  are  great  masses  of  pudding- 
stone,  and  a  curious  and  interesting  series  of  strata  of 
limestone  alternating  with  slate  lines  the  shore  from 
North  to  South  for  many  miles.  In  a  country  so  full  of 
mountains,  in  which  the  very  channels  of  the  streams 
are  pavements  of  stone,  valuable  alluvial  deposits  are 
not  to  be  expected. 

The  soil  of  the  arable  land  is  extremely  various,  and  ^^ 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  vales,  or  on  the  sea-coast.  The 
prevailing  soil  in  such  situations  is  a  light  loam,  mixed 
with  sand  and  gravel,  reposing  on  a  bottom  of  clay  or 
gravel.  The  dkbrU  of  the  rocks  in  many  places  do  not 
improve  the  vegetable  qualities  of  the  soil,  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  quartz  which  enters  into  their  com* 
position.  The  pasture  lands  are  also  greatly  diversi- 
fied. In  dry  spots  a  fine  sweet  pile  of  grass  is  pro- 
duced. A  great  deal  of  the  flat  land  is  marshy,  and 
abounds  with  rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants,  while 
most  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  heath,  or  else  exhibit 
mere  barren  rocks.  In  some  places  a  salt-marsh  affords 
pasture  well  adapted  for  dairy  produce. 

Fish  is  very  abundant  as  well  as  various  in  all  parts  Animilf. 
of  this  County.  Salmon  and  sea-trout  are  caught 
at  the  mouths  of  the  streams,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
fresh- water  lakes.  Seth  or  cole  fish  is  so  abundant  in 
all  the  inlets,  as  well  as  on  the  sea-coasts,  as  to  be  little 
esteemed.  Cod,  haddock,  whiting,  and  even  mackerel, 
are  found  in  the  same  situations,  and  are  oflen  fished 
with  hand  lines  as  an  amusement  by  parties  of  pleasure. 
Loch  Fyne  has  long  been  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its 
herrings,  and  the  same  species  of  fish,  no  way  inferior 
in  quality,  abounds  in  many  other  places  of  the  West 
coast.  The  eagle,  the  hawk,  the  owl,  the  raven,  and 
hooded  crow,  are  the  most  common  birds  of  prey  that 
inhabit  the  country ;  grouse,  black-cock,  and  ptarmigan^ 
are  plentiful  in  the  heaths  and  the  more  elevated  rocks  ; 
vast  numbers  of  sea-gulls  and  wild  geese  frequent  the 
shores  of  the  bays  and  creeks.  The  fox,  the  badger, 
the  wild  cat,  the  polecat,  and  the  weasel,  the  rabbit, 
the  hare,  and  the  roe,  are  among  the  most  common  of 
its  undomesticated  quadrupeds. 

From  the  following  Table  it  appears  that  the  popu-  Populatioa. 
lation  of  the  County  (inclusive  of  the  Islands)  has  been 
gradually  increasing. 

In  1755  the  population  amounted  to  63,291 

1798 76,000 

1801  75,701 

1811  85,585 

1821  97.816 

Some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  system  of  Clanship  pUstiiipt 
which  prevailed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  with  un- 
diminished influence  till  the  year  1748,  may  still  be 
traced  in  this  County.  The  Chief  is  not  as  formerly 
the  landlord,  leader,  and  judge  of  his  Tribe ;  but  there  is 
still  a  great  prevalence  of  the  same  surname  in  parti- 
cular districts,  a  disposition  to  claim  kindred  with  the 
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LORN,  families  which  cap  trace  their  origin  to  a  retnotc  anti- 
*— v-"^^  quity,  and  a  pride  in  belongino^  i©  a  poweifnl  family. 
In  consequence  of  great  numbers  of  those  who  have 
occasion  to  associate  together  bearing  the  same  sur- 
name, the  Chief  alone,  if  untitled,  is  called  simply  by 
his  surname,  while  those  under  him  in  rank  are  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  their  estates  or  their  farms,  ami 
tliose  in  the  inferior  ranks  by  their  Christian  names,  or 
some  personal  quality.  The  Campbells  with  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  at  their  head,  are  by  far  the  most'numerous  of 
the  Ai^yllshire  Clans;  the  Madeans  of  Mull  and 
Morven  are  the  next  in  order ;  the  Stewarts  of  Apptn, 
and  still  more  the  Macdonalds  m  the  North- Western 
districts  of  the  County,  had  formerly  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fluence ;  the  Muclachlans  are  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Clans  in  the  Highlands,  and  boast  of  having  preserved 
their  blood  pure  and  uncontaminated,  and  though  re- 
duced by  having  taken  part  with  the  Pretender,  they 
still  retain  the  family  mansion.  Castle  Lachlan,  with  a 
considerable  territory  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  Loch  Fyne ; 
the  Lamonts  at  the  lower  end  of  Cowal,  the  Macdougals 
in  Upper  Lorn,  and  the  Macnaughtons  at  the  head  of 
Hanaers.  Loch  Fyne,  are  likewise  Clans  of  this  County.  The  poorer 
classes  live  in  rudely-constructed  huts,  often  collected 
in  a  group  or  hamlet,  with  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  as  they  are  frequently  filled  with  smoke,  those 
who  dwell  in  them  are  often  aflHicted  with  sore  eyes. 
Potatoes,  milk,  preparations  of  oat  and  barley  meal, 
fish,  and  a  little  butcher's  meat,  constitute  the  chief 
articles  of  their  aliment.  Whisky  and  tobacco  are  much 
relished,  and  generally  used  as  luxuries,  and  habit  too 
frequently  makes  them  necessaries ;  and  perhaps,  indeed, 
the  use  of  such  stimulants  is  requisite  to  correct  the 
cffi'cts  arising  fi-om  the  rawness  and  moisture  of  the 
climate.  The  Highland  dress,  formed  of  tartan  in  a 
great  variety  of  pattern,  is  very  generally  worn ;  but 
sometimes  very  incongruous  mixtures  of  the  Highland 
and  Low  Country  garbs  are  exhibited.  The  bulk  of 
the  people  are  attached  to  the  established  Religion  ;  but, 
as  many  of  them  have  an  imaginative  turn  of  thought, 
associated  with  ill-informed  minds,  they  are  peculiarly 
apt  to  be  misled  by  fanatics  and  impostors.  About  five 
and  twenty  years  ago,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Macarthur, 
who  was  first  a  shoemaker,  then  a  herring  merchant, 
and  ultimately  an  itinerant  preacher,  drew  vast  crowds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Cowal  after  him.  He  afterwards 
went  to  America ;  but  a  few  of  his  disciples  still  survive, 
and  have  given  rise  lately  to  what  is  called  the  "Gairloch 
Heresy,"  because  the  assumption  of  pretended  inspira- 
tion and  miraculous  power  has  been  countenanced  by 
two  parish  Ministers  near  that  arm  of  the  sea.  It  is  to 
SHacttioD.  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  influence  of  a  more  difiusive 
system  of  education  will  have  the  effect  of  correcting 
this  tendency  of  the  Western  Highlanders  to  become 
the  dupes  of  designing  impostors.  The  inadequacy  of 
the  parochial  schools,  owing  to  the  largeness  of  the 
parishes,  to  afford  a  requisite  portion  of  information 
and  of  moral  training  to  the  young,  has  been  long,  to 
a  certain  extent,  supplied  by  the  attention  of  the  *'  So- 
ciety for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,*'  and  the 
••  Managers  of  the  King's  Bounty"  of  ^^2000  annually 
dbtributed  ;  but  the  defect  is  now  likely  to  be  com- 
pletely corrected  by  means  of  the  scheme  set  on  foot,  in 
1824,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
for  the  improvement  of  education.  Eighty-three  schools 
have  been  established,  twenty  of  which,  stationed  in 
Argyllshire,   in  April,  1830,  were  attended   by  2115 


pupils.     One  of  these  schools  is  in  Cowal,  eigbt  ue  in 
Kintyre,  three  in  Lorn,  and  the  rest  in  Mull.  ^ 

A  large  portion  of  the  revenueof  the  proprietors  arises  ^i^ 
from  their  woods  and  plantations.  Coppice*oak,  inter* 
mixed  with  mountain-ash,  is  very  pn)fitable,  and  r^ 
quires  little  trouble.  The  woods  are  cot  at  the  end  of 
every  nineteen  or  twenty  years,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  trees  called  standards,  which  are  prevrausly  marked 
and  exempted  from  the  stroke  of  the  axe.  The  bark  is 
peeled  off"  and  sold  to  the  tanners,  and  the  wood  is  chiefly 
converted  into  charcoal.  Wood  of  all  kiods,  fir,  ash, 
poplar,  larch,  plane,  and  other  sorts,  grow  well  in  most 
parts  of  the  County.  Kelp  is  another  source  of  revenue,  hricy 
but  greatly  more  so  on  the  insular  thaa  the  conlineotal  i^cif. 
shores,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  fresh  water,  where  the 
sea- weed  grows,  out  of  which  the  kelp  is  made  by  bam- 
ing.  Those  who  occupy  large  farms  mk  as  <;«ntk- 
men,  and  trust  much  more  to  their  flocks  and  herds 
than  to  their  harvests.  The  breeds  both  tf  sheep  and 
black  cattle  have  been  of  late  greatly  improred,  aad 
many  are  not  only  bred  but  fattened  in  the  County.  Osb, 
bariey,  peas,  potatoes,  and  flax  are  the  crops  diicAf 
cultivated  ;  but  a  good  deal  of  meal  and  ffour  require 
annually  to  be  imported.  Indeed  the  farmers  are  not 
sufficiently  attentive  to  their  arable  land.  Manr  of 
those  who  occupy* small  patches  of  land  employ  them- 
selves much  as  labourers  and  fishers.  The  herrin^hmf 
begins  about  the  beginning  of  July,  and  lasts  liil  the 
end  of  October,  and  not  only  the  catching  of  thefisfc, 
but  the  curing  and  barrelling  of  them  up,  require  a  good 
many  hands,  both  male  and  female. 

Manufactures   have   not   as   yet  prospered  in  thisMiut. 
County.     The  spinn'mg  both  of  wool  and  flax  has  beta  '•» 
tried,  but  without  much  success.  Iron  for  many  years  has 
been  smelted  at  Bunaw,  in  Lorn,  by  an  English Coiupam. 
The  ore  is  imported  from  Cumberland,  and  byraeaas 
of  charcoal  is  converted  mto  metal  of  superior  quahir. 
Kelp  is  a  manufactured  article,  and  aboat  100  toos  of 
it  are  made  ev<»ry  year.      Bleaching  has  been  tried  m 
Kintyre,  as  also  the  making  of  bricks  and  tiles,  and 
tliere  are  tanneries  and  ship-building  both  atOampbel* 
town  and  Oban.     Within  the  last  fifty  years  the  County  to* 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  construction  of  ^ 
roads.      These,   in  many   instances*   wind  betutilalH 
along  the  margin  of  the  arms  of  the  sea  aad  the  ftesh- 
water  lakes ;  at  other  times  they  pass  throo^h  d«P 
ravines  lined  with  precipitous  rocks  and  yawning  g«'^ 
the  most  noted  of  which  are  €rlencroe,  at  the  headrf 
Loch  Long,  Hell's  Glen,  at  the  head  of  Lochgail,  a^ 
above  all  Glencoe,  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  rf 
Ossian,  and  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  massacre  of  theinht- 
bitants  by  the  troops  of  WilUam  III. ;  and  tt  other 
times  their  line    is  carried  over  considerable  hei^i*- 
A  canal  extends  between  Campbeltown  and  ihewoi*- 
mines  in  Kintyre,  a  distance  of  three  miles;  the  inwn 
canal,  from  Lochgilphead  to  Loch  Crinan,  connects  I/^h 
Fyne  with  the   Sound  of  Jura,  and  greatly  farililaW 
navigation  and   the  transmission   of  goods;  and  the 
Caledonian  canal  has  opened  a  passage  from  the  shores 
of  this  County  to  the  German  Ocean.     The  princT"  C*** 
articles  exported  are  black  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  *ool, 
timber,  and  oak  bark,  kelp,  marble,  lead,  roof-slates, 
fish,   potatoes,  butter   and  cheese,  poultry  and  ^ 
linen  and  woollen  yarn,  and  coarse  cloths.    The  im* 
ports   consist   of  oatmeal   and  flour,  tea,  siigtr.  aw 
tobacco,   tar   and   grease   for  smearing  sailcloth  ana 
cordage,  salt  and  soap,  flax  and  clover  seeds,  wines  am 


—         Dr.  Smith's  estimaie,  the  imports  nearly  swallow  up  have  pr*tend«d  to  discover  paved  Etretts,  and  even  the        — 

RAmp      '^*  whole  of  the  return  from  the  expoHs,  bnt  matters  waler-pipes  tbroiiph  which  water  was  conducted  for  the    r'j?™ 

_~' .  have  heen  improved  sioce  his  time.     It  must  be  al-  suppl;  of  the  inhabiUnls  of  the  Royal  city  ;  a  work  of  .  ^,^^ 

^**"^     lowed,  however,  that  the  staple  commodities  exported  mi pere rogation,  one  should  think,  in  a  County  where 

are  very  fluctualinf;.  flpringi    are   so   plentiful,  and   where   it    rains    almost 

Invehahy  aod  CamjAelioun  (Kintire)   have  been  daily.     Vitrified  forts  are  found  indiSerent  ptaceaof  the 

oeparalely  described.  County,  tbe  most  perfect  specimen  of  which  is  Dun- 

Imd.               Oban  is  boilt  on  a  fine  bay  on  the  West  coast  of  mac-Siiiochan,  near,  or  rather  constituting  a  part  of 

liom.     This  bay  forms  an  ncellent  harbour,  capable  fiergonium.      There  are  many  old  castles  in  all  parts 

of  affording  shelter  and  good  moorings  to  500  merchant-  of  the  County,  the  residences  in  former  times  of  the 

mea,   and  is  very  securely  screened  by  the  Island  of  Chiefs  of  the  Clans.   Dunstaffnage  Castle,  in  Lum,  on  a 

Kerrera.    From  small  beginnings,  Oban  has  tapidly  be-  rook  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Etive,  wasorigLnally  a  Royal 

comea  place  of  importauce.  The  first  house  which  was  residence.     It  is  a  square  buildiog,  87  feet  witbin  the 

built  in  it  was  used  as  a  store-room  by  a  trading  Com-  walls,  with  round  towers  at  three  of  its  cornera.  Dunally 

pany  of  Renfrew  ;  and  having  been  found  aplaoe  suited  Csslle,  once  the  residence  of  the  Chieftain  ofLom,  occu- 

for  trade,  it  was  cotutituted  one  oi  tbe  ports  of  tbe  pies  a  precipitous  rock  near  the  village  of  Oban.     On 

Cuslom-honse.     The  proprietore   of  the  ground  soon  the  Northern  bank  cf  Loch  Etive  is  Ardchattan  Priory, 

perceived  it  to  be  fbrtheir  interest  togiveencoiMa((«aient  where  Robert  the  Bruce  held  a  Council  before  he  ob-     . 

to  settlers,  by  granting  advantageous  leases  of  sites  for  taiued  possession  of  his  Kingdom.     At  iheNorth-East- 

building  upon.     But  the  proBperity  of  the  place,  and  its  ern  corner  of  Lochawe  are  the  ruins  of  Kilchurn  Castle 

rapid  growth,  are  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  enter-  upon  a  projecting  rock  ;  in  one  of  the  Islands  of  the 

prising  spirit  of  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Stevenson,  same  lake  are  the  remains  of  another  castle;  end  in 

who  settled  in  it  in  1778;  and  by  means  of  the  traffic  IhatcBlled/ntiAai/are  the  ruinsoraCi<i(ert{an  Convent, 

which  they  carried  on,  both  enriched  themselves  and  The  most  noted  ruins  in  Cowal  are  those   of  Castle 

promoted  the  improvement  of  the  neighbouring  country.  Lachlan,  ob   Loch  Fyne,  belonging  to  the   Ciiieltain 

It  is  tbe  rendezvous  of  all  the  herring  vessels  on  the  of  the  Moclacblaus  ;  those  of  ihe  Castle  of  Duncan,  on 

Western  coast,  and,  together  with  its  commercial  occu-  the  Firth  of  the  Clyde  ;  and  those  of  the   Collegial« 

pations,  its  inhabitants  are  employed  in  various  branches  Church  of  Kilmun,  founded  by  Sir  Duncan  Campbell 

of  industry.     Dr.  MaccuUoch  says  he  found  a  tinman  of  Lochawe,  in  1442,  al  the  head  of  the  Holy  Loch, 

mdiing  kaleidoscc^s  in    it  at  a  time  when  they  had  Tlie  following  Islands  form  a  part  of  this  County :  htindi. 

been  hardly  a  month  before  the  public.  Istay,  Jura,  Mull, Taxa,Auchtirin,  Neve,  Scarba,  Luuga, 

rwtiui.  Stromtian,  a  village  in  ArdnanMirchaa,  was  erected  Kiran,  Shuna,  Luing,  Torsa,  Seil,  Nish,  Esdale,  Be«U 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  employed  in  the  nahna,  Elacha-Naornh,  Gorvelich,  Charmaig,  Elen-ree, 
lead  mines,  of  which  it  is  the  site.  This  place  is  djs-  Elen-macashen,  Gigha,  Cara,  Luiida,  Kerrera,  Suna, 
tinguished  for  tbe  earth  named  itrontUKt,  discovered  by  Lismore,  Friska,  Dorril,  Jena.  StaSa,  Little  Colonsay, 
Dr.  Hope  of  Edinbargh,  in  1790,  wlto  libewiee  cteacribed  Oronsay,  Colonsay,  Gometra,  Ulva,  Treshinish  Islands, 
its  chemical  qualities  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Tirie,  Gunna,  Coll,  Canna,  Rum,  Muck. 
Society  of  that  city,  in  1793.  A  manufacture  of  straw  S«e  Walker,  John,  Hitlory  of  the  Hebrida  and 
hals  has  been  recently  established  at  this  place  by  Sir  Highland)  j  Smith,  Agricultural  Survey  of  ike  County 
James  Riddel,  and  promises  to  be  attended  with  success,  of  Argyll,  1796;  B.  Faujos  Saint-Fend,  Travels  iit 
The  towns,  and  tbe  sp^ts  remarkable  for  scenery,  are  Ejigiaaii  tuui  SooUand,  1799 ;  Garnet,  Tour  through 
now  regulariy  visited  by  steam-boats,  so  that  tha  whole  the  Highlandt,  1800 ;  BeauUcM  of  Scotlaitd,  vol.  v. 
of  tbe  Highlands  may  be  traversed  with  litUa  trouble  1808 ;  TraiuatHonu  <^  the  Highland  Soeuly  of  Sol- 
ar eipcaae.  land ;    Mrs.   Murray   Aust,    Companion    and    Useful 

itiquiliei.      ThwCountyenntainflSMiie  singular  Bntiquitiea,anKing  Guide  to  the   Seaatiet   of  ScoUtmd,    1810^    Stewart, 

which   BergOMum,  in   Lnrn,  erroaaou^  supposed  to  SkelchcM   of  the   Highland;    1822  ;    Dr.    Macculloch. 

be  the  -anciettt  aMtiwpalia  of  Scotland,  nuty  be  oten-  Highlands  and  tfedan  Iilandi  of  Scotland,  1824. 


LOKRAINS,  a  Pwivinca  in  tbe  Noithen  ragtoDof  33  from  East  to  West,  and  contained  660,000  inhabit- 

old  France,  was  formerly  a  portion  of  the  temtories  be-  ants.     The  Province   remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Im-  , 

stowed   upon  Lothaire,  the  grandssn  of  Louis  Debnn-  perial  family  till  the  middle  of  IheXVItb  century,  when 

naire,  and  also  received  its  nanM  from  him,  having,  after  the  Bishoprics  of  Mctz,  Tout,  aftd  Vcnhm  were  united 

it  came  into  his  poasessicMi,  firrt  been  called  Lothario,  to  the  Crown  of  France,  and  in  1766  the  whole  became 

LothariTrgia,  afterwards  Lotherenne,  Larenne,  and  iilti-  a  part   of  the   Preneh   donHitions,  comprehending  the 

mately  Lorraine.     Il  was  bounded  an  the  North  by  the  Dudues  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  and  the  territories   of 

Netherlands,  on  the  East  by  Alsace,  on  the  South  by  Met«,  Verdnn,  and  Toul.      Its  princip^  towns  were 

Francbe-Comtfe,  and  on  the  West  by  Champagne.     It  Nancy,  Bar-le-Duc.  Metz,  Verdun,  and  Toul.      It  now 

was  intersecled  near  its  centre  by  the  49th  parallel  of  forms  the  depariments  of  Meuse,  Moselle,  Meubihb. 

North  latitude  and  the  6th  degree  of  East  longitude,  and  Vosoeb,   imder  which  heads  its  statistics  will  be 
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LOSR         LOSE, 

Lo^SEABLE, 

Looser, 
Lo'siNO, 

L(/8SFUL, 
Lo'sSLESS.  ^ 


Anciently  also  written  to  leae ;  and 
see  to  loose;  opposed  to— to  keep,  re- 
tain, or  preserve. 

^     To  dismiss,  to  separate,  part  or  de- 
part from ;  to  give  up,  to  quit,  to  re- 
sign, relinquish,  or  abandon,  the  hold, 
property,  or  possession  of;  to  dispossess, 
deprive,  to  diminish,  to  waste,  to  ruin,  to  destroy. 
Opposed  to — to  gain  or  obtain : — 
To  miss  the  possession  or  acquisition. 

For  he  was  somdel  schort,  he  clupede  him  Courthow, 
And  be  ne  my|;te  nener  afterward  ]yulke  name  iete. 

R,  dottceiter,  p.  412. 

yoa  may  haf  fi  wille,  if  ^u  to  loue  chese, 

&  if  ^ou  turne  iille  ille,  non  wote  who  salle  /ete. 

ILBrunnef  p.  116. 

Ion  gete  ]»i  coroun,  ]»ou  iotia  ]»i  d ignite. 

Id.  p.  272. 

His  reame,  as  ^e  herd,  he  loti  ]^orgh  conscilers. 

Id.  p.  280. 

He  that  fyndeth  his  lyf,  schal  leete  it :  and  he  that  ieetith  his  lyf 
for  me  schal  fynde  it.  WicHf.    MatiheWf  ch.  vii. 

He  y'  findetb  his  Ivfe,  shal  lote  it :  and  he  that  loieth  his  lyfe  for 
my  sake,  shall  fynde  it.  Bibti,  Anno  1551. 

And  if  he  bath  lott  oon  of  hem :   wher  he  leueth  not  ninety  and 
nine  in  desert :  and  goth  to  it  that  periachide :  til  he  fvnde  it  ? 

Wielif.    Luke,  cb.  xv. 

Yf  he  loote  one  of  the,  doth  (he)  not  leaue  nynetye  and  nyne  in 
the  wildemesy  and  go  after  that  which  is  /!m/,  vntyll  he  fynde  hym. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

And  disciplis  seynge  hadden  dedeyn  and  seiden,  wherto  is  this 
/OM  /  tfidif.    Matthew,  ch.  xx?i. 

And  he  was  techynge  euery  day  in  the  temple,  and  the  princis  of 
preitia  and  scribis  and  the  princis  of  the  puple  soughten  to  let  him. 

Id.     Luke,  ch.  xiz. 

A  nyght  theef  cometh  not^  but  that  be  stelei  sle,  and  leete. 

Id,    John^  cb.  z« 

But  natbeles,  yet  had  I  lever  Ine 

My  lif,  than  of  my  body  have  a  shame, 

Or  know  myselven  fal^e,  or  le§e  my  name. 

Chaucer,     The  Frankeieinet  Tale,  v,  1 1675. 
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This  world  had  him  in  awe 


For  tenng  of  ricbesse  and  lihertee. 

Id.    Tke  Monket  Taie,  y.  14478. 
Then  rekke  I  not,  whan  I  haue  io9t  my  lif 
Though  that  Arcita  win  hire  to  his  wif. 

Id.    The  Knightei  Taie,  ▼.  2259. 

No  man  therefore  up  peine  of  totte  of  li( 
No  iuaner  shot,  ne  pollax,  ne  short  knif 
Into  the  listes  send,  or  ihider  bring. 

Id.    B.  r.2546. 

It  sit  a  man  by  way  of  kynde 
To  loue,  but  it  is  not  kinde 
A  man  for  loue  his  wit  to  te»e. 

Gower,     Omf,  Am.  book  vii.  foL  167. 

That  fals  Nessus  the  geant 
Made  vnto  him,  and  to  his  wife, 
Wherof  that  he  had  lott  his  life. 

Id.    A.  book  ii.  p.  63. 
And  thus  full  ofle  chalk  for  chese 
He  changeth  with  full  Ijtell  coste, 
Wherof  another  bath  the  /oc/e, 
And  he  the  profite  shall  receine. 

Id.    lb,  p.  63. 

It  b  an  olde  sayenge.  He  that  coueteth  al  ieaeih. 

Lard  Bemert.    Froittart.     Cronyde,  vol.  i.  cb.  259. 

And  therefore  I  think  rosemary  will  lee»e  in  sweetness,  if  it  be  set 
with  lavender,  or  bayes  or  the  like. 

Bacon.     Natural  Hiitory,  Cent.  ▼.  sec.  489. 

Marci.  Take  heed  you  ieete  it  not,  signior,  ere  you  come  there: 
preaene  it. 

Jonton.    Every  Man  cut  of  hie  Bumomr,  act  t.  ic.  1. 


We  cannot  hot  be  iee§ert  bj  our  absence  from  holy  ■ncmbTici. 

HaU.     Contewtplatione.    The  Reeurreeiiem. 

Those  idle  words  we  answer  with  silence  and  icome.    Let  ieeefM  USKNGI 
[in  some  ed.  leeiert]  haue  leave  to  talk. 
Id.     Worki,  vol.  i.  p.  754.     The  Honour  of  the  Married  Cktfy. 

Euen  so  by  loue,  the  yong  and  tender  wit 
Is  tum*d  to  folly,  blasting  in  the  bud. 
Looting  his  verdure,  eueu  in  the  primes 
And  all  the  faire  effects  of  future  hopes. 

Shaktpeare,     Two  Gentlemen  of  FeromMf  kL  80* 

-^^-^— —  For  him  [man]  I  spare 
Thee  from  my  bosom  and  right  hand,  to  save, 
By  looting  thee  a  while,  the  whole  race  htt. 

Milton.     Paradite  Lott,  book  lit  L  880. 

But  fed  with  ling'ring  hopes  of  future  gain, 
Dream  not  what  'tis  to  doubt  a  loter't  pain. 

Drummond.     On  the  Earl  of  Pembreke. 

He  [Hanniball]  beate  Scipio  the  consull,  and  sent  him  (with  the 
lotte  of  almost  all  his  horses)  wounded  out  of  the  field. 

Hakewill.    Apologie,  book  iv.  see.  7.  IbL  457. 

Aught  that  might  be  lottful  or  prejudicial  to  ns. 

BithopHalL    Reim.p.277. 

Rebellion  rages  in  our  Irish  province  but  with  miraculous  tnd/sf 
lett  victories  of  few  against  many,  is  daily  discomfited  and  broken. 
Milton,     fVorkij  vol.  i.  fol.  124.    Au  Apology  for  Smectymmme, 

The  loting"  gamester  shakes  the  box  in  vain, 
And  bleeds,  and  lotet  on,  in  hopes  to  gain. 

Dryden.     Ovid.    Art  of  Lo9e, 

Man  was  by  his  fault  a  great  loser,  and  became  deprived  of  kigii 
advantages ;  yet  the  mercy  of  God  did  leave  him  in  no  very  dc^onir 
ble  estate.  Barrow.     JVorkt,  vol.  iii.  fol.  410.    Strmem  37. 

Had  the  sad  city  fate*s  decree  foreknown. 
What  floods,  &st  falling,  should  her  htt  bemoan. 

Rowe.    Lmean,  book  vS« 

All  the  sons  of  Adam  are  by  disobedience  in  a  hti  condition  (/eof 
in  errour  and  sin,  lott  in  gilt  and  condemnation,  loti  in  troaUn  mad 
misery),  and,  the  son  of  man  (saith  he  himself)  came  to  savo^  e^ 
kw^MXh,  that  which  was  loU  (or  whatever  was  /at/.) 

Barrow.     Works,  vol.  iii.  fol.  440.    Serwtam  39. 


I  heard  him  make  enquiry,  whether  the  frigorifick  fticnlty  of 
corpuscles  be  hotable,  or  not. 

Boyle.     Workt,  vol.  iii.  p.  753.    Nature  of  Cold, 

A  man  who  iotet  his  sight,  improves  the  sensibility  of  his  toveh : 
but  who  would  consent,  for  such  a  recompence^  to  part  with  fkim 
pleasures  which  he  receives  from  the  eye. 

Stewart.    Philotophy  of  the  3Iind.  •  Introduction,  part  H.  tee.  I» 
p.  23. 

Many  do  not  think  themselves  sufficiently  compensated  for  tbdr 
loting  of  their  dinners,  by  all  the  eloquence  of  our  most  edebntotf 
speaiiers.  Hume.    Ettay  13.  vol.  L  p.  98. 

LO'SENGE,  orl      Fr.    lozenge.      Menage    writ^ 
Lo'zBNGE.  Jlargely  upon  this  word;  mentioning^ 

amonp^  others  the  Etymology  proposed  by  Scaliger,  and 
selected  by  Skinner,  a  voce  laurenge^  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  the  leaf  of  the  launu,  which  has  the  figpure 
of  a  rhombus.  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt  says, '*A  quadrilateral 
figure  of  equal  sides  but  unequal  angles,  in  which  the 
arms  of  women  are  usually  painted."  Rom.  of  Rote. 
'*  Lotynges  seems  to  signify  small  figures  of  the  same 
form  in  the  fretwork  of  a  crown.''  Temple  of  Fame* 
And  see  the  Eamy  on  Heraldry. 

I  painted  all  with  amorettes 
And  with  losenget  and  scochons, 
With  birder,  Ilberdes,  and  lions.. 

Chaucer.     The  Rbmant  of  the  Rote,  p.  177. 

With  crownes  wrought  full  of  lotinget. 

Id.     The  Houte  of  Fame,  p.  355. 

They  of  Megari  also  do  shew  a  tombe  of  the  Amaxooes  in  ihnir 
city  wnicb  is  as  you  go  from  the  market  place  to  the  place  they  call 
Rhus ;  where  they  find  an  ancient  tombe,  cut  in  form  and  fashion  of 
^loteige. 

Sir  Thomat  Norths    Phttareh,  foL  12.    Tketem. 
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U)||{|Q£^     The  rhombus  or  hzengt  figure  to  visible  in  this  order,  wu  also  a 
^         remarlcable  form  of  battle  in  the  Grecian  cavalry. 
\iJl^  Sir  ThomoM  Brown,     Cynu  Garden,  ch.  i.  p.  44. 

Twoe  other  large  diamonds  cut  loxen  wise,  garnished  with  small 
dianends. 

tVaifole.    Aneedoiet  of  Painting j  vol.  iu  sig.  x.  Appendix. 

LO'SENGERE.l      Fr.  loserigier;  Sp.  lisonjero,  a 
Lo^sENGERY.        J  flatterer,  beg^iler,  deceiver.    Cot- 
grave.     See  atite  Leasing. 

Sir  Jon  mad  him  prest,  he  trost  ^at  iotengere, 

R,  Brunme,  p.  288. 

Alas !  ye  lordes,  many  a  fal«e  flatour 
Is  in  your  court,  and  many  a  loaengeour. 

Chaucer,     The  Nonnea  Pree$te»  Tale,  v.  15332. 

Piaterers  ben  the  devil's  nourices,  that  nourish  his 
Children  with  milk  of  lotengerie. 

Id,     The  Pertonet  Tale,  p.  158. 

LOSTWITHIEL,  a  Borough  in  the  County  of  Corn- 
wall, supposed   to   occupy   the   site   of  the    Uzella  of 
Ptolemy,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  Western 
bank  of  the  river  Fdwy,  which  is  navigable   not  far 
below  it.     Two  narrow,  parallel  streets,  running  from 
the  river  to  the  foot  of  a  very  steep  hill  on  the  West, 
Ibrm  the  chief  part  of  the  town,  which  is  built  entirely 
of  stone.     It  was  anciently  the  County  town,  and  the 
County  Members  are  still  elected  and   the  standard 
weights  and  measures  preserved  in  it     The  Church  is 
a  pointed  building,  with  a  singular  and  beautiful,  open» 
octagonal  spire  on  the  Western  tower.     At  a  short  dis* 
tance  from  it  on  the  South  may  be   traced  the  outer 
walls  of  a  Palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall,  now  used 
as  a  Stannary  Prison.     The  Borough  has  returned  two 
Members  to  Parliament  since  23  Edward  I.     Popula- 
tion, in  1821,  933.     Distant  5  miles  N.  W.  from  Fowey, 
282  8.  W«  from  London.     Boconnoc,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Camelford,   is  in   the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
about  a  mile  North  from  the  town,  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  and  richly  wooded  hill,  stand  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  Regtormal  Cattle,  formerly  oue  of  the  chief  residences 
of  the  Earls  of   Cornwall,  and  that  in  which   Earl 
Ridiard,   King  of  the  Romans,  second  son   of  King 
John,  kept  his   Court     *•  Lostwithiel,"  says  Carew, 
somewhat  quaintly,  *'  should  seeme  to  fetch  his  originall 
fiom  the  Cornish  LoUwithialU  which  in  English  sound- 
Cth  aLxon't  tayle^  for  as  the  Earle  of  this  Province  gave 
Hie  Lyon  in  armes,  and  the  Lion's  principal  streng^ 
(men  say)  consisteth  in  his  tayle,  so  this  towne  claymeth 
the  precedence,  and  his  Lord's  chiefest  residence,  and 
the  place  which  he  entrusted  with  his  Exchequer,  and 
iriicre  his  wayghtier  aflaires  were  managed."     Upon 
little  Easter  Sunday  one  of  the  Freeholders,  chosen  by 
]ol»  used  to  be  apparelled  and  attended  through  the 
aireei  as  a  mock  King.     Divine  service  was  in  this  man- 
ner performed  before  him  in  the  Church,  and  he  after- 
ivards  presided  at  a  banquet  with  all  the  appurtenances 
of  Boyalty.     The  same  writer  in  his  account  of  Restor- 
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mal,  has  the  following  eloquent  burst.     "  Certes  it  may   LOSTWI-' 

move  compassion  that  a  Palace  so  healthful  for  aire,  so     THIEU 

delightful  for  prospect,  so  necessary  for  commodities, 

so  fayre  (in  regard  of  those  daycs)  for  building,  and  so 

strong  for  defence,  should  in  time  of  secure  Peace,  and 

under  the  protection  of  his  natural  Princes,  be  wronged 

with  those  spoylings,  than  which  it  could  endure  n« 

greater,  at  the  hands  of  any  forreyne  and  deadly  enemy 

for  the  Parke  is  disparked,  the  timber  rooted   up,  tht 

conduit-pipes  taken  away,  the  roofe  made  sale  of,  the 

planchings  rotten,  the  wals  fallen  downe,  and  the  hewei* 

stone  of  the  windowes,  dournes,  and  clavels  pluct  ou< 

to  serve  private  buildings,  onely  there  remayneth   an 

utter  defacement  to  complayne  upon  this  unregarded 

distresse."  (Survey  of  Cornwall,  book  ii.  p.  138.) 

Carew  and  Norden  were  contemporaries ;  we  know  not 
therefore  to  which  to  ascribe  the  credit  of  originality, 
but  it  is  manifest  that  either  the  passage  which  we  have 
just  cited  was  suggested  by  that  which  we  subjoin,  or  vice 
versa.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Carew  is  natural,  and  Norden, 
on  the  other  hand,  falls  into  conceits.  Of  Restormal 
the  latter  says,  *'  If  the  proportion  of  necessarie  offices 
in  auntient  decayde  buyldings  may  argue  equall  hospi- 
talitie,  here  was  noe  want,  as  by  the  reliques  of  a  ruyned 
oven  of  4  yardes  and  2  foote  diameter  it  maye  appeare : 
and  it  is  to  be  thowght  that  in  those  dayes  they  buylded 
for  use,  and  not  as  men  now  doe  their  great  and  glorious 
bowses  for  ostentation,  great  halls  and  litle  meal,  large 
chymnies  and  litle  smoak.  This  ruyned  oven  layeth 
open  her  entrayles  that  men  may  yet  see  the  bountye  of 
pristine  Ages.  The  whole  Castle  heginneth  to  moume, 
and  to  wringe  out  harde  stones  for  teares,  that  shee  that 
was  imbraced,  visited  and  delighted  with  greate  Princes^ 
is  now  desolate,  forsaken,  and  forlorne.  The  cannon 
needes  not  batter,  nor  the  Pioneer  to  undermine,  not 
powder  to  blow  up  this  so  famous  a  pyle,  for  time  and 
tirrannie  hath  wrowghte  her  desolation  ;  her  water-pypes 
of  lead,  manie  and  of  greate  use,  are  cutt  up,  the 
coveringe  lead  gone,  the  planchinges  rotten,  the  walls 
fall  downe,  the  fayre,  free-hewed  stone  wyndowes,  the 
durnes  and  wrought  dore-postes,  the  fayre  and  lai^ 
chymnye  peeces,  and  all  that  would  yeeld  monie  o. 
serve  for  use  are  converted  to  private  men's  purposet* ^ 
and  there  remayneth  a  forlorne  showe  of  honor,  no 
contentinge  any  compassionate  eye  to  beholde  her  lin 
grynge  decayes.  Men  greyve  to  see  the  dying  delayes  o 
any  brute  creature,  so  may  we  moume  to  see  so  stateh 
a  pyle  so  longe  a  fallinge ;  if  it  be  of  noe  use,  tht 
carcase  would  make  some  profit ;  therfore,  if  it  deserve, 
let  her  fall  be  no  longer  delayde,  els  will  it  drop  peece- 
meale  downe,  and  her  now  profitable  reliques  will  then 
serve  to  little  or  no  use."  (Top,  Descript,  of  CornwftU^ 
p.  59.)  Carew  observed  these  ruins  with  the  eye  of  a 
Poet ;  Norden,  if  we  look  to  his  concluding  paragraph, 
with  that  of  an  Appraiser. 
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LOT.  V.        '\      A.  S.  hleot-an,  iortiri,  to  cast  loU ; 
Lot,  n.  f  D.  lot-erit  loot-en;  Sw.  lotta;  Goth. 

Lo^TTERY,      ihlauts;  A.  S.  Mot;  Ger.  fo»;   D.  lot; 
Lot-teller.-/ Sw.  lolt;   Fr.  lot;  It  loUo,     Tooke 
considers  the  A.  S.  Mot  to  br  the  regular  past  tense  and 


past  participle  ofMid-an^  tegere^  operire^  tooOTer;  and 
that  it  means  something  covered  or  hidden.  Upon  this 
past  participle  then  the  A.  S.  Meot-an,  sortiri,  must  have 
been  formed. 

LoUeUer,  a  teller  of  covered  or  Mdden  things. 
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1X)T.  TjoU  that  which, — circumstatice  or  event,  part  or  por- 

•  •—        tion,  chance  or  fortune,  which  is  covered,   concealed, 
LOTTERY,  unknown,     hot  is  also  applied  to  any  thing  which  is 
used  (see  Clergy)  to  decide  or  determine,  or  bring  to 
light  or  disclose,  the  lot  or  thing  (yet)  unknown. 

To  lot  or  cUloty  (9.  t>.)  to  give  by  lot^  to  grant  or  dis- 
tribute by  lot ;  and  then  generally  to  g^ve,  grant,  dis- 
tribute, or  apportion.     And  the  noun, 
Portion  or  share. 

^e  strengeste  me  schal  bi  choys  and  bi  ^/  al  so 
Chese  out,  and  sende  in  to  o]»er  lond,  here  beste  for  to  do. 

R,  GloucetteTf  p.  111. 

Laiet  did  ^ei  kast,  for  whom  Jrei  bad  ]>at  wo. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  124. 

And  aftur  that  thei  badden  cnuified  him,  thai  departtden  his  cloth  is 
tad  kealen  lot,  Widif,    Maithew,  ch.  xxviL 

When  they  had  crucified  bym,  they  parted  hys  garmentes  &c  dj^ 
CHte  iat.  Biifie,  Jtmo  1551. 

And  every  third  yeare  withouten  dout. 
They  casten  iotte, 

Ckamxr.     The  Lefftmd  ^f  jiriadme,  p.  313. 

Upon  fortune  her  lotte  thel  cast. 

Gowrr.     Con/.  Am.  book  v.  p.  163. 

WitchM,  ia  foretime  named  kMei/m;   now  commonly  called 
aorcerers. 

Catalogue  of  English  Printed  Booh,  1595.     By  Andrew  MaunseH, 
p.  122. 

You  goodly  sister  floods,  how  happy  is  your  state ! 
Or  should  I  more  commend  your  features,  or  your  fate, 
That  Milford,  which  this  isle  her  greatest  port  doth  call, 
Before  your  equal  floods  is  loiied  to  your  fall  ? 

Drayton^     PolyalbtoUy  song  5. 

Tbis  they  call  the  Feast  of  Lott,  because  Haman  bad  cast  their  life 
•nd  their  aeath^  as  it  were  vpon  the  hazard  of  a  ht. 

Hooker.     EcdniatiicaU  PoUUe,  book  v.  foL  377. 

Gabriel,  to  thee  thy  course  by  lot  hath  giv'n 
Charge  and  strict  watch,  that  to  this  bappie  plaoe 
No  evil  thbg  approach  or  enter  in. 

MiUon,    Fa/Wue  Ziofl,  book  vi.  1.  &6U 

Tlie  virgiM  also  sball  on  feastfal  days 
Visit  his  tomb  with  flowctv,  only  bewailing 
His  Sot  unlbnunate  in  nuptial  choice, 
From  whence  captivity  aud  loss  of  eyes. 

Id.    Samton  Agonittet,  1«  T54. 

Each  markt  his  lot,  and  cast  it  in  to  Agamemnon's  caske. 

Chapman.    Homer.     Jliadf  book  viL 

The  ioie  piodnoed,  each  hero  aigns  his  own ; 
Then  in  the  General's  hekn  the  fates  are  thrown. 

Pope    Homer.    Iliads  book  vii. 


And  with  his  signature  iropresa'd 


In  ancient 
Rome. 


Each  plac'd  his  lot  in  Agamemnon's  helm. 

Cowper.    Homer,    lUad. 

That  the  chance  of  gain  ia  naturally  over-valued,  we  may  lewn 
from  the  universal  success  of  lotteries. 

Smith.     IVealth  of  Nationtj  vol.  i.  book  i.  ch.  x.  p.  146. 

It  is  to  the  insane  profusion  of  Imperial  Rome  that 
Beckmann  has  very  reasonably  traced  the  first  approach 
to  Lotteries.  Even  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  we 
learn  from  Xiphilinus,  tickets,  <Tv/i/3o\a,  were  thrown, 
by  the  Emperor's  command,  among  the  audiences  in 
the  Theatres,  entitling  those  who  were  lucky  enough  to 
obtain  them,  to  a  portion  of  money,  of  clothing,  or  of 
some  other  benefit.  During  the  Ludi  Maximi,  cele- 
brated by  Nero  for  the  Eternity  of  the  Empire,  on  each 
day  of  the  Festival's  continuance,  many  thousand  mis- 
iilia  were  scattered  among  the  populace,  on  which  were 


written    orders   for  a  hoge  Tsriety  of  good  things.  UHTMI 
Avium  cvjusque  generis  multiplex  penua^  tenertB  frumenr 
taria,  vestis^  aunim^  argentum^  gemmm,  margaritsB^ 
tahulcR  picttBy  mancipia,  jumenta,  atque  etiam  wum* 
tuetm  fer<Bt  novisaime  lutoet^  insuim^  agri,  (Saet.  Nero^ 
11.)     It  is  plain  that  most  of  the  articles  here  men- 
tioned were  of  too  cumbrous  or  too  fixed  a  nature  to  be 
thrown  among  the  rabble,  otherwise  than  in  promissory 
notes,  or  tickets  entitling  the  fortunate  owners  to  re- 
ceive or*  demand  some  specific  prize.     Dio  has  men- 
tioned the  same  distribution,  (xlix.  43.)  and  the  cv/tfioXa 
are   described  by  him,  in  other  places,  to  have  been 
cfpaipta  fiixpiiy  little,  hollow,  wooden  balls,  containing 
tickets,  which  were  carried  by  those  who  cmtigfat  them 
to  the  paymasters,    (lix.  9.  Ixi.   16.  Ixvii.  4.  Ixix.  8. 
Ixvi.  25.)     In  the  passage  last  referred  to,  Titus  is  the 
dispensing  Emperor.     One  of  the  jests  loved  by  the 
*•  gentle  dulness**  of  Heliogabalus  was  the  conversiao 
of  those  gifts,  {apophoretaj)  which  the  bounty  of  the 
entertainer  lavished  upon  his  guests  during  the  Satar^ 
nalia,  into  a  species  of  Lottery.     Suetonius  tells  us  df 
the  enormous  sum,  20,000  sesterces,  squandered  bj* 
Caligula  in  this  manner  on  his  minioBs,  (55.)  ant!  of 
the  opposite  besetting  sin  of  Vespasian,  which  was  to 
be   discovered   even   when  he  offered  this  relaetant 
bounty,  et  tctmen  ne  sic  quidem  pristina  cvjddiiaiiM  tn- 
famid  caruit.  (19.)     Strange  to  say,  however,  this  pmr- 
simonious  Prince  deviated  from  the  ordinary  custom, 
which  was  to  give  apophoreta  to  men  only,  and  at  no 
other  time  than  the  Saturnalia.     He  gave  to  women 
also,  and  on  the  Kalends   of  March.     HeKogabalu^ 
however,   made   Caligula  rather  than  Vespasian   his 
model  in  his  apophoreta.     He  gave  Eunocl»,  chariots^ 
steeds  with  rich  housings,  mules,  equipages  of  all  de- 
scriptions,  and  countless  sums  of  treasure.   It  was  in  his 
cups  that  he  was  more  sportive,  and  then  the  companions 
of  his  revels  drew  certain  sortes  convivtdes  of  very  aneqnal 
allotment.     To  one  fell  ten  camels,  to  another  as  many 
ffies ;  to  this  ten  pounds  of  gold,  to  that  fm  equsl 
weight  of  lead  ;  ten  Ostriches'  or  ten  Hen's  eggi  were 
respectively  tlie  winnings   of  other  competitors.    So 
too  in  the  Theatres  were  distributed  prizes  d  ten  beanw 
ten  dormice,  ten  lettuces,  ten  pounds  of  gold,  desd 
dogs,  a  pound  of  beef,  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold  or 
silver,  a  hundred   purses  of  small   money,  lour  and 
twenty  of  which  purses  were  required  to  make  a  cong^ 
denarius.  (Lamprid.  22.)   Before  these,  on  his  assum- 
ing the  Consulate,  he  appears  to  have  thrown  amon^ 
the  populace  not  tesserie  or  cvpPoXa^  hot  the  absolnte 
prizes  themselves :  mon  nnmmos  vel  argenieos  vd  ovreo^ 
vd  hellariay  vd  minuta  animalia,  ted  hoves  opimos  eC 
camdos  et  asinos,  d  servos  popuh  diripiendos  obftx^ 
Imperatorium  id  esse  dictitans.  {Id.  8.)     Not  to  sgpesk 
of  the  absurd  cruelty  of  this  wanton  destmction,  it  coold 
little  have  contributed  to  his  popmlarity ;  for  however 
much  the  rabble  might  wish  for  the  quiet  possession  of 
his  gifts,  it  could  not  much  delight  in  being  pelted  by 
fat  oxen,  camels,  donkeys,  and  men  servants.  The  custom 
of  scattering  medals  has  been  retained  to  our  own  times, 
at  Coronations ;   that  of  bellaria,  or  bon  hons^  is  still 
preserved  in  the  showers  of  painted  eggs,  sugar-plums, 
and   scented  waters,  during  the    buffooneries  of  the 
Carnival. 

A  strange  passage  may  be  added  from  Petroniiis, 
which  illustrates  this  custom,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  may  exercise  the  reader's  ingenuity,  by  attempts 
to  give  English  names  to  the  various  articles  which  the 


^r\f^*  tickets.  PiUacia*  M  *eyp4»  ciraimfaTi  euperunL 
Puenjue  miptr  hoc  potiiK*  ^cutm  t^Kpitoretn  recilavit; 
Argentum  Kfirraiam :  udlat»  »*t  pimu,  nipra  tjutan 
acciiabula  enuii  p«ai^  ctntMnd,  ofia,  taiori*.  Adlata 
al  serinapia,  etcoiitvmelia  tecrophagite,  »aldattt  mat,  d 
rxntas  cum  meUa,  porri  tt  ftrwu)a,JtageUvm  «f  euHrum 
acctpil,  pattern*  et  frm»awriuwt,.uvam  paMUJii,  tt  mfi 
Atticnm.  ctmatdria  ei  faretma,  o^tit  et  tahuUm: 
mxtpit  consent  tt  ptdale :  i«put  et  toka  td  atUata ; 
murmtan  ei  liiteram.Bairem  tumimna  adtigaitan,j9»- 
ttmque  beta.  Dia  mtann ,-  ttxontta  hvpmmuH  fu*' 
runt,  qme  jam  etciderKiU  viencorte  mtea,  (c.  Gifi.  &L 
Burinanni.) 
rm  But-  The  eariicBt  Lottery  kiwm  in  England,  as  we  are 
iHb  Latiery,  iirfbrnMd  by  9tcnr,  "  heia^  haldan  at  Lenibn  in  Paule'a 
"^-  ChuTctb-y>rd,  at  the  Wf  st  defm,  waa  begim  to  be  drwme 

the  11th  of  Janaary,  (1969,)  aad  enntiBued  day  and 
night  till  the  Cth  of  Hay,  wboein  the  asyd  dnwing 
was  fully  ended."  Tbe  Sdieme  waa  ismeri  Iwe  yean 
be&nhaad,  and  tbe  fbUannng  are  eitracts  fram  it  at 
gbran.  in  the  Arehaoiogia.  (zix.  79.) 

"  Rich  Lotteiue  Generau.  without  any  Blahckes. 
"  A  TOry  rich  Lotterie  generall  without  any  bliDekea, 
containing  a  great  narober  of  e:ood  priccB,  as  wel  af 
redj  money  as  of  plate  and  certainc  sorts  of  merchant 
dizes,  having  been  valued  and  priced  by  the  comniautid- 
ment  of  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Hajestie,  by  men 
expert  and  sVillAiU :  and  the  lame  Lotterie  is  erected 
by  hir  Majestie's  order,  to  the  intent  that  suche  commo- 
ditie  as  may  cbaunce  to  arise  thereof,  after  the  charges 
bome,  may  be  converted  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
U&vens  and  strengthening  of  the  Healme,  and  towards 
such  publique  good  workes.  Tbe  number  of  Lots 
ahall  be  four  hundreth  thousand,  and  no  more  :  and 
every  Lot  shall  be  the  summe  of  Tenne  shillings  ster- 
llBge  only,  and  no  more. 

Three  Welcomes. 
The  first  person  to  whom  any  Lot  shall  happen  shall 
bate  for  his  welcome  (besides  (he  udvniintage  of  his  ad- 
venture) tbe  value  of  iifue  pounds  slerlitig  in  a  peice  of 
sylver  plate  gilte.  The  second  ^30,  the  third  ^20  in 
plate. 

The  Prices. 

■J  Whosoever  shall  winne  the  greatest  and  most  excellent 

Prioe  shdl  receive  the  value  of  live  thuusande  pounds 

..  steriinfc  that  in  to  say,  £300U  in  ready  money,  £7flO  in 

plate  giltc  and  white,  and  the  rest  in  (;«uil  ta^iiaserie 
uieete  for  haoi^ngB  and   other  covertnrea,  and   certaiae 

.,  Bortes  of  good  linnon  clothe.   Second  great  price^MO, 

i.  a.  ^000  in  money,  £600   in  plate,  and   tbe  rest  in 

y.  lApMserie  and  linnen," 

;^  It  gioes  on  in  like  manner  to  emicaerate  etevoi  more 

Friaes,  each  diminidhiog  iti  value,  the  last  being  £140. 
Then  various  smaller  Prises.  29,966  in  all,  from  £tOO 
to  fourteen  sliillinga,  and  all  the  rest  2*.  6d.  at  Inst  in 

"  Conditions  ordained  for  the  advauotage  of  tba  Ad- 
venturers iu  the  Lotterie,  bysides  the  prices  before  men- 
tioned in  the  Charte.     The  Qtweue's  Majeelie  of  htr 


•  ln»noilierpa.«Bgeofthe«anie  wriwrlhiiwnnlimml  for  « 
Jibeti,  ilalim  ad/ila  imnl  amph:rif  ■cilrrx  diligrnw  ggpt, 
fnarmn  m  etni'.-'im  Pillici.  irmiU  o-j^n,  mm  A«  0Mb,  K»h.k 
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will  adventure  any  Money  in  this  Lotterie  to  resort  to  ^ 
the  'places  underwrylten,  and  to  a'bydc  and  departs  fifom 
the  same  i«  Kianer  and  forme  fallowing,  that  ia  to  say 
to  tbe  Cilie  of  London, at  any  time  within  the  space  of 
one  moaetk  «st  IbUawing  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholemew 
in  this  present  yeare  1567,  and  there  to  remane  seven 
dayes,  and  to  (heae  Cities  and  Townes  following,  Yorke, 
Norwidi,  £xetei,  Lincotn,  Coventrie,  SouthnmplOD, 
Hull,  Bristoll.  NnMastell,  Chester.  Ipswich.  Sarisbnry, 
Onforde,  Cantbrid^,  and  Shrewsbury  in  the  Realme  of 
Snglaode,  and  Dublyn  and  Waterforde  in  the  Realme 
•f  Ireland,  at  any  tinw  within  the  space  of  three  weelias 
neat  after  the  publienlaen  o£  this  Lotterie  in  every  of 
the  aayd  Kvcrall  pkecs,  and  there  to  reroaine  also  seven 
whole  days  without  any  malefltation  or  arrest  of  them 
for  any  manner  of  offense,  saving  treason,  muidcr, 
f^mcie,  or  ajiy  odwr  Wenie,  cur  for  bwach  of  hir 
Majestie's  peace,  during  tbe  time  of  their  oomyng, 
abtdyifig,  or  retoume.  And  that  every  penson  advent 
baring  Iheir  money  in  this  Lotterie  may  have  ihv  like 
libertie  in  eomming  awi  departing  to  and  from  the  Cilie 
of  London,  during  all  the  time  of  the  Heading  of  the 
same  Lotterie,  luitill  the  last  Bd(v)eRlure  be  to  them 
anvwered.  Wh«BO  shall  under  one  device,  pmae  or 
poesie,  adventuce  to  the  oumljer  of  thirtie'Lotts  er 
upwards,  within  three  tnontha  next  after  S.  Barthole- 
mew, and  gaines  not  llie  third  pentiie  of  so  mnch  as 
they  shall  have  adventured,  the  same  third  pennie,  or  so 
much  as  wanteth  of  the  fame,  ^ull  be  allowed  in  a 
yearly  pendon  from  the  ead  of  the  Lotterie.  Whoso- 
ever shall  gaine  the  best,  seconde,  or  thirde  great  price, 
hanng  not  put  in  the  posies  wberetinio  the  sayde  prices 
shall  be  answerable  into  the  Lntlerie,  within  three 
months  next  atler  St.  Barth'  shall  hove  abated  out  of 
the  beat  price  £150,  the  second  £100,  the  third  £80, 
to  be  given  to  any  Town  Corporate,  hiiven,  or  to  any 
other  place,  for  any  good  and  charitable  use.  as  the 
party  shall  name,  end  for  inferior  prices  £5  out  of 
every  hundred  to  the  like  uses.  Whoever  having  put 
in  30  Lottci  under  one  device  or  poesie,  within  the  S 
moneths  shall  win  the  last  Lot  of  all,  if  before  that 
Lot  wonne  he  have  not  gained  so  much  es  bath  by  him 
been  put  in.  shall  for  bis  long  tarying  and  yll  fortune 
be  comforted  with  the  reward  of  £S00,  and  for  every 
Lot  that  he  Bhiill  have  put  in  bisydes  the  said  SO  Lot! 
he  shall  have  &0«.  sterling.  The  last  Lot  save  one 
£100,  and  above  30.  10*.  Whoso  takes  (mm  40  Lots 
upwards  under  one  device  or  pnesie,  may  lay  down  half 
in  money,  and  give  bond  fi>r  ibe  other  half  to  the  Cam- 
miss'  for  tbe  Cilie  or  Tnwne  where  the  fiarty  shall  paf 
his  money,  with  condition  lo  pay  in  6  weekes  before  the 
day  appointed  for  the  Reading  ef  the  Lotterie,  whiek 
day  of  Reading  shall  begin  in  the  Cilie  of  London  the 
25  June  next.  If  the  Rending  is  prolonged  for  any 
urgent  cause  the  party  having  paid  his  money  shall  be 
allowed  ten  in  the  hundred  till  the  day  of  the  Arst 
Beading.  Priies  to  he  delivered  tbe  nest  day,  and 
being  a  siranger  born,  he  shall  have  libeKie  to  convCBt 
the  same,  being  money,  into  wares,  to  be  exported, 
paving  only  half  Custom  and  Duiiee.  If  any  one  have 
3  of  his  owine  pseies  or  devices  coming  immediately 
aAer  one  another  (being  put  in  wiiliin  the  S  moneths)  he 
shall  haveJie  besides  the  prices  ;  4,  £6;  &,£10;  •, 
£ib;  T,  £l«e';  8,£am:  far  every  increase  of  number 
£l«0.  Tbc'CoilacloretobRngm  their  bookes  by  1  Haf 
next.     Hir  Hqesiie  snd   the  Cilie  of  London   wiU 


Y.  Banm  IDing  la  CmineClCO,  UJ  buiub  mjaici  mun    hhk,   mui  iiiB  iusjE»  J.  uuii  u>  ■■■•  !<■■>■  (.sij  u>iij|»ooiuu  lui  >iii:im.Ea-  u^iinm 

^  No.  62,     But  as  the  ma^ic  volume  cannot  of  course  Mties  of  the  indigent  loyal  officers  in  and  about  llie  City  ^-"^-fc** 

supply  B  provision  for  every  possible  cam,  I  must,  if  ofLondonuidWestDiiDster,  hath  been  pleased  (o  gfrant  I''"' loy*! 

abandoned  by  my  spells,  find  a  resource  in  the  powers  them  Letters  Patent  for  the  sole  erecting  and  setting  np  j?^"' 

of  roy  awn  ingenuity.     Let  us  put  a  case :  I   see  a  of  Plate  Lotteries,  with  prohibiUon  to  all  other  persons 

human  figure  on  one  of  the  highest  piunaclea  of  the  whatsoever,  tn  erect,  use,  or  exercise  any  Lotteries  of 

Alps.     I  seek  an  explanation  in  my  coAjuring  book,  Plate  either  by  book  or  otherwise."     In  the  same  publi-'OgilrT'i 

but  in  vain.     How  then  em  I  to  read  the  emblem  ?     I  cation  for  May  17,  of  the  same  year,  Ogiivy,  in  order  »ol>  Lsl- 

aee  a  man  who  has  reached  a  pitch  as  high  as  human  to  complete  his  Briiannia,  advertised  "  a  Lottery  of"'?* 

daring  and  address  can  carry  him,  what  can  this  signify  Books,  at  Garraway's  Cofiee  House,  in  Change  Alley, 

but  that  lam  to  momil  as  high  as  is  possible  in  the  Lot-  and  attheOld  Theatre  between  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  and 

tery  scale  ?    The  case  is  clear,  and  I  play  90.  Vere  Street,  where  alt  persons  concerned  might  repair 

"  The  Lottery  books  seem.  In  some  instances,  to  pro-  and  see  the  volumes  and  put  in  their  names."     Private 

ceed  on  some  principle  of  analogy,  aa  in  the  instance  Lotteries  not  long  after,  however,  appear  to  have  beea 

of  a  salute  with  the  fingers  signifying  five ;    but,  in  erected  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  it  became  necessary 

general,  the  relation  between  things  and  Dumbers  ap-  (o  restrain  them.     Accordingly  a  Gazette  notice  was 

pears  to  be  a  mere  random  association.  issued,  Sept.  27,  1683,  to  "  prevent  the  drawing  of  any 

"  I  have  thus  given  yon  a  slight  sketch  of  the  system  Latteries  (and  especially  a  new  invented  Lottery,  under 

of  regular  Latteries  in  Italy ;  but  there  are  also  various  the  name  of  the  Rafflin  or  Raffling  Lottery)  except  those 

by-adventures  of  (he  same  kind,  for  the  profit  of  the  under  liis  Majesty's  Letters  Patent,'  fur  thirteen  years, 

Government,      Without,   however,  going  further  into  grBntedtoperEonsfortheirsuS'erings,and(who)hBvethe 

these,  it  will  be  enough  to  say,  that  there  is  a  Lottery  seat  of  office,  with  the  inscription,  Meliora  tUti^avit." 
every  ten- days,"  and  that  you  are  pestered  with  the         But  the  most  singular  notice  ever  issued  concerning  Prince 

offer  of-  tickets  tii  every  coffee-house,  public  reading-  a  Lottery,  was  that,  after  the  death  of  Prince  Rupert,  Rupert's 

rooms,  and  even  on  the  King's  highway.  in  the  London  GaxetU,  Octotwr  1,  1683,  atid  repeated  -'."g'^*' 

"  WhenthereforeyoucoHsidcrUieftequencyof  these,  many  times  subsequently.  "  These  are  to  give  notice, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  stake,  which  puts  tliem  within  that  the  jewels  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  Prince  Rupert 
the  reach  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  for  you  may  ven-  have  been  particularly  valued  and  appraised  by  Mr. 
ture  from  a  guinea  down  to  a  penny-farthina:,  you  will  Isaac  Legouch,  Mr.  Christopher  Rosse,  and  Mr,  Richard 
easily  conceive  the  wide-wasting  effects  tii  this  pemi-  Beauvoir,  jewellers,  the  whole  amounting  to  ^0,000, 
cious  system,  which  is  precisely  like  throwing  a  quantity  and  will  be  sold  by  way  of  Lottery,  each  Lot  to  be  £b, 
of  twigs  before  a  drowning  man  ;  in  snatching  at  these  The  biggest  prize  will  be  a  great  Pearl  Necklace,  valued 
he  wastes  his  remaining  strength,  which  mtglit,  perhaps,  at  fSOOO,  and  none  less  than  £100.  A  printed  parti- 
have  enabled  him  to  gain  the  shore.  cular  of  the  said  appraisement,  with  their  divisions  into  . 

**  The  small  shopkeeper,  or  the  peasant,  impoveriahed  Lots,  will  be  delivered  gratia  by  Mr.  Francis  Child,  at 

us  he  is,  and  desperate  of  working  out  his  own  relief.  Temple  Bar,  London,*  into  whose  hands  such  as  are 

feeds  himself  with  the  v^a  hope  of  a  prize,  and  throws  willing  to  be  adventurers,  are  desired  to  pay  their  money 

■way  his  capital,  his  ingenuity,  and  his  industry,  in  on  oi  before  the  1st  day  of  Noveinl>er  next.     As  soon 

the  wild  and  whimsical  speculations  which  I  have  de-  as  the  whole  sum  is  paid  in,  a  short  day  will  he  n\>- 

scribed.     This  is  his  talk  by  day  and  his  dream  by  pointed,  (which 'tis  hoped  will  be  before  Christmas,) 

night;  and  things  which  immediately  concern  his  in-  and  notified  in  the  Gaxettt,  for  the  drawing  thereof; 

teresla  often  occupy  his  attention  less  in  the  direct  man-  which  wilt  be  done  tn  bu  Maje»ijfs  preience,  who  is 

ner  in  which  they  bear  upon  his  shop  or  his  fann,  than  pleased  to  declare  that  Ae  Aimtelf  loiU  are  all  the  Prize* 

in  the  strange  relation  which  be  supposes  them  to  have  put  in  amtmsil  the  Blankt ;  and  that  the  whole  will  be 

to  the  Lottery."  managed  with  equity  and  fairness,  nothing  being  in- 

The  first   recognition  of  Lotteries  in  the  English  tended  but  the  sale  of  the  said  jewels  at  a  moderate 

Statute  Book  occurs  in  1630.  when  leave  was  given  to  value.      And  it  is  further  notified  for  the  satisfaction  of 

Sir  Edward  Stradling  and  John  Lyde,  Esq.,  to  raise  all  as  shall  be  adventurers,  that  the  said  Mr.  Child  shall 

money  by  this  means  to  convey  water  from  Hoddesdon  and  will  stand  oblig^  to  each  of  them  for  their  several 

to  London.  (Fadera,  v.  xix.  p.  242.)  adventures.      And  that  each  adventurer  shall  receive 

n      Under  the    Commonwealth   the  following  singular  their  money  back  if  the  said  Lottery  be  not  drawn  and 

advertisement  (or  a  Lottery  may  be  found  in  the  'Perfect  finished  tiefore  the  first  day  of  February  next." 
Aecoimt  of  the  Daily  Iidd.ligenix,^a<i.\6%%.    "  At  the         Again,  the   GazeUt  of  Nov.  22,  16S3,- gives  notice 

Committee  for  Claims  for  Lands  in  Ireland.     Ordered,  that,  "  as  soon  as  the  money  is  all  come  in,  a  day  will 

That  a  Lottery  be  at  Grocers'  Mall,  London,  on  Thurs-  be  prefixed  and  published  for  the  drawing  thereof  (the 

day,  15  Decern.  1653,  both  for  Provinces  and  Counties,  IjOttery)  as  has  been  fiirmerly  notified.     In  the  morning 

to  begin  at  8  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  of  which  day  his  Majesty  will  be  pleased  publicly  in  the 

day,  and  all  persons  concerned  therein  are  to  take  notice  Banquetting  House  to  see  the  Blanks  told  over,  that  they 

thereof  W. 'Tibbs."    The  Act  of  Parliament  upon  which  may  not  exceed  their  number,  and  to  read  the  papers 

this  notice  was  founded,  was  passed  on  the  23d  Sept.  (which  shall  be  exactly  the  same  size  with  the  Blanks) 

in  the  same  year,  and  may  be  found  In  Hughes's  AcU  in  which  the  Prizes  are  to  be  written,  which  l»ing  rolled 

ftnd  Ordinaneei,  (p.  465.)  np  in  his  presence,  his  Majesty  will  mix  with  the  Blanks, 

In  the  London  Oaxelie,  Jan.  28, 1668,  appears  the  as  may  also  any  of  the  adventurers  there  present  that 


iiig  advertisement ;  "  We  are  to  give  notice,  that 

"  Yoa  may  pliy  il 


CT  lh«  Rcitoretion,  of  Iba  prncut  highly 
the  nme  asm*  in  the  timi  haiue.     Hr. 
u  the  Ant  tegular  Banker  in  LMdon. 
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LOTTERr.  viee  an^  ariMvy  thiw'MRSMrily  frodootd  %  the.  kvf 

of  it 

"The  answer  to  tbis<  qiMMSon.  ie  sufaiitieii  to*  yo«r 
wifldom  and  dellbenittonv  But  iaonkr  tiibt  the  Hjnum 
oiay  come  to  a  dveisioii^  hi  &ntf  ^aw  ao'iaapactant  tar 
the  interests  and  happiiKss  of  \km  commiDiJrfy  mtbaui 
prejudiee,  youv  CoflMnUteecajMMlaMKliiife  williOBi  exi» 
pressing  a  decided  o[mkHi>  that  the  pccsniary  adTai»* 
tage  derived  iVom  at  State  Lotttry^  ie  modi  graelcr  m 
appearance  than  in  reality.  When  we  take  into  coir- 
sideration  the  increase  oi  poor's  rates  arising  from  th» 
nnmber  of  families  driven  by  apeovlaiiona  is  the  liOt* 
tery,  whether  fortunate  or  otherwise,  to  seek  peroefaial 
elief,  the  diminished  coesemption  of  exxnseable  acticloa 
Jiuring  the  dftiwings,  and  other  eirauBataiioea  dedneiUe 
'Tom  the  evidence,  they  may  well  be  coosidered  ta 
operate  as  a  large  dedvetien  from  the  gross  sums  paid 
kito  the  Exchequer  by  Ite  eon^actosa^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  aem  raised  upoe  the  people  is*  much  greeler 
fin  pvepovtiee  te  the  amoeni  rtoewred  tiy  the  State,  thea 
In  any  other  braneb  ef  retenaci 

**  No  mede  of  veuing.  aseiiey  appears  to  your.  Com* 
mittee  sa  burtbenscMee,  so  pevnicious,  and  so  unprodue- 
ttve ;  na  species  oi  edvenftore  is  knowvi,  whese-  the 
chences  ar&  so  great  againsit  the  adventurer;  nooa 
whese  the  infiitttatioii  is  naoce  powierfii],  laating,  and 
destructive; 

**  In  the  lower  dasaea  of  society  the  pessons  eogaged, 
whether  successftd  or  unfortunate,  are,  generaUy  apeakp 
ing,  either  inmiedUftefy  or  nkmiately  tempted  lo  their 
rain ;  and  there  is  senrsely  any  condition  of  life  ae 
destitute  and  abandoned,  that  its  distresses  have  not 
1»een  aggravated  by  this  alliireaBBat  to.  gaming,  held 
forth  by  the  State. 

"  Yoer  Oooumttse  are  conacioiis  tjiai  they  are  far  from 
fiaviug  exhausted  all  the  grounds  upon  which  it  might 
t>e  urged,  that  the  Lottery  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to 

05  a  iinanciai  resource.  The  reasoning  upon  tlicm 
appears  to  your  Committee  to  apply  with  peculiar  force 
to  the  situation,  the  habits,  and  all  the  circumstances  of 

6  great  man afacturing and  commercial  Nation,  in  which 
it  must  be  dangerous,  in  the  highest  deg^ee^  to  difluse  a 


urr. 


spsil.of  spaciilatioB^  whereby  tbe  BBkid  is  BMsled  from  LOTTBIY. 
Hionr  bdbks  of  cenlinoed  industry  whidi  insure  the 
aeqmaiAion  of  comfoit  and  independence,,  to  delusive 
dreaeM  of  sudden  and  eneimous  wealth,,  wbkh  most 
generally  end  in  abjeet  poverty  and  complete  ruin*  if 
after  all  that  has  beea  stated,  and  a  perusal  of  the  evU 
denee,.  the  House  shell  tHink  proper  to  sanction  thff 
adoptioai  of  the  Lottery  in  any  future  Session  of  Parlia-- 
OHOt^  your  Committee  recoanmend  to  your  eonsideratioa 
the  narioiie  suggeslAoiia  coaiamed  in  their  two  Reports* 
for  the  alteration  of  the  law,  from  which  they  are  will<- 
log  to  hope,  at  leastt  that  some  beneicial  selection  may 
be  made.  But  they  cannot  flatter  themselves  with  the 
expectation  that  they  have  been  much  more  fortunate 
than  tbe  able  persons  who  have  applied  themselves  with 
so  mueh  industry  and  so  little  siiccess  to  the  aaoie  sub- 
ject^ and  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  dieir 
a(tlenipt  to  correct  the  evils,  which,  in  the  opinion  oi 
year -Com nuttee,  can  only  be  dene  away  by  the  supn 
pression  of  the  cauee  fvom  which  they  are  derived." 

In  addition  to  these  representations  we-  may  add  Profit  and 
a  hw  particulars  of  profit  and  loss  to  the  varioua  loss, 
parties  floneemed,  from  information  given  in  evidence. 
Government  received  annually  in  gross  £500,000  foe 
tickets,  and  about  half  as  much  for  postages  and  stamps* 
After  the  payment  of  all  expenses  the  net  profit  little 
exceeded  .^0,000.  The  eontractors  paid  from  .£3  t4 
£b  advance  upon  each  iiekett  and  eapended  about 
£16J)W  mt  advertisement^  &e.  They  were  gainers  if 
fonr-fiflhe  of  tha  tickets  were  sold.  The  Lottery  Office 
keepers  advanced  £l  oa  siicb  tickets  ae  were  ^Mured.  On 
aa  averagne  tbe  chance  againat  purehasers  was  £iQOi 
percent* 

Notwithstaadieg  that  the  above  ftict  vm^  iaeessaaitly  Abolitioa, 
lepresented  to  the  puUie,  and  that  the  great  measure  oi  1826. 
iU  produced  by  Lotteries,  was  strongly  eahibited  to 
Government  by  a  large  mass  of  incontestable  evidence,; 
this  pernicious  gambling  was.  continued  18  years  after 
the  aboveHaaeutioBed  Reports,  nor  was  it  till  the  18tlt 
of  October,  1826,  that  a  close  was  put  to  this  natioaai 
evil  by  the  drawing' of  the  last  Englisb  Lottery. 


»und«rie9  LOT,  a  Department  in  the  South  of  France,  ateut 
dexieot.  equally  distant  firotn  the  Mediterranean  en  the  E^ast, 
the  high  Pyrenees  on  the  South,  aed  the  Atlantic 
on  the  West,  takes'  H»  name  from  the  rmr  Lot,  by 
which'  it  is  divided  into  two  nearly  eqpal  portions ;  it  is 
likewise  trayiersed  by  the  Doedognej  the  Ceie,  and  the 
Sell4.  It  ts(  28i00^' square  miies  i«  extent,  enjoys  a  mild 
climate,  andeontaine  a  populatioe  of  2172,000  individuals. 
Tbe  aspect  s^ipsaachee  to  •  RxmntainouSi  and  the  laad- 
atape  ptescaiist&teesuccesabttoi^hill  and  dale,  clothed 
with  foreata,  vineyard.s  pastures,  and  cultivated  fields. 
Diffirrent  metale  are  fbued-  ia  tbe  hills,  among  which  is 
irons  whidiisisneked  ie  the  neighbourhood.  Corov fruit, 
lint,  and  tobacco  aresaised-in  the  valleys,  a  considerable 
portioa  of  whidk  ia  exported,  and  the  excess  of  the 
wioeeabwfe  theooosum|iyUon  by  tbe  inhabitaais  ameufits 
to  three-fifihs.  Coal  and  mineral  waters  are  found,  in 
4i§event  parts  ;  wool  and  cattle  belong  to  its  marketable 
commodiliee;  andithas^manufiMtuEesof  bcaody^vitriolft 
and  aiUu 


nIuc- 
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CctkorSf  situated  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  on  the  right  Towns, 
bank  of  the  river  Lot,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Department,  Gabon. 
Its  ancient  name  was  Diwna ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
embellished  by   the   Romans^   and  named    by   theov 
Cadui'cif  from  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  Country.     It  still 
contains  many  vestiges  of  antiquity.     The  Cathedral  is. 
partly  modem  and  partly  ancient,  and  there  exist  tliei 
remains  of  a  Theatre  and  an  Aqueduct     The  ramparts,, 
which  rise  above  the  Lot,  are  used  as  a  public  walk. 
The  streets  are  steep  and  crooked  ;  the  Royal  College^ 
the  Seminary,  the  Library,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  Theatre,  the  Prefect  or  tbe  Bishop's  Palace, 
are  not  in  any  way  remarkable  fur  their  architecture. 
The  population  amounts  to  about  12,000,  employed  in 
the  BMiaufactare  of  cloth,  paper,  and  leather.  The  cele- 
brated Fin  de  Grave  is  the  produce  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Pope  John  XXIL  was  born  in  this  town,  and  fouuded  a 
University  in  it   It  is  likewise  the  native  place  of  the  Poet 
Clement  Maret,  and  of  Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples. 
Till  the  Revolution,  which  put  an  end  to  feudal  distinc* 
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U>VB.    enjoyment;  to  delight  in,  to  be  pleased  or  prratified 
'  with,  to  take  pleasure  or  jrratification  in,  delight  in.  ^ 
Love^  the  noun,  is  applied  emphatically  to  the  passion 
between  the  sexes.     Lover  is,  by  old  writers,  applied  as 
friend — by  male  to  male.     Love  is  much  used  in  Com- 
position. 

Euereft  he  /ouede  hym  ^e  more,  &  al  Englysse  vor  hy%  hue, 

R.  Gloucettery  p.  320. 

K^newoir,  of  be  kynred  of  AdeUrde^  hlod^, 

A  while  iufed^t  loglis,  &  wele  with  ^ara  5tode. 

R,  Brunne,  p.  9. 

Non  on  so  faire  of  fact,  of  spech  to  /v/fy.  Id,  p.  30. 

^uh  he  be  loveiieke  to  loken  on.  and  loftom  a  bedde. 

PierM  Ptouhman.     Viiion^  p.  179. 

Muoct  dere  britheren,  loue  we  togidre,  for  charite  is  of  Qod,  ech 
tiiaC  iometk  his  brothir  ii  borun  of  God  and  knoweth  God :  he  that 
hmtth  not  koowith  not  God,  for  God  is  charite. 

Wiclif.      1  John,  eh.  ir« 

Beloued,  let  vs  lout  one  another :  for  ioue  commeth  of  God  :  and 
•Mrye  ob«  that  hueih^  is  l>ome  of  God,  and  knoweth  God,  for  God 
'ukme,  Bible,  ^iino  1551. 

But  I  haoe  knowen  joui  that  ye  haue  not  the  loue  of  God  in  700. 

Wieiif,    John,  ch.  ▼. 

Bat  I  know  yon,  that  ye  haue  not  the  lout  of  God  in  you. 

Bible,  Anno  1551. 

And  whicbe  been  hool  and  sooth  and  chast  fie  rightwys,  and  lovable 
do  gb«.  mdtf,     Laodisentis,  p.  100. 

And  who  is  it  that  schal  anoye  you  if  he  ben  sueris  and  louerii  of 
goodneM.  Id.    1  Pelir,  ch.  iii. 

Harde  is  the  heart  that  /oueth  nought 
In  Mey,  whan  all  this  mirth  is  wrought. 

Chaucer.     The  Romant  of  the  Rote,  p.  1 72. 

Sir  Mirthe  her  by  the  finger  hade 
Dauncing,  and  fche  him  also, 
Great  hue  was  atwixt  hem  two. 

Id.    Ib.^A77. 

Whan  that  Arcite  had  romed  all  his  fill. 
And  songen  all  the  roundel  lustily, 
Into  a  studie  he  fell  sodenly, 
As  don  these  lover9  in  hir«  queinte  geres. 

Id.     The  knighiet  Tale,  ▼.  1533. 

What  (qnod  she)  moste  of  all,  raaked  I  not  a  louedaie  bitwene  God 
and  maaklndy  and  chese  a  maide  to  be  nompere,  to  but  the  quarell  at 

Id.     The  Testament  of  Loue,  book  i.  p.  469. 

Lucia  likarous  loved  hir  hosbond  so, 
That  for  he  shuld  alway  upon  hire  thinke, 
She  yave  him  swiche  a  maner  hvc-drinhe, 
That  he  was  ded  er  it  was  by  the  morow. 

Id.     The  mfofBalkee  Prologue,  x.  6336. 

A  love^nolte  in  the  greter  end  ther  was. 

Id.     Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Talet,  v.  197. 

Sire  Thopas  fell  in  lov^longing, 
M  whan  he  herd  the  throstel  sing, 
And  pricked  as  he  were  wood. 

Id.     The  Rime  of  Sire  Thopat,  v.  13702. 

What  woll  ye  more,  O  hvroome  lady  dere. 

Let  Troy  and  Troians  I'ro  your  herte  passe. 
Drive  out  that  bitter  hope,  and  make  good  chere. 

Id.     Troilus  and  Creteide,  book  v.  p.  287. 

For  she  taught  all  tlie  craft  of  trewe  luring. 

ItL     The  legend  of  Good  Women.     Prologue. 

And  netheless  there  is  no  man 
In  all  this  world  so  wise,  that  can 
Of  loue  temper  the  measure. 

Cower.     Conf,  Am,  book  1.  p.  16. 

Lo  there  a  nice  husbonde, 

Which  thus  his  wife  hath  loste  for  euer, 

But  netheless  she  had  a  leuer. 

Hie  kynge  her  weddeth  and  honoureth. 

Id.    lb.  book  ▼. 

So  goth  the  wretche  hueleu 
Beiaped  for  hit  scarsitee. 

Id.    lb.  book  T.  p.  160. 


Tbon  art  pleasaante  (O  my  hme)  euen  as  lomelinette  itself. 

BMe,  Anno  1551.     Ballettet,  ch.  vi. 

I  wyll  singe  of  the  Lorde,  that  dcaleth  so  huingelge  with  me. 

Id.     Ptalm  13w 

Haile  wedded  loue,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  pruprietie, 
In  Paradise,  of  all  things  common  else. 

Milton.     Paradise  Lost,  book  iv.  1. 750. 

No  tyger^reft  her  yong,  nor  savage  brood, 
No,  not  the  foaming  boare,  that  durst  approve 
Loreleue  to  leave  the  mighty  queene  of  love. 

Broume.     Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  ii.  song  1.' 

— — —  For  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  then  to  study  household  good. 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 

Milton.     Paradise  Last,  book  ix.  1.  232. 

With  this  I  depart,  that  as  I  slewe  my  best  louer  for  the  good  of 
Rome,  I  haue  the  same  dagger  for  myselfe,  when  it  shall  please  my 
country  to  need  my  death. 

Shahspeare,    Juliui  Ceetar,  fol.  121. 

Many  restoratives  of  vertues  rare 

And  costly  cordialles  she  did  applyi 

To  mitigate  his  stubborn e  malady  : 
But  that  sweet  cordiall,  which  can  restore 

A  love-tich  heart  she  did  to  him  envy. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  5. 

Friends,  their  dear  farewel  lovinglg  to  take. 

Drayton.     Guilford  Dudley  to  Lady  Jane  Grey.. 

— ^^—  Yet  takes  he  much  delight 
Her  lovelineu  to  view. 

Id,    Poly-olbion,  song  29» 

Who  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  lover\t. 

Shahspeare.     A  Lover* t  Complaint. 

—  The  night-warbliiig  bird,  that  now  awake 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love^labour^d  song. 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  ▼.  p.  379- 

T*awayl  his  comming  of  your  ioyous  make, 
And  hearken  to  the  birds  love^eamed  song. 
The  deawy  leaves  among. 

'  Spenser.     EpUhalawuon- 

Meandring  rivers  smoothly  smiling  passe. 

And  whilit  they  (lover-lihe)  kisse  courted  lands. 

Would  emulate  the  emerauld-like  grasse. 

Stirling.    Doome9»dmy.     The  twelfth  Houre, 

That  would  she  ought,  or  would  she  naoght| 
This  l&d  would  never  from  her  thought, 
She  in  love4onging  felL 

Drayton,    Eclogue  4. 

And  in  the  violet-embroider*d  vale 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 

Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  moumeth  well. 

Milton.     Comutf  1. 234. 

From  hvelest  youth  to  nnrespected  age. 
No  passion  gratify *d,  except  her  rage. 

Pltpe.    Moral  Essays,  Epist.  2.  L  125. 

Alive,  the  hand  of  crooked  age  had  marred 

Those  lovely  features,  which  cold  death  hath  spar*d. 

Wal/er.     On  the  Picture  ofafair  Youth. 

A  generous  bottle  and  a  luvesome  she* 
Are  th*  only  joys  in  nature  next  to  thee* 

Otway,     Epistle  to  Mr.  Duhe. 

The  love  of  good,  and  solicitude  to  procure  it,  is  not  only  the  ruling 
principle  of  every  sentient  being,  but  it  meets  with  the  full  approba« 
tion  of  every  rational  being. 

Cog  an.     On  the  Passions.     Love,  vol.  i.  sec.  3.  p.  25. 

The  Revolution  shewed  them  [the  Tories]  to  have  been,  in  this 
respect,  nothing  but  a  genuine  Court  party,  such  as  miglit  be  expected 
in  a  British  Government ;  that  is,  lovers  of  liberty,  but  greater  lovert 
ol  monarchy.  Hume,     Essay  9.  vol.  i.  p.  64. 

A  portrait,  said  to  be  of  his  queen,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  at 
Oxford,  conveys  no  idea  of  her  lopelmess,  nor  of  any  skill  in  the 
painter. 

'  ffa/poie.    Anecdotes  of  Painting,  SfC,  viA,  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  74. 
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regarded  ra  depKcbled  by  roiMuice  *nd  mconnUanof.  tained  in  it  attracted  k  good  deal  or  &tt«ntion,  and  de-      ANA. 
■^      ButibwediacowrieB  led  BwthertoaoyesteMiveand  -ttnowrf  M.^laStHe  toeBdeawrar  to  reach  Ihe  mouft  ''^y'^ 
ByBlemalic  researches  nor  M  any  Utempt  at  establiah-  nf  tbe  UiniMippt.   With  this  view  he  wentfrom  Quebec  ^^]7J|-B 
ing  Cronies.     The  Spaniwds  had  already  \aa  imuth  early  in  Kit,  and  having  mrived  among;  the  Illinois         ■ 
buunws  an  their  hande  in  the  New  World.     Uuder  ladkna,  he  spent  some  time  in  building  forts,  and  then 
Iheuame  of  Flovida,  ho««<rer,  they  had   the  (aodesty  pisceeded  vn  his  istcnded  Toyag«  down  the  IHisbts- 
to  claiia>Tight  to  the  whole-af  North  America.     It  aippi,  wbtdi  be  happily  aecompKshed.     Havingr  en- 
was  thenbie    with    a  jcalons  eye  .that  ibey  beheld  d&vouMd   to  fti   the  latitude  of  the  shore,  and  the 
the  progT«s9   of  other  Nalions  :in  a  similar  ewecr.  'altitude  af  tiM  sm,  suBpetided  a  cross  upon  a  tree. 
Admiral  Coligni,  having  ioTMeen  tbe  adraatagea  likely  'and  set  up  Ike  arms  ef-Franee,  he  comtnenced  bia 
to  resalt  to  Fiance  frora  the  plantation  lof  calonni,  ~»>yag«  up  the  river,  whicih  irith  sorm  difficulty  and 
4unied  Iw  attmtion  to  tbe  BMithem  coast  i»f  North  -delay  he  cheated,     flis   meocBS   rendered  it  eany  for 
Ameriaa.  aaa  situation  fitted  tor  such  n  deeigo.     With  hxm  to  obtain' ftam  the  -I^cneh  minister,  M.  Cnlbert.^a 
this  liew,  anunlber  ef  Pratettaat  emigranN  were  seat  jstripitoiproeaed  to  the-movlh  of  the  Mississippi,  fay  way 
0Utito  Florida,  under  the. cttnnsand  of  Jean  de  Ribaut ;  of  the  Qtdf.of  Meaico.    'He  hMgr)!  en  this  expedithm 
but  the    expedition  was  alb^ethcr  unaueeenful,   said  in  k6Bb^  but  afW-his  strival  in  the  Gulf,  be,  by  mis- 
4iner  aiany  hardships   he    rstoraed   to    FraiKe.      A  bike,  pase«d  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  he  songtil, 
-aacaad  -aipedilion  '•ejled  fer  tbe  same  destinalton  in  and  pmeacdad  Westward  -to 'the  fiay  of  6t.  Bernard, 
1664.  and  >wmild  have  had  no   better   sucmss  than  which  he «nteeed.    Thia-error  was  the  source  of  msny 
ittie  first,  liad -not  Ribant,  tbe  coBdHclarof  a  third  -bi-  calamitieB,  which  were  consnmmaled   by  his  own  as- 
pedllien,  «gain  asrieed  ob  tbe  AnaericMi  .coant  just  as  .sasstnation,  throagh  the  lorbtttent   dia appointment  of 
bis  countrymen  were  Kodytoflet^wl  on  tiieir  retnso  to  bia  mutiBaas  followers.     Thesoldiers,  thoughdeprired 
£uro^.     Ribent  had  brtMight  a  supp^  of  ptoviaions  of  dMir  ieader,  still  continued  their  route  in  quest  of 
land'Olher  nmonaarim  for  the  intant  colony,  but  alter  he  the  great  river,  and  afier  cruHsing  many  large  streams, 
^d  taken  the  command,  and  when  all  things  wore  a  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  ArlcansBW,  where  th^y 
.prosperous  eapeel,  Che -Gpanlards,  under  tbe  camaMod  were  surprised  to  'ftnd  -a  iFrench  settlement.     "Tlda 
-of 'Don  Pedro  Menandez,  caiae  upon  the  -Freach,  de-  'had  been  ftwmed    by  eome  of  tbe  men    whom   Che- 
stroyed  their  fort,  named  Fort  Carolin,  end  barbarously  valier  do  Tonti  had  bmiight  with  him  from  the  Illi- 
put  the  whole  garrison  to  death.     After  the  massaore  nois,  when  he  went  fmn   that  Country  down  the  Mid- 
an  inscriptiDn  waa  put  over  the  mangled  remains  of  aissippi  -quite  4o  its  mnnlh,  with  the  view  of  meeting 
the  viclims,  suspended  from  a  tree,  "  Not  because  they  M.  de  la  Salle  on  hie  arnvalfrom  France,  but  havli^ 
are    Frcimhmen,    but    bcmuae    tliey   are   herelica    and  missed  lum,-he   had   iMumed   to   his  pnxt.     The -men 
enemies  of  God."     Dominique  de  Gourgaes,  a  man  of  whom,  at  tlisir  own    request,  he  had  left,  had  'been 
great  enterprise,  resolved  to  avenge  the  tragical  fate  jainediby  otherFnocttmenfronyCanada;  theyhad  lived 
of  his  countrymen,  and  he  was  the  more  determined  to  in  peace  with  Ihenatif  e  Indians,  and  had  formed  an 
accomplish    ibis    from    tbe  .recolleclion   of   sufieringa  «)lixace  with  t bam   by  taking  wives  frnm  amongthetr 
which  he  hiroaelf  had  auatained  from  the  Spaniards,  'daughters.  G!^-fitvourable  report  respecting  the  fertility 
Aecordin)rly,  having  eellecled  associates,  and  fouad-tbe  aad  bcautyiof  Itoui-iiana  which  after  these  occurrences 
means  of  fitting  out  three  -vessels,  he  commenced  his  was  spread  throughuut  Canada,  determined  many  df 
voyage,  not  of  disoevery  nor  of  eoloniBatioii,  but  Of  -the  settlers  ofthat'Country'torepair  to  it    Sut  as-they 
vengeance.     Having  reached  the  Ameriaan  eooat,  -he  lOispcreed  tbemselves  not  only  along  Ihe  banks  of  thp 
took  the  Spanish  forts,  conducted  the  prisoners  to  the  .Miasissippi,  but  to  the  Eastward  aa  far  as  (hose  of  the 
^ree  from  which  the  remains  of  his  oovntrymen  were  river  Mobile, >tlwy  were  unable  to  cooperate,  and  bo  dtS 
elill  suspended,  upbraided  them  fortheir  unpeiiBKeled  not  aueeced  in-lbmringpermanentand  thriving  colonies, 
treachery  and  eruelty,  and  then  hanged  them  upon  the  In  1693,  M.  Iberville  entered  the  mouth  of  Iheltfi^-  H.lberviUcf 
same  gibbet,  substituting  for  tbe  farmer  uiacriptiim,  that  sissippi..aad  aaewided  ha  straam  as  far  as  the  Natchez,  ^^^^ 
which  follows :  "INot  beoauae  they  are  Sparriards,  but  -aad  'being  nominated  Gevemor-'General   of 'the  vaA 
-because  they  are  traitors,  robbers,. and  aaurdervrs."  'CvBntyy.to  wbidi,  in   virtue  of  their  dieco^nries,  the  . 
Allcr  the  perpetration  of  tbeac:BtcaeHies,:(be  Country  ifWnch  iww  laid«laim,  he  r«ttimed  to  it  with  s  eolony 
was  abandoned  both  by  the-Fteneh«ad  (he 'Spaoianh.  in  the  year  following.     The  settlement  was  fried  on 
£ut  when  the  former  beeaMe  posaesaed  of  Canada,  'the  river  Mobile, -bat  it  made  little  progress.     As  the 
Ibey  made  inany  discoveriBB  Souifaward  of  .the  graat  war  in  wfaioh  tLouis  XfV.  was  engaged,  and  the  necee- 
■lakes.  ,Biid  some  of  the  more  enterprising  descended  -aities  uf-the'Btate,  prerented'theGovemment  of  Prance 
the  stream  «f  the  Uissiasippi  .as  far  .«■  the  mouth  jof  .from   paying  the  requisite  attention  to  Loaisione,  -tt 
ibeArkonssw.  In  the  wars  wfajoh  arose  between  the  In-  was, -in  1712,  otded  toM.  Orosat,  who  havingfound  ft  ^- '^'^"^ 
diansandtheFrencJi.aFnweiBcaofriar.'Fstber'ilenepiii,  la  troublCBoaie  and  an  unprofitable  onncem,  relinqimhed  '"^. 
■was  made  prisoner,  and  was  carried  to  tbe  'IlliaoiB.  -hia  right  to  it-in  1717.     The  settlement  tif  the  ^atchr- 
Jdis-akill  in  surgery  obtained  him  jfood - taeatmant,  land  'loolies  en  itbe  iRsd  stiver  by  the  'French,  again  'roused 
in  the  end  his  liberty.    This  bensed  inmakiag  diaeo-  tbe  jealousy  of  <the  Spaniards,  who  had  never  ceased  to 
veries  lowewda  tbeSotth.  Ue-pracoadcdralongithe  bank  irajfawl    the 'Country  as   llicir   own.     Various  attempts 
of  tbe  Misnaaippi,  and  saw  framtils  Gourse-that'rt  most  were  node, -with  little  aaeoesH,  to  fcrm  a  Treaty   df 
iikely  had  its-outlet  in  the  BouMi:;  and  he  Jook  poases  -Oommeroewllb'thatn.     M..  de-St-  f>eriiswaB  the  person 
fliou  of  the  Coontny  in  illie  name  of  Ibis  -Boeareigpi,  employed  to  bring  about  Utis-dewM'ble  object,  whofwr 
JLiouis  XIV.,  .(firiag  it  at  .the  •aatne Uime  itae  -nane'Ctf  -that -ead  made  'sovcrdl  'jaumeyn  ito  tAeiiice, ^ticr«  ti« 
'LauvBBa,>wbBch  it  faaa'eaer  riaoeiataiMd.  UavtngTe-  <was  ideUined  -as  «  prisoner,  tut-#eMed  his  eecape.  aiA 
Auracd;!* OaaKU.awl'tbeBoe loJPtaiiM,;bapubltriMd an  •withdlffiealtyMachwl'ttieV^eDthccAen^.  tnl^VV.wfivn 
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an  absence  of  nearly  three  years.  After  this,  the  grant 
of  Louisiana  was  transferred  to  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, and  M.  de  Biainville  was  appointed  Governor- 
General.  The  Mississippi  scheme,  projected  by  Law, 
though  the  cause  of  many  calamities,  tended  to 
strengthen  the  colonization  of  Louisiana.  The  Capital 
of  the  French  settlements  in  it  was  removed,  first  from 
Mobile  to  Old  Biloxi,  and  ultimately  to  New  Orleans, 
a  city  which  was  founded  by  M.  de  Biainville,  and 
named  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  then  Regent 
of  France.  The  colony  struggled  on,  with  various 
fortunes,  till  the  fate  of  war,  in  1763,  put  all  that  part 
of  Louisiana  which  lies  East  of  the  Mississippi  into  the 
possession  of  the  English,  and  all  that  portion  of  it 
which  lies  Westward  of  that  river  was  at  the  same  time 
ceded  to  Spain,  as  well  as  what  by  the  right  of  con- 
quest belonged  to  England.  When,  in  1783,  tlie  United 
States  gained  their  independence,  they  were  desirous  to 
extend  their  territorial  possessions  as  far  Westward  as 
possible,  and  made  many  attempts  by  negotiations  and 
treaties  to  accomplish  their  object.  At  length,  in  1801, 
Louisiana  was  restored  by  Spain  to  France,  and  she, 
two  years  afterwards,  sold  it,  as  we  have  stated  above, 
to  the  United  States,  in  whose  possession  it  still  re- 
mains. 

LOUISIANA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  formed  out  of  the  great  Country  just  noticed, 
is  situated  between  the  29th  and  the  33d  deg^es  of 
North  latitude,  and  the  89th  and  95th  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude West  from  London.  The  boundary  line  of  that 
portion  of  it  which  lies  Westward  of  the  Mississippi  is 
the  33d  parallel  of  latitude,  which  separates  it  from  the 
Arkansaw  territory ;  the  portion  of  it  which  lies  to  the 
East  of  the  same  river  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the 
81st  parallel  of  latitude;  on  the  East  the  Northern 
portion  of  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  Mississippi,  and 
the  Southern  portion  of  it  by  the  Pearl  River ;  on  the 
South  it  is  washed  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  on  the 
West  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  Sabine,  including  all 
its  Islands,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  thence 
by  a  line  running  due  North  till  it  touches  the  33d  pa- 
rallel of  latitude.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  Arkansaw 
Territory,  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Province  of  the  Mexican  dominions,  denominated 
Taxas.  Its  area,  according  to  Warden,  is  45,860  square 
miles. 

This  Country  derives  most  of  its  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics from  the  mighty  waters  by  which  it  is  tra- 
versed. Though  in  no  part  of  it  the  Mississippi  exceeds 
half  a  mile  in  width,  scarcely  the  fourth  part  of  that 
breadth  which  it  attains  in  some  of  the  higher  portions  of 
its  course,  yet  its  depth  is  very  great,  varying  from  50 
to  168  feet  It  enters  the  sea  by  several  outlets,  called 
pcuaeSf  at  the  end  of  a  long,  narrow  promontory.  It  is 
subject  to  an  annual  swell,  which  begins  in  December, 
attains  its  greatest  height  in  May,  continues  full  through- 
out June,  and  then  gpradually  subsides  till  October,  which 
is  the  low-water  month.  When  full,  the  river  overflows 
its  banks,  submerging  the  country  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
in  some  places  there  are  wide  and  deep  cuts  in  the 
banks,  forming  the  efflux  of  great  rivers  supplied  entirely 
from  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  While  the  larger  of 
those  lateral  streams  sent  off  from  that  river  are,  on 
account  of  the  volume  of  their  waters  and  the  length 
of  their  courses,  dignified  with  the  name  of  rivers,  the 
smaller,  as  well  as  the  greater  number  of  them,  are 
denominated  Bayous;  and  these  wind  through  the 


country  in  every  direction,  interlock  with  one  another  u,. 
and  with  the  great  rivers,  and  form  expansive  lakes  and    AXi 
impassable  swamps.     One  of  the  largest  of  the  streams  V/^' 
which  flow  from  the  side  of  the  Mississippi  and  are 
wholly  si^pplied  by  its  superfluity  of  waters,  is  the  rim 
Atchafalaya,  or  Chaffalia,  which  has  iu  efflux  in  ibe  Aide  •. 
Slst  degree  of  latitude,  at  a  remarkable  beod  of  the 
main  river.     Its  course  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  193 
miles  in  length,  receding  in  some  places  upwards  of  M 
miles  from   the  parent  stream,  and  in  other  places 
coming  back  within  seven  miles  of  it.    It  is  connected 
with  Red  River  by  means  of  the  Bayou  Glaixe,  as*! 
again  with  the  Mississippi  by  means  of  the  Bijoq 
Plaquemines,  and  many  other  lateral  streams  of  the 
same  river.     It  passes  through  Chetimache,  or  Grand 
Lake,  and  at  last  merges  into  an  extensive  bay  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  bears  its  own  name.    It  is  from 
75  to  200  yards  in  width,  and  its  depth  varies  from  18 
to  50  yards,  a  measurement  which  is  aftcted  by  the 
floods  in  the  Mississippi.    About  27  miles  below  its 
efflux,  its  surface  is  covered  from  bank  to  bank  for  20 
miles  of  its  course  with  an  immense  collection  of  large 
trees  which  have  been  floated  down  with  the  Btreao. 
The  river  La  Fourche  is  likewise  one  of  the  great  Bayoos  UJm, 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
afler  a  course  of  120  miles  in  length.    It  receives  no 
stream,  but  sends  off  a  number  of  subordinate  Bayoos, 
which  contribute  to  increase  the  intricacy  of  the  labf 
rinth  of  water-courses  by  which  the  whole  Delta  of  the 
Mississippi  is  perplexingly  subdivided.    As  the  Eastern 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  is  higher  than  that  on  the  West, 
the  only  Bayou  of  any  consequence  which  goes  off  (roo 
it  on  that  side  is  the  river  Iberville,  which  is  supplied  R<~'' 
only  during  the  annual  swell. 

The  Pearl  River,  which  forms  the  Eastern  boundary  Pet^:- 
of  the  State  from  the  31st  parallel  of  hUitude  Southward 
to  its  mouth,  has  received  its  name  from  a  spedes  of 
pearl  found  in  the  muscles  which  abound  in  its  waters. 
It  rises  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and,  afler  a  course 
of  more  than  200  miles,  it  falls  into  the  Lakeof  Borgw, 
formed  by  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    It  is  io- 
peded  by  shallows  and  timber,  but  could  be  rendered 
navigable  for  sloops  about  75  miles,  and  for  boats  IM 
miles.     Between  this  river  and  the  Mississippi  seven! 
independent  streams  occur ;    among  which  are  the 
Chefiindi,  the  Tangipao,  the  Ticgah,  and  iht  Amite,  ^«  '^ 
all  of  which  are  considerable  streams,  and  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  great  lakes  and  bays.    Between  the 
river  Sabine  and  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Western  dm- 
sion   of  the   State,  ar«  likewise  several  independesl 
rivers.    The  Sabine  itself,  which  flows  on  the  Westen  8ij*» 
boundary,  has  its  source  in  extensive  plains,  and  passe 
through  a  lake  20  miles  long  and  10  broad.    It  is  ^ 
to  be  navigable  for  280  miles,  bui  there  is  a)>^  °J||! 
at  its  outlet,  and  in  some  places  its  channel  is  cboM 
up  with  masses  of  trees  intermixed  with  earth  tnd  inu4 
Red  River  rises  in  the  rocky  mountains,  about  IW  ^  ' 
miles  North-East  from  Santa  F^  in  Mexico,  and,  alW 
a  very  serpentine  cotirse  1500  miles  in  length,  joins  the 
Mississippi   340   miles  from   its  mouth.    It  rvceivtt 
many  large  tributary  streams,  and  traverses  a  ^ 
800  miles  in  length  and  15  miles  in  breadth;  audits 
width  is  from  100  to  400  feet.     It  is  sobject  to  « 
swollen  annually,  so  as  to  overflow  its  banks  and  J^ 
flood  iu  valley.    Its  navigation  is  interrupted  by  rapwi 
formed  by  ledges  of  soil  rock,  which  however  migbt  be 
removed,  mnning  across  its  channel  aboat  1S5  m»^ 


nrood  which  coter  the  sur&ce  of  the  river  nesriy  50  down  by  the  freshes  which  then  prevail,  are  si 
■^  miles  in  length.  Its  sLream  is  increased  from  the  North  that  the  flooded  country,  and  even  the  surface  of  tlie  '"v""' 
by  the  Bodeaa,  the  Daaduet,  the  Blade  Lake  Bieer,  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  a  ^eat  extent,  are  coated  over 
the  Salirw  Anw,  and  the  Blade  River,  with  it"  three  with  them.  When  the  water  subsides,  a  rafl  of  lop, 
great  branches,  the  Ouarhitta,  OcatoAoola,  and  Temaw.  matted  together  and  intermixed  with  alluvial  soil,  covers 
A  great  number  and  variety  of  lakes  and  bays  may  the  face  of  the  whole  country  submerge  by  the  inun- 
be  reasonably  expected,  in  a  eountry  through  which  dationt  extending  over  a  sur&ce  of  hundreds  of  square 
audi  a  superabundance  of  water  is  constantly  passing,  leagues  ;  and  in  this  way  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi 
Lake  Borgne  is  a  great  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  been  farmed,  and  la  constantly  increased  both  in  ex- 
which  encloses  the  Islands  named  Malheureui,  St.  tentofsurfaceand  depth  of  soil.  Reeds  and  canes  soon 
Joseph,  Marianne,  and  Cat-island,  and  receives  the  -  cover  the  land  foimed  in  this  manner  with  a  rank  vege* 
waters  of  Peail  River.  It  stretcbei  Westward  to  tation,  which  is  destined  for  a  Huccession  of  years  to  be 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Mississippi,  with  which  it  laid  prostrate  by  additional  strata  oflogs.  Asthe  whole 
(»>mmunicates  through  the  Bayou  Vitere.  Lake  Pan-  of  the  lower  part  of  Louisiana  has  been  formed  in  this 
chartrain,  which  lies  to  the  North  of  New  Orleans,  is  manner,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  general 
85  miles  long,  35  miles  broad,  and  from  10  to  18  feet  aspect  of  the  country  is  a  boundless  extent  of  plains, 
deep  ;  and  has  a  communication  with  the  Capital  by  lakes,  and  rivers.  The  portion  of  it  which  lies  further- 
the  canal  Cardonelet  and  the  Bayou  St.  John.  Lake  most  East,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  River, 
MaurepoM,  12  mUes  in  length  and  6  in  breadth,  lies  contains  4850  square  miles,  and  exhibits  ab  almost  un- 
to the  West  of  Lake  Ponchartrain,  with  which  it  Is  broken  plain,  rising  very  gently  Irom  the  South.  In 
connected  by  the  Pass  of  Mandiac,  and  the  rivers  some  places  this  tract  is  covered  with  many  sorts  of 
Amite  and  l^ck&h  pass  through  it.  Lake  Quacha,  on  limber  trees,  others  are  under  cultivation,  and  others 
the  West  side  of  the  Mississippi,  is  S3  miles  in  length  again  are  impassable  marshfs,  cane  brakes,  and  pine 
and  8  in  breadth,  and  is  connected  both  with  the  Mis-  barrens.  The  same  description  applies  to  the  lower 
sissippi  and  the  Bay  of  Barataria.  This  bay  is  an  inlet  portion  of  the  State,  situated  to  the  West  of  the  Missis- 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  communicates  by  various  rippi.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  Country  are  Beveral 
channels  with  a  number  of  lakes  in  the  interior  of  the  chains  of  hills,  or  swells  of  a  slight  elevation,  which 
country.  Lake  C/uHmache,  or  Grand  Lake,  is  50  milea  give  beauty,  variety,  and  value  to  the  surface, 
long  and  10  miles  broad,  receives  the  waters  of  many  The  climate  varies  in  dil&rent  parts  of  the  Country,  CliMits. 
Bayous,  and  communicates  with  the  river  and  the  Bay  but  is  generally  mild,  with  less  heat  and  more  moisture 
of  Atchatalaya.  Cete  Blanch  Bay  and  Vermilion  Bay  than  in  similar  latitudes  in  the  Old  World.  Snow 
receive  the  river  Atchafalaya  and  numerous  others,  seldom  folia  to  the  South  of  the  30th  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  between  them  and  Sabine  Bay  are  many  marshes,  but  the  seasons  are  far  from  being  uniform  in  point  of 
Some  of  the  lakes  of  the  upper  country  which  commu-  temperature.  The  North  wind  in  December  and  Ja- 
nicate  with  the  Red  River  are  from  30  to  50  miles  nuary  generally  brings  frost.  At  New  Orleans,  in  lati- 
in  circumference,  and  rise  and  lall  with  that  stream,  tude  29°  57',  during  the  month  of  December,  1800,  the 
The  highest  as  well  as  the  largest  of  these  is  Lake  thermometer  sank  to  12°,  and  snow  fell  for  the  first 
Bistineau,  wMch  is  60  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  time  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years.  In  January,  1811. 
15  miles  broad.  the  degree  of  cold  was  occasionally  as  low  as  10* 
All  these  rivers.  Bayous,  lakes,  hays,  and  creeks  are  below  the  freezing  point,  and  then  was  exhibited  the 
i-  so  closely  linked  together  by  channels  of  intercommu-  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  Mississippi  frozen  over, 
oicatinn,  that  they  form  a  most  extensive  system  of  The  mean  temperature  of  Spring  is  65"  in  the  latitude 
.  inland  navigation.  Within  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  of  31°. 
Mississippi  is  navigable  632  miles,  Iberville  and  the  So  large  a  portion  of  this  Country  owes  its  origin  to  Hloenk 
lakes  connected  with  it,  250.  The  river  Amite  100.  recent  alluvial  deposits,  as  to  preclude  the  expectation 
The  rivers  Tangipao  and  Chefiindi,  with  the  Bayous  of  mineral  riches  in  a  great  part  of  it;  ^nd  those  por- 
Castain,  La  Combe,  and  Baucofiica,  800.  Pearl  River  tions  of  it  which  are  of  older  formation,  have  not  as 
and  Botrue  Chitto.    100.      AtchaAlava.  Plaquemines,  vet  been   sufficiently  explored   to  warrant  any   very 


■-'  each  of  which  contain  200  pounds.     A  hnndred  acres,  ont  at  from  20  to  30  dollars  a  month,  and  negreasee  at  *'^V™ 

laboured  by  fifty  individuals,  will  produce  700  barrels,  from  12  to  15.     Cows  and  oien  cost  from  6  to  15  dol- 

which,  at  sii  dollars  a  barrel,  ^ive  4200  dollars,  or  B4  larsahead,  and  horses  from  25  toSO  dollars.   Livingin 

for  each  workman.     Rice  is  always  a  sure   crop,  as  a  French  boarding-house  costs  40  dollars  a  month,  with- 

there  is  no  lack  either  of  heat  or  moisture.     Wheat  is  out  supper  or  wine ;  and  in  American  boarding-houses 

apt  to  run  to  stalk,  and  is  not  so  good  in  ihis  State,  32  dollan.     In  places  where  there  has  been  no  regular 

as  in  more  Northerly  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  surrey  of  the  land,  it  is  not  uncommon   for  roving 

same  may  be  affirmed  of  oats,  barley,  and  rye,  though  persons  to  settle,  in  a  free  and  easy  way,  wherever  they 

a  little  of  all  these  kinds  of  grain   is   cultivated,  the  think  proper,  and  to  do  exactly  as  they  please.    These 

harvests  of  which  commence  about  the  middle  of  May,  persons  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  SquaUart,  Squitlep 

In  the  marshes  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  State,  wild  and  as  they  precede  the  regular  stream  of  emigration 

rice,  or  water  oats,  {ZUania  aqvatiea,}  grows  spon-  into  the  unoccupied  Countries,   they  form  a  sort  of 

taneously,  as  it  does  over  a  most  extensive  range  of  pioneers  to  civilized  life. 

North  America.  The  sweet  potato,  (_Coitroleulti»  ba--  The  nature,  the  quantity,  and  the  variety  of  the  agti-  Hunbc- 
tattu,')  red,  white,  and  yellow,  is  much  cultivated,  and  cultural  produce  of  this  Country  indicate  an  extensive  '>">>, 
forms  a  palatable  food  of  easy  digestion.  The  Irish  commerce,  as  it  is  evident  that  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
potato  does  not  thrive  welt  in  so  rich  a  soil  as  that  of  can  be  consumed  in  the  State.  But  the  mercantile  commit 
Louisiana,  and  is  thereforp  imported  from  Kentucky  dities  are  greatly  augmented  from  other  sources  besides 
and  Tennessee.  Pislacbes  grow  well,  are  mush  used,  those  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  salt 
and,  being  slightly  roasted,  give  an  oil  by  expresuon,  manufactured  on  Saline  river,  and  in  other  places,  and 
well  suited  for  seasoning  salads.  The  sugar-cane  is  the  lime  obtained  from  sea-shells  are  articles  of  export, 
cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  along  the  Numerous  saw-mi  lis  are  erected  on  the  Mississippi  and 
lakes  of  Ponchartrain  and  Maurepas,  on  the  borders  of  some  of  the  other  rivers.  At  the  outlet  of  Manchac  is 
the  rivers  Amite,  Iberville,  Favuie  riviire,  Teche,  and  a  saw-mill  of  such  power,  that  it  produces  5000  feet  of 
Atchafalaya,  to  the  extent  of  10,000  square  miles,  of  boards  in  twelve  hours.  Pitch  and  tar  are  extracted 
which  640,000  acres  are  adapted  for  the  growth  of  this  from  the  pine-tree  of  Lake  Ponchartrain,  and  aSbrd  a 
valuable  plant.  Its  culture  has  been  introduced  on  the  very  lucrative  commerce.  The  cane  or  reed  of  the 
banks  of  the  Red  Rfrer,  where  it  thrives  well.  Some  swamps  yields  a  grain  like  oats,  of  which  good  meal  is 
of  the  planters,  after  making  experiments,  have  found  manufactured ;  and  its  fibres,  when  split  and  properly 
that  in  many  instances  an  acre  will  yield  1000  pounds  prepared,  are  made  into  hats,  baskets,  sieves,  mats,  and 
of  sugar,  besides  molasses.  The  canes  intended  for  the  a  variety  of  other  useful  articles.  The  collectings  of 
next  year's  planting  are  pulled  up  in  October,  and  pre-  wax  from  the  myrlle-tree  (Myrtica  cer^era)  employs 
served  in  stacks  till  Spring,  when  they  are  planted  in  numerous  hands.  A  parasitic  plant,  (TiOandsia  luji^ 
furrows,  drawn  by  the  plough,  at  the  distance  of  three  oida,')  which  covers  (he  trees  of  this  Country,  affords 
feet  asunder.  Nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  of  acres  food  for  cattle,  and  is  used  to  stuff  mattresses  and 
in  the  State  are  said  to  be  fitted  for  the  culture  of  cotton,  saddles;  its  common  name  is  Spanish  beard.  The 
and  as  this  is  a  crop  which  yields  a  good  profit,  it  is  an  bark  of  the  linden-tree  is  employed  for  making  cord- 
object  of  great  attention.  It  is  planted  in  the  latter  end  age,  and  that  of  the  cypress  as  thatch  to  cover  houses, 
of  March,' blossoms  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  Is  Vte  Awt  of  the  persimen  is  distilled  for  a  spirituous 
gathered  and  picked  in  September.  The  white  Siam,  liquor  which  it  yields,  and  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
introduced  by  lheFrench,thrive8Vellon  high,  light  soils,  used  as  biscuit  in  sea-voyages,  Vio^ar  is  made  from 
Indigo,  an  indigenous  plant  of  the  Country,  might  be  the  red  mutbeny,  and  many  other  valuable  articles  are 
cultivated  to  great  extent,  and  in  favourable  situations  obtained  feam  the  natural  productions  of  the  Country, 
three  cullings  are  obtained.  The  culture  of  cotton  is  In  every  point  of  view  the  Country  is  well  adapted  for 
preferred  to  that  of  indigo,  but  there  are  plantations  of  commerce.  The  Mississippi  and  all  its  branches,  like  the 
It  in  the  Opelousas,  and  other  places.  Tobacco  Is  a  other  rivers  of  the  United  States,  remain  common  high-  Cmnaier 
plant  which  yields  a  good  profit  in  this  State,  as  it  ways  to  the  citizens  of  all  the  States,  without  duty,  tax, 
g^ws  in  it  of  a  superior  quality.  PiAy  men  will  raise  or  impost ;  and  as  the  Mississippi  drains  snch  a  vast 
60.000  poraids,  which  sell  at  a  price  which  gives  107  extent  of  country,  and  forma  such  an  extensive  system 
dollars  to  each.  Two  crops  in  the  year  are  obtained,  of  inland  navigation,  and,  moreover,  as  Mexico,  the 
as  new  shoots  spring  up,  owing  to  the  great  length  of  West  Indies,  and  the  European  nations  affiird  a  ready 
Summer.  Although  the  mulberry  grows  spontaneously,  and  an  inviting  market  for  the  exportable  commodities 
and  (hough  the  worms  might  be  fed  and  cleared  by  of  America,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
children,  the  culture  of  silk  has  been  as  yet  but  little  produce  of  all  the  Country  br  (o  the  North  is  des- 
attended  to;  and  there  are  ether  kinds  of  produce,  such  tined  to  descend  that  great  river,  and  thence  find  its 
as  grapes  and  fruita  in  vast  ranety,  as  well  as  hemp  way  by  sea  to  its  consumers.  The  exports  of  Uiis  SUte 
and  hops,  which  may  in  the  course  of  time  be  turned  to  already  exceed  all  the  New  England  States  by  a  large 
good  account.  Of  the  vines  which  grow  wild,  there  sum,  which  is  yearly  increasing.  More  than  10,000,000 
are  two  kinds  which  are  not  found  in  the  other  Slates,  pounds  of  sugar  are  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
namely.  the  Fiti*  tativatit  and  the  VitU  riparia.  The  sissippi  every  year;  and  in  1812,  20.000  bales  of  cot- 
price  of  land  in  a  stat«  of  cultivation,  near  New  Orieans,  ton  were  exported.  There  are  many  good  harbours  and 
is  from  40  to  50  dollars  an  acre,  and  the  stock  of  slaves  ports  of  delivery  m  the  State ;  and  though  as  yet  there 
from  50,000  to  100,000  dollars  more.  The  price  of  an  are  no  other  roads  but  the  top  of  the  leoia,  jet  there  is  * 
African,  or  bntU  negro  as  he  is  called,  is  from  400  to  a  free  water  communication  through  every  part  of  the 
000  dcrilars ;  of  an  active  and  intelligent  Creole  slave  Country,  which  has  been  completed  by  the  opening 
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LOU 


LOUKB. 
LOUSE. 


LOUKE,  Skinner  tells  us,  is  said  to  be  a  fellow  re- 
ceiver: Jamieson  thinks  Chaucer  used  the  word  as 
equivalent  to  a  tnUl  (in  v.  lucky.)  Tyrrwhitt  seems  to 
suspect  it  has  an  affinity  to  lusk,  q.  v. 

And  forthere  n'is  no  thefe  without  a  louke 
That  helpetb  him  to  wasten  and  to  louke, 
Of  that  he  bribeo  can  or  borrow  may. 

ChoMcer.     The  Coke*  Prohgue,  t.  4413. 

LOUNGE,  v.'^      We  owe  this  modern  usage  to  the 
Lounge,  n.       void  English  lungU  ;  (Fr.  longU  ;  It 
Lo'uNGBR.       J  longone^  which  Menage  derives  ft*om 
the  Latin  Umgtu^  a  long^  lazy  loiterer. 
To  loiter  about  inactively. 

But  I  will  roar  aloud  and  spare  not,  to  the  terror  of,  at  present,  a 
very  flourishing  society  of  people,  called  loungen^  gentlemen  whose 
observations  are  mostly  itinerant,  and  who  think  they  have  already 
too  much  good  sense  of  their  own  to  be  in  need  of  staying  at  home 
to  read  other  people's.  Qwirdian,  No.  124. 

You,  my  good  sir,  who  have  hvnged  about  to  such  good  purpose 
as  to  be  able  to  improve  others,  will,  I  hope,  take  your  weaker 
brothers  and  sisters  under  your  direction ;  and  if  you  will  make 
Dunn'<  rooms  a  Laming  kali  instead  of  a  chapel,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  assure  you  it  will  be  beUer  attended  in  the  one  character 
than  in  the  other.  Lounger ^  No.  8. 

.  LOUREA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Diadelr 
phia^  order  Decandna^  natural  order  I^gumino$€B, 
Generic  character:  calyx  bell-shaped,  five-clef^  lobes 
spreading;  corolla  pea-flowered,  obcordatc,  keel  ob« 
tuse ;  pod  four  to  six  jointed,  joints  one-seeded. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  Decan- 
dolle. 

LOUREIRA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Dio" 
eciat  order  Monadelphia.  Generic  character:  male- 
flower,  calyx  five-parted ;  corolla  tubular,  bell-shaped, 
five-cleHb;  stamens  eight  to  thirteen,  cohering  at  the 
base:  female  flower,  stigmas  three  or  four;  capsule 
two-celled,  cells  one-seeded. 

Two  species,  natives  of  Mexico. 

LOUSE,  v.'^  A.  S.  Itu;  Ger.  laus ;  D.  luys ;  Sw. 
Louse,  n,  \lut.  Wachter  suggests  the  verb  lin-^n^ 
IjOVBEt  adj.  T  (to  lose,)  perdere,  corrumpere^  as  the 
Lo'usiNESs.  J  Gr.  </)$eipf  from  fPOetp-civ,  perdere^  cor- 
rumpercj  rive  quim  est  animal  perniciosum,  et  luU  imiar 
ierpefu^  rive  quia  corrumpit  et  ex  corruplione  nascitur. 
The  trivial  name  of  the  Pedicultu  of  Linnaeus. 

A  hmtg  jougelour  can  deceiven  thee, 
And  parde  yet  can  I  more  craft  than  he. 

CAattcer.    The  Freret  Taie,  ▼.  7048. 

Like  hee  away  from  dead  bodies  they  crawl. 

fFgat.    0/mek  at  hadformken  km. 

If  etemall  life  be  due  vnto  the  pilde  traditions  of  hwtU  friers, 
where  is  the  Testament  become  that  God  made  vnto  ns  in  Christ's 
blood  ? 
Tyndall.     JVorket,  (o\  132.     T/ie  Obedience  of  a  Ckruttan  Man, 

Which  herbe  (plantaine)  hath  this  good  propertie  over  and  besides, 
to  cure  the  iom>§ie  disetw,  whereof  Scylla  the  Dictatour  died,  who 
was  eaten  with  lice.  Holland,     Piinie,  voL  ii.  ch.  xiii. 

A  taylor  despicably  poor. 

In  every  hole  for  shelter  crept, 

On  the  same  bulk,  botcb'd,  loui'd,  and  slept 

Somervile,     Talet,  i^c.  can.  3. 

Trees  (especially  fruit-bearers)  are  infested  with  the  measeIa--Co 
this  commonly  succeeds  loueineu,  Evelgn,  ii.  7.  6. 

Go  on  in  pity  to  this  wretched  isle. 
Which  ignorant  poetasters  do  defile 
With  louetf  madrigals  for  lyric  verse. 

Oficwy.     To  Mr.  Oreeeh. 

If  a  rascal  can  show  a  loute  through  a  microscope,  he  eipects  all 
the  heads  in  England  to  itch  till  they  behold  it. 

Okterver,  No.  21. 


LOU 

LOUTH,  a  County  of  Ireland,  in  the  ProTiuce  of  loi^r 
Leinster,  29  miles  long  and  13  broad,  is  bounded  on  W^ 
the  North  by  Armagh  and  Carlingford  Bay,  on  the  Bawiw, 
East  by  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the  West  by  Monaghan  asd*^*^* 
EastMeath,  from  which  last  County  it  is  also  sepanted 
on  the  South  by  the  river  Boyne.    The  area  of  the 
County  is  322  square  English  miles.    It  is  the  smaD. 
est  County  in  Ireland,  but  the  most  productive  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent.     The  surface  is  diverBified,  but 
not  hilly,  except  on  the  Nortb  towards  Carlingford  Bay, 
where  the  scenery  becomes  equally  picturesque  and 
rich.     Louth  has  not  merely  the  advantages  of  a  rich,  Afna:iii 
friable,  loamy  soil ;    agricultural  improvements  were 
introduced  into  this  County  earlier  than  into  any  other 
part  of  Ireland,  and  are  now  become  familiar  to  the 
people.     Hence  this  is  the  best  cultivated  County  is 
Ireland,  and  its  Capital,  Drogheda,  is  the  greatest  con- 
market  in  thai  Kingdom.    The  agricultnral  Buperiority 
of  this  County  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  patriotic  exertions  and  example  of  J.  Foster,  the 
present  Lord  Oriel,  who  has  devoted  a  long  life  to  the 
improvement  of  his  Country.     His  Lordship's  planta- 
tions at  Collon  are  varied  and  extensive ;  he  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  best  arborists  living ;  planting  has  been 
always  bis  favourite  pursuit,  and  the  rich  appcarmee 
of  his  own  estate  shows  that  he  has  fully  succeeded  in  it  iWa 
The  cattle  of  Louth  resemble  those  in  Armagh,  vUch 
are  among  the  best  in  Ireland.     The  linen  manu&ctuie 
is  carried  on  extensively,  and  coarse  linen  is  exported 
in  great  quantities  from  Drogheda.    The  cotton  ma- 
nufacture  has  been    established  at  Collon  by  Lord 
Oriel.     Lead  mines  were  formerly  wrought  at  SaUen- 
town,  but  are  at  present  found  unprofitable.    The  diief 
proprietors  in   this  County  are  Lords  Roden,  Oriel, 
and  Fortescue ;  the  rest  possess  estates  of  a  modeiatt 
sise. 

The  Boyne  flows  Eastward  Irom  Meath,  and  ytl^t^it 
into  the  sea  at  Drogheda.  It  is  navigable  for  small  ^ 
vessels  to  Trim,  where  it  joins  the  Royal  Canal.  AtOld- 
bridge,  in  this  river,  in  the  midst  of  picturesque  scenery, 
stands  an  Obelisk  erected  to  commemorate  the  victor) 
obtained  here  by  King  William  over  James  II.  A 
wooded  glen,  through  which  the  triumphant  amy 
marched,  reaches  down  to  the  place  where  it  crossed 
the  river.  It  is  nine  miles  from  Drogheda,  and  is 
bounded  on  each  side  by  wooded  demesnes. 

Dundalk,  the  chief  town  of  the  County,  is  a  seaport  Di^ 
with  an  excellent  harbour,  and  a  considerable  trade  io 
com.  Fine  linen  and  muslin  is  manufactured  here  and 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  situation  of  this  town  u 
remarkably  pleasing,  and  the  scenery  around  is  livdy  aw 
diversified.  Dundalk  sends  a  Member  to  FariiameDt 
Population  about  18,000. 

Drogheda  is  the  most  importentTown  in  the  Coun^,  Dr«^ 
and  constitutes  with  its  liberties  a  County  of  »*«^^-  f! 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne,  which  forms  a  good 
harbour,  but  is  defended  by  a  bar  which  can  be  croaw 
by  ships  of  burden  at  high  water  only.    The  Countrj 
around  is  extremely  fine.     Drogheda  has  a  handsome 
market-house  and  two  large  Churches  ;  the  streets  Mt 
well  paved  and  lighted,  but  yet  the  inhabitanU  are  ge 
nerally  poor     It   returns  a  Member  to  P^'**°**^  .^ 
Population  about  20,000.     Ardee  is  remaikaWefor  to«  ^ 
great  number  of  antiquities  both  Danish  and  Irish  wJacn 
exist  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  CarUngJwd  for  its  m 
scenery.    The  population  of  the  County,  m  18ai>  wis 
119,200. 


LOW 
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*^^R£.  LOUVRE,  a  lover  (says  Minshew)  or  tunnel  on  the 
toppe  of  the  house,  from  the  Fr.  touvert,  that  is  apertui^ 
a  place  open  to  let  out  the  smoke. 

An  open  place  (to  let  in  or  out  any  thing.) 
See  the  Quotation  from  Holland's  Plutarch  in  v. 
liANTERN,  and  the  Essay  on  Architecture. 

But  darknesse  dred  and  daily  night  did  hover 

Through  all  the  inner  parts,  wherein  they  dwelt ; 
Ne  light'ned  was  with  window,  nor  with  lover, 
But  with  continual  caudle  light. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  11. 

An  eavious  man,  having  caught  his  neighbour's  pigeons  in  a  net, 

Aeding  on  his  stack,  plucked  off  their  tails,  and  let  them  go,  which 

Cbough  they  could  fly  fon^ard  home,  yet  were  they  soon  after  found 

'in  the  dovecote,  famished  for  want  of  food,  and  unable  to  fly 

ip  perpendicularly,  and  so  out  at  the  lover. 

Fuller,     IVorthiet,    Norlhamptonthire. 

Whost  shrill  saint*s4>ell  hangs  on  his  laveriff 
While  the  rest  are  damned  to  the  plumbery. 

Hall,     Satire  1.    book  r. 


LOW,  V. 

Low,  o^;. 
Low,  adv. 
Lc/wBR,  or 
Lour, 

Lc/WERINGLY, 
Lo'WLY, 
Lo'WLIHOOD, 
*  Lc/WLINESS, 

LoWN,  or 
Loon, 
LowT,  or 
Lout, 

Lo'uTiNO,  n. 

Lo'WNESS. 


'  Skinner  derives  from  the  D.  Uegh^ 
kumilis,  leeghtn^  demittere^  and  this 
from  the  verb  liggen,  to  lay.  And 
Tooke  is  of  opinion,  tliat  low  (in 
Dutch,  laag)  is  the  past  participle 
of  the  A.  S.  lic-gan,  jacere,  cubare^ 
to  lay  or  lie ;  that  the  verb  to  low, 
yor  to  make  low,  is  according  to 
common  custom  formed  of  this  past 
participle;  that  the  past  participle 
of  this  verb  to  low,  is  indifferently 
either  low-en,  low*n,  hum ;  or  low^ 
ed,  low^d,  lowt;  that  a^ain  of  this 
participle  lowt,  we  have  made  ano- 
J  ther  verb,  viz.  to  lowt,  to  do,  or  to 
bear  one's  self,  as  the  lowed  person,  i,  e.  the  lowt,  does. 
Somner,  in  v,  hleare^  (see  Leer,)  observes  that  in  Dutch, 
he4oeren  is  to  look  with  the  brow  or  forehead  drawn 
down,  and  that  loeren  is  to  contract  the  forehead,  to 
frown ;  with  us  to  lowre.  And  Henshaw  (in  Skinner) 
that  to  lower  is  fronteni  demittere  ;  to  depress  the  fore- 
head. 

XtOWf  the  adjective,  is, — laid,  recumbent ;  fallen,  pros- 
trate, cast  down,  dejected ;  sunk,  depressed ;  met. 
knmble,  meek,  submissive ;  dejected,  depressed}  de- 
graded, debased,  demeaned. 

To  lower  ;  to  humble  or  humiliate  ;  to  stoop,  to  dc- 
IHCii,  to  sink,  to  cast  down  or  deject,  to  delude,  to 
debase,  to  demean  ;  to  lower  or  lour,  (as  the  sky,)  con- 
leqaentially,  to  overcloud,  to  darken  ;  as  the  counte- 
nance, to  draw  down  or  contract  the  brow  or  forehead ; 
to  k>ok  sullen  or  gloomy,  to  frown. 


And  ^e  Mono  the  lowest  is  of  the  planets. 

/?.  Gloucetterf  p.  112. 


Roberd  side  ^cde  low. 


R.  Brunne,  p.  100 

[He]  for  f  e  love  of  ourc  Lonle  loweth  him  to  the  poure. 

Piers  Plouhman,     P'isioriy  p.  209 

Tbannc  lourede  leches  and  letters  fei  scnten. 

Id,     lb.  p.  36. 

Ac  love  and  louhnesse  and  leaute  lo  ge dcres 
Shulleu  be  maistrcs. 

Itl,    Jb.  p.  60. 

Hengist  faire  hym  Jonkede,  and  hys  bed  lowtede  a  doun. 

H,  Gloueesierf  p.  115. 

-~— ——————  fc  sore^ns  alle  aboute. 

To  Y^  kfng  felle  on  kaes,  bis  powere  diJ  >am  lout, 

i?.  OntrnKf  p.  322; 
nUL.  XXIV. 


Conscience  knelynge  to  ^e  kyng  toutede 
To  wite  what  hus  wil  were. 

PifTf  Plouhman,     Vision^  p.  43. 

But  he  lowide  hymself,  takynge  the  fourme  of  a  seruaunt. 

Wiclif,     PhilipensiSf  ch.  ii. 

And  lo  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  lorent  in  tweyn  penis  fro  the 
highest  to  the /(m;«/.  Jd.     Matthew,  ch.  xxvW. 

A  meek  brothir  have  glorie  in  his  enhaunsing,  and  a  riche  man  in 
his  loumeue.  Id,    James^  ch.  i. 

How  mighty  and  how  great  a  lord  is  he, 
For  he  can  make  of  low  hertis  by, 
And  of  high  low,  and  like  for  to  dy. 
Anil  hurd  hertes  he  can  maken  free. 

Chaucer,     The  Cuckow  and  the  Nighlmgale,  p.  364. 

Tliis  worthy  limitour  this  noble  frere 
He  msde  alway  a  mane  re  louring  chere 
Upon  the  sompnour. 

Id,     The  Freres  Tale,  v.  6848. 

She  reteumed  to  hire  lord  Melibee,  and  told  him  how  she  fond  hit 
adrersaries  ful  repentaunt  knowliching  ful  lowlg  hir  sinnes  and 
trespas.  Id.     The  Tale  of  Metibeua, 

For  who  can  fainc  vnder  lowlyhede, 
Ne  faylelh  not  to  finde  grace  and  spede. 

Id.     The  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,  p.  341. 

He  fond  this  holy  old  Urban  anon 
Among  the  seintes  buriels  touting. 
Chaucer.     The  Second  Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  v.  15G54. 

What  wene^t  thou  that  me  lyst  auaunce  soche  personei  as  louen  ihm 
firste  sittinges  at  feestes,  the  highcste  stoles  in  churches  and  in  bal^ 
louiings  of  peoples  in  markettis  and  faircs. 

Id,     The  Testament  of  Lone,  book  i.  p.  473. 

■        He  that  hie  hertes  loweih 

With  fyrie  darte,  whiche  he  throweth, 

Cupido. 

Oower.     Ccnf.  Am,  book  iv.  p.  104. 

Fortune  hath  euer  be  muable. 
And  maie  no  while  stonde  stable 
For  nowe  it  hieth,  nowe  it  loweth, 
Now  stant  \pright,  nowe  ouerthroweth. 

Id.    lb.  book  viii.  p.  254. 


LOW. 


For  what  so  falle  or  wele  or  wo. 
That  thought  foryete  I  neuer  mo, 
Where  so  I  laugh,  or  so  I  loure. 

Id. 

But  nethles  she  gan  to  lowtc 
And  knele  \nto  hir  hosbonde. 

Id. 


lb,  book  iv.  p.  99. 


lb.  book  vii.  p.  243. 

And  now  on  hir,  and  then  on  him. 
Full  lowringly  did  leare. 

Gasnoigne.     The  Complaint  of  Phglomene, 

But  DO  man  can  truely  glory  in  hym,  but  suche  an  one  as  is  ool 
offended  with  hys  humilitie  and  lownesse, 

UdaU,    Matthew,  ch.  xvi. 

Aungels  shall  fynde  them  out,  and  gather  them  together  from  tba 
fower  quarters  of  the  world :  and  againe  from  the  hyghest  pole  of 
hcatien  to  the  lowmost.  Id.    Alarke,  ch.  xiii. 

The  crowching  client,  with  lou*-hendcd  knee, 
And  manie  worships,  and  faire  flalterie. 
Tells  on  his  tale  as  smoothly  as  him  list. 
But  still  the  lawyer's  eye  squints  on  his  fist. 

Hall.     Satire  3.  book  ii. 

Low-looking  dales  disloign'd  from  common  gaze. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  10. 

No  threat* QJng  cloud,  all  charg*d  with  hailstones,  lowret. 

Stirling.    Doomes-dag.     The  twelfth  Hourt. 

I  Darkness  now  rose, 

As  daylight  sunk,  and  brought  in  lowering  night 
Her  shadowy  oft'spring ;   unsubstantial  both, 
Privation  meer  of  light  and  absent  day. 

mUmi.    Ponuftw  iKcyoMfd;  book  i?,  L  aOl 
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LOW. 


IX)W,  ^^'^  iowr'd  and,  muttering  thunder,  som  lad  diopf 

Wept  at  compleatiog  of  the  mortal  sia 
Original 

MiifM,    ParadUeLoHf  hook  bu  1 1002. 

Stand  firmj  for  in  his  look  defiance  lourt. 

Id.    Jb.  book  iv.  L  873. 

We  of  our  parts  saluted  him  in  a  verj  lowlt/  and  submissive  man- 
ner ;  as  looking  that  from  him  we  should  receive  sentence  of  life  or 
death.  Bacon,    New  AtlaniU^  foL  6. 


He  is  not  so  diuine, 


So  full  repleate  with  choice  of  all  delights, 
But  with  as  humbl%  hwiinut  of  minde 
She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command. 

SkaJkqteare.    Henry  FL  Ptrtt  Ptui,  fol.  118. 

Among  the  ignorant  and  simpler  sort  the  loumeu  of  the  water  was 
belde  for  a  prodigious  matter,  as  if  the  riuers  also,  and  the  ancient 
defences  of  the  empii%  had  now  forsaken  us. 

Snile,     TacUut,  book  i?.  fol.  152. 

King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peere, 

iSs  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crowne, 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  deere ; 

Therefore  he  called  the  taylor  lowne. 

BMfji^.207. 


Percy.    JUiifW9  of  Ancient 

My  Gilderoy  baith  far  and  near, 
Was  fear*d  in  every  town, 

And  bauldly  bare  away  the  gear, 
Of  many  a  lawland  /mm. 


M    1^  p.  340. 


Renowned  lUbot  doth  expect  my  ayde. 
And  I  am  iowied  by  a  traitor  villain. 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  cheualier. 

Shakepeare,    Henry  FL  Flrai  Part,  fol.  112. 

And  you  will  rather  show  our  generall  lowtt, 
How  you  can  frowne  then  spend  a  fawne  ypon  'em. 
For  the  inheritance  of  their  loues,  and  safeguard 
Of  what  that  want  might  mine. 

Id.    Coriolamt,  (ollB, 


Humbly  on  their  knee 


They  tendered  their  respect,  and  prince-like  she 
Thank'd  them  with  nods,  her  thoughts  still  more  aspire, 
And  their  low  lootingt  lift  them  a  step  higher. 

ChaWUU.    TAcalma  and  aearchu,  p.  65. 

To  sage  Philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear, 

From  Heaven  descended  to  the  low-roof  d  house 

Of  Socrates. 

MUion,    Pmwutife /^c^MuMil,  book Jv.  p.  450. 

He  took  a  lowering  leave ;  but  who  can  tell, 
What  outward  hate  might  inward  love  conceal? 

Dryden.     Cywtmand  Iphigenia, 

As  lofty  pines  o'ertop  the  lowfly  reed. 

So  did  her  graceful  height  all  nymphs  exceed. 

Congreve.     The  Mourning  Mute  of  Alexii^ 

The  more  he  was  forced  upon  figures  and  metaphors  to  avoid  *that 
lowmuy  the- more  the  image  would  be  broken,  and  consequently 
obKure.  Pope,     On  the  Odyuey,    Posttcript, 

But  the  false  /oon,  who  could  not  work  his  will 
By  open  force,  cmploy'd  his  flattering  skill. 

Dry  den.     The  Cock  and  the  Fox, 

The  period  in  which  the  people  of  Christendom  were  the  lowest 
sunk  in  ignorance,  and  consequently  in  disorders  of  every  kind,  may 
justly  be  fixed  at  the  eleventh  century,  about  the  age  of  William  the 
Conqueror ;  and  from  that  ara,  the  sun  of  science,  beginning  to  re- 
ascend,  threw  out  many  gleams  of  light,  which  preceded  the  full 
morning  when  letters  were  revived  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Hmne.    Hittory  of  Bnglandy  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  298. 

Genius  of  Carthage  I  paint  thy  min'd  pride; 

Towers,  arches,  fanes,  in  wild  confusion  strownj 
Let  banish'd  Marius,  lowering  by  thy  side, 

Compare  thy  fickle  fortunes  with  his  own. 

Shauione.    Blegy  16.    7b  ths  ffindt. 

Mr.  Loeke,  Mr.  Law^  and  Mr.  Montesquieu,  as  well  as'  many  other 
writeni,  seen'  to  have  imagined  that  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of 


gold  and  stiver,  in  connqucnce  of  the  diseovm  of  te  S|Mdih^W^ 
Indies,  was  the  r«al  oanae  of  the  lowering  or  the  rati*  «f  InlMt 
through  the  greater  part  of  Barope. 

Smah.    maitk  of  Nationt,  vol.  H  book  U.  eh.  ivwfu  117. 


UO^ 


It  may  also  serve  as  an  instance,  that  the 
and  the  English,  at  that  time,  were  nearij  the 

FhwAet.    A  Detcrtption  of  May,  from  O.  Dougiat,    Prefl 

Low,  V.       ']      A.  S.  hlow-'arit  hkwHOi ;  D.  loyemi 
Low,  n.  Ger.  luyhm^  mugirt^  to  Imo  vmhdLoUK 

Lo'wiNG,       I  Of  lowd^  Sldnner  says,  mdhui  ioudj 
LouDy  r  from  the  A.  S.  hind,  not  perceiTiiig; 

Lo^UDLYi  says  Tooke^  timl  Mud  is  tlierpulpppv* 

Lo'uDMEss.  J  tidpleof  A^foon;  and/o0d^asif 

focmerly  written,.is  iowed,  huid^Uwd^  ot  aa.iioir 

Icmd,    To  lowt 
To  make  the  noise  of  lone ;  and,  hud,  sounding  to 

the  ear  as  the.  noise  of  kine;  as.  olearly,  atronglyy 

clamorously:  it  is? opposed  Xot  kwt, kmiMiM^'.  See  tbe 

Quotation  from  Surrej; 

Aid myd  stoang^  hym  drawrtLdtmOySBJowdi  bi  gan  Iiigfd4<. 
]^'lut  seyt  bem  acntdad)  vor  joyt ■  Ancfo  Iriccryde. 


Bof^  lomde  SDM]Bi 


Ah  blasphemous  beast  to  whose  rorvng'aBd  hwyng  ii»gsod 
tien  manae  cE  without  hca«nessa:of  heart  gaae  eam» 
Sir  Thmm»  Mart,     fFerAas,  fol  375..    lUfnt  PmUmof  iki4Ml^ 
fuiation  of  Tyndail. 

like  to  the  aomd  the  twing  boil  forth  loowm. 

Surrey.    TirgiL    JSisod^ boob JL ivddM 

Doetb  the  wilde  asse  braye-whea  ba  hatha  gnmt  f  or  iotmtkAm 
oxa  when  he  hatha  loddra  i 

Geneva  Bibie.'.  Jbi^dbvLvei^fiv 

Than  after  the  loudeet  maner  he  setteth  out  the  cnidnais  of 
emperor's  souldiours,  which  they  vsed  at  Borne. 
T\indali.     /fVin,  fol.  327.  An  Amwer  vmto  M.  MaretAA 

Bin.  Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low. . 

ShoAspeare.    Mwek  Ado  ab&m  Nbtkmgy  M.  VKC 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen. 
In  Memphian  grove  or  green, 
Trampling  the  unshowr'd  grass  with  hwki^  hud, 

MUlom,    Odf.    Ckmft  mtkltlf^ 


If  prayer 


Could  aker  high  degrees,  I  to  that  piaea 
Would  speed  before  thee,  and  ba  lomderA 
That  on  my  bead  all  might  ba  visited. 

Id,    Paradise  Loet^  book  X.L9SL. 

Whiles  yet  his  feeble  feet  for  faintnaase  reePd^ 
Unto  the  gyaunt  lowdly  she  gan  call ; 
"  O  !  helpe,  Orgoglio ;  helpe  or  else  we  perish  all." 

Spemer,    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  caift  92. 

His  prayers  took  their  price  and  strength 
Not  from  the  loudme—f  nor  the  length. 

Craihaw.     Epitaph  upon  3^,  Atktom* 

Thus  Phalaris  PeriUus  taught  to  kuw. 
And  made  him  season  first  the  brazen  cow. 

Dryden,     Ovid,    Art  of  /or. 

As  from  fresh  pastures  and  the  dewy  field 
(When  loaded  cribs  their  evening  banquet  yield) 
The  lowing  beards  return  ;  around  them  throng. 
With  leaps  and  bounds,  their  late  imprisoned  young. 

lipe.    Homer,    Odyney^  book  z. 

So  shall  we  in  time  grow  senseless,  not  regarding  the  /omlnirpeala 
and  ratlings  of  our  conscience. 

;  Barrow.    fForks^  vol.  i'u.  fol.  187.    Senmm  16. 

Neither  shal  we  content  ourselves  in  lonesome  tunes,  and  pritata 
soliloquies  to  whisper  out  the  divine  praises ;  but  shall  loudly  ezdto 
and  provoke  others  to  a  melodious  eonaonance  with  na. 

Id.    lb.  vol.  i.  fol  97.    Senmm  8. 
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So  when  th*  tlarum-bell  is  rang 
Of  Xanti's  everUsting  tongue, 
The  husband  dreads  iU  toudnen  more 
Than  lightning's  flash,  or  thunder's  rear. 
Swifi.    A  new  Simile  for  the  Ladies  by  Dr.  SkeridoMf  (1733.) 

While  we  are  eojoyiog ,  in  some  favourite  scene,  the  beauties  of 
nature,  how  powerfully  do  the  murmur  of  fountains,  the  Unoing  oi 
cattle,  and  the  melody  of  birds,  enhance  the  delight 
Stewart,    PhiUmtphteai  Emayt,     On  the  Bemttifmlj  ess.  1.  ch.  vi. 
p.  303. 

Proclaim  their  monarch  with  united  voice, 
And  loudly  consecrate  the  public  choice. 

Brookes.    Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  L 

IjOXIA«  from  the  Greek  \o£o9,  oblique,  Briw. ; 
Cro8$bill,  Will.,  Pen.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  CurviroUret^  order  Passeres,  class 
Aves. 

GeHeric  character.  Beak  strong,  thick,  much  com- 
preaocd  and  curved,  so  that  the  point  of  one  mandible 
erosses  the  other ;  nostrils  rounded,  lateral,  and,  near 
the  root  of  the  beak,  covered  with  hairs  directed  for- 
ward ;  feet  having  three  divided  toes  before  and  one 
behind,  the  claw  on  the  latter  longer  than  the  others, 
and  curved ;  wings  of  moderate  size,  the  first  primary 
the  longest. 

Under  this  title  Linnsus  included  all  the  Grosbeaks, 
which  differ  materially  in  the  form  of  their  beaks,  and 
are  placed  by  Temminck  among  the  Fringilla,  The 
lemarkable  peculiarity  distinguishing  the  CroMiU  is 
Implied  in  their  name,  each  mandible  inclining  towards 
Its  point  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  other,  so  that 
as  they  are  considerably  Qiirved  towards  the  point,  they 
cross  each  other,  and  g^ve  the  beak  a  Tery  remarkable 
appearance.  The  use  of  this  peculiar  structure  has 
been  well  described  by  Buffon  :  "The  bill  hooked  up- 
ward and  downward,  and  bent  in  opposite  directions, 
seems  to  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  detach- 
ing the  scales  of  the  fir-cones  and  obtaining  the  seeds 
lodged  beneath  them,  which  are  the  principal  food  of 
the  bird  ;  it  raises  each  scale  with  its  lower  mandible, 
and  breaks  it  with  the  upper."  Yet  by  a  strange  per- 
version of  reasoning  he  determines  that  this  is  a  defec- 
tive structure,  merely  because,  in  some  instances,  the 
opper  mandible  crosses  to  one  side,  and  in  some  to  the 
other.  They  feed  priucipally  upon  the  kernel  part  of  tlie 
pine-cones,  but  it  seems  that  they  are  not  indifferent  to 
the  kernels  of  other  fruit.  Matthew  Paris  gives  the 
fbllowing  account  of  them,  which  is  well  worthy  obser- 
vation. "  In  1254,  in  the  fruit  season,  certain  wonder- 
ful birds,  which  had  never  before  been  seen  in  England, 
appeared,  chiefly  in  the  orchards.  They  were  a  little 
l>igg^i'  than  larks,  and  ate  the  pips  of  the  apples  but 
no  other  part  of  them,  on  which  account  they  were 
extremely  prejudicial,  as  they  deprived  the  trees  of  their 
fruit.  They  had  the  parts  of  the  beak  crossed,  by  which 
they  divided  the  apples  as  with  forceps  or  a  knife.  The 
parts  of  the  apple  which  they  left  were  as  if  they  had 
been  poisoned.**  In  feeding  they  are  observed  to  hold 
the  pine-cone  with  the  foot  like  the  Parrot,  and  like  that 
bird  also,  when  confined,  to  climb  the  wires  of  the  cage 
by  hooking  on  their  bill.  The  Crossbills  are  generally  rare 
in  this  Country,  but  occasionally  make  their  appearance 
In  great  flights,  as  Matthew  Paris  has  observed  above. 
Another  remarkable  visitation  has  also  been  noted  by 
Sir  Roger  Twysden,  in  his  a<lditions  to  the  Addita- 
menia  of  the  same  author,  as  follows :  "  Memorandum, 
that  in  the  apple  season  in  1593  an  immense  multitude 
of  unknown  birds  came  to  England,  and  though  the 
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fruit  was  then  pretty  well  ripened,  they  entirely  neglected  LOXIA. 
Its  pulp,  swallowing  nothing  but  the  pips,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  the  apple,  their  beaks  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  by  nature,  for  they  turn  back  and 
strike  one  point  upon  the  other,  so  as  to  show  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  hooks,   or    rather    of  the   transverse 

sickles,  one  turned  past  the  other Nobody  had 

seen  sudh  birds,  or  had  heard  of  them  from  the  oldest 
persons ;  and  what  in  them  is  chiefly  to  be  admired, 
they  were  so  tame,  gentle,  and  innocent,  that  they 
seemed  to  have  flown,  hither  from  some  desert  wholly 
uninhabited  by  Man,  for  they  were  not  affrighted  till 
they  had  been  once  driven  off:  They  suffered  themselves 
patiently  to  be  attacked  with  slings  and  cross-bows, 
never  thinking  of  flying  off  till  some  of  them,  stricken 
by  stones,  or  apples,  or  leaden  bullets,  fell  dead  from 
the  trees.  Their  flesh  was  sufficiently  savoury  and 
deficate.  Finally,  whether  they  came  here  in  quest  of 
food  they  lived  upon  or  not,  as  soon  as  the  apples  were 
gone  they  all  disappeared,  but  no  one  knows  whither 
they  went."  They  generally  make  their  appearance  in 
the  more  Southern  regions  in  Winter,  and  Temminck 
mentions  the  curious  fact  that  at  that  time  they  both 
build  and  breed ;  in  Summer  they  return  to  the  Northern 
climes.     They  are  subject  to  great  variation  of  plumage. 

L,  TytiopsittaaUy  Bechst ;  le  Bee  Crois^  Perraqud 
ou  des  Sapint,  Tem. ;  Parrot  Crotsbill.  About  seTen 
inches  long ;  irides  deep  brown  ;  the  beak,  of  a  black* 
horn  colour,  is  much  shorter  than  the  middle  toe,  and 
nearly  an  inch  in  breadth  at  the  root ;  it  is  very  strong 
and  mudh  curved,  but  the  point  of  the  lower  mandible 
does  not  reach  higher  than  the  upper  edge  of  the  beak; 
the  general  colour  is  ashy-olive ;  the  head  marked  with 
brown  spots  edged  with  ashy-green ;  the  cheeks,  throat, 
and  sides  of  the  neck,  ash ;  chest  and  belly  greenish- 
yellow,  clouded  with  grey,  with  deep  grey,  longitudinal 
spots  on  the  sides ;  rump  greenish-yellow ;  the  wiug 
and  tail-quills  blackish-biowa,  edged  with  gnreyish-olive ; 
under  tml«coverts  brown,  lighter  on  their  edges.  In  tha 
young  state  both  the  upper  and  under  parts  are  of  a 
poppy-red  colour,  more  or  less  pure  as  the  bird  is 
further  or  less  distant  firom  its  second  moult,  which 
occurs  in  April  or  May  ;  the  wings  and  tail  blackish, ' 
and  all  the  quills  have  a  reddish  edging.  Shortly  after 
the  first  moult,  the  reddish  plumage  is  clouded  with 
grey,  with  spots  of  the  same  colour  on  the  cheeks  and 
throat ;  the  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  rosy-white,  and 
a  broad  brown  spot  is  seen  on  the  centre  of  each  tail* 
covert  The  yearlings  are  ashy-brown  on  the  upper 
part,  with  deep  brown  spots  on  the  head  and  back ;  the 
under  parts  greyish-white,  with  longitudinal  brown 
stripes;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  yellowish-grey. 
The  females  very  closely  resemble  the  yearlings,  but  the 
upper  parts  are  greenish-ash.  Native  of  the  Arctic 
Circle  ;  occasionally  in  Summer  it  is  found  in  Poland, 
Prussia,  and  Germany,  more  rarely  in  Holland,  and 
now  and  then  in  Great  Britain,  one  having  been  shot 
a  few  years  since  in  Ross-shire ;  and  Pennant  seems 
to  mention  another  which  he  received  from  Shropshire, 
and  was  **  superior  in  size  ....  and  the  bill  remarkably 
short  and  thick,  more  curvated  than  that  of  the  common 
kind,  and  the  ends  more  blunt." 

L,  Curviroitra,  Bechst  ^  Ic  Beo  Croisi  Commun  ou 
des  P'uiSy  Tem. ;  Common  CronhUl,  About  six  inches 
long ;  the  irides  brown ;  beak  horn-brown,  as  long  as 
the  middle  toe,  slightly  curved,  nearly  half  an  inch 
broad  at  its  root,  and  the  point  of  the  lower  extending 
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above  the  upper  mandible;  in  the  full  plumage  the 
general  colour  is  dingy-green  ;  the  foreheaid,  eyebrows, 
and  cheeks  grey  spotted  with  green  and  white ;  abdo- 
men grey,  with  deeper  spots  of  the  same  colour;  rump 
yellow ;  quills  of  the  wings  and  tail  blackish  edged 
with  green,  the  great  and  little  coverts  edged  with 
yellowish-white  ;  legs  brown.  Previously  to  the  first 
year  the  general  colour  is  brickdust-red  tinged  with 
green  and  yellow;  the  quills  of  the  wings  and  tail 
black  edged  with  reddish-green  ;  under  tail-coverts 
white,  each  spotted  in  the  centre  with  brown.  The 
yearlings  have  the  upper  parts  greyish-brown  shaded 
with  green,  the  under  parts  white  streaked  longitudi- 
nally with  brown  and  black.  The  female  is  very  si- 
milar, but  neither  of  this  nor  the  preceding  species  does 
she  assume  the  red  plumage  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
male  up  to  the  first  year.  She  is  said  to  build  under 
the  bare  branches  of  the  pine  tree,  attaching  her  nest 
by  its  resinous  exudation,  and  smearing  its  exterior 
with  the  same,  so  that  it  cannot  be  penetrated  by  rain 
or  snow.  It  is  native  of  the  Northern  regions  and  of 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  whence  it  migrates  during  the 
warmer  seasons.     It  visits  England  in  June. 

L.  Falcirosira,  Lath.;  American  Crossbill^  Pen.; 
White-winged  Crossbill.  Is  of  smaller  size  than  the  last 
and  characterised  by  two  white  bands  across  the  wing^  ; 
the  head,  neck,  body,  and  wings  full  red.  The  female 
dirty  green  with  a  yellow  rump.  Native  of  the  Northern 
latitudes  of  America. 

See  Cuvier,  Regne  Animaf;  Temminck,'  Manuel 
dOrnithologie  ;  Pennant,  British  and  Arctic  Zoology. 

LOXOCARYA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Dioecia,  order  Triandria,  natural  order  Restiacem. 
Generic  character :  male  flower,  spike  imbricated ; 
calyx  six-glumed,  equal ;  no  corolla :  female  flower, 
solitary,  bibracteated  ;  calyx  four-glumed  ;  germen  one- 
seeded  ;  style  subulate,  undivided. 

One  species,  L,  cinerea,  native  of  New  South  Wales. 

LOXOCERA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Dipterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  family  Muscidte,  established  by 
Meigen. 

Generic  character.  Antenms  longer  than  the  head ; 
the  last  joint  longer  than  the  preceding,  and  linear ; 
body  long,  slender ;  head  nearly  pyramidical ;  wings 
laying  down. 

These  insects  have  much  the  appearance  of  certain 
Ichneumons  when  first  seen. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  ichneitmonia,  Panzer, 
Faun.  Germ.  pi.  Ixxv.  fig.  24. 

LCYAL,     "^       Fr.  leal,  loyal;  leautk,  loyauUe; 

Lo'yalist,      I  It.  leale ;  Sp.  leal;  from  the  Fr.  lay, 

Lo'yally,       >  the  law ;  q.  d.  says  Skinner,  Icgalis, 

Lo'yalty,       I    0*.  c.)  bound  or  attached  by  law,  or 

Lo'yalness.  J  according  to  law,  one  who  religiously 
observes  that  fidelity,  which  according  to  the  laws  he 
owes  to  his  Prince. 

Faithful  to  the  laws,  to  allegiance  ;  generally, — faith- 
ful. 

&  gaf  to  Malcolme,  kyng  of  Scotlandc, 
5^at  he  Huld  be  him  /ea/e,  bi  se  &  bi  lande. 

7?.  Brunne^  p.  33, 

Bot  f  e  Northeren  men  held  him  no  haute. 

Id.    lb. 

Jewcs,  Gentile?,  and  Sarasines,  jugen  hem  selve, 
That  leeliche  J?ei  by  leaven. 

Pien  Plouhnan,     FUion,  p.  292. 

What  i&  holy  churche  frend  quo]>  icb.  charite  he  seyde, 
Lyf  and  love  and  Uaute,  Id,    lb. 


This  noble  did  suche  labour 
To  sustene  ever  the  loi/alte. 
Chaucer.     The  Romani  of  the  Rose,  p.  221. 

I  humbly  give  my  gratious  sovereign  qaeene  (by  aenrice  boniid) 
my  true  and  /otfali  hart 

j4  Hem-  mbrance  of  the  Life  of  George  Oatcoignef  £if« 

The  citizens  on  their  part  shewed  themselvei  stout  and  iouaU  ndi- 
iects.  Bacon.    King  Henrg  FIT,  foL  180, 

That  notwithstanding  all  the  subtill  bait. 
With  which  those  Amazons  his  love  still  cny'd^ 
To  his  ouoe  loue  his  loialtie  he  saved. 

Spenter.     Faerie  Queene,  book  y.  can.  6. 

So  honorably  and  ioyfully  receiued^  as  cy ther  their  hfaimsm  iO" 
warcls  the  Queen's  Maiest3f  or  the  expectation  of  their  finenda  did 
require.  Stow.     Queen  Elizabeth^  Aam  1S6S. 

There  Laodamia  with  Rvadne  moves : 
Unhappy  both,  but  loyai  in  their  loves.  • 

Dryden.     Virgil.    jEneid,  book 

Whoever  of  these  rebels  willingly  should  come  in,  acknowledgt 
his  fault,  and  promise  future  /oyaltgy  or  obedience  to  hu  law*  £» 
clared  to  them,  should  be  received  into  favour,  have  impumtyy  MJOJ 
protection,  and  obtain  rewards  from  him. 

Barrow.     Horkt,  vol.  itL  fol.  471.     Serwwm  41* 


Vertue,  says  he,  was  much  hated  and  persecuted  by  tbe  anti 
narchic  party,  being  always  loyal  and  faithful  to  the  king  and  hit  ^ 
Walpote.    Anecdotes  of  Painting^  vol.  ii.  chap.  U.  p.  95.  ooCib 

We  too  are  friends  to  loyally.     We  love  • 

The  king  who  loves  the  faw,  respects  his  bounds^ 
And  reigns  content  within  them. 

Cowper.     The  Task,  book  n 

If,  after  all,  the  loyalitts  should  not  be  received  into  the  boaoH  of 
their  native  country,  Britaine,  penetrated  with  gratitude  for  their  M|i» 
vices,  and  warm  with  the  feelings  of  humanity,  would  afford  thorn  aft 
asylun<. 

Beltham.    Hittory  of  Great  Britmn,     George  llh    Anmo  1783. 
vol.  vii.  p.  305. 

t 

LOZANIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Mo* 
nandria,  order  Monogynia,  Generic  character :  tube  of 
the  calyx  rather  ventricose,  border  four-parted,  lobes 
ovate,  acute,  persisting ;  no  corolla ;  a  quadrangular 
disk  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx;  stamen  small,  ob- 
liquely inserted  under  the  germen ;  stigmas  threes 
small ;  capsule  ovate,  three-angled,  three-celled,  three- 
valved  ;  seeds  six,  often  three  abortive. 

One  species.  L.  memoralis,  native  of  South  America. 

LOZERE,  a  Department  of  the  South  of  France,  5,^ 
is  situated  to  the  South- West  of  Upper  Loire,  and  is  ham 
full  of  mountainous  heights.  The  chcdn,  which  ascenda 
to  the  highest  elevation,  stretches  from  the  East  to 
the  West  of  the  Department,  and  likewise  gives  it  its 
name.  The  mountains  of  Margeride  cross  the  Country 
in  an  oblique  direction,  and  the  heights  Aubrac  are 
divided  into  two  principal  branches.  The  Pas  de  Sooci, 
on  the  Tarn,  is  formed  by  two  mountains,  the  summits 
of  which  seeiti  almost  to  touch  each  other.  The  rivers 
Allier,  Lot,  and  Tarn  have  their  sources  in  this  De- 
partment, and,  forcing  their  way  through  rugged  rocks 
and  wild  scenery,  form  magnificent  water-falls.  A 
great  deal  of  rain  falls  in  Spring  and  Summer,  which 
causes  a  superabundance  of  moisture,  and  amid  so 
many  high  mountains  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Winter  should  be  long  and  stormy.  The  Department  is 
18  leagues  in  length  and  15  in  breadth,  and  its  wealth 
consists  in  mines  of  silver,  antimony,  and  lead.  Tht  P*od 
soil  in  many  places  cannot  be  cultivated  at  all,  and  is  not 
fertile  in  any.  Near  Langogne  it  is  covered  with  beau- 
tiful pines  well  fitted  for  masts,  but  which  cannot  be 
applied  to  that  purpose  from  the  difficulty  of  transport- 
ing them.  In  the  South-Eastern  division,  chestnuts^ 
apples,  and  mulberries  thrive,  and  there  the  silk-wonn 
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LOZSRB.  is  reared  with  advantage.     Com  and  wine  are  also  cul- 
tivated,  but   not  in   sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the 
LOBECK.  inhabitants,  144,000  in  number.     Cattle  and  woollen- 
stuffs  form  the  chief  branches  of  commerce,  and  incite 
the  people  to  industry. 

Mende,  the  Capital,  occupies  the  centre  of  a  valley 
intersected  by  streams.  It  is  encompassed  with  ram- 
parts, has  a  Cathedral  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its 
steeples,  and  several  fine  fountains,  but  crooked  streets. 
Tlie  town  is  ancient,  and  is  said  to  be  the  Auderiium  of 
the  Romans.  Pope  Urban  V.  was  bom  near  it.  Its 
inhabitants  are  about  5000,  and  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  serge,  which  is  sent  to  different  parts 
of  Europe.  Distant  40  miles  S.  W.  from  Le  Pay. 
Chateauntuf  de  Randen^  a  Burgh  on  the  heights 
towards  the  North-East  of  Mende,  was  formerly  a 
strong  place.  Population  2200.  Distant  12  miles  N.  E. 
^C«|ie.  from  Mende.  Langogne,  a  small  town  of  2500  inha- 
bitants, near  the  source  of  the  Allier,  has  a  number  of 
^^  eloth  manufactories.  Distant  24  miles  N.  from  Mende. 
^^•^M".  Marnfjols  is  a  neat  town  with  straight  streets.  It  was 
rebuilt  and  embellished  by  Henry  IV.  Population  8700. 
Florae  is  surrounded  by  meadows,  and  is  built  on  the 
lefl  bank  of  the  Tamon.  Population  1758.  Distant 
IS  mfles  S.  from  Mende. 
LUBBER.     See  Lob. 

LUBECK,   formerly   the   head   of  the    Hanseatic 
League,  and  at  present  one  of  the  four  free  Cities  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation.     In  the  beginning  of  the 
IXth  century,  the  Wiltzes,  un  ancient  Sclavonian  Tribe, 
boflt  on  the  banks  of  the  Schwartau,  a  fortified  town, 
in  order  to   check  the  incursions   of  their   powerful 
neighbours  the  Obotrites.     Tliis  was  the  ancient  Lu- 
beck,  which  being  shortly  after  taken  by  the  Obotrites, 
became  the  residence   of  their   King.     In  1139,  the 
Rogians    took   the   place,   and    totally  destroyed   it ; 
whereupon  Count   Adolph  II.    of    Holstein    founded 
the  modem  Lubeck  on  the  banks  of  the  Trave  in  the 
Miowlng    year,   and    peopled   it   with    fugitives  and 
emigrants  from  Westphalia  and   the  Low   Countries. 
But  in  1158,  he  resigned  it  to  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  who   adorned  the  town  with  buildings,  con- 
ferred on  it  many  privileges,  and  gave  it  that  celebrated 
I^beck  Code  which  was  aflcrwards  adopted  by  many 
other  German  States  and  Cities.    Lubeck  was  increased, 
fai  1163,  by  the  accession  of  the  Bishopric  of  Olden- 
lNif]gh  and  Wagria.      The  merchants  extended   their 
Bsvigation   throughout  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic ; 
they  traded  with  England,  carried  on  a  great  herring- 
fiihery,  and  gradually  became  possessed  of  nearly  all 
Ae  commerce  of  the  North.     This  wealthy  city  was 
fiercely  contended  for  by  the  people  of  Holstein,  the 
Suons,  and  the  Danes,  and  in  1201  the  last  obtained 
jpottession  of  it  and  erected  a  citadel   within  the  walls. 
•JU  length,  in  1226,  Lubeck  acknowledged  its  subjec- 
T^n   to  the  Empire,  and   received  from  the  Emperor 
eric  II.  a  confirmation  of  its  rights,  privileges,  and 
mmnnities.     From  that  time  forward  the  trade  of  Lu- 
ik  continually  increased,  and  extended  itself  us  far  as 
ny  European  commerce  of  that  day.     Lubeck  was  the 
porium  of  the  Baltic  trade,  which  was  (hen  of  the 
importance.     It  took  part  in  the  Crusades,  and 
t   fleets   to  Portugal    and    the  Mediterranean.     In 
241  Hamburgh    and   Lubeck,  two   free    commercial 
ns,  entered  into  a  League  for  the  protection  of  their 
merce,  for  the  preservation  of  the  roads,  and  for 
e  maintenance  of   those   customs   and   institutions 


which  are  necessary  to  trade.  Other  cities  soon  afler  LUBECK* 
became  parties  to  this  League,  and,  in  1260,  the  first  ^•^^v'-^ 
general  meeting  of  the  Allied  or  Hanse  Towns  was 
held  at  Lubeck.  This  city  continued  afterwards  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  alliance^  which  even- 
tually became  so  powerful  as  to  prescribe  terms  to 
Kings,  and  to  exercise  paramount  influence  over  North- 
ern politics.  So  long  as  the  Hanseatic  League  conti- 
nued to  flourish,  Lubeck  was  a  rich  and  powerful  city. 
But  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  XVIth  century,  that 
commercial  confederation  began  to  decline,  and  trade 
flowed  in  other  channels,  the  Golden  Age  of  Lubeck 
also  passed  away,  and  though  its  trade  was  still  of 
great  importance  to  Germany,  it  bears  nevertheless  but 
a  mean  proportion  to  what  it  formerly  was.  In  1802, 
when  so  many  Imperial  Cities  fell,  Lubeck  still  main 
tained  its  independence,  and  even  acquired  some  acces- 
sions of  territory  at  that  dangerous  crisis.  But  in  1810, 
it  underwent  the  lot  of  the  other  Hanse  Towns,  and 
was  united  to  France  as  a  portion  of  the  Department 
of  the  Mouths  of  the  Elbe.  The  independence  of  the 
city  was  virtually  restored  in  1813,  by  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  and  was  confirmed  two  years  later  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna. 

The  territory  of  Lubeck  is  chiefly  situated  near  the  Extent  of 
mouth  of  the  Trave,  a  small  river  running  into  the  terriioT* 
Baltic.  The  whole  extent  of  it  amounts  to  about  124 
square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  territory  of  Bergedorf, 
which  it  holds  in  common  with  Hamburgh.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Trave,  which  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  city  receives  two  small  streams,  the  Wakenitz  and 
Steckenitz,  through  the  latter  of  which  and  the  Canal 
of  Delvenau,  constructed  by  Lubeck  in  1398,  an  inter- 
nal navigation  of  great  importance  is  maintained  with 
Hamburgh  and  the  Elbe.  The  country  is  level,  con 
sisting  in  a  great  measure  of  marsh,  but  where  capable 
of  tillage  it  yields  an  abundance  of  grain,  garden  vege- 
tables, and  flax.  Agriculture  and  fishing  arc  the  chief 
support  of  the  inhabitants.  The  town  and  territory 
of  Lubeck  had,  in  1817,  a  population  of  40,700,  who, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  all  Lutherans. 

Lubeck  with  its  territory  constitutes  a  free  city  of  Constitu- 
the  German  League,  which,  with  Frankfort  on  the  ^on« 
Maine,  Bremen,  and  Hamburgh,  collectively,  takes  the 
eighteenth  ])lace  in  the  general  Diet.  The  Senate 
consists  of  twenty  members,  of  whom  four  are  Burgo- 
masters. They  must  be  Lutherans,  possessing  consi- 
derable property,  or  belonging  to  some  of  the  chief 
mercantile  Companies.  In  order  to  pass  a  general  law, 
to  impose  a  tax,  or  to  make  an  important  change  in 
the  Government  of  the  city,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
consent  of  the  general  body  of  citizens,  who  for  this 
purpose  arc  divided  into  twelve  Guilds,  which  are  con- 
vened and  vote  separately.  The  suffrages  of  each 
Guild  are  reported,  and  the  collective  majority  of  votes 
decides  the  question.  On  extraordinary  occasions,  also, 
deputies  arc  appointed  by  the  citizens  to  assist  at  the 
deliberations  of  the  Senate.  Tlie  Military  establish- 
ment of  Lubeck  consists  of  fifteen  companies,  of  which 
fourteen  are  composed  of  citizens.  The  annual  re- 
venues amount  to  400,000  florins  ;  the  military  contin- 
gent to  406  men. 

The  city  of  Lubeck  is  situated  on  a  hill  between  the  Description 
Trave  and  Wakenitz  ;  it   is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  in  of  the  city 
which  are  four  gates,  and  the  interior  of  which  is  closely 
planted  with  trees.     Without  the  walls  there  are  some 
handsome  gardens  and  villas,  but  no  suburbs.     The 
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LUCENT.       The  spacioiisnoss  of  their  souls  that  are  esCended  in  perfect  con- 
—         templatioD,  is  aptly  figured  by  that  property  of  the  sea ;  their  equa- 
LUCERN£  nimity  and  clearness,  hy  the  smoothness  and  Utddneu  of  glass,  &c. 
s^^„^m^/  Mounlague,    Dceoute  Ettayn^  part  i.  treat*  20.  sec.  I. 

Sudden,  the  iuctnt  orb  drops  swiftly  down, 
Through  wM^tem  skies,  to  shine  in  worlds  onknown. 
To  ike  Memory  of  Mr,  Hugkea  by  ffm,  Cowper,  March  28,  1720. 

For«  whereas  it  may  by  some  be  thought  improper  for  roe  to  call 
our  iuei/efvu$  matter  a  self-shining  substance,  in  regard  that  it  is  not 
lueidj  without  the  concurrence  or  help  of  the  air :  I  answer,  that  I  dot 
(and  justly  may)  employ  the  word  seli^hining,  to  signify,  that  the 
light  our  q[\at(er  aflbnls,  is  not  a  light  borrowed  from  any  external 
iueidf  as  is  dodeH)y  the  Bolonian  stone,  and  the  phosphorus  Balduini, 
but  proceeds,  as  it  were,  from  an  inward  principle  of  light. 
Boyie,  fVorh,  vol.  iv.  p.  394.  AddHional  Ohtervaiione  aboui  the 
Aeriai  Noctiiuea, 

The  iueidnetB  vni'  constanti  though  the  ?ial  that  contained  it  was 
kept  stopt. 

Id.    &,  p.  388.     Obtervaiuma  about  the  Aerial  Noctiiuea, 

Embrace  not  the  opacous  and  blind  side  of  opinions,  but  that  which 
looks  most  iudferoualjf  or  influentially  into  goodness. 

Brown,     Chrutian  Morality ^  vol.  iii.  p.  8. 

When  the  rays  are  made  to  converge,  and  *8o  are  mixed  together, 
though  their  lucifick  motion  be  continued,  yet  hy  interfering  one  with 
another,  that  equal  motion,  which  is  the'  colorifick,  is  interrupted. 

Grew,     C!9«ino-Siacra,l>ook'ii.ch.iLsec.  14. 

Plato  speaketh  of  the  mind,  or  soul,  as  a  dnver  that  guides  and 
governs  a  chariot,  which  is,  not  unfitly,  stiled  tivyait^Sf  a  tuci/orm 
sBtbereal  vehicle. 

Berheiey,     Worhe,  vol.  ii.  p.  451.     Sifkt  sec.  171. 

— .i— __  In  the  dale  they  found 

A  spring  perennial  in  a  rocky  cave. 
Full  to  the  margin  flow'd  the  lueid  wave. 

Fawke$,     Theocriiui.    IdyL  22. 1. 40. 

LUCERNARIA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  fixed  Me- 
du8(g,  or  Sea  Jellies,  established  by  Otho  Frederic  Mul- 
len 

Generic  character.  Animal  gelatinous,  subconic, 
.  behind  attenuated  into  a  dorsal  tail,  ending  in  a  suck* 
ing  disk,  below  larger  and  broader,  having  its  edge 
divided  into  four  or  eight  diverging,  tentaculiferous 
lobes ;  mouth  inferior,  central ;  the  tentacula  short, 
numerous,  at  the  end  of  each  ray. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  quadricomist  Muller, 
Zool.  Dan.    There  are  three  British  species. 

LUCERNE,  a  Canton  of  Swlsserland,  bounded  on 
the  North  by  Aarau,  on  the  North-East  by  Zug,  on  the 
East  by  Schwyz,  on  the  South-East  by  Unterwalden, 
on  the  South  and  West  by  Bern.  According  to  Stosch 
it  has  a  superficial  extent  of  SOO  square  miles.  The 
Southern  portion  of  this  Canton  alone,  or  the  district  of 
Entlibuch,  is  Alpine  land,  the  rest  is  a  champagne 
country,  diversified  by  low  hills,  but  the  absolute  ele- 
vation of  the  whole  is  very  great,  the  Lake  of  Lucerne 
being  1320  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is 
Uountaius.  generally  fruitful,  except  among  the  Berner  Alps  to  the 
South.  The  principal  summits  of  this  mountain  chain 
are  the  Napf,  5000  feet  in  height ;  the  Rothhom.  the 
Nesselstock,  and  Glaubenstock,  of  nearly  equal  eleva- 
tion. The  Pilatusberg,  at  the  Northern  termination  of 
these  mountains,  rises  to  the  height  of  7100  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  collects  all  the  clouds  which 
pour  down  the  rains  on  the  adjoining  Provinces  of 
Lakes  France.     The  Lake  of  Lucerne  is  a  portion  of  the  large 

and  irregular  lake  called  the  ViertDaldstadteraee ;  it  is  25 
miles  long,  and  in  some  places  above  10  wide.  The 
boundaries  of  Lucerne  run  along  the  foot  of  Mount 
Righi  on  the  Northern  side  of  this  lake,  and,  conse- 
quently, embrace  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Swisser- 
and.     The  r^ake  of  Sempach,  or  the  Sursee,  likewise  in 
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this  Canton,  is  about  six  miles  long,  and  nearly  two  in  LUCERS^ 
breadth ;  it  is  240  feet  higher  than  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
Besides  these  there  are  a  few  lakes  of  less  importance, 
such  as  the  Mauersee,  the  Rothsee,  the  Valdecker,  and 
Heideckersee.  Mineral  baths  are  numerous  in  this 
Canton,  but  are  not  much  frequented ;  the  climate  is 
temperate  and  healthy,  bat  much  colder  towards  the 
South  than  in  the  level  plains  in  the  Northern  district 
The  chief  river  is  the  Reuss,  which  flows  from  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  and  receives  the  Emmen,  a  lively 
stream  descending  from  the  mountains  of  the  Entlibuch 
Lucerne  is  one  of  the  few  Cantons  which  produce  more 
com  than  they  consume ;  wheat  and  even  maize  are 
cultivated  with  success  in  the  Northern  districts,  but 
potatoes  constitute  the  chief  article  of  subsistence 
among  the  people.  The  mountains  to  the  South  being 
free  from  glaciers  and  perpetual  snow,  feed  great  quan- 
tities of  cattle,  and  cheese  is  in  consequence  among  the 
chief  exports  of  the  Canton.  Tlie  population  exceeds 
100,000.  The  people  of  Lucerne  are  among  the  most 
handsome  of  the  Swiss  Tribes ;  they  are  of  German 
origin,  and  are  firmly  attached  to  the  Roman  "Catholic 
Religion.  There  is  little  poverty  in  the  Cantpil^each 
peasant  being  master  of  his  own  field,  which  he  culti- 
vates with  unceasing  and  intelligent  industry. 

The  Canton  of  Lucerne  joined  the  Swiss  League  in 
1332.  It  enjoys  a  Representative  Constitution,  founded, 
nevertheless,  upon  aristocratic  principles.  The  sove- 
reign power  resides  in  the  Hundred,  a  Senate  com- 
posed of  36  Daily,  or  Common,  and  64  Grand  Coun- 
cillors, who  are  all  elected  for  life.  The  jjidicial  and 
administrative  functions  are  intrusted  to  the  36  Daily 
Councillors ;  an  appeal,  however,  in  most  cases,  lies 
from  their  decisions  to  the  Council  of  the  Hundred, 
which  is  regularly  assembled  three  times  a  year,  though 
they  may  be  called  together  on  extraordinary  occasions 
by  the  Daily  Council.  In  order  to  be  capable  of  voting 
at  the  election  of  Councillors  it  is  necessary  to  l^  a 
burgher,  to  be  above  20  years  of  age,  to  pay  taxes  for 
property  of  at  least  400  ^ancs  in  value,  to  be  free  from 
reproach  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  from  the  disgrace 
of  bankruptcy.  The  revenue  of  the  Canton  is  extremclj 
moderate,  nearly  two- thirds  of  all  the  taxes  belong  to 
the  clergy,  and  in  the  city  the  total  of  all  the  imposts 
and  tolls  does  not  amount  to  100,000  florins,  or  about 
£8000  steriing. 

Lucerne,  the  Capital  of  the  Canton,  stauds  on  the  river 
Reuss,  at  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the  lake,  and 
is  divided  by  that  river  into  two  parts  connected  toge- 
ther by  four  bridges.  One  of  these  bridges,  which  is 
covered  over  with  a  wooden  roof,  and  commands  a  fioe 
view  up  the  lake,  is  the  fovouritc  promenade  of  the 
citizens.  Of  the  five  Churches,  the  Cathedral  alone  is 
distinguished  by  the  size  of  its  organ,  which  is  one  ti 
the  finest  in  Europe.  This  little  town  has  two  Public 
Libraries,  and  several  private  Cabinets  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Here,  also;  is  to  be  seen  General  Pfyffer's^toodel 
of  a  large  portion  of  Swisserland,  of  which  copidS,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  have,  been  exhibited  in  England.  Not 
far  from  the  town  may  be  seen  a  Lion,  sculptured  ia 
relief  on  a  rock,  which  was  dedicated,  in  1S20,  as  a 
monument  to  the  Swiss  Guards  massacred  in  the  TuO- 
Icries  in  1792.  The  Town  of  Lucerne  contains  about 
6200  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Papal  Nuncio 
alternately  with  Berne  and  Zurich. 

LUCIA,  SAINT,  is  one  of  that  long  chain  of  Islnuds, 
which,  like  a  circular  fringe,  separates  the  Atlantic 
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LOCK.  '^^  ''"'^y  ^^V'  ^'  ^i**  BatcviM  tfttf, 

.^  And  warns  his  UtUr'd  fleet  to  follow  home : 

LUCtJ*  IVouJ  to  have  so  got  off  with  equal  slakes, 

LBNT^  Where  'twss  a  triumph  not  to  be  o'er-come. 

Dryden,    Aimm  3tlrabili$,  st.  134. 

He  who  sornetimes  Hghts  on  troth,  is  in  the  right  bat  by  chance ; 
nd  I  know  not  whetbift  the  iucMineu  of  th«  McideaC  wilt  excuse  the 
irregularity  of  his  prooeeding*  Xodb. 

latere  is  not  te  the  habitable  globe  so  dif«  a  toroMmt;  [as  marriagv] 
I  feal  it  to  my  soirow ;  the  belttr  iutk  is  his,  who  baa  never  triad  it* 

OUerver,  No.  136, 

Genius  now  and  fben  prodnces  a  ineJkjf  trifle.  We  atfil  read  the 
Dove  of  AnacraoBy  and  ^airow  of  Catullus. 

JohntKnu    lJ\fe  ^f  fValier. 

Those  iucUetM  beings,  being  bom  with  duller  fiwultiasy  oc  stamped 
by  the  hand  of  Nature  with  oddities  either  of  humour  or  of  person, 
seem  to  be  set  up  in  Society  as  butts  for  the  arrows  of  raillery  and 
ridicule.  OftMreer,  No.  84. 

LU'CRE,  •\     Fr.  lucrative^  lucraiif;  R. 

Lu'cBATivE,  I  lucro^  tucrativo ;  Sp.  lucre,  lu- 

Lucri'ferous,  \crativo  ;  Lai.  lucrum^  ea  forma 

Lucri'ferousness,    I  a  lutum,   gud  a  layatum   est 
Xiu'cROUs*  J  lavacrum :  says  Vossius.    It  is 

applied  to, 

Gain,  acquisitloD,  profit,  emolament,  or  advantage. 

Joieghe  id  Crist  and  eicbdwe  ghe  man  defoulid  with  Ittere, 

IVicUf,    Uodiiemit,  p.  100. 

Wbiohe  briogeth  in  pouitee  and  dette 
To  hem,  that  ricbe  were  to  fore, 
The  losse  is  had,  the  lucre  is  lore. 

Oowcr.     Conf.  Am,  book  it.  p.  114. 

Albeit  for  profit  and  lucre  all  things  are  set  Xo  sale,  and  doo  bring 
great  gaines  as  well  to  the  clergie  as  to  thelaitie. 

Boiinahed,     TKe  Conquttt  of  Jreiand,  vd.  vi.  ch.  zlvi.  p.  177* 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  trade  of  merchandise,  being  t!ie  most 
Hcraihey  may  bear  nsnry  at  a  good  rate ;  other  contracts  not  so. 

Bacon,    Eatag  61.  p.  244.     0/  Vtury, 

ITie  grand  thing  tbart  b  like  to  keep  this  experiment  Irom  being  as 
generally  usefuli  as  perhaps  it  will  prove  /ucn/ertufy  is  the  dearocos 
of  sal  armoniack. 
^  Bo^le,     Wwkt,  ToL  iii.  p.  148.    A  new  Frigorijick  Experiment, 

And  if  we  impartially  consider  the  Imcri/eroutneu  (if  I  may  speak 
in  my  Lord  uf  St.  Alban's  style)  of  the  properties  of  things,  and 
their  medical  virtues,  we  shall  flnd^that  we  trample  upon  many 
things,  for  which  wa  should  have  dause  to  kneel,  and  offer  God 
praises^  if  wa  koaw  all  their  qualities  and  uses. 
.  liL    Jb,  Tol.  u.  p.  aO.    TAt  Oi^MAifst  of  Naturai  Phiioiophy. 

Me  (humbler  lot!)  1etl>lameless  blisa engage^ 
Free  from  the  noble  meb*s  ambitious  strife^ 

Free  from  the  muok-worm  miser's  lutrouM  rage, 
In  oalm  contentment's  cottag'd  vale  of  life. 

Gaoper.     The  Tomb  ^  Shaktpeare, 

I  believe  every  man  has  found  in  pbysidans  great  liberality  and 
digni^  of  sentiment,  very  prompt  effusion  of  beneficence,  and  will- 
ingness to  exert  a  lucrative  art  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre* 

JoAnton,    The  Idfe  of  Garth. 

LUCUBRA'TION,  )      Lat.  lucubraiio,  from  lucw 
Luoubra'tory.  I  brctrBf  ahtm;  to  do  any  thin^, 

to  study  by  the  light  {luce)  of  a  lamp.     The  word  i» 
applied,  generally,  without  referetice  to  the  time,  to 
Meditation,  reflections,  study. 

The  meerest  trifles  I  ever  wrote  are  serious  philosophical  lucubra' 
iions^  io  comparison  to  what  I  now  busy  myself  about. 

Sufifi  io  Pope,  Aug.  28,  1731. 

You  must  have  a  dish  of  coffee,  and  a  solitary  candle  at  your 
aide,  to  writ*  an  epistie  luathratorf  to  your  friend. 

Popck 

LUCULENT,  Lat.  lucuUntus ;  proprii  dicitur  lu- 
culentus  focus,  aut  caminus ;  quasi  luce  plants  ;  sed 
/i€ra(f)opiKW9  ad  oraiioncm  et  alia  traiisfertur,    Vossius. 

Enlightened,  bright,  clear. 


Tbc7  [AbynjiM,  iBcAdMte,  tnd  AbM  dKmdfil}  am  i^aiaift  tW  Lrrr 

obstinate  incrednlitie  of  the  Jewes,  the  most  imcalaU  tfntimnniwtlait  i  lht 

Christian  religion  hath.  *'^*' 

Hooker.    Kedmailiealt  Politie,  book  r.  sec.  40.  kL  209.  ^^ 

Search  the  ancient  records  of  time,  looke  what  hath  happened  hj  C&OU 

the  space  of  these  niteene  hundred  yncn,  sea  if  all  thtngt  to  tins  \^^ 

effect  be  net  tttoulmt  and  daem.  ^^ 

JA.    A.  baek  V.  sea.  76.  foL  408. 


Speaking  of  his  [Orid's]  ilfe taaiM3»Aas<t  (Scaaigar  says;)  Books 
daaerving  a  mora  forUinate  author ;  that  from  his-  last  hand  Ihcy 
raigirt  have  had  their  perfection :  which  he  btmself  bewailcth  in 
luculertt  verses.  Sxndgt.     (hnd  Dtfknded,  cb.  i. 

LUBGERSHALL,  Litggeiu3haxl,  or  Lurgbu* 
BALL,  a  small  Borough  in  VTilCshire,  on  the  borders  of 
Hants,  near  Chute  Forest.  It  is  a  Borough  by  pre- 
scription, having  returned  two  Members  to  Parliament, 
wilh  a  few  interruptions,  since  (he  reign  of  Edward  L 
The  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
a  residence  of  the  Saxon  Kings ;  at  present  the  sole 
vouchers  for  its  former  consequence  are  the  nnns  of  a 
Norman  Castle.  Within  its  walls  the  Empress  Maod 
sheltered  herself  in  1141,  and  they  were  probably  dis- 
mantled as  early  ds  the  time  of  the  1st  Edward,  wlien 
much  similar  devastaUon  was  committed  Ihtougfaont 
the  Kingdom.  Leland,  who  wrote  in  the  reig^n  of 
Henry  VIII.,  thus  mentions  it  in  his  Itinerary,  **  Lug- 
gershauU  sumtyme  a  castle  in  Wiltshire,  10  miles  fmm 
Marleborow,  and  a  4  miles  from  Andover,  almoste  in  the 
way  betwixt.  The  Castell  stoode  in  a  Parke  now  dene 
downe.  There  is  of  later  times  a  pratie  lodge  made  by 
the  mines  of  it  and  longgethe  to  the  King."  The 
Church  is  a  plain  building,  with  a  nave,  transept,  chanoel, 
and  Western  tower.  The  Living  is  a  Rectory.  Popu- 
lation, in  1820,  47f.  Distant  15  miles  N.  E.  from 
Salisbury,  70  W.  from  London. 

LUDIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pofyan* 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Rosacete,  Gene- 
ric character :  calyx  four  to  seven  parted ;  corolla 
none  ;  style  thtee  and  four  cleft,  berry  dry,  one-celled, 
many-seeded. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  Islands  of  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon. 

Fr.  ludicre,  ludi/tcatotre ;  It 
ludijicare,  -cazione  ;  Lat  ludicer, 
veltudicrus^  from  lud-ere,  to  sport 
or  play. 

Playful,  sportive,  and,  conse- 
quently, laughable  or  ridiculous. 

Ludijication,  playfulness,  (in  mockery  or  b^^ing ;) 

and  consequently,  trifling,  mockery,  deception. 

To  see  the  buffoonery  or  action  correspond  so  tmdicrovslf  will)  tae 
muslck.  DrummomL     TYtnelt,  p.  52. 

The  ludicroutfifu  and  fugititeoess  of  our  wanton  reason  n^t 
otherwise  find  oat  many  staiting^ioles. 

iV#re.    AnL  Offt^M  Uiolairf^  cb.  i 

Some  ludier&Ui  ecboolmeo  hwe  put  the  cue,  thai  if  an  aaae  woe 
placed  between  two  buodlet  of  hay,  which  afieded  bb  eenaea  eqa^y 
OB  each  side,  and  tempted  him  in  the  very  same  degree,  wbeiber  it 
would  be  possible  for  him  to  eat  either. 

Specttdor,  No.  191. 

But  most  of  all  those  exhortations  ludicrous  which  are  gromded 
on  the  law,  if  the  matter  be  uttcrlv  impossible ;  for  esbortitHiiis 
oarry  the  appearance  of  a  teriouB  ana  cbaritaUe  inteatioa,  aod  tame 
hope  of  prevailing. 

JVhiiby,     Five  Points,  8fC,  disc.  Z.  ch.  xi.  sec  4.  p.  211. 

In  the  sacraments  of  the  churob  there  is  nothing  enptj  (or  rain), 
nothing  ludificatorff. 

Barrow.     IfbrkSf  voUiii.  fol.  450.    Stmton  39. 

[The  lords]  swear  by  the  holy  altar  to  be  rerenged  for  this  ImJif- 
cation  and  injurious  dealing. 

Soktr.    Aivy  •^«Aii>  ''*«"»  1-1^ 


LU'DrCROUS, 

Lu'dicrously, 

Liv'dicroubness, 

Ludifica'tion, 

LuDlVlCATORY. 
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And  we  here  have  got  at  do^' 

Best  of  all  tho  wetteni  bread, 
Which  though  whelpe  shall  lug  their  hog<| 

Till  they  make  their  ears  to  bleed, 

Dratfton.    Tke  SAepkenFt  Sirena, 

When  with  the  Utggage  nich  aslagg'd  behiod. 
And  that  were  set  the  carriages  to  keep 

^Gainst  God  and  Moses  grievously  repin'd, 
Wanting  a  little  sostenance  and  sleep. 

Id,    Mote$  Hit  Birth  mtd  Jliirmeie$> 

My  lumber  and  iuggage  may  be  here  on  earth ;  but  my  treasure  is 
aboTe.  UaiL    ff^ilf>voLiii.  p.  451.    SoidofmghJ. 


Whose  pleasure  is  to  see  a  strumpet  tear 
A  cynif^s  beard^  and  iug  him  by  the  hair. 

Drgdern,    Persim, 


Saiirel. 


Mid.  Pro  given  to  understand  that  you  are  all  in  a  pother  here^ 
Disputing  whether  Pan  or  Pol  shall  play  to  you  another  year. 
Dare  you  think  your  clumsy  lugt  so  proper  to  decide,  as 
The  delicate  ears  of  Justice  Midas  ? 

MidoB,  act  ii.  sc.  5. 


Physic  and  dirinity, 


To  the  surprise  of  all  beholders, 

Are  Atgg'd  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders. 

CkurekUl.     The  QlUti,  book  iv. 

LUGUBRIOUS,  Fr.  lugubre;  IL  hnd  Sp.  luguhre  ; 
Lat.  Ivguhrii^  from  lug-^e^  to  mourn.    As  the  Fr. 

"  Doleful,  mourning,  mournful,  sorrowful,  wailing, 
funeral."     Cotgrave. 

Act  no  passionate,  htguhrwtt,  tragical  part,  whatever  secular  pro- 
vocation cross  us  on  the  stage. 

Hammond.     fFork*,  vol.  iv.  foU  546.     The  Paiior*$  MqUo» 

Mosi  of  them  represent  devout  iugubnout  events,  the  most  gloomy 
of  which,  such  as  flagellation  and  crucifiction,  have  been  chosen  by 
the  king  to  adorn  bis  bed  chamber. 

Spain,  let.  41.  p.  379. 


LUHEA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  PcHyadd- 
pkla^  order  Polyandria^  natural  order  Malvacea.  Ge- 
neric character:  calyx  double,  the  outer  nine-leaved, 
inner  five-clefl ;  corolla,  petals  five,  longer  than  the 
calyx,  crenate ;  nectaries  five,  pencil-shaped ;  filaments 
hairy,  united  into  five  bundles  at  their  base ;  capsule 
five-celled,  seeds  winged. 

One  species,  £,.  tpeciosa^  a  tree  with  large  white 
flowers,  native  of  Caraccas. 

LUING,  an  Island  on  the  coast  of  Argyllshire,  and 
the  chief  of  a  group,  generally  known  as  the  Slate 
Islands.  This  little  archipelago  is  extolled  by  Dr. 
Macculloch  for  the  variety  and  romantic  character  of  the 
scenery  it  presents.  It  is,  however,  but  little  visited  by 
travellers,  not  only  on  account  of  its  remoteness,  but 
also  from  the  difficulty  of  navigating  channels  in 
which  the  tides  are  extremely  irregular  and  irre- 
sistibly violent  Luing  itself  is  a  long,  ridgy  hill, 
without  any  picturesque  beauty,  but  as  a  station 
whence  fine  scenery  may  be  viewed,  it  is  un- 
equalled. A  number  of  brilliant  and  tortuous  chan- 
nels may  be  seen  from  it,  relieved  by  bold  and  intricate 
shores,  towards  the  North  the  blue  mountains  of  Mull 
and  Morven,  close  the  distance ;  on  the  West  are  the 
bold  outlines  of  Scarba  and  Jura,  and  all  the  confusion 
of  the  outer  channel ;  while  on  the  East  lies  the  coast 
of^  Knapdale  and  Lorn,  richly  wooded  and  diversified 
with  rocky  clifis  and  cultivation.  On  Luing  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  round  forts,  built  with  loose  stones, 
which  are  so  oflen  met  with  in  the  Islands ;  it  is  of  an 
oval  form,  being  20  yards  in  the  longest  and  16  in  the 
least  diameter.  On  Torsa,  which  is  a  bare  and  green 
Island,  is  an  old  castle,  called  the  Castle  of  Dogs, 
said  to  have  been  a  hunting  seat  of  the  McDonalds ; 
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of  thifl  ediAce  there  remun  two  square  'lowers,  united  luikg. 
with  a  circular  flanking  defence,  the  whole  standing  on 
the  brow  of  a  steep  rock.     Torsa,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  long,  is  united  to  Luing  at  low  water.    The  slate  of 
which  it  is  composed  is  of  so  soft  a  consistence,  that  the 
whole  Island  may  be  considered  as  a  quarry  of  black 
chalk.    Luing,  6eil,  and  the  little  Island  of  Eysdill, 
being  formed  in  a  great  measure  of  slate,  are  the  seats 
of  a  manufacture  of  long  standing,   which  supplies 
the  demand  of  almost  all  Scotland  for  that  article.     At 
ISysdill  is  a  considerable  village,  with  a  kind  of  port  for  Bjk&l 
coasting  sloops.    At  Mill  Bay,  in  Luing.  is  another 
village.    The  whole  country  is  populous,  and  presents  a 
gratifying  picture  of  activity  and  cultivation,  forming  a 
spectacle  doubly  engaging  when  contrasted  with  the  bare 
lieaths  of  Jura  and  rude  pastures  of  Kintyre^    The 
Island  of  Shuna,  three  miles  in  length,  difiers  in  ap-  gbik 
pearance  from  the  rest,  being  rocky,  rude,  and  uneven, 
but  covered  with  low  trees  and  brushwood,  so  beauti- 
fully disposed  by  Nature  as  to  give  the  whole  the  air  of 
an  ornamental  park.     Sdl  is  the  most  extensive  and  Sdl 
varied  of  the  Islands  ;  on  the  North  it  presents  a  bold 
precipice  to  the  sea,  but  the  rest  of  the  Island  has  an 
undulating  surface  well  wooded  and  fertile ;  it  is  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  main  land  of  Argyllshire  by  a  strait  three 
miles  in  length,  and  which,  fh>m  the  narrowness  of  its 
winding  course*  has  the  appearance  of  an  Alpine  river; 
for  two  miles  it  is  not  above  200  yards  wide,  and  for 
the  last  half  mile  its  breadth  does  not  exceed  50  or  60 
yards ;  here  a  bridge  is  thrown  across,  which  connects 
the  Island  with  the  main.     The  coast  on  both  sides  of 
the  strait  is  beautifully  variegated  with  oak  woods,  deep 
creeks,  and  cultivated  fields ;  the  country  oflering  eveiy 
where  proofs  of  industry,  opulence,  and  taste. 
Macculloch,  JVestern  Ides,  1824,  vol,  ii. 
LUKE-WARM,  ^     A.  S.  wlac,  tepidtu,  (horn  tolae- 
LuKE-wARMNEss,  >mn,  to  warm.)     Sometimes  by 
Lew.  J  pleonasm  is  written  W«c-«Mirm, 

whence  our  luke-watm.  Lye.  And  Tooke  says,  the 
A.  S.  vUac  (our  lukt)  is  the  past  participle  of  wHac^ian^ 
to  warm  or  make  warm  :  and  /etr,  iji  A.  S.  hOw^  hleam, 
is  the  past  participle  of  hUw-an,  ideow-an^  to  warm,  to 
cherish  :  to  say— -/t/Are,  or  lew-warm^  is  merely  saying 
warm-warm ;  he  asserts,  however,  that  it  is  a  modern 
pleonasm,  and  Lye  produces  no  instance  of  ancient 
usage. 

As  applied  met.,  with  little  warmth  ;  coo) ;  witfaoot 
ardour  or  zeal. 

But  for  thou  art  /eatfr,  and  neither  coold  neither  hoo^  I  acU 
bigynoe  to  cast  thee  out  of  my  mouthe. 

Wici^.    ^p^ceiKiptf  ck.  VL 

God  laid  ia  thapoctlips  vnto  the  chorche  of  Loadice.  Tboa  arte 
neyther  bote  nor  cold  but  iukcwarme.  I  would  thott  were  coldi 
y*  thou  mighteste  waxe  warme. 

Sir  Tkomat  Mart,    Workei,  fol.  89.  A  Tre&HM  9pm  W(tr4m  ^B^ 
Scripiurt, 


There  lav  upon  the  gns 
A  dreary  come,  whose  life  away  did  pas, 

All  wallowed  io  his  own  yet  AiAe-Mwraie  blood. 

Spemur.    Fmerie  Queene,  book  i.  caa.  9. 

For  io  the  evangelical  juitice,  between  the  natural,  or  legal  good 
or  evil  there  ia  a  medium  or  a  third,  which  of  itaelf  and  by  the  ac- 
counts uf  the  law  was  not  evil,  but  in  the  accounts  of  tke  evangelical 
righteousness  is  a  very  great  one ;  that  is,  iukoMtrmmewt,  or  a  col^ 
tame,  iudiflerent,  unacUve  religion. 

Tttglor.    Poiemicai  DUeomneB,  fol.  673.     0/  HtpemimMe,  ch.  v. 
sec  4.  fol.  47. 

But  thouj  Patrodus,  act  a  friendly  part, 
Lead  to  my  ships,  and  draw  this' deadly  dart; 
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With  hciliog  bdnu  the  ragiog  smut  allay. 

Pope,    Homer,    Siad,  book  xi. 


r 


Having  icarco  any  rDames]  for  the  maoy  degrees  of  coldoeas,  that 
my  be  conceived  to  be  iDtermediate,  betwixt  Mteworwrneu  and  the 
freeiiog  degree  of  cold. 
JBoy/^.    Wwk$^  ToL  ii.  p.  490.    J)^fki€mae$  9/  fVtaiker^OUmn, 

Devotion,  when  iukewarm,  U  undevoat ; 

But  when  it  glows,  its  heat  is  struck  to  heaven. 

Toungr,     Tke  CompUtmi.    Nigki  4. 

LULL,  v.")      BJoUenJuUen^tnuiaaretnumerotnon 

Lull,  n.     >oer60  eanere^  ionum  imUari.    Kilian. 

Lu'llahy.  J  Sw.  lulia^  eanere  ;  to  sin^,  in  a  manner 
to  invite  children  to  sleep.  Ihre.  To  lull  may  be  the 
same  word  as  loU  ;  children  are  placed  lolling  upon  the 
arms  or  lap  of  those  who  lull  them  to  sleep ;  and  who 
accompany  their  song /u2^  baby^  lullaby^  with  a  gentle, 
soothing  motion.  The  Lat.  laHare^  from  the  6r. 
XaXcAv,  had  the  same  usage,  and  is  considered  by  Vos- 
sius  to  be  formed  from  the  sound. 

To  soothe,  to  compose  (to  sleep,)  to  soothe,  to  as- 
suage, to  calm. 

For  the  changes  that  are  rung  upon  lull,  luUy,  lully 
by^  see  The  Mother's  Lullaby  in  Ilit8on*s  Ancient  Songs. 

Ho  iuHHh  hire,  he  kisseth  hire  ful  oft. 

Chtmoer,     Tfte  Merektmitt  Ttie,  v.  9697. 

And  in  hire  bame  Hits  Ittel  child  she  leid, 
With  ful  sad  face,  and  gan  the  childe  to  blisse. 
And  /adMit^aiid  after  gan  it  kisse. 

Id.    The  CierAeg  Tttte,  v.  8429. 

.  Thus  done  the  talesi  to  bed  they  creep, 
By  whisperiog  winds  soon  hUCd  to  sleep. 

MUion,    VJUtgrOflUS. 

Whiles  hounds  and  homes,  and  sweet  melodioos  birds 

Be  vnto  vs,  as  is  a  nurse's  song 

Of  hdlabif  to  bring  her  babe  a  sleepe. 

SAaktpeare,    TY/m  Attdronicm^  fol.  73. 

Slav  but  a  little*  till  the  tempMt  cease. 
And  the  loud  winds  are  iuWd  iuto  a  peace. 

Dryden,    Ovid,    Epitiie  7. 

H«r  cradle  was  rooked  to  the  iambic  measure^  and  she  was  iuiled 
to  sleep  by  singing  to  her  an  ode  of  Horace. 

Obterver,  No.  109.   / 

Lbon.  Mv  lord,  your  stay  was  long,  and  yonder  Mi 
Of  falling  waters  tempted  me  to  rest, 
Dispirited  with  noon*s  excessive  heat 

Youmg.     T%e  Revengt,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

Vossius  is  most  probably  right  in  his  derivation,  and 
Lullaby  then,  as  Mr.  Douce  has  stated,  (O&r.  on  Shak' 
speare^  ii.  111.)  will  be  a  compound  of /u//y  from  laXJl^ 
and  fra6y.  Persius,  indeed,  has  shown  in  two  lines  how 
closely  the  nursery  dialect  approaches  to  the  long- 
desired  universal  Language. 


rtgum  pttent  psppait  MMKAan 
PoBcitf  ei  irattu  wuimmtB  lallare  recuMs. 

(iii.  18.) 

In  Greek  we  find  srav-rae,  fuiftpa^  XoKiA^^  in  Latin 
fnamma,  tata,  lallare^  in  French  papa,  maman,  la^  la, 
and  so  on  through  numerous  other  Tongues,  because  all 
these  are  simple  sounds,  easily  accommodated  to  the 
or^ns  of  a  child  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  speech.  The 
Romans,  who  deified  every  thing,  framed  a  God  to  in- 
spire Lullabies,  as  Turnebus  (AdversariOt  xviii.  34.) 
would  persuade  us  is  proved  by  the  following  passage 
in  Aiisoiiius.  The  Bard  is  despatching  his  Poems  to 
his  friend  Probus,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  his  son, 
at  that  time  in  his  cradle,  may  early  profit  by  them. 


'.  zri.  88. 


Fht  Jiotadomm  Rowudi 
Nuiricu  itder  iemmaia, 
LaUique  §omni/eroi  modo9 
Sueicai  periiU  fabuiit 
Simuijocari  et  diweert. 


But  surely  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  here  for  believing 
that  Ausonius  intended  any  personification,  and  LaUi 
may  be  no  more  than  Lullubies.  We  cannot  resist  a 
citation  of  one  of  the  many  notable  wise  sayings  of 
the  commentators  upon  this  passage.  Accursius  does 
not  object  to  reading  LULL  Nuper  enim  non  in  Pan- 
nonid  solum,  atque  adeo  apud  septentrionales  plerumque 
populosy  verum  etiam  ultra  Sauromatas^  non  sine  admi- 
ratione  audivimus  ad  suadendum  more  nutricio  infantir 
bus  somnum  did,  Li  lu,  Ii  lu  turn  et  La  lu,  la  lu,  et  la 
la,  quod  nostrates  fere  Nanna,  Nanna»  et  Ninna,  Ninna, 
etiam  mord  quddam  vocem  suspendenies  passim  dicere 
consueverunt.  Movit  porro  nos  majori  qu&dam  admi- 
ratione,  quod  infantes  ipsi  el  horriduli  et  sordiduli^ 
vix  dum  fari  incipientes,  mammam  atque  tatam  Ltt* 
link  bedbuUunt,  ipsis  quoque  Matribus  non  intelUcti. 
Utvideri  posrint  tt  hm  quoque  voces  naturales  magis 
quam  arbitraria,  Foote  has  scarcely  exceeded  this 
simplicity,  when  he  makes  one  of  his  characters  express 
her  surprise  to  hear  mere  infants  at  Calais,  quite  babies 
as  she  may  say,  sputter  French  more  glibly  than  an 
English  Boarding-school  Miss  who  has  had  a  French 
master  for  five  years  together. 

Scaliger,  as  usual,  writes  with  as  much  wisdom  as  the 
subject  will  admit.  He  does  not  consider  Lallus  to  be 
a  Deity.  LaUus  est  KarapavKaKiCfion  nutricum,  hoc  est 
fimnia  nutricum  qua  pueris  inducunt  somnos^  subinde 
hoe  repetendo,  Lalla,  Lalla ;  quod  et  mtUtis  locis  etitrni" 
num  hodie  faciunt — unde  lallare  pueri  dicebaniur  cum 
hdc  cantiutmuld  somno  decUnant  oculos.  If  Scaliger, 
as  he  seems  to  do,  here  refers  to  the  passage  above 
cited  from  Persius,  he  scarcely  takes  a  correct  view  of  it ; 
its  construction  is  rather  iratus  recusas  ro  lallare  mam* 
mm,  you  pettishly  refuse  (to  listen  to)  the  Lullaby  of  the 
nurse;  but  Scaliger  attributes  lallare  to  the  children 
when  it  really  belongs  to  the  nurses.  He  continues, 
Gnece  Ka-rafiavKokil^eaBat,  Dicunt  et  Italm  et  Aqui- 
tana  mamma  seu  nutrices  pro  eodem,  Nina,  Nina,  quod 
et  Graxas  quoque  factitiuse  indicio  est  Nania  Ula, 
qum  inde  vocabatur  put'ytov,  Hesychius,  vvyviop,  ^xt 
roi9  waiBiotf  KtiTafiavKaXMfUifoit  ijiael  XarfeeOeu,  ofioiwv 
Kol,  to'  tfvyvtoi.  Ergo  Lallus  et  vvuvios  et  KarafiavKO" 
Xi^/ftoe  idem.  Inde  patet  qtusre  Ausonius  somniferos 
dicdl.  How  was  it  that  all  this  learned  trifling  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  Scriblerus  club  ? 

Mr.  Douce,  in  the  amusing  Note  to  which  we  have 
referred  above,  states  that  the  Welsh  appear  to  have 
been  famous  for  these  infantine  songs,  as  is  proved 
by  the  following  passage  from  Jones's  Arte  and  Science 
of  preserving  Bodie  and  Soule,  1579.  '*Tbe  best 
nurses,  but  especially  the  trim  and  skilfuU  Welsh  women, 
doe  use  to  sing  some  preaty  souets,  wherwith  their 
copious  Tong  is  plentifully  stoared  of  divers  pretie 
tunes  and  pleasaunt  ditties,  that  tlie  children  disquieted 
might  be  brought  to  reste :  but  translated  never  so  well 
they  want  their  grace  in  Englishe,  for  lack  of  proper 
words,  so  that  I  will  omit  them,  as  I  wishe  they  would 
theire  lascivious  Dymes,  wanton  Lullies,  and  amorous 
Englins."  Here  LuUy  is  plainly  distinguished  from 
Lullaby,  and  means  some  sort  of  Love  song,  as  Dymes 
must  do  also.     Englin  is  probably  from  Enghle,  to  coax^ 
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~^  be  known ;  otherwise,  hj  the  County.     Two  Justices 
h&vinfT  called  in  the  wsistHnce  of  a  medical  man  may 
examine  into  the  state  of  mind  of  a  penon  supposed  to 
be  insane,  and  if  they  tliink  that  he  is  insane,  they  may 
direct  him  to  be  conveyed  to  the  County  Anytum,  un- 
less some  friend  or  relation  he  willing  to  take  charffe 
of  him.     The  County  Asylum  is  primarily  intended  for 
the  reception  of  paupers,  but,  if  ihere  be  room,  |jerson» 
who  are  capable  of  payinir   for  themselves  may  be  ad- 
mitted.    The  Viiiiiors  fix  what  such  patients  ought  to 
pay,  and  are  not  restricted  to  any  particular  amount. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  may, 
whenever  he  thinks  fit,  direct  a  medical,  or  any  other 
person,  to  inspect  a  County  Asylum,  and  to  report  the 
result  of  such  inspection, 
lie        The   Statute    9  George  IV.   c.  41,     (altered    and 
*•      amended  in  some  few  particulars  by  Statute  10  George 
IV.  c.  18,)    was  passed  principally  for  the  regulation 
of  private  mad-houses,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  houses 
where  two  or  more  insane  persons  are  confined,  other 
than  CountyAsylums,  Hospitals  supported  by  voluntary 
contribution,  and  places  where  the  poorer  patients  are 
maintained  out  of  the  money  which  the  more  affluent 
patients  pay  beyond  what  is   required  for   their  own 
maintenance.     These  three  descriptions  of  houses  are, 
however,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  so  far  as 
they  lelste  to  certificates  of  admission,  to  vii)  its  lions,  and 
to  the  transmission  of  the  names  of  the  patients  to  the 
Secretary  of  Slate.     The   following  -  are    the   principal 
provisions  of  this  Statute.     The  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  appmnta  fifteen  Commissioners 
(five  of  whom  must  be  Physicians)  for  licensing  and 
visiting  the  mad-houses  within  the  Cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  and  seven  miles  thereof,  and  within  the 
County  of  Middlesei.     Houses  lying  without  this  dis- 
trict arc  licensed  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  in  QuarlerSessions  assembled,  who  appoint  three 
Justices  and  one  or  more  Physician  or  Apothecary  to 
act  as  Visitors.     No  Commissioner  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,   and  no  Justice  of  the  Peace  who 
acts  in  granting  a  license,  may  be  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  in  keeping  a  house  for  the  reception  of  insane 
persons.     Every  person  who   intends  to    apply  for  a 
license  must  give  notice  of  his  intention  fourteen  days 
before  he  makes  the  application  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  must  send  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Commissioners  or  to 
the  Clerk   of  the  Peace,  as  the  ease  may  be,  a  plan  of 
the  house  for  which  the  license  is  required,  with  a  de- 
KCription  of  its  situation,  and  a  statement  of  the  greatest 
number  of  patients  proposed  to  be  received.     The  li- 
censes   must  be  renewed    every  year.    They  may  be 
revoked  at  any  time  by  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  the 
recommendation  oftheCommissioners  or  Visitors.  If  the 
Commissioners  or  Justices  refuse  to  renew  a  license,  the 
old  license  remains  in  force  until  the  Secretary  of  State 
signify  his  approbation  of  such  refusal.     It  is  a  misde- 
meanour either  to  keep  a  house  without  a  license,  or 
in  a  house  properly  licensed  to  attempt  to  conceal  a 
patient  therein  confined  from  the  sight,  knowledge,  or 
inspection  of  the  persons  duly  authorized  to  visit.     The 
licensed   houses  are  to  be  visited  by  day  at  least  four 
times  in  every  year,  and  upon  information  of  malprac- 
tices taking  place  there,  they  may  be  visited  by  nighL 
The  Commissioners  and  Visitors  are  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  specifying  the  number 
of  the  licensed  houses  in  their  districts,  and  the  names 
VOL.  xsiy. 


or  the  Secretary  of  State  may  order  the  inspection  of  a 
patient  under  the  care  of  his  friends  or  relations. 

The  certificate  necessary  to  procure  the  admission  of  ^ 
a  patient  into  a  licensed  house  must  be  signed  by  two 
medical  men  who  have  separately  visited  and  personally 
examined  the  patient ;  and  if  it  be  impossible  to  pro- 
cure the  attendance  of  two  medical  men,  the  special 
circumstances  must  be  stated  in  the  certificate,  and  then 
the  patient  must  be  examined  by  a  second  medical  man 
within  seven  days  after  his  admission.  No  medical 
man  may  sign  a  certificate  for  a  house  of  which  he  is 
either  in  whole  or  in  part  a  proprietor,  or  where  he  is 
the  regular  professional  attendant. 

LU'NAR,    1       Ft. /unoire;  li-lunan;  Sp.lunar; 

Lir'NART,        I  Lat.  lunaru,  from  luna,  the   moon. 

Li/NATEn,     I  Lvna,  (qumi  lucina,  a  lucendo)  quod 

Luna'tion,    r  tola  noclu  lucet.     Var,  lib.  iv.     See 

Lt/NET,  I  Vossius. 

LuNEs.  J  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  moon  ;  of  a 
moon-like  form,  a  form  similar  to  that  of  the  moon. 

TH»y  that  hiTt  hereon  reiolved  thit  IhoiB  ye«re  were  but  iMmrf 
yeirs  (lo  wii)  of  >  month  or  lhere»bouli,  or  Egypliin  ye»",  ue 

RabgK     HMery  nf  llif  World,  book  1.  ch.  v.  aee.  S. 
Tat  Gneks  obwrr«d  Iha  tenary  -jttt,  thmt  it,  tweln  rcruluIioM  oF 
the  moon,  3!i4  diyei ;  inil  the  E^plikiu,  uid  miiDf  olbcn,  idheird 
unto  Iha  loliry  accaunt,  thai  ii,  3G&  dayca,  Ihat  ii,  elaiao  lUjc* 
longer. 

Sir  7»ontD»  Broini.     r«/jar  Emmri,  book  iv.  ch.  tU. 
A  sort  of  eras,  which  out  hcralili  ilo  DOl  dream  of;  which  ii  a 
eroas  lunalid  after  thl)  minnEr. 

Bnrni.     Tranl;  (1685,)  p.  54. 
Our  prvdecesMTt  couU  never  hare  balleted  that  there  were  luch 
/uHta  about  »nie  o[  the  plineu,  aa  our  late  peiapecllTei  bata  de- 

Hall.     Work;  lol.  ili.  tec.  ID.  foL  £65.     The  Peace-Maktr. 

Now  wilh  hoi  blood  ihe  froiea  breail  ihe  vrarma, 
And  wilh  itrong  lunar  dewei  conlirmi  her  chtrms. 

Rmn.     iMCBn,  book  tL 
Where  on  tha  lield  ihe  breathleai  com  was  laid, 
Thera  full  the  biiar  beam  ratplendenl  pUy'd  ; 
Asd  ahov'd  each  limb  defbrni'd  wilb  mtvy  «  vound. 

Haole.     JiruKittM  Delinrtd,  booii  TJH. 
Sane  talthfal  janiurin  alraw'd  the  field, 
Futi'n  in  just  raoki  or  wedgei,  limet  or  tqniro, 
Firm  a?  they  iLood. 

ffalli.     Lyric  Poena,  book  ii. 
Ai  a  complete  Imtalimi  concilia  of  about  Iwenly-Dine  dayi  and  an 
half,  and  the  changej  of  Ihe  moon  are  very  Tiiihle,  there  could  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  accammodatlng  them  to  each  other,  or  in  fixing 
vbat  number  of  dan  ahould  be  atlowad  to  a  monlh. 

PricHlg.     Oh  Halorg,  vol.  L  tsc.  lir.  pari  iiL  p.  206. 

LUNARIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  clans  Tetra- 
dynamia,  order  Siliculoia,  natural  order  Cnieifirx. 
Generic  character :  leaves  of  the  calyx  bag  formed, 
coloured ;  pouch  entire,  elliptical,  flatly  compressed ; 
dissepiment  of  the  valves  equal,  parallel,  flat. 

Six  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  Africa.  L.  annua, 
a  native  of  Germany,  is  frequently  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens by  the  name  of  Honaly. 

LUNCH,    1      Minshew  derives  from  Sp.  "  lonja.  a 

Lii'ncheon.  j~ /on;  piece,  a  slice,  a  sliver,  a  good  cut." 
Delpino.  It  is  not  probable  that  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Spanish  for  the  word.  The  origin  is  common  to 
the  two  languages. 

As  applied  to  Ihe  refreshment  between  breakfast  and 
dinner,  luncheon  seems  to  be  corruptly  used  for  nun- 
cAeon,  i.  e.  ttoonthun,  the  refreshment  taken  at  noon,  when 
labourers  dwist  from  work,  to  lAun  the  heat. 
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When  hungry  thou  itood'st  staring,  like  ui>Oft^ 
I  slic'd  the  Junoheon  from  the  barley-loAf. 

Gaif,    The  Shepherd^ i  Week,     Tuetday, 


Boundaries 
and  extent. 


Surface. 


LUNEBURG,  formerly  a  PrincipaUfay  of  Lower 
Saxony,  but  at  pceseDt  a  Provinoe  of  tbe  KingdoiB  «f 
Hanover,  It  was  originally  ao  allodial  estate  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  and  came  at  leng^th  to  be  •eoiMi- 
dered  a  separate  Principalitf .  The  Elbe,  wliioh  here 
aeoeivefi  (he  YeeUe,  the  Ilmenau,  and  the  Seve,  forins  a 
boundary  on  the  North  and  North-Eaat,  dividing  Lune- 
bui^  from  Holirtdn,  Hambuvgh,  and  Lauenburg.  From 
East  to  South  it  is  bounded  by  Meckle»bupg>-Sdiwttin, 
Prussian  Brandeoburi^;,  and  Saxony.  Brunswiek  and 
Hildesheim  Calenberg  form  its  boundary  oo  the  West. 
The  Province  has  ao  extent  of  above  4&00  sguare 
miles. 

Luneburg  is  a  vast  plsdn  of  sand  here  and  .there  in- 
terrupted by  deep  moors  and  forests  of  pine.  Tracts  of 
fertile  loam  occur  but  rarely.  The  marshes,  however, 
near  the  rivers  are  wonderfully  productive.  Those 
near  the  Elbe  and  its  tributary  streams  are  among  the 
most  fruitful  and  populous  districts  of  Germany.  They 
are  better  fitted  however  for  pasture  and  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  garden  vegetables  than  for  tillage.  The  dikes,  con- 
structed to  protect  the  Counti^  from  the  inundations  of 
the  Elbe,  are  ^normouely  expensive.  Ail  the  rivers  of 
Luneburg  flow  either  into  the  Etbe  or  into  tlie  Weser. 
The  high  land  whidi  divides  the  basins  of  these  two 
rivers  is  the  great  aandy  heath  of  Luneburg.  About 
seven-tenths  of  the  whole  Province  are  .a  wild  heath  in- 
capable of  cultivation  ;  little  more  than  an  eighth  is  In 
tillage,  about  a  ninth  part  is  covered  with  wood,  and 
a  twenty-fourth  is  occupied  by  the  productive  river 
lands.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  althongfh 
the  sky  is  seldom  free  from  clouds  ;  fogs  are  frequent 
in  Summer,  when  the  heat  of  the  sandy  plains  is  also 
excessive.    The  severity  of  "Winter  is  often  very  great. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  fertility  of  the  marsh 
lands,  this  Province  does  not  produce  sufficient  corn 
for  its  scanty  population.  The  poorer  classes  subsist 
chiefly  on  potatoes;  flax  also  is  cultivated  in  large 
quantities ;  the  husbandman  relies  more  on  his  pas- 
tures than  his  tillage ;  the  cattle  are  nvmerons  and  of  a 
good  description.  The  extensive  heaths  are  &vourable 
to  the  rearing  of  bees,  and  many  thousand  hives  are 
annually  sent  to  Luneburg  from  the  neighbouring  Pro« 
vinces  for  summer-feeding  on  the  plains.  The  fisheries 
of  the  Elbe,  the  Ibnenau,  and  the  Aller  are  of  consi- 
derable importance.  The  only  mineral  of  which  the 
Province  can  boast  is  salt,  which  is  found  in  great 
abundance  near  Luneburg  and  Suhxe.  This  article 
forms  the  chief  export  of  the  Country  vrhich  also  sends 
abroad  wool,  linen,  bees-wax,  and  wooden  wares.  But 
internal  traffic  is  much  impeded  by  the  badness  of  the 
roads  arising  from  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil ;  yet  the 
Province  derives  great  advantage  from  the  great  road 
which  conducts  across  it  from  Hamburgh  to  Hanover 
and  Brunswick^  and  the  Towns  of  Luneburg  and  Celle 
carry  on  a  considerable  commission  trade. 
FopulatioD.  The  population  of  this  Province  amounts  to  about 
264,000,  all  of  German  extraction,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  Jews  and  some  Vends,  who  occupy  the  comer 
between  the  Elbe  and  Yeetze,  and  who,  though  they 
have  adopted  the  German  language,  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  names  and  usages.  The  Provincial 
administration  of  Luneburg  is  composed  of  a  Director 
and  eight  Councillors,  two  Treasurers,  and  a  few  De- 
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poties  fiwra  the  chief  'distiiiets.    In  the  dbf  aJaums. 
tratton  it  is  united  with  Hanover. 

Lwnebei^  lihe  chief  tsammei  Htke  Prorinee,  stands  on 
Hhe  Ibnenau,  vrhich  is  navigable  £nm  this  place  to  the 
Elbe  for  vessels  of  small  burden.  The  tonn  has  an  ar 
of  great  antiquity,  the  iiouses  bdng  boilt  afiber  Uie  fiiBhioQ 
«f  "the  sflMient  fVanks,  nnd  the  streets  bditg  cnwbed 
and  extvemely  nanow.  The  chief  curiosity  of  the  pliee 
is  the  Kalkberg,  an  isolated  gypseous  rock  118  feet 
high,  on  which  me  the  vestiges  of  ancient  fovtificatioB. 
Here  also  are  ipiarries,  in  wbioh  is  liMind  the  rare  ad- 
aieral  Boraoite.  The  salt>spriog^  ate  capaUe  of  yieldio; 
£200  tons  of  good  salt  per  iweek.  The  mami&ctaies  of 
liimeburg  are  of  little  importance,  bnt  the  tranaittnde 
between  Brunswick  and  Hanover  is  said  to  empley 
annually  about  70,000  horses,  nnd  is  estimated  ts  pn- 
dnce  15,000,000  of  rix^do^lsacs.  laumtkmg  esntains 
about  11,308  idhabitanto. 

LUNGS,  \      A.  S.  hmffena^   B.  iongkt;  Ger. 

Lu'NCPEn.  J  iimg ;  Sm^lungor;  kbearsanfliiiutf, 
says  luniuB,  te  the  Gr.  nf^gteltfre,  tn  osb.  Wadter 
derives,  wilth  good  reason,  tern  lan^'^eBt  irakantto 
draw,  qteia  tpiritum  attMAitf  becanse  the  hreath  is 
draum  through  them.     See  IidOHrs. 

Some  straight  way  said  (their  iunffm  with  eory  Tret) 
Those  wonton  layes  inductioiis  were  to  'vice. 

And  yerily,  the  lesser  that  the  hu^t  be,  the  swifter  ii  the  bodii 
that  hadi  them.  M&UamL     Pitmen  vol.  i.  cb.  tin 

The  smith  prepares  his  hammer  for  the  stroke, 
While  the  kmg^d  hellows  hmimg  fire  provoke. 

I>rfdm,    JwMmwd,    Tkt  TtuUk  Sttin. 

The  luHgt  are  so  usefal  to  us,  as  to  life  -and  sense,  thit  the  Tttlfir 
tfainlc  osr  breath  is  our  very  life,  and  tbar<VM  bmlbe  «m  osr  Mils 
inm  thence.  i2aj^    0/tk€€retlim,fKik 

Two  [cavities]  called  ventrides,  tend  .out  the  Ueed,«ts.«H  i«« 
the  ivng;  in  the  first  iostanoe ;  Ibeefcher  iotoihe  ansstbcrittes 
letiioned  from  the  hutgi^ 

Ptdejf.    Natw^al  Theology^  ch.  x.  p.  138. 

LUNULINA,  in  ZocUgif^  a  genus  of  Infitfooil 
antnHils,  establi^dsed  by  Bory  StVmcent,  2£mkni^L*^' 
phma,  Bory,  is  the  type.  It  is  Eckindlm  ^cato,  Lyi^ 
TuL  H.  Dan.  pi.  Ixix.  fig.  9. 

LUNULITES,  in  Zooto^,  agows  of  stony  Canb, 
established  by  Lamarck  from  sosoe  fiMsU  sptdec  ibaal 
in  the  Grignon  sand ;  but  a  leoent  i^oes  has  hldy 
been  discovered  by  Capt.  Owen  on  the  coast  of  hSnt^ 

Cftneric  dwractar.  Coral  sftooy,  attached  ts  Gnll 
marine  bodies  often  becoming  iree,  orbicular,  flattnA 
convex  on  one  side  Mui  oaacave  on  the  other,  the  oosyei 
side  covered  with  cells  plaeed  in  radinting  liaei  barn? 
a  groove  between  them,  and  diveiging  groofeseatbe 
under  side. 

The  only  recent  spades  of  the  ^enos  is  L,  Ova^ 
Gray,  Spedlegia  Zoologica,  pi.  iti.  fig.  16.  Laonicl 
has  described  three  fossil  species.  It  is  a  eansus  ftct 
that  together  with  this  LunmlUa  CapC  Owen  dtseovend 
an  Orhilitet  and  Lucina  colmmdlm,  a  coral  and  a  shdl 
that  had  onlv  hitherto  been  finmd  fossil  near  Ptfis. 

LUPERCALIA,  a  Roman  FestiYai,  the  •ngw^ 
vbich  preceded  the  foundation  of  the  Gity^  and  wbii^ 
had  the  singular  fortune  to  outlive  both  P^''^*°' ^'j 
the  Empire  itself.  Evander  the  Arcadian  was  believed 
to  have  erected  an  altar  to  Pan,  on  the  mit  cif  tfait 
which  afterwaids  became  the  Palatine  failL  Tbe  G^ 
of  Shepherds  defended  his  floeks  from  wolves,  {Lupi^^ 
and  on  that  account  the  place  in  whieh  ho  was  owreesp^ 
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LUPEft-    cially  worshipptd  Mcetved  tlm  nana  Luper^  and  his 
CAUA.    Priests  t<hatr  of  Ltipereu    A  tnulilioii  tliat  Romulus  and 
Remus  were  suckled  on  tiiis  spot  by  the  Wolf  gave  it 
additional  sanctHj  in  the  eyes  ci  the  Romans.    The 
Festival  itself,  which  occurred  in  February,  and  the 
reasons- for  thavanouB  cer.ei9oniea  which  accompanied  it, 
are  pleasingly  noticed  by  0\\d,XFatth  ii.  267.)  who  ex- 
plains the  legends  attached  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  goat, 
the  roasting  of  the  victim's  flesh  on  willow  spits,  and 
that  remarkable  outragia  ofdecency  which  was  invested 
with  a.Religioua  cbacacter,  whentha  Baked- Pnests  ran 
through  the  stteeis,,  striking^  ever;  woman  whom  they 
met  with  a  leatheia  tiioag»  and  thua  ooBnaunkaating  to 
them   Uie  bloeaing  of  fecundity.     The  Priests  were 
divided  into  threa  ira*enuliaa«.  (ModaMtdmy  af  which 
the  two  nroet  ancient,  Ula  JMaanianil  QuintUiainh  were 
so  named  from  tiieir  original  Chiefs ;  the  Julii  were  in- 
stituted in  hanaur  of  Jaitfaa  Qmmt  hf  Mark  Aatoay, 
hinisdftfaafivstl^ayMivtift^  the  brattaarkoed^    Itwaa> 
in  that  character  that,  during  his  ConsuUblip„  ha  da* 
scended  into  tha  Fomm  wkara  Caisar  in  hia  tnmophal 
robe  was  seated  in  ih^.Ro8tra.  on  a  golden  Chair  to 
witness  the  Luparoaliao  sports*   Hark  Antony>,  himself 
naked,  at  tha  head  of  Ua  aqnaUy  aakad  and  frantic 
crew,  then>  hanngfied  the  populace,  proffered  a  Crown 
to  Ceesar,  and  but  fiir  liia  iaidignaBt  gioaaa  w^ich  as- 
sailed him  on  all  sides,  would  have  placed  it-  on  the 
Dictator's  head.    It  is  (his  transaction  wfaflch  Cicero 
has  twice  visited,  once  with  deef-maiitbad  indignation, 
a  second  Uma  with  sareaam  too  dosely  bordering  oa  his 
mistaken  facetioosneas.  O^prttohirma  eloquetUusm-tHant^ 
ouim  m  nudM$Ganoionaiu9'f    Quid  h^c  turpius?    Quid 
fisdius!  Qmdmppliciuomnibut'digmUB?   Andagaio* 
Expeolo  doqmntiam  tuam^    Dmrtiuimum  oogfieiiiflMia 
aotifit  tuum :  atte  eliam  apertbiaan  in  diettndo,    JUa 
nunquam  Tmdut  eU  concioiuUmz  touaft  honiai&  sim- 
plieia  pectus  vidimus.     (PhUipp,  iL  34*  4Sw)    It*  waa 
not  till  the  year  496  that  Po^  Geiasiw  aueceadad'  ka 
abolishiag  this  rcmaricable  exkibition.    Tha  Apologia 
which  he  then  found  it  aaeesaavy  to  address  to  kis  floek 
against  tha  Senator  Aadroiaaebus  and  tha  other  Romaoa 
who  persisted  in  celebrating  the  rites»  is  prioted  bf& 
Daronius  (ad  ann.  496  )  fiora  a  MS«  in  tiie  Valioanwand 
the  Holy  Father  argues  in  it,  on  very  safe  groundHt  that 
women  are  not  rendered  prolific  by  a  few  strokes  from 
a  thong  of  goat's  lealheiw    It  appears,  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  aa  if  tha  Eeaet  had  been  nsada  a  doke  for 
much  impurity.     i>ietf»  nMt  nee  CMghmHi  nee  Pa- 
ganit  nlnqxte  perfidi,  muqtmm  Jiddes,  uMipu  corrupti, 
nvMqu^m  tnil^ri,  qm  turn  nfyvmytte  Unere-  nrnipotestu 
quhm  iibi  utmmque  contrartum  ed :   dicite,  inquam 
LuprrcatiorumpaironU  d  re  verd  dwinitatu  ludibria  et 
eantilenarum  tterphtm  dtfhuora,  digni  tnmgidri  vesctniee^ 
et  qui  non  dne  eaudi  sana  capila  nan  hahetU^  digni  haa 
ReHgione  ^m  otffmwitoiMw^  etflagfimrum  vodbus  ode- 
hratur,  videriti^  ipd  quid,  vold$  eabdii  imptmdai  qua 
tantam  moritet  lakem  prnnidmnqm  propomiL     The 
Pope  had  not  read  Li^  witk  aocnrney;  since  he  lefers 
to  the  second  Decade  fbr  as  account  ortfae  Luperced. 

The  Lupercal  of  the  Romans  was  the  AvKOiov  of  the 
Greeks,  and  bore- the  same  meaning.  IMonysfus  Hali- 
camaasensis  states  (i.  32.)  that  Evander  was  advised 
by  Themis  to  raise  this  altar,  and  that  even  at  the  time 
at  which  he  wrote,  duiing  the  Augustan  Age»  the  nature 
of  the  sp^  on  which  ithad  fanen  aiaelad  waa  not  to  be 
conjectured  wiUkm*  diOaaHyt  ^aW«r«rrer  ffe^ovei^  7 
woKmtm,  td»  rowwv  ^»9vn;  ott  account  of  the  continuous 


baiMnga  wid»  wkidi  it  had  been  nnroufldad  1  a  Med-    LUPBI^ 


lection  of  this  passage  might  have  spared  modem  Anti* 
queries  much  beat  and  toil  in  controversies  respecthig 
its  site.  In  subsequent  Chapters  (79,  80.)  he  cites 
Fabius  Pictor  and  iElius  Tubero  for  some  particulars, 
which  Ovid  also  has  recounted,,  concerning  the  origin  of 
certain  rites  observed  in  tha  Luparealian«  Festival. 

LUFEAUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Tetramerou$^  Co- 
leopianmn  insects,  belangiag  to  the  hmkif  Cbgn^Bome" 
lidm,  allied  to  Galeruca^  established  by  GeafllMy. 

Generic  character.  Antennm  as  long  as  the  body, 
composed  of  cylindrical  joints,  two  last  jiMnts  of  tlheir 
maxillary  palpi  of  nearly  equal  length. 

The  type  of  tha  genua  is  I^Jkoiipei^  Olivier^  CoT* 
vol.  iv^pk  i.  fig.  1.  The  Crioceru^flampaii  Fab*  Panzer^ 
pi.  xxxH.  fig.  4,  5. 

LUPfNASTER,  in  Bbtany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Kaddphia;  order  Decandria,  natural  order  Legumi' 
nosa.  Generic  character:  calyx  bell-shaped,  five- 
toothed,  viUoea ;  QoroUa^  standard  large«  oblong-lanceo- 
late^ acnte»  involving  the  parts  of  fructification ;,  wings 
linear,  joined  to  tha  keel ;  keel  hoeked,  entire ;  germea 
oblong,  smooth,  stigma  hirsaie ;  ped  infiated*  as  long 
as  the*  ealyxv  tliree  or  ibnv  seeded; 

One  species,  L,  macmoepkaiutt  natm  of  North  Ame- 
rica.    Pursh. 

LUPiNUS»  in  Botany,  a  menus  of  the  class  Diadd- 
phia,  order  Decandria,  natur^  order  Leguminosa.  Ge- 
neric character:  corolla  two-lipped ;  anthers  five,  oblong, 
and  five  nearly  round ;  pod  coriacaous,  torulose. 

Taient|-ane  apaeioB,  natives  of  both  hemispheres, 
but  chiefly  of  tha  Northem ;  many  sorts  of  Lupines 
have  long  been  cultivated  in  gardeas.  In  the  more 
Sottthem  parts  of  Europe  the  Blue  Lupine  is  cultivated 
as  food  for  cattle,  and  the  seeds  are  boiled  as  an  escu- 
lent vegetable  by  the  poorer  sort  of  inhabitants; 

LURCH,  V.  ']      There  can  be  no  doubt  that  lurk  and 

Lurch,  n»     |  lurch  are  the  same  word,  varying  a 

Lu'Rcaaa*     V4ittla  in  tha  application.    It  has  not 

LmuB*  I  bean  satlsfaoiorily  traced  to  its  origin* 

Lu^RKER.      J  The    D.   loeren,    Ger.   laur^en;   Sw. 

lura,  are  explained  inddian,  omdis  aur^mq  inddictti^ 

limi^  ocidis.  injddiari;  to  lie  in  wait  for,  to  lie  in  wait 

or  watch  with  eyes  and  ears^  with  eyes  askance :  and  in 

ScoAch.  to  loure  is  to  lurk^  t.  &  to  lower  or  orouck 

down. 

To  luroh  or  lurh  is,  (thua,>  to  lie  in  wait  or  watob»  t» 
lie  in  concealment ;  to  huchf  is  alsa  to  leave-  ia  tho' 
lurohi ».  «•  perhepa,  en  Uia  watch  ;  when  further  walch 
ipas  uaelessi  whaa  tha  game  had  fled ;  in  trouble*  daoi- 
ger,  or  difficulty^  to  help  ourselves  as  we  may ;  and  thu& 
further,  to  escape,  when  others  do  or  cannot;  to  gain 
or  win  what  or  when  others  do  not  or  cannot ;  to  carry 
ofi*  the  prize. 

The  Lurdifr  dog  is  a  species  ofthe  Canis  familiaris^ 
partaking  of  the  qualities  both  of  the  terrier  and  the 
greyhound;  there  are  two  varieties,  one  wi4b  longer 
hail  than  the  other.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from 
its  sly,  insidious  mode  of  hunting,  without  barking  or 
seeming  to  regard  its  gan^e  till  it  ia  able  to  seize  it ; 
hence  it  ia  much  employed  by  Poachers. 

O  tottle,  Imrkmg  in  th'M  vofbll  neste, 
Jly  forthout  mioe  herte,  and  let  it  bw?te.  .      ,   . 

Chaucer.     TtuilM  and  Craeide,  book  iv. 

i— 1  taw  in  \J«sUes  t«»pU  »vt 

Dame  Utlen^  iyrkims  Uatentem]  in  a  secret  P^»ce. 

Syrrey.     Virgd,    ^ii««,bookh. 

4h2 


Caua. 
LURCH- 
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LURCH. 
LURB. 


I  myftelf  fiometimM,  l«&uiflg  the  (eaH  of  he&uen  oh  the  left  hand, 
and  hidiog  mine  honoor  in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle :  to  hedge, 
and  to  htrch* 

Shaitpeare.    Merry  Wwtt  of  ffindtor,  fol.  45. 

■  His  papil  age 

Man«entred  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea, 
And  in  the  brunt  of  seuenteene  battailes  sincey 
He  /urcht  all  swords  of  the  garland. 

Jd,     Chrkicmus,  fol.  II. 

Tau.  Well,  Daophnie,  yoa  have  iureh*d  your  friends  of  the  better 
half  of  the  garlaod,  by  concealing  this  part  of  the  plot. 

Hen  JoHsoH.     The  Siienl  ff^oman,  act  v.  sc.  4. 

And  this  facility  we  shall  have  above  our  next  neighbouring  com- 
monwealth (if  we  can  keep  us  from  the  fond  conceit  of  something 
like  a  Duke  of  Venice,  put  lately  into  many  men's  heads  by  some 
one  or  other  suttly  driving  on  under  that  notion  his  owd  ambitious 
ends  to  lurch  a  crown,)  that  our  liberty  shall  not  be  hampered  or 
hover*d  over  by  any  engagement  to  such  a  potent  family  as  the  house 
of  Nassau.  MUton,     fVorAt,  vol.  i.  fol.  595. 

^  Whilest  Nero  thus  lurked  the  senate  assembled  in  counsaile  declare 
him  enimie  of  the  state  and  punishable  more  maiorumy  sending  out  to 
seeke  him  and  bring  him  alioe. 

JiavUe,     Taeilut,  fol.  7.     The  Emde  of  Nero. 

If  this  lawlesse  iurker  had  ever  had  any  taste  of  the  civill  or 
canon  law,  hee  might  have  beene  able  to  construe  thatmaxime.  Quod 
guie  per  aiiumfacit;  pertefacere  videiur, 
BaU,     fForki,  vol.  i.  fol.  714.    The  Honour  of  the  Married  Cler^, 

Tor  Love,  that  litUe  urchin 
About  this  window  lurchmg^ 
Had  slily  fix'd  his  dart. 

SomervHe.    A  dainty  new  Ballad, 

He  held  it  now  no  longer  safe 
To  tarry  the  return  of  Ralph, 
But  rather  leave  him  in  the  lurch, 

Butler.    Hudibratj  part  ii.  can.  3. 
But  lo  !  his  bolder  thefts  some  tradesman  spies, 
Swift  from  his  prey  the  scudding  lurcher  flies. 

Gay,     Trivia,  book  iii. 

Believe  not  every  flattering  knave's  report. 
There's  many  a  reynard  lurking  in  the  court. 

Drtfden,     The  Cock  and  the  Fox. 

It  is  in  corners  of  our  frame  which  seem,  on  a  superficial  view,  to 
have  the  least  connection  with  our  speculative  opinions,  that  the 
aources  of  our  most  dangerous  errors  will  be  found  to  lurk, 
Stewart,     PhUowphical  EuayM,     Preliminary  Ditcourte,  ch.  ii. 
p.  Ixvii. 

LURDANE.     See  LooaD. 

LURE,  V. ")      Ft.  leifrrer ;  It  logorare  ;  D.  loreUy 

Lure,  n.  J  leuren.  The  Ger.  luder,  D.  loeyer,  loeder, 
is  the  bait  with  which  birds  are  lured,  Wachter,  Gesner, 
and  Kilian  derive  from  ludai,  to  invite,  (the  English 
had,)  Skinner  prefers  the  A.  S.  be-hEW-an,  prodere,  to 
betray,  to  ensnare.     See  Allure. 

To  induce  or  attract,  by  some  temptation ;  to  present, 
to  offer  or  hold  out  temptations  ;  to  attract,  to  tempt,  to 
entice. 

He  fojte  come  bj  hem,  &  bryngc  hem  somme  lure, 

R.  Oloucetter,  p.  181. 
Ich  am  nat  lured  wt  love. 

Piert  Plouhman,     Fition,  p.  1 12. 


Faire  Imeine, 


Whose  herte  she  hath  to  her  seruice  lured, 

lAdyate.    The  Story  of  Tfubee,  part  iii.  p.  60l. 

Another  day  he  wol  peraventure 
Aecleimen  thee,  and  bring  thee  to  the  lure, 

Chaucer.    The  Manciplu  Tale,  ▼.  17021. 
Bat  yet  hir  lyketh  not  alight 
Upon  no  lure,  whiche  I  caste. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am,  book  iv.  p.  97. 
And  ray  self  standing  near  one  that  lured  loud  and  shrill,  had 
•nddenly  an  offence,  as  if  somewhat  had  broken,  or  been  dislocated 
n  my  ear.  Bacon.   Natural  History,  Cent.  ii.  sec.  128. 
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And  on  her  shield  a'mermaid  sang  and  plty*d 
Whose  human  beauties  lure  the  wandVing  right 

P.  Fletcher,    The  Purple  hUmd,  cm.  7 
My  faulcon  now  is  sharpe  and  passing  enpUe, 
And  til  she  stoope,  she  must  not  be  full  goi^'d 
For  then  she  neuer  iookes  %-pon  her  lure,         ' 

Shakfpeare.    Taming  of  the  SArw,  fol.  222. 

VLy  luring  is  not  good,  it  liketh  not  thine  eare. 
Fncertttin  Auctort,     The  Louer  for$aheth  hiM  tmiind  hu, 

~— ^-— — A  docile  slave, 

Tam*d  to  the  lure,  and  careful  to  attend 
Her  master's  voice.  Somermk,    FteldSptrtt, 

Bid  the  lur*d  lark,  whom  (angling  nets  surprise, 
On  soaring  pinion  rove  the  spacious  skies. 

Gay.    ZMo«ie,actii.ic2. 
The  lure  of  novelty  and  thint  of  gain. 
Now  points  their  pasaage  o*er  the  midland  miio. 

Broohet.    CoMttantia. 

LURID,  Lat.  luridw,  mpra  modum  paUidw,  pale 
to  an  excess,  a  loro,  i.  e.  crudo  corio,  a  raw  (i.e.  un- 
dressed)  hide. 

Pale  to  excess,  ghastly  pale ;  ghastly. 

There  bolls  of  fate 

Resistless  thunder'd  through  their  yielding  sides; 
Fierce  o'er  their  beauty  blaz'd  the  htrid  flame. 

Thornton.    Brilenm, 

Insatiate  thistles,  tyrants  of  the  plains : 
And  lurid  hemlock  ting*d  with  pois'nous  stains. 
Hart,     Chriet' 9  Parable  of  the  Sower,    htroduetim, 

LURK.     See  Lurch. 

LU'SCIOUS,  *1  Lye  suspects  luteimu  to  be  cor- 
Lu'sciousNEss,  vrupted  from  deUdotu.  Skinner, 
Lush.  j  that  it  is  more  probably  from  the 

Fr.  lousche,  vin  loiische^  thick  or  unsettled  wine ;  sudi 
wines  being  of  exceeding  sweetness.  LiwA,  in  Shik- 
speare»  Henley  asserts  to  mean,  '"rank,"  and  Malone, 
"juicy,  succulent ;"  Golding,  (quoted  by  the  latter.)  in 
his  Ovid,  translates,  turget  et  insolida  est,  {k,  htrba,) 
lush  nndjbggy  is  the  blade. 

Lush  may  be  from  the  A.  S.  lew^  (q,  d.  leuM,)  the 
past  participle  of  hleow-an,  Jbvere,  to  nourish ;  and  thus 
mean,  nourished  ;  and,  consequentially,  full  of  juice  or 
succulence. 

Luscious  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
Delicious  to  an  excess  of  sweetness. 

So  fashioned  a  porch  with  rare  device, 
Archt  over  head  with  an  embracing  vine. 

Whose  bounches  hanging  down  seem'd  to  entice 
All  passers  by  to  taste  their  luihiaue  wine. 

Spenter,    Faerie  Queene,  book  ii.  can.  12.  ttSi 

Where  TiUn  still  unyokes  bis  fiery-hoofed  team 
And  oft  bis  flaming  lockes  in  luscious  nectar  steeps. 

Drayton,     Polg-olbion,  soog  I. 

In  ancient  time,  there  was  a  kind  of  honey,  which  either  of  the 
own  nature,  or  by  art,  would  grow  as  hard  as  sugar,  and  was  ooi  to 
lushiout  as  ours. 

Bacon.    Natural  Hiwiory,  Cent.  ix.  sec  847. 

The  mottled  meadows  then,  new  ramishM  with  the  son, 
Shoot  up  their  spicy  sweets  upon  the  winds  that  ma, 
In  easy  ambling  gales,  and  softly  seem  to  pace. 
That  it  the  longer  might  their  tuscioueneoa  embrace. 

Drayton.     The  Muses'  Elyeium,     Nymphsl^ 

Com.  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  lookcs  I 
How  greene ! 

Shakspeare,     Tempest,  foL  6. 

"  Is  this,"  returns  the  prince,  "for  mirth  a  time? 
When  lawless  gluttons  riot,  mirth's  a  crime ; 
The  luscious  wines  diahonoor*d  loose  their  taste : 
The  song  ii  noise^  and  impious  is  the  feast 

Pope,    Homer,     Odyssey,  book  iii* 


LURE. 
LI'S. 

cioa 
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LinV.     wiDioot  pmiudlice betqiuUed  widi mny  thisg thai Mliqui^ cm bMSt 

of  io  that  kindc.  ^  -,/»•* 

HttkewiU,    jipohgiCf  book  lii.  sec.  3.  fol.  254. 

If  he  Mv«r  learn'd  And  .pmctU*d  on  (ne  /Hie,  ho  will  not  be  able 
-with  them  [his  fingers]  to  make  any  nusick  upon  that  instrument, 
even  afier  he  sees  plainly  and  comprehends  fiiUy  all  that  the  cunning 
Memtt  doth.  Z)»>*y.     €f  ManU  Soul,  ch.  xi.  p.  104. 

O  sir, 

He,  like  to  a  high-stretch'd  iuie-tirhiff,  sqacak'd, 
Tis  iweet  to  talk  of^Eingi. 


The  line  of  Atreas  will  I  aiog ; 
To  Cadmns  will  I  toiwdbe  ttrfaig: 
But,  as  from  atrieg  to  atriog  I  move. 
My  /uie  will  only  aound  of  love. 

Philipt,    Jnaereon,     On  hii  LuU,    Ode  I, 

The  LuTB,  says  Dr.  Bumey,  of  which  hardly  the 
sound  or  shape  is  known  at  present,  was  durh^  the  laat 
two  centuries  the  favourite  ebamber  inatruinent  of  every 
nation  in  £urope.  Saline,  (de  Munca^  xi.  c.  21.  ac- 
cording to  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  (HuLofMumc/u,  444.)  but 
his  reference  is  wrong,)  thinks  it  is  so  called  from  its 
HalieuUct  or  boat-like  form.  Vinoentio  Galilei,  in  his 
Dialogue  on  Music,  II  FranimOt  1583,  asserts  that  this 
instrument  was  invented  by  the  English,  who  still  con- 
tinued to  make  them  in  great  perfection  though  some 
people  of  his  time  preferred  those  manufiictured  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brescia.  Luther  played  very  finely 
on  the  Lute,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
preceding  his  appearance  before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  in 
practisiog  upon  it 

Thomas  Mace  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  9^o,  in 
1676,  published  Mund^s  Monument^  treats  largely  of 
the  Lute  in  the  Second  Part  of  that  Work.  He  states 
that  it  is  an  instrument  little  understood,  on  account  of 
the  shyness  with  which  masters  revealed  its  secrets.; 
and  he  then  proceeds  to  refute  the  ordinary  objections 
to  it,  namely,  that  it  is  Ihe  hardest  instrument  in  the 
World ;  that  it  will  take  up  the  time  of  an  apprentice- 
ship to  play  well  upon  it ;  that  it  makes  young  people 
grow  awry ;  that  one  had  as  good  keep  a  horse  as  a 
Lute  for  cost ;  that  it  is  a  woman's  instrument;  and 
that  it  isout  of  fiksbion.  His  answer  to  the  cost  may 
auffice.  It  is,  that  *^  all  his  life  long  he  never  took 
more  than  live  sbilUags  the  quarter  to  maintain  a  Lute 
with  strings,  nor  for  the  first  stringing  more  than  ten 
shillings."  In  his  directions  how  to  choose  a  good 
Lute,  he  says,  the  most  esteemed  in  his  time  were  those 
made  by  Laux  Mailer,  two  whereof  he  had  seen,  pitiful, 
old,  battered,  cracked  things,  valoed  at  .^100  a  piece, 
one  of  these  was  shown  him  by  Goutier,  (Jacques 
Gouter,)  a  famous  French  Lutanist,  which  the  King 
(Charles  II.)  bad  paid  that  sum  for 4  the  other  was  the 
property  of  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  one  of  Goutier^s  scho- 
lars, who  being  minded  to  dispose  of  it,  made  a  bargain 
with  a  merchant  that  desired  to  have  it  with  him  in  Ym 
travels,  that  on  his  return  he  should  either  pay  Mr.  Jones 
iClOO  as  the  price  of  it,  or  £20  for  his  use  of  it  in  the 
journey.  Afler  a  multiplicity  of  directions  for  ordering 
the  Lute,  and  particulariy  for  taking  off  the  belly,  which 
he  says  is  generally  neoessco'y  once  in  a  year  or  two«  he 
explains  the  methods  of  fingering  and  graces,  «*  one 
whereof,  by  him  called  the  nerve-shake,  he  says  he  was 
not  able  to  make  well,  and  that  for  a  reason  which  wilh 
bis  usual  pleasantry  he  gives  in  these  words  :  •  Some 
there  are,  «od  many  I  have  met  with,  who  have 
such  a  natural  agility  in  their  nerves  and  aptitnde  to 
that  performance,  that  before  they  could  do  any  thing 


else  to  purpoae,  they  would  mal 
And  some  again  can  scarcely  e^ 
by  reason  of  the  nnaptness  of 
action,  but  yet  otherwise  come  to 
my  own  part  have  had  occasion  U 
by  reason  of  which  I  cannot  maki 
Bor  strong ;  yet  by  a  certain  mol 
.gained  such  a  contentious  -shak* 
scholars  will  aric  me  how  they  sh 
I  have  no  better  •answer  for  them 
must  first  break  their  arm  as  I  hi 
•aibly  aiUr  that,  by  practice,  they 
•f  shake.'"    (J(2.  iv.  456.) 

The  Lute  bad  a  series  of  mnsici 
appropriated  to  itself,  called  the 
.great  mystery  was  attached.  It  i 
by  Adrian  le  Roy,  a  Bookseller  ii 
aU  ifutrucHon  pour  aprendre  la 
1570.  The  Lute  simply  construe 
ImU  ;  with  two  necks,  one  of  wh 
notes,  it  becomes  a  T&eor6o,  so  < 
Neapolitans,  who  invented  it,  froi 
mortar  of  that  name  in  which  the 
perfumes.  If  the  strings  of  the 
it  is  called  hn  Arch  Lute. 

LUTJANUS,  from  the  Malay 
In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  b 
Perooida,  order  AeamUncfUr^it 

Generic  character.  Head  bai 
strong,  long,  curved  teeth,  with  a  i 
the  sides  ;  the  preopercule  toothe 

Xr.  Ijuijamu^  Bloch.  Lower  j 
•oide  pointed  and  notched  above 
indistinet,  yellowish,  longitudinal 
near  ^e  caudal  fin,  which  is  sc 
•dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  seal; 
aharp;  binder  part  of  the  dorsf 
front    Native  of  the  Japanese  ec 

L.  BmiOunm,  Schneid.  Boc 
dark  spot  on  the  aaal  -aad  dorsal 
trtices  ^  the  fins  fioidy;  tailscmilu 

L.  A^9heeU»y  Cuv. ;  Alphedes  i 
liroad,  back  arched ;  upper  lip  d 
pectoral  and  ventral  fins  pointer 
interstioes  of  the  rays  of  the  dorsa 
the  anal  and  caudal,  scaly.  Earn 
of  Tranquebar. 

See  Cuvier,  Riqite  Animal; 
Schneider. 

LUTRA,  firom  die  Latin  hihi 
Cnv. ;  OtUr^  Pen.  In  Zoology 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Digitigra 
eider  Sareopkaga,  dlaas  Mamma 

Generic  oharader.  Incisive 
below,  of  which  the  second  outer  i 
times  only  four ;  cuspid  conical,  t 
the  incisive ;  molar  above  five  o 
thme  or  two  conoid  and  cutting,  1 
lacgest  with  a  broad,  internal,  k 
tnkKrcukr;  below,  sis  or  five,  t 
•following  conoid  and  cutting,  the 
with  two  points,  the  last  tubercula 
short  aad  broad;  ears  short;  e; 
haw ;  body  covered  with  long  do 
flattened  horizontally;  legs  shon 
five  on  each  foot,  webbed  ;  claws 

The  animals  belonging  to  thi 
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LUTRA.  by  Linnsus  among  his  Miutdes,  from  which,  howeYer, 
they  are  remarkably  distinguished  by  their  webbed  feet 
and  flattened  tail,  for  which  reasons  they  have  been  formed 
into  a  distinct  genus.  They  are  piscivorous,  and  live 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  of  the  sea. 

L,  Vulgaris,  Storr;  Miutela  LtUra,  Lin.;  Great 
Otter y  Pen.  The  usual  length  of  the  Otter  is  between 
three  and  four  feet,  but  an  instance  is  mentioned  of 
one,  measuring  six  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  having  been  taken  at  Bath  in  1805.  The  shape  of 
the  animal  is  long  and  slender,  very  similar  to  the 
Weasel  and  other  vermiform  animals,  as  they  are  called  ; 
its  forehead  is  very  flat,  and  the  bony,  superciliary  ridges 
not  being  very  strongly  developed  give  the  appearance 
of  an  upward  direction  to  the  eyes ;  the  limbs  are  short, 
broad,  very  muscular,  and  loose  in  their  articulation, 
which  materially  assists  them  in  swimming;  the  feet 
are  also  very  broad  and  webbed,  and  in  the  sole  is  a 
remarkable  pad  of  skin  which  is  called  the  seoi,  and 
affords  the  means  of  tracking  the  Otter  by  the  impres- 
sion it  leaves  in  the  mud ;  the  fur  is  close  and  of  a 
shining,  uniform,  deep  brown,  excepting  two  small,  white 
spots  on  each  side  of  the  nose  and  another  beneath  the 
skin.  They  feed  entirely  on  fish,  to  which  they  are  very 
destructive,  as  they  rarely  devour  further  than  the  vent 
and  leave  the  tail  part  untouched.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, when  fish  is  scarce,  they  leave  their  usual  haunts, 
and,  proceeding  inland  for  some  distance,  destroy  poul- 
try, sucking  pigs,  lambs,  and  even  rabbits.  They  have 
been  occasionally  known  to  feed  on  the  bark  of  trees 
also  and  on  vegetables. 

The  haunts  of  the  Otter  are  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or 
fresh-water  lakes,  where  it  makes  its  burrow  with  the 
entrance  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water ;  it  works  up- 
wards towards  the  surface,  making  several  hoUs  or 
lodges,  so  as  to  secure  a  dry  retreat  in  case  of  a  rising  of 
the  water,  and  iu  the  uppermost  it  pierces  a  small  aper- 
ture for  air,  which  is  carefully  opened  in  the  midst  of  a 
thick  bush  for  the  purpose  of  concealment ;  but  when 
disturbed  it  immediately  takes  to  the  water,  where  by 
swimming  and  diving  it  commonly  makes  its  escape,  as 
it  is  a  very  expert  swimmer^  and  is  commonly  observed  to 
go  against  the  stream.  The  Otter  brings  four  or  five  cubs 
at  a  birth,  about  June,  and  these,  if  taken  young,  may  be 
brought  up,  as  has  been  done,  by  suckling  from  a  bitch, 
and  tamed.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred, 
and  the  Otter  taught  to  fish  for  his  master.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  animal  very  young, 
and  to  feed  it  at  first  carefully  on  young  fish  and  water. 
By  degrees  milk  and  vegetables  are  to  be  mingled  with 
their  food,  and  the  quantity  of  fish  diminished  ;  bread 
is  then  to  be  added,  the  fish  to  be  withdrawn  till  the 
animal  is  entirely  fed  upon  bread,  on  which  it  thrives 
well.  These  preliminaries  having  been  got  over,  it  is 
next  to  be  instructed  in  its  future  avocation  ;  with  this 
view  it  is  first  taught  to  fetch  and  carry  like  a  dog ;  a 
truss  of  leather  stuffed  with  wool  in  shape  like  a  fish 
being  given  to  it,  it  must  be  made  to  drop  at  command, 
and  when  thrown  to  a  distance  to  fetch  it :  it  is  then 
taught  to  fetch  a  dead  fish  out  of  the  water,  and  sub- 
sequently living  fish,  which  being  perfected  in,  it  be- 
comes a  very  valuable  acquisition  to  its  master,  fully 
compensating  the  pains  and  patience  bestowed  on  its 
education,  as  it  will  maintain  a  whole  family  by  the 
produce  of  its  labour.  Daniel,  in  his  Rural  Sports, 
mentions  several  instances  of  training  Otters  to  fish, 
one  of  which  is  the  following :  James  Campbell,  near 


Inverness,  had  a  tame  Otter,  which  was  freqaently  Lnut 
employed  in  fLshing,  and  would  take  eight  or  ten  sal-  W«^ 
mon  in  a  day.  If  not  prevented,  it  always  attempted 
to  break  the  salmon  behind  the  fin  next  the  tail ;  when 
one  was  taken  from  it,  it  dived  for  more,  and  when  tired 
and  satisfied  with  eating  the  share  of  the  prize  allotted 
to  it,  it  curled  itself  round  and  fell  asleep,  in  which 
state  it  was  generally  carried  home.  This  Otter  fished 
as  well  in  the  sea  as  in  a  river,  and  took  a  great  onm- 
ber  of  codlings  and  other  fish.  This  latter  circumstance 
induces  one  to  believe  with  Pennant,  that  the  Sea  OUer 
mentioned  by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  his  HUtory  of 
Fife,  "did  not,  probably,  differ  specifically  from  the  kind 
that  frequents  fresh  waters."* 

Otter  hunting  is  a  sport  not  very  common  in  Eng^ 
land,  as  the  Otters  are  not  very  numerous,  but  it  is  not 
unfrequently  followed  in  Wales.  If  the  water  be  a 
pond  or  reservoir  which  can  be  emptied,  it  is  partially 
let  off,  so  as  to  expose  the  stubs  or  reeds  in  which  the 
Otter  might  be  sheltered,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
readily  to  observe  the  tracks  of  his  seal  in  the  mod. 
Dogs  are  employed ;  the  hunters  are  armed  with  spears, 
and  their  legs  are  cased  in  strong,  thick  boots  to  defend 
them  against  the  bites  of  the  animal^  which  when  it 
cannot  escape  fights  with  great  fiiry.  The  dogs  beinn; 
laid  on^  the  hunters  proceed  along  each  side  of  the 
stream,  and  having  found,  notice  the  seal,  for  the  por- 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  course  which  the  Otler  has 
taken,  and  which  is  commonly  against  the  stream. 
When  attacked  in  the  water  by  the  dogs,  and  it  seizes 
one,  it  dives  deeply  with  it,  but  when  wounded  it  makes 
directly  for  land,  and  fights  furiously  till  despatched  by 
the  conjoint  efforts  of  the  dogs  and  the  sportsmen. 
Otters  are  most  easily  taken  in  snowy  weather  with 
sharp  frost,  because  they  then  congregate  together,  and 
can  be  easily  tracked. 

Otters  are  occasionally  taken  in  unbailed  traps,  for 
bait  they  reject ;  the  trap  must  be  placed  at  its  landing- 
place,  which  is  ascertained  by  the  marks  of  the ««/, 
the  remains  of  fish,  or  its  spraints,  as  the  excrements 
are  called,  and  it  must  be  imbf^ded  and  covered  with 
mud  so  as  not  to  be  seen.  So  soon  as  the  trap  strikf?, 
the  Otter  dashes  with  it  into  the  water,  and  its  weigi^i 
keeps  it  at  the  bottom  till  it  is  drowned ;  but  as  it  is  rarely 
more  than  twenty  yards  from  the  place  where  the  trap 
was  set,  that  may  be  easily  fished  up.  A  very  rtmzrji- 
able  instance  is  related  of  an  Otter  which  took  the  live 
bait  of  a  gentleman  fishing  forpike  in  the  river  Buckland. 
near  Dover,  in  1799,  who  imagining  it  to  be  a  veiy 
large  fish,  played  it  a  considerable  time,  and  at  laJt 
brought  it  ashore  completely  exhausted. 

The  flesh  of  the  Otter  is  coarse  and  fishy,  but  rs 
sometimes  eaten ;  Pennant  mentions  having  seen  it 
cooked  at  the  Carthusian  monastery  in  Dijon,  the  bro- 
therhood of  which,  by  their  rules,  were  not  permitted  to 
eat  animal  food,  but  are  allowed  this  by  the  Rom'sii 
Church  on  maigre  days. 

The  Otter  is  found  throughout  Europe,  also  in  lli« 

Northern  parts  of  Asia,  in  Chili,  and  North  Amena 
especially  in  Canada,  whence  the  finest  skins  are  ob- 
tained. 

L.  Brasiliensis,  Ray ;  to  L(mtre  ^Ambriqut,  Bnss. : 
Brasilian  Otter,  Pen.  Rather  larger  than  the  Common 
Otter ;  the  fur  is  short  and  sof^,  and  entirely  hw  ex- 
cepting the  head  which  is  dusky,  and  the  throat  jell^''^- 
ish.  According  to  Marcgrave,  it  lives  on  crayfish  as  veu 
as  other  fish,  evincing  considerable  dexterity  in  robbing 


LUX 


LUTRA.  the  nets  and  wheels  in  which  they  are  contwned.    It  is 

—  found  on  the  banks  of  the  American  rivers. 
LUXATED,  j;  i^^if^ola,  Storr ;  Mwida  Lutreola,  Pall.  Cuv. ; 
Le$9er  OUer^  Pen.  About  a  third  of  the  size  of  the 
Common  Otter ;  is  of  a  dusky,  tawny  colour,  from  the 
long  hairs  being  black  and  the  short  fur  at  their  roots 
yellowish ;  the  top  of  the  head  is  hoary,  and  the  chin 
white ;  the  tail  dusky,  round,  from  which  circumstance, 
together  with  the  form  of  the  teeth  resembling  that  of 
the  weasels,  Cuvier  has  placed  it  in  that  genus.  It 
Is  found  in  Poland  and  the  North  of  Europe,  and  in 
North  America,  where  it  is  called  the  Jtftiidr,  as  in  Swe- 
den it  is  named  Mmk.  Lawson,  in  his  Hutory  of 
Carolina,  says,  it  is  a  g^at  enemy  of  Tortoises,  whose 
eggs  it  scrapes  out  of  the  sand  and  devours ;  eats  fresh- 
water muscles,  whose  shells  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance at  the  mouth  of  its  holes,  high  up  in  the  rivers 
on  whose  banks  it  lives.  Its  fur  is  very  valuable,  and 
oearly  equals  the  Sable  in  beauty.  It  is  taken  in  traps, 
or  with  dogrs. 

L» Marina^  Nov.  Com.  Peti. ;  MvMlda  Lutru^  Lin.; 
Sta  Otter,  Pen.  From  four  to  five  feet  in  length ;  fur 
long,  velvet-like,  and  deep,  glossy  black,  sometimes  va- 
rying to  silvery ;  whiskers  long  and  white,  and  some- 
times  the  head  whitish ;  the  hind  legs  extremely  short 
Are  found  along  the  Kamtschaikan  coast,  on  Behring^s 
and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the  coasts  of  the  in- 
terior sea  as  far  as  De  Fuca's  Straits.  They  inhabit 
the  shallows,  or  spots  in  which  there  is  much  sea-weed ; 
feed  on  cuttle-fish,  lobsters,  and  fish ;  are  very  quick 
scented,  but  dull  of  vision.  Are  very  harmless,  and 
show  great  afiection  to  their  young,  carrying  them,  be- 
ibre  they  can  swim,  iu  the  water  on  their  paws,  and 
pining  to  death  if  bereft  of  them.  They  are  hunted 
for  their  skins,  which  are  very  valuable,  oflen  fetching  in 
*China  a  hundred  rubles  a  piece. 

See  Linnaei  System^  Naturm  a  Gmelin ;  Illiger,  Pro^ 
dromus  Mammalium ;  Cuvier,  Rigne  Animal;  Pen- 
nant, History  of  Quadrupeds;  and  Daniel,  Rural 
Sports. 

LUTRARIA,  in  Zoology,  a  g^nus  of  bivalve  shells, 
separated  from  the  genera  Mya  and  Mactra  by  La- 
marck. 

Generic  character.    Shell  inequilateral,  transversely 

oblong,  gaping  at  the  sides,  hinge  margin  with  a  single 

Hooth  folded  in  two,  or  two  simple  teeth  placed  before 

the  triangular  cartilage  pit ;  lateral  teeth  none ;  elastic 

cartilage  internal,  placed  in  the  pit. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L,  elliptica^  the  Mactra  2ic- 
traria  of  LinnsBus. 

LU'XATED,  1     Fr.  luxation,  luxer,  to  hose,  or  put 

Luxa.'tion.     j  out  of  joint ;  also  to  be  out  of  joint, 
or  out  of  due  place ;  from  the  Lat  luxare, 
^  For  the  surgical  application,  see  the  second  Quota- 
tion from  Wiseman. 

And  if  the  Btraining  or  ItuNUion  of  one  joynt  ctn  so  afllict  ai,  what 
shall  the  racking  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  torturing  of  the  sottl. 
Bait.     Workt,  yoI.  iii.  sec.  16.  fol  560.    Heaven  upon  Earth. 

If  thou  wert  laid  up  of  the  gout,  or  some  rupture,  or  Imsaiiem  of 
tome  limb,  thou  wouldst  not  complain  to  keep  in ;  thy  pain  would 
make  thee  insensible  of  the  trouble  of  thy  confinement 

Id.    lb.  vol.  i.  fol.  77.     The  Balm  of  GUeatL 

The  hont  iuxatedf  maketh  compression  on  the  neighbooring  parts, 
whither  it  sUppeih ;  and  accordingly  as  those  parts  are  of  more  or 
less  sense,  so  are  the  pains  and  accidenU  that  attend  it. 

ff^ueman.    Surgery y  vol.  ii.  book  vii.  ch.  ii.  p.  266. 
When  therefore  two  bones,  which  being  naturally  united  make  up 
a  joint,  are  separated  from  each  other,  we  call  it  a  butaikm. 

Id.    Jb. 
VOL.  ZXIV, 


LUXEMBURG,  t      • 
Netherlands,  compris 
burg,  which  formerly        i 
lands,  the  Duchy  of  I 
divided  under  the  Fre 
of  For^ts  and  Ardenn 
by  Liege  ;  on  the  £ai      ; 
Lower    Rhine ;    on 
France ;  and  on  the  N 
ficial  extent  of  the  Pro      i 
The  surface  is    cove 
and  desert  heaths,  an      | 
agreeable  valleys,  ferti      I 
Circle  of  Luxemburg 
ductive  part  of  the  Pi      i 
the  most  wild  and  ba      i 
the  Ardennes,  which 
with  thick  woods,  and 
highest  summits  of  th<      i 
a  considerable  elevatii 
Neufchateau;  in  this       i 
schistose  rock  with  s 
the  eye  may  range  ovi      i 
ing  a  tree  or  even  a  sp 
out  the  Province  is  eve 
and  nowhere  productii 
The  Moselle,  which 
emburg  from  the  ter 
which  rises  within  the  1      < 
Wasserbillig,  being  na      i 
derable  distance  up  :  tl 
and  flows  into  the  Prov 
the  mountainous  char      i 
is  temperate  and  healt 
more  for  humidity  thai 
much  later  than  in  tht     i 
withstanding  the  steri     \ 
chief  employment  of  t     ] 
duce  of  corn  is  but  litt 
the  lower  classes  livinj     I 
abundant;  the  small      i 
for  their  activity  and  s]     I 
reared  on  the  dry  plai      i 
duced  in  great  quanti     \ 
and  Sure.    The  woodi     I 
revenue,  the  forests  1 
tending  over  117.971     i 
generally  of  oak,  beec 
rare  occurrence. 

The  Ardennes  abot     ! 
most  valuable  mines 
which  are  found  in  \ 
Hallanzy  alone  are  t     i 
and  with  scientific  skil 
ducting  their  metallui 
ner.     In  1813,  the  1 
tons  of  raw  iron.    Tl 
were  abandoned  in  1 
Ardennes  are  still  mo)    | 
teen  large  quarries  s 
millions  of  large  roof  \    \ 
The  population  of  1    i 
255,000.     The  peopl   i 
Ions,  and  in  general  >  i 
and  Sciences  have  ne  i 
and  establishments  fo 
a  miserable  description , 
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B«t  gT«M  93bm^d  brtiigt  forth  the  foolcst  d«ed% 
As  iich«st  Mil  the  mosl  Uuntriant  weeJs. 

Cowper.    Espotiulaiian* 

Till  wtaldi  mkI  c*M|ucsi  into  sUtcs  refin'd 
The  proad  iuxurious  mastera  of  nuiDlLind. 

Littleton,     7b  Dr,  Jyteoygh, 

One  nay  oUcrve  a  kkd  of  kunmetg  \m  the  descriptioo,  which  the 
holy  historian  gives  of  the  transport  of  tho  men  of  Judah  upon  this 
occasion.  Sterne.     AVilf,  toL  iv.  p.  62.    Sermon  II, 

LUZIOLA,  in  Bdemjf^  a  genns  of  the  class  Monoecia^ 
Older  Polyandria.  €ieneric  character :  male  flowers  in 
a  distinct  tall  apike;  glume  lax,  two-vahred,  awnless; 
atamena  eight  to  ten :  female  flower,  glome  two-^aived^ 
ctnniving,  awnless ;  styles  two,  seeds  ovate,  shiniBg* 

One  species,  L.  Peruviana^  native  of  Peru, 


LUZULA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Hexmn*  LUZULA. 
drtfi.  order  Monogynim^  natural  order  luncem.   Generic     ypa v 
character:    calyx  six-parted,  glamaceoua,  two-bracte-  XHROPY 
ated;  stigmas  three;  capsule  one-celled,  thrae*valved« 
three*scedcd> 

One  species,  L.  cmmpetirii^  native  of  New  Sontk 
Wales. 

LUZURIAOA,  fn  BoUaiy^  a  genus  of  tiie  dasa 
Hejondria^  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character: 
corolla  inferior,  six  petals,  the  exterior  narrow ;  ftls* 
ments  inserted  into  the  receptacle ;  anthers  erects  arrow* 
shaped;  stigma  three-«nglcd ;  berry  three-celled,  disae* 
piment  membranaceons ;  seeds  two,  one  frequently 
abortive. 

One  species,  L,  radicanSf  native  of  Chili. 


LYCANTHROPY. 


LTCANTHEOPY,  Fr.  lycanihrapie,  from  the  Qu 
Avcot,  a  wol^  and  avOptairo^,  a  man. 

"Airenzie  or  melancholie,  which  causeih  the  patient 
(who  thinks  he  is  turned  woolf)  to  flee  all  company, 
aad  hide  himself  in  dens  and  corners."     Cotgrave. 

These  chaages  ere  not  neaginary,  es  in  the  case  of  ItfcmnikrvpMWf 
aed  delttsiooi  of  jugliag  serserere,  but  reall,  end  ttafaincd. 

HaiL     fForkM,  vol.  ii.  foL  391.     The  Ealate  of  a  Ckntlim. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  delasions  of  fyeanthfpk^ ;  there,  he  thai  is  a 
nan  thinks  himselfe  a  beast ;  here,  he  that  is  a  boisl  thinks  hiasself  a 
snae.  and  draws  others*  eyes  into  the  same  erroer. 

JJ,    Jb,  foL  434.    St,  Pout*  CumBai, 

Herodotus  is  the  earliest  writer  who  notices  Ltcak- 
7HIOPY,  and  he  does  so  in  a  passage  strongly  avouch- 
ing his  veracity.     ^*  The  Neurians,**  he  says,  **  appear 
to  oe  enchanters.     If  we  may  credit  the  Scythians  and 
the  Greeks  established  in  Scythia,  every  Neurian,  once 
m  year,  changes  himself  for  some  days  into  a  Wolf|  and 
afterwards  resumes  his  own  shape.    They  cannot  per* 
suade  me  to  believe  such  stories,  nevertheless  they  not 
<mWtell  them  but  also  swear  to  them.'*  (iv.  105.)    IL 
OPeUoutier  {Hist,  da  Cdie$,  i.  p.  S05.)  laogha  at  the 
Amplicity  of  Herodotus,  which,  he  says,  was  imposed 
mfcn  by  the  Scytbiau  Greeks,  who  told  him,  as  a  marvel* 
mme  of  the  commonest  and  most  natural  occurrences ; 
auunely  that,  during  the  Winter  months,  the  Neuriaaa 
clothed  themselves  in  Wolves'  skins,  which  they  threw 
«yff  on  the  return  of  Spring.    This  account  is  succesa- 
ftlly  refuted  by  Larcher.    If  it  had  been  true,  he  ob- 
serves, the  metamorphosis  would  have  been  extended 
€o  other  animals  whose  furs  are  similarly  employed,  as 
Xaars,  Foxes,  &c.,  and  it  would  not  have  been  stated 
^hal  the  Neurlans  change  themselves  once  a  year  inta 
Solves  and  that  Jbr  a  few  days  only.    There  cannot 
l)e  a  doubt  that  the  Scythian  story  refers  to  the  long 
meeiedited  superstition  of  Loupi-garoux^  (quasi  gardca- 
^XNO,  says  Gaston  Pbcebus,  Comte  de  Foix,  in  his  Da> 
^uiiz  de  la  Chaue ;  but  Saiunaise  goes  much  deeper,  and 
^rom  vaniM  and  varare^  the  latter  of  his  own  coinage,  ha 
^>blajna  guatian  :  inde  eUam  Lupi  guaratorea  vil  gaa- 
Toai  mi  cmterorum  Luporum  fugiunt  cofuorHum  et  wli 
-inceAiuL  (£ccrci7.P/auaiuB  in Solinum,  p.  664.)  Unfbr* 
tonately  for  the  derivation,  the  Loupi-garoux^  as  we  shail 
«M  praaently,  muster  in  large  herds.)     The  Neurians 
^ere  close  neighbours  of  the  Budinians,  aud  the  latter 
«Ke  aupposed  to  have  inhabited  the  modern  district  of 


Woronez  on  the  Don.  The  Neurians  themselves  ai# 
said  by  Peacer,  {Comment  de  prtBcip,  DivinatioKihuM^ 
p.  281.)  to  be  the  present  Livonians,  who,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  observe,  still  retain  their  Lycanthropie 
propensities. 

Virgil  (Ed.  viii.  97.)  has  slightly  touched  upon  thia  Vu^ 
belief.  **  There  are  herbs  gathered  in  Pontus,*'  says 
Alphesibcbus,  **  by  the  use  oi  which  I  have  often  seen 
McBris  change  himself  into  a  Wolf."  Pliny,  as  may  be  piUiy, 
expected,  has  a  curious  Chapter  on  the  subject,  but  he 
disappoints  oa  by  his  scepticism,  *'  It  is  coromonljr 
thought  likewise  in  Italic  that  the  eyesight  of  Wolvca 
is  hurtfull,  in  so  much  as  if  they  see  a  man  before  he 
espie  them,  they  cause  him  to  loose  bis  voice  for  the 
time.  (Virgil,  Ed.  ix.)  They  that  be  bred  in  Aftidta 
and  Egypte  are  but  little,  and  withal  nothing  livelyv 
but  without  spirit.  In  the  colder  clime  tliey  be  nora 
egar  aad  cruel.  That  men  may  be  transformed  into 
Wolvea  and  restored  againe  to  their  former  shapes,  we 
must  confidently  believe  to  be  a  lowd  lie,  or  else  give 
credit  to  all  those  tales  that  we  have  for  so  many 
Agca  fbunde  to  be  meer  fi^itlous  untntihs.  But  how 
this  opinion  grew  first,  aad  is  come  to  be  so  firmely 
setled  that  when  we  woukl  give  asen  the  most  oppro* 
brious  words  of  defiance  that  we  can  wee  tearme  them 
verupeUeSy  (turn-coats,)  I  thioke  it  not  much  aasisae  in 
a  word  to  show.  Enanthes  (a  writer  among  the  Ghreekea  Tbs  Aica* 
of  good  account  and  authoritie)  reporteth  that  hee  diaot. 
found  among  the  records  of  the  Arcadians,  that  in 
Arcadia  there  was  a  certain  House  and  Race  of  the 
Antei,  out  of  which  one  evermore  most  of  necessitie  be 
transformed  u»to  a  Wolie ;  and  when  they  of  thai 
familie  have  cast  lots  who  it  shall  be^  they  ase  to  accon^ 
panic  the  partie  upon  whom  the  lot  is  iaine  to  acertaUm 
meare  or  poole  in  that  Countrey :  when  he  is  thither 
come,  they  tume  him  naked  out  of  all  his  clothes,  which 
they  hang  apon  an  oke  thereby :  then  he  swimmeth 
over  the  said  lake  to  the  other  side ;  and  being  entred 
into  the  wildernesse,  is  presently  transfigured  and 
turned  into  a  Wolfe,  and  so  keepeth  company  with  hia 
like  of  that  kind  for  nine  yeeres  space  ;  during  which 
time  (if  he  (brbeare  all  the  time  to  eat  man's  flesh)  ha 
returneth  againe  to  the  same  poole  or  pond,  and,  being 
swomme  over  it,  receiveth  his  former  shape  againe  of  a 
man,  save  onely  that  he  shall  looke  nhie  yeeres  elder 
thaa  before.    Fabiua  addeth  one  thing  more  and  saith* 
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IYCaN-  the  Prtest^d  fife,  imcl  tn  the  inoraing  condnetcd  him  out 
THROPV.  of  the  Fbrest  by  a  short  cat,  where  he  parted  company, 
with  numerous  expressions  of  the  most  unboanded 
gradtude,  and  somewhat  of  a  prophetic  answer  to  a 
question  which  the  Priest  asked  relative  to  the  political 
atate  of  Ireland.  Two  years  after  this  occurrence, 
Gyraldus  himself  passings  through  the  Country  in 
which  it  had  taken  place,  found  that  the  Bishop,  having 
learned  the  fact  from  the  confesrion  of  the  Priest,  had 
convened  a  Synod  to  inquire  into  the  transaction.  The 
presence  of  Gyraldus  was  earnestly  solicited,  hut  the 
business  on  which  he  was  engaged  was  so  urgent,  that 
he  could  do  no  more  than  offer  advice.  In  the  end,  it 
was  determined  to  send  the  Priest  to  Rome,  bearing 
letters  containing  his  confession  attested  by  the  seals  of 
all  the  neighbouring  Bishops  and  Abbots,  that  he  might 
learn  the  determination  of  the  Pope.  Two  questions, 
arising  from  the  History,  suggested  themselves  to  Gy- 
raldus ;  1st,  whether  this  Animal  was  a  Brute  or  a 
Man?  2dly,  whether  killing  him  would  be  deemed 
manslaughter  ?  These  knotty  points  are  left  undecided, 
iTopographia  Hibemia^  cap.  xix.  op.  Camden'siliig/ica, 
S^.  p.  722.)  Some  parts  of  Ireland  appear  to  have 
long  laboured  under  an  evil  imputation  of  abounding 
in  Werewolves.  Camden  tells  us  in  his  account  of 
Tipperary,  «*  As  to  what  some  of  the  Irish,  who  would 
be  thought  authors  of  credit,  report  of  men  in  these 
parts  turned  every  year  into  Wolves,  I  count  it  fabulous, 
unless  perhaps  they  are  seixed  with  that  excessive  melan- 
choly which  the  Physicians  call  Lycanthropy,  which  so 
disorders  the  imagination  that  they  fancy  themselves 
changed  into  Wolves.  Nor  do  I  presume  to  determine 
otherwise  about  those  Lycaons  so  much  talked  of  in 
Livonia."  (Gough's  Camden,  iii.  520.) 
•  Oltos  Glaus  Magpnus,  Archbishop  of  Upsal  during  the  first 

V^gBut.       half  of  the  XVItb  century,  relates  his  stories  of  Lycan- 
^  thropy  with  a  g^d  grace,  and  apparently  with  as  little 

misgiving  of  their  truth  as  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
whom  we  have  just  quoted.  In  the  Northern  climes,  on 
f  Christmas  eve,  at  a  spot  fixed  on  long  before,  many 

i  thousand  Loupt-garoux  (Lifpt  ex  kominUnui)    flock 

together  from  different  spots,  and  rage  so  fiercely,  all 
;  night  long,  against  both  men  and  domestic  animals,  that 

the  inhabitants  suffer  far  more  from  these  fictitious  wild 
I  beasts  than  ever  they  do  from  real  Wolves.  Their  attacks 

are  chiefly  directed  against  lone  houses  in  the  woods, 
(  in  which,  if  they  ever  break  open  the  doors,  they  devour 

the  landlord,  his  family,  and  his  stock ;  nay,  when  they 
get  into  the  cellar  they  drain  whole  barrels  of  ale  and 
,  mead,  and  pile  up  the  empty  casks  one  upon  another  in 

^  the  middle  of  the  apartment ;  in  doing  which,  says  the 

good  Archbishop,  they  differ  from  natural  Wolves,  (in 
'  quo  anaiivia  aui  genuinu  Lupit  duerepaniL)  The  spot 
,  in  which  they  have  chanced  to  report  on  that  night  (an 

,  odd  expression  after  the  feats  just  recounted,  but  we 

^  know  not  how  else  to  render  quieoeruniCi  is  esteemed 

unlucky  by  the  natives  ;  so  that  if  they  happen  to  be 
overturned  and  rolled  in  the  snow,  or  to  suffer  any  other 
accident,  on  it  they  believe  that  they  shall  not  survive 
through  the  year,  a  belief  which  is  confirmed  by  frequent 
experience.  On  the  confines  of  Lithuania,  Samogetia, 
and  Curonia,  the  Lcup^aroua  meet  in  vast  numbers, 
at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
Castle,  and  there  exercise  themselves  In  feats  of  agility 
in  leaping  over  a  wall.  Such  of  them  as  are  too  fat 
to  be  nimble,  are  well  flogged  by  those  in  authority ;  for 
many  of  the  chief  Nobles  of  the  land  are  to  be  found 


in  this  brutish  assembly.  Th< 
transformation  is  effected  is  obti 
some  one,  previously  skilled  in  s 
as  a  pledge,  accompanied  with  a 
tation.  After  this  ceremony,  I 
slipping  aside  into  some  retira 
Wolf  at  pleasure. 

To  give  examples,— continues 
as  a  Nobleman  once  was  making 
a  forest,  accompanied  by  some  dci 
this  virtue  without  his  knowledg; 
nighted  without  food  or  lodging, 
ofiered  a  remedy  for  their  hungei: 
promise  to  remain  quiet  whatevc 
witness,  adding  that  he  saw  a 
distance,  from  which  they  shov 
supplied  with  mutton.  Having 
of  sight,  and  turned  himself  into  ; 
killed  a  sheep,  dragged  it  to  a 
given  it  to  the  care  of  his  comrad  i 
appearance.  Not  long  ago  also 
a  Nobleman  was  aiguing  agaii 
one  of  her  servants.  The  man  f  i 
favour,  he  would  give  incontest  i 
For  this  purpose  he  went  down 
i^peared  as  a  Wolf.  Unfortun  i 
by  some  dogs  and  deprived  ci 
blemish  he  returned  on  the  folloi 
(xviiL  82,  88.) 

Wier,  a  Physician  of  Braban ! 
the  XVIth  century,  although   i 
Agrippa,  was  a  most  stout  opp : 
all  its  branches.    In  his  Work  D  i 
(vi.  18.)  he  has  examined  at  ler 
two  Loupi-Garoux  much  celebi  i 
upon  which  grtBi  reliance  wa 
We  need  scarcely  trouble  oursel 
the  leading  principle  of  which 
Sorcerers  having  rubbed  themst  I 
ful,  soporific  ointment,  dreamed 
afierwards  related  as  real  trani  i 
sions  themselves  are  more  to  ou 
the  year  1521,  the  following  \  i 
(exiorta)  at  various  examinatic 
Inquisitor-General  of  the  Dioc  ! 
Pierre  Bourgets,  otherwise  call 
Michael  Verdung,  both  accused  <  I 
fessed  that,  about  19  years  befoi  i 
lent  rain,  the  cattle  which  he  w^  \ 
persed  that  he  had  little  hope  of  i 
While  thus  employed  with  some  < 
he   was  accidentally    separatee 
black  complexion  and  dressed  in  I 
and  the  last  of  them  asked  him 
why  he  looked  so  melancholy  ? 
planation,  the  horseman  desire 
cheer,  for  that  if  he  would  but  f  ; 
would  give  him  a  master  who  si  i 
protect  his  cattle  ever  hereafter    i 
in  proof  of  whkh  he  also  assur  I 
recover  the  herd  now  missing  w  I 
gle  head;  and  he  moreover  p    i 
money.    The  condition  being  ai 
was  made  for  a  second  meetini 
and,  in  the  intermediate  time,  ao   i 
assurance,  Pierre  found  all  his 
his  rendezvous,  Pierre  again  me' 
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LYCAN'  pafifes,  wsunes  «8  thai  of  Ihqt  eort  of  persoM  whom 
THRQFY.  the  Germans  term  WMsuUk^  them  are  no  less  than 
Ifiree  kinds.    Tht  fitat  ova  operated  upon  by.  black 
bile«  aad  believe  themedvea  to  be  ¥folwf»;  Kke  the 
PlKittati   ill   1541,   oi   whom  FiacelwB   speaka^  who 
kiUed  many  people  hefoiw  he  wee  oaiighl,  and  then 
atated  that  the  only  difieienae  bebween  himself  and 
a  real  Wolf»  eonsisted  in  the    sMn,   t^e  far    beint^ 
tnrned  inside  out,  or  as  it  is  qnaairdy  expreeaed  by 
Grinteaixine  in.   his    TVanalation   of    Qouhirt,  **  that 
Wolves  were  eoamonly  hayrie  wafehout,  and  bee  was 
betwixt  the  skkino  aad  the  flesh.*'     Th»  Fadaan  Wolf 
had  its  paws  out  off  in  the  povsnity  and  the  man*  when 
he  reeovered  his  naitural  shape  was  eurtailed  of  handa 
and  frel;  but  on  tfai»pointth«ie  is  a  sH^ht  difftnence  in 
a  more  raticHial  account  gvve»  by  Frottnamof  the 
aame  story.     He  aays  the  ignosant  and  femdons  coom 
try  people  who  seised  hnuv  ent  off  his  hands  and  he% 
ia  order  to  see  whether  his  hair  was  veelly  tamed'  iiv 
wardSf  and  that  the  unhappy  medman  died  in  oonae* 
quence  a  few  days  aftewaids.  {DePaKmatione^  iii  0. 3i  ft) 
Ptomponatius,  an  Italiaa  Pli^ician^  safted  a  pvafiissed 
Werewolf  from  beings  flayed  alive  in  ordeetbat  tiiesnme 
.fiict  might  be  aecertamed.    A  seeond  sort,  couttnues 
Wblieahusius,  are  fascinated  into*  the  same  belief  by  the 
I>tviU  and  these  appear  to  be  acted  upon  periodieally ; 
they  are  for  the  most  part  mew- of  grave  and  wary  habits. 
The  third  kind  are  only  under  the*  influenee  of  Saitame 
dreams,  like  the  father  of  Prsstantius^  whos  aa  St.  Aw 
gostin  informs  us,  imagined  himself,  while  sleeping*,  to 
have  been  transformed*  into  a  home.  (De  Cm,  Dd^  xvnL 
.15.)  SometisMs^  thew  Diabolical  Lycaotfaropes  pouv 
down  upon  some  deroted  spot  in  numeraaa  herds. 
Fincelius  {Mirab,  n.>  afiVrms  that  m  the  year  1549, 
Constantinople  was  so  grievously  harassed  by  eountiesB 
Wolves^  that  the-  inhnbitanta  dated  not  stir  abroad  till 
the  Sultan  Solyman,  collecting  a  vast  forte  of  horse  and 
foot,  charged  thenn  when  the  Wolveo  simull&ttcously 
kaped  the  City  walls  aad  disappeared*    What  else»  it 
nay  be  asked,  eouM  these  strange  animals  be,  unless 
they  were  W^newol vee  ?     Similar  oecurrences  happened 
In  other  places  nrnch*  eoitier,  as  at  Yienne  in  A.  d.  465| 
when  the  Bishop  appointed  Litanies  for  the  deslrue^ 
tion  of  the  invadem ;  and  during  the  year  preceding,  in 
an  untranslateable  Country,  in  agro  Mumfpdgetrlemk 
About  the  same  date^  all  the  Werewolves  which  ceutd 
be  caught  in  Asia  were  imprisoned.     In  the  year  IdW; 
»  man  was  executed,  who,  together  with  h»  father^ 
(p/torix^*^^)  had  killed  more  than  thirty  perseno-  while 
exercising  himseiras  a  Wolf 

One  of  the  greatest  miseries,  continues  the  OtoCon 
arising  from  Satanic  Lycanthropy,  consists  iw  the  re- 
tention of  intellect,  a  point  whereon  Wblfeshusius,  ao- 
quaints  us  that  all  authors  ancient  and  modern  agree. 
The  Werewolves  are'  actuated  by  an  impulse  which  tb<i^ 
oannot  resist,  but  at  the  same  time,  Mke  the  comrades  of 
Ulysses  under  the  wand'  of  Circe,  they  stiH  possess 


7i»  9rmffg  ^if 

And  then  we  are  assured  with. great  learaing;  thatLyom- 
tftrapy  Neque  trn^ttf  etereoHomm^eu^qttm^e&trei  md'toD 
H  ovTOf  conititttHo,  ti  infinM  ae  dkrind  soiAmJUpoim- 


HMlem  inmqumtU  m 
in  Lupufm  venw  non 
trinok  did  debeai^  utqi 
Uonem  kattd  ita^op^p 
Andotdi  ne  loquenti 
IntelHgible  may  be  th 
formatioa,  which  we  < 
readers  by  the  above 
surrounded  by  inexp 
that  account  ought  to 
or  some  of  his  folloin 
JS^igmmm  a9Hme$  co 
ipse  noris  difflciliusid 

Nevertheless  the  L 
BatkMii  and  it  is  a  verj 
at  once  removed' ;  nar 
imturai*;  and  tliis  m 
references  to>  the  Stag 
miautely  describes  th< 
Spirit,  when  he  once 
generate  a  hairy  skir 
elaws,  elongate  the  ei 
hito  a  grim  andfbrocic 
JLyoanthropSn  invisibi 
ponam^  nto  mediante 
eofte  owwwniyoH  et  cotm 
This  disciplinei  as  mi 
much  pain,  for  so  a 
baought  befone  the  Di 
He  was  an  evil-favoui 
and  he  had  many  scar 
t9  the  bites  of  dogs  b) 
worried.  His  tronsfo 
about  Christmas  and 
however  rehietantly, 
HitD  the  wood»  and  co 
himself  to  be  in  a  s(Bt€ 
body  just  before  the 
Although  he  wa»  long 
Hmtly  watched  at  his  sc 
never  cast  what  little  h( 
this  loea  of  power  can 
aiderate  mani  for  the  I 
hMitrameata  aesoon  as 

The  possibility  of  tl 
Ovalor  upon  analogy^  c 
veraeioua  mawelsi  froi 
obtaiu'aeeese.  We  are 
and  beasts,  of  Botaaii 
streams^  of  the  grafllhij 
Mieiais,  of  the  pcmer 
producing  aerial  illusio 
lis 'wheneverthey  invite 
Ming*  their'  bodies  wi 
bones,  g^s,  andpolsl 
TesISi  auimatmgdead  b 
to  acooirot  for  all  whi< 
^pms:qit^  modtmn  owten* 
henee  to  Saered  Histo 
dwa  worked  by  Pbai» 
of  Let's  vrifo  into  a  F 
wesxar  foeding  on  grai 
eallyt  that  I^ycanthrop 
per  €0loi€nt&iiii  ftwiagm. 
wise  men  will  doubt  o 

Fronmana,  in  the 
citadf  suggests  one  or 
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•LTCAN-  pendant  qu*Ufut  avecques  euor.  Us  lu^faiioieni  part  de 
THROPY.  la  proyequHU  prenoient,  et  qu*U  devoroii  oomme  eux,  «e 
^*%^"*^  couchoient  en  hyver  tout  autour  de  luypour  le  dkfendre 
du  froid^  et  le  contraignoient  «e  trainer  sur  le  ventre 
et  sur  lea  maint  et  lea  pieds^  et  de  courir  en  cede  aortc  d 
guatrepieda;  ei  Pavoient  si  bien  adextrk  et  exercS  d  la 
course^  qu*il  n*y  avoit  Lovp  qui  le  peust  passer  de  vistesse^ 
et  qui  sautast  mieux  un  foasS  que  luy.     Cest  enfaiU  fid 
preaente  pour  chose  rare  d  Henry  Lantgrave  et  Prince 
de  Heaae^  et  disoit  souvenir  ce  dit  U7i  certain  Hiatorien 
Allenian  qui  a  fait  VHtstoire  dea  Lantgravea  de  Heaae^ 
qiiil  euat  mieux  aimi  vivre  avecquea  lea  Loupa  qu*avec' 
quea  lea  hommea^  tant  la  couatume  de  converaer  avecquea 
lea  Loupa  ^eatoit  en  luy  conoertie  en  Nature.     Que  ne 
pourra  doncquea  faxre  le  Diable  occupant  (esprit  dea 
Hommes  ?  II  leur  persuadera  qu'ils  sontfiiits  Loups^  ou 
autrea  beatea  aauvagea^  lea  fera  alter  a  quatre  pieds^  et 
"courir  comme  ks  bestea,  conoerser  es  bois,  entrer  en 
ckaleur  avecques  les  beatea,  avoir  lea  meamea  affectiona^ 
nppetita,  couragea  que  lea  beatea^  et  ae  paiatre  en  leur  faivn, 
de  charongnea  et  manger  plua  avidement  que  lea  hommes 
ne  font  de  leur  naturd,     Cda  ne  aera  point  trouvi 
estrange  d  ceux  qui  auront  apprina  de  PaUadiua  quel 
est  le  Demon  de  gourmandiae  et  de  gloutonnie,  (ii.  7.) 
>a5on  for    It  should  not  be  omitted  that  a  most  satisfactory  reason 
i  a/Joptioa  18  assigned  for  the  choice  made  by  the  Devils  of  the 
a  WolPs    shape  Qf  a  Wolf  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other 
beast.     We  take  it  from   the   Magia  Omnifaria  of 
Cicogtia,  an  illustrious  Theologian,  Philosopher,  and 
Doctor  of  Laws  of  Viccnza,  as  he  is  styled  in  his  Title- 
page.  Lupi  veropoliasimumforTna  illis  placet,  quia  Stygii 
ipsi  sunt  Lupi,  animarumque  devoratores,  et  quia  Animal 
hoc  Agno,  in  quo  Chriatusjiguratus,  infestiasimum. 

The  Devil,  who  has  many  very  ingenious  means 
of  assisting  his  friends  while  under  torture,  such  as 
bearing  up  the  weights  ou  the  body  of  the  criminal 
during  the  strappado,  loosening  the  ropes  of  the  rack, 
interposing  some  solid  substance  between  the  limbs  of 
the  victim  and  the  instruments  of  the  executioners,  or 
finally,  substituting  a  false  body  in  his  stead,  once  de- 
serted a  Werewolf  in  the  moment  of  necessity.  The 
fact  was  related  by  the  Most  Serene  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
Duke  Ernest,  to  Carolus  Bilheus,  a  vir  clarissimua, 
and  by  him  to  Delrio,  from  whom  we  borrow  it.  (Dug. 
Mag,  v.  9.)  A  suspected  Lycanthrope  having  been 
subjected  to  the  question  twenty  times,  (with  which 
merciful  dispensation  the  excellent  Jesuit  is  so  enrap* 
tured  that  he  bursts  forth  into  the  following  apostrophe. 
En  judicum  demens  arbitrium,  quo  se  porrigat  in  iUis 
partibus  Aquilonaribus  !)  and  no  confession  having  been 
t>btained,  the  executioner  bethought  himself  of  oflering 
him  a  cup  drugged  with  certain  medicaments,  which 
the  sufferer,  believing  it  to  be  neat  wine,  greedily  drank. 
In  a  moment  afterwards,  he  admitted  his  guilt,  and  that 
his  silence  had  arisen  from  one  part  of  hift  Covenant 
with  the  Fiend,  who  promised  to  take  upon  himself  all 
the  pain  of  any  torture  to  which  he  might  chance  to  be 
exposed.  The  cup,  however,  be  it  what  it  might,  had 
completely  exorcised  the  Demon.  A  determined  Lycan- 
thrope, according  to  the  same  authority,  was  executed  at 
Bebburgh,  a  village  near  Cologne,  in  1001 ;  his  name 
was  Peter  Stumpf ;  he  had  been  under  the  protection  of 
a  Female  Devil  for  more  than  16  years,  and  had  been 
presented  by  her  with  a  girdle,  which,  when  worn,  gave 
him  the  appearance  of  a  Wolf  to  himself  and  others. 
By  iu  assistance,  he  had  killed  15  boys,  and  sucked 
their  brain»,  and  had  likewise  made  a  fruitless  attempt 
VOL.  xziv. 
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to  eat  up  two  of  his  daughters-in-la 
(though  we  do  not  see  how  either  the 
Lycanthropy  could  here  assist  him,)  h< 
his  own  daughter  and  step-mother.  All 
were  recorded  in  the  Acta  of  the  Crimina 
Prints  which  were  engraven  for  sale. 

Bodin,  a  Lawyer  of  Angers,  who  disti 
aelf  in  France  during  the  XVIth  centur 
Lycanthropes  sometimes  indulged  thei 
human  flesh  under  their  own  natural  i 
taking  the  trouble  of  transforming  them: 
doing  so  partially.  Thus  Gilles  Garnic 
who  was  burned  alive  in  1573  for  tl 
caught  and  killed  a  girl  of  twelve  years  olc 
more  than  his  hands  and  teeth  changed 
tusks ;  he  ate  up  her  arms  and  legs,  and  c 
home  to  his  wife.  Not  long  afterwards,  hf 
a  boy  for  the  sake  of  eating  him,  as  himi 
but  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  in  this  in 
entirely  in  the  shape  of  man.  The  who! 
Chapter  of  the  lid  Book  of  Bodin's  Trei 
rum  Dtemonomanid,  may  be  consulted  foi 
favour  of  Lycanthropy. 

An  Arreat  pronounced  by  the  Parliac 
deaux  on  the  6th  of  September,  1603,  ag 
13,  who  confessed  himself  to  be  a  Lovp-g 
at  much  length  by  De  TAncre,  in  his  TabU 
atance  dea  Demona.  (iv.  3,  4.)     This  poo 
name,  like  the  Lyonnois  just  mentioned, 
(a  family  apparently  very  prolific  in  Lou 
several  more  of  the  same  name  are  on  re< 
as  usual,  that  he  had  been  clothefl  in 
changed  into  a  Wolf,  walked  on  four  leg 
and  eaten  children.     His  father  was  un 
influence,  and  often,  in  the  presence  of  i 
r engager  davantage,  vomited  dogs'  feet  an 
hands.  The  Devil,  whom  \\m  Boy  used  tc 
de  la  Forest,  once  kissed  him,  and  his  m 
felt  extremely  cold.     He  was  waited  upon 
lacqueys,  frequently  anointed  from  a  pot 
Devil  himself,  and  promised  money  whi 
paid.      Tuesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays 
days  for  coursing,  and  more  especially 
one  Friday  in  Lent,  and  all  Passion  Week 
were  performed  by  moonlight.     The  Dev 
hi  mi  and  the  part  marked  was  insensible 
nail  of  his  left  thumb  had  grown  unusu 
the  Devil  would  not  allow  him  to  cut  it ;  1 
very  tired  after  coursing,  and  found  his  1 
and  battered.     Whenever  he  caught  and 
he  stripped  it  without  injuring  its  clothes ; 
culierhnent  une  certaine  fdgon  dea  Loupa 
again,  que  lora  qu*il  prenoit  cea  JUUa  par 
autrea  vestemens  pour  les  manger^  il  ne  I 
aucunement  la  robbe  ains  elles  dUent  que 
depouiUoU  sans  sfavoir  comment  et  torn 
bien  qu^avec  Vayde  de  Satan^  dies  se  trom 
depouiliies  de  leur  cotte  ou  garderobes,  qt 
ny  Loup  vSritable  ne  ks  eust  pea  dSpouiUe 
ks  dechirant     This  miserable  creature, 
naturally  of  weak  intellect  and  melancholy 
he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  principle! 
and  unable  to  repeat  even  the  Lord's  Pri 
been  cruelly  treated  in  his  family,  and 
doors  by  his  father  and  step-mother ;  am 
in  the  words  of  the  Arrest,  that  Us  nkcessi 
poir  ont  corrompu  k  naiurel  dont  k  ma 
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LVCAN-  to  OribaSy  Physician  to  the  JCn^ror  Julian,  (% 
THROPT.  nopns  Med.  yiiu  10.)  it  maoifests  itself  by  ;the  Patients 
going  out  of  doors  at  night,  and  imitaiiug  the  actions 
of  WoWes,  and,  in  the  day  tine,  wandering  in  Burial- 
g^unds.  They  are  pale,  their  eyes  dull,  dry,  and 
hollow,  the  tongue  is  funy,  in  Uie  mouth  there  is 
no  saliva,  they  aie  tonnented  by  inextinguishable  thirst; 
and  from  their  frequent  stumbling  and  striking  them* 
selves  at  night  their  legs  are  covered  with  incurafole 
sores.  This  disease  must  be  treated  as  a  species  of 
melancholy,  by  copious  venesection  during  its  access, 
and  evacuations  till  they  faint.  After  this  the  diet 
b  to  be  generous.  Slei^  is  to  be  procured,  if  possi- 
ble, by  sprinkling  them  with  all  kinds  of  soporific 
preparations,  and  if  they  can  once  be  thrown  into 
slumber  their  ears  and  nastrils  should  be  rubbed  with 
opium.  R.  Uiilor  quwpu  hahitu  dulcibuMt  deindt 
aero  ladis  per  triduum  unu^  etiam  hiera  ex  coUcynthies 
umd  hh  etttT  purgabi$.  Poii  purgatiouem  theriacm 
€X  viperu  dato^  et  Hem  alia  qum  in  melancholia  curm- 
Hone  mini  commjemoraUe,  All  this  is  repeated  with  very 
slight  variation  by  Faulus  iBgineta.  {Med.  totius  En* 
chiridin^  iii.  16.) 

Another  Physician  has  remarked  that"  there  is  a  won- 
derfull  alteration  of  the  braine,  (in  those  patients,) 
especially  in  the  imagmatton  and  thought,  which  is 
miserably  corrupted,  in  such  sorte  as  the  memory  hath 
some  force  ;  as  I  have  observed  in  one  of  these  miserable 
Licanthropes,  whom  we  call  Wolves ;  for  he  that  knew 
mee  well  being  one  day  troubled  with  his  disease,  and 
meeting  me  I  retired  myself  apart,  fearing  that  he 
should  hurt  ^me.     Having  eyed  me  a  little,  he  passed 


on,  being  folh>wed  by  a  troupe  of  people.    Heecairied  ^'^J^^' 
then  upon  his  shoulders  the  whole  thigh  and  the  legge  ^'^^'^i- 
of  a  dead  man.     Being  carefully  looked  utUo  hee  was     lycia. 
cured  of  this  disease.     Meeting  me  another  time,  he  s^ms/'mm^ 
asked  mee  if  I  had  not  been  afeard,  when  as  hee  in- 
countered  mee  in  such  a  places  which  makes  mee  to 
thinke  that  his  memorie  was  not  hurt  nor  impayred  ia 
the  vehemencie  of  his  disease,  although  his  imagination 
were  mnch."  (Ant.  Donatus  de  Altomari  (Hautemer) 
de  Cur.  Morb,  c  9,  quoted  byGrimestone  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Cioulart's  Hutoires  Admirables^  386.) 

M.  Siamondi,  when  describing  the  ferocity  of  the  Hunganaaik 
medieval  Hungarians,  who  were  believed  by  their 
neighbours  more  to  resemUe  wild  beasts  than  men, 
notices  a. tradition  still  preserved  by  the  Christian /sub-^ 
jects  of  the  Austrian  Empire  on  the  borders  of  Turkey ; 
namely,  that  the  Turks  and  Hungarians,  who  once 
formed  but  a  single  people,  are  the  progeny  engendered 
by  a  Sorcerer  on  a  Wolf,  ^ifii^  de  R^,  Ju  i.  &.  note.) 

If  the  Abbd  Bandelou  s  powers  of  execution  had  M.  OaCe. 
been  at  all  commensurate  with  his  profound  erudition 
in  Demonology,  no  other  Histoiy  of  Lycanthropy 
would  have  been  wanting  than  that  contained  in  Chapters 
III.,  IV.,  v.,  VI.  of  the  1st  Part  of  his  HisUdre  dm 
Ima^naUom  ej^ravaganiea  de  M,  Oufle.  The  Work 
itself  is  cold,  heavy,  and  ill  written,  and  the  gf>od  Abb6 
has  been  but  UtUe  inspired  by  his  most  attractive  sub- 
ject :  nevertheless  his  Book  will  always  form  a  most 
valuable  stock  of  references  for  those  who  derive  plea- 
sure in  that  inexhaustible,  and  by  no  means  unprofitable^ 
pursuit,  the  study  of  Human  Folly, 


LYCHNIS,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Deoamr 
dria^  order  Pentagynia,  natural  order  Caryophylkm. 
Generic  character:  calyx  one-leaved,  oblong,  smooth; 
corolla,  petals  five,  clawed,  border  five-clefl;  capsule 
one  to  five  celled. 

About  twelve  species,  natives  of  both  hcmispheras* 
Xr.  chalcedonica^  the  Scarlet  Lychnis,  (of  which  there 
are  two  varieties  cidtivated,  the  single  and  double,)  is 
a  native  of  Russia.  L.yZoscu/t,  the  Ragged  Robin,  and 
L.  dioicot  both  of  which  are  found  wild  with  red  and 
white  fiowers,  are  natives  of  England. 
uflJarics.  X.YCIA,  the  last  morithne  Province  of  Asia  Minor 
on  this  side  of  Mount  Taums,  was  bounded  by  Caria 
on  the  West,  Pamphylia  on  the  East,  and  Pisidia  on 
the  North,  It  is,  as  D*Anville  justly  says,  (fikogr. 
^nc.  ii.  70.)  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea, 
having  the  Gulfs  of  Attalia  and  Glaucus  on  the  East  and 
West,  and  it  is  separated  by  the  ridge  of  Taurus  urom 
the  rest  of  Asia  Minor.  (Strabo,xiv.  2.  1.  p.  651.)  Ita 
boundaries  appear  to  have  varied  at  different  periods, 
and  Ptolemy  assigns  to  it  the  districts  of  Milyas  and 
Cabalia,which  formed,  according  to  other  writers,  a  pact 
of  Pisidia,  as  well  as  several  towns  placed  by  them  in 
Caria.  Ita  fertility  and  populousneas  are  attested  by 
the  27  cities  mentioned  by  Pliny,  (v.  27.)  and  the  23 
named  by  Strabo,  (xiv.  2,3.)  six  of  which  he  describes 
as  cities  of  the  largest  size.  The  internal  Government 
of  these  small  confederate  States,  so  much  extolled  by 
ancient  writers,  had  doubtless  a  large  share  in  securing 
to  them  the  prosperity  they  so  long  enjoyed.    Mount 


Dedala,  near  the  town  of  that  name,  asperated  Lycia  Monnt 
from  the  coast,  (Peraea,)  belonging  to  the  Rhodlans,  Cngos. 
and  at  its  foot  stood  Telmessus,  or  Telmissusi  (TeX/t^^*  Telmesstu, 
ffov, Ptolemcei  Geogr.  v. 8.  Plinii  Nat.  MiU.lec.  eU.  Pomp,  Makree,  or 
Mela,  i.  15.  and  an  Inscription  ia  Clarke's  TfaveU%  ili.  ^^^* 
807,  8vo.    TtX/M<ivot,  Stmbo,   foe.  cit    Livii,  axxvlii* 
39.)  a  small  fortress,  having  a  port  formed  by  a  pro- 
montory, to  which  it  save  Its  name,  (T«X^iir«^ot  aupa^ 
as  well  as'to  the  adjoinmg  harboor.  (Sinus  Telmlssious.) 
Its    inhabitants   were  celebrated  as    Harusplces,  t.  & 
interpreters  of  the  divine  will,  as  maniftsted  by  the 
victims  on  the  altars.  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  41.    Herod,  i. 
78.)     Cicero  ascribes  this  city  to  Oaria,  from  its  being 
on  the  confines.     Under  the  Christian  Emperors  Tel* 
missus  became  an  Episcopal  See,  subject  to  the  Metro- 
politan of  Perga.  (Meletius,  lib.  ii.  sec.  1.  c.  1 1.)     Its 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  modern  town  of  Maori, 
as  appears  from  an  Inscription  found  on  the  spot  by 
Dr.  Clarke,    (TraveU^  ut  tvp*}  and   confirming    the 
conjecture  of  D'Anville.  {GSogr.  Anc.  ii.  79.)     The  re* 
mains  of  a  spacious  Theatve  on  the  Western  side  of 
the  town,  a  eiagukr  and  artificial  cavern  near  it,  var 
rioQS  fvagrments  of  sculpture  worked  into  the  pier  and 
other  modern  buildings,  and  sepulchres  almost  without 
number,  are  sufficient  evidences  of  its  ancient   splen* 
dour.     The   bay  of  Telmessus,  on  the  South-Eastem 
side  of  which  the  town  stood,  is  separated  by  a  pro* 
montory  and  small  island  from  the  extensive  Gulf  of 
Glaucus,  (see  CapUia  Beaufort's  Map  prefixed  to  Ka- 
ramania,  and  Dr.  Clarke's  sketch,  Jroee/ai,  ch.  ^lii.  iii. 
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T.YCIA.  Between  Phoenica  and  the  Chelidonian  Islands 
there  is  an  extensive  bay,  the  shore  of  which  is  level  till 
it  bends  round  to  the  South-East,  where  a  projecting 
branch  of  Mount  Taurus  forms  a  narrow  and  rugged 
peninsula  terminating  in  a  cape,  called  by  the  Ancients 
'•  the  sacred"  O^pa  axpa)  or  Chelidonian  Promontory. 
(Plin.  Nat  Hint.  v.  27.)  "  It  is  now,"  says  Meletius, 
(Jtoc.  ciQ  "  called  Cape  Chelidonia,"  from  the  Chelido- 
nian Isles  close  to  it  Those  Islands  are  five  in  num- 
niainsula.  ber,  and  three  of  them  are  distinguished  by  a  singular 
chasm,  nearly  across  their  centres.  As  the  Ancients 
mention  only  three  Islands,  it  is  possible  that  their 
number  may  have  been  increased  by  an  earthquake.  A 
little  way  to  the  North-East  of  this  cape  is  the  Island  of 
Crambusa,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name;  it  is 
traversed  by  a  very  singular,  natural  tunnel,  formed,  as 
Capt.  Beaufort  conjectures,  (p.  38,)  by  the  action  of  the 
water  on  a  vein  of  serpentine  lying  beneath  the  lime- 
stone rock. 

Cape  Adm-      Lofty,    white    cliffs,  crowned  with    forests  of  pines, 
"^  form  the  bold  scenery  of  Cape  Adrachdn,  opposite  to 

Crambusa,  and  among  these  is  a  towering  peak,  bear- 
ing the  same  name  as  the  cape.  This  is,  doubtless, 
the  Mount  Phcenicus  of  the  Ancients,  also  called  Olym- 
pus, (Strabo,  xiv.  2.  8.)  which  gave  its  name  to  a 
town,  the  site  and  remains  of  which  are  thus  described : 
(p.  4 1 :)  "  At  the  Northern  foot  of  that  great  peak, 
(Adrachdn,)  a  small  river,  that  winds  by  a  succession 
of  steep  gaps  through  several  parallel  ranges  of  hills, 
enters  the  sea  from  between  two  rocky  points  close  to 
each  other.  The  mouth  of  this  river  was  formerly 
guarded  by  a  castle  on  one  of  the  points,  which,  with 
many  other  buildings  that  surround  it,  has  a  neat  and 
comparatively  modern  appearance.     They  are  now  more 

or  less  ruined The  name  of  the  village  is  DeUk- 

tdsh,  *  the  perforated  rock,'  so  called  from  a  natural 
gateway  in  one  of  the  above  points,  through  which 
passes  the  only  road  that  leads  to  the  adjacent  val- 
ley. The  above  opening  between  the  rocky  points 
expands  into  a  small  circular  plain,  surrounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  mountains,  and  filled  with  ruins  of 
an  ancient  date,  and  of  a  very  different  character  from 
those  already  mentioned.  Among  others,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  spacious  Temple,  the  door  of  which  is  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  its  architrave  is  composed  of  three  single 
stones."  On  an  overturned  pedestal  in  this  Temple  there 
'Was  found  an  Inscription  quite  entire,  which  records 
that  **  the  Senate  and  People  of  the  Olymphis  had 
erected  this  statue  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus ;"  and  thus  leaves  no  doubt  that  these  are  the 
ruins  of  the  city  of  Olympus,  the  strength  and  import- 
ance of  which  are  manifest  from  Cicero*s  account  of  its 
capture  by  Servilius  Isauricus,  (i/i  Ferrem,  c.  21. 
Eutrop,  vi.  3.)  It  had  fallen  into  decay,  however, 
in  the  time  of  Pliny.  (Nat.  HUL  v.  28.)  "  Below 
it,"  says  Solinus,  (c.  39.)  "  are  the  Royal  Waters, 
admired  by  strangers  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  their 
course,"  (o6  inaigne fluorii  spectaculo  vUentibus.)  The 
coast  to  the  North  of  Olympus  is  "  the  shore"  called 
**  Corycus,"  (Kw^i/ico?,)  probably  from  some  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  wallet.  Whether  there  were  any  town 
of  that  name  is  doubtful.  By  the  Turks  it  is  named 
Chirali,  (pitchy,)  from  the  fir-trees  (^Pinus  picea)  with 
which  it  abounds.  When  near  this  part  of  the  coast, 
**  we  had  seen  from  the  ship,"  says  Capt.  Beaufort, 
(p.  44,)  '^  the  preceding  night,  a  small  but  steady 
light  among  the  hills ;  on  mentioning  the  circumstance 


to  the  inhabitants,  we  learned  that  it  was  a  ydnar,  (t.  e.  LTCIA. 
it  burns,)  or  volcanic  flame  ;  and  they  off*ered  to  supply 
us  with  horses  and  guides  to  examine  it.  We  rode 
about  two  miles  through  a  fertile  plain  partly  cultivated, 
and  then  winding  up  a  rocky  and  thickly-wooded  glen, 
we  arrived  at  the  place.  In  the  inner  corner  of  a  ruined 
building  the  wall  is  undermined,  so  as  to  leave  an  aper- 
ture of  about  three  feet  diameter,  and  shaped  like  the 
mouth  of  an  oven :  from  this  the  flame  issues,  giving 
out  an  intense  heat,  yet  producing  no  smoke  on  the 
wall ;  and  though  from  the  neck  of  the  opening  we 
detached  some  small  lumps  of  caked  soot,  the  walls 
were  hardly  discoloured.  Trees,  brushwood,  and  weeds 
grow  close  round  this  little  crater ;  a  small  stream 
trickles  down  the  hill  hard  by,  and  the  gprouud  does  not 
appear  to  feel  the  effect  of  its  heat  at  more  than  a  few 
feet  distance.  The  hill  is  composed  of  the  crumbly  ser- 
pentine already  mentioned,  with  occasional  loose  blocks 
of  limestone,  and  we  perceived  no  volcanic  productions 
whatever  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  a  short  distance 
lower  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  there  is  another  hole, 
which  has  apparently  been  at  some  time  the  vent  of  a 
similar  flame ;  but  our  guide  asserted  that,  in  the  me- 
mory of  man,  there  had  been  but  one,  and  that  it  had 
never  changed  its  present  size  or  appearance.  It  was 
never  accompanied,  he  said,  by  earthquakes,  or  noises, 
and  it  ejected  no  stones,  smoke,  nor  any  noxious  vapours, 
nothing  but  a  brilliant  and  perpetual  flame,  which  no 
quantity  of  water  could  quench."  This,  as  the  same 
traveller  justly  remarks,  can  scarcely  be  any  other  than 
the  mouth  of  the  far-famed  Chimsra;  for  though  Strabo 
appears  to  place  it  near  the  other  extremity  of  Mount 
Cragus,  his  words  do  not  necessarily  require  that  in- 
terpretation, and  Pliny,  quoting  Ctesias,  expressly 
says,  (ii.  110.)  Flagrat  in  Phatdide  mons  Chimtera: 
the  words  of  Ctesias,  &s  given  by  Photius,  (Biblioth, 
Cod,  Ixxiii.  p.  146,)  being  these :  **  There  is,  near  Pha- 
selis,  in  Lycia,  a  fire  perpetually  burning."  "  Chi- 
mpDra,**  says  Strabo,  (xiv.  2.  5.)  "  is  a  valley  stretching 
upwards  {avajcivovoa)  from  the  shore  ;"  so  that  the  lo- 
cality assigned  by  him  exactly  agrees  with  that  described 
by  Capt.  Beaufort  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  the 
remains  of  the  city  of  Heph»stium  (*H0ai'<(rTc<ov,  t.  e, 
Vulcanium,  a  place  sacred  to  Vulcan)  must  be  sought ; 
for  Pliny  (v.  28.)  places  it  between  Chimaera  and  Olym- 
pus :  and  Seneca  (Ep.  Ixxix.  p.  346)  says,  **  There  is 
a  well-known  region  in  Lycia,  called  Heephestion  by 
the  inhabitants,  where  the  soil  is  in  many  places  perfo- 
rated, and  sends  forth  harmless  flames  which  do  no 
injury  to  any  thing  springing  from  it."  There  are  se- 
veral ruined  buildings,  one  of  them  a  Christian  Church, 
and  fragments  of  Inscriptions  near  this  burning  mouth. 
Five  miles  North-East  from  Delik-tash  are  the  three 
Islands,  (ra  rpia  vrj<rid,  uch  dddlar^)  a  group  of  un- 
inhabited islets,  probably  the  three  sterile  Cyprian 
Islands  of  Pliny.  {Nai.  Hist,  v.  35.)  About  five  miles 
inland,  opposite  to  these  Islands,  is  the  lofiy  peak 
of  Takhtah-lu,  rising  78U0  feet  above  the  sea;  and  as  it 
was  almost  bare  of  snow  when  Capt.  Beaufort  saw  it  in 
the  month  of  August,  while  the  most  distant  moun- 
tains in  the  interior  were  completely  white,  he  infers 
that  their  elevation  is  not  less  than  10,000  feet,  the 
height  of  Mount  Etna.  Phaselis,  which,  from  its  Phaselis. 
position  on  the  confines,  is  placed  by  some  ancient 
writers  in  Lycia,  and  by  others  in  Pamphylia,  is  thus 
characterised  by  Livy,  (xxxvii.  23.)  In  conjinio 
Lycia  et  PamphylicB  Phasdis  est :  promind  penituM  in 
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L^niA.  edtttm^  oonspiciturque  prima  ierramm  Rhedttm  ti  Ct- 
licid  ptUeniilnis,  et  procul  futtnum  prtebet  protpectam, 
''  On  a  small  peninsula,  at  the  foot  of  Takhtah4i!i,"  says 
Oapt.  Beeufbil,  (p.  56,)  **  are  the  remains  of  the  city  of 
Fhaselis,  with  its  three  ports  and  lake,  as  described  by 
Strabo.  (xiv.  2.  9.)  The  latter  is  now  a  mere  swamp, 
oooupytiig  the  middle  of  the  isthmus,  and  was  probably 
tlie  source  of  those  baneful  exhalations,  which,  according 
to  Livy  (foe.  cU.)  and  Cicero,  rendered  Phaselis  so  un- 
healthy. The  principal  port  was  formed  by  a  stone 
pier  at  the  Western  side  of  the  isthmus ;  it  projected 
about  200  yards  into  the  sea,  by  which  it  has  been  en- 
tnrely  overthrown,  and  can  now  only  be  traced  under 
waler.  The  two  other  parts  were  on  the  Eastern  side ; 
one  of  them  is  very  small,  with  a  narrow  entrance  in  the 
pier,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  closed  by  gates.  The 
pier  is  angular,  with  a  rock  for  its  outer  abutment ;  and 
to  this  circumstanoe  it  probably  owes  its  preservation, 
the  masonry  being  still  nearly  perfect.  The  third  port 
seems  to  have  been  only  a  deep  recess  in  the  shore, 
where  the  lake  discharges  itself,  and  without  any  artifi- 
cial works  io  shelter  it."  There  are  many  remains  dating 
from  very  difierent  periods ;  among  them  those  of  a 
Theatre,  a  Temple,  a  paved  Portico  or  Ambulatory,  and 
many  sarcophagi,  some  of  which,  richly  sculptured,  were 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  encroachment  of  liie  sea  between 
Capt.  Beaufort's  first  and  second  visit  to  this  coast  (in 
1811  and  1812.)  "If  tiie  havoc,*'  he  adds,  (p.  61,) 
'*  made  here  by  the  sea  should  continue  its  progress  in 
the  same  ratio,  there  will  soon  remain  but  few  vestiges 
of  Phaselis ;  the  peninsula  will  be  undermined,  and  will 
gradually  sink  into  a  shapeless  reef  of  rocks  below  the 
surfoce  of  the  ocean."  Phaselis  was,  according  to  Ste- 
phanus  Byzantinus,  also  called  Pityusa.  From  its 
proximity  to  the  Cihdan  pirates,  it  was  much  frequented 
by  them,  and  a  commercial  and  amicable  intercourse 
gradually  led  to  an  alliance  with  them,  which  finally 
brought  on  the  destruction  of  the  place.  (Cic.  lac.  cit.) 
It  was  so  reduced  in  the  time  of  CaBsar,  that  Pompey 
made  sail  for  it  in  his  flight,  as  being  too  weak  to  resist 
even  his  small  band  of  followers. 


PoMfiAy/ia  pujtpi 


Oceurrit  ielUu:  nee  §e  committere  muru 
Autu9  adhue  tURt;  te  primum,  parva  Phage/u, 
MmgmiB  wUt ;  nam  U  metui  vettd  incBla  rarua, 
Sxhavaimfue  domu*  popuiit :  mqf^rque  etwinw 
Quam  tuUf  tyrba/mL 

Ltjcan,  Phartal,  viii.  249. 

Tekrora.  I*  is  now  ealled  by  the  Turks  Tekrovah :  and  is  sepa- 

rated by  a  cape  called  Avova,  firom  a  small  bay,  beyond 
which  a  chain  of  mountains  extends  along  the  shore  to 
the  Northward,  extremely  broken  in  outline,  and  pictu- 
resque, peak  rising  over  peak  in  succession,  as  they 
recede  from  the  shore.     "These  mountains,"  says  Capt. 
Beauibrt,  (p.  108,)  "undoubtedly  formed  the  ancient 
Mount         Mount  Climax,"  (»)  K\i>of ,  the  staircase  or  ladder,)  and 
Climax.        "  the  analogy  is  striking  between  that  name  and  the  regular 
gradation  in  which  they  overtop  each  other.     The  shore 
at  their  foot  exhibits  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the 
account  of  Alexander's  march  from  Riaselis.**      The 
road  along  the  beach  is  interrupted  in  some  places  by 
projecting  clifis,  round  which  the  men  could  only  pass 
by  wading  through  the  water;  passes  have,  however, 
since  been  made  over  these  projecting  ridges  of  rock. 
Atelebusa.    The  Atelebusa  of  Ptolemy  (v.  5.)  is,  jSrhaps,  the  small 
Rashat        but  precipitous  island  of  Rash^d  just  opposite  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Climax. 


The  impregnable  rock,  inhabited  by  Marmareiwans,  iycu 
(Biod.  Sic.  xvii.  27.)  who  were  driven  from  it  by  Alex-     - 
aiider,  was  in  this  part  of  tfie  confines  of  Lyda.  lYca 

Of  the  interior  of  Lycia  little  can  be  collected  Ihjm  ftc  v!*^^ 
Ancients.     It  was  divided  by  the  river  Xanthus  into  two  ^^ 
parts.     In  the  Western,  on  the  borders  of  Caria,  was  kH*"** 
Araxa.  (Ptdem.  loc.  cit)    Tlos,  one  of  the  six  brger  Ana. 
Lycisn  cities,  appears  to  have  been  on  the  NortheraHg. 
or  North- Western  side  of  tfie  Country,  as  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xiv.  2,  S.)  as  lying  on  the  decliTTty  of 
Mount  Taurus,  towards  Cibyri  f  n  Phrygia.    It  wm  situ- 
ated, according  to  Meletius,  (it.  1.  11.)  on  the  rtm 
TlOus,  and  was  the  See  of  a  Bishop  suffragan  to  M^tb. 
Comba  and  Cyanie  were  other  Bishoprics  in  this  part  of  Coo^ 
Lycia.    To  the  East  of  the  Xanthus  were  Gagie,  Cory-  ^"» 
dalh^  also   Bishoprics,  and    Mount  Massycites,  veal^\ 

See  die  authorities  quoted  fbrOR^iscnB ;  Capt  Beaufort,  jjota. 
Karamania,  London,  1817, 8vo. ;  Plinii  NaiurduRvt 
terta,Ed.  Pranzii,  Lips.  1791,  10  vols.  8vo.;  D'Annlk, 
Geographic  Ancienne,  8  torn.  ISmo.  Paris,  1782 ;  Dr.  E. 
D.  Clarke,  Tiwrfffo,  8vo.  London,  1817  ;  Appiani  Rowoiw 
Hiitorite,  Ed.  H.  Stephani,  Paris,  1592,  fbl;  Photii 
Bibliotheeay  Rothomagi,  1653,  fbl. ;  CannaisMTiioe  da 
Terns,  18«1,  p. 275,  ditto  1822,  p.  225,  ditto,  1828, p.  821, 
ditto,  1824,  p.  321,  for  Capt.  Gauhier's  Poritiom  Gk- 
graphiqiKs,  which  differ  only  by  a  very  few  minutes  at 
most  fi-om  those  of  Capt.  Beaufort. 

LYCIUM,  in  Botany^  a  genus  ctf*  the  clsss  Penfan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Solanat.  Generic 
character:  corolla  tubular,  throat  closed;  filaments 
bearded ;  berry  two-celled,  many-seeded. 

Twenty  spedes,  mostly  natives  of  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere. 

LYCOPERDINA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Trime- 
rou8.  Coleopterous  insects,  separated  from  the  genus  En- 
domycus  by  Latreille. 

Generic  character,  AntenneB  monilifonn,  scarcely 
larger  at  the  tip ;  the  two  last  joints  longer  than  the 
preceding,  and  forming  a  slight  club. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  suecincta,  Latreille,  Bn- 
domycus  succinctus,  Olivier,  Col.  vol.  v.  pi.  i. fig.  5 ;  found 
in  pufiTballs  and  other  Fungi  in  England  and  the  rest  of 
temperate  Europe. 

LYCOPODIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Cryptogamia,  natural  order  Filices.  Generic  character: 
capsules  axillary,  solitary,  naked,  renilbrm,  of  two  clastic 
valves  and  one  cell ;  se^  numerous,  very  minute. 

A  genus  mostly  indigenous  in  the  Northern  hemisphere, 
found  in  boggy,  mountainous  situations.  There  are  ax 
species  natives  of  England,  called  Club  Moss ;  the  seeds 
are  like  powder,  and  very  inflammable,  they  bum  with 
a  slight  explosion  and  great  flame,  and  axe  sometiina 
used  in  Theatres. 

LYCOPSIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Pfflto- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Boraginea.  Ge- 
neric character :  calyx  inflated,  ventricose ;  tube  of  the 
corolla  curved,  the  mouth  closed,  with  convex  scales. 

Ten  species,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere  I* 
arvensis  is  a  native  of  England. 

LYCOPUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  JHtmdna, 
order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Labiate.  Gcnenc 
character :  calyx  tubular  ;  corolla  four-clefl,  one  of  the 
lobes  notched ;  stamens  distant ;  seeds  four,  naked. 

Four  species,  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
L.  Europeus,  the  Water  Horehound,is  a  native  of  Eng- 
land 
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LTCORIS.      LYCORIS,  in  Zoolo^,  a  genus  of  Anndide§,  allied 
to  the  Nereides,  established  by  Savigny. 

Generic  character.  Trunk  with  tentacula  at  its 
orifice ;  outer  antenntB  longer  than  the  middle  ones ; 
first  and  second  pair  of  feet  covered  with  four  pair  of 
tentacular  beards;  gill  distinct,  beard-shaped;  jaws 
distinct 

The  animals  are  known  on  the  sea-coast  by  the  name 
of  Sea  Centi  ponies. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  JE^yptiaca^  figured  in  the 
large  Work  on  Eg)T)t,  pi.  iv.  fig.  1. 

LYCOS  A,  in  Zoology ^  a  genus  of  spiders,  established 
by  Latreille,  belonging  to  the  section  Ciiigrada. 

Generic  character.  Eyes  placed  in  a  square,  two 
hinder  eyes  not  elevated,  and  the  first  pair  of  feet  longer 
than  the  second. 

The  t}'pe  of  the  genus  is  L.  tareni%da,  the  Aranea 
iarentula  of  Albin,  pi.  xxxix. 

LYCOSTYS,  in  Zoology^  a  genxm  o€  Annelida,  esta- 
blished by  Savigny,  and  allied  to  the  genus  Lycoris, 

Generic  character.  Antennee  short,  the  two  outer 
largish  and  not  jointed  ;  four  pair  of  monilifbrm,  tenta- 
cular beards,  the  upper  beards  and  two  styles  equally 
moniliform,  one  oar  to  each  foot,  the  lower  beards  very 
short. 

This  genus  is  founded  on  the  Nerus  armillari$  of 
Muller.  pi.  ix.  fig.  1 — 5. 

LYCUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Peniameroui,  ser- 
rated-horned. Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the 
family  Lampyrida,  established  by  Fabricius. 

Generic  character,  Aniennm  close  together  at  their 
Ijase  and  very  compressed ;  head  narrow,  prolonged  in 
iront  into  the  form  of  a  muzzle ;  maxillary  paipi  much 
longer  than  the  labial ;  mouth  very  small ;  body  very 
narrow  and  long ;  the  hinder  end  of  the  elytra  enlarged, 
especially  in  the  males;  the  body  soft  and  long;  t^ir 
larva  is  black,  linear,  very  flat,  with  the  last  ring  in  th« 
ibrm  of  a  red  plate,  having  at  its  tip  two  cylindrical 
jointed  horns,  and  six  legs.  It  is  found  under  the  bark 
^  oaks. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  L.  sanguineus.  Fab,  iM,, 
Hist.  Insect,  vol.  ix.  pi.  Ixxv.  fig.  6. 

LYDIA,  the  Eastern  and  upper  part  of  the  anctent 
MflBonia,  of  which  the  natives  were  called  Meeonea,  or 
Meones,  its  lower  and  maritime  portion,  occupied  by  an 
Ionian  colony,  being  called  Ionia,  was  boumM  on 
the  South  by  the  Meander,  which  separated  it  fitHB 
Caria,  on  the  East  by  Phrygia,  on  the  North  by  Myna^ 
and  on  the  West  by  Ionia.  Before  its  subveraion  by 
Cyrus,  (b.  c.  548,)  the  Kingdom  of  Lydia  extended 
fiom  the  river  Halys  to  the  shores  of  the  JEgema  Sea, 
and  comprehended  iEolis  and  Doris,  as  well  as  Ionia ; 
but  the  part  properly  called  Lydia  was  probably  the 
upper  portion  of  Mseonia,  which  retained  its  name  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  Greek  Empire.  These  dWisions  of  the 
Country  were  separated  by  a  chain  of  mountains  ruaning 
in  a  North- Western  and  Sonth-E  astern  directioD,  aad 
rising  occaskmally,  even  at  a  small  distance  finom  the 
sea,  to  the  height  of  8000  or  4000  feet.  Depressions 
occurring  at  intervals,  open  a  passage  between  the  adr 
joining  plains  and  valleys ;  and  the  ancient  roads  be- 
tween Ionia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  may  still  be  traeed  with 
little  difficulty.  Sipylus,  which  separates  the  plain  of 
the  Hermus  from  that  of  the  Meles,  is  one  of  the  larger 
portions  of  this  chain,  and  is  itself  connected  by  varioue 
branches  with  Tmolus,  of  which  the  peaks,  capped  with 
•now  till  late  in  the  Summer*  if  not  throughout  the  year, 
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and   its   Turkish    name  B6s-ddgh,    (i.  e.    the    Snowy    LTDIA.' 

Mountain,)  show  that  the^'  cannot  be   much   less  than  s.«^^^^.«.»^ 

10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     {Edinb.  Encyl,  Boxe  da»g. 

xvi.  507.)     It  was   also  called  Tymolus   and  Temsis, 

according  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  and  of  the  former 

Tomolitzi,  its  present  name,  (Meletius,  ii.  c.  6.  torn.  iiL 

p.  145,)  is  evidently  a  diminutive.     To   the   South  of 

the  Cayster,  Mount  Messogis,  celebrated  for  its  wines,  .Messogis. 

(Strabo,  xiv.  1.  15.)  separated  the  Phrygians,  Mysiana* 

and  Lydiaus  firom  the  loniaus  and  Carians.  (Id,  xiiL 

4.  12.) 

Of  the  rivers  which  water  Lydia,  the  largest  is  the  Riven. 
Hermus,  which,  rising  near  Dorylaeum  in  Mount  Din-  Harmiiib 
dynms,     (Plin.  Nat.   Hist.   v.  31.)    flows   through   a 
part  of  Phrygia  before  it  enters  Lydia,  and  dischargee 
its  waters  into  the  sea,  nearly  opposite  to  Clazomene. 
It  is  now  called  Kadus,  and  rises  in  the  Mur&d  digfa,  Kadoog,  or 
(Dindymus,)  to  the  East  of  a  town  bearing  the  same  l^^dei. 
name,    and  passing   by  Kdreh,    Selenti,    It^lah,   and 
Maghnisd,   (Magnesia,)    enters  the   Gulf  of  Smyrna, 
says    HAjl  Khalifeh,  {Jehdnr-numd,  p.  634,)   opposite 
to  the  Castle  at  Sanj6k  buruni,  i.  e.  near  Clazomens^ 
The  Turks,  according  to  Meletius,  {loc.  cit.  p.  140,)  call 
the  Hermus  Sarab^t,  but  perhaps  he  derived  his  infor- 
mation from   European  Maps,   in  which  it  still  bears 
that  name,  Kedez,  or  Kadiis,  being  the  only  one  by 
which  it  is  known  in  that  Country.     It  receives  the  Piac-  Factolos. 
tolus,  also  called   Chrysorrhoas,  firom  the  fragments  of 
gold  which  it  was  believed  to   have   washed  down  in 
the  time  of  Croesus  and  his  predecessors,  and  the  HylluSi  Hyllos. 
afterwards  called  Phrygius,  which  joins  it  nearly  op- 
posite to  Magnesia.     The  second  of  the  Lydian  rivers  is 
the  Ciiyster,  which  rises  in  the  Cilbian  hills,  (Plin.  Nat*  Cayster. 
Hist.  V.  29.)  (probably  not  far  from  Hypepx.     Those 
hills  separated  the   Caystrian    from  the  Cilbian  plain, 
which    lay   to  the  East.    (Strabo,  xiii.  4.  18.)     This 
river  is  now  called    Kark  su,  or  ChaT,  (Black  water  or 
river,)  and  Kard,  or  Kuchuk  Menderes,  (Black  or  Little 
Meander,)  from  its  colour  and  serpentine  course.  (Spon, 
Voyage,  i.  192.)     It  passes  through  Ionia,  and  enters 
the  sea  near  Ephesus. 

The  Capital  of  Lydia  was  Sardes,  placed  at  the  foot  Towns, 
of  the  Northern  declivity  of  Mount  Tmolus,  in  38°  1'  29''  Sardes. 
North  and  28°  O'  7"  East,  commanding  an  extensive  ^*^ 
view  over  the  plain  through  which  the  Hermus  flows. 
It  was  a  large  city  at  a  very  early  period,  though  pos- 
terior to  the  Trojan  war,  (Strabo,  xiii.  4,  5.)  ai^  its 
citadel,  on  a  peak  of  Mount  Tmolus,  which  rises  alnosl 
perpendicularly  from  the  elevated  terrace  on  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  was  built,  was  considered  as 
nearly  impregnable.  Little  now  remains  to  mark  the 
extent  or  splendour  of  the  ancient  dty.  The  nitmi  of 
the  castle  on  the  rock  above,  the  walls  of  a  large  buiki- 
ing  of  Roman  architecture,  probably  a  Gerusim,  or 
retreat  for  old  men,  some  massive  piers  of  Pkiriaa 
marble,  which  form  the  elliptical  area  of  a  Christian 
Church,  dedicated,  according  to  the  Grreek  peasants  on 
the  spot,  to  St.  John ;  the  remains  of  a  Theatre,  the 
proscenium  of  which  is  standing ;  and  another  Church, 
used  as  a  Moeque  in  the  tiaie  of  Smith,  {Remarks^  ^, 
239,)  bat  now  entirely  ruined,  are  the  principel  relics 
of  the  ancient  city  on  the  Northern  side  of  the  moiuiH 
tain  ;  but  in  a  deep  glen  to  the  South  and  West,  just 
beyond  the  Turkish  village,  there  are  three  columns  of  a 
Grecian  Temple  still  standing.  It  was  uf  the  Ionic  order 
and  of  the  purest  style  of  sculpture  ;  and  stood  close  to 
the  banks  of  the  Pactolus,  now  httle  better  than  a  brook. 
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where  there  was  a  celebrated  Temple  dedicated  to  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  (Sophocl.  Philoctet.  393.)  i.  e, 
Cybele,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  place.  (Herod,  v.  102.) 
When  Smith  saw  this  place  in  1671,  six  of  the  columns 
were  standings  together  with  "  very  considerable  mines 
still  remaining,  which  quickly  put  us  in  mind,"  he  says, 
(p.  236,)  "  of  what  Sardis  was  before  earthquakes  and 
war  had  caused  those  horrid  desolations  there  :"  at  pre- 
sent there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  any  other  building  near 
the  Temple.  The  Turks  call  the  place  Sartkarah-si,  i.  e, 
the  Castle  of  Sart. 

To  the  right  of  the  road  from  Sardis  to  Pergamum  lay 
Thyatira,  in  39°  2'  North  and  27°  18'  15"  East,  on  the 
river  Lycus,  near  the  borders  of  Mysia,  (Strabo, /oc.  cit.  4.) 
a  Macedonian  colony,  which  received  its  name  from  Se- 
leucus  Nicator.  It  was  anciently  named  Pelopia,  and 
Euhippa,  (Plin.  Nat  Hist  v.  29.)  and  is  now  called  Ak 
hisfir,  (i.  e.  White  Castle,)  by  the  Turks,  from  a  fortress 
built  by  them  on  a  neighbouring  eminence.  (Spon, 
Voyage,  i.  175.)  Its  ancient  name  is  ascertained  by  va- 
rious Inscriptions  on  stones  in  the  B&zdr  and  other  parts 
of  the  town,  some  of  which  are  probably  still  extant.  To 
the  West  of  Thyatira,  on  the  borders  of  ^olis,  was  Hiero- 
caesarea,  famed  for  its  Temple,  dedicated  by  Cyrus  to  the 
Persian  Diana.  (Tacit.  AnncU,  iii.  62.)  It  was  appa- 
rently a  Persian  colony,  (Pausan.  Eliac.  i.  27.)  and  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  Episcopal  See  under  the  Chris- 
tian Emperors.  The  plain  in  which  Thyatira  stands  was 
called  the  Hyrcanian  plain,  from  the  colony  established 
there  by  the  Persians,  {he.  cit  13.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  contiguous  on  the  South-East  to  the  Cilbian  plain, 
which  lay  between  it  and  the  plain  of  the  Cayster. 
Near  to  these  Hyrcanians  were  the  Mosteni,  the  name 
of  whose  Country  is  variously  spelt,  Mosthene,  Mostene, 
Mustine,  and  ]\Iostine. 

The  Hermus  crosses  the  plain  of  Sardis  at  about 
three  miles  from  the  city,  and  runs  nearly  due  West. 
Beyond  it,  the  ground  rises  gradually,  and  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ascent  there  are  many  Barrows  of  various 
sizes ;  one  of  which  near  the  centre  is  remarkably 
conspicuous,  being  distinctly  visible  at  the  distance  of 
several  miles.  This  can  be  no  other  than  the  monu- 
ment of  Alyattes,  so  accurately  described  by  Herodotus, 
(i.  92.)  and  characterised  by  him  as  inferior  only  to  the 
stupendous  works  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians. 
Between  five  and  six  miles  to  tlie  North-West  of  these 
barrows  is  the  pretty  Lake  of  Mermerik,  (Marmora,)  the 
Gyg£a,  or  Coloe,  only  40  stadii  (5  miles)  from  Sardis, 
according  to  Strabo.  (/oc.  cit  5.)  It  was  much  fre- 
quented on  account  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Cologne 
Diana,  (perhaps  the  Goddess  mentioned  above,)  at  whose 
Festivals  baskets  were  said  to  dance,  though  Strabo  did 
not  believe  this  legend.  The  lake  was  said  by  some  of 
the  Ancients  to  be  artificial.  (Strabo,  lac,  cit  7.)  It  is  at 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  little  town 
to  which  it  owes  its  Turkish  name.  (Mermerii  gdli.) 
That  town,  which  is  probably  of  modem  origin,  is 
placed  like  an  amphitheatre  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep 
hill,  and  commands  a  very  extensive  view  over  the  ad- 
joining plain.  It  is  about  ten  miles  nearly  due  South 
of  Thyatira.  Between  that  place  and  Magnesia  the 
surface  of  the  country  is  varied  by  gentle  undulations, 
except  in  one  place,  about  seven  miles  from  the  first  of 
these  towns,  where  a  low  ridge  of  rocky  hills  runs  from 
North  to  South.  The  latter  city,  in  88°  38'  North  and 
23P  East,  on  the  steep  flank  of  Mount  Sipylus,  (whence 
'^tnui  styled  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum^)  is  still  large  and 


populous,  and  is  called  Maghn(sd  by  the  Turks,  who  have  LTDIi 
scarcely  changed  its  ancient  name.     It  overlooks  a  luxu-      ~ 
riant  plain,  well  watered  by  the  Hermns,  here  dividing  I'YG.tls 
itself  into   many  streams,   and   receiving  the    Hylloi 
nearly  opposite  to  the  town.     It  is  overhung  to  the 
South  by  the  heights  of  the  mountain  rising  abruptly 
from  the  plain,  and  separating  Lydia  from  Ionia.    Apol-  A^iAia. 
lonis  was  just  half  way  between  Pergamum  and  Sardis, 
(Strabo,  loc.  cit  4.)  300  stadii  (37  miles)  from  each. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  ApoUonias  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Cata- 
logues of  Episcopal  cities. 

To  the  South-East  of  Sardes  is  Philadelphia,  distant,  phiUJcr 
as  stated  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  23  miles.     It  w«s  p^ 
near  the   borders  of  Phrygia,  in  a  district  inhabited 
partly  by  Mysians,  (Strabo,  xii.  7.  18.  xiii.  4.  10.)  aad 
was  so    subject   to   earthquakes,   that    hardly   a   day 
passed  (says  that  Geographer)  but  its  walls  were  shaken 
and  rent  asunder.     It  received   its  Greek  name   from 
its  founder  Attains  Philadelphus,  brother  of  Eumenes, 
King  of  Pergamum,  who  built  it  at  the  foot  of  Tmoius, 
near  the  river  Cogamus.     It  is  called  by  the  Turks 
Alk-Shehr,  (the  party-coloured  city,)  and  is  still  a  place  Ah v'^ri. 
of  some  size  and  an  Archiepiscopal  See.     To  the  East  <*  ■^•^ 
of  Philadelphia,  near  the  Cayster,  was  a  town,  called  ^^^^^ 
from  a  celebrated  Temple  of  Jupiter  Dios  hieron,  and  D!o«kt!r. 
near  it,  on  the  Southern  decUvity  of  Mount  Tmoius,  ii«~^ 
Msonia,  in  the  district  bearing  the  same  name.     Not 
far  from  it  was  Tripolis,  on   the  Msander,  near  the  Tn;^ 
borders  of  Caria,  an  Episcopal  city.  {Notitia  Ecdedas- 
tica.) 

The  Meander  watered  the  Southern  part  of  Lydia, 
the  plain  through  which  it  flows  being  bounded  on  the 
North  by  Mount  Messogis.     On  its  banks  was  Tralles,  T.'a^o. 
also  called  Euanthia,  Seleucia,  Antiochia,  and  Charax ; 
the  first  from  the  flowers  in  which  its  neighbourhood 
abounds,  the  last  from  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  hills  on 
which  it  was  seated.    Its  site  has  not  yet  been  accurately 
determined ;  some  travellers  placing  it  at  Sult&n  hisir, 
about  nine  miles  to  the  West  of  Nazli,  (Smith,  p.  254,) 
others  at  Eski  his&r,  two  or  three  miles  nearer  to  that 
place,  and  17  or  IS  miles  East  of  Guzel  his&r,  (Chandler, 
i.  244.)  while  the  latter  town  itself  has  since  been  thought 
to  be  the  spot  on  which  Tralles  stood.     Nysa,  on  the  Xj* 
declivity  of  Messogis,  (Strabo, xiv.  1. 43.)  was  traveised 
by  a  torrent  which  divided  it  into  two  towns ;  it  was 
adorned  with  an  Amphitheatre  and  a  Theatre,  below  one 
extremity  of  which  was  a  Gymnasium,  and  the  other  a 
Forum.     To   the    South    it  overlooked  the  plain,  as 
was  the  case  with  Tralles.     Near  a  village  of  Nyseans, 
called  Acharaca,  not  fisir  firom  the  city,  was  the  Plutonium,  Xd^rtr. 
a  Temple  in  a  precious  grove  dedicated  to  Pluto  and  P  -*--  "" 
Proserpine,  and  the  Charonium,  a  cavern   above  the  Ci^.-  -- 
grove,  whither  the  sick  repaired  in  order  to  be  cured 
by  remedies  revealed  in  dreams  to  the  Priests.  (Strabo, 
loc,  cit  44.)     Sometimes  starvation  for  a   few  dajs 
in  the  cavern  itself,  and  at  others  the  dreams  of  t^ 
patients  themselves,  effected  their  cure.     An   annuil 
Fair  and  Festival  {rap^'^vpit)  was  held  there,  and  a  bull 
introduced  into  the  cavern  fell  down  dead  when  he  bad 
advanced  only  a  few  steps  within   it.     Several  other 
Lydian  cities  were  mentioned,  such  as  Metropolis,  be- 
tween Colophon  and  Priene,  Julia-Gordus,  Hermocs- 
pelia,  Polychalandus,  Mastaura,  Briule,  and  AroniaU, 
but  their  site  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

See  the  authorities  cited  for  Lycia,  and  Chandler's 
Traveb,  2  vols.  4to.  2d  edit.  London*  1817.. 

LYGiEUS,  in  Zoology,  a  geiuu.  o£  UtiavpterdVi 
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is  now  used  as  a  Watchhouse.  An  Exchange  and  Custom 
House,  a  Guildhall,  Theatre,  and  Assembly  Rooms,  a 
spacious  market-place  covering  three  acres,  a  Quay 
called  the  Kin^»  HUtUh  Yard,  fonnin?  a  handwme 
Square,  with  a  statue  of  James  I.  in^  the  centre,  and 
containing  bond-warehonses  for  wine,  are  among  the 
principal  ornaments  of  this  flourishing  town.  The  har- 
bour is  deep,  and  capable  of  receiving  300  sail,  but  the 
oozy  bed  of  the  river  forbids  good  anchorage.  The 
trade,  especially  with  the  Baltic,  Holland,  and  Por- 
tugal, is  very  considerable  ;  and,  in  its  imports  of 
coals  and  wine,  Lynn  used  to  exceed  all  En^ish  poits^ 
excepting  London,  Bristol,  and  Newcastle.  Us  con- 
venience for  internal  traffic  is  particularly  great;  for, 
exclusive  of  canals  and  land-carriage,  by  the  Ouse  and 
its  collateral  streams,  it  communicates  with  no  less  than 
eight  Counties.  A  singular  and  very  useful  custom  pre- 
vails in  the  town;  The  Mayor,  Clergy,  and  chief  in- 
habitants assemble  monthly  at  what  is  termed  the  FtMii 
of  ReoontnHation,  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes,  and 
the  prevention  of  Lawsuits.  Population,  in  1821, 
12,253.  Distant  1 1  miles  N.  from  Downham,  96  N.  £. 
fbom'  London. 

LYNX,  Fr.  fyncee ;  It.  lince ;  Sp.  lynce  ;  Lat. lynx: 
Or.  X^yf,  so  called  from  ^^vxtf^  hgfat. 

The  trivial  name  of  the  Fblis  Lynr.q^  9^ 

Msttoweth  he  was  the/y^al  )yn|f  divrlyng,  of  wWche  M«r^ 
"  ot  Ji'  Qiomet9iir,  p.  522.  — ^ 


But  a»  experience  with  rare  proofet  hath  riiowne 

Td  look  on  others,  we  have  /imx-kit  eyei. 

Stirling.     ChormetimiheAltzmndrirnnDraged^ffhoaiBr, 

Brethren,  your  not  omnitciflnt  eyes  shall  see  that  my  eyei  aie  lo 

ijfncean,  as  to  see  you  proudly  miscoafideot. 
Haii,     Workt,  toL  iii.  p.  394.    An  Atuw^  to  the  FimdicalUmf  ^, 

And  when  sweet  sleqihis  heairy  eyes  had  seia'd, 
Hie  t}Tant  with  his  steel  attempts  hu  breast 
Hinr  straight  a  ifnx't  shape  the  goddess  girei^ 
And  home  the  youth  hsr  sacred  dragons  drifea. 

Mciymwanmg,     Omd.    M^wmarpkmetj  book  v« 

L¥0N8IA,  in  Botany^  a  gemra  of  the  class  Pentan^ 
dria,  order  Monogyniay  natural  order  ApoeinetB.  Gteiie- 
ric  character:  corolla  funnel-shaped,  border  deeply  fiVe* 
deft,  recurved ;  filaments  inserted  into  the  middle  of 
the  tube  ;  anthers  arrow-shaped,  coherinpf  with  the 
etigma ;  capsule  cylindrical,  two-celled,  with  a  parallel 
distinct  partition,  bearing  the  seeds  on  each  side  on  fixed 
Teceptacles. 

One  8])ecies,  L.  straminea,  a  climbing  shrub,  native 
of  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

LYPERANTIIUS,  in  Botany,  a  genua  of  the  class 
Gynandria,  order  Monandria,  natural  order  Orchidete, 
Generic  character:  calyx  superior,  ringent,  three-leaved, 
upper  leaf  vaulted  ;  lip  short,  hooded,  glandular,  the 
apex  tapering;  style  linear;  anther  veitical;  per- 
manent. 

Three  spedes,  natives  of  New  South  Wales. 

LYRE,  "J      Fr.  lyre ;  It.  lira;  Sp.  lyra;  Lat. 

Ly'rick,  adj.  llyra;  Gr.  Xv/»tt,  perhaps  (Vossius) 

LVaicRs,         I  from  XtW<K,  soivere,  dinoherej  quia  in 

LsKaiST.  J  tnulta^  dividatur  toces. 

And  ihos,  beneath  her  window,  did  he  tonch 
Hb  faith&il  fyre  ;  the  words  and  numbart  math 
As  did  wall  worth  my  manury  appear, 
And  may  perhaps  dMenre  your  princely  ear. 

Cowley,     The  Daviiieit,  book  iii. 

Sleeps  sleqp  again,  my  lyre  I 
For  thou  canst  never  tell  my  humble  tale 
In  sounds  that  will  prevail ; 

Nor  geHtte  thMBghls  in  her  fanpiiei  Id.    !b. 


There  thou  shalt  hear  and  learn  the  secret  power  LTKSL 

Of  harmony  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 

By  voice  or  hand,  and  various-measur'd  verse, 

JEolian  chonns  Kid  Doiian  fyric  odes. 

MUoH.    JParadiw  Begt^ned,  book  iv.  L  214. 

At  CHircm  mollifyd  his  cruel  mmd 

With  ait,  and  taught  hia  warlike  hands  to  wind 

Hie  silver  stringf  of  his  melodious  /yre. 

Dryden,     Omd,    Af<temor7»Aoset,bookL 

The  following  ode  is  an  attempt  towards  restoring  the  regtdaritjr 
of  the  ancient /yrto  poetry,  which  seems  to  be  altogether  fbrgotteBy- 
or  unknown  by  our  Knelish  writers. 

Uongreve.    Ditcourte  on  the  Pindaric  Ode, 

Or  else  at  wakes  with  Joan  and  Hodge  rejoice, 
Where  D'Urfey's  lyriet  swell  in  every  voice. 

Gay,     The  Shepherd's  Week,     Wednmdalfm 

While  they  behold  the  hills,  the  woods,  the  streams,  wluch  so 
oflen  inspired  the  Roman  lyritt ;  they  may  conceive,  and  even  sharS' 
his  enthusiasm.  Eustace,     Italy j  voL  ii.  ch«  vL  p.  1240.  • 

His  [^sehylus]  vernflcation  with  the  inteitnixtuie  of  /ytncoom- 
poMtien  is  more  various  than  that  of  Shakspeare. 

Observer,  No.  70. 

The  Lyre  is  considered  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  to  be 
one  of  the  two  instruments  of  most  simple  constructioil, 
the  pipe  being  the  other.    The  Lyre,  he  remarks,  the 
most  considerable  of  the  two,  is  "  the  prototype  of  the 
fididnal  or  stringed  species,  and  tt  said  to  have  been 
invented  about  the  year  of  the  World  2000  by  MSereury, 
who  finding  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Nile  a  shell-firii 
of  the  Tortoise  kind,  which  an  inundation  of  the  rfvef 
had  deposited  there,  and  observing  that'  the  flesh  wtti 
already  consumed,  he  took  up  the  back-shell  and,  hol- 
lowing it,  applied  strings  to  it ;  though  concerning  the 
number  of  strings  there  is  great  controversy,  some: 
asserting  it  to  be  only  three,  and  that  the  sounds  of  the* 
two  remote  were  acute  and  grave,  and  that  of  the  in-' 
termediate  one  a  mean  between  those  two  extremes ;  that 
Mercury  resembled  these  chords  to  as  many  seasons  of 
the  year,  which  were  all   that  the  Greeks  reckoned, 
namely,  Summer,  Winter,  and  Spring,  assigning  the  acute 
to  the  first,  the  grave  to  the  second,  and  the  mean  tb 
the  third.     Pour  and  seven  strings  have  also  been  adro- 
cated,  and  Nicomachus,  a  Pythagorean,  assures  us  that 
Amphion  built  the  seven  gates  of  Thebes  in  compli- 
ment to  the  seven  strings  of  his   Lyre."  {Harmonia 
Manualut,  ii.  p.  29.)     Not  all  Lyres  found  on  ancient 
monuments  favour  the  supposition  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally formed  of  tortoise-shell ;  but  then,  adds  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  apparently  giving  flill  credit  to  the  story  of 
Mercury,  "  as  none  of  these  monuments  can  pretend  to 
so  high  an  antiquity  as  the  times  to  which  we  assign  the 
invention  of  the  Lyre,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  exhi- 
bitions of  that  instrument  in  a  state  of  improvement, 
and  are   therefore  no  evidence   of  its   original  form. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  resemble  Goat's  hornsi,  otUot 
part  of  the  head  and  horns  of  a  Bull,  and  a  pkeirum; 
or  Lyrestick,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  has  been  found 
on  sculptures,  "  made  of  the  lower  joint  of  a  GobA'« 
leg." 

The  nature  and  distinction  of  ancient  musical  insthi* 
ments  is  ini'ohred  in  great  obscurity;  concerning  the 
Lyre  the  reader  may  perplex  himself  as  much  as  he 
pleases  by  turning  to  Vossius  de  Afi/«co,  to  Montflwicoil 
(Ant.  Eipl.  iii.  5.  3.)  or  to  Grassineau^  Mvncal  DkL 

The  adaptation  of  the  tortoise-shell  to  a  musical  iiK 
stmment  by  Mercury,  is  told  by  Homer  in  the  opening 
of  his  Hymn  to  that  God.  But  we  do  not  pretend  to' 
decide  whether  tXtict/jok  is  or  is  not  a  Lyre.  ApiiWo- 
doros  (BiM.  iii.  10.  2.)  tlHk  us  that  the  God,  while  yef 
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MACA.    butter,  and  strewed  over  with  spice  and  grated  cheese.  MaearonitM,  in  25  Parts ;  Mouhea,  ot  the  War  of  the    UACA<' 

^O^,^-    A  mararonick;  a  confused   heap  or  huddle  of  many  FtiaandlheAntt;  some  Epistles  and  seven  Epigrams.     HONl, 

UACA-    **'^ral  things."  The  lan^Bge  is  a  mosaique-wcM'k  of  Latin,  chequered  *'^*v^*^ 

BONI.         Macaronian  or  Macaroniqiu  Poetry ;  see  the  Quota-  with  Italian,  the  latter  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 

v^^'^i^  tion  froRi  Cajnbridge.  Mantuan  slang,  the  general  tone  being  obscene  and 

For  the    application  (perhaps  the  original  one)  of  vulgar.     The  last  three  Books  of  the  Phantaiia  ^ 


macaroni  to  the  person ;  see  the  Quotation  from  Sptc- 

talor :  the  more  modem  usage  is 

A  spruce  beau,  a  fbpling.     Donne  appears  to  intend 
A  conceited  pretender,  a  frivolous,  tiresome  intruder. 

So  1  ligb,  mud  iweat, 

To  heartliuiiHiann  lalke,  invaioe;  tacjtt, 

Eittwr  my  humour,  oi  hii  owue  lo  fit, 

"    '"' —    -■-•'-■  ■■  '    31  nothing c«n 


Cyiuhiiii  Rath. 


Parody  on  part  of  the  Inferno  of  Dante,  and  one  of 
them,  the  XXIV  th,  opens  with  a  line  to  the  fiiU  ss  sig- 
nificant as  the  much  contested 

Pape  Satan,  Pope  Salon  Alrppf  I 

In  Coccaio,  instead  of  Plulo,  it  gran  netnico,  it  is  the 
Ferryman  of  Hell  who  exclaims 

Cra,  era,  li/,  irafial,  igiiafiel,  eanalaiHa,  riefHr, 
Ecce  Tfail  gridinida  Charon  ; 

and  the  comment  upon  it  is  sufGciently  explanatofy. 
Hoc  primum  carmen  Tieque  Grxcum,  neque  Htbrai- 
,  led  Diabolicum  t»L 


He  doth  leun  to  mdn  itnmn  c&ucei,  (d  «■(  ■ 
ke.  Bai  jBHim. 

I  n.<»n  thote  cbmnfor.iieou.  «t^  ,h™  ««ry  nafiou  aU.ij         The  following  is  the  writer's  Own  account  of  his  style  in 
lie  name  of  th^  dikh  of  mMt  Khidi  It  lore*  bert.    InHolkndtbej     i„-„  „_«..-.„.  j„„7  „  j;  j      •  ,     n    ,■  jk'u 

in  t«™eU  picU«l  herring.;  iu  Ft«noe,  jean  pottafie.;   it.  Italy,     ''J'  P^f^toiy  ApologeUca.     Art  ula  Poelica  nuticupatur 
•caroHiti ;  unlin  Gn;«t  Biiiiin,  j»ck  puddinm.  Ars  Macaronica,  a  MoaaoaihuB  dtriwaia  ;  9111  Macarones 

tunl  quoddam  pvlmtnlum,  farina,  cateo,  butj/ro  coTTtpa' 
ginalum,  groisum,  rude  et  nulicaRum.  Idea  Maearonica 
nil  Tiwi  groaedinem,  nidiltUem,  et  Vocabulaixo*  debet  in 
*e  eontiiiere.  It  must  be  admitted  that  few  authors  haTC 
adhered  bo  rigidly  as  Coccaio  to  the  principles  of  com- 
position which  they  originally  have  laid  down  for  them- 
selves. The  Apologetica  contain  also  a  few  rules 
which  are  scarcely  worth  transcription.  A  single  speci- 
men of  the  author's  powers  may  be  subjoined  from  hia 
Epigrama.  It  is  quite  on  a  par  with  the  rest  as  to  wit, 
and  it  has  the  great  recommendation  of  brevity, 

EpigramBia  primKm  de  Cdtgarit  faerliS. 
S^p^tunbat  quondanA  pehgi /nrluna  Martutian 

Qui  dr  talma  came  pinna  erat. 
Firaafitur  artor,  ofuat  nriel  fumla/a  carina, 

Et  plcrtmi  ccA'  quifiie  dimandal  epem. 


The  macrrQHim  ii  r  kind  of  burlesque  poett;,  coiuiBtiiig  of  b 
jnmblo  of  words  ot  difltrent  Isn^uaMS,  irith  word)  of  the  Tulgu 
tongue  latioiied,  and  latin  voids  mockrniud. 

Camiridge.     The  ScriUeriad,  book  iL  note  IG. 
In  the  preface,  01  Apologelicn  (oT  Phantaiim  Uaeannica)  our 
author  (Cooaio)  givet  on  Kcount  of  thii  nnr  qwcio  of  Foetrr, 
since  uUed  the  mamrDnic. 

tPariom.     Hittarg  0/  Engruh  Poelry,  ToL  it  p.  5S7. 
Te  trsTBird  tribe,  ye  macarani  tnun, 
Of  FiKDch  friieurs,  and  notega)),  ju>lly  vain; 
Who  take  a  trip  to  fttii  once  a  year, 
Td  dien,  and  look  like aukwudEVuMhmen hers; 
Lend  me  your  hondi. 

Geidtmilh.     fyihgue,  iptientg  Urt-BulUeg. 
Sure  nererwerB  leen  two  lachbeaufifulponieif 
OdiH'  honei  are  clovni,  but  IheM  maearvmiei  : 
To  ^ta  them  thii  title  I'm  anre  eant  be  wrong. 
Then  legi  are  10  ilim  and  their  laili  are  w  long. 

SAeridan.     Tht  Schnol  fur  Scaniial,  ad  iL  K.  S. 

Heaychius  plainly    acknowledges    the    existence    of 

Macaroni  among  the  esculents  of  his  time ;  although,  ^  Bure,  who  has  given  a   Catalogue  Raitonnee  of 

content  with  resolving  it  into  its  elements,  he  does  not  Macaronic  writers,  {Bibl.  irulnict.  Betln  Leilrei,  i.  443.) 

enlarge  upon  its  good  quahties,  Haru^/o-  fip&fut  tV  jfu/uS  speaks  in  for  higher  praise  of  Coccaio  than  he  deserves. 

Koi  i\(fit'ri,'v ;   upon  which  statement  Oliver  Ferrerius,  ^'^  writingB,  says  the  critical  Bookseller,  contain  many 

in  his  Originex  Liiigux  Ilalictt,  offers  an  etymological  K™'*  ""''  serious  maxims,  couched  in  focelious  terms; 

conjecture,  perhaps,  nearer  truth  than  that  of  Skinner  "■"  ''"''  P'"''*"  *'^  "■*  K"^'  '*  ridiculed  with  much  ad- 

giveu  above,  niaccare,  i.  e.  molere,  fui^a,  offd;  ted  hoc,  •''***.  •'"1  men's  vices  are  exposed  in  so  agreeable  a 

he  wisely  concludes,a8  if  ashamed  of  histrifling,pMtorw  manner,  that  the  Wmb  may  be  styled  a  satire  without 

el  coqui  viderint.     Macaboons,  also,  are  favourably  re-  ^''om- 

o^ised   by  Du  Cange   among  Medixval  bunbotu. ^**  although  the  honour  of  this  inventiou,  if  honour 

JlfoccuroRci.    Genu*  edulii  delicali.  They  were  presented  ''  ^'  *"•*  ''**"  allotted  to  Coccaio,  he  seems  to  have  been 

at  dinner  to  William  the  Hermit,  for  whom  they  might  P'«<*ded  in  a  similar  course  by  Anionius  de  Arena,  a 

magined  too  luxurious  a  diet,  if  SUrue  had  not  '"^«'' "'  Avignon,  who,  in  1519,  addressed  a  Poem  to 


Ac  ai  Hon  euel  nunc  priga/anti 

Seridatur  qmare  mangiat,  nee  du. 

Sapondcl,  faia  mi  la/  Ubilm 


his  tellow-etudents  in  Latin  Elegiacs,  interspersed  with 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  words. 

It  has  been  contended,  however,  that  the  Macaronic 
style  is  fiir  from  being  a  modem  invention ;  that  Lucilius, 
qui  verbitdrteca  Latinit Miicuit,  must  be  considered  to 
have  written  in  it ;  that  Plautus,  by  introducing  in  his 

V,  •      "-.«  uy  Aucumiiiu     -P*""^"*  (t.  1.)  a scene  in  the  Carthaginian  Language, 

Folengi,  a  Benedictine  Monk  of  Casino,  who  was  bom     °^^^^  *«>  the  same  School ;  and  that  one  of  his  expres- 
ot  Mantua,   and   wrote   under  the  name  of  Merlino    ^*""*  ^^"^  Pvnior,  (lb.  v.  2.  31.)  is  no  other  than  an 
Coccaio,  which  name  Warton,  we  know  not  why  always    ^tiap^tion  of  a  Une  written  by  Coccaio  himself : — 
writes  Jtfarfin.     He  died  in   1544,  hut  his  volume  of  (?«-«««/.„«■  ^ ««  cw««(i«r  »//^. 

,^T:n.rl  1  '^^}*^  -^  "i" "''■  ^'^  ""^  "PP*'"  ""  t*"        It  '"•'?  be  doubted,  however    whether  the  Ancients 
or?hflm  r  ^"'"'u  I'«"""*n<«"e^'""to.eaa,    would  be'  very  solicit^i^T'^blSh  a  prio'  '^'^'^  "» 

or  the  Amours  of  ToneUua  and  Zanina;  Pha,Ua»i^    Macaronicism,'  notwit^Jai^^^  high  M'probati.m 


offered  them  to  an  animal  yet  inferior  to  an  Anchorite. 
Invitaterat  Guiielmum  ad  prandium,  ss  Du  Cange  cites 
from  the  Ada  of  this  Recluse,  eique  appoiueral  Mae- 
earonei,  tea  tagana  cum  pistillu. 

ITie  siUy,  buriesque  style  of  wriUng  known  as  Maca- 
ronic, of  which  the  humour  expired  after  a  single  «»□- 
Tw«.i,nn  ,\.  i,  i.  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Theophik 
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the  land  in  the  interior  rises,  and  nothing  is  seen  but 
fine  mountains,  covered  M^ith  rice-fields,  with  now  and 
then  tliick  forests,  which  extend  nearly  to  the  Eastern 
coast  and  the  lake  Tempe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chin- 
rana.  Twenty  miles  North  North-West  of  Macassar 
is  the  town  of  Maros,  a  fine  rice-country,  the  tithe  of 
which  was  the  most  productive  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  Twenty-four  miles  further 
North  is  Tanetta,  or  Taneta,  the  Capital  of  another  petty 
State.  Beyond  it,  is  the  large  and  deep  bay  of  Bajdkike, 
extending  almost  to  Mandar,  and  aflbrding  excellent 
anchorage  for  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  sail.  The  town  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  is  about  seventeen  miles  North  of 
Tanete,  and  twenty-four  miles  South-East  of  Mandar,  the 
Capital  of  another  considerable  Kingdom,  which  reaches 
as  far  as  Kayeli,  (or  Kaili,)  the  last  place  on  the  bounda- 
ries of  Macassar  and  Ternate.  Nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  Bajukike  is  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Boni,  about 
nineteen  or  twenty  miles  Eastward. 

On  the  Eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  near  the  head 
(rf*  that  gulf,  is  Lubu,  (not  Luhu,  as  in  Mr.  Crawford's 
Map,)  the  Capital  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  Kingdoms 
in  that  part  of  the  Island.  The  gulf  itself,  which  is  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  miles  from  North  to  South, 
and  upwards  of  thirty  miles  across  in  the  widest  part, 
contains  many  reefs  and  islets  not  yet  laid  down  in  oor 
Maps.  Soping,  the  Capital  of  another  Kingdom,  is  forty- 
four  miles  South  of  Lubu,  and  Boni,  the  chief  town  of 
the  B^gis,  or  Buginese,  twenty  miles  further  South. 
Twelve  miles  South-West  of  Soping,  and  nineteen  or 
twenty  miles  inland,  is  the  lake  Tempe,  or  Tapara  Ka- 
Tsja, several  miles  in  circumference, firom  which  theCliin- 
rana  runs  through  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  into  the 
gulf.  The  town  of  that  name  is  four  miles  inland,  and 
two  miles  further  South.  Four  miles  onwards  in  the 
wune  direction,  is  Boni,  the  Capital  of  the  Bugis  nation^the 
most  powerful  people  in  Celebes ;  but  the  Court  of  their 
Sovereign  is  usually  held  at  Chinrana.  On  the  sharp 
'South-Eastern  cape  which  terminates  this  Western  pe- 
ninsula is  Tanjoli,  ten  miles  South  of  Boni ;  to  the  East 
of  which  is  the  little  Island  of  Rulokomba,  not  far  from 
the  strait  between  Celebes  and  Salayer.  The  latter  is 
four  miles  from  the  South-East  cape,  and  stretches  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-six  miles  North  and  South,  measuring  about 
eight  miles  in  its  broadest  part ;  to  the  South  and  West 
it  is  skirted  by  many  rocks  and  islets,  the  largest  of  which, 
Kalauro,  is  four  miles  to  the  South.  These  and  some 
others  of  the  small  neighbouring  isles  belong  to  the  Sultan 
of  Goa,  or  Macassar.  Eight  miles  to  the  West  of  Sal&yer 
there  is  a  bay  four  miles  broad  and  eight  miles  deep,  on 
the  Northern  side  of  which  is  Bontaing,  a  considerable 
town  belonging  to  the  Sultan  of  Boni.  A  point,  four  miles 
broad,  forms  the  Western  extremity  of  this  bay,  sixteen 
miles  beyond  which  there  is  another  broad  point,  which, 
with  its  four  headlands,  measures  at  least  eight  miles,  and 
at  the  distance  of  three  more  to  the  North-West  is  the 
town  or  village  of  Turattc  mentioned  above. 

"The  King  of  Maugkasar  or  Goa  was  once  paramount 
over  the  whole  of  this  peninsula,  but,  in  1669,  he  was 
compelled  to  yield  the  sovereignty  to  the  Dutch,  without 
whose  permission,  since  that  period,  none  of  the  native 
Princes  can  undertake  any  important  measures.  In  1811, 
Macassar  fell  with  the  other  Dutch  territories  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  but 
it  was  restored  to  Holland  in  1816.  There  is  no  nation 
in  the  East,  says  Valentyn,  {loc.  ciL  p.  136,)  more  high- 


minded,  intelligent,  warlike,  or  courageous,  than  the  MAGAfi- 
natives  of  Macassar.  They  are  so  clever,  that  there  is  SAR. 
scarcely  any  kind  of  arms  or  ammunition,  such  as  mus- 
kets, cannons,  gunpowder,  shot,  &c.  which  they  caanot 
manufiuHure  almost  as  well  as  Europeans ;  but  they  are 
very  faithless  and  revengeful,  not  being  able  to  bear  the 
■smallest  offence.  They  are  therefore  considered,  when 
in  slavery,  as  the  most  dangerous,  though  they  ore  at 
the  same  time  the  cleverest,  handsomest,  faireiBt,'moBt 
well-behaved,  courageous,  laborious,  and  honest  akwes 
whom  a  man  can  possess.  Superstition  prevails  anoBg  Supenti- 
them  as  among  the  other  Eastern  islanders,  and,  when  ^<^* 
the  peculiar  ensigns  of  royalty — a  few  old  weapons  asd 
ornaments  of  the  most  trifling  value — were  seized  by  the 
people  of  Boni,  in  1778,  the  supremacy,  even  of  the'Eu- 
ropeans,  was  undermined,  and  the  power  of  the  Sultaaof 
Macassar  reduced  to  almost  nothing.  The  revermoe 
paid  by  the  natives  to  these  precious  relics,  when  they 
were  surrendered  to  the  British  commander  in  1814, 
was  such  as  to  be  little  short  of  adoration ;  and  so  com- 
pletely arc  they  the  palladium  of  the  sovereign  power,  that 
no  Prince  who  loses  them  is  sure  of  the  allegiance  of  his 
subjects.  (Crawfurd,  i.  62.)  The  Macassar  woman,  Women. 
says  Valentyn,  (loc.  cit,  p.  137,)  are,  without  excep- 
tion, much  handsomer,  better  made,  and  fairer  than 
any  other  Indians,  and  some  of  them  approach  very 
near  our  half^-castes,  and  may  be  said  to  be  Ttally 
beautiful,  wherefore  they  are  sought  for  by  most  HM- 
landers,  in  preference  to  all  other  slaves,  especially  as 
they  have  very  fine  eyes,  and  pretty  though  rather  flat 
features ;  they  are  ako  very  engaging,  smooth-tongued 
and  thoroughly  polite  and  well-bred.  Such  slavies,  oon^ 
«ec)uently,  sometimes  sokl  for  200  rix*dollars,  {£4bi) 
which  was  double  the  price  obtained  for  the  best  of  aay 
other  race.  When  free,  they  are  high^^mtnded  and 
spirited,  says  the  same  writer,  and  know  how  to  keep 
their  dignity  as  well  as  the  best  Dutch  ladies.  The 
freedom  of  the  women  among  these  islanders  has  been 
ateo  particularly  noticed  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  who  ob- 
serves, (i.  73.)  that  their  tot  may,  on  the  whole,  be  con- 
sidered as  more  fortunate  than  in  any  other  Country  of 
the  Ea.«rt.  They  are  neither  immnred  nor  guarded  with 
a  jealous  restraint ;  they  associate  with  the  men  on  tema 
of  equality  little  to  be  expected  among  Mohammedans. 
They  appear  in  public,  take  an  active  part  in  huflnneaB, 
are  consulted  on  public  affairs,  and  are  frequently  raised 
to  the  throne,  even  where  the  monarchy  is  elective.  The 
Macassar  Language  partakes  of  the  simplicity  oommim 
to  all  the  Polynesian  Tongues,  but  is  peculiarly  distin- 
guished by  its  softness  and  abundance  of  vowels;  oom- 
bined,  final  consonants  never  occur,  or  the  nasal  n  ^  is  a 
semi-vowel.  T^e  dialect  of  Turatte  is  the  harshest,  and 
probably  the  most  ancient.  The  Macassar  and  the  fDi- 
ratte  are  probably  remote  branches  finom  the  same  root. 
One-fourth  of  their  words  belongs  to  the  great  Polyne- 
sian language  ;  a  very  small  part  to  the  ISanscrit ;  the 
rest  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  themselves.  (Crawfurd, 
ii.  60.) 

The  rice  of  Macassar,  its  staple  produce,  is  so  white,  Produce, 
delightflil,  and  fragrant,  says  Valentyn,  (p.  138,)  that  ^"** 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  see,  eat,  or  merely  smell  it,  and  when 
standing  cooked  upon  the  tnl>le  it  diffiises  its  fragrance 
through  the  whole  room ;  but  being  considered  as  less 
durable  than  that  of  Java,  it  always  sells  for  a  lower 
price.  The  produce  of  Macassar,  iu  his  time,  cooaialed 
of  rice,  gold  of  a  bad  alloys  much  sappan,  {Cmnalpinia^) 
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MACB.  ancient  Scottish  Doctor,  who  appears  to  have  considered 
it  as  a  panacea,  in  Macia  Meuxrala ;  or,  a  ^lori  Treaiue 
concerning  the  use  of  Mace  in  Meat  or  Drink,  and  Me- 
dicine, In  six  Sedionsj  hy  Matthew  Mackaile,  Chy- 
rurgo-Medidner.  Aberdene,  1677.  This  volume  dis- 
cusses numerous  matters  but  little  to  be  expected  from 
its  title.  The  author  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
very  profound  observation,  and  from  watching  the 
atoms  of  Mace  ascending  and  descending  in  a  stoup  of 
ale  simmering  over  a  fire,  till  the  liquor  was  saturated, 
he  was  persuaded  that  the  most  part  of  the  motions  in 
the  Wond,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  are  drcular,  e.  g. 
the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  water  in  the  Mar 
crocosm,  according  to  Eccles.  i.  7,  of  blood  in  the  Mi- 
crocosm, of  vapours,  of  clocks,  mills,  and  spinning- 
wheels,  of  a  rudder  on  its  hinges ;  the  card  in  the  com- 
pass on  its  point ;  the  pirn  in  a  loom,  drills,  wimbles, 
and  ship-blocks ;  all  which  matters,  as  the  pious  author 
contends,  furnish  a  strong  argument  for  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  and  a  resurrection  in  the  same  body, 
"Seeing  it  is  undenyable  that  we  came  from  the  Earth, 
and  do  daily  return  unto  it  by  death,  and  that  our  spirits 
doe  then  return  to  Ood  who  gave  them ;  why  should 
any  rational  creature  doubt  of  the  Soul  its  returning 
unto  the  Body,  its  old  habitation,  or  of  the  return  of 
both  to  God  for  ever,  seeing  he  who  is  Almighty  hath 
given  his  word  for  it.''  (3S.) 
,    Mace,  (Flem.  motfe,  dava^  Kilian ;)  Fr.  mamie ; 


It.  mazsa  ;  Sp.  maza ;  Mid.  Lat.  maxi 
the  Lat.  meusa.     Robert  of  Gloucester 
clubs,  says  Hearne. 
A  club,  a  staff;  a  staff  (borne  as  an  < 

yo  heo  were  ]>or^  out  ymengd  with  swen 

JR. 

Hii  alixte  with  dimwe  soeid,  with  matia  m 
&  with  mani  an  hard  stroc,  &c. 

Nonnanz  and  Burgolons,  with  lance,  sue 


With  mighty  maeet  the  bones  they  to  bn 

Chaucer,     The  Knighi 

Fayre  lolen  hath  set  the  mace  {te,  the  ck 
Besides  her  beddes  head  aboue. 

Gowcr.     Con/,  An 


■  Souldien 

Deferre  the  spoile  of  the  citie  vntill  night 
For  with  these  borne  before  ys,  in  steed  o 
Will  we  ride  through  the  streets. 

ShaJkapeare,    Henry  Ft    Seem 

High  on  a  throne,  tremendous  f  o  behold, 
Stem  Minos  waves  a  mace  of  burnish'd  g 

Mvpe*    jioner*     ' 

John  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  with  purse^arer,  im 
angels  playing  on  musieal  instruments,  and  six  I 
A  very  neat  and  curious  print, 

Waipoie,    duaiogue  of  Engrat 


MACEDONIA. 


MACEDONIA,  named  iirom  Macedon,  son  of  Lycaon, 
King  of  Emathia,  (iBlian,  Hiti,  Anim.  x.  48.)  was 
OBBJaries.  bounded  on  the  North  by  Mount  Hsmus ;  on  the  East 
by  Rhodope,  the  Strymon,  and  the  .£gean  Sea;  by 
Thessaly  on  the  South ;  and  by  Epirus  on  the  South- 
West;  lind  lUyria  on  the  West.  Its  limits  varied  at 
different  periods,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
very  accurately  determined  on  the  Western  frontier. 
It  was  anciently  called  Emathia,  (Plin.  Nat,  Jtiet,  v. 
17.)  or  rather,  the  territory  bearing  that  name  was 
the  native  Country  of  the  first  Macedonian  Kings.  By 
the  Hellenes,  or  Greeks,  properly  so  called,  the  Macedo- 
nians, though  apparently  derived  firom  the  same  stock  as 
the  Dorians,  (Herod,  i.  56.  viii.  43.)  were  considered  as 
foreigners  and  Barbarians.  The  whole  Country  is  Inter- 
sected by  chains  of  lofty  mountains ;  its  plains  and  valleys, 
except  near  the  sea,  are  in  many  places  very  gpreatly 
elevated  above  the  coast ;  hence  the  rigour  of  its  climate, 
and  the  rude,  uncivilized  state  of  its  various  Tribes,  often 
separated  from  each  other  by  impassable  mountains,  and 
a  difference  of  language  and  origin.  The  Western  de- 
divity  of  Mount  Bemus,  (Bepvo9,  Diod.  Frag,  lib,  incert, 
27.  or  Bora,  Lav.  xlv.  29.)  which  separated  Mace- 
donia from  Illyria,  was  inhabited  by  the  Almopians, 
(Thucyd.  ii.  99.)  an  original  Macedonian  Tribe,  whose 
Country,  Almopia,  lay  to  the  North-East  of  Pelagonia. 
The  Pelagones,  (Strabo,  vii.  Excerpt,  19.)  also  called 
Pffionians,  {Ibid.)  were  once  scattered  over  all  the 
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Northern  part  of  Macedonia.  They 
Teucri,  (Herod,  v.  18.)  and  of  the  sai 
Dardani,  who,  before  the  Trojan  Wa 
Thrace,  Macedon,  and  a  part  of  Illyricui 
tract  between  Mount  Scardus  (Sharta, 
and  the  Strymon,  including  the  sourc 
and  the  Erigon,  seems  to  have  been  ; 
Paeonia.  The  Pelagimes  appear,  at  k 
period,  to  have  been  separated  by  Moun 
the  Dardani,  and  to  have  occupied  the  i 
the  Erigon  and  its  confluents  as  far 
Pelagonia,  the  Capital  of  the  fourth  Roi 
Macedonia,  (Liv.  xlv.  29.)  was  on  oi 
of  Bitolia,  or  Monasteri,  (7  MwnwXia, 
'T^piov,  Melet  Oeogr.  18.  28.  tom.  ii.  p.  * 
by  some,  Meletius  adds,  to  be  the  anci 
Others  of  their  towns  were  Stubera,  (1 
called  Stymbara  by  Strabo,  (vii.  7.  9.)  pi 
Erigon.  Stobi,  in  a  district  named  Deur 
Ibid,  9.)  near  the  junction  of  the  Erig 
was  a  city  which  enjoyed  great  privilcj 
Romans.  Meletius  (ii.  471.)  supposes  i 
near  Periepd,  the  ancient  Prillapus,  place 
to  the  North  in  General  de  Yaudoncour 
belia,  the  Grrasei,  Lsei,  Agrianes,  Sinti, 
occupied  the  Eastern  side  of  Pelagonia. 
Kdr&t-<Svfi,  derives  its  name  from  M( 
(Tzetzes,  Chil,  xi.  90&.)  a  continuation 
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MACB-  say&IBr.BoHwid,  (rr«o*.p.^-2,)fpwseiits,alme  of 
DONIA.  |M«cipices/of  vflfit  hcdght,  broken  at  iniervals  by  def  p 
mvineftiWiy.ek^ed  with  fbmst  trees.  0«lc3,  ckeatimts, 
bfibiies,  aod'pkaes  .abound  i  along  the  .skirts  of  the 
monntaiD,  c^rhile  \AVge  iproves  of  piae  cover  the  upper 
futdi«itka  )of  the  .fifst  ndge,  »Bd  jrealise  the  descriptions 
of*.tke:aius€ntjPoeta.  ^(The^  small  tawn  of  Catfirina," 
aays.Br/.Qarke,  (vii.  oh.  x.  403.)  *'  is«urr4>unded  with 
wood,^  aitmie^iniihe  Marrow  plain,  which  sXavyimeiilionB, 
(3tUT/6.)  between  Olympus  and  the  aea,. and  upon  the 
very  reols  of  the  QMXuntaijQvwhfiee  summits  tower  aboiie 
it  in  the  highest  «kgree  of  igrandeur  which  it  is  possi- 
ble to  coBceiYe.  iThere  is .  ho  pluce  where  the  whole 
outline,  formed  by  the. many  tops  of  Olympus,  (iroXv 
^f /!«£•«  'OXv/tnpoM>,  Hom.  IL  1.  4990  may  be  seen  to 
00  muoh  advanla^  as  from  Caterina.  It  appeared  at 
4^  .season  <in  December)  like  one  vast.gr^oc/er.''  "  The 
eecent  .of  Olympus,"  we  learn  ftom  Dr.  Holland,  (p. 
303,)  ''is  perfectly  praotkable  in. the  Summer  season, 
<and  a  small  Greek  chapel  has  been  constructed  on  its 
«imimit,  where  service  .is  performed  once  a  year.  Its 
Iiei^t  is  prohaUy  somewhat  more  than  6000  feet ;  and 
Xeaagofas,  as  Plutarch  inlbrms  us,  (in  vild  Mmilii 
^aulu  XV.)  fleoertaiiied.its  elevation  to  be  ten  stadii  >and 
lone  plethrum,a11  but  four  feet.  <6644.096'£nglish  feet) 

'Plutarch  concludes,,  as  at  exceeded  ten  stadii,  that  Xenar 
goras  determined.it  by  instruments  and  oalculation,  not 
by  a  mere  superficial  oonjeeture,  {wapip^ ujv,),fMd  this 
ealculation  improbably  muieh  nearer  to  the  truth,. than, 
conaidenn^  the  imperfection  of  the  ancient  instruments, 
could  have  been  expected;  for  Bernoulli  {Mem.  de 
VAoademk  dea  Soiencea^  a.  d.  1698)  fixes  the  height  of 
01ympua.at  1017  toises.  (6508.8 feet)  (Bufibn^JAeorie 
de  la  Terre,  ii.  19.  £d.  de  Sonnini.)  like  the  rest  of  this 
chain,  it  conaisiB  of  primitive  rocks ;  those  on  the  coast  are 
marble,  and  fragments  of  a  eoajrse  conglomerate  &re 
every  where  scattered  over  theaiwrfeice  of  the  low-lands. 
(HoUaad,  p.  dOL) 

A  few  miles  North  of  the  Eaipeus  is  the.  mouth  of  the 
Baphyrus,  erroneously  spelt  Pharybus  in  Ptolemy,  (ill. 
13.)  and  said  by  Pauaaaiaa  (ix.30.  4.)  to  be  called  Heli- 
con, lill  itsinka. under  the  ground,  aibr  haviog  tun  for 
75  stadii,  {about  9  miles.)  At  a  further  distance  of,  at 
moat,  92  siadii,  {2^  miles,)  it  again  appears,  is  navigable 
to  the  sea,^  Mid  4s  called  Baphyra.  Its  present  name  is 
[avr^nero.  Ma^rdnero,  (Blaek.water,.  Clarke,  vii.  ch.  x.  392.)  and 

.above  the  marshes  at  its  mouth, about  a  mile  from  the 
8ea,stoodDiuni«now  called  Stadia  (STa^ic2,.a  corruption 
of  Ei9  7^v  Aiaj^,)    Though  small,  it  was  richly  decorated 

' with. public  buildings;  and  the  Temple  of  .Jiqpiter,  its 
peculiar  Deityv  waa  among  the  nmet  conspicuous.  Games 
in  honour  of  .him  were  oalebrajted  there,  instituted  by 
Archelaus,  (Diod.<Sic.<,x.vii.  1&)  and  under  the  Aomans 

.it  became' a  Colony.  {Cohnia  Diensw,.PUn.  NaLHist. 
iv..l7.  :Ptol.  Ge^r*  iii.  13«)    Neither  Dr.  Holland  nor 

.  Dr.^  Clarke, .  however, .  ooald  discover  ,any  trace  of  it. 
Thei  latter  supposed  that  Xaterlna,  a  few  miles .  to  the 
Noith'^West,.  marks  its  site,  and  Meletius,  with  whose 

'Work  he.A¥as  unacquainted, expressly  calls  (ii.  458.)  the 

f  river 'of -Kate lina  (to  voto/m  T^s-Karcft/viy?)  the  Baphy- 

'  Ttts ;  ibut  Meletius  does .  not,  perhi^,  speak  from  his 
own  observation  here,' and  Jk.atenna  seems  rather  to  be 
a  corruption  of .  Uaitera^  plaoed  in  .the  Theodoaian  or 

.  Peutiogenan  rTable  one  etiige  firom  r  Dium.  About 
twelve  geographical  miles  firom  that  place  was  Pydna, 
still,  as  in  the  time  of  Styabo,  (vii.  Exc,  8.)  called 
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.Citrum,  (Kitron,*)  •formerly  close  to  the  aea,  but  re-    MACB- 
jiioved  from  it  20  stadii,  (2  J  miles)  by  Archelaus.  (Died.    DONIA. 
Sic.'.xiii.49.)     It  is  now  a  small  town,  though  an  Epis-  ^"^^^^^^^ 
.copal  See,  subject  to  Hiessalonica.  (Melet.  Geogr,  ii.  ^^^*™* 
•459.)     A  vast  tumulus  in  the  plain  near  it,  is  probably  ^"®' 
.a  monument ;of  Ihe  celebrated. deleat  of  Perseus  before 
its  walls, .by  which  the  fate  of  Macedon  was  decided. 
.(Clarke,  vii.  ch.  x.*4l8.)     Methone,  which  Philip  razed  Methone. 
to. the  ground  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  his  eye,  destroyed 
by  a  weapon  .thrown  from  an  engine  during  the .  siege, 
(Diod.  Sic.  ,xvi.  34.)  was  forty  stadii  North  of  Pydna, 
.at  or  near  Elevtherokhori ;  and  at  nearly  three  times 
.that  distance  was. Alorus,  just  beyond  the. mouths  of  the  Alonis. 
Haliacmon ;  its  inhabitants  were  styled  Aloritse.  (Plin. 
iv.  17.  'AXufpijipt^  Steph.  Byzan.)     It  was  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Thermsan  Gulf,  and  on  the  borders  of 
.Bottiaea.     The  Haliacmon  rises  in  the.CanaluTan  moun-  River  Ha^ 
rtains  of  Ptolemy,   (iii.  13.)  which   are  probably  the  Ijjcmon. 
Cambunii  of  Livy.t  (xlii.  53.)  afterwards  called  Volus-  |J^®^ 
tana,  and  now  Bohitzk.     It  follows  a  North-East  direc-' cambumi. 
tian,  receiving  some  eonsiderable  streams  in  its  course,  Vcjn^^ 
particularly  the  Eordaicus,  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alexandr,  i.  Bordaicus 
'5.)  now  cs^d  Bikhlistas,  (in  Turkish  Bilisht^,  Rumelia,  Fluviiu. 
p.  98,)  from  the  place  near  which  it  rises,  and  Naza- 
litza,  (N&zlich,)  lower  down,  from  another  town.    The 
'Haliacmon  is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Injeh  kar^sti, 
(Little  Black^water^)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Great 
.Kard-su,'Or  Nestus  ;  rand  .Aom  this  Turkish  name  its 
Greek  and  other  common  appellations,  Inidje  Carasou, 
Jenicora,  Inichori,  Inje-Mauro,  and  Mavron&ri,  have 
been  formed. 

On  the  coast  between  it.  and  the  Lydia.s,  lay  the  small  Bottiaea. 
territory  of  Bottie^a,  orBottieeis,  (Herod,  vii.  123.)  after- 
.wards  extended  as  ^  as  the  Axius.     Its  inhabitant^, 
the  Bottisi)  were  subsequently  driven  by  the  Macedonian 
'Kings  further  Eastwards,  and  settled  in  Chalcidic^,  be- 
tween Therma  (Thessalonica)  and  Olynthi^s.  (Herod. 
viii.  127.)    Alorus,  mentioned  above,  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  this  territory,  as  being  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Haliacmon,  near  the  village  of 
Capsokhori ;  but  Herodotus  (vii.  123.)  allows  only  two 
.places  to  Bottisea.  A  few  miles  beyond  it  is  theLydias,  Riyer 
(Eurip.  Bacchifs,    565.   2.)    now   called   KarJl-Irmak,  Lydiaa. 
which  anciently  joined  the  Haliacmon  in  its  way  to  the  Karainnak 
sea, .  unless,  which  is  probable,  Herodotus  has,  by  an 
error,   named .  that  river  instead   of  the  Axius,  with 
which  the.Lydias  ^till  communicates.     Ichnse  appears  to  Iduui. 
have  been  near. the  sea ;  and  Fella,  the  only  remaining  Pelhu 
town  of  the  Bottiseajis,  w.as  120  stadii  (15  miles)  by 
water  from  the  mouth  of.  tlie  Lydias.    (Strabo,  vii. 
Exc,  8.)    .This  place,  on  the  confines  of  fimathia,  was 
the  royal  residence   (Scylax,  PeripL  67.)  l>efore  the 
,  time  of  Philip,  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  his  son  Alexan- 
der, {Pell^us  juveuU, .  Juv.  *Sat,  x.  1(68.)  it  was  the 
birth-place  and  favourite  abode.    For  such  a  purpose  it 
was  wlell  suited,  beipg  {^aced,  says  Livy,.  (xliv.  46.)  on 
a  hill  with  a  decUvity  to  the  South-West,  surrounded 
by  marshes  coveved  with  water,  and  impassable  at  all 
)£easons ;  having  a  citadel  erected  on  a  vast  embank- 
^™^.— ^■^~^~^^^»^'^»^-^— ~p™™^.— ^.— — »— ..i^— ^^^■~^"'^— ~^F~-"^-^^  ■      ^— ^»^^»^— ^ 

*  Not  Min*  s  the.^Naiwi^n  of  th#  fiao}  confopaat  by  the  modem 
Grei^  hfia  misled  most  travfilleiB,  and  perhaps  the  ordmaiy  Greeks 
themselves.  Chetcos,  as  it  is  sometimes  spelt,  is  the  same  word 
erroneously  pronomieed. 

f  These  two  names  so  aeariy^MseiflUa  each  other,  that  it  is 
^rohahia  thai  one  or  Qthep  has  hm  ooorupted  by  tlio  cai«leasDe  a  or 
igaocance  of  .tsanaaribexs    Canhuvii  is,  pechsfs^  tho  trua  readiag. 
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IIACEDO-  £urope  blessed  with  a  knowled^  of  the  Christian 
Rehgion,  and  the  two  Eputlet  of  St.  Paul  to  his  Thes- 
salonicensian  converts,  as  well  as  some  passages  in 
the  Acts  of  ike  AposUes,  (xvii.  1.11.  xxvii.  2.)  afford  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  success  of  his  ministry  there.  At 
a  much  later  period  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Prefect 
or  Governor  of  Illyricum,  (Theodoret,  Hist,  Ecdes.  v. 
17.)  and  it  was  raised  at  an  early  period  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Metropolitan  See.  It  is  still  one  of  the  most  flou- 
rishing cities  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  retaining  its 
ancient  name,  (corrupted  into  Salonichi  by  the  Italians,) 
and  several  vestiges  of  its  ancient  splendour.    (Clarke, 

HialaatnL  vii.  443.  ch.  xi.)  Chalastra,  (XaXatrrpa  or  XaSJnrpa^ 
Herod,  vii.  123.)  on  the  Western  side  of  the  Axius,  near 
its  mouth,  seems  also  to  have  belong^  to  the  district  of 
Amphaxitis.  It  had  a  harbour,  and  was  one  of  the 
towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  removed  by  Ca»- 
sander  to  Thessalonica.  (Strabo,  Excerpt  vii.  10.) 
Cissus,  supposed  to  be  situate  near  the  river  Chabrias, 
(now  Chabris,)  on  the  borders  of  Chalcidicfe,  was  another 
of  those  towns,  and  also  belonged  to  the  same  district. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  f^chedorus  was  Sindus,  or  Sinthus. 
(Steph.  Byz.)  That  river  ('Ex^Bwpot,  Ptol.  iii.  13  ;  'Ex«»- 
huypo9,  Herod,  vii.  123.)  rises  in  Grestonia,  flows  through 
Mygdonia,  and  dischai-ges  its  waters  into  the  aea  close 
to  a  marsh  near  the  mcuth  of  the  Axius.  (Herod,  vii. 
123.  127.)     It  is  now  called  Gallicos.   (Meletii  Geogr. 

rygJonia.  loc,  ciL  ii.  458.)  Mygdonia,  another  large  Province, 
formerly  a  part  of  Thraoe,  but  added  by  conquest  to 
Macedonia,  (Herod,  loc,  cit)  appears  to  have  extended 
irom  the  Axius  to  the  Lake  Bolb^.  (Thucyd.  i.  58.  iv. 
103.)  It  was  either  bounded  by  Grestonia  on  the  North, 
and  Amphaxitis  and  Anthemus  on  the  South,  or  com- 
prehended those  Countries  as  subdivisions  of  its  territory. 
The  site  of  most  of  the  towns  in  Mygdonia  is 
extremely  difficult  to  be  determined ;  several  of  them  are 
not  mentioned  more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  writings 
of  the  Ancients,  and  few,  if  any,  with  indications  of  their 

lysca.  position.  Physca  is  noticed  by  Thucydides  (ii.  99.)  and 
Stephanus  Byzantinus ;  Xylopolis,  near  the  Echedorus, 
ApoUonia,  on  that  river,  twen^-iive  miles  from  Thessalo- 
nica, and  Lete,  by  the  hitter  and  Pliny,  (iv.  17.)  It  is  now 
called  Letta,  and  is  not  far  from  the  Thermsan  Gulf. 
(Melet.  ii.  47 1 .)  Machines  (fit  Falsa  Locai,  31 .)  speaks 

lihemus*  of  Strepsa,  near  Therme.  Anthemus  was  probably  to 
the  North-East  of  Thessalonica,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
town  bearing  that  name  will  perhaps  be  found  near  the 
Lake  of  Langaza.  Bolb6,  (Thuc.  i.  58.)  the  shores  of 
which  were  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Bottiieans,  seems  to 
have  been  the  Eastern  boundary  of  Mygdonia.  It  is  now 
called  Beshik,  and  is  about  twelve  miles  long  by  six  or 
seven  broad.  (Clarke,2,3.1.vol.viLi.p.5.)  To  the  South 

oiddice*  of  Anthemus  was  Chalddicd,  named  from  the  Chal- 
ddian  colonists  settled  there.  It  may  be  considered  as 
one  large  peninsula,  comprehended  between  the  Ther- 
msan  and  Stry  monian  Gulft,  and  subdivided  into  the  three 
smaller  ones  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Toronaic 
and  Singitic  Gul&.    The  North-Eastern  coast  of  the 

laU.  Thermsan  Gulf  (Sinus  Thermaicus)  was  called  Crusis, 

(Thucyd.  ii.  79.)  or  Cro8sea»  (Herod,  vii.  123.)  from 
the  river  Chabrias,  or  Chabris,  near  the  Promontory 
Hegonis,  (Ptol.  iii.  17.)  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Olynthus.  .£nea,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  JBneas 
afler  the  destruction  of  Troy,  was  opposite  to  Pydna, 
and  fifieen  miles  firom  Thessalonica.  Its  ruins  are  still 
visible  near  the  headland  of  Panomi.  (Panormos?) 
Capsa,  or  Caropsa,  and  Gigonus,  or  Gigonis,  were 


onus. 


further  down  on  the  same  coast;  an 
place  of  some  note,  (Liv.  xliv.  10.)  wi 
inland,  lying  between  ^nea  and  Olynth 

Pallene,  the  Westernmost  of  the  three 
sulas,  is  (»lled  Phlegra  by  Pindar,  (2Ve 
is  said  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  contest  bet 
and  the  Giants.  The  isthmus  which  c 
the  mainland  is  about  two  miles  in  bi 
andently  the  site  of  Potidiea,  a  rich  ar 
lony  from  Corinth.  Its  siege  by  the  A 
whom  it  had  revolted,  is  one  of  the  re 
dents  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  (Thuc 
its  subsequent  fortunes  are  noticed  by  o 
torians.  (Xen.  HeU.  v.  216.  Diod.  Sic 
was  finally  seized  by  Philip,  the  father 
and  is  continually  mentioned  by  Demc 
Olynthiac  and  Philip]Mc  Orations.  A 
built  very  near  to  it  by  Cassander,  (i 
removed  thither  its  inhalMtants  with  U 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  Olynthu 
named  after  him  Cassandrea,  (Liv.  xliv. 
dria,  (Plin.  iv.  17.)  surpassed  all  its 
splendour,  became  a  great  naval  arser 
resisted  the  combined  fleets  of  Rome  ai 
Pergamum,  (Liv.  loc.  cU.)  was  afterward 
lony,  and  was  finally  entirely  ruined  by 
scarcely  lefl  a  vestige  of  it  remaining.  (1 
Pen.  ii.  4.)  Under  the  Christian  Emp 
an  Archiepiscopal  See.  Aphytis,  (Thi 
Aphyte,  (Steph.  Byz.)  a  few  miles  Sou 
was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  a  Temple  o 
an  Oracle  of  Jupiter  Amnion.  (Pans 
Beyond  it  was  Mende«  an  Eretrian  coh 
New  Cassandra,  and  Therambo,  or  Thn 
67.)  near  a  promontory  of  the  same  t 
the  Posid^um  (i.  e.  sanctuary  of  Neptu 
by  Thucydides  (iv.  129.)  and  Livy,  ( 
called  Cape  Cassandra.  The  extremity  c 
is  formed  by  Cape  C&nistron,  the  Cans 
Ahdents.  (Herod,  vii.  123.)  It  is  a) 
Play&r,  Pallidri,  and  Berliki,  by  the  x 
Sdone,  said  to  be  founded  by  Palleniani 
on  thdr  return  from  Troy,  was  probably 
shore,  nearly  opposite  to  Mende.  Its  ii 
punished  for  their  revolt  from  the  At 
massacre  of  all  the  males,  and  the  ensl 
females.  The  branching  river  Brychon, 
the  Pallenian  fields,  is  mentioned  by  Ly* 
9andra,  1407.) 

At  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf  (G 
dra)  was  the  celebrated  town  of  Olynt 
ized  by  its  contest  with  Athens.  It  was  pi 
by  a  colony  from  Chalds  in  Eubcea 
1.  8.)  the  Persians  massacred  all  its  i 
gave  it  up  to  Critobulus  of  Torone.  ( 
was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Bottiieans  t 
(b.  c.  435,)  at  the  suggestion  of  Perdicc 
Macedon.  (Thucyd.  i.  58.)  It  soon  In 
fill  federal  republic,  and  exdted  the  fean 
Amyntas  and  the  Greek  colonies  at 
Acanthus,  who  engaged  (b.  c.  383)  tli 
attack  it,  and  after  an  obstinate  contest, 
(b.  c.  380)  to  submit  to  Sparta.  It  si 
covered  a  considerable  portion  of  its  forn 
alternately  opposed  by  Philip  and  the  At 
359, 358,)  was  raised  by  him  nearly  to  it 
till,  by  unhappily  uniting  with  the  Ath 
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^CTEDO-  ^^  *^^  ^^^  ^"  *^^^  Conntries,  had  occa«onally chanfed 
NIA.  their  abode.  Arg;iltis,  (  Herod,  he.  cit.)  an  Andrian  colony 
on  the  Str^monic  Gulf,  about  nine  miles  North-East 
of  Bromiscus,  was  the  first  town  in  Bisaltia*.  Several 
towns  in  the  interior  of  the  Country  arc  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  and  their  positions  in  the  Map  are  determined 
solely  by  his  authority.  Of  these,  Osbb  is  perhaps  the 
modern  Soho,  on  a  river  supposed  to  be  the  Bisaltes  of 
Stei)hanus  Byzantinus,  which  falls  into  the  Lake  Cercini- 
tis.  Between  BisalCia  and  Mygdonia^  immediately  to  the 
North  of  the  latter^  was  the  district  of  Grwion,  (Herod. 
valoiie,  or  i*  W.)  called  also  Crestone,  (Tsetzes  in  Lffcopkeron^  4S^9.) 
or  Gh-estonia,  (r^ifrrowta,  Thucyd.  ii.  99.  Tpmt^t^uim^ 
l^eopomp.  ap,  Athen,  iii.  77.)  inhabited  by  Pelasgi, 
who  did  not  speak  Greek.  Their  Gountry»  which  was 
infested  by  lions,  (Herod,  /oc.  ci7.')  and  gave  rise  to  the 


river  Echedorus,  is  now  called  Kard-4li|i;h,  (i.  e.  the  MACEDO- 
Black  Mountains.)     The  Bisalts,  according   to  Livy,       NIA. 
(\lv.  30.)  also  occupied  the  Country  between  the  Stry-    maT^ht 
mon  and  Nestus,  to  the  East  of  Maeedon.  f^i^^ 

See  the  authorities  for  Greece;   Geographi  Minorcs,  ^  ,- ^  ^j^ 
a  Gail,  Paris,    1826;   Jlhenitui,  Ed.  Schweip^ha^user ;  Eastera 
Argent.  1SU4  ;  Ancient  Greece,  by  Cramer;  Ox.  1728*,  Bisalta, 
2  vols.  8vo.  an  excellent  oompeiidiuni  of  the  History  aad 
Topoapraphy  of  that  Country  ;    Isaacr  TVet^a?  Scholia  in 
LycophroUy  a  MGller,  Lijjs.  1811,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  Memoirt 
annexe  a  la  Carte  de  la  Tiirquie  (V Europe  par  le  Gent- 
ra/ Gtiillaume  de  Vaudoncourt,  a  Munic,  1818;  Hadschi 
Chalfa,  Riimdi  vnd  Desna  uliersetzt  von  Joseph  VOB 
Hammer,    Wien,    1812;    Anselnii   Banduri  Frnperium 
Qrientale  iiveA/tiiquitaUs  Cojutcntinepoliiantt,  Parisiis, 
1711,  2  tomes,  fol. 


MA'CERATE,!      Fr.  macerer;  It.  fnacerare  ;  Sp. 

Maoera'tion.  jmaeerar ;  Lat  maeerare ;  macrum 
ttMere,  attenuart ;  to  make  lean,  or  lank;  mactr, 
flwm  the  Gr.  fiaapt^,  lonff.  See  to  Emaciatb.  Mace^ 
nOe,  is  extended  to  things  which  are  rendered  soft  and 
tftniier,  i.  e.  the  juices  of  which  are  all  extracted  by 
being  soaked  in  water.     Cotgrave  well  explains  tba  Fr. 

"  To  make  lean ;  to  mortifie,  weftken,  bring  down, 
pmiish,  Of  pcill  under,  the  body ;  to  suppress  or  subdcie 
tha  lusts  thereof  by  abstinence,  or  hard  fare;  also,  to 
allay,  soak  or  steep  in  liquor." 

No  stich  sad  cares,  as  wont  to  nuiwrate 

And  read  the  gTMdie  nnndei  of  covetoas  mtn. 

Do  ever  creepe  into  tbt  afaepbefd'a  den. 

Spenser*     Plrgil,    Omat, 
Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel,  condemned  in  the  year  1.5S9,  the  queen 
had  all  this  while  K^Mired,  but  now  death  would  sparv  him  no  longer, 
having  since  that  time  been  wholly  giten  to  cootcoipUtion,  and 
mmtenUed  hinaetf  in  a  sfcrict  conne  or  religion. 

Bmker.    Quetm  E&cabflk,  Amno  1595. 

I  tpeake  of  a  tnie  and'  atrioot  nmetration  of  our  bodici^  by  aa 
ihwlutu  and  totall  refraininc  fitom  suatenance. 
BmiL    H'vrket,  vuL  iL  foL  327.    A  Sermon  preached  to  hit  JJiyet/y, 
March  30,  1623. 

The  saliva  diKtilling  continually,  serves  well  te  maeeraU  and  temp 
per  our  meat,  and  make  it  fit  to  lie  chewed  and  swallowed. 

jRbjr.     Of  the  Cretitmmy  put  ii.  p.  31 1 . 

Dandelion,  dens  leonis,  eordrilla,  maarerated  in  tereral  waters,  to 
tttract  the  bittemeaa,  tho'  somewhat  opsaing,  it  veiy  whoUiome. 
Evefyih    3iueeUtm€oms  fVriiimf*,  p,  740.    Atetarmt, 

Eaten  in  excess  [onions]  are  said  to  olft&d  the  head  and  eyes,  ua- 
hm  edulcorated  with  a  gratle  mmceraiitm. 

Id.    A.  PL  748. 

The  nuts  should  be  maeeraied  in  water  beforothey  aivpuk  in  the 
gMund.  Graimger,     The  Sugar  Gme^  note,  t.  438. 

MA  CHINATE,  -)       Fr.  macMner; It.  fnaoMnmrt; 

SpL  tnachinttr;  Lat.  machinari, 
whidi  Voaaiua  derives  firom  the 
Grr.  fm6-€0mif  ejceogiiere^  to  find 
out,  by  thoughti  bjr  ingenuity. 
See  to  ExcooiTdTE,  andEiiaiiiB : 
to  which  latter  word  machine  is  equrvaieiit. 

An  enprine ;  a  tool  or  instnunent  invented  or  ooi>- 
ttWed  by  thouj^ht,  by  ingenuity;  whether  of  War  or 
Seaeo,  for  useini  ordeatmetive  purposes. 

To  machinate  y^— to  contriye,  to  scheme,  to  devise. 
MackiniUf;  a  name  ia  oommon  use  at  the  Theatres. 


Machina'tion, 
Ha'chinatob, 
Machine, 
MachiSevy, 

Ma'chimst. 


How  long;  will  you  marhinale  ! 
Persecute  with  cauKclesiii  luile ! 

Sandy t,     Iha/ntf  p.  96. 

This  is  the  stale  and  known  machination  of  him  whose  tm»  title 
is,  the  accoser  of  the  hrethcren. 

HaN.     kfhrhet,  toL  iii.  fbl.  51.     Ohn$tiam  AUdendisn,  book  ii.  we. 
1&.  rolttxi. 

Hob  is  the  design  and  the  niiachievoiis  issaei,  which  to  coyer  and 
to  propagate,  ih»  cumiiog  machmtttor  pretends- tho  exaholioa  of  Hm 
freeneaa  uf  that  grace  which  hte  designs  to  dikhummr  and  defeat. 

Gtanvii.     Sermon  10.  p.  380. 

Of  Venus  and  Juno,  Jupiter  and  Mercui}'^  I  say  nothing,  igr 
they  were  all  machining  work. 

Dryden.    JBneid.  Dedication, 

The  machinery^  madam,  is  a  term  invented  by  the  critics,  to  sig- 
nify that  part  which  the  deities,  angels,  or  demons,  are  made  to  act 
in  a  poem. 

Pope,     The  Rape  of  the  Lock,     Tb  Mr*,  Arnbelim  Fermor. 

A  f^ai  part  of  the  mmehimet  made  um^  of  in  those  marnifadttret 
in  which  labotir  is  nMst  suk<hvided,  were  onginaliy  the  inveutioHi 
of  common  workmen,  who,  iMring  each  uf  them  cBiplo}'ed  in  some 
very  simple  operation,  naturally  turned  their  thouehts  towards  fiad- 
ing  out  easier  and  readier  methods  of  performing  it. 

Smith,     Health  of  I^tiono,  book  i.  ch.  i.  p.  19. 

They  [the  moderate]  arc  persons  who  want  not  the  dispositkins, 
tnitthc  energy  and  vigour  that  is  necessary  for  great  evil  mocAtiia- 
tiont. 

Rmrke,     Hhrhs,  vol.  vi.  pi  65.    Letter  1o  a  Member  efthe  Nmhmd 
AtMcmb/y, 

He  might  then  coatesiplate  with  inexpressible  ^ileasure  and  satis- 
faction, observing  the  neatness  and  perfectioo  of  the  mmehimerifi 
how  exactly  and  constantly  every  wheel  performed  the  part  to  whidi 
it  was  adapted  and  designed,  and  the  regularity  and  uniformity 
of  the  hand's  motion  produced  thereby. 

Hume,     fFurht,  vol.  vL  p.  128.    State  of  the  Catt  beiweem  ATftpMn 
and  HutchinMon, 

Has  the  insufficteocy  of  maehinkie  hitherto  dis^;raced  the  imagery 
of  the  poet  ?  or  is  it  in  itself  too  sublime  far  sceiucal  coatrivanoes  to 
keep  pace  with  P  Steven*.     Genera/  Note  ou  Macbeth* 

MACHITIS,  in  Zoolotry,  a  genus  of  Thytanrntri- 
form  insects,  established  by  Latreille,  nearly  allied  t6 

Ganric  character.  Eyes  compound;  nearly  contS- 
nuous,  oecup>in{[^  the  greater  part  of  the  head ;  the 
maodllsry  palpi  vcary  large,  in  the  form  of  small  f^'; 
body  convex,  arched  above ;  abdomen  ending  in  small 
thrrads  used  for  leaping,  the  midille  ones  the  longest. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  M,  polypoda,  the  Lepimta 
polypoda  of  Linneus,  fonnd  in  various  parts  of 
Europe* 


MADAGASCAR. 


wfXCTj.       Sk-ytuge,  Uut  Iher  «dU  not  moaitale  ibt  Iwnaur  of  Ihajn  pcoplo 
LATE.    *x>ti  lu^  a  rcpnictw,  to  be  Mide,  that  Ihaj  hod  nude  klkuuce  mtb 

MADA-          ^''  ^^^B™"  ^<^-    7^  Omieniairr,  book  i.  cb.  uri.  fuL  91. 
GASCAR.  —_ O  TDuchuTa 


Anuownl  and  FMtker.     Hit  Tim  ffoile  Kim 


•ci. 


MAD,  r.  ; 

Mad,  adj. ' 

Ma'ddbn, 

Ma'ddibh, 

Ma'ddindlt, 

Ma'dly, 

Madham, 

Ma'dnees. 


Fw  I  will  Ihinr  n;  gluus  I 

Tlut  Ume'i  dd  oHum/aliiiii  in  thf  heart. 

SJkaifpotre.     TVoihu  omt  Crmida,  fd.  K. 

*1  Skinner  sap,  gemaad,  gmued,  in- 
*anv»,  vteort.  It.  motto,  ilulba.  The 
older  Etymologists  i«fer  our  English 
mad  to  the  Greek  ;  but  do  not  agree 
'upon  the  spedtic  source.  Sereuiua 
fit>in  the  Goth,  mod,  anger.  Tooke 
fiom  the  A.  S.  met^n,  tomttiare,  to 
mete,  to  dream  ;  past  participle  meett, 
fiutd.  Tooke  bIbo  disputes  the  Greek  origin  ascribed  to 
the  It.  malto.  The  Greek  derivatiTeB  (he  obserreB)  in 
the  Italian  proceed  through  the  Latin ;  and  in  the 
Ijatin,  there  ia  nothing  which  resembles  malto. 

Madntu  is  popularly  applied  to  such  a  disorder  or 
diHorganization,  such  an  insanity  or  unsoundness  of  the 
mental  faculties  as  disables  a  man  fix>m  the  government 
of  himself,  or  the  management  of  his  own  afiairs. 

Madt  insane,  or  unsound  of  understanding,  dia- 
tirdered  at  distracted  to  the  loss  of  reason,  to  a  violent, 
liuious  exceaa ;  to  frentj  w  delirium ;  furious,  franlu^ 
delirious. 


And  Ihew  wmdi*  wen  Mjn  bilbra  liem  h  madaette  and  tli«i 
bibueden  not  to  bam.  Id.    Lmie,  eh.  lax. 

Suffieeth  tbca,  bnt  if  th;  wittci  madde. 
To  han  aa  gict  a  grace  aa  Not  hadde. 

Ckmen-.     TitJUUltrrt  Talt,  t.  tHH. 
For  John  Baptisl  (m  they  Ihougln)  wai  to  nm/to  lyua  to  itnyte 
a  life,  and  to  refuie  la  be  iugbfied  thecb;. 
Tgndall.     /fiiriei,  bL  23S.     Am  ErjuHiliim  tpoH  JUalliew,  th-Mi. 


oir  'jTtomiu  ST 
ScrjfU 

Lyke  ai  a  maddt  man  j*  caatath  fyn  braadea  and  iboHeth  deadly 
airoves  and  darta*  out«  of  a  pieuya  pIscs,  euen  ao  doeth  a  dii- 
^■embler  iryth  hia  n^ghbouie. 

Bii/t,  Jma  1S5I.     Pnatrba,  ch,  ssri 
But  Dmr  from  me  tna  madding  mind  ia  (tart, 
And  WDon  tbe  widdowea  daughter  of  the  glenne. 

Spauer,     SJtrpAa-Jt  Caieitdar.    JpriL 
lYhat  nreet  delight  a  quiet  life  afibida. 

And  what  it  ia  te  be  ttant  bondage  fne, 
Atr/nm  the  madding  jtarldiing't  Adam  diteordi, 
threet  flow'ry  place,  1  finl  dkl  leara  of  tbae. 

Unmwwitd.    Sonmtt  49.  part  i. 


Qbnt.  rSuii  a  one]  I  mncli  miatake  cIm, 

Wai  amt  in  th'  other  night,  aliltle  wiadJuJL 

Bnmuml  amd  Flelclitr.     The  PUgrnt,  act  if.  iC.  1. ' 
Run  maddaiglf  affiigbled  thraugh  the  village*.  * 

Id.     fVamtn  PleoKi,  tct  ir.  tC  1.       ^ 
For  ai  to  him  who  Colia  did  uphraid. 

And  eall'd  hii  rigour  wiadiim,  raging  fita: 
CoatcDt  thee,  thou  unskilful  man,  ha  said ; 
My  madntm  keejn  ray  siibjeda  in  lh«r  wita. 

Dmitl.     HUlaryB/ Citinran,  hotAt^. 
Othen  lent  menengera  &  f  okeni,  which  very  Tnany  of  the  mad- 
brayntd  youg  men  accepted  and  beleeued,  for  good  aoolh. 

Slev.     Anno  996.     TV  WeH  Saxont. 


t.  So  not  to  ha  penon. 

But  to  hii  qualitiBi,  hia  mad-eap  folliet, 
'WbichatiU  like  Hydiai'  headi  gnnr  (hidei  on  him. 
Btaumtnl  aid  t'telcMtr.     JAwumt  TKamoM,  act  i.  ac.  2. 

If*.  Ont  yonnwUMilnJape,  a  waaiaU  hath  not  auch  a  deale  of 
pleeae,  aa  you  aie  loat  with. 

wy  IF.  Pim  Fiirl,  fol.  5S. 


maadeiife  than  be  ? 
ffariti,  foL  73.    A  TmHiee  *fp6  ffarda  of 


TldoB.    Bomtr.    Biad.hvt'k.l. 
Calm,  on  the  beach  wtule  maddtnmg  billowi  rare, 
He  gaioa  I%ilaeophf  from  erery  wave ; 
SdeDce,  rrom  every  object,  round,  he  drawi ; 
From  Taitoua  Nature,  and  from  Niture'i  lawi. 

Smtgt.     n>  MmPmeetl,  Etj. 
Ber  miea,  bei  ahape,  her  temper,  eyei,  and  tongn^ 
Arc  lure  to  conquer — Ibr  the  logue  ii  xoung  ; 
And  all  thaf  a  mad/g  wild,  or  oddly  gay, 
We  call  it  only  prvtly  Fanny'j  way. 

i>arae.U.     Ah  hegf  to  nn  Old  BtaHtg. 


la  to  lie  the  difleranee  between  idtoti  and  m 


Kirfivm  the  madding  crowdi  igiwtle  ^rifi, 
Iheli  aobei  wiahea  never  lear^d  to  itny. 

Gray. 


The  hnalalure,  to  prevent  all  abuiei  incideut  to  iuch  private 
;uilody,  halh  thought  proper  to  inltrpoae  its  authority,  by  itatuta 
■!  by  19  Geo.  IIL  c  15.K16-)  fi"  »• 


14  Geo.  Ill  e.49.  (i 
gulating  private  mad 

Blaekitimt.    CommaUtritt,  book 


iLp.3Dl 


I*  it  beeanee  Liberty  in  the  abtbaet  may  be  daned  among  lb* 
UeiBngi  oT  mankind  that  1  am  mioaaly  to  falidtate  a  aia£wym, 
who  hu  escaped  from  the  protecting  reatiaiut  and  wbaleaDme  dark* 
neu  of  hi*  cell,  on  hit  reitaralion  to  the  enjoyment  of  light  ud 

Burke.     Worh,  toL  r.  p.  36.     Seffeetiant  m  Ike  Jtevelution  ot 
fhwer. 


MADAGASCAR. 


MADAGASCAR,  the  largest  of  the  African  Islands,  NgDnsi,orEaBtCape,in  15°14'S4''Southand50°S5'  12^ 

stretches  from  North-East  to  South-West;  its  extreme  East,  and  the  Southern  Cape  of  St.  Augustine's  Bay  in 

points  North  and  South  being  Cape  Natal,  or  Amber,  in  S3P3S'24"  South  and  4*"  33' 12"  East ;  about  thirteen 

ll°5rS(y  South  Bnd49**13'4B"Eaat.andCape  St.  Mary  degrees  oneway,  and  seven  degrees,  in  its  widest  part, 

ID  2&°38'a4"Soathand4!»''l'42"East:  East  and  West,  the  other.    A  double  chain  of  mountains,  rising  to  the  Moontains. 
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MADAGASCAR. 


MADA- 
GASCAR. 


Mountains. 


Climate. 


Rivers. 

Fransher, 
or  Fran- 
chere. 


ManghATiSy 
or  Mang- 
hafia. 
Mandrerey. 


Manateng- 


Manang- 
hara. 


Jonghelahe 
or  Onghe. 
lahe 

Minerals. 


height  of  9000  or  10,000  feet,  ransparallel  with  the  coasts, 
and  at  no  ^at  distance  from  them,  nearly  through  its 
whole  length  ;  and  there  are  various  branches  diverging 
from  these  ridges  in  various  parts  of  the  Island.  Viga- 
gora  and  Ambohitsmena  are  the  highest  points ;  the 
latter,  which  resembles  the  Table-mountain  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  being  supposed  to  rise  1800  toises  (1 1,520 
feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  (Rochon,  i.  271.)  From 
these  mountains  many  streams  issue,  and  there  are  few 
tropical  countries  more  abundantly  supplied  with  water ; 
but  the  lowlands  are  exposed  to  inundations,  and  wher- 
ever stagnant  pools  are  formed,  as  is  often  the  case  near 
the  coast,  the  atmosphere  is  infected  with  pestilential 
vapours,  fevers  prevail,  and  to  Europeans,  at  least,  the 
climate  is  peculiarly  unhealthy.  In  the  mountains,  as 
might  be  supposed,  a  cooler  temperature,  drier  soil,  and 
more  variable  currents  of  air,  preserve  the  inhabitants, 
strangers  as  well  as  natives,  from  the  inflammatory  and 
pestilential  diseases  which  prevail  near  the  sea;  and 
th«  interior  of  Madagascar  seems  to  be  more  healthy 
than  most  tropical  Countries.  The  principal  rivers, 
or  rather  those  best  known,  are,  1.  the  Frans-hdre, 
Ravendl,  or  Imurs,  which  rises  in  the  Manghaz  (or 
Manghabei)  mountains,  and  increased  by  many  tribu- 
taries, enters  the  sea  in  25°  T  South,  (Dapper,  iii.  4. 
from  Flacourt,)  two  leagues  from  Fort  Dauphin.  A 
bar  at  its  mouth  cuts  off  all  communication  with  the 
sea  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ;  and  its  waters  are 
collected  in  the  Lake  of  Ambul,  10,000  toises  (12J 
miles)  in  circumference,  (Rochon,  i.  45.)  and  about  two 
miles  broad,  (Dapper,  loc.  cit.)  with  a  mean  depth  of  forty 
feet.  2.  The  Manghafia,  rising  in  Mount  Siliva,  enters 
the  sea  in  24*^  44'  42^  South,  opposite  to  the  Island  of 
St.  Clara.  3.  The  Mandrere'i,  a  very  rapid  stream,  with 
a  bar  like  that  of  the  Frans-hfere,  is  augmented  by  many 
other  rivers,  and  flowing  first  in  a  South-Westerly,  and 
afterwards  in  a  Southerly  direction,  enters  the  sea  about 
fifty  miles  South-West  of  Fort  Dauphin.  4.  The  Mana- 
tengha, or  Manampani,  which,  following  a  North-Easterly 
course,  enters  the  sea  just  under  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn. 5.  The  Mananghara,  the  largest  river  on  the 
Eastern  coast,  enters  the  sea  by  seven  mouths,  about 
four  miles  distant  from  each  other ;  but  they  are  too 
much  obstructed  by  rocks  to  be  navigable.  6.  The 
Yonghe-lahtf,  a  river  as  large  as  the  Loire,  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Manambulu,  and,  following  a  Westerly 
course  for  more  than  200  miles,  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Onghe-lah^,  (male  river,)  called  by  the  Portuguese  St. 
Augustine's  Bay,  in  23^  South.  Metals  will  naturally 
be  looked  for  in  so  mountainous  a  country;  and  ac- 
cordingly, gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  are  among  the 
minerals  found  in  this  Island.  The  native  Malt^cassa 
(or  Madecassa)  gold  (vula-mena)  is  chiefly  brought 
from  the  Province  of  Anossi ;  it  is  either  superfine, 
{litte-harongka,)  less  fine,  {fuchi,)  or  moderately  fine. 
{ahets-lanau.)  The  best  sort  is  pale,  as  easily  melted 
as  lead,  and  not  worth  more  than  fifty  shillings  per 
ounce.  (Dapper,  iii.  21.)  Silver  and  copper,  according 
to  Benyowski,  are  found  at  Angontsi,  near  the  Bay  of 
Anton-Gil ;  and  Drury  says,  they  have  mines  of  tutenag,* 
a  white  metal  like  tin.  Iron  is  found  everywhere, 
especially  in  Ambulu,  Anossi,  Matatani,  and  Mang- 
habet.    'Salt,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  pitch,  and  various  kinds 

^  ]      T  ~'"^      '"  •  Not  the  Caper-tree>  as  Mr.  Copland  says,  misled  by  RochoOy 

(   *  ^ien&go,  or  tinf  indgo,  geneially  considered  as  an  alloy  of  zinc,  (L  268.) 

or  pewter  and  bismuth,  is  said  to  be  found  as  a  bluish-grey  ore  in  the         j  Cydanium  Bengaleiuty  Copland;  (309.)  but  no  autiiority  is  given 

IVoviaceofH6-nan,  in  China.  (Grosier,I>Mcr.  (to /a  CAinf;  ii.  213.)  for  this  and  other  names. 


of  crystals  and  precious  stones,  (but  not  diamonds  or  IfAD. 
rubies,)  are  met  with  in  springs  and  rivers,  or  caverns,  OASC 
in  many  parts  of  the  Island.  ^*^v*" 

Abundance  of  water  and  richness  of  soil  under  a  tro-  Vegilali 
pical  sun  never  foil  to  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation  ; 
and  there  are  few  Countries  which  present  a  wider  field 
for  the   inquiries   of   the   Botanist   than   this   Island. 
Among  its  more  remarkable  plants  are,  1.  the  Voa-ndzd, 
or  ground-nut,  (Voandzeia  of  Aubert  du  Petit  Thouars, 
Nova  Gen,  Madagasc,  n.  77.)  the  Glycine  mhierranea 
of  Linnajus.    2.   The  Var\atse,  or  Ambarvatsi,  (jBry- 
thrina  Indica,)  a  shrub  resembling  Spanish  Broom,* 
produces    excellent    peas  of   the  size  of  a  lentil.   3. 
Fang-hits,   an   excellent   root   of  vast   size,  extremely 
juicy,  wholesome,  and  refreshing.    4.  Voa-vato,  (stone- 
fruit,)   a   large   timber  tree,  producing  a  very  viscous 
but  nutritious  fruit,  eaten  with  milk  or  salt.    5.  Von- 
taka,    {Mgle  marmeloSyf)    a   delightful    and   fragrant 
fruit,  common  also  in  Bengal,  and  thence  called  the 
Bengal  Quince.    6.  The  Fenguiera,  (probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  word  Figueira,  fig-tree,)  a  broad- 
leaved   fig,  yielding   an   acrid   but  eatable   finiit,   and 
abundance  of  a  caustic,  milky  juice,  which,  when  dried, 
forms  elastic  gum,  or  Indian-rubber.     It  is  called  Jgnor 
tica  elastica  and  Gummiphora  Madagascariensu  by  Mr. 
Copland ;  (309.)  but  he  does  not  give  his  authority  fiar 
those  names,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  any  eminent  Botanists.    7.  The  Raven-tsara, 
iAgai/iopkyUum  aromaiicum,  Willd.  Sp,  PL  ii.  p.  342.) 
the  fruit  and  leaves  of  which  have  the  flavour  of  a  clove 
and  nutmeg,  and  yield  a  very  fragrant  oil.    8.  Voa-tzatra, 
and  9.  Akhits,  also  produce  esculent  firufts.    10.  "The 
Auramatiko,"  says  Flacourt,  (Dapper,  iii.  29.)  "  is  a  plant 
two  ells  high,  which  at  the  ends  of  its  leaves,  a  palm 
long,  has  a  hollow  flower  and  fruit,  in   the  form  of  a 
small  vessel,  with  a  cover  upon  it,  wonderfiil  to  behold. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  it,  one  with  red,  the  other  with 
yellow    flowers.     The    inhabitants    never  venture    to 
pluck  them  ;  saying,  that  whoever  plucks  these  flowers, 
as  he  goes  along,  will  never  fail  to  have  rain ;  but  this 
has  been  found  by  the  French  to  be  false.     After  rain, 
the  flowers,  each  of  which  holds  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pint,  are  fiill  of  water.*'     This  is  evidently  the  JVlppeit- 
thes  Madagascariensis  of  Willdenow.    11.  TheFimpi,  a 
large  tree  with  a  musk-scented  bark,  supposed  by  Fla- 
court to  be  the  Indian  Costus,     Its  leaves,  he  says,  have 
the  same  odour  as  those  of  (12.)  the  Tetekh,  called 
Pao  d*aguila  (eagle-wood)  by  the  Portuguese,  AgcdlO' 
chum  and  Xylaloe  by  the  Greeks.     The  Tetekh,  there- 
fore, is  probably  the  Exccecaria  agalloclut  of  modem 
Botanists.     But  of  all  the  trees  indigenous  in  Mada- 
gascar, none  is  more  deserving  of  notice  than  the  Raven, 
or  Raven-dla,  (  Urania  speciosa^)  a  kind  of  banana,  which, 
like  the  many  other  palms  or  trees  of  cognate  fiimilies, 
may  be  said  to  provide  man  with  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging,  as  every  part  of  it  may  be  used  for  one  or  other 
of  these  purposes. 

Among  the  quadrupeds  found  in  this  Island,  which 
is  not  remarkable  for  their  number  or  variety,  the  most 
singular  are  a  species  of  cow  with  movable  hcnms, 
attached  only  to  the  skin ;  the  bison,  perhaps  a  sort 
of  gnii  ;  a  kind  of  wild  boar  with  short  tusks,  perhaps 
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the  babyrusa;  and  two  animals  of  the  hedgehog-tribe, 
.  the  tanrec  and  the  tendrac,  (Erinaceua  caudatm  and 
E.  setoma,)  the  habits  of  which  approach  nearly  to 
those  of  the  hog.  Their  flesh  is  considered  as  a  de- 
licacy by  the  natives.  There  are  few  beasts  of  prey. 
The  antamba,  probably  an  ounce  or  leopard,  is  some* 
times  seen,  and  is  very  ferocious.  The  brehis,  if  such 
an  animal  really  exist,  is  an  unicorn,  and  is  found  only 
in  the  forests  of  Antsianakh,  in  the  Northern  part  of  the 
Island.  Besides  mococos,  mongdses,  varies,  and  other 
animals  found  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
they  have  a  stupendous  bat,  called  rousette  by  the  French, 
{VespertUio  vampyrua  of  linnaeus,  Pteropua  vampyrtu 
of  Erxleben,)  which  has  a  body  a  foot  long,  and  measures 
four  feet  from  the  tip  to  the  tipof  its  wings.  Its  mischievous 
habits,  which  have  probably  been  exaggerated,  have  caused 
it  to  be  compared  to  the  harpies  of  the  Ancients,  but  that 
which  is  most  marvellous,  is  the  esteem  in  which  its 
flesh  is  held.  Ce$  animaux  aont  si  hideux,  says  the 
AblxJ  Rochon,  (i.  22.)  que  leur  vue  effraie  nos  mateloU, 
Cependant,  loraqu'on  pent  vaincre  Veapece  de  rSpvgnance 
que  VidSe  aeule  de  cea  animaux  inapire,  on  trouve  leur 
chair  plua  dSlicate  que  celle  de  noa  meilleura  pouleta. 
Of  the  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects,  which  are  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  known,  no  tribes  (genera)  have  been  noticed 
peculiar  to  this  Island,  though  of  the  latter  there  are 
probably  some,  and  many  new  species  doubtless  exist. 
The  fish  are  those  common  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Madagascar  is  divided  into  the  following  States  or 
Provinces,  separated,  for  the  most  part,  by  natural  boun- 
daries, beginning  from  the  South-East,  and  proceeding 
Northwards  along  the  coast.  1 .  Anossi ;  2.  Mana- 
tengha ;  3.  Ambiilu ;  4.  Fanghaterra ;  5.  Vohits-bang ; 
6.  Vattemanahon ;  7.  Ikondra;  6.  Manambdla;  9. 
Anakhimtissi ;  10.  Manacarongha ;  ll.Matatdna;  12. 
Ivdrhon;  13.  Saka;  HVattebei;  1 5.  Antav&ras ;  16. 
Manuffi ;  17.  Ambdhits-mdna ;  18.  Tamat&vi  ;  19. 
Sahavez;  20.  V(ilu-vdlu;  21.  Galembdlu  ;  22.  Mang- 
habei;  23.  Vohem&ro;  24.  Antang,  at  the  North- 
western extremity ;  25.  AnduvAkhi ;  26.  Boyana ;  27. 
Hazon>ring-hets ;  28.  Antsianakh;  29.  Famantara; 
30.  Vohits-ang-hdmbT ;  31.  Eringdr&nas;  82.  Lahe- 
fonti ;  33.  Iv^n-hehok ;  34.  Sivekh  ;  35.  HulAvas ; 
36.  Mahafallas;  37.  Karembdla;  38.  Ampatras;  89. 
Makhikora.  1.  Anossi,  also  called  Kark-anossi,  or 
Andro-beizaha,  extends  from  23°  18'  to  26®  South,  and 
is  well  supplied  with  water  by  the  Frans-hfer  and  many 
other  rivers.  On  the  Peninsula  of  Tolangdri,  in  25**  lO' 
South,  stood  Fort  Dauphin,  long  the  principal  establish- 
ment of  the  French,  who  made  several  attempts  to  co- 
lonize Madagascar.  This  district,  though  mountainous, 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  its  coast  has  excellent  har- 
bours, particularly  the  Bay  of  Luk&r  and  Itap^ra,  to  the 
North  of  Fort  Dauphin.  2.  Manatengha,  or  Manam- 
p&no,  rising  in  Hi^la,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
the  Island,  is  the  upper  part.of  the  valley  through  which 
a  considerable  river  bearing  that  name  runs.  Nearer  to 
its  four  mouths,  the  country  is  called  the  Valley  of  (3.) 
Amb(ilu,  celebrated  for  its  excellent  pasturage  and  the 
fatness  of  its  oxen.  Near  the  village  of  Ambdlu  there 
is  a  warm,  mineral  spring,  hot  enough  to  boil  an  egg 
hard  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  femed  for  its  medical 
virtues.  Much  iron  and  steel  is  likewise  found  in  this 
valley,  and  skilfully  worked  up  by  the  inhabitants.  4. 
Fanghaterra  is  a  small  tract  in  the  mountains  to  the 
Nordi-East  of  AmbiUu,  whence  the  river  Mandrerei 
springs ;  its  principal  town  is  Homba.    The  same 


separates  this  tract  from  the  maritime  Pn>vince  called    HADA- 
(5.)  y  ohitB4)ang  or  Vib6la,  between  the  mouths  of  the  GASCAR. 
Manateng'ha,  in  23^  30' South,  and  those  of  the  Manang-  ^^^T^^ 
h&ra.   Near  that  river  is  the  Country  of  Manakarong^ha,  51^?'"**' 
a  smaller  territory,  included  within  the  limits  of  Vohits-      *' 
bang.     The  whole  of  this  tract  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
very  mountainous,  but  fertile  and  productive ;  its  Chiefs, 
however,  who  appear  to  be  genuine  negroes,  are  always 
carrying  on  a  feudatory  war&re  against  each  other,  the 
whole  country  being  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  in- 
dependent Lordships.     6.  Vattemanahon,  bounded  on  6.  Vattemo^ 
the  West  and  South  by  the  Makhikoras,  is  a  mountain-  nahon. 
ous  region  desolated  by  war,  and  giving  rise  to  some  of 
the  streams  which  feed  the  Mandrere!.  To  the  North  of 
it  is  (7.)  Ikondra,  a  small  mountainous  tract  in  23°  7.  Icondre* 
South,  separated  on  the  East  and  North-East  by  high 
mountains  from  the  valley  of  the  Itomanpo,  which  runs 
into  the  Manang-hdra.    This  tract  gives  rise  to  the 
Yong4iaIvii,  another  affluent  of  the  same  river,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  North  and  North-West  by  (8.)  Manam-  8.  Manam* 
bdla.     On  the  Southern  boundary  of  that  State  are  the  houle. 
very  lofly  mountains  whence  the  YongT-lahcS,  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  in  the  Island,  springs.    The  Yongi-hatvd 
(}.  tf.  Middle  river)   separates  Manambiila  from   (d.)  9.  Anachi- 
Anakhimtissi.     These  territories  were  said  in  Flacourt's  moussl 
dme  to  have  been  completely  cleared  of  wood,  and  to  be 
well  cultivated.  Between  the  Manang^hara  and  Man-an^ 
Eari  rivers,  lie  (10.)  Manacarongha  and  (11.)  Matatdna.  10.  Mana- 
The  first  occupies  only  the  tract  about  the  seven  mouths  5?^j?J^^: 
of  the  Manang-hara.    The  latter  is  upon  the  river  Ma-  ^^^   ^ 
tatina,  the  two  mouths  cf  which  are  nine  or  ten  miles 
asunder,  and  form  a  fruitfiil  island  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane.    This  is  the  original 
seat  of  the  Zafe-r&-himina.     (12.)  Iv6rhon    and  (13.)  12.  Ifoiuw 
^aka  are  small  territories  at  the  back  of  Matatana,  and  hon. 
(14.)  Vatteb^i  is  a  district  in  the  mountains  which  se-  Jf*  y*!J^ 
parate  Eringdrdna  from  the  coast.     Between  the  Man-  |j^[^ 
ans&ri  and  Cape  Mandffi  is  (15.)  Antav6ras,  another  15.  Antava- 
fertile  tract,  where,  mweover,  gold  dust  is  found.    From  rcs. 
the  cape  just  named  to  the  river  Mang-huru,  twenty-five 
or  thirty  miles  further  North,  is  the  territory  of  (16.)  16.  Ma- 
Mani^fii,  also  well-watered  and  fertile  ;  and  at  the  back  no«»ffi' 
of  these  Provinces  is  the  district  of  (17.)  Ambdhits*  17.  Ambo- 
m6na,  (t.  c.  on  the  Red  Mountains,)  on  the  declivity  of  hitamtoe. 
one  of  the  highest  chains  in  the  Island,  visible  many 
miles  distant  at  sea.     The  low  lands  between  them  and 
the  sea  are  full  of  stagnant  pools  and  morasses,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  unhealthy.    (18.)  Tamat&vi,  the  ad-  IS.Tama-^ 
joining  territory,  receives  its  name  from  a  bay  at  the  ^^v^* 
mouth  of  the  river  Ivi!irhon,  called  by  the  French,  who 
often  visited  it.  Port  aux  Prunes,  from  the  Akamdtu,  a 
tree  bearing  a  dark-coloured  fhiit  like  a  plum,  which 
abounds  there.  The  mouth  of  this  harbour  is  in  18^  2^  48^ 
South,  according  to  Flacourt.  (Dapper,  iii.  14.)  Beyond 
it  is  the  small  district  of  (19.)  Sahavez.  (20.)  Vulu-flu,  19.Saharez. 
or  VAlu-^VLilu,  a  few  miles  further  North,  has  an  excel-  20.  Vooloo* 
lent  harbour  protected  by  a  spit  of  rocks,  in  17*  40'  24"  "^^^^k^ 
South,  and  49°  82'  East,  called  Foule^winte   by  the  poule 
French,  from  the  native  name  of^this  territory.     From  point. 
its  proximity  to  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  this  is  the  most 
frequented  port  in  Madagascar ;  it  is  a  spacious  basin 
fifty  fathoms  in  depth,  with  bold  shores  clothed  with  a 
forest  of  mangroves,  covered  with  oysters,  to  the  water's 
edge.    The  numerous  villages  on  the  neighbouring 
declivities  shaded  by  thickets  of  fruit-trees,   and  the 
towering  raven-Ala,  are  highly  picturesque,  and  contrast 
singularly  with  corals,  madrepores,  asterie,  and  brilliant 
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KADA*  by  continual  w&vs,  that  it  was,  notwithstanding  its 
QASCAR.  natural  fertility,  almost  a  desert,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
"^^^^^^^  obliged  to  conceal  themselTes  in  their  woods. 

Such  are  the  Provinces  described  by  Flacourt,  and 
marked  in  the  Carte  Topographique  de  Vide  de  MadagtM^ 
car,  drawn  by  Robert  in  1727  ;  but  the  information  given 
in  the  AnndUa  de»  Voyage$^  as  received  from  French  colo- 
nists in  Mauritius,  though  not  always  easily  reconcilable 
with  the  older  accounts,  nor  entirely  accordant  with  itself, 
deserves  notice,  as  it  is  probable  that  new  subdivisions  of 
the  Country  may  have  arisen  in  the  last  century ;  and  those 
travellers,  firom  their  vicinity  to  the  Island,  seem  to  have 
seen  more  of  the  interior  to  the  North  and  West  than  was 
known  to  any  of  their  predecessors  except  Benyowsky* 
The  whole  tract,  from  Cape  Nat&l,  or  Amber,  to  the  South 
AnUvarif,   ofNosi  Ibr&him,  is  occupied  by  the  Anta-v&rats,  (Thunder- 
people,)  from  whose  Country  storms  arc  supposed  to 
proceed ;  it  is,  in  fact,  extremely  mountainous,  and  pro- 
bably contains  some  of  the  highe<it  peaks  in  the  Island. 
Its  soil  is  productive,  and  its  inhabitants  are  enterpris- 
ing ;  making  expeditions  to  the  Com6ro  Islands  for  slaves. 
They  are  the  Z&f  i  Ibr&him,  believed  by  some  to  be 
descendants  of  a  Jewish  colony,  and  said  to  sacrifice 
animals  and  observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath.     Next  to  the 
Besthne^-    Anta-v&rats,  are  the  Besti  messaras,  or  Betsi  mikaraks, 
laras,  or      (<•  «•  united  Tribes,)  consisting  of  an  union  of  the  Z&fi- 
BeUiinika-   I>z&b6,  Z&fi-Dyunis6,  Anta-ntsik^ni,  and  Ant«ruiUS, 
™^*-  &c.  Tribes.     They  are  tyrannuBed  over  by  Chiefs  of 

white  extraction,  called  Malates.     They  are  the  hand- 
somest natives  of  the  Island,  but  deceitftil,  drunken, 
and  thievish,  though  very  clever  and  industrious.     The 
well-known    harbours  of  Foule-poinie  and  Tamatavi 
(18«  10'  6"  South,  49^  23'  18"  East)  are  in  this  tcrri- 
Uiaxd-        ^^'     '^^  ^^^  South  of  it  U  B^-t&ni-mfena,  (Great-red- 
leocs.         laud,)  the  most  populous  and  fertile  of  the  maritime 
Provinces.     It  is  frequently  traversed  in  the  way  to  the 
interior,  being  less  wooded  than  most  other  parts  of  the 
coast.     Its  inhabitants  are  peculiarly  gentle  and  obliging 
to  strangers.  It  is  traversed  by  the  And^vur&nte,  or  Man- 
biiru,  navigable  by  boats  for  thirty ^five  leagues ;  and  the 
lakes  Ndsi-bt',  IrangS,    Rasoi-MasaT,    and  Rasoi-b^, 
parallel  with  its  shore,  and  communicating  with  each 
other,  are  separated  from  the  sea  merely  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  probably  a  bar  thrown  up  by  the  surf. 
This  tract  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  Ambohits-m^na 
of  the  older  authorities.    An-d<Svilrante,  its  Capital,  is 
said  to  have  10,000  fighting  men,  and  to  be  the  largest 
town   in  the   Island.      From  the  Mang'h&ra  to  the 
Mananzdri,  the  coast  is  more  healthy  than  elsewhere, 
but  little  frequented  from  its  want  of  harbours ;  it  is 
inhabited  by  the  Ant-aximes,  or  Southern  people,  said 
to  be  idle,  poor,  and  dishonest.     They  are  very  black 
and  have  curly  hair.    The  Ant-ambasses,  Ant-anossTs, 
and  Tessamb^  occupy  the  Province  of  AnossT,  or  Kark- 
anossi,  and  are  still  governed  by  the  same  family,  of 
^  Arabian  origin,  which  formerly  ruled  over  all  the  Southern 
itambani-  part  of  the  Island.  The  Ant-am-baru-vdlus,  (bambu  land 
people,)  in  the  intericMr,  near  the  Betsimik4ras,  are  frugal, 
industrious,  and  hospitable ;  they  supply  their  neighs 
hours    with  rice,  poultry,  honey,  and  toakh,  or  tdk. 
(wine  made  from  sugar.)     The  An-tsianakhi  (i.  e.  On 
the  Lake,)  occupy  the  banks  of  the  great  lake,  (Tsia- 
nakh)  twenty-five  leagues  in  circumference,  whence  the 
river  Manang-huru  rises.    Their  territory,  which  is  evi- 
dently the  twenty-etghtli  in  the  above  enumeration^  is 
one  of  the  most  elevated  and  healthy  in  the  Island,  but 
was  never  visited  by  Europeans  tiU  a  few  years  ago. 
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Their  viHages  are  well  built  and  well  governed,  their    UAOA*' 
land  well  cultivated,  and  from  the  ease  with  which  they  OASCAR. 
can  defend  their  valleys,  this  is  one  of  the  most  flourish-  ^""v  **' 
ing  territories  in  the  Island.    The  Country  of  the  S^k- 
14v%s  is  to  the  Nonh-West  of  them.    The  BtS-zonzons  Beiontmi^ 
occupy  fourteen  villages  in  a  deep  valley  between  the  ^'  Beiomb- 
B6-t4ni  mcSnas,  and  the  Ant-ank&Is.     Their  Country  is  *""* 
fertile,  well  watered,  and  well  protected  by  the  sur- 
rounding mountains.    Their  Western  neighbours,  the 
Antranki&is,  differ  entirely  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Antia- 
districts  previously  described,  and  bear  the  strongest  luyw. 
resemblance  to  the  Malays,  not  only  in  make,  com- 
plexion, and  features,  but  in  habits,  language,  and  cha- 
racter.     They  blacken  their  teeth,  pluck   out  their 
beards,  pierce  their  ears,  and  grease  their  bodies  with 
tallow.    Their  country  is  a  plain,  measuring  eighty 
leagues  in  length  and  fifieen  in  breadth,  bounded  by  the 
mountains  of  B^fur  (part  of  the  Vohits-m^nas)  on  the 
East,  and  by  the  river  Mang'dni  flowing  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ankdva  mountains  on  the  West;  they  arc,  therefore, 
on  the  table  land  between  the  parallel  ranges  which 
traverse  the  Island  in  its  whole  length.     Red  rice  and 
flocks  of  sheep  are  their  chief  means  of  subsistence. 
Ank-ova^  or  Ova,  lying  between  the  Mang-huru,  Bem- 
batuka,  and  St.  Augustine's  Bay,  is  one  of  the  largest 
territories  in  the  Island,  and  of  late  years  exercising  a 
paramount  sway  over  all  the  rest.     Its  climate  is  cold 
and  healthy,  its  soil  bare  of  wood,  and  its  population 
prodigious.      Tanan-arrivu,    its  Capital,  (probably  in 
18^  6'  South,  46°  34'  East,)  is  supposed  to  have  25,000 
inhabitants ;  it  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  very  high 
hill,  and  surrounded  by  a  labyrinth  of  ditches.    The 
natives,   called  Ovas,  (Ilovas,)  or  Ambi^lans,  nearly 
resemble  the  Antrank&is,  but  are  fairer,  taller,  and  well 
made,  though  slender ;  they  have  long,  lank  hair,  aqui- 
line noses,  and  thin  lips.     Before  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade    at  the  instance  of  Sir  Robert  Farquhar, 
they  used  to    make    slaving  expeditions  agaiufit  tlie 
Andran-ts&Is,  a  timid,  unresisting  people  of  herdsmen  to 
the  South  of  Ova.    These  are,  M.  Malte-Bnm  thinks, 
probably  the  Klmos  of  former  writers ;  and  it  appears, 
as  might  be  supposed,  that  they  are  only  occasionally  of 
very  diminutive   stature,   and  that  a  whole  people  of 
dwarfe  exists  nowhere  on  the  Island.  (^PrScis^  v.  127.) 
The  Bay  of  Murundava.  in  20^  18'  18"  South  and  W^^«aaa^ 
14'  12''  East,  is  the  Morandlave  of  the  old  Maps,  and  ^^ 
not  Mansiatra,  as  M.  Malte-Brun  supposed.      From 
thence  to  Ankw&la,  Northwards,  all  the  coast  is  occupied 
by  the  S^l&ves,  subject  to  the  Queen  of  Bembatuka,  S4cUfei.. 
or  Apampetdka,  (called  Bomb^toc  by  the  French.)    On  ^2*" 
the  bay  bearing  that  name  is  Muzang&!,  in  15^  42'  54^  Majmigt 
South  and  46^  15'  12"  East,   a  town  well  regulated  or  Mou' 
and  containing  80,000  souls.     This  port  is  much  fre-  langaye. 
quented  by  ships  from  Maskat  and  Surat,  and  six  thou- 
sand Arab  and  Indian  traders  are  established  there. 
The  S^kl&ves  are  less  warlike  than  the  other  Mala- 
gashes,  but  resemble  tliem  in  other  respects.  (Annalei 
de»  Voyages,  ii.  12.   17.  51.  xi.  23.  46.  61.  xiv.  59.) 
Nossi  Ibrdhlm,  (the  Island  of  Abraham,)  also  called  f^^^^* 
the  Island  of  St.  Mary,  near  the  Bay  of  Anton-Gil,  is  the  JjJl^mi^ 
only  island  of  any  considerable  size  on  the  Eastern  side  rabim, 
of  Madagascar.  It  was,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  XVIIIfh 
century,  the  retreat  of  a  band  of  desperate  pirates,  who 
infested  the  Indian  Ocean,  and,  after  their  expulsion, 
became,  in  about  1750,  the  seat  of  a  French   colony, 
but,  from  the  fevers  which  prevail  on  its  shores,  was 
called  ''the  Grave  of  the  French/' 
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U\r>k'  the  decorations  of  the  great  and  wealthy.  All  are 
GASCAR.  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  except  in  the  Province  of 
^^^>/-*^  Mang-habeT,  where  the  men  wear  a  square  cap,  and  the 
women  a  coif  or  hood,  pointed  above,  and  hanging 
down  over  their  shoulders. 
Moral  cha>  On  the  national  character  of  the  Madecaases,  opinions 
'■^**'-  the  most  discordant  have  been  given,  sometimes  by  the 
same  writer,  according,  as  it  should  seem,  to  be  the 
prevailing  impression  of  the  moment.  The  truth,  no 
doubt,  lies  between  the  two  extremes ;  when  unprovoked 
by  a  sense  of  injury  the  natives  of  Madagascar,  at 
least  those  of  Negro  origin,  are  kind-hearted,  humane, 
and  hospitable,  observant  of  their  engagements,  and 
especially  of  their  oaths :  when  irritated  by  real  or 
supposed  hostility,  they  are  violent,  revengeful,  and 
treacherous.  The  indolence  almost  unavoidable  in  an 
enervating  climate,  the  improvidence  incident  to  a  con- 
dition the  wants  of  which  are  few  and  easily  supplied, 
the  insubordination  of  chiefs  and  freemen  unused  to 
any  regular  discipline,  all  combined  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
dissension  between  the  natives  and  the  Europeans  who 
endeavoured  to  form  settlements  on  their  coasts.  Much 
must  also  be  ascribed  to  the  unjtistifiable  and  mistaken 
views  with  which  these  settlements  were,  in  part  at 
least,  formed ;  so  that  the  charges  of  Flacourt  and 
Wher  Vrench  agents  employed  in  Madagascar,  must  be 
received  with  large  abatements,  and  the  result  of  a 
patient  inquiry  into  their  transactions  with  the  natives, 
will,  on  the  whole,  be  favourable  to  the  latter.  It 
should  also  be  obser\ed,  that  the  difference  between  the 
^  national  character  of  the  two  distinct  races  of  natives 

^^P'*^*^^.  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed.  The  population  has 
been  estimated  at  four  millions,  but  the  interior  of  the 
Island  has  never  been  sufficiently  known  to  Europeans, 
to  allow  of  any  estimate  which  can  be  trusted.  The 
religious  opinions  of  the  Madegasses  on  the  Eastern 
coa.st,  have  been  in  great  measure  borrowed  from  the 
Mohammedans,  whose  faith  has  been  established  for  a 
long  time  in  the  Comdro  Islands,  and  is  still  professed 
by  the  Zdfi-kdsim-ambus  in  Matatdna.  A  belief  in 
one  God,  the  creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  supreme 
Lord  of  the  Universe,  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
their  creed.  Zahdnhdr,  Zhnhdr,  Zanh^irfe,  or  Ang'hdr^,* 
f .  e.  *•  the  Most  High,"  is  the  name  given  by  them  to 
the  Supreme  Being.t  They  suppose  Him  to  be  too  far 
exalted  above  earthly  things  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of 
men.  The  government  of  this  world,  therefore,  is  de- 
legated, they  say,  to  four  inferior  Spirits,  Lords  of  the 
North,  South,  West,  and  East  respectively ;  the  latter 
being  the  dispenser  of  evils,  the  former  of  benefits  to 
his  creatures.  To  these  Spirits,  as  intercessors,  they 
commend  themselves  in  their  sacrifices  and  prayers, 
which  are  addressed  to  the  Deity  alone.  Every  family 
is  believed  to  be  protected  by  the  soul  of  some  departed 
ancestor  ;  and  this  Guardian  Spirit  (aii//,  or  6li)  is  re- 
presented by  an  amulet  formed  of  two  bits  of  wood, 
neatly  joined  together  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with 
two  alligator's  teeth  between  its  horns.  These  dlis  are 
fastened  to  a  sash,  and  worn  round  the  waist  as  pre- 
servatives from  all  dangers.  They  are  also  consulted 
in  times  of  difficulty,  and  are  not  inaptly  compared  by 
Mr.  Copland  (p.  59.  65)  to  the  Teraphim  of  the  Hebrew 


*  Unc^horray,  according  to  Drury*s  way  of  spelling  it  The  Za 
Mem«  to  be  a  ]>article  prefixed. 

f  The  Protestant  Missionaries  hare  nibstituted  for  this  tons, 
^  Andiia-maaitra,'*  i.  e.  "  Lord  of  UeaYen," 


Patriarchs.  (G^cn.  xxxi.  19.  Jwrfg".  xviii.  14.)  Of  future  MADA- > 
punishments  the  Mad^x^asses  have  no  idea  ;  the  souls  of  GASCAlL 
the  good  they  believe  will  return  after  death  to  Zdnh&r^ ; 
those  of  the  bad,  whom  they  suppose  to  be  punished  on 
earth,  perish.  They  admire,  but  do  not  adore,  the  sun, 
ascribing  the  benefits  conferred  by  means  of  that  luminary 
to  the  Creator  alone.  The  History  of  the  Creation  and 
Fall  of  Man  they  have  evidently  derived  from  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  have  added  many  embellishments  of 
their  own  ;  such  as  that  Rk-Huva,*  (i.  e.  mother  Eve,) 
sprung  from  an  imposthume  in  the  calf  of  Adam's  leg, 
six  months  after  he  had  been  driven  out  of  Paradise.  Za- 
bahkaf,  Zabalicatdr,  Zabaliraf,  and  Zabalibazan,  the  four 
mountains  not  overwhelmed  by  the  Deluge,  are  plainly 
a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  words  Jabdli-Kftf,  Jab&lK 
R^f,  Jab&li-katiir,  and  Jab&li-bazkn  ;  just  as  Alifurkan, 
Toratsi,  Zonbiira,  and  Alindziri,  are  corruptions  of  A1- 
fiirkdn,  (i.  e.  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,)  Tdrat,  (th« 
Law  of  Moses,)  Zumbiir,  (the  Psalms  of  Da\id,)  and 
Al-injil,  (the  Gospel  of  Jesus,)  which  last  they  say 
was  given  to  Ra^Hlsa,  {i.e.  Rfir-Tsa,)  Father,  or  Lord, 
Jesus.  The  Virgin  Mary  they  call  R&-Maryama,  f .  e. 
our  Lady  Mary.  But  these  traditions,  and  many  ob- 
servances, such  as  that  of  the  Fast  in  Ramadin,  (Rama* 
ddna,)  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  K^sim-ambus  and 
Roandrians  in  TametdvK  and  Anossi.  They  appear  to 
have  no  temples  nor  any  established  form  of  worship. 
It  is  only  when  labouring  under  sickness  or  any  extra- 
ordinar}^  calamity,  that  prayers  and  sacrifices  are  oflered 
up.  An  ox  is  slaughtered  at  sunset  by  the  sick  man's  Sacrifice!, 
nearest  relation,  its  head  is  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  tem- 
porary altar  raised  for  the  occasion,  and  its  entrails 
burnt  upon  it.  The  patient  remains  Ixjside  it  in  fervent 
prayer,  and  the  whole  is  conclude<\  by  a  distribution  of 
the  flesh  of  the  victim  aniong  the  poor,  except  such 
parts  as  are  the  perquisite  of  the  sacrificer.  When  any 
one  ap|>ears  to  be  mad,  an  Ombiassa,  or  holy  man,  re- 
pairs to  the  sepulchre  {amunuko)  of  the  sufferer^s  fore- 
fathers, opens  it,  places  a  cap  over  the  opening,  begs  for 
Intelligence  that  he  may  convey  it  to  the  maniac,  returns 
immediately,  puts  the  cap  on  the  sick  man's  head,  and, 
if  he  recover,  is  richly  rewarded,  and  has  great  credit 
for  his  influence  over  the  Guardian  Spirits.  Their  Funertlfc 
funeral  rites  have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Bechwdna  Tribes  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa. 
The  nearest  relations  assemble  at  the  house  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  men  with  their  heads  and  beards  shorn,  the 
women  wearing  a  cap  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  The 
corpse  is  richly  ornamented  with  rings,  chains,  coral,  &fe., 
and  wrapped  up  in  its  finest  clothes.  The  women 
dance  and  bewail  alternately,  the  men  perform  feats  of 
arms.  Others,  in  an  adjoining  room,  extol  the  deceased^ 
ask  Why  he  died?  Whether  he  had  not  gold,  cattl^ 
slaves  enough  ?  and  in  this  wild  alternation  of  lamenta- 
tion and  feasting,  the  first  day  of  mourning  is  past.  A 
tree  is  then  cut  down  for  the  coffin,  hollowed  out,  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  ox  or  cow,  consecrated 
by  prayer,  and  finally  carried,  the  corpse  having  been 
enclosed  in  it,  by  six  relations  of  the  deceased,  to  the 
family  buriaUplace,  {amunuko,)  and  deposited  outside  of 
the  enclosure  surrounding  it.  A  fire  is  made  at  each 
comer  of  the  burying-ground,  frankincense  is  sprinkled 
upon  the  embers,  the  head  of  the  family,  standing  at  the 


•  Mispelt  Rahouna  by  Dapper,  (iii.  56.)  aad  Hukouna  by  Mr. 
Copland,  (p.  66.) 
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"MADA-  ancl  equability  of  temper  with  which  he  is  usually  blessed. 
•NASCAR.  A  dish  of  butcher's  meat  boiled,  or  grilled  upon  the 
"^  -^  v^^^  embers,  and  seasoned  with  gin^r,  pepper,  or  pimento, 
served  up  on  a  clean  raven-ala  leaf,  two  hours  before, 
or  four  after  mid-day,  forms  each  of  his  solid  meals.  A 
soft  mat  is  his  carpet  by  day,  his  couch  by  night;  a 
Ic^  of  wood  his  pillow.  A  few  earthen  jars  and  pitchers, 
wooden  spoons  and  dishes,  calabashes,  troughs,  and  win- 
nowing fans,  are  nearly  the  sum  total  of  his  wooden  and 
native  utensils ;  for  knives,  forks,  gridirons,  and  mor- 
tars, he  is  indebted  to  his  commerce  with  strangers. 
Dancing  and  music  are  among  his  favourite  amuse- 
ments. The  drum,  fiddle,  {herrduwn,)  harp,  (vdihan^) 
•and  pipe  (rulu)  are  his  only  instruments :  his  dances 
are  either  amatory,  warlike,  or  indicative  of  grief;  and 
in  time  of  war  his  wives  and  female  relations  dance  in- 
cessantly, in  order  to  increase  his  strength  and  courage. 
3itflUo  Hunting  and  social  intercourse  fill  up  the  rest  of  his 
™**"*S«  idle  hours  ;  and  in  the  plentiful  banquets  given  by  one 
friend  to  another,  wine  is  never  wanting  and  often 
drunk  to  excess.  The  Malagash  stratagem  for  cap- 
turing buffaloes*  is  ingenious.  Creeping  towards  the 
herd  under  the  covert  of  a  dark  night,  and  plucking 
grass  so  as  to  imitate  the  sound  of  a  cow  grazing,  the 
hunters  glide  into  the  midst  of  the  herd  without  raising 
any  alarm,  strike  such  beasts  as  seem  fattest  under  the 
belly  with  their  spears,  then  slip  away  unseen,  and  come 
back  next  morning  when  the  beasts  are  dead,  or  dying, 
in  order  to  carry  off  their  carcasses  in  triumph.  Wild 
boars  and  alligators  are  also  objects  of  their  hunting 
expeditions,  and  their  lakes  and  rivers,  as  well  as  the 
sea  near  their  coasts,  furnish  them  with  plenty  of  occu- 
pation in  another  favourite  amusement — fishing.  They 
have  a  pleasant  mode  of  preventing  their  slaves  from 
running  away.  Whenever  any  one  is  suspected  of 
intending  to  do  so,  an  Ombiasse,  or  Conjurer,  is  sent 
for,  who  mixes  up  a  variety  of  ingredients,  uses  divers 
and  sundry  gesticulations,  makes  the  terrified  slave 
swallow  the  potion,  and  ends  by  adjuring  all  the  de- 
mons whose  names  he  can  remember,  to  pinch,  squeeze, 
break  his  bones,  rack  and  torture  him,  as  soon  as  he 
cares  to  think  of  running  away  from  his  ma.ster.  The 
small  tincture  of  science  received  by  the  Malagashes  is 
entirely  derived  from  the  Arabs,  and  almost  exclusively 
possessed  by  the  ombi asses,  their  priests,  soothsayers,  as- 
trologers, and  historians.  Their  division  of  the  year  into 
twelve  months  is  perhaps,  also,  owing  to  their  inter- 
course with  the  Arabs ;  but  the  names  of  the  months, 
with  one  exception,  (Safar,  i.  e.  April,)  and  the  com- 
mencement of  their  year  from  the  new  moon  preceding 
the  vernal  equinox,  are  certainly  not  of  Arabian  origin. 
That  the  settlers  fi*ora  that  Country  could  not  have 
arrived  in  great  numbers,  or  at  so  late  a  period  as  the 
Mad^casse  traditions  seem  to  indicate,  appears  to  be 
clearly  proved  by  two  circumstances:  1.  by  the  lan- 
guage of  Madagascar,  and  2.  by  the  very  slight  degree 
in  which  Mohammedanism  prevails  there.  Had  the 
original  colonists  formed  a  large  body,  or  had  their 
numbers  been  increased  by  successive  migrations,  it 
seems  impossible  for  their  language  and  religion  not 
{Rochon,  i.  29.)  to  have  taken  root  as  firmly  here  as  on 
the  African  coast  and  the  Comdro  Islands,  where 
Arabic   is  spoken  and  the   faith   of  Mohammed   has 


•  May  not  Marco Polo't  "  gamaus"  (p.  332,)  whow  Herfi  waisuch 
good  eating,  (que  cat  char  de  gamauM  ett  mfior  el  te  plat  taint  que 
null  autre  charf)  be  the  buf&lo  called  gi&m(it  Cj&m6s}  by  the 
Arabs? 

YOL.  ZXIY. 


extifpated  every  other.  The  Mad<feasd6  (anguftge  is  MADA- 
"  chiefly  Arabic,  but  agreeable  to  Greek  in  the  con-  GA8CAR. 
struction,"  according  to  Mr.  Copland,  (p.  89^,)  who  here  *— i^^-i*^ 
repeats  what  he  had  before  quoted,  (p.  58,)  but  without  Langwgit 
mentioning  his  authority,  from  Flacourt ;  (Dapper,  iii. 
49.)  but  that  writer,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Madt^casse,  probably  knew  little  of  Arabic,  and  merely 
says  it  resembles  Greek  in  its  mode  of  forming  com- 
pound words.  A  careful  examination  of  the  copious 
Vocabulary  published  by  Rochon,  (ii.  1  —  43.)  which  is 
doubtless  copied  from  Flacourt,  does  not,  out  of  more 
than  three  thousand,  give  twenty  words  of  Arabic  origin, 
and  neither  in  its  grammatical  forms  nor  construction 
of  sentences,  as  collected  from  that  Vocabulary,  the  dif* 
ferent  Pater  Nosters,  and  the  specimen  pubhshed  by 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  {Quarterly  Chroiiide^ 
Jan.  1828,  p.  415,)  has  the  Mad^casse  the  smallest 
affinity  with  the  Greek.  It  has  been  repeatedly  said  by 
the  writers  best  acquainted  with  this  Island,  that  the 
same  language,  with  merely  here  and  there  provincial 
discrepancies,  is  spoken  throughout  it;  (Dapper, /oc.ct^) 
and  the  arguments  which  M.  Balbi  (Introd,  d  l*Aila$, 
223.  269.)  brings  forward,  for  caUing  this  opinion  in 
question,  ap])ear  very  inconclusive.  On  comparing 
the  texts  publishetl  by  the  Popish  Missionaries  esta- 
blished near  one  extremity  of  the  Island,  and  the  Pro- 
testants settled  not  far  from  its  centre,  the  opinion 
combated  by  M.  Balbi  seems  to  be  triumphantly  esta* 
blished.  That  the  reader  may  in  some  measure  be 
enabled  to  judge  for  himself,  the  different  translations 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  literal  interlineary  versions, 
are  here  subjoined.  1.  The  three  first  g^ven  by  Ade* 
lung,  {Mithridates,  iii.  260.)  which,  when  the  entMrs  of 
the  p^ess  or  transcription  have  been  corrected,  prove  to 
be  identical,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Ain-p.r6i  ftn-tsika  iz{iU  han&u  fang  &n  d&ng'hitsY. 
Father      of  us     who  thou    art    in  heaven. 

2.  Angar*  anau  h6  ii-8ah6t8j&. 
Name  thy    be  adored. 

3.  V4khv&kh-anau  h6  kn        &min-naT. 
Kingdom  thy    be  coming  to      us. 

4.  Fit^T*  anau  U  £fa     (zing  &n  UnT,     t&a  &D-ding*hitA 
Will   thy    be  done  exactly  as  in  eartli,  so   in  heaven. 

5.  Mahum£  h6  han&i   &nru  &nyu  ibi'nii        h&n«  int-nka. 
Giving     be  to  us    day  this    all  (of)  us  food  of  us. 

6.  Aman  hauin  mang'hafaka  hanaV  h6ta  &n48ika,  t&a  lab&i 
And     thou     remit  to  us    faults  of  us        as    wo 

mang'hafaka  huta    4n-reo  mavu'-ankV. 

remit  faults  of  those  (who)  injure  us. 

7.  Aman  han&u  ika  mang'hat^tse  anii  abfn  f  J-v*ts5-v*t88  ritsT. 
And    thou    not  lead  us     into  imaginations  eriL 

8.  F«a  haniu  m<4eh£z4  honii  tab(n  raUT  &bl.  Am(n=H6  £&. 
But  thou   deliver      us      from  evil  all.  Amen=Be(it)done. 

2.  From  this,  Adelung's  fourth  version,  borrowed 
from  the  Calcchisme  Abr^ge  en  la  Langue  de  Madagascar^ 
differs  so  little,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  more  of 
it  here,  than  a  notice  of  its  variations. 

In  the  3d  petition,  i-fdnsak  is  used  for  vdkhvdkh. 

In  the  4th,  amordm-po,  (i.  c  desire  of  the  heart,)  for 
fi-t^ya ;  iz  for  Izdng ;  and  likua  for  tua. 

5th,  anne  for  anyu  ;  mufe  for  h&ne. 

6th.  Tahe-yii  xa,  6  Z&nh&r !   nyi  fan-nah^'  n&V  xm  &bT,  tila  s&V 
Forgive  us  o  God!  deeds        our  evil    oil  as    wo 

inlvali  t-fin-nah^  r&tsT  innyi  r&fi*        naV. 
pardon    dteds      evil  to        enemies  our. 

In  the  7th,  abin  is  omitted. 
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l^KAOA*  zdiu,  (f  e.  hundred,)  equal  to  100  vuluM  of  rice ;  each 
GASCAR  ^^  being*  half  a  pounds  and  the  monkha  measuring  six 
pounds  of  cleaned  rice.  Their  only  cloth  and  long 
measure  is  the  refe^  equal  to  six  feet,  and  fields  are  esti- 
mated by  the  quantity  of  grain  produced.  Their  com- 
merce is  at  present  very  trifling;  but  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil,  its  abundance  of  valuable  minerals  and 
vegetables,  and  the  intelligence  of  its  inhabitants,  would 
ensure  to  them  a  very  permanent  and  extensive  trade 
under  a  benevolent  and  civilized  form  of  government. 

The  ancient  History  of  Madagascar,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
collected  from  tradition  or  conjecture,  has  been  noticed 
above :  its  modem  History,  which  may  be  comprised  in 
a  few  paragraphs,  consists  of  a  review  of  the  difierent 
attempts  made  by  European  nations  to  establish  them« 
selves  on  its  coasts.     Its  name,  position,  and  produc- 
tions were  first  made  known  to  Western  Europe  by 
Marco  Polo  (ch.  191.)  in  the  Xlllth  centnry;  but  it 
was  known  to  the  Arabs,  as  the  land  of  W&kw&k,  some 
Jambi]liii*t  centuries  earlier  ;*  and  if  the  adventures  of  Jambulua 
l>I>Bd,        (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  55.)  be  not  all  a  fable,  which  Diodorus 
certainly  did  not  suppose  to  be  the  case,  the  "  happy 
Island"  far  to  the  South  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  circular 
in  form  and  measuring  5000  stadii  (625  miles)  in  cir- 
cumference, could  be  no  other  than  Madagascar,  which 
was  therefore  known  to  the  Greeks  before  the  com- 
mencement of  our  Era.     It  was  first  visited  in  1506,  by 
Ruy  Fereira,  who  was  separated  in  a  storm  from  Tristan 
da  Cunha,  soon  afier  his  discovery  of  the  Island  bearing 
his  name,  (Barros,  ii.  1.  1.  tom.  iii.  p,  6.)  and  was  called 
the  Island  of  St.  Laurence,  (Ilha  de  S.  Louren^o,)  pNro- 
bably  from  its  having  been  first  seen  on  the  day  of  his 
festival,  the  1 0th  of  August  in  that  year.     The  harbour 
of  St.  Sebastian  was  discovered  by  Diogo  Lopes,  who  was 
driven  into  it  by  a  storm  on  the  4th  of  August,  1508; 
about  four  months  ailer  he  set  sail  from  Lisbon,     He 
thence  coasted  the  isle,  till  he  came  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Turubaya,  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  from  Guzur&t,  wrecked  there.     On  the  12th  of 
August,  St.  Clara's  day,  he  reached  the  Island  to  which 
he  gave  that  name.     He  next  reached  the  Kingdom  of 
Matat&na,  and  afterwards  followed  the  coast  a  little  fur- 
ther on,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  sailed  entirely 
round  the  Island.    (De  Barros,  ii.  4.  S.  iii.  392.)     In 
1510,  Joan  Serran  and  Payo  de  S&  were  despatched  to 
complete  the  discovery,  and  arrived,  af\er  a  tempestuous 
voyage,  at  a  i)ort  of  Turubaya  called  Antep&ra  by  the 
natives,  near  Caj)e  Santa  Justa  at  the  South-Westem  ex- 
tremity of  the  Island.     Afler  running  twelve  leagues  be- 
yond Antep^a  they  reached  Santa  Clara ;  and  thirty 
leagues   further,  they  found  the  mouth  of    the   river 
Maneiba.    (Id,  ii.  6.   10.  iv.  145.)     In  1521,   Bastian 
de  Sousa  was  sent  to  erect  a  fortress  at  Matat^na  ;  (Id. 
iii.  8.  4.  vi.  269.)  but  having  been  separated  by   bad 
weather  firom  the  ship  which  accompanied  him,  he  was 
tmable  to  execute  his  commission.     The  Portuguese 
aflerwards,  however,  built  a  fort  at  Hatora,  a  strong 
post   on   the    river  Frans-htre,   in  Anossi,  but  were 
finally  driven  out  of  it  by  the  treachery  or  vengeance  of 
the  natives.     No  further  attempt  to  form  a  settlement  on 
the  Island  seems  to  have  been  made  till  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu  granted  a  patent  of  exclusive  commerce  with 
Madagascar,  to  Captain  Rivault,  in  1642.     This  patent 


•  Th«y  aUo  called  it  Kaobalu*.  (Mu*(idi,  io  the  Muriij^Md' 
keheb,  cited  by  Quatiemere  in  Alcmoiret  sur  FEgypte,  ii.  131.) 


gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  the  French  East  India    M ADA- 
Company,  whose  charter  was  at  first  for  only  two,  but  GASCAR, 
soon  aikrwards  extended  to  twelve  years.     Pronis  and  ' 
Fouquenberg  were  appointed   Governors,  set  sail  in 
March   1642,  took  possession  of  the  Islands  of  Mas- 
carenhas,   (Bourbon,)   Diogo  dos  Reyes,  St.  Mary's, 
(Nossi  Ibr4hlm,)  and  the  Bay  of  Anton-Gil  in  their 
way,  and  reached  the  port  of  St.  Lucia  (Mang'ha'fia)  in 
September.    At  Mang*ha*fla  they  fixed  their  abode,  an4 
in  1 643  were  reinforced  by  Captain  Resimont  with  seventy 
men.    They  had  much  to  encounter  from  the  jealousy 
of  the  natives  and  the  Portuguese,  but  more  firom  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate.     Pronis  therefore  remov^ 
his  men  to  the  Peninsula  of  Tolang&re,   ten  leagues 
South  of  Santa  Lucia,  and  built  Fort  Dauphin,  in  a 
commanding  position  at   the   extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula.    Pronis,  who  was  weak  and  indolent,  was  for  a 
time  kept  in  irons,  the  victim  of  a  mutiny,  and  soon 
afler  his  release,  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  na- 
tives by  selling  some  of  them  as  slaves.     He  was  sus- 
pended by  the  Company,  and  replaced  by  Flacourt,  who 
reached  Fort  Dauphin  in  September  1648.     The  latter 
returned  to  France  in  1655,  and  soon  afterwards  pub- 
lished the  best  account  of  Madagascar  which  has  yet 
a)^)eared.   In  1659,  he  was  again  sent  out  as  Governor* 
but  perished  by  shipwreck  in  his  passage.     Flacourt 
had  great  difficulties  to  cope  with  ;  he  received  no  sup- 
plies from  home,  and  was  obliged  to  trust  to  his  own 
means  for  all  iu||resources.     He  was  too  often  engaged 
in  wars  with  tllRiatives,  and  appears  not  to  have  been 
over  scrupulous  in  the  means  he  used.     In  1 660,  Cha- 
margou  succeeded  Flacourt :  he  rebuilt  Fort  Dauphin, 
burnt  down  in  1655,  and  did  much  to  explore  the  in- 
terior of  the  Country ;  but  he  was  mean,  jealous,  and  vin> 
dictive,  and  would  have  ruined  the  settlement,  but  for 
the  courageous  and  judicious  conduct  of  La  Case,  an 
inferior  officer,  much  beloved  by  the  Madecasses.     In 
1667,  the  Marquis  de  Mondevergue  arrived  as  Governor- 
General  of  the  French  territories  in  the  £ast,with  La  Fage, 
a  director  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  superseded 
Chamargou  ;  but  in  1670,  M.  De  la  Haye,  a  Captain  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  arrived  as  Governor  under  the  King,  io 
whom  the  sovereignty  of  the  Island  had  been  resigned 
by  the  Company.     De  la  Haye  summoned  the  native 
Chie&  to  submit  and  give  up  all  their  arms,  and,  thou^ 
supported  by  a  force  of  seven  hundred  French,  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  with  a  considerable  loss.     He  was  so 
disgusted  and  discouraged,  that  he  resolved  to  abandon 
the  settlement  and  retire  to  Surat.     Bretesche,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command,  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the 
fort ;  and  immediately  afler  he  had  embarked,  the  natives 
rose  upon  the  garrison  and  massacred  the  greater  part 
of  them.     Thus  ended  the  first  attempt  of  the  French  to 
establish  themselves  in  this  Island.     In  1745,  however, 
their  East  India  Company  commissioned  one  of  their 
servants  to  take  possession  of  St.  Mary*s  Island  in  their 
name.     This  was  done,  and  all  seemed  to  promise  well 
for  the  permanence  of  their  dominion,  when  in  1754,  the 
islanders,  provoked  by  the  real  or  supposed  violation  of 
a  sepulchre,   rose   in   a  body  and   massacred  all  the 
French.     The  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France  avenged 
his  countrymen  by  a  signal  retaliation.    By  the  manage- 
ment of  La  Bigorne,  a  French  soldier  half  naturalized 
among  the  Madecasses,  a  treaty  was,  notwithstanding, 
soon   afterwards   concluded   between   the   Chiefs  near 
Foule  Pointe  and  the  French,  by  which  the  supplies 
of  provisions  ao  essential  to  the  Isle  of  France  were 
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jaffiE  M*     Min»l««  from  B.  m<«fcfi,  ««?*«,  to  tiage,  to    affbcted  by  this  fresh  disMter  that  she  died  ^ithin  a       ma- 
-       SeTbufthe«»pp««nowtboritTfo;«iehaword.  short  time;  and  Macham,  (hrotighgnef.  soon  fo"'™'"*    ™^^ 

M*'        'li,etriTielnaiDerfthefii<«aof  Liiin«uB.  her.     Theu-  atUndants,  rendered  desi«rate  by  the  loss  • . 

KIHA.  J     of  their  condnctor,   quitted  the    Island,  and  betaking 

»-^      Tha  ftntU  vwddn;  (rMa.)  in  gnai  requMt  ratmn  dinii  »nd     ^^^i^g  t^,  jhei,  open  boat,  put  out  to  sea,  without 

ftwrUf*^  fbi  towt  s  colour  upon  their  wooll  tad  leather,  nght     """^  "  "l"-  '  r  .„„■_„  ^ 

S:^    ^^o"Sr-X,o.t««nm.=dedUour«rf*rof    knowing  even  what  couree  to  steer.     After  a  senesof 

Italie,  prindpaUy  lh*t  which  gtowelh  abDut  vU.g™  neaie  unto  our     adventures,  these  men  fell  in  with  a  Spaniard,  who  com- 

titie  of  Kome.  BoliamL    Wme,  TuL  ii.ch,  iii.        municated  their  interesting  story  to  Gonzalez  Zarco, 

5tolJ<r.Uo.fibra«l««n-hingp«™to,«dTeiTdil6™gf.<«     employed  by  the  King  of  Portupd  to  make  discoveries 

»bai  ve  h»«  mmly  mtotioBrfr^  on  the  Western  coast  of  Africa.     The  parUculars  of  thia 

Bogle.    fVaiii,  »ol  L  p.  ?50.    Expfrimrnial  Hiiiori/  tf  Cahuri.       ^tory  are  related  by  Alcafaredo,  a  contemporary  writer ; 

•Die  culii«ti«,  of  m«dd^  wi.,  for .  long  time,  coafined  bj  th.     bnt  De  Bam«.  the  Livy  of  the  Portuguese,  ascribes  the 

tythe  to  the  United  Proiincaa,  which,  being  FrtBbjterian  eounlriei,     discovery  of  the  Island  entirely  to  bonzalez  Zarco  and 

and  upon  that  nccount  eiempted  fiora  thii  iliBitructi»e  (sx,  enjoyed     Xristan  Vaz ;  and  the  Opinion  of  this  great  Historian  is 

■  sort  of  monopoly  of  that  u»eful  dying  ding  agtin*  the  re»t  ol     gg„g^][y  thought  conclusive  as  to  the  febulous  nature 

^""^■a«(*.    H'«tfA,/J«.^,voLilLbookv.ch.li.i.m.        of  Ma^ham's  adventures      But  it  deserves  to  be  re- 

.     marked  that  Oonzalez  Zarco   himself  was  fiilly  per- 

MADEFACTION,    Fr.  madefier ;  IM..  madefim,     suadedof  the  truth  of  the  popular  story;  for  he  named  the 

madefacen,  madtfactum ;  to  moisten,  to  become  moist       j,^^  ^  jjjg  gjgj  anchorage  Porto  dai  Ingkzoi ;   and  on 

Lat.  mad-ere ;  Gr.  /iviSv  ;  to  wet,  to  soak.  ^  second  voyage  changed  it  to  that  of  Porto  de  Mackino, 

A  wetting,  making  or  being  wet.  in  honour  of  the  unfortunate  discoverer  ;  which  at  this 

W«l»r,beingeontiguinBwllhu«,eoolethil,butmouteneUiilaot,     day  b  corrupted  into  Porto   Mackio,   or  Machico.     At 

exevpt  it  vapour.    Tba  euue  is,  for  thitt  heat  and  cold  have  ■  virtusl     tliis  place,  are  stiU   shown  the  remains  ofacross   sup- 

tranmtioo,  without  eommunication  of  substance  ;  but  rooiitura  not ;     poggj  to  have  been  erected  over  the  grave  of  the  beauti- 

u»i  to  aU  «a*/.rt»- tJ«ie  ii  rg^  «^knb.Wion._^  ^  ^^^  ^j  ^^  ^^^^y^  ^^^^  j,^gj_  ^„^  „hich,  it  is  pretended, 

'  '        was  cut  out  of  the  very  tree  under  which  she  died  and 

MADEIRA,  an  Island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the     was  buried. 

Western  coast  of  Africa,  in  32''30'  North  latitude,  and         In  1416,  Zarco  discovered  the  Island  of  Porto  Santo,  Zirco. 

19°  West  longitude.     An  English  merchant,  Mr.  Wil-     which  soon  became  a  flourishing  colony.     The  iuhabit- 

liam  Johnson,  who  resided  in  Funchal  in  the  beginning     ants  observed  constantly  towards  the  West  a  dark  spot 

of  the  present  century,  and  who  united  the  pursuits  of    in  the  horizon,  which  had  not  the  appearance  of  land. 

Science  to  the  avocations  of  his  profession,  mode  a  geo-     and  which  they  were  disposed  to  view  with  superstitious 

ent        metrical  suney  of  this  Island.     He  found  it  to  be  in     awe.     Gonzalez  Zarco,  however,  concluded  it  to  arise 

form  nearly  a  parallelogram,  the  mean  length  of  which,     from  clouds  attracted  by  high  land,  and  directing  his 

from  West^North-West  to  East-South-East,  was  about    course  towards  it,  discovered,  on  the  10th  of  August, 

37  miles,  and  mean  breadth  11   miles,  containing  an     1419,   the    Island,  which,  from    the    magnitude    and 

ulstioD.  area  of  407  square  miles,  or  260,480  acres.  It  is  divided     quantity  of  the  trees  that  covered  it,  he  named  the  Island 

into  thirty-seven  parishes,  and  is  supposed  to  contain     of  Madeira,  or  iFood. 

about  lOD.OOO  inhabitants.  The  Island  of  Madeira  appears,  at  first  view,  to  be  SurGwe. 

ular  ae-  The  accidental  discovery  of  Madeira  is  altributed  by  rocky, barren,  and  uncultivated,  but  ils  beauties  expand  on 
ii  of  Its  most  of  the  early  Voyagers  and  Historians  of  Portugal  to  a  nearer  approach  and  prolonged  survey.  It  is  generally 
""*■  Robert  Macham,  an  Englishman,  and  the  subject  is  enveloped  in  a  dease  cloud,  and,  to  distant  observers,  this 
said  to  be  painted  on  the  walls  of  a  room  in  the  Govern-  gloomy  mantle  seems  to  be  rarely  drawn  aside.  The 
mcDt-house.  According  to  this  popular  and  romantic  elevation  at  which  this  cloud  rests  on  the  brow  of  the 
tale,  Macham,  a  young  man  of  obscure  birth,  who  mountain,  is  regulated  by  the  course  of  the  sun;  floating 
lived  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  fell  at  noon,  as  a  thin  fleece  on  the  aerial  summit,  and  de- 
in  love  with  a  young  damsel  named  Anne  D'Arfet,  of  scending,  ns  the  sun  sinks  into  the  Western  horizon,  in 
exquisite  beauty,  and  of  a  noble  family.  Her  relations  dense  volumes  to  the  skirts  of  the  town,  over  which  it 
disdaining  so  mean  an  alliance,  obtained  the  King's  remains  suspended  during  the  whole  night.  The  Island 
warrant  to  keep  Macham  in  prison,  until  the  lady  was  consists  of  a  succession  of  lotly  hills  rising  rapidly  from 
persuaded  tu  marry  a  nobleman,  who  took  her  immedi-  the  sea,  particularly  on  the  Eastern  and  Northern  extre* 
ately  to  his  seat  near  Bristol.  Macham  some  time  mities.  The  summits  of  many  of  these  ranges  present 
afterward  being  released,  found  means  to  convey  the  the  appeacnnce  of  what  is  called  table-land,  yet  occa> 
lady  on  board  a  vessel  provided  to  carry  them  to  France,  siooally  the  forms  are  conical  and  surmounted  by  a  peak, 
A  storm  suddenly  arising,  and  the  ship  being  ill-manned,  which  is  found  in  some  instances  to  be  of  columnar  ba- 
they  were  driven  fer  to  sea,  and  tosaed  for  thirteen  days  salt.  Deep  ravines,  or  valleys,  descend  from  the  hills,  or 
at  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  out  of  sight  of  any  land.  At  ierrat,to  the  sea,  and  in  the  hollow  of  most  of  themflowsa 
length,  however,  they  thought  they  descried  something  small  river,  which  in  general  is  rapid  and  shallow.  These 
like  it,  and  redoubling  their  efforts  to  approach  it,  they  valleys  are  no  less  picturesque  to  the  eye  of  tlie  traveller, 
arrived  at  an  Island  overgrown  with  wood.  The  vessel  than  they  are  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  geologist. 
was  scon  anchored,  and  Macham  and  the  lady,  with  a  They  are  in  general  narrow  and  deep,  the  summits  of 
few  attendants,  went  on  shore,  and  sought  shelter  by  the  hills  which  form  their  boundaries  being  broken  into 
building  a  kind  of  hut  under  the  branches  of  a  large  pcunts  rugged  and  bare,  while  their  sides  are  covered 
spreading  tree.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  a  tempest  with  cedars  and  other  trees  peculiar  to  Southern  lati- 
drove  the  vessel  from  her  anchors,  and  carried  her  to  tudes,  and  with  a  profuse  variety  of  shrubs  and  plants, 
the  Barbnry  coast,  where  she  was  wrecked,  and  the  sea^  among  which  the  Erica  arborea  is  the  most  beautiful, 
men  made  captives  by  the  Moors.    The  lady  was  so    and  in  the  greatest  quantity.    About  ten  miles  froia 
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11  A-  remainder  is  consumed  on  the  Island.  The  value  of 
fEXELA.  this  exportation  is  JP600,000  or  -^00,000  a  year.  The 
'  wines  shipped  from  the  Island  are  classed  as  Tinta,  car 
Madeira  Burgundy,  a  strong,  red  wine  ;  Bialmsey,  Ser- 
aeil,  and  plain  Madeira,  of  which  last  there  are  many 
qudities,  the  best  being  entitled  London  particular. 
No  foreign  wine  of  any  kind,  or  in  the  least  quantity,  is 
allowed  to  be  introduced  into  the  Island,  lest  that  of 
home  growth  might  be  adulterated,  and  thus  lose  its 
estimation  in  the  market  A  great  proportion  of  the 
wine  sold  in  London  under  the  name  of  Madeira, 
which  exceeds  in  quantity  the  whole  produce  of  that 
Island,  is  a  mixture  of  common  Spanish  and  Teneriffe 
wines. 

Funchal,  the  emporium  of  the  Island,  is  delightfully 
situated  on  its  Southern  shore,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofly  range 
of  mountains  which  rise  behind  it  like  an  amphitheatre. 
The  sides  of  the  hills  are  clothed  with  luxuriant  vineyards 
as  high  up  as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  the  midst  of  the  green 
fcliage  of  the  vine,  orange,  myrtle,  cypress,  cedar,  ftc, 
are  numerous  villas  belonging  to  the  native  gentry,  or  to 
the  British  merchants,  which  being  quite  white,  add  to 
the  vividness  of  the  scene.  The  town  of  Funchal  is  very 
irregularly  built;  the  streets  are  generally  crooked  and 
narrow,  badly  paved  and  without  footpaths,  but  in  re- 
spect of  cleanliness  it  is  said  to  be  somewhat  superior  to 
lisbon.  It  has  a  population  of  about  20,000  souls,  aod 
is  the  residence  of  a  Governor,  Bishop,  Corregidor, 
Juiz  da  Fora,  and  other  public  functionaries.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  Governor,  called  Fort  St.  Lawreiice«  is  a 
large,  ancient  building,  to  whieh  some  elegant  modem 
additions  have  been  made  under  the  direction  of  an 
English  gentleman.  The  Bishop's  Palace,  likewise,  is 
a  spacious  edifice.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  pub- 
lic esplanade,  at  one  end  of  which  is  a  Convent  of 
Franciscan  Friars,  at  the  other  the  Cathedral,  the 
interior  of  which  has  a  grand  and  venerable  appearance. 
Tile  other  two  sides  of  the  esplanade  are  occupied  by 
an  Hospital  and  a  Theatre.  In  the  Frandacan 
Convent  is  a  small  chapel  or  oratory,  the  ceiling  and 
walls  of  which  are  completely  covered  with  human  skulls 
and  thigh-bones,  about  3000  in  number.  A  figure  of 
8t.  Francis  balancing  a  Saint  and  a  Sinner,  to  ascertain 
which  is  heaviest,  is  painted  over  the  altar.  From  the 
eeiling  is  suspended  a  small  lamp,  which  merely  affords 
light  sufficient  to  render  visible  this  den  of  skulls. 
Funchal  has  several  handsome  churches,  and  there  are 
in  the  Island  about  1200  secular  Priests  governed  by  a 
Dean  and  Chapter  with  a  Bishop  at  their  head. 
Towards  the  Rea^side  the  town  is  protected  by  a  parapet 
wall,  commonly  called  the  musketry  parapet.  The  for- 
tifications consist  of  a  castle,  erected  upon  a  steep  rock  on 
the  Western  side  of  the  harbour,  and  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  shore  ;  it  is  very  ancient,  and  mounts  nine  guns 
of  different  caliber.  This  fort  returns  the  salute  of  the 
MpB  of  war  which  anchor  in  the  roads,  and  the  castle 
serves  for  a  State-prison.  Fort  St.  Jago  is  situated  On  the 
Southern  side  of  the  harbour  and  mounts  sixteen  guns. 
The  Peak  Castle  is  built  on  an  eminence  in  the  rear  of 
tiie  town,  which  it  completely  overlooks,  and  forms  a 
Tery  striking  object.  There  are  some  smaller  bat- 
teries, mounting  in  the  whole  about  seventy  pieces  of 
cannon. 

Several  rivers  run  through  the  town,  which  in  Sum- 
mer are  nearly  dried  up,  but  in  the  rainy  season  convey 
immenf«e  floods  from  the  mountains.  So  great  was  the 
impetuosity  i  f  the  torrents  on  the  18th  of  October 


1803,  that  they  carried  vineyards,  houses,  and  even  en-       ^^* 
tire   streets   into   the  sea.     In   that  dreadful  calamity    D^l^A. 
above  700  persons   perished.     A  similar  catastrophe  is  MADRA& 
not  likely  to  occur  again  as  the  city  is  now  better  pro-  ■^  ,-^   -^,^ 
vided  against  inundations. 

The  Governor  of  Madeira  possesses  absolute  poWer.  Statiiticf. 
His  salary  is  ^^2000  a  year,  together  with  the  annual 
tribute  of  £200  paid  by  the  English.  The  Bishop's 
income  is  double  that  of  the  Governor.  Most  of  the 
commercial  characters  on  the  Island  are  English,  and 
among  them  are  some  long-established  Houses  possess- 
ing considerable  capitals.  There  are  about  twenty  dif> 
ferent  firms  and  as  many  families,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  100  individuals.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
hospitality  to  the  strangers  who  touch  here  in  the  ship- 
ping, and  are  the  chief  support  of  the  Mendicant  Friars, 
who  do  not  disdain  to  accept  the  alms  of  heretics* 
Prior  to  1770,  Protestants  were  not  allowed  burial  in 
Madeira,  but  were  obliged  to  throw  their  dead  into  the 
sea ;  but  now  they  have  a  burial-ground  and  hand- 
some chapel,  which  is  shorn  nevertheless  of  bells  and 
steeple. 

The  revenue  which  the  Portuguese  Government  de- 
rives from  the  Island  is,  in  duties  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports, .^82,500,  and  from  farming  out  crown  lands  and 
tithes  J^55,000,  making  an  annual  total  of  £137,500; 
of  which  one-third  is  remitted  home,  and  the  remaining 
two-thirds  are  expended  in  supporting  a  battalion  of 
infantry  and  artillery ;  keeping  the  fortresses  in  repair, 
securing  the  town  from  the  rivers,  paying  the  salaries 
of  the  public  fiincstionaries,  maintaining  the  Clergy, 
and  defraying  tlie  expenses  of  some  charitable  institu- 
tions. 

The  Voyage  of  Mackam  to  the  Island  of  Madeira^ 
in  Hacluyt,  vol.  ii. ;  Alcafaredo,  Relation  Hvdorique 
de  FlUe  de  Madere,  1571  ;  Descrizione  delT  liola 
ddla  Madera^  dal  Conte  Julio  Londi,  1574;  Eu- 
menis  Constantini  ImmliB  Maderm  DetcHptio,  Roma, 
1599 ;  NicoFs  BeMchreibung  der  CanariMchen  EylandUn 
und  Madera;  Barrow,  Voyage  to  Cochin  China^  1803; 
Staunton,  Account  of  Lord  Macartney* 9  Emba$aiy^ 
vol.  i.;  N.  C.  Pitta,  Account  of  Madeira,  1812;  T. 
Ashe,  Commercial  and  Geographical  Sketch  of  Madeira^ 
1812;  William  Gourlay,  M.  D.,  Observations  on  the 
Natural  Hiitoryy  Climate,  and  Diseases  of  Madeira^ 
1811;  Gray  Bennet,  On  the  Geology  of  Madeira; 
Trims,  of  the  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  i.  1811. 

MADGE-HOWLET,  in  French  called  machetU, 
whence,  or  firom  Madge,  for  Margaret  and  Howlet^ 
Skinner  forms  the  word. 

I*le  sit  in  «  bam  with  Madge-howlet,  and  catch  mice  first. 

Ben  JoHstm,     Evrry  Man  in  tut  Humour ^  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

MADIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Syngeneria, 
order  Superjlua,     Generic  character :  caly-x  double,  ex- 
terior, eight  to  twenty  leaved,  equal,  longer  than  the 
'  interior ;  interior  many-leaved ;  receptacle  naked ;  down 
none. 

Three  species,  natives  of  Chili. 

MADRAS,  or  rather  Madrdz.  for  the  word  is  formed  Name, 
from  the  Sanscrit  terms  Mandir-raj,  (the  Royal  enclo- 
sure,) abbreviated  and  melted  down  by  the  ])eninsular 
pronunciation  to  Madir  r&z  and  Madrdz,  is  the  largest 
city  on  the  Coast  of  Coromandel,  and  the  Capital  of 
the  second  East  Indian  IVesidcncy.  It  stands  in  18°  5' 
North  and  80°  21'  East,  on  a  flat  and  barren  sand, 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea.     Its  position  is  very 
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MADRAS.  inoonYenient,  from  the  tremendous  surf  which  always 
beats  upon  the  shore,  and  the  rapid  current  in  this  part 
of  the  gulf.  Its  appearance  from  the  water  is  novel  and 
striking ;  the  nakedness  of  the  surrounding  plain  con- 
trasts singularly  with  the  bastions  and  splendid  public 
buildings  in  front,  and  with  the  Churches,  Mosques, 
and  Pagodas  embosomed  in  trees  behind;  while  the 
shore  is  covered  with  busy  crowds  of  every  class  and 
description  of  its  inhabitants.  This  Capital  consists  of 
Fort  St.  George,  the  Native  or  Black  Town,  and  the 
European  houses,  surrounded  by  gardens,  in  the  envi- 
rons. The  fort,  constructed  by  the  celebrated  engineer, 
Mr.  Robins,  is  not  too  large,  and  is  judiciously  placed ; 
it  is  therefore  more  easily  defended  than  many  more  re- 
gular fortresses,  and,  from  its  great  proximity  to  the 
sea,  its  supplies  cannot  be  cut  off.  It  is  now  garrisoned 
by  one  European  regiment  and  four  battalions  of  native 
infantry.  The  European  town  was  formerly  within  its 
walls,  but  has  of  late  years  been  transferred  to  the 
North-Eastern  quarter  of  the  Native  Town.  The  Bar- 
racks, Arsenal,  Council-house,  Old-church,  Exchange, 
and  a  few  other  public  buildings,  are  all  that  remain 
within  the  fort,  the  great  Square  of  which  is  adorned 
by  a  fine  marble  statue  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  The 
esplanade  near  the  North-Eastern  extremity  of  the  town 
is  skirted  by  the  houses  of  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
and  on  the  Choultry  (Chutari)  plain  beyond  it  are  the 
Government-house,  a  large  and  handsome  building; 
St.  George's  Church,  the  principal  Protestant  place  of 
worship ;  and  the  Chcpdk  gardens,  where  the  Nuww&b 
of  the  Karn&tik  resides.  The  neighbouring  mosque 
with  two  minarets  is  the  only  Mohammedan  edifice 
worth  notice  in  the  city.  The  plain  named  above,  is 
separated  from  Fort  St.  George  by  two  small  streams, 
and  begins  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  South-West  of 
the  fort.  Its  Western  boundary  is  the  Mel'ii-pur  tank, 
a  large  piece  of  water,  and  to  the  East  it  is  terminated 
by  the  S.  Thom6  road ;  its  distance  across  is  two  miles. 
To  the  North  and  East  of  the  fort  stands  the  Native 
or  Black  Town,  separated  from  it  by  a  broad  esplanade. 
On  the  land  side  its  walls  are  still  remaining.  It  is  an 
irregular  assemblage  of  brick  and  bamboo  houses, 
crowded  together,  as  in  most  Asiatic  towns,  in  narrow, 
dirty  streets.  Beside  Hindis  and  Musulm&ns,  it  is  in- 
habited by  Armenians,  Portuguese,  and  Europeans 
engaged  in  trade  and  unemployed  in  the  Company's 

Population,  service.  The  population  of  Madras,  estimated  at 
320,000  souls  in  1810,  was  found,  by  the  census  taken 
in  1823,  to  amount  to  415,751,  or,  comprehending  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Nuww&b's  Palace,  462,051  persons ; 
but  as  this  estimate  allows  fifteen  persons  for  each  house, 
it  is  probably  too  high.  Beside  the  Churches  already 
named,  there  is  one  for  the  Presbyterian  form  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  Armenians  and  Portuguese  have  others 
for  their  rites,  in  the  Black  Town.  The  Male  and  Female 
Orphan  Asylum  is  a  charitable  institution  excellently 
.  conducted ;  the  Literary  Society,  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  has  already  published 
a  volume  of  its  Transactions  ;  and  the  College  for  the 
education  of  the  Civil  servants,  has  been  found  eminently 
serviceable  in  preparing  them  for  their  official  functions. 
There  is  a  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  as  at  Calcutta,  con- 
sisting of  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  Puisne  Judges,  all 
appointed  by  the  King.  Their  salaries  are  ^6000  per 
annum  for  the  Chief  Justice,  and  ^5000  for  the  infe- 
rior Judges ;  and  they  can  retire,  afler  seven  years* 
service  in  India,  on   pensions  of  «^1600  and  •&*1200 
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per  annum  respettively.    The  heavy  surf;  vrlAAi  always  MlMu 
beats  on  the  shore,   renders   the  landing  at   Madras  v«*v^ 
troublesome,  and  sometimes  dangerous.      None  but  Su£ 
very  light  and  pliant  boats  can  pass  through  such  fr%ht- 
iul    breakers.      Three  planks  sowed  together,   calkid  BciU 
with  straw  instead  of  oakum,  form  the  boats  used  fixr 
crossing  this  surf;  when  approaching  the  shore  they 
wait  till  an  overtopping  swell  hurries  them  along  with 
great  violence,   and  the  instant  it  begins   to  recede, 
every  oar  is  plied  with  the  utmost  exertion  to  prevent 
the  boat  from  being  carried  back.     By  these  means  they 
are  at  length  thrown  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach.     In 
very  unsettled  weather  landing  is  impracticable;  but  the 
native  fishermen  pass  this  tremendous  surf,  when  no 
boat  can  venture  through  it,  on  rafls  of  a  very  axBple  Ciim> 
construction,  called  catamarans.  »«. 

The  commerce  of  Madras  is  inconsiderable  wheaC«H£3. 
compared  with  that  of  the  other  Presidencies,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  want  of  a  harbour,  navigable  riverss, 
and  a  fertile  soil,  for  the  whole  of  the  Kam&tik,  ia 
comparison  of  Bengal,  is  unproductive.  Provisions  of 
all  kinds  are  neither  so  good  nor  so  cheap  as  at  Cal- 
cutta, wages  are  therefore  higher ;  one  good  effect  of 
this,  however,  is,  a  greater  degree  of  domestic  economj, 
so  that  fewer  servants  are  kept ;  but  the  work  is  said 
to  be  as  well  done  as  at  Calcutta,  probably  in  oooae* 
quence  of  greater  care  in  the  choice  and  superintend-  Haaxv 
ence  of  the  servants.  The  European  houses  are  generaOj 
of  one  story  only,  surrounded  either  entirely,  or  in  part 
by  varandas,  (i.  e.  open  galleries,)  supported  by  pillan 
plastered  with  chunam,  (ch&nah,)  or  shell-mortar, 
which  is  extremely  hard  and  white,  and  takes  a  fine 
polish.  The  walls  are  plastered  in  the  same  manner, 
and  painted  according  to  the  taste  of  the  occupier. 
A  shrubbery  surrounds  the  house,  but  fruits  and  flon  ers 
cannot  easily  be  cultivated,  notwithstanding  excellent 
water  abounds.  Wetted  mats  of  cusa  grass,  {Poa  cyno- 
aurotdea,)  placed  before  the  doors  and  windows  in  the 
rainy  season,  perfume  and  cool  the  apartments,  but  the 
heat  elsewhere  is  then  insufferable.  From  October  ta 
December  storms  prevail,  and  in  March  there  is  usually 
a  great  drought  Monthly  assemblies  at  the  Pantheoi«  Acr*> 
in  the  suburb  of  Veperi,  amateur  perfbrmances  at  tbe^°^ 
Theatre  there,  drives  on  the  Mount  road,  and  ntomiag 
visits,  form  the  round  of  amusements  at  Madras.  That 
road  which  leads  to  San  Thom^,  or  St.  Thomass 
Mount,  is  very  broad  and  level,  and  is  decorated  by 
rows  of  banyan  {Ficus  religiosd)  and  yellow  tulip-trees, 
{Liriodendrum  liliiferum,)  and  skirted  for  several  miks 
by  well-built  houses  surrounded  by  gardens,  forming 
altogether  one  of  the  finest  pubUc  promenades  in  India. 
Dd-b&shis  and  other  domestics  crowd  round  the  stranger,  Sc-i— 
and  offer  their  services,  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot  on 
shore.  The  former,  whose  title  implies  thai  they  speak 
two  languages,  {dd^f'hdshd,)  are  interpreters,  and  belong 
to  three  castes  of  Sudras :  1.  Kanak&-pillaii,  analogocs 
to  the  K&yts,  or  Kkyast'has,  in  Bengal ;  2.  G6Ms,  or 
Y&davas,  a  higher  and  more  learned  caste  ;  and  2t  the 
Vajflalars,  or  labourers.  Each  of  these  castes  claims 
superiority  over  the  others.  There  is  no  place  in  India 
more  renowned  for  jugglers,  and  by  long  practice  tbcss 
adepts  really  acquire  the  power  of  passing  a  blunt  swi 
down  their  throat. 

The  languages  spoken  at  Madras  are,  the  TAmiUthc  Lcr-^ 
proper  language  of  the  Country ;  Kamitic  and  T^lugu, 
or  Telinga,  two  cognate  dialecta  of  another  Tongue  pe- 
culiar to  the  Feniasula;  and  the  brokea  Foiljuguese, 
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KfADRAS.  still   current  in  the  sea-ports  of  India.      Most  of  the 
maid  servants  in  European   families  are  of  Portuguese 
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In  A.  D.  1639,  Sri  Uan^  Rayil,  a  descendant  of  the 

Blj&-nap:ar  R6jas,  then  reia:ninp^  at  Chandra-giri,  issued 
a  patent  authoriziiif^  the  English  Chief  at  Armagon  to 
erect  a  fort  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  town,  to  be  named 
after  him  Sri  Ranga-Rdya-pattanam  ;  but  the  Ndyak,  or 
local  Governor,  Venkat&dri,  through  whom  this  patent 
was  communicated  to  the  English,  required  that  the  new 
town  should  be  called  Chin-dppa-patananam,  aAer  his 
father  Chin-dppd,  and  thence  Chind-patnam  is  the  name 
of  this  city  still  most  commonly  used  by  the  natives.  The 
territory  first  granted  extended  five  miles  along  the  shore, 
and  measured  one  mile  in  breadth.  In  five  years  ^2294 
had  been  expended  on  the  works  of  Fort  St.  George, 
and  £'2000  more  was  requisite  for  their  completion.  In 
1653,  the  establishment  at  Madras  was  declared  to  be  a 
Presidency.  In  1671,  the  Nuwwdb  of  the  Karn&tik 
gave  up  his  moiety  of  the  Customs  collected  there  to  the 
Company,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  annual  payment 
of  1200  pagodas.  (£480.)  At  the  close  of  a.  d.  1687, 
the  whole  population  of  the  Company's  territory 
amounted  to  300,000  persons,  and  in  1696,  the  revenue 
firom  taxes  was  40,000  pagodas.  (£16,(00.)  In  1702, 
the  fort  was  besieged  by  Daiid  Kh&n,  one  of  Adreng- 
zt^b's  Commanders.  In  1744,  the  population  of  the 
Company's  territory  did  not  exceed  250,000  persons, 
and  the  garrison  was  only  300  men ;  the  town,  there- 
fore, fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  French  from  Mauritius, 
under  M.  Mshd  de  la  Bourdon nais.  The  plunder  was 
^estimated  at  £200.000,  and  Dupleix,  the  French  Com- 
-mander-in-chief,  expelled  all  the  English  inhabitants. 
On  its  restoration,  in  1749,  after  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  its  fortifications  were  found  to  be  much  improved ; 
but  it  was  inferior  to  Fort  St.  David,  which  was  then 
-made  the  Presidency.  In  1758,  it  was  again  besieged  by 
*the  French,  before  its  works  had  been  completed,  and 
when  the  garrison  amounted  only  to  1800  men  and  2200 
•sipdhis.  The  defence  was  intrusted  to  the  Governor, 
Mr.  afterwards  Lord  Pigot,  and  after  a  vigorous  invest- 
ment for  two  months,  the  French,  under  M.  Lally,  were 
obliged  to  retreat  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving 
behind  them  their  invalids,  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
stores.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  severe,  and  the 
French  force  nearly  doubled  that  of  the  English.  Since 
that  period  Madras  has  never  sustained  any  siege.  Its 
distance  from  Calcutta  is  1044  miles ;  fi-om  Bombay 
770  miles. 

Hamilton,  Emt  India  Gazetleer,  vol.  ii. ;  Hamilton, 
HindoUariy  vol.  ii. ;  Maria  Graham,  Residence  in  India; 
Lord  Valentia,  TraveU;  Rennell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of 
India, 

The  Madras  Presidency  comprehends  the  whole 
country  South  of  the  Krishna  River,  excepting  a  narrow 
strip  on  the  Western  coast  below  the  G'hdts,  a  few  tracts 
formerly  belonpring  to  the  Ptsh-w^,  North  of  that  river, 
and  the  Province  of  the  Dekan,  called  the  Northern 
Serkdrs.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  territory  is 
governed  by  native  Princes,  subordinate  to  the  British 
authorities,  and  protected  by  a  subsidiary  force ;  the 
remainder  is  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  Madras,  and  was,  in  1822,  subdivided 
into  the  following  districts : 


in  Star  Pagoda..     French.     %™f* 
Ganjam ;  no  return  of  the  po-  FREbl* 

pulation.  DKNCY. 

Viiag^patam 772,570  432,138  432          "^ 

Rajamandari 738,308  674,550  C.748    MADRK- 

Masulipatam  (Mach'hlipata  PORA. 

nam) 529,849  386,043           v-^v^i^^ 

5.  GantCir 454,754  412,738  ....  Di&tridi^ 

Nel6r  and  Ongol   439,467  688,528           popoUdno. 

Bel-httri 927,857  981,221  ....  andiwa- 

Cuddapah    (Kadap^,      Fr. 

Krlpi) 1,094,460  758,083 

Chingal-pat 363,129  413,034  2,031 

10.  North  Arcot  (Arkit) 892,292  734,325  735 

South  dirto 455,620  647,954  12,988 

Siilem  and  Bara-mahall. ...  1 ,075,985  5 1 9,458           

Taniaiir 901,353  1,086,641  5,899 

Trichinopoly(TirucUnapalK)  481,292  493,739  .... 

15.  Madura  and  Dindigal 601,293  541,335  .... 

Shiva-ganga 186.903  

Tinnevelly 564,957  564,131  7,291 

Coimbatoor  (K6yumat<ini)  638,199  666,894  .... 

Kanara 657,594  718,085 

20.  MaUbar 907,575  677,045  3,432 

Seringapatam 31,612  19,628  .... 

Madrag  city  and  territory  . .  462,051  281,603  .... 
Supposed  population  of  Gan- 
jam   500,000  312,956 

13,677,120      12,010,129       39,556 

This  total  does  not  comprehend  Malsor,  Travankdr, 
and  Cochin.  (Kuch'hi.)  The  whole  area  may  be  esti- 
mated at  166,000  square  miles.  The  land,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  was  the  property  of  the  Government  when 
the  Country  was  first  occupied  by  the  British,  and  the 
whole  was  divided  into  townships,  each  forming  a  sort 
of  separate  Republic.  Forty  to  sixty  per  cenC  of  the 
whole  produce  is  the  rent  paid  to  Government. 

The  head  of  each  village  is  appointed  Munsif,  or 
Arbitrator,  by  the  Government  at  Madras,  and  has  the 
power  of  deciding  all  suits  within  certain  Umits.  The 
Paxch&yat,  or  Jury  of  Five,  an  ancient  Hindu  institu- 
tion,  was  tried  without  success.  The  revenue  of  this 
Presidency  arises  from  the  Customs  both  by  sea  and  land, 
monopolies  of  salt,  &c.,  stamp-duties,  and  fees,  and  its 
gross  amount  has  been  given  above.  Petty  internal 
warfare  between  rival  Poligars,  or  other  Chiefs,  the  great 
curse  under  all  the  native  Governments  in  India,  but 
especially  in  the  Peninsula,  has  been  carefully  suppressed 
since  this  territory  was  permanently  placed  under  the 
Council  at  Madras,  to  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  all 
classes,  not  excepting  the  turbulent  Zemind&rs  them- 
selves. 

The  authorities  as  above. 

MADREPORA,  in  Zoology^  a  genus  of  stony  corals, 
established  by  Linnseus,  and  type  of  the  family  of  stel* 
lated  pored  corals  called  Madreporida. 

Generic  character.  The  coral  stony,  treelike,  branch- 
ing, the  surfiux  entirely  covered  with  prominent  cells, 
with  porous  interspaces ;  the  cells  scattered,  rarely  placed 
in  rows;  tubular,  prominent,  and  with  a  very  obscure 
internal  star. 

The  animals  which  form  the  Madrepores  are  very  like 
the  Sea  Anemonies,  and  each  star  is  formed  by  a  separate 
animal,  which  covers  the  coral  when  they  are  alive,  like 
a  mucilaginous  crust. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  M,  abraianoidei,  the  common 
West  India  coral. 
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MADRID.  MADRID,  the  Capital  of  Spain,  stands  on  a  number 
^— N^-*"^  of  low  hilk,  near  the  centre  of  the  Kingdom,  in  the 
Situatiflo.  midst  of  an  extensive  plain.  On  the  North-West  it  is 
skirted  by  the  mountains  of  Guadarrama,  whence  flows 
the  Manzanares,  by  which  it  is  bathed  on  the  West, 
lliis  stream  joins  the  Tagus,  and  is  only  a  small  rivulet, 
except  when  swollen  by  the  sudden  melting  of  the  moun- 
tain snows.  The  distance  from  both  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic  is  more  than  a  hundred  leagues,  and 
as  the  ascent  thence  is  constant,  the  site  of  the  town  is 
fully  2200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  so  that  Madrid 
is  the  most  elevated  Ci43ital  in  Europe.  The  horizon 
18  open  on  all  sides,  except  in  the  direction  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Gruadarrama ;  but  though  the  view  is  extensive, 
it  is  far  from  being  interesting,  as  the  plain  over  which 
the  eye  expatiates  is  parched  and  barren,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  banks  of  the  Manzanares  and  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Royal  palaces,  there  are  no  woods,  gardens, 
vineyards,  nor  cultivated  lands,  in  view.  The  city  has 
nosuburl^,  and  the  villages  in  its  environs  are  concealed 
in  hollows. 
Climate.  The  climate  of  Madrid  is  necessarily  afiected  by  the 

elevation  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands.  It  enjoys, 
for  the  roost  part,  a  cloudless  sky,  and  a  light,  dry,  and 
pore  atmosphere.  The  efFect  of  this  subtle  air  upon 
the  human  constitution  may  be  known  from  the  pro- 
verb, which  says,  *'  the  air  of  Madrid  will  not  blow  out 
s  candle,  but  it  will  kill  a  man.''  It  has  even  been 
asserted  that  its  drying  influence  is  so  great,  that  if 
the  carcass  of  a  dog  be  thrown  into  the  streets  in  the 
evening,  the  flesh  will  be  withered  off  its  bones  belbre 
the  next  morning.  Dillon,  however,  assures  us  that 
this  is  a  fable,  "  as  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  dead  dogs  and 
cats  lie  in  the  streets  continually,  as  well  as  dead  mules 
close  to  the  rood  side,  for  days  together,  without  any 
wich  efiect."  But  the  desiccating  efl^cts  of  the  air  may 
be  known  from  another  fact  mentioned  by  Fischer, 
namely,  that  at  the  public  saldng-house,  {Saletdtro,) 
near  the  gate  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  flitches  of  bacon,  or 
pork,  are  laid  one  over  tiie  other,  just  like  so  many  rows 
of  brick  in  masonry,  and  by  being  in  this  way  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air,  they  are  sufficiently  dried  without 
the  necessity  of  being  put  through  the  tedious  process  of 
smoking.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  is  tvranty- 
six  inches  one  line,  and  its  greatest  variation  is  only 
fourteen  lines  and  a  half.  The  changes  of  temperature 
are  considerable,  both  in  regard  to  the  days  and  the 
nights,  and  the  seasons  of  the  year.  In  Summer,  the 
difference  between  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  night  is 
sometimes  nearly  forty  degrees,  and  the  extreme  cold  of 
Winter  has  been  observed  to  be  ten  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point.  North-Easterly  winds  are  the  most  pre- 
valent. January  is  often  mild,  but  in  February  keen 
North-Easterly  winds,  impregnated  with  snowy  particles, 
check  the  premature  vegetation.  From  May  to  the  end 
of  September  the  heat  in  general  is  excessive.  The 
autumnal  equinox  frequently  brings  rainy  and  blowing 
weather;  but  in  the  months  both  of  October  and  No- 
vember vhere  are  often  many  fine  days.     Tertian  fevers, 
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rheumatism,  inflammations,  and    colies  toe  the  most  MAPRTT 
predominant  diseases.     A  very  dangerous  epidemical  ^^*v*<* 
colic  sometimes  prevails,  similar  to  that  whidi  occasioo- 
aJly  visits  Derbyshire,  and  it  is  often  fi^owed  by  lame- 
ness. 

According  to  Laborde,  this  city  is  two  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, and  has  fifteen  gates.  Its  form  is  nearly 
square,  it  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  each  district  into 
eight  wards,  and  to  each  ward  an  alcade,  a  sort  of  con»- 
missary  of  police,  is  attached,  who  is  chosen  annually  firom 
among  the  inlmbitants.  The  gates  are  great  ornaments 
to  the  city,  as  they  resemble  so  many  triumphal  arches ; 
but  they  are  placed  in  a  miserable  mud  wall,  without  a 
ditch.  There  are  two  bridges  built  across  the  Maazi^ 
nares,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Toledo,  and  the  other 
the  Segovia  bridge  ;  tliey  are  both  more  magnificent 
than  so  small  a  stream  requires,  but  they  form  fine  «p-  Prome 
proaches  to  the  city.  The  promenades  are  either  with-  n*d«* 
out  the  walls,  or  in  the  skirts  of  the  town.  Thai  ef  Lot 
Altos^  now  called  Chamberry,  extends  to  the  North  firom 
St.  Barbels  gate ;  it  was  the  &vourite  resort  of  Queen 
Barbara,  the  wife  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  but  is  at  preaeDt 
little  firequented.  The  Florida  begins  at  St.  Vincent's 
gate,  and  extends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Manzanares  ; 
it  is  cool  and  shady.  The  Prado,  however,  situated  in 
the  Eastern  end  of  the  town,  is  the  most  fashionable  ef  all 
the  public  walks  ;  it  is  embellished  with  fine  shady  ave- 
nues, in  which  are  both  walks  and  drives.  There  was 
once  a  design  of  uniting  the  Manzanares  with  the  CanoL 
Tagus  by  means  of  the  Xarama.  This  plan  would 
have  required  a  canal  four  leagues  in  length  ;  but  after 
it  was  about  half  finished,  the  work  was  abandoned;  yet 
in  its  present  state  it  is  useful  to  the  city,  as  it  serves  to 
convey  to  it  building  materials,  and  other  neeeasary  aartl- 
cles  of  consumption.  The  banks  are  planted  with  fine 
poplars  and  mulberry-trees ;  it  has  seven  sluices,  and 
several  mills  are  built  upon  it.  Around  the  muraUat  or 
dty  wall,  arranged  in  narrow  lanes,  are  iound  the. 
able  hovels  of  the  poor.  The  narrow  and  crooked 
are  confined  chiefly  to  the  ancient  boundary,  whbh 
not  considerable ;  many,  indeed  most,  of  those  in  tht 
more  recent  parts  of  the  town,  are  handsome,  vrelV- 
paved,  well-built,  and  clean.  That  called  Akala  sur^ 
passes  all  the  rest  in  beauty,  being  wide  enough  to  allow 
ten  carriages  to  go  abreast,  but  it  is  not  quite  level,  and 
the  houses  are  not  high  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  df 
the  street.  Some  of  the  Squares  are  large,  and  adorned  Squaiea 
with  fountains.  The  Puerta  del  Sol  is  a  circular,  open 
space,  whence  five  of  the  finest  streets  of  the  city  diverge 
hke  rays.  The  postofiice  is  in  it,  and  it  has  also  a  cir- 
cular fountain,  as  well  as  many  well-built  houses.  It 
is  the  most  frequented  part  of  Madrid,  and  the  reiir 
dezvous  fur  the  idle,  the  curious,  and  the  collectors  mt 
news.  The  Plaza  Major,  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
'forms  a  large  rectangular  area,  373  feet  (French) 
long,  and  287  foet  broad ;  piazzas  supported  by  firee- 
stone  pillars  line  all  the  sides ;  over  these  are  houaea 
five  stories  high,  with  five  rows  of  windows,  all  in 
regular  lines,  together  with  uniform  balconies.     This 
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MADRID,  is  the  great  inark€ti)lace,  and  the  centre  of  the  retail 
trade. 

The  Charchea  have  little  to  recommeiid  them  to  at- 
tention, either  as  specimens  of  Architecture  or  as  de- 
positories of  the  works  of  Art.  Some  of  the  Chapels, 
however,  have  fine  FEuntings.  The  gate  of  St.  Jerome's 
Church  is  richly  ornamented  with  Gothic  sculptuoc. 
In  St.  John's  are  fine  specimens  of  the  Doric  Order. 
St.  Isidore's  presents  a  noble  front,  formed  of  columns 
and  pilasters  of  the  Composite  Order,  The  Church  of 
the  Mendicant  Friars  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Madrid, 
and  some  of  the  Paintings  in  the  chancel  and  the  clois- 
ters are  worthy  of  attention.  The  Church  of  the  Incar- 
nation is  of  the  Ionic  Order,  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  the  city  ;  the  principal  altar  is  constructed  oY  various 
marbles,  and  exhibits  a  profusion  of  magnificence.  The 
Church  of  the  Visitation,  or  leu  SaleMOs,  is  a  splendid 
structure. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned 
the  SaladerOy  a  large  and  even  noble  edifice,  used  for 
8aitin|2:  pork ;  the  Academy  of  St.  Fernando,  and  the 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  both  under  one  roof;  the 
Post  House,  a  large,  .square  structure  ;  the  State  Prison, 
erected  under  Philip  IV. ;  the  Town  House,  a  long,  rect- 
angular building ;  the  Council  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Supreme  Tribunal ;  and  the  Royal  Magazine,  contain- 
ing a  valuable  collection  of  arms  used  at  difbrent 
periods. 

The  Buen  Rdiro  is  the  old  Royal  Palace,  situated  in 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  City,  behind  the  Preido,  It  is 
a  large,  square  fabric,  one  entire  shell  of  carpenter's 
work,  flanked  at  each  angle  by  a  tower.  It  was  built 
in  great  haste  and  with  extreme  carelessness,  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  IV.,  and  has  since  received  great  repairs 
and  many  additions.  But  the  design  is  tasteless,  and 
the  execution  without  magnificeBce ;  the  interior  is 
equally  plain  and  homely,  but  some  of  the  apartments 
are  rendered  valuable  by  being  the  depositories  of  fine 
Paintings.  The  Palace  is  surrounded  by  beautifid  GKu*- 
dens ;  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  them  is  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Philip  IV.  in  bronze :  the  horse  is 
represented  in  the  action  of  galloping,  and  consequently 
the  whole  weight  of  the  enormous  fabric  is  sustained  by 
the  hind  legs.  The  figure  was  cast  at  Florence  in  1640, 
by  Pietro  Tacca ;  the  execution  is  remarkably  fine,  and 
the  horse  especially  challenges  admiration.  A  group  in 
bronze,  representing  Charles  V.  trampling  upon  the 
monster  Rage,  is  also  worthy  of  attention.  The  armour 
4)f  the  statue  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  whole  stands 
upon  a  pedestal  of  marble,  adorned  by  military  trophies. 
The  Gardens  of  the  Bven  Retiro  used  to  be  much  fre- 
quented by  people  of  fashion,  and  according  to  an 
ancient  regulation  made  by  Count  Aranda,  every  lady 
was  obliged  to  unveil  herself  at  entrance.  The  men, 
too,  before  they  entered,  were  required,  by  virtue  of  an 
old  custom,  to  take  off  their  hats  for  a  few  minutes. 
These  fine  gardens  were,  however,  destroyed  by  the 
French,  and  the  Palace  itself  much  injured.  Among 
many  other  things  worthy  of  notice  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  Royal  mansion,  is  the  Porcelain  manufactory,  esta- 
blished by  Charles  III. :  it  is  a  large,  regular  edi^, 
into  which  no  foreigner  is  admitted. 

The  New  Palace,  Palacio  Real,  stands  on  an  eminence 
at  the  Western  extremity  of  the  city,  and  commands  an 
extensive  view  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Manaa- 
nares.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  built  in  the  XI th  cen- 
tury by  Alphonso  VI. ;  it  was  sacked  by  the  Moon  in 
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1109,  and  was  aflerwards  destroyed  by  an  earthquake;  MADRUX 

was  repaired  by  Henry  II.,  and  completed  by  Henry  IV. ; 

it  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Charles  V.  and  his  successors, 

but  was  totally  consumed  by  fire  in  1734.     Sarchetti,  a 

native  of  Sardinia,  was  employed  to  rebuild  it.     It  is  a 

regular  square,  about  four  hundred  and  four  feet,  and 

firom  the  ground-floor  to  the  cornice  eighty-six  feet  in 

height ;  it  has  projecting  pavilions  at  the  four  angles* 

and  another  in  the  centre,  where  stands  the  Chapel.     It 

has  six  gates,  five  in  the  principal  front,  and  one  for  foot 

passengers  only,  on  the  Eastern  side.     The  interior  of 

this  magnificent  edifice  contains  a  rich   collection  of 

Paintings.    The  King's  Hall,  in  which  audience  is  given 

to  foreign  ambassadors,  is  a  magnificent  apartment,  emr 

bellisheA  with  mirrors  of  extraordinary  size.  The  Palace 

is  the  depository  of  the  Crown-jewels  and  the  regalia, 

and  contains  a  large  collection  of  sculpture. 

The  Cabinet  of  N  atural  History,  formed  by  Charles  III.,  Cabinet  of 
is  extremely  rich.     There  are  seven  public  and  six  pri-  Natural 
vate  Libraries  in  Madrid.    The  King's  Library  contains  ^'■**"T. 
180,000  volumes,  and  upwanls  of  2000    manuscripts.  Lilwanei. 
A  Cabinet  of  coins  is  added  to  this  Librar\',  and  every 
person  is   freely   admitted   without  distinction.      The 
Library  in  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Isidore  was  opened 
for  public  use  in  17SG  ;  it  is  rich  in  belles  lettres,  espe- 
cially in   Frencli   and   English  Works.      The   Royal 
Library  of  St.  Ferdinand  contains  a  choice  collection  of 
Works  upon  the  Arts.     The  fourth  Public  Library  was 
founded  in  1795,  and  belongs  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physk^ians.     The  Library  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi 
is  delightfully  situated  near  the  Prado,     The  other  two 
Public  Libraries  are  those  of  tlic  barefooted  Carmelites, 
and  the    Benedictines   of  St.  Martin.     The  Scientific 
establishments  are  numerous,  as  well  as  the  Schools  and 
Seminaries  of  Learning.     There  are  also  many  Hospi- 
tals and  benevolent  associations  in  tlie  city. 

Madrid  is  in  the  Diocese  of  Toledo,  and  the  spiritual  Ecdeti 
administration  is  directed  by  the  Grand  Vicar  of  that  utics. 
city ;  a  Bishop  tn  partibtu  injidelium,  auxiliary  to  the 
Archbishop,  also  resides  there,  with  the  powers  of  that 
Prelate.  The  city  contains  fifleen  Parishes  and  six 
Chapels  of  ease.  Each  of  these  Parishes,  with  the  ei;- 
ception  of  that  of  St.  Martin  and  the  Chapel  of  ease  of 
St  Ildefonso,  which  are  regular,  and  ser\'ed  by  Bene- 
dictines, has  a  resident  beneficed  Clergy,  more  or  less 
numerous.  There  are  twenty  Monasteries  of  Mendicant 
Friars,  five  Houses  of  Benedictines,  Bernardins,  Jero- 
mimites,  and  St.  Basil,  one  of  Pr^montr^  two  of  Ora- 
torians  and  Priests  of  the  Mission,  seven  houses  of 
regular  Clerg^y,  twenty-six  convents  of  nuns,  nine  Orato- 
ries or  private  Chapels,  five  Beatres,  sixteen  Colleges, 
eighteen  Hospitals,  and  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St  Isidore, 
the  service  of  which  is  performed  by  a  numerous  Clergy. 
The  Colleges  and  Hospitals  have  all  their  private  Churcbos 
or  Chapels,  with  Priests  to  officiate.  The  convents  have 
also  Priests  to  serve  in  their  Chapels,  some  of  them  to 
the  number  of  upwards  of  thirty.  The  whole  number 
of  sacred  persons,  nuns  inclusive,  is  stated  by  Laborde 
to  be  8113.  This  number,  however,  is  exclusive  of  the 
Priests  belonging  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  as  well  as  those 
attached  to  private  houses.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Edocatimi 
Jesuits,  the  instruction  of  the  youth  has  been  intrusted 
to  certain  secular  Priests,  who  superintend  the  College 
of  St.  Isidore.  In  this  establishment  there  are  sixteen 
Masters  and  Professors  for  teaching  Languages  and 
Philosophy.  There  are  also  several  public  seminaries 
for  the  education  of  young  ladies.    There  nre  several 
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ments  of  Hindd  architecture,  has  four  gigantic  potticoes 
each  surmounted  by  a  pyramid  of  ten  stories.  The 
whole  covers  a  very  extensive  area,  and  Mahd'd^va, 
under  the  mystic  form  of  the  Lingfam,  or  Phallus,  is  the 
principal  object  of  adoration.  The  chiitaram  (choultry) 
ofTrimal  N&yaka,  312  feet  long,  and  richly  decorated  with 
strange  and  ^ncifiil  sculpture,  is  in  front  of  this  Temple. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  South,  there  is  one  of  the 
largest  tanks  in  India,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is 
an  island  adorned  with  a  Temple  ;  and  not  far  off  from 
the  town  is  the  Elephant  rock,  an  isolated  mass,  so 
caHed  from  its  magnitude,  or  its  supposed  resemblanoe  to 
that  gigantic  quadruped.  The  population,  which,  to- 
wards the  close  of  die  last  century,  was  estimated  at 
40,000,  was  found,  in  1612,  not  to  exceed  20,070  per- 
sons.  In  the  wars  which  desolated  the  Peninsula  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  this  place  was  oden 
besieged,  and  suffered  much  fVom  the  incundons  of  con- 
tending Poligars.  (Pdldya-gdrer,  i.  e.  Village  Chiefe.) 
2.  Tormangalam,  or  rather  Tiru-mangalara,  lies  at  some 
distance  to  the  South-West  of  Madurik.  3.  Sh61a-vanden, 
or  Ch61a-\^ndam,  is  a  large  town  in  10^  1'  North  and 
78^  5'  East,  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Vaydr,  or  Vaig- 
Atu.  4.  Nattam,  (Ndt'ham,)  in  10°  12'  North  and 
78^  W  East,  is  another  large  assemblage  of  thatched 
hnts  embosomed  among  trees.  M6naparan,  in  10°  86' 
North  and  78°  SO'  East,  formeriy  the  territory  of  a 
refractory  Poligar,  is  now  comprehended  within  the 
Collectorship  or  District  of  Madura.  Dindigal,  (Dan- 
digala,)  a  subdivision  of  this  Collectorship,  lies  to  the 
South  of  Kuyumaturu  (Coimbatoor)  and  Tiru-chin^ 
palli,  and  to  the  East  and  North  of  Travank6r.  It  is 
a  woody  and  mountainous  tract,  seldom  less  than  400 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  principal  part  of 
it  is  an  extensive  valley  running  nearly  due  North 
and  South  from  the  Pilnl  mountains  on  the  North, 
and  enclosed  by  the  Travank6r  mountains  on  the 
West,  and  a  lower  range  of  hills  on  the  East.  The 
Ali-giri  hills,  extending  within  14  miles  of  Madurk,  are 
a  branch  of  this  range.  The  valley  of  Dindigal  is  about 
75  miles  long  and  20  miles  broad.  Its  climate  is  at  most 
seasons  peculiarly  salubrious.  In  March,  April,  and 
May  there  is  little  rain,  but  it  falls  abundantly  in  the 
three  following  months,  and  gives  a  great  degree  c/f 
coolness  and  freshness  to  the  atmosphere.  In  May  the 
heat  is  greatest,  and  from  September  to  February  the 
temperature  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Kdi'mbatdr.  This 
valley  is,  however,  sometimes  visited  by  very  destnie- 
tive  pestilences,  as  in  1809,  1810,  and  1811,  in  the 
second  of  which  years,  very  nearly  one-twelflh  of  the 
whole  population  was  swept  away.  The  villages,  in^ 
habited  by  a  caste  of  labourers  called  Palldrs,  consist  of 
wretched,  ill-thatched  hovels,  scarcely  raised  above  the 
ground ;  most  of  their  inhabitants,  under  certain  official 
titles,  hold  a  portion  of  the  land  included  in  that  town- 
ship rent  free,  and  are  hereditary  tenants  of  the  rest  oif 
what  they  occupy.  Dindigal  was  ceded  by  Tipti  Sult&n 
to  the  British  Oovemment  in  1792.  Its  principal  towns 
are  Dindigal,  Veddsandiir,  Pilni,  and  Pert'yJi-Kotta. 
(Priyk-k6ta.)  Dindigal,  or  Dandicfala,  Capital  of  the 
district,  in  10°  18'  North  and  78°  2'  East,  is  near  the 
Western  extremity  of  an  extensive  and  elevated  plain. 
The  petta,  or  open  town,  is  clean  afnd  neat,  particularly 
the  Market-place  (bdzdr)  shaded  by  rows  of  trees.  The 
Fort  occupies  an  isolated  mass  of  granite,  about  400  feet 
high,  and  quite  inaccessible  on  the  South  and  West. 
The  opposite  quarters  are  the  only  parts  in  which  artificial 


defences  are  requisite.  A  eonnderable  area  at  the  foot  XADUH 
of  the  rock  is  enclosed  within  tlie  works,  and  there  tlie  ^"^y^ 
barracks  (or  the  garrison  are  placed.  The  Fort  is  ^eU 
provided  with  tanks.  A  Hindd  Temple  crowns  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock,  and  Mohammedan  Fakirs  occupy  a 
remarkable  cavern  on  its  Northern  side.  In  the  peiia 
there  are  about  8000  native  Christians  protfeasing  the 
Roman  Catholic  deotrines.  They  oocupy  a  separate 
quarter  of  the  town. 

The  third  section  of  the  Orfkctarship  of  Madur^  is 
the  Country  of  the  Manrawas,  on  the  Straits  of  Manir, 
and  lyingbetween  Tanj6r  and  Maduriu  ThisTribe,  frona  Msrawai 
which  this  portof  the  coast  takes  its  name«  is  scattered  over 
all  the  Beighbouring  districts  as  far  as  the  moimtains  of 
Travankik.  The  soil  of  this  district  is  in  general  good* 
and  near  the  sea  well  cultivated.  Its  many  creeks  and 
harbcurs  give  it  an  extensive  and  increasing  commeroe^ 
and  its  cloth-manu&ctures,  mudi  encouraged  by  pur» 
chases  for  the  Company,  are  a  constaut  source  of  wealth 
to  its  inhabitants.  The  lower  orders,  however,  are  still 
in  a  wretched  state,  in  some  respects  worse  tlian  that  of 
their  neighbours  further  North.  Low,  damp,  ill- 
thatdied  huts,  and  want  of  sufficient  clothing,  expose 
them  to  great  sufiering  in  wet  and  unhealthy  seasons. 
The  caste  of  K&llai?s  (vulgarly  spelt  Coollery)  ate 
robbers  by  birth  and  profession;  their  depredations^ 
however,  are  much  checked  by  the  vigilance  of  tba 
police.  The  Totiy^rs  are  anotho*  caste  established  in 
this  district,  among  whom  the  nearest  relations  have 
their  wives  in  common.  This  Country,  which  was  an^  Antiqiait 
caently  a  flourishing  part  of  the  Pandian  Kingdcmi, 
abounds  in  remarkable  monuments  of  Hindd  architec- 
ture. Chiitarams  (choultries)  and  Pagodas  continually 
occur  on  the  public  roads  for  the  benefit  and  convenience 
of  pilgrims  and  other  travellers.  In  1801,  the  East 
India  Company  first  acquired,  by  a  Treaty  vrith  the 
Nuwwdb  of  Ark&t,  the  entire  sovereignty  of  this  Coun- 
try, which  had  for  a  long  time  been  desolated  by  con- 
tinual warfare  between  its  feudal  Chiefs  called  Pdleiya- 
g6rs,  (Polygars,)  who  rarely  acknowledged  the  sove- 
reignty, or,  except  by  compulsion,  paid  the  revenae  dam 
to  thefr  liege  lofd ;  a  great  part  of  it  was  for  that  reaaoa 
called  the  "  Poligars'  Terntory ;"  the  principal  pflUmm 
(pdldyanui)  or  feudal  domains  of  those  Chie6  being 
Madnri^  N&ttam,  Mdna-p&ra,  Shiva-gangk,  and  lUmiUkL 

Sivargangk,  in  9°  65'  North  and  78^  82'  East,  the  Shefa- 
Capital  of  a  Pdlefyam,  (Pollam,)  or  Zemladdri,  is  a  ««»»«^ 
large  village,  open^  clean»  and  ornamented  by  thick 
clumps  of  ^mbtis  and  other  trees.  In  1820,  it  had  only 
one  house  raised  above  the  ground-floor,  and  that  was 
the  Rdjd  or  rather  Rinl's  abode ;  for  among  these  Chiefii 
(the  Pdleiyagdrs)  the  sovereignty  descends,  as  among 
the  Ndyirs,  in  the  female  line,  the  eldest  daughter  giving 
the  rank  and  title  of  Rfij4  to  her  husband  A  respect- 
able Mosque,  and  a  Hindu  Temple  of  very  modem  date, 
are  the  only  public  buildings.  The  soil  of  this  fief  is  dry 
and  light ;  although  level,  no  cotton  is  cultivHted,  but 
tbere  are  fine  rice-grounds  near  the  river  Nay^ro.  The 
dogs  bred  here  are  called  by  Europeans  Poligar  doga» 
and  are  much  venerated  by  the  Ilindds,  who  usnnHy 
consider  those  animals  as  impure.  About  a.  d.  1760, 
the  authority  of  the  R&nis,  or  Queens,  who  had  kmg  ki 
succession  ruled  this  territory,  was  usurped  by  two  bro- 
thers named  Merdu,  who,  acting  as  their  dttDduM^  or 
ministers,  gradually  displaced  them.  These  usurpers 
were  soon  dispossessed,  but  afterwards  restored  by  tho 
Nuwwdb  of  Arkdt ;  subsequently,  however,  they  proved 
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MADURA,  refttu^iory,  and  were  finally  expelled  from  thnr  Foiw 
tress  by  the  British  troops,  pursued  into  th*  woods, 
taken  and  hanged.     The  fief  was  then  given  to  another 
branch  of  the  Zero(nddr't  family,  the  former  having 
become   extinct.      R4mniid,  or   more  fiiliy  espveaaed 
Rdma-nMa-puram,  (R6ma-rUlt*ha-pura,  t.  e,  the  City  of 
the  Lord  R&ma,)   in  9''  29f  North  and  78''  b&  East, 
18  the  Capital  of  the  large  Zemind&ri  named  from  it, 
which  was  granted  to  the  ancestors  of  its  present  po6« 
aessors,  on  condition  of  their  guarding  the  road  to  the 
sacred  place  of  pilgrimage  at  R4mkniram.     It  is  a  per- 
fect level,  sufTers  from  the  inundations  of  the  Vayimi, 
but  has  some  cotton  grounds  and  salt-marshes  near 
Kilkarrel  (Kirha-karei)   on  the    coast.     The  gloomy, 
half-mined  Palace  of  the  R&ni,  in  a  Fort  begun  but 
never  completed,  the  massive  walls  of  the  town,  the 
great  tank  into  which  the  Vay&ru  discharges  its  waters, 
and  a  neatly  built  Protestant  Church,  are  the  public 
works  which  attract  the  stranger's  notice.     The  revenue 
of  this  territory  amounted,  in  1809,  to  1,10,226  pagodas. 
(^44,090.)     The  Vay&ru,  or  Valgdru,  rising  in  the 
Travankdr  mountains,  pames  along  the  Northern  base 
of  the  Ali-giri  hills,  to  Madur^  Siva^gangll,  and  Rilm<- 
nfid,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  a  vast  tank,  near 
•  Alton.gar*h(,  20  miles  South  of  Tondk,  but  in  1810 
the  embankment  was  broken,  and  the  tank  communi- 
cated with  the  sea.     R&m^wara,    (the  Lord  Rama,) 
Tulgrarly  called  R6m(;suram,   is   an   island   in  9^  18^ 
North  and  79*^  22'  5"  East,*  separated  by  a  very  nar- 
row strait  from  a  spit  of  land  running  out  to  the  South 
and  East  of  R&mn&d.     The  length  of  the  island  ia 
about  1 1  miles,  its  breadth  six.     It  is  low,  sandy,  un- 
cultivated, and  covered  with  scattered  b&buUtrees.  (Mf- 
tnosa  Jndica.)     The  great  Temple,  one  of  the  most  me- 
ritorious places  of  pilgrimage  in  India,  is  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  in  tolerably  good  repair.     The  principal 
gateway  is  100  feet  high,  richly  sculptured,  and  its  portal, 
or  doorway,  is  about  40  feet  high.     None  but  Brdh- 
mans  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Temple,  which  is  under  the 
snperintendence  of  a  hereditary  chief  styled  the  Pdnr 
daranij  whose  family  have  possessed  that  honour  about 
120  years.  Pdnbam,theport,is  nine  miles  from  the  great 
Temple.     Its  streets  are  broad  and  regular ;  its  chu- 
tarams  (choultries)  well  built  of  stone ;  and  the  Br^hmans' 
houses  neat  and  richly  adorned  with  Paintings.     From 
the  top  of  a  Pleasure-house  in  the  court  of  the  Pdnda* 
ram**  Palace,  the  black  line  of  rocks  stretching  across 
the  strait,  and  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Adam's 
Bridge,  is  distinctly  visible.     The  Legend,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  this  island,  describea 
R&ma  as  seized  with  compunction  for  the  destructioR 
of  the  many  Brkhmans  whom  he  had  slaughtered  in  his 
war  with  Ravan  and  the  Rakshasas  ;  in  order  therefore  to 
expiate  his  guilt,  he  set  up  the  holy  Ungam  here  adored, 
and  the  place  was   thenoefisrward  named    afler  him, 
Rdmeswara.     A   rocky  peak  crowned  with  a  Temple, 
two  miles  North-East  of  the  town,  is  consecrated  as  the 
place  whence  R^ma  directed  Hanum&n  and  his  host  of 
monkeys  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge  which  formed 
a  passage  for  his  army  to  LankJl ;  (Ceylon,  Ward,  i.  214.) 
and  at  the  South-Eastem  extremity  of  the  island,  close 
to  the  sacred  place  of  ablution,  there  is  a  Roman  Catho- 
Bc  chapel,  a  memorable  example  of  the  tolerance  of  the 
Hindus. 

For  authorities,  see  India. 

«~ftUi^.suraia  is  3^  23'  50^'  East  of  LankA,  the  fhst  meridian 
offhe  Hindfis,  which  is  therefore  75»  53'  IV'  East  uf  Greenwich. 
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11£RUA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Polyan-  MMKUA, 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Tiliaoem,   Generic 
character:  calyx  four-defl,  tube  nectariferous;  corolla 
none ;  germen  stipitate  ;  stigma  sesaile,  wart-Uke.  Two 
species,  natives  of  AraUa  Felix. 

MAFFLE,  D.  maffikn,  Balbutire^  el  hucca$  mavere. 
Aag.  mqffie.  Kilian*  The  D.  is  also  written  muffdrn^ 
and  Skinner  thimks,  omnia  a  sonojicla  ;  but  see  MuFFJdX. 

To  stutter,  or  stammer. 

Tet  notwxttistmnding  he  deliuered  bis  tpeeches  by  leasou  of  his 
palseie,  in  such  staggering  and  mafting  wise,  ftc. 

Uoiuuked,    Jreiamd,  toI.  vl.  p.  287.     Jhmo  1532. 

(ViielUat  bad  a  son)  which  so  staauneved  or  miified  in  his  talke^ 
that  ha  was  not  able  to  bring  forth  a  teadie  words. 

Baret»    Aivearie  in  v.  Stammer,  from  Suetoniut, 

MAGADOXO,  or  Magadaxo,  as  it  is  spelt  by  Da 
Barros,  t.  e.  Magadosh6.  or  Magadasho,  according  to 
our  orthography,  called  Makdish6  by  Abu- l-fcdk(  J/rica, 
p.  33)  and  by  ita  present  inhabitants,  (Capt.  Owen's 
Map  published  by  the  Admiralty  in  1827,)  is  a  town  on 
the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa,  in  2""  V  4S"  North  and 
45"^  19' SO'^  East,  as  determined  by  that  officer.  (TablM, 
Sgc,  No.  5.)     It  is,    according  to  a  Lashkar  named 
Ydsuf,  who  had  lived  there  sixteen  years,  (£]hrmann» 
iii.  75.)  large  and  well-built,  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  beach,  adorned  with  the    King's  Palace,   several 
Mosques,  and  large  houses.     It  stretches  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  along  the  shore,  and  appears  to  be 
at  present  entirely  open.     The  soil  of  the  territory  to 
which  it  gives  its  name,  is  said  to  be  fertile ;  and  the 
neighbouring  mountains  are  well  wooded.  According  to 
Ydsuf,  the  Religion  of  the  natives  is  a  mixture  of  Pa- 
Pfanism  andMohanunedanism.  He  speaks  also  of  a  large 
river  flowing  near  the  town,  which,  according  to  Abu- 
l-fed&,  has  periodical  inundations  like  those  of  the  Nile, 
and  is  said  to  flow  from  the  same  lake ;  yet  Capt.  Owen's 
chart  lays  down  no  river  between  the  Jubo  in  14°  30^ 
South  and  8°  North,  an  interval  of  500  miles.     The 
same  thing  is  said  by  Mas'ddi,  in  the  Muruju-dh-dhaheb^ 
(Quatremere,  iii.   187.)  of  a  Greek   river  entering  the 
Indian  Ocean  opposite  to  Kambulu,  (t.  e,  Madagascar,) 
therefore  it  is  plain  that  nothing  but  vague  reports  of 
some  great  river  such  as  the  Zambese  had  reached  the 
Arabs.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  the 
officers  who   served    under  Commodore   Owen  have 
given  any  account  of  the  Countries  which  they  visited ; 
for,  as  Malte*Brun  justly  ob6er\'es,  (v.  97.)  all  our  mo- 
dern accounts  of  that  coast  terminate  at  the  Isle  of 
Peraba.     Makdisho  was  a  large  town  between  Abyssi- 
nia and  Zangibdr  in  the  Xlllth  century,  (Abu-l-fedk,) 
but  is  not  noticed  by  Idrisl  in  the  Xllth  century.     It 
was  therefore  founded  probably  about  a.  d.  1200.     In 
the  XV th  and  XVIth  centuries  Makdishd  was  the  most 
powerful  of  any  of  the  Arab  settlements  in  Eastern 
Africa.     (De  Barros,  i.  8.  4.  torn.  ii.  212.)     It  was 
also  the  first  place  where  the  largest  colony  firom  Arabia, 
a  party  driven  by  persecution  from   El-ahhs^   on   the 
North-Eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  established  itself. 
The  former  colonists,  who  ¥^re  Slili'ahs  of  the  Zai'dl  Sect, 
fixxn  the  adjoining  Province  of  Oman,  not  choosing  to 
consort  with  their  orthodox  and  intolerant  Couhtr)'men, 
withdrew  to  the  mountains,  and  mixing  with  the  KdfirSy 
became  "  those  whom  the  Moors  who  live  along  the  sear 
coast  call  Baduys,"  says  De  Barros,  t.  e.  Badawis,  or 
inhabitants  of  the  open  country,  whence  our  English 
word  Bedoween.     ''  This  city  of  Magadaxo,''  adds  that 
Historian,  '*  iu  liow  pi:>evailed  so<  much  as  t»  make  her- 
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la  al  that  loud  mm^tciViji  wms  non. 

That  could  expuunen  what  this  lettre  ment. 

But  Daxuvl  expounded  it  anon. 

CAaueer,     The  Monktt  Talf,  ▼.  14214. 

Jason,  whiche  sigh  his  fader  oldc, 
Upon  Medea  made  hym  holde 
Of  art  tnagikft^  vrhiche  she  couth, 
And  praieth  hir,  that  his  fathex's  youth 
She  wolde  make  ayenewarde  newe. 

Gower,     Conf,  Am,  hook  T.  p.  153. 

The  eods  and  thee,  dere  sister,  now  I  call, 
In  witnes,  and  thy  hed  to  me  so  sweete,^ 
To  magike  arts  against  my  will  I  hend. 

Surrey,     rirgit.    JEneit^  hook  iy. 

Untill  the  hardy  mayd  (with  loue  to  frend) 
First  entering,  the  dreadfull  Mage  there  found 

Depe  hujtied  'bout  worke  of  wondrous  end. 
And  writing  straunge  characters  on  the  grownd,  ^ 
With  which  the  stuubome  feendes  he  to  his  service  bownd. 
Spenser,     Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  3. 

It  is  confessed  by  all  of  understanding,  that  a  magician  (accord- 
ing to  the  Persian  word)  is  no  other  than  Divinorum  euitor  et  in- 
terpresy  a  studious  observer  and  expounder  of  divine  things :  and 
the  art  itself  (I  mean  the  art  of  natural  magick)  no  other,  Quatn 
natma/it  philoiophice  abtoiuta  contummaiiOj  than  the  absolute  per* 
fectioD  of  natural  philosophy. 

Ralegh,    History  of  the  Worldj  book  i.  ch.  xi.  lec.  3. 

And  that  distill'd  by  magicke  flights, 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprights, 
As  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion. 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion. 

Shak*peare,     Macbeth,  lol.  143. 

Ven.  lie  humbly  signifie  what  in  his  name, 

That  magicali  word  of  warre,  we  haue  efifeded. 

Id,     Antong  and  Cieopatroj  fol.  352* 

Medicines  were  called  pharmaca,  which  anciently  signified  poy« 
sons ;  because  it  was  believed,  that  unless  they  were  magicalig  used, 
thpy  would  do  mure  hurt  than  good. 

Orew.     Cosmo  Sacra,  book  iT.  ch.  viii. 

He  is  called  a  magician  now-a-days  who  having  entered  league 
with  the  devil,  useth  his  help  to  any  matter. 

Rairgh.     History  of  the  Worlds  book  i.  ch.  zi.  lec.  2. 

Tliey  by  the  altar  stand,  while  with  loose  hair 
The  magic  prophetess  begins  her  prayer. 

Walter.     Firgii,     jEneis,  book  IT. 

Some  have  fancied  that  envy  has  a  certain  magical  force  in  it, 
and  that  the  eyes  of  the  envious  have  by  their  fascination  blasted 
the  enjoyments  of  the  happy.  Spectator,  No.  19. 

There  dire  magicians  threw  their  mists  around, 
And  wise  men  walk'd  as  on  enchanted  ground. 

Drgden,     The  Hind  and  the  Pcmiher, 

We  read^  in  the  Book  of  Esodus,  of  an  express  trial  of  skill,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  between  Moses  and  the  maoi' 
dans  of  Kgypt,  in  the  exercise  of  miraculous  powers ;  in  which  the 
magicians  were  completely  foile<l,—- not  because  their  feats  were  not 
miraculous,  but  because  their  power,  as  they  were  at  lost  driveo  to 
confess,  extended  not  to  those  things  which  Moses  did. 

Horsieg.     Sermon  1 1 .  vol.  i.  p.  245« 

ITie  arts  of  magic  were  eqnally  condemned  by  the  p;ihlic  opinion 
aad  by  the  laws  of  Rome  ;  hut  as  they  tended  to  gratify  the  most 
imperious  passions  of  the  heart  of  man,  they  were  contmually  pxo- 
tcnbed,  and  continually  practised. 

Gibbon,     Decline  and  Fatly  ch.  xxy.  p.  252. 

These  mighty  piles  of  magic-planted  rock. 
Thus  rang'd  in  mystic  order,  mark  the  place 
Where  but  at  times  of  holiest  festival 
The  Druid  leads  his  train. 

Mason,    Caractacut, 

The  Magi  were  the  Priests  and  Philosophers  of  the 
ancient  Pen^ians,  distinguished  not  only  for  their  know- 
ledge of  Theology,  but  also  for  their  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  secrets  of  Nature. 

We  penes  Persas  Magus  est  ^i  sidera  novitj 
Qui  seiat  herbarmm  vires,  aJtumqm  dtorusn, 
TOL.  XXIT. 


Their  name,  pronounced  M(^h  by  the  mod^rti  Per-  BiAGL 
sians,  and  Magh  by  the  Ancients,  {Jer.  xxxix.  8.  13.)  — 
signified  "Wise,"  as  appears  from  Daniel  (v.  11.)  com-  MAGIS- 
pared  with  Jeremiah,  (xxxix.  3.)  and  such  is  the  inter-  ,^^5^][^ 
pretation  of  it  given  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
(Hesychius,  v.  Ma^ov,  Apuleius,  Apol,  i.  Porphyr.  dt 
Abstinentid,  iv.  fol.  92.)  Stobaeus  (p.  496)  expressly 
calls  the  science  of  the  Magi  (7  fiar^eta)  the  service  of 
the  Gods,  (Oeivv  Ocpawi^ta^)  so  Plato,  (m  Alcibiade,  1.) 
They  were  divided  into  three  classes  :  1.  those  who  ab- 
stained from  all  animal  food ;  2.  those  who  never  ate  of 
the  flesh  of  any  tame  animals ;  and  3.  those  who  made 
no  scruple  to  eat  any  kind  of  meat.  A  belief  in  the 
transmigration  of  the  soul  was  the  foundation  of  this  ab* 
stinence.  They  professed  the  science  of  divination,  and 
for  that  purpose  met  together  and  consulted  in  their 
Temples.  (Cic.  de  Div,  99.)  They  professed  to  make 
Truth  the  great  object  of  their  study ;  for  that  alone,  they 
said,  can  make  Man  like  God,  (Oromazes,)  *'  whose  body 
resembles  Light,  as  his  soul  or  spirit  resembles  Truth.'* 
(Porphyr.  in  vita  Pythagortr^  p.  185.)  They  condemned 
all  Images,  and  those  who  said  that  the  Gods  are  male 
and  female ;  (Diogen.  Laertius ;)  they  had  neither  Temples 
nor  altars,  but  worshipped  the  sky  (as  a  representative 
of  the  Deity)  on  the  tops  of  mountains  :  they  also  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Sun,  Moon,  Earth,  Fire,  Water,  and  Winds, 
says  Herodotus ;  (i.  25.)  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  they 
adored  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  elements.  This  was 
probably  before  the  time  of  Zoroaster,  when  the  Religion 
of  Persia  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of  ancient  India. 
Their  Hymns  in  praise  of  the  Most  High  exceeded,  ac- 
cording to  Dio  Chrysostom,  (firat,  Uorysthen,  86.)  the 
sublimity  of  any  thing  in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  They  ex- 
posed their  dead  bodies  to  wild  beasts.  (Cicero,  he.  cit,^ 
For  a  fuller  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi,  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  our  life  of  Zoroaster,  in  the 
Historical  and  Biographical  Division, 

Hyde,  Historia  Rdigionis  veterum  Persarum ;  Kleu- 
ker,  Anhang  zum  Zend-Avesta,    Leip.  1783. 

MAGILUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  tubular  shells 
which  live  in  corals,  and  are  at  first  very  thin  and  bubble- 
like, but  the  cavity  gradually  becomes  filled  up ;  the 
shell  extends  in  a  straight  line,  so  as  to  keep  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  coral  in  which  it  grows,  and  as  the 
cavity  is  only  of  a  small  size,  the  base  gradually  becomes 
converted  into  a  solid,  crystal-like  substance. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  animal  which  forms  this 
shell,  so  that  some  place  it  with  the  Sesfpul€c^  in  the  An- 
nelides,  while  others  consider  it  a  MoUusca, 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  M,  antiquus  of  Lamarck. 

MA'GISTERY,      n       Magi^tery,  as  used  by  Che- 
Magiste'rial,  I    mists,  is  explained  in  the  Quo- 

tation from  Boyle.     And  see 
Magistracy. 

Magisterial^  — masterAXkt^ 
with  the  authority  of  a  master ^  in  the  manner  of  a  mtu- 
ter ;  authoritative,  domineering;  powerful,  efficacious, 
of  sovereign  or  supreme  power  or  efficacy. 


Magiste'rially, 

Magiste^rialness, 

m^agistral. 


Upon  this  f^und  Paracelsus,  in  his  Archidoris,  extradeth  thft 
magisterg  of  wine;  after  fourmonthes  di^^tion  in  horse-dung^ 
exposing  it  unto  the  extremity  of  cold  ;  whereby  the  aqueous  parts 
wiU  ire«xe,  but  the  spirit  retire,  and  be  found  uiicongealed  in  the 
center.  Sir  TTiomas  Brown,    Futgar  Errours^  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

Here  is  the  deficience  : — ^Physicians  have  not  set  down  and  deli- 
vered over  certain  experimental  medicines  for  the  cure  of  i^sirticular 
diseases,  besides  their  own  conjectural  and  magisterial  descriptions. 
Bacon,     fVorks,  vol.  i.  book  u.  p.  70.     On  Learning. 
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MA6IS*  I  tinde  a  vast  chaos  of  medicines,  a  eonfuaion  of  recetpla  and 

TERT.  magutralgf  amon(^t  writers,  appropriated  to  thia  diaeaaa,  soma  of 

—  the  chieiest  I  will  rehearse. 

M  AGIS-  Burton,    Anatomy  of  Meianchofjf,  fol.  382. 

TRACY   \ 

Let  it  be  some  maqitlrail  opiate. 

Bacon.    Uittory  of  U/e  and  Death,  p.  29. 

What  a  presumption  is  this  for  one,  who  will  not  allow  liberty  to 
others,  to  assume  to  himself  such  a  licence  to  controul  so  maffii" 
tra/fy.  BUhop  Bramhall  against  Hobbe$. 

The  physicians  have  frustrated  the  fruit  of  tradition  and  en)e- 
rience  by  uwiimaffisira/ities,  in  adding,  and  taking  out,  and  changmg 
quid  pro  quOf  in  Uieir  receipts,  at  their  pleasures. 

Bacon,     Horktf  vol  i.  book  ii.  p.  69.     On  Leamwuf, 

Tour  assertion  of  the  original!  of  set  forms  of  liturgy,  I  justly  say 
is  more  magittrtUf,  than  true,  and  such  as  your  own  te^imomes  con* 
fute. 

Hali.    Worki,v£i.ul§w.2A6L^5.  AniweriotAe  Finditaiiono/ 
Smectymmuu. 

Although  majcitrnf  be  a  term  varionsly  enough  employed  \ff 
chymists,  and  particularly  used  by  Paracelsus  to  signi^  very  dif- 
ferent things ;  yet  the  best  notion  I  know  of  it,  and  that  which 
I  find  authorised  even  by  Paracelsus  in  some  passages,  where 
he  expresses  himself  more  distinctly,  is,  that  it  is  a  preparation 
whereby  there  is  not  an  analysis  made,  of  the  body  assigoed,  nor 
an  extraction  of  this  or  that  principle,  but  the  whole,  or  very  near 
the  wholi'  body,  by  the  help  of  some  additament,  gieater  or  lesS|  is 
turned  into  a  body  of  another  kind. 

BotfU,     Horktj  vol.  i.  p.  6^.     The  PhfducMeneu  of  Mhrcttnf, 

Those  who  have  fairly  and  truly  examined,  and  are  thereby  got 
past  doubt  in  all  the  doctrines  they  profess  and  govern  themselves 
by,  would  have  a  juster  pretence  to  require  others  to  Ibllow  them  : 
but  these  are  so  few  in  number,  and  find  so  little  reason  to  be  meyi»» 
terial  in  their  opinions,  that  nothing  insnlftnt  and  imperious  is  to  be 
expected  from  them. 

Locke.     fVorktf  vol.  i.  book  iv.  ch.  xvL  sec.  4.  fi>l.  311.    Of  Human 
IMderttandingy 

I  have  of  late  years  met  with  divers  such  vain  pretenders,  who 
blush  not  to  talk  of  rhetoridL  mor«  magiMteriaily  than  Aristotle  or 
TuUywoukl  Id,  Ih. 

He  [Dr.  Tully]  diargeth  him  [Bull]  with  too  much  pnopitsacy 
and  magitterialneu  in  judging. 

Nelson,    Life  of  Dr.  George  Buli,  sec.  40« 

— — Acanthe  here, 

When  magisterial  duties  from  his  home 
Her  father  called,  had  entertidn'd  the  guest. 

Olover,     The  Athenaid,  book  XV. 

The  claim  of  infaltlbinty,  or  even  of  authority  to  prescribe  magis' 
terialljf  to  the  opinions  and  consciences  of  men,  whether  in  an  indi- 
vidual, or  in  assemblies  and  collections  of  men,  is  never  to  be  ad- 
mitted. Uorsieg,     Srrmoit  15.  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

MA'GISTRACY,'!      Ft,  magiHrai,  magistraiure 
Ma'oistrate,  >-Ii.  magisirato  ;  Sip,  magistrado ; 

Maoistra'tick.  J  Lat.  magistrate,  from  magis^ 
irare,  regere,  temperare,  to  rule ;  and  this  from  magister^ 
which  (says  Vossius)  is  either  from  magia,  greater,  as 
minister  from  minus,  or  rather  from  the  Gr.  ^e^itrrof, 
the  greatest,  whence  magistrcUea  are  by  the  Greeks  called 

/Uf^urravt9, 

Magistracy ;  the  office  or  station  of  magistrate,  i.  e, 
of  one  greater  than,  or  superior  to,  placed  over  or  alsore, 
in  power  or  autliority  over,  others  in  Society,  or  Social 
Body,  in  a  State  ;  one  appointed  or  invested  with  autho- 
rity to  interpret  and  execute  the  laws  or  some  portion  of 
them. 

And  Pilat  clepide  togidere  the  princis  of  prestis  and  the  mage*' 
iratis  of  the  puple.  Wicklif,    Luke,  ch.  ^v^". 

They  which  haue  such  auctorities  to  them  cSmitted,  may  bo 
called  inferiour  gouemors,  hauynge  respect  to  theyr  office  or  duetie, 
wherin  is  also  a  representation  of  gouernance :  all  be  it  they  be 
named  in  Latine  magistratus.  And  herafter  I  intende  to  cal  them 
magistrates,  lackynge  an  other  mure  conuenient  worde  in  Englyshe. 
Sir  Thomas  Eiifot,     The  Govemour,  book  i.  ch.  iii.  fol.  14. 


Thus  far  hath  been  considered  chiefly  the  power  of  kings  and  MAG 
magistrates  ;  how  it  was  and  is  originally  the  people's,  and  by  them  TRA 
conferr'd  in  trust  only  to  be  employed  to  the  common  peace  and  — 

benefit  j  with  Ubettr  therfore  and  right  remaining  in  them  to  re-  If  Ai3 
assume  it  to  themselves,  if  by  kings  or  magistrates  it  be  abus'd ;  or  CHAI 
to  dis]X)sc  of  it  by  any  alteration,  as  they  ahiU  judge  most  coa> 
ducing  to  the  public  good. 

Milton,     WorkMy  voL  i.  foL  315.     The  Tenure  of  Kmgs  and  Magis' 
trates. 

So  long  theieiiozo  (tor  the  resemblance  which  dominion  hath)  do 
those  that  are  powerful  retain  the  image  of  God,  as  BffftT'l»"g  to  hit 
commandments  they  exercise  the  ofiSce  or  magistraeyio  which  they 
are  called. 

Ralegh,    History  of  the  fForld,  book  i.  ch.  iL  fee.  2.  fol.  18. 

Both  civil  and  religbus  acts  study  to  condliaie  to  tbemaehrM  a 
majesty  and  reverence,  by  habits  and  ornaments ;  by  cosaAj  robes 
and  costly  vests ;  which,  though  they  are  not  oS  the  intomal  and 
essential  glory  which  is  in  magistratick  or  ecdesiastick  power  and 
order,  (which  are  both  divine,)  yet  are  so  far  not  only  convenieni^ 
but  almost  necessary,  as  they  help  to  keep  both  laws  and  religkva 
from  contempt,  and  from  that  vulgar  insolence  to  which  «^*hnpf 
and  atheistical  humours  are  subject. 

Bishop  Taylor,    Arttf,  Handaom,  p.  169* 

Magistrates  are  to  govern  according  to  those  instrue&ms  of  Mf 
ch.  xxuL  14.  I  put  on  righteousness,  and  it  dotheth  me ;  my  jndg^ 
ment  was  as  a  robe  and  a  diadem.  I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  end  SmI 
was  I  to  the  lame.  I  was  a  £sther  to  the  powi  and  the  cause  wludb 
I  knew  not,  I  searched  out. 

Clark,    Sermon  49.  vol  L  foL  305. 

Of  magistrates  some  also  are  supreme,  in  whom  the  sovereign 
power  of  state  resides ;  others  are  subcrdinate,  deriving  all  their 
authority  from  the  supreme  magistrate,  accountable  to  him  ibr  tfacs 
conduct,  and  acting  in  an.  inferior  secondary  sphere. 

Blackslone,    Commentaries,  book  i  ebu  ii.  p.  146. 

In  all  tyrannical  governments  the  supreme  magistracy,  or  ihm 
right  both  of  making  and  of  enforcing  the  laws,  is  vested  in  one  and 
the  same  man,  or  one  and  the  same  midy  of  men*  JbL  A 

MAGNA  CHARTA,  or  the  Great  Charter  of  Liber- 
ties, was  granted  by  King  John  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  reign,  a.  d.  1215.  Spelman  says  that  it  was  called 
the  Magna  Charta  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Charta 
ForesUe,  which  it  exceeded  in  magnitude.  But  Black- 
stone,  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  ChaHen^ 
tells  us,  that  he  had  himself  seen  the  original  articles  or 
heads  of  agreement  between  the  King  and  the  Barons, 
from  whidi  the  Charter  was  drawn  up,  and  thai  these 
articles  were  endorsed  in  a  contemporary  handwrituig^ 
Articuli  Magnas  Charts  libcrtatum  sub  sigiUo  Regit 
Johannis  ;  and  as  we  know  that  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  Forest  lawp  were  embodied  in  Ae  Charter  of 
King  John,  and  were  not  put  into  a  separate  Charter 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  we  may  conclude,  m  op- 
position to  Spelman,  that  the  name  Magna  Charta  did 
not  arise  from  a  comparison  of  its  size  with  that  of  the 
Charta  Forestm,  as  the  latter  did  not  exist  in  a  se] 
state  until  some  time  after  the  name  was  in  actual 
Burnet,  in  his  History  of  his  own  Times,  p.  32,  says* 
that  immediately  before  Laud  was  arrested^  he  sent  Dr. 
Warner,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  to  secure  his  papers ;  and 
that  he,  Dr.  Burnet,  beiieved  that  the  original  artute, 
which  had  afterwards  come  into  his  own  possession  from 
a  descendant  of  Dr.  Warner,  were  then  found  among^ 
the  papers  of  Laud.  Spelman  may  not  have  known 
that  the  original  was  in  existence  in  his  time,  or,  at  all 
events,  he  may  have  been  ignorant  of  the  endofBement. 
The  great  importance  of  the  Charter,  as  compared  with 
all  other  Laws  and  Charters  which  preceded  it»  affords  a 
better  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  name. 

When  his  Barons  had  compelled  Eang  John  to  con- 
sent to  the  signature  of  this  Charter,  the  two  parties  met 
in  a  large  meadow  between  Windsor  and  Staines,  called 
Runningmede,  or  Ruuemede,  signifying  (according  to 
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MAGBIA  Matthew  of  Westminster)  pratum  ctmmlii,  because,  he 
CUARTA.  says,  it  had  heretofore  been  frequently  used  for  holding 
great  Councils  of  the  rej»lm.  The  conference  commeoced 
on  Monday  the  Ibth,  aiul  ended  on  Friday  the  19th  of 
June.  The  heads  of  agreement  were  first  drawn  up, 
the  substance  of  which  was  then  reduced  into  the  form 
of  a  Charter.  So  many  original  Charters  were  made, 
that  one  was  sent  to  erery  County,  or  at  least  to  every 
Diocese.  Almost  all  the  originals  are  now  lost ;  but 
two  of  them,  preserved  in  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  oollection, 
are  still  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

By  this  Charter  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown  in 
the  exercise  of  the  Forest  laws  were  checked,  many  liber- 
ties were  confirmed  to  the  Church,  and  many  grievances 
incidental  to  Feodal  tenures  were  mitigated  or  abolished. 
But  besides  these  provisions,  in  which  the  Barons  and 
the  Clergy  were  principally  interested,  it  contains  many 
others  §^  the  benefit  of  the  People  at  large.  The  most 
celebrated  of  ^1  these  is  in  the  following  terms :  NttUvs 
liber  homo  azpiatur  vel  imprisoneiur  aut  dismisiatur 
out  aUageiur  aut  aliquo  modo  destruatur,  nee  super 
eum  ibimus,  nee  svper  eum  mitlemu»  nisi  per  legale  ju- 
dicium parium  suorum  aut  per  legem  tems ;  (for  the 
meaning  of  these  last  two  expressions  see  Just;) 
nuUi  vendemMS,  nuUi  negabimus  aut  differemuM  redum 
mdjustUiam,  This  article  is  deemed  the  basis  of  English 
Constitutional  Liberty.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  it  was 
frequently  referred  to  by  Selden,  and  the  other  great 
and  learned  men  who  opposed  the  arbitrary  measures 
of  the  Court. 

The  Great  Charter  is  supposed  to  contain  those  Laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  were  so  anxiously  de- 
sired by  the  People  in  the  early  reigns  afler  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Mr.  Barrington  doubts  this  supposition,  on 
the  ground  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Great  Charter 
relates  to  Feodal  tenures,  which  were  not  introduced  into 
this  Country  until  afler  the  Confessor's  death,  and  that 
the  Barons,  being  of  Norman  origin,  and  strongly  at- 
tached to  Norman  laws  and  to  the  Feqdal  system,  which 
came  hither  from  Normandy,  would  not  have  wished  to 
restore  any  part  of  the  Saxon  institutions.  But  Hume 
imagines,  with  great  show  of  probability,  that  the  Laws 
of  the  Confessor  are  to  be  traced  in  those  provisions  of 
the  Charter  which  have  no  reference  to  the  Feodal  tenures, 
but  were  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  the  People  at  large. 
Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  Spelman.  Again,  many  of 
the  provisions  of  King  John's  Charter  resemble  those 
in  a  Charter  of  Henry  I.,  which,  according  to  Matthew 
of  Paris,  comprised  the  Laws  of  the  Confessor. 

To  ensure  the  execution  of  this  Charter,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Barons  should  retain  possession  of 
the  City  and  Tower  of  London  until  the  15th  of 
August.  But  the  most  extraordinary  provision  for 
securing  this  object  is  that  by  which  the  King  consents 
that  the  Barons  should  choose  fiv«  and  twenty  of  their 
own  Body,  who  were  authorized  to  exert  their  utmost 
powers  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  liberties  granted  in 
the  Charter.  If  the  King  should  be  guilty  of  any  de- 
^quency  contrary  to  any  of  the  articles,  the  party  in- 
jured was  to  complain  to  any  four  of  the  five  and  twenty 
Barons,  and  these  were  to  expostulate  with  the  King. 
If  Hie  latter  should  not  give  satisfaction  within  forty 
days,  the  four  Barons  were  to  refer  the  cause  to  the  rest 
of  the  five  and  twenty  ;  and  then  it  is  expressly  provided 
that  all  five  and  twenty  should  "  distrain  and  harass  the 
King,  by  taking  his  castles,  lands,  and  possessions,  and 
by  every  other  means  in  their  power,  until  he  should  give 
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satis^tion,  provided  always  that  his  own  person  and  MAGNA 
the  persons  of  his  Queen  and  children  should  not  be  CHABTA 
molested."  And  besides  this,  the  King  not  only  agrees 
that  every  man  should  be  at  liberty  to  swear  to  assist 
the  Barons  in  liarassing  him,  but  even  undertakes  to 
compel  all  such  persons  to  take  the  oath,  as  shouki  refuse 
to  take  it  of  their  own  accord. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  King  would  sub- 
mit any  longer  than  the  force  of  circumstances  com- 
pelled him.  On  the  24th  of  August,  the  Pope,  at  his 
instigation,  issued  a  Bull  avoiding  the  whole  Charter, 
prohibiting  the  ELing  fixxn  observing  it,  and  the  Barons 
from  requiring  such  observance.  The  Barons  not  yielding, 
were  all  excommunicated ;  and  the  King,  with  the  aid 
of  foreign  mercenary  troops,  gained  such  advantages 
over  them,  that  at  length  they  invited  to  their  assistance 
Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  France. 
Louis  landed  in  England  on  the  21st  of  May,  1216, 
and  John,  having  been  first  reduced  to  great  difficulties, 
died  on  the  19th  of  the  following  October. 

On  the  r2th  of  November,  1216,  Henry  III.  being 
then  an  infant,  by  the  advice  of  his  Council,  renewed  the 
Charter,  with  some  alterations  and  amendments ;  and 
on  the  23d  of  September,  1217,  still  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  he  again  renewed  it ;  and  then  for  the  first 
time  a  separate  Charter  of  the  Forest  was  granted,  into 
which  the  provisions  relating  to  the  Forest  were,  with 
considerable  alterations,  transplanted  from  the  great 
Charter.  The  two  Charters  were  afterwards  con- 
firmed in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Lord  Coke  says,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  our  History 
they  had  been  confirmed  and  ordered  to  be  carried  into 
execution  by  no  less  than  thirty-two  difierent  Acts  of 
Parliament.  The  great  Charter  and  Charta  Foredm^ 
printed  in  our  Statutes  at  large,  are  confirmations,  in 
the  25th  year  of  Eklward  I.,  of  the  Charters  of  the  9th  of 
Henry  III.  Blackstone,  among  his  Law  Tracts^  has 
given  an  admirable  edition  of  the  Charters,  the  In- 
troduction to  which  contains  ample  information,  both 
Historical  and  antiquarian,  relating  to  them.  Hume, 
in  his  History  of  the  reign  of  King  John,  gives  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  Magna  Charta. 
See  also  Spelman *s  Glossary,  title  Magna  Charta; 
Barrington,  on  the  Ancient  Statutes ;  and  Coke's  Fourth 
Institute, 

M AGNALITY,  Low  Lat.  magnalis,  magnolia,  firom 
the  Lat.  magnus,  great. 

Something  great ;  greater  than  ordinary  or  usual. 

Although  perhapi  too  greedy  of  mapuUitiety  we  are  apt  to  makib 
but  favourable  experiments  coocerniag  weicomfl  trutfaes,  and  much 
desired  verities. 

Sir  TAomtu  Brown,     FtJgar  Erromrt,  book  iL  ch.  in.  p.  77. 

Though  honest  minds  do  glorifie  Gk>d  hereby ;  yet  do  they  moat 
powerfully  magnifie  him,  and  are  to  be  looked  on  with  another 
eye,  who  demonstratively  set  forth  its  trnm^taHHea  /  who  not  from 
postulated  or  precarious  inferanees,  iatraat  a  courteous  aaseat ;  but 
from  erperiments  and  undeaiabla  efiects,  eoforro  the  wonder  of  Us 
maker.  Id,    R,  book  ii.  ch.  w.  p.  86. 

MAGNANrMITY,^      Fr.  magnanime  ;  It.  mag- 

Magna'nimous,  >nanimo  ;     Sp.   fPiognontmo  ; 

Maona'nimously.  J  Lat.  magnanimusy  i.  e,  mag- 
nus  animus ;  of  or  pertaining  to,  having  or  possessing, 
a  great  mind. 

Greatness  of  mind  ;  lofUness  of  thought,  feeling,  or 
sentiment :  opposed  to  pusillanimity,  and  mean  spirited- 
*neas. 

Right  80  men  gostly,  in  (his  maiden  free 
Sawea  of  laith  the  wngnaMwuiie, 

Chauctr,     The  Second  Nonnes  TVe,  V.  15578. 
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M  \GNA-  ^  •**™*  to  see  a  farre  off  (fbr  id.;^  comfoH)  Uie  hi^lie  and  triumpli- 
Tv'lMTTY  antTcrtue  called  magnanimity  accompanied  with  industrious  mli- 
nxuixi.  gj.n,.g_;i^hat  shal  1  do  tlien?  Shall  1  yeld  to  miserie  as  iust 
MAONES.  P^^^P*®  appointed  for  my  portion  ?  Magnanimity  saith  no,  and  in- 
*  dustry  seemeth  to  be  of  the  verie  same  opinion. 

G<ucoigne.     The  Steele  Q/eu. 

Magnanimitie  is  a  vettue  moche  commendable,  and  may  be  in 
this  wyse  defyned,  that  it  is  an  excellencie  of  mynde,  conccmynge 
thioges  of  great  importaunce  or  estimation,  doinge  al  thjrnge,  that  is 
vertuous,  for  the  acheuioge  of  honour. 

Sir  Tkomat  Eigoi.     The  Govemour,  book  iil  ch.  xiii.  foL  193. 

Never  had  worthy  man  for  any  fact, 
A  more  fair,  glorious  theatre  than  we ; 

W  heron  true  magnanimity  might  act 

Brave  deeds,  which  better  witnessed  could  be. 

DanieL    Hittorg  of  Civii  fVart,  book  vi« 

Both  strivM  for  death ;  magnanimout  debate  I 
Whilst  with  religion,  vertue  emulous  stood : 
They  generously  devout,  devoutly  brave, 
Taught  Gkntiles  worth,  true  zele  to  Chnstians  gave. 

Stirling.    Doumet^y.     The  ninth  Houre, 

Who  first  from  death  by  deeds  redeem'd  their  names, 
And  eminent  magnanimoutlg  grew, 
They  onely  praise,  not  profit  did  pursue. 

Id.    lb.     T^  fourth  Houre. 

Bat  before  I  descend  to  'particulars,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  take 
notice  of  one  consideration,  that  may  in  general  make  it  probable, 
that  the  Christian  Religion  is  rather  favourable,  than  opposite^  to 
true  magnanimity. 

Boyle,     fVorkSj  vol.  v.  p.  552.     Greatnesi  of  Mind  promoted  by 
Christianity. 

Lives  there  on  Earth,  almost  to  Greece  xmknown, 
A  people  so  magnanimotUy  to  quit 
Their  native  soil,  traverse  the  stormy  deep, 
And  by  their  blood  and  treasure  si)ent  for  us. 
Redeem  our  States,  our  liberties,  and  laws ! 

Thonum.    Liberty^  part  iii. 

In  the  height  of  his  agonies,  with  a  magnanimity  not  less  extra- 
ordinary than  his  patient  endurance  of  pain  and  conhimely,  he 
accepted  the  homage  which  in  that  situation  was  ofiered  to  him  as 
the  King  of  Israel ;  and,  in  the  highest  tone  of  confident  authority, 
promised  to  conduct  the  penitent  companion  of  his  sufierings  that 
very  day  to  Paradise. 

Hortfey.     Sermon  12.  vol.  i.  p.  277. 

With  Hannibal  at  her  gates,  she  [Holland]  had  nobly  and  mag* 
nanimously  refused  all  sqiarate  treaty. 

Burke.    Letter*  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  let  1. 


MA'GNES,  or 
Ma'gnet, 
Magne^tical, 
Magne'tically, 

MaGNE'tIC  ALNESS, 

Magne'tick, 
Magne  tickness, 
Ma^gnetism. 


It.  magnete;  Lat.  fnagnen; 
Gr.  fJM'^vrj^ ;  a  stone  so  called 
from  the  Country  Magnesia ;  a 
patria,  quia  circa  Magnesiam 
proveniret.  The  adjective  mag- 
iieticai. 

Having  the  powers  of  the 
magnet;  attractive. 
See  the  Essay  on  Magnetism. 

On  th'  other  syde  an  hiJious  rock  is  pight 
Of  mightie  magnesstone. 

SpcMcr.     Faerie  QaeetiCf  book  ii.  can.  12. 

Dinocrates  began  to  make  the  arched  roufo  of  the  temple  of  Ar- 
sinoc  all  of  magnet^  or  this  loadstone,  to  the  end,  that  within  that 
temple  the  statue  of  the  said  priucesse  made  of  yron,  might  seemo 
to  hang  in  the  aire  by  nothing. 

Holland.    Pliniey  book  xx&iv.  ch.  xiv. 

The  magnetic  poles  are  also  a  great  secret ;  especially  now  they 
are  found  to  be  distinct  from  the  poles  of  the  earth. 

Grew.     Cotmo  Sacra,  book  i.  ch.  ii.  fol.  9. 

The  honour  of  that  inuention,  as  touching  the  propertie  of  the 
magneticul  needle  in  pointing  towards  the  poles,  is  attributed  by 
Bloudus  to  the  cituens  of  Amalfe. 

Stow.     Queen  Elizabeth,  Anno  1602. 

There  is  an  opinion,  that  the  moon  is  magnetical  of  heat,  as  tKe 
sun  b  of  cold  and  moisture. 

Bacon,    Natural  History,  Cent.  i.  sec.  75. 


MAG 

[We  see]  many  greena  wounds  by  that  now  lo  much  oied  m».  maqi 
guenium  armarium,  magnetically  cured.  _ 

Burton.    Anatomy  of  Melanckf^y^  p.  96.  "" 

Many  other  magnetisms  may  l«  pretended  and  the  like  attnc- 
tions  through  all  the  creatures  of  nature. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.     Vulgar  Errours,  book  iL  eh.  iiL  p.  85. 
Men  that  ascribe  thus  much  unto  rocks  of  the  North,  mutt  pn- 
sume  or  discover  the  like  magnetica/s  in  the  South.     For,  in  the 
Southern  Seas  and  far  beyond  the  Equator  variations  are  large,  and 
declinations  as  constant  as  in  the  Northern  Ocean. 

Id.    lb.  book  iL  ch.  iii.  p.  78. 
They  must,  obedient  to  mechanic  laws, 
Asseinl)le  where  the  stronger  magnet  draws ; 
Whether  the  Sun  that  stronger  magnet  proves, 
Or  else  some  Planet's  orb  that  nearer  nooves. 

Blackmore.     Creation^  book  L  p.  341 » 
Who  can  enough  magnetic  force  admire. 

Id.  Mb. 
But  magnetism  is  so  fertile  a  subject,  that  if  I  had  now  tlia* 
leisure  and  conveniencrr  to  range  among  magnetical  writen^  I 
should  scarce  doubt  of  finding,  among  their  many  experiments  add 
observations,  divers,  that  might  be  added  to  those  above  delivcni,. 
as  being  easily  applicable  to  the  present  argument. 

Boyle.     iVorks,  vol.  iv.  p.  345.     Of  Magnetitm,  ezp.  15. 

Thus  safe  thro'  waves  the  sons  of  Israel  trod ; 
Their  better  magnet  was  the  lamp  of  God. 

Harte.     Thomas  AKempit,    A  Fitiotu 
The  vertue  of  his  death,  and  the  consequent  ^  power  of  his  le- 
Burrection''  (as  the  apostle  styles  it),  compose  a  divine  magmeiiemi 
influence  (if  one  may  use  the  expression),  which  is  to  act  upon  tiia 
mass  of  mankind  and  draw  them  upwards  from  the  earth. 

Home.     IVorks,  voL  v.  p.  34.     Discourse  3. 

Fr.  magnifier;  It.  fnagrUfi- 
care;  Sp.  magnificar ;  Lat  mag* 
nificare,  q.  d.  magnum  facert^  to 
make  or  cause  to  be  great :  metg- 
nificus,  qui  magna  fadU  who 
>  does  great  things. 

To  enlarge,  to  amplify,  to  aug- 
ment, to  aggrandize. 

Magnificence ;  greatness  or 
grandeur ;  but  applied  rather  to 
the  splendour,  the  splendid 
pomp,  the  sumptuousness,  of  grandeur,  than  to  simple 
grandeur  itself. 

Magnificent  in  Shakspeare,  pretending  to  g^atnesa. 

And  anoon  he  saygh  and  suede  hym  and  magnijiedt  Grod,aiid  aUe 
the  puple  as  it  saigh  gaf  herynge  to  God. 

Widif.    Luke,  ch.  zviii. 

To  God  aloone  oure  Savyour  hi  Ihesu  Crist  oure  Lord  be  glorie 
and  magnifying^  empire  and  power  bifore  alle  worldis,  and  now  and 
into  alle  worldis  of  worldis  amen.  Id.    Judas,  ch.  ii.  - 

I  thought  to  pray  her  high  magnificence. 

Chaucer.     The  Testament  of  Creseide,  p.  294. 

Whiche  notified  was  by  Bull 
To  holy  churchc :  and  to  the  full 
In  all  londes  magnified. 

Gower.     Conf.  Am.  book  iL  p.  66. 

And  thus  where  he  so  highly  magnifeth  the  beliefe  of  God*8  pnK 
mises  only,  setting  all  other  articles  of  the  fiiithe  as  thinges  of  a 
second  sorte,  him  selfe  belieueth  as  ye  see  the  promises  as  ^rtteU  «s 
the  tother. 

Sir  Thomas  More.     fVorkes,  fol.  562.     The  Second  Bui  •/  the 
Confutation  of  Tyndall. 

Tliis  I  dare  boldly  aflirme  that  that  magnificent  templex>f  Salamon 
was  in  a  gieate  deale  lesser  tyme  builded,than  this  Isopes  crow 
decked  with  hys  borrowed  fethers. 

Barnes.     fVorkes,  foL  357.     Of  the  Originall  of  the 

The  least  error  in  a  small  quantity,  as  in  a  small  circle  :  will,  in  a 
great  one,  as  in  the  circles  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  be  proportionally 
magnified.  Grew,     Cosmo  Sacra,  book  ii.  ch.  v.  fbl.  53. 

Mens  hilaris,  requies,  moderata  dieta  is  a  great  magnifier  of 
honest  mirth,  by  which  (saith  Gomesius)  we  cure  many  passions 
of  the  minde,  in  ourselves,  and  in  our  friends. 

Burton,    Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  foL  298 


MA'GNIFY, 

Ma'gnifia.ble, 
Magni'fick, 
Magni'fical, 
Magni'picate, 

MAGNl'piCEyT, 

Maqni'ficence, 

Magni'ficently, 

Maqni'fico, 

Ma'onifier, 

Ma'gnitude. 
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lfAG«*  Number,  though  wonderful  in  itself,  and  sufficiently  magnifsAln 

NIFY.      from  its  (lem.)astrable  affliction,  hath  yet  received  adjectiona  from 
the  multiplying  conceits  of  men. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,     Fulgar  Errours,  book  iv.  ch.  xii. 

Where  the  fond  ape  himselfe  uprearing  hy 
Upon  his  tiptoes,  stalketh  stately  by 
A'j  if  he  were  some  great  magmjico, 

Spenter.   Mother  HubbiTtFi  Tale, 

. ■  Be  assur'd  of  this 

That  the  tnagmfico  is  much  belou'd. 

Shaktpeare,     Othello^  foL  311. 

Dread  soveraine  go<ldesse,  that  doest  highest  sit 
In  Keate  of  iudgemcnt  in  th'  Almightie*s  stead, 

And  with  magnijicke  mighte  and  wondrous  wit, 
Docst  to  thy  people  righteous  doome  arede. 

Spenter.     Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  can.  1. 

And  Dauid  said  Solomon  my  sonne  is  yong  and  tender,  and  we 
must  buylde  an  houKe  for  the  Lonl,  magnijicaiy  excellent  and  of 
great  fame  and  diguitie  throughout  all  coimtreis. 

Geneva  Bib/e,  (1 56 1 .)     1  Chron.  xxii.  5. 

He  spake  in  all  points  as  their  prince ;  modestly  indeed  of  his 
owne  person,  and  of  the  weale-publicke  magnificaiig. 

Saviie,     Tacit ui,  book  iv.  sec  3.  IbL  139. 

Cri.    Mugnijicate. 

Mic.  Magmficate  ?  that  came  up  somewhat  hard. 

Ben  Jonson,     Poet  utter ^  act  ▼.  sc.  3. 

And  this  is  the  full  and  plain  meaning  of  those  words  so  often 
used  in  Scripture  fur  the  magnijication  of  faith,  The  just  shall  live 
by  faith.  Taylor.     Sermon  3.  part  iii.  fol.  37. 

"What  ark,  what  trophy,  what  magnificence 

Of  glory,  Hotspur,  hadst  thou  purchas'd  here  ; 

Could  but  thy  cause  as  fair  as  thy  pretence, 
Be  made  unto  thy  Country  tu  appear. 

Daniel.      Utstory  of  Civil  Ifarif  book  iv. 

I  Far  distant  he  descries 

Ascending  by  degrees  magnijicent 
Up  to  the  wall  of  heaven  a  structure  high. 

Milton.     Paradite  Lott,  book  iii.  L  5(^. 

A  Prince  is  never  so  magni/icent 
As  when  he*s  sparing  to  enrich  a  few 
With  the  injuries  of  many. 

Mattinger.     The  Emperor  of  the  East,  act  ii.  BC  !• 

A  domineering  pedant  o*re  the  boy,  [Cupid] 
Than  whom  no  mortall  so  magnifcent. 

Shaktpeare,     Love't  Lavour  Lotlj  foL  129. 

And  fast  by  hanging  in  a  golden  chain 
This  jiendant  world,  in  bigness  as  a  star 
Of  smallest  magnitude,  close  by  the  moon. 

Milton.     Paradite  Lost,  book  ii.  1.  1053. 

One  of  our  microscopes  has  been  counted  by  several  of  the  curious 
as  good  a  magnifier,  as  perhaps  any  is  in  the  world. 
Bogle.     fforA«,vol.  ii.  p.  543.     Experimental  Hittorg  ofCold^  tit.  9. 

Then  too  the  pillar*  d  dome,  magnifc  heav'd 

Its  ample  root;  and  luxury  within 

Pour'd  out  her  glittering  stores.  Thornton,    Autumn, 

Where's  now  the  vast  magnificence,  which  made 
The  souls  of  foreigners  adore 
Thy  wond*rous  brightness,  which  no  more 

Shall  shine,  but  lie  iu  an  eternal  shade  ? 

Pomfret,     Eleazar't  Lamentation  over  Jerutalem. 

Methinks  I  see  a  pompous  tomb  arise. 
Beauteous  the  form,  magnificent  the  sise. 

Yalden.     On  Sir  WUhughbg  Atton. 

4.  The  denbl  of  this  assistance  seems  to  take  off  from  the  energy 
of  payer  in  (^neral,  and  from  the  virtue  of  prayer  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  particular,  and  so  to  make  men  slight  and  neglect  that 
duty  of  which  tlie  scripture  speaketh  so  magnificentlg,  and  to  which 
it  so  frequently  exhorts  us. 

•  Dr,  IVhitby.     Five  Pointt.     Ditcourte  3.  ch.  L  sec.  2.  p.  191. 

• 

— —  To  these  thy  naval  streams, 
Thy  frequent  towns  superb  of  busy  trade, 
And  ports  magnijic  add,  and  stately  ships. 
Innumerous.  Dger.     The  Fleece,  book  L 

[Verona]  can  l>oast  of  possessing  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of 
Boman  magnificence  now  existing;  I  mean  its  amphitheatre,  inferior 
in  size,  but  equal  in  materials  and  in  solidity  to  the  Coliseum. 

Euttace.    Lalg,  vol  i  ch.  ii. 


METAN 


Wd  commonly  find  in  the  ambitious  man  a  superiority  of  parts,  in      MAG« 
tone  measure  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  his  designs.  NIFY. 

Hortleg.     Sermon  4.  voL  i.  p.  70.  — 

MAGNILOQUENCE.  Lat.  magniloquentia.      See  ^J^Si: 
Locution,  ante. 
Greatness  of  speech. 

And  our  author  might  have  seen  how  all  the  sects  ridiciUed  this 
magniloquence  of  Epicurus,  as  inconsistent  with  his  whole  ^stem  ; 
and  proved  by  set  and  legitimate  treatises,  that  a  true  Epicurean 
could  not  live  a  pleasant  life,  much  less  a  virtuous. 

Bent  ley.     Of  Free-thinking,  p.  169. 

MAGNOLIA,  in  Botany,  a  f^nus  of  the  class 
Polyandria,  order  Polygynia,  natural  order  Magnolia, 
Generic  character  :  calyx  five-leaved ;  corolla,  petals  siic 
to  nine  ;  capsule  two-valved,  one-seeded,  enclosed  in  an 
imbricated  pericarp  or  strobilus. 

There  are  about  fourteen  species  of  the  genus  known; 
they  are  mostly  natives  of  America  and  Japan;  the  fine 
foliage  and  large  firagrant  flowers  have  long  caused  them 
to  be  generally  cultivated,  as  they  are  mostly  hardy,  and 
flower  fi-eely  in  shrubberies,  if  not  overshaded. 

MAG-PIE,  \     Minshew  and  Sherwood, — a  Maga- 

Ma'got-pie.  fiapie,  **  Magot-pie  (says  Steevens)  is 
the  original  name  of  the  bird :  magoi  being  the  familiar 
appellation  given  to  pies,  as  we  say  Robin  to  a  Red- 
breast, Tom  to  a  titmouse,  Philip  to  a  sparrow,  &c." 
It  is  not  unusual  to  call  this  bird  also  Madge, 

The  tri\'ial  name  of  the  Corvus  Pica  of  Linnsus. 

Augures,  and  ^Tiderstood  relations  haue. 

By  maggot  pyes,  and  choughes,  and  rookes  brought  forth 

The  secret'st  man  of  blood. 

Shaktpeare,    Macbeth,  foL  142. 

— — —  Or  in  a  shady  tree 

Nine  magpiet  perch'd  lament  their  alter'd  state. 

And  what  tliey  hear,  are  skilful  to  repeat. 

Maynwaring.     Ovid.     Metumorpkotet,  book  v. 

MAHERNIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class 
Monadelphia,  ordtr  Pentandria,  Generic  character: 
caljTi bell-shaped, five-cleft;  corolla,  petals  five, obcordate, 
claws  of  the  petals  not  convolute  ;  base  of  the  filaments 
obcordate,  slightly  cohering ;  anthers  oblong,  acuminate ; 
capsule  five-celled. 

Nine  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 
MAHO'METAN,  or"]      Of  or  pertaining  to  Maho- 
Mahl'metan,  met,  or  to  the  Religion  cstsr- 

Maho'metanism,  blished  by  him. 

Maho'metism,  y     Mahound,  Mahomet,  (says 

Maho'metrv,  Skinner,)  but   I  believe  the 

Maho'metanize,  Fr.  formerly  called  Mahomet, 

Maho'uno.  J  Mahon,  although  the  word  is 

now  disused. 

For  the  sacrifices  which  God  gave  Adam's  sonnes,  were  do 
dumnie  popetrie  or  superstitious  Maltometrie,  but  signos  of  the  tes- 
tament of  God. 

Tyndoll.     Horket,  foL  257.    An  Answer  to  Sir  Thomai  More*9 
Dialoguet. 

So  did  the  squire,  the  whiles  the  carle  did  fret 
And  fume  in  his  disdainefull  mynd  the  more. 
And  oftentimes  by  Turmagant  and  Mahound  swore. 

Spenter.     Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  7, 

My  mighty  Mahound  kinsman,  what  quirk  now  ? 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     Rule  a   Wife  and  have  a   H'ife,  act  iv. 
sc.  1. 

All  of  this  kindred  are  called  Kmyri,  that  is,  Lonls,  doathed  with 
(or  at  least,  wearing  turbants  of)  greene,  which  colour  the  Mahit' 
metant  will  not  sufier  other  men  to  weare. 

Piirchat.     Pilgrimage,  book  iii.  ch.  vL  fol.  302. 

The  Mahomelant  make  it  a  part  of  their  religion  to  propagate 
their  sect  by  the  sword ;  but  yet  still  by  honourable  wars,  newr  by 
villanies  and  secret  murders. 

Bacon,     IVorkt,  vol.  ii.  p.  593.     Charge  againtt  Mr,  Owen, 
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ICAHO.       IniheC«iedM«iM*yrtagopc«  oriiurfrudionsof  PeterGiierm 
^^^Yj    Lorca,  ooocenunff  coouertrng  and  keeping  from  Makoimetuinif,  tie 
*^2r^    *   reheaned  aod  nnited  a  great  part  of  their  8ui)er8titions. 
If  ATTRAT.  Purchat.    Ptigrimage^  book  iii.  du  T.  fiiL  301. 

TAH.  There  is  extant  a  constitution  of  Methodius,  Patxiarka  of  Gonstia- 

tinople,  touching  the  diuersities  of  penances  (according  to  tlie  diuer- 
aitie  of  the  offence)  to  bee  performed  by  such  as  haue  reuolted 
from  ^  fiuth  to  MakumttittM,  JU,    A. 

In  the  Eaft,  where  the  warmth  of  the  climate  makes  cleanliness 
more  inmiediatdy  necessary  than  in  colder  countries,  it  is  made  one 
part  of  theii  religion :  the  Jewish  law,  and  the  Mahometan,  which 


in  fimiTf  thinp  fnfkm  ■fW  it,  ii  illfri  wifli  futhinai,  ifiJiihuM^    XAHO 
and  other  ziteaoCtlitlikfiBttBm.  lOBCAV 

Mr.  Gibbon  cornea  forward  wi&  all  the  rancoor  of  a  renegado»  MAHkA* 
against  Christianity.    Ha  tramples  upon  it  at  firsl,  willi  a  cloven-  .  TAH. 
foot  of  heathenism.    Ha  dungs  upon  it  at  last,  from  Hm  dirty  tail  of  * 
Mahom^anitm, 

ffiUaker.    Review  of  Gibbon' t  Hitiory,  p.  256. 

From  all  those  diflRavential  marks,  I  am  indined  to  suspect  that 
our  old  structures  have  been  newnamed,  and  Makmmeimimed  without 
suffident  proof  of  their  Arabic  origin. 

Swinkmmt.    Spmm,  p.  441.  kt  44. 
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Hindoo  di-      MAHRATTAH,  or  Marhattah,  variously  spelled 
▼inons  of    jjaratlia,  Marastra,  Moratta,  &c.  a  Persian  or  Hindi 
ftePemn-   ^^^p^oQ    ^f  the  Sanskrit  term  Mahdrishtra,  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  Dekan  (f.  e. 
Dakshina)  or  South  Country,  mentioned  in  the  writings 
of  the  HindAs.     The  Provinces  into  which  the  Penin- 
sula was  divided  by  the  Moghuls,  have  been  already 
noticed  in  another  place.     The  more  ancient  and  na- 
tional divisions  of  the  Hindus  may  be  properly  given 
here.     This  part  of  India  is  traversed  from  the  banks 
of  the  Nerbadk  to  Cape  Comorin,  by  a  chain  of  lofty 
mountains    running  parallel   with   the  Western  coast, 
towards  which  there  is  a  more  or  less  abrupt  descent ; 
but  the  Eastern  declivity  of  this  chain  expands  gradu- 
ally into  an    extensive  and  comparatively  level  table- 
land, bounded  in  some  places  by  a  much  lower  chain 
of  hills,   in  others  gradually  descending  into  alluvial 
plains  which  terminate  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.     The 
latter  hills  are  called  the  Eastern,  the  former  the  Western, 
Glints,  or  Defiles,  a  term  properly  signifying  any  break 
or  cleft,  any  thoroughfare,  in  short,  through  a  range  of 
mountains,  and  thence,  by  an  easy  figure,  the  chain  of 
hills  itself.  (Duff,  i.  5.)     It  is  properly  only  the  country 
to  the  East  of  the  higher  G'hdts,  between  the  Nerbadk 
<Hats.         and  Mahd-nadi  rivers  and  Cape  Comorin,  that  is  com- 
prehended by  the  Hindtis  under  the  term  Dak'hin,  or 
Deicanor     Dekan;  and  its  five  leading  divisions,  still  marked  by 
Dukhen.      the  languages  in  a  great  measure  peculiar  to  them,  are, 
DiS^'*^  1.  Dr&vida,  or  Dr&vira,  from  the  Southern  extremity  of 
the  Peninsula  to  the  river  Krishna,  where  the  Tamil 
2.  Camatic.  language  is  vernacular ;  2.  the  Karn&tik,  or  Kam&taka, 
anciently  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  table-land 
between  the  two  ranges  of  hills  South  of  the  B'htma  and 
Krishna,  and  possessing  a  language  bearing  the  same 
3.Telin-       name;  8.  Teling&na,  or  Kalinga,  between  those  rivers 
J[^  ^       on  the  East  and  the  sea  on  the  West,  and  bounded  to 
J*^J®U^^^    the  North  by  And*hra ;  4.  Gdndwdnah,  a  mountainous 
wana,  or       tract,  inhabited  by  uncivilized  Tribes  not  Hindiis,  occu- 
Gundwaua.  pied  the  space   between   Sik&kul   (Cicacole)    and   the 
6.  Moha-      Mah&-nadi ;  5.  Mah&rdshtra  extends  fh)m  Ndndod  to  the 
'^'^  Pdin  Gangk,*  along  the  Sdt-pdra  mountains,  its  Nor- 

thern boundary :  that  river  and  the  Wardd,  as  far  as 
Manik-durga,  are  its  limit  on  the  East :  from  thence  to 
Mahur  it  is  divided  by  the  former  stream  from  Telin- 
gdna,  and  a  waving  line  from  that  point  to  the  G'hdts 
above  G(S^,  separating  it  from  the  last-named  territory 
and   the  Karndtik,  forms  its  Southern  boundary:  the 

*  Mr.  Duff  says  the  Wain  Gangft ;  but  that  river  runs  neariy 
parallel  with  the  Wardd  and  further  Eastward ;  therefore  tbuy 
cannot  both  bt  boundaziea  o£  the  same  tract  of  country. 


mountains  from  G6d  to  Ndnddd  are  its  Western  limit 
The  tract  between  Chdnddr  in  20°  19'  North  and  74^ 
19'  East,  and  Irtir  Mdnjer^  on  the  Krishna,  in  16P  Sb' 
North  and  74°  44' East,  is  that  in  which  the  Mahratta  lan- 
guage is  most  exclusively  spoken,  and  which  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  the  original  Country  of  this  people ; 
but  they  also  predominate  throughout  the  whole  tract 
bearing  their  name  as  defined  above.    The  low-lands, 
between  the  G'hdts  and  the  sea,  are  included  by  the 
Hindu  Astronomers  and  Geographers  in  each  of   the 
adjacent  divisions  respectively,   and  the  predominant 
language,  even  on  the  coast,  is  that  of  the  territory  to 
which  that  section  of  the   low-land  belongs.     But  it 
seems  to  have  been  otherwise  at  some  remote   period. 
For,  without  building  upon  the  mythological  tradition  of 
the  Purdnas,  according  to  which  the  whole  tract  below 
the  G'h&ts  or  Sahyddri  mountains  was  gained  by  the 
retreat  of  the  Ocean  before  the  shaft  of  Parasu-Rdma, 
an  inference  as  to  the  former  separation  of  the  territories  Dirisioni 
above  and  below  the  mountain-barrier,  arises  from  the  *^  *"•■' 
sevenfold  division  of  the  low-lands,  also  current  among 
the  Hindus*    1.  Kerala,  from  the  Pdnydni   river  to  1-KeniL 
Mount  Dilli ;  2.  Tulava,  from  thence  to  DeriyH-Bahi-  2.  Toold 
dur-gar*h ;   3.  G6ha-rdshtra,  from  that  place  to  Sadd-  3.  Gofaau 
siva-gar'h,  or  Cape  Ramas ;  4.  Kdnkan,  Kankan,  or  4.  Cones 
Kampan,  from  that  headland  to  D^ogar'h ;  5.  Kardra,  & 
onward  to  Bancoote ;  (Vana-kdta;)  6.  Vardra,  as  &r  as  ^  Wi 
Bassein ;  (VastSt ;)  and  7.  Barbara,  to  the  river  TaptL  The  7.  Baba 
first  belongs  to  E^dvira ;  the  next  two  to  the  Kamdtik ; 
and  the  remainder  to  the  lower  or  T'hal-Kdnkan,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Kdnkan-g'hit-mafhd, 
or  Kdnkan  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  a  table-land 
in  many  places  very  extensive.     The  low-lands,  which 
vary  in  breadth  from  twenty-five  to  fifly  miles,  far  from 
being  level,  are  in  most  parts  remarkably  nigged  and 
broken,  intersected  by  rivers  and  rivulets  dear  and  rapid 
till  they  reach  the  alluvial  ground  near  the  tea,  where 
they  are  deep  and  muddy.    The  high-lands,  extending 
for  about  five  and  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  from  the 
summit  of  the  chain  along  its  Eastern  declivity,  include 
the  branches  diverging  from  the  central  ridge  and  the 
valleys  which  lie   between   them.     The  scenery  in  the  Scene 
G'hdts  is  everywhere  of    the  most  magnificent   kind. 
Mountains  rising  above  mountains  to  the  height  of  3000 
or  4000   feet,  covered  with  vast  forests,  except  where 
huge  black  masses  of  bare  rock  present  a  surface  on 
which  nothing  can  vegetate,  and  deep  glens  fertilized  by 
streams   rushing  down   from   the   hills   above,  present 
a  diversity  of  picturesque  beauties  rarely  to  be  found 
united,  while  the  whole  is  heightened  by  a  richness  and 
variety  of  tint  and  colouring  which   nothing  but  the 
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UHRAT-  glow  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  the  splendour  of  a  tropical 
TAH.  vegetation  can  give.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  at  the 
close  of  the  rainy  season ;  "  when  the  torrents,"  says 
Captain  Duff,  (i.  6.)  **are  pouring  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  effect  is  greatly  heightened  by  the 
extreme  luxuriance  of  vegetation ;  whilst  gleams  of 
sunshine  reflected  from  the  breaking  masses  of  clouds 
give  a  thousand  evanescent  tints  to  every  hill  they  light 
vpon.  Tempests  and  thunder-storms,  both  at  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  the  South-West  Monsoon,  are 
very  frequent,  and  in  that  region  these  awful  phenomena 
of  Nature  are  in  a  tenfold  degree  tremendous  and  sub- 
lime." 

Few  Countries  are  more  easily  defended.  The  roads 
are  generally  stony  footpaths,  sometimes,  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mountains,  so  precipitous,  that  even  a  led 
horse  can  hardly  keep  his  footing.  Towards  the  sum- 
mit, craggy  peaks  or  bold  and  massive  projections  of  rock 
continually  present  sites  so  difficult  of  approach  as  to 
seem  in  themselves  impregnable.  **  In  many  of  them 
there  arc  springs  of  the  finest  water,  and  in  all  a  supply 
can  be  secured  in  tanks,  or  reservoirs,  during  the  pe- 
riodical rains  from  May  to  October.  Throughout  that 
period  of  the  year,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  troops  to  act 
in  the  G'hut  mat'h4 ;  as,  superadded  to  the  steep, 
ragged,  rocky  hills,  and  the  deep,  winding  dells,  covered 
like  the  mountains  by  high  trees,  or  tangled  with  low, 
impervious  brushwood,  there  is  almost  perpetual  rain ; 
most  of  the  rivulets  are  then  frequently  swollen  into 
impassable  torrents,  and  there  is  a  chilling  damp  in 
the  forests,  exceedingly  insalubrious  to  persons  not 
inured  to  its  influence  ;  in  short,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  there  is  probably  no  stronger  country  in  the  world." 
(Duff,  i.  8.)  The  open  country,  ((/^,)  in  which  the 
mountains  terminate,  gradually  becomes  more  level  to 
the  East,  but  it  is  intersected  by  four  chains  of  hilb, 
running  from  East  to  West,  nearly  parallel  with  the 

^nmdote.  S&t-pdra  range:  1.  the  Ch&nddr  range,  stretching  into  the 
heart  of  Ber^ir ;  2.  the  Ahmed-nagar  hills,  from  Jun&r 
to   B'hir ;  3.  the  range    South   of  Puna ;  and   4.   the 

j^^,^  ^  M&h-dt?(5  (Mahd-d^va)  hills,  to  the  North  of  Satt4r&. 

In  Dew.  "^^  largest  rivers  in  the  Peninsula,  descending  from  the 
Sahy^ri  chain,  traverse  this  country :  the  Nerbodft 
(Ncrbudda)  and  Tapti  nmning  Westward ;  the  G6d6- 
veri,  B*hlma,  and  Krishna  Ea<<tward.  The  valleys 
through  which  the  Gdd&verJ,  called  Ganga  by  the  Mab- 
rattas,  the  B'hima,  and  its  tributaries  the  Nira  and 
Mdn  flow,  are  famous  for  their  breed  of  horses,  termed, 
from  the  place  where  they  were  foaled,  Gang-t'harls, 
BTilm-t'harls,  Nlr-t*haris,  or  M&n-dfesh.  The  climate 
of  this  elevated  tract  is  perhaps  the  most  healthy  in 
India,  and  its  soil  in  the  valleys  and  low-lands  excellent ; 
but  with  respect  to  cultivation  and  produce,  it  is  inferior 
to  many  other  parts  of  that  fertile  region.  The  whole 
area  of  Mahdr&shtra,  throughout  which  the  Mahratta 
hingruage  is  spoken,  measures  about   102,000  square 

^vJituRL  miles,  and  supports  a  population  of  at  least  six  millions. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  is  Hindd,  divided,  nomi- 
nally rather  than  really,  into  the  four  original  classes  of 
Br&hman,  Kshittri,  WaTsh,  and  Shi'idr,  (as  the  Sansknt 
terms  Brdhmana,  Kshattriya,  Va'isya,   and  Sddra  are 

^n™«»      vulgarly  pronounced.)     The  Brdhmans,  who  are  termed 

J™**^  Kdnkani,  or  Deshi,  (Dtsl,)  according  as  they  bebng  to 
famih'es  from  the  low  or  high  lands,  are  divided  into 
eight  classes,  differing  from  each  other  in  some  of  their 
usagTp^^  ixiid  likewise  in  their  general  character  and  ap- 

W^*^  pemiia^.     The  R&j-pdts,  (R&ja-putras,)  though  now 
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a  mixed,  and  therefore,  in  some  degree,  degenerate 
race,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  pure  Kshattriyas.  The 
genuine  Vaisyas  have,  in  like  manner,  become  extinct. 
Of  the  Waniyas,  (or  Baniyds,  whence  our  word  Ba- 
nian,) their  present  representatives,  the  Kdmtls,  who 
are  numerous  in  Telingana,  are  the  least  degenerate. 
The  remaining  castes  of  Baniy&s  in  Maharashtra,  are 
either  Gujjars,  (denominated  from  their  original  Country 
Giijjara  or  Gujar&t,)  Ling&Tts,  or  Jains.  The  two  latter 
belong  to  distinct  sects,  considered  as  heretical  by  the 
Brihmans.  The  flrst  derive  their  name  (Linginkita)  from 
the  Linga  or  Phallus,  which  they  wear  as  their  distinc- 
tive mark,  and,  among  other  peculiarities,  they  disbelieve 
in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul.  The  Jainas,  who  are 
numerous  in  many  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  approach 
more  nearly  in  their  peculiar  tenets  to  the  Budd^hists 
than  to  the  Brdhmans.  {As,  Res,  ix.  2S8.  As.  Trans,  i. 
413, 520.)  Their  sect  probably  retains  the  most  ancient 
form  of  that  doctrine  which  the  Budd^hists  have  difiused 
so  generally  in  Central  and  Eastern  Asia.  The  Lin- 
g&its  are  divided  into  three  classes,  Silwant,  Pancham, 
and  Tirali;  and,  like  the  Jai'ns,  have  Gurus,  or  spiritual 
guides,  styled  Jangams.  The  Mahratta  Siidras  are 
usually  husbandmen,  and  therefore  termed  Kdnbi ;  but 
gddlis,  or  herdsmen,  bear  the  highest  rank.  To  the 
Shankar-jdti,  (Sankara-jdtT,)  or  persons  of  mixed  caste, 
all  tradesmen  and  artificers  belong.  They  form,  as  it 
were,  a  separate  community,  have  their  own  Chiefs, 
styled  Mukaddem,  C^aud'harl,  &c.,  possess  peculiar 
privileges,  and  are  as  jealous  of  any  infringment  of  their 
hereditary  customs  as  Hindis  of  the  purest  origin. 
N&wis,  or  barbers,  from  their  employment  in  shaving 
Br&hmans,  are  the  most  respecteil  of  any  Shankar-jfttls. 
In  the  upper  Kdnkan,  from  J  jn(T  to  Kdlapur,  the 
country  is  divided  into  districts,  called  M&wals,  Khdrds, 
and  Murks ;  they  are  populous,  and  now  well  cultivated. 
To  the  North  of  Jdntr,  the  preN^alence  of  the  predatory 
Tribes  of  B'hlls,  or  B'hills,  and  Kulls,  checks  civiliza- 
tion and  improvement,  so  that  the  valleys  are  not  yet  so 
well  cultivated  as  further  South. 

"  In  MahdrAshtra,"  says  Captain  Duff,  (i.  30.)  "  and 
indeed  throughout  all  the  Country  of  the  Hindus,  next  to 
their  singular  arrangement  into  castes,  the  most  striking 
feature  in  their  polity  is  the  division  of  the  whole 
Country  into  villages,  each  of  which  forms  a  distinct 
community."  A  village  is  termed  Gddm,  (Grdma  in  Sans- 
krit, whence  Gddng,  or  Gdnw,  or  Gdm,  in  different  Hindd 
dialects,)  a  town  Mauzk,  and  a  market  town  Kasbah.* 
Each  township  has  its  boundaries  clearly  defined,  and 
the  name  and  occupant  of  each  field  is  registered.  The 
occupants  are  either  mirds-ddrsj  hereditary  holders,  or 
uptis,  (ji.  e.  strangers,)  tenants  at  will.  The  former 
can  sell  his  fief  (for  such  all  the  landed  estates  seem 
originally  to  have  been)  when  he  pleases,  and  cannot  be 
dispossessed  of  it  so  long  as  he  pays  the  appointed  as- 
sessment. Each  village  has  also  its  complement  of 
public  officers  and  traders ;  viz.  a  Pat^l,  Kulkarni,  and 
Chaugalk,  with  the  twelve  B&lautdT  and  twelve  Alautii. 
The  Patt^l  is  the  headman,  and  the  Chaugalk,  his  as- 
sistant ;  next  in  rank  to  the  Patt^l  is  the  Kulkarni,  or 
Registrar,  who  is  usually  a  Brdhman.  Each  of  these 
officers  is  remunerated   by  lands,  grain,  or  money,  in 

*  The  two  latter,  which  are  Arabic  words,  not  only  muk  the 
Musulm^Q  influence  in  this  Country,  but  suggest  the  inquixy  whether 
the  regulations  here  noticed;  may  not  be  in  fart,  at  leabt|  of  Mmul- 
min  origin. 
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IVmcfaait 


Mhar,  or 

D'hair. 

Mong. 


GOOTOW. 


Bhat 


MAHRAT-  certain  fixed  proportions  ;  and  their  offices,  being  here^ 
TAH.  ditary,  may  be  divided  among  difierent  members  of  the 
same  family,  each  of  whom  has  the  same  title,  but  their 
leader  is  styled  Mukaddam.  The  cultivation  and  pro- 
tection of  the  township  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pat^l,  who  also  settles  disputes ;  and  when  necessary, 
assembles  a  Panchdyet,  or  Jury  of  Five,  by  whose  ar- 
bitration the  cause  is  determined.  In  criminal  cases 
he  can  only  apprehend  the  offender,  and  deliver  him  up  to 
the  superior  magistrates.  The  twelve  {bdrah)  Bdlau- 
tdr  are,  1.  the  carpenter;  2.  the  smith;  3.  the  shoe- 
maker and  leather-dresser;  4.  the  m'hdr,  or  d'h^r,  t.  e,  the 
public  guide,  porter,  groom,  scout,  and  watchman  ;  5. 
the  mdng,  i.  e.  rope,  strap,  and  whip  maker ;  watch- 
man, thief,  assassin,  and  executioner.  These  two  are  of 
very  low  castes.  6.  The  potter;  7.  the  barber;  8.  the 
washer;  9.  the  gurau,  {gurd'h?)  or  trumpeter,  who 
cleans  and  adorns  the  Temple;  10.  the  j(5shi.  (jyauiishi,) 
or  astrologer,  who  casts  nativities,  announces  lucky  and 
unlucky  days,  &c. ;  11.  the  b'hat,  or  bard  ;  12.  the  mii- 
^M^^n""**  ^^^^i  or  Mohammedan  divine  and  lawyer.  A  singular 
orM  la.  Qfjjce  jn  ^  Hindii  community ;  and  another  manifest  in- 
dication of  the  modifications  in  these  institutions  effected 
by  the  Musulm&ns.  The  principal  duties  of  the  mdldnd 
in  many  villages,  where  there  are  no  other  Musulmans, 
are  that  of  a  butcher,  who  kills  sheep  and  goats  for 
sacrifices,  or  for  food,  as  few  Mahrattas  will  eat  meat 
over  which  the  nett  (netrt?}  or  Musulman  prayer 
has  not  been  uttered.  The  twelve  Alaut&i  are,  1.  the 
Bunar,  or  goldsmith;  2.  the  jangam,  or  lingdit  guru; 
3.  the  tailor;  4.  the  k61i,  or  water-carrier,  5.  the 
tardl  or  y^shker,  whose  duties  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  mh&r;  6.  the  gardener;  7.  the  dadri 
gdsdwi,  or  dadr-  (tambourine)  beating  gdswdmi ; 
(ascetic ;)  8.  the  garsi,  or  piper ;  9.  the  rdmusl,  or 
b*hil,  professed  robbers,  employed  as  guards  and  watch- 
men :  the  rami!isi  is  armed  with  a  sword  and  match- 
lock ;  the  b'hil  with  a  bow  and  arrows.  10.  The  UJli, 
or  oilman;  11.  t^mbiili,  or  betel-nut  seller;  12.  the 
g(5ndalli,  or  kettle-drummer. 

The  original  and  proper  term  for  the  Pat^l  is  Grdm- 
&d*hi-kdri,  (i.  e.  the  village  agent,)  and  for  the  Kulkarni, 
Gr&m-lek*hak,  (i.  e.  village  clerk,)  and  they  are  both  em- 
ployed in  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  In  the  Kulkarni*s 
Register,  there  is  first  a  statement  of  all  the  land  in  the 
township ;  then  a  deduction  for  commons,  roads,  the  site 
of  houses,  and  waste  lands;  next  the  arable  and 
alienated  land ;  and  lastly,  that  which  is  liable  to  assess- 
ment. By  an  ordinance  of  the  S&stra,  (Scripture,)  the 
R6jd  can  claim  one-sixth  of  the  produce  ;  but  that  rate 
has  long  been  abandoned,  and  others  substituted  for  it. 
Besides  the  assessment  on  land,  there  are  various  taxes 
but  of  small  amount,  which,  together  with  the  land-rent, 
form  what  is  termed  ja7na*'bandi,  (i.  e,  settlements  of  the 
sum-total.)  The  Customs,  another  source  of  revenue, 
are  differently  collected.  To  most  kasbahs,  fix)m  5  to  25 
villages  are  subordinate,  and  goods  conveyed  from  one 
kasbah  to  another,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  firom  one  village 
to  another  under  the  same  kasbah,  pay  a  transit  duty.  In 
large  towns,  duties  are  sometimes  paid  on  the  removal  of 
D  Wl  ^^^^  from  one  quarter  to  another.  Several  townships 
Dessaee  or  united  together  form  a  District,  over  which  there  are 
Zauiceudar.  always  two  hereditary  officers:  1.  the  Deshmuk'h, (Dha- 
Desk-  muk'ha,)  D6sdi,  or  Zamln-dar;  (i.  c.  land-holder ;)  2.  the 

S'eshuLk  ^*^sh-pandya,  D&h-lek'hak,  or  Kdnungd.  Their  duties 
o/cauoou-  ^^^  similar  to  those  of  the  Patois  and  Kulkarnis,  but  on 
g^,e,  a  larger  scale.     Though  their  services  arc  now  seldom 
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required,  their  allowances,  which  amodttt  to  ftbottt  one-  MAfiliT 
twentieth  of  the  arable  soil,  and  one-twelitkth  of  the     TAa 
revenue,  or  five  per  cent,  are  still  continued.   The  Desh-  ^^v^ 
p&ndya's  emoluments  are  about  one'half  of  those  enjoyed 
by  the  Deshmuk'h.     These  institutions  and  appoint- 
ments, whatever  their  origin  may  hare  been,  lor,  frtm 
the  want  of  old  historical  documents,  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  them  back  to  the  period  of  their  first  establishment^ 
have  always  been  considered,  firom  the  earliest  period  of 
which  any  memorial  remains,  as  emanating  fixm  and 
dependent  on  the  will  <^  the  Sovereign.    Whether  the 
office  of  D6sh-iid'hi-k&r8  were  or  were  not  at  first  here* 
ditary,  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  certain  that 
before  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  many  of  those  officers 
had  made  considerable  advances  towards  independence  ; 
as  is  evident  fi-om  the  titles  of  N&ik,  {Ndyaka^  Master,) 
Polygar,   (Palletyagdr^  feudal  Lord,)  and  RSI,  {Rdjd, 
King,)  which  many  of  them  had  assumed.     It  shoold 
always  be  remembered,  that  all  hereditary  property  m 
termed  by  the  Hindii  law  cr3f//i,  t.  e.  livelihood,  forWirsa. 
which  the  Mahrattas  substitute  the  Arabic  word  waian^  WstG;. 
«.  c.  settlement,  (properly  one's  native  land,)  correspond- 
ing with  the  Persian  term  zemin,  used  in  Hindiustio  Zobca 
Proper,  so  that  watarirddr  and  zemin-ddr  may  be  con- 
sidered as  nearly  synonymous. 

The  Faith  of  the  Brdhmans  is  the  predominant  Reli-  ^^ 
gion  throughout  Mah&rSshtra ;  where  for  more  than  a 
century  it  has  been  the  Faith  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Country.  The  predatory,  unsettled  habits  of  their  Chiefs 
were  unpropitious  to  any  peaceful  pursuits; learning,  there- 
fore, was  no  ordinary  qualification  among  the  Mahrattas* 
nor  were  the  extravagancies  of  the  Brahmanical  doctrine 
anywhere  carried  to  a  greater  excess.  The  number  of 
their  Gods,  exclusive  of  the  sacred  Triad,  Brahmft, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  is  estimated  by  their  gurus  (doctors)  at 
330,000,000 1  To  Brahmk  (the  Creator)  there  is  only 
one  Temple  in  India,  that  at  Pushkar,  near  Ajmir.  To 
Vishnu  and  Mahfir<lt56  (the  preservative  and  destructive 
powers  of  the  Deity)  there  are  everywhere  Temples 
innumerable. 

The  sacred  Poems,  so  much  venerated  by  the  Hindis 
have  been  imitated  and  abridged  by  the  modem  Mah- 
rattas, and  their  incidents  are  firequently  represented  to 
the  people  in  Kat'h&s,  a  sort  of  melodrama  popular  K/:- 
among  all  ranks.  The  Saivas,  or  adherents  of  Mah^  ^  * 
d^.»,  in  preference  to  Vishnu,  have  long  been  the  pre- 
vailing sect  in  this  part  of  India,  of  which  the  existence 
of  the  liingdits  may  be  considered  as  a  striking  proof.  Ur-^ 
Almost  every  individual  and  every  family  have  their 
tutelary  Deities,  {drdd'h,  or  kulswdml,  i.  e.  fiimily  lord, 
protector,  &c.)  B^haird,  (B'hairava,)  36i€bk,  Kia- 
d6\k,  and  B'hawdni,  for  example,  are  usuaDy  the  tute- 
lary (jods  of  the  Mahratta  soldiers.  Spiritual  guides, 
when  hereditary,  are  termed  Upkd-hl&s,  when  chosen  bj-  O^  "* 
an  individual.  Guru ;  and  when  their  sanctity  is  such,  G*.- 
that  they  are  believed  to  have  the  power  of  securing 
or  withholding  divine  blessings,  they  are  styled  SidTui,  ?;  >• 
(saint,)  or  Mahd-purush,  (great  man.)  This  oracular  >^ 
minister  of  a  Mahratta  Chief  is  sometimes  a  Moham-  P*^ 
medan.  Such  is  the  blindness  of  superstition,  and  so 
easily  are  the  different  forms  of  fanaticism  blended  t»ith 
each  other  I  **  All  tlie  natives  of  India,"  says  Captain 
Duff;  (i.  23.)  "  even  the  most  intelligent  of  them,  are 
extremely  superstitious,  and  rely  almost  implicitly  on 
their  astrologers ;  while  nothing  is  too  gross  for  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  multitude.  Reading,  writing,  and  ariih- 
metic  are  all  the  learning  possessed  by  any  except  the 
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Br&hmans,  ftfid  few  even  of  them  tlhderttAnd  the  sacred 
Ton^e.  Those  who  study  the  V^das  (Bkds  or  Wkhds, 
according;  to  the  Mahrattd  pronunciation)  are  styled 
WaMik,  (ydHdiJea,)  when  learned  in  the  six  Sfistras 
they  are  called  Sdstrl,  and  when  acquainted  with  both 
branches  of  learning,  Pandit.  Ascetics,  or  Devotees, 
from  all  castes  are  numerous.  Those  of  the  highest 
class,  who  are  believed  to  be  entirely  freed  from  any 
earthly  desire,  quite  absorbed,  in  short,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Deity,  are  termed  add'hv,  (Saint.)  It 
matters  not  what  their  former  Faith  or  profession  may 
have  been  ;  thus  KahiVy  a  Mohammedan,  T-uka  Rdm,  a 
Banyk,  Kdnhu  Pdtra,  a  dancing-girl,  and  ^  by  conse- 
quence, a  prostitute,  and  ChSka  Mela,  a  d^kkr,  or  high- 
wayman, are  venerated  as  sdd'kus.  The  Siidra  devotees 
are  termed  Gdtdin  (^GSswdmi)  when  Saivas,  and  Bof- 
rdgls  when  VaishnavoB.  In  Mah&r&shtra,  the  former, 
who  are  much  the  most  numerous,  are  distinguished 
by  orange-coloured  clothes,  emblematical  of  the  God 
(Mah&-d^va)  to  whom  they  are  devoted.  Many  ob- 
serve few  of  the  rules  of  their  Order,  while  others  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  severest  penances.  Habituated 
to  privations,  these  ascetics,  supposed  to  be  above  all 
human  laws,  have  at  times  united  in  large  Bodies, 
and  defied  the  power  of  the  Government  to  repress 
their  excesses,  plundering  and  desolating  every  place  in 
which  their  extravagant  demands  were  not  immediately 
granted. 

"  Much  injudicious  praise,"  says  Captain  Duff,  (i.  24.) 
'*  and  still  more  injudicious  censure,  has  been  lavished  on 
the  learning  and  virtue  of  the  Hindus."  "  If  our  Coun- 
trymen," he  adds,  "proceed  to  their  Country  unbiassed 
by  prejudice,  study  their  language,  and  cultivate  their 
acquaintance,  they  will,  after  long  intercourse,  have  many 
kind  recollections  and  feelings  towards  them.  They  may 
often  be  disgusted  with  corruption,  meanness,  and  every 
debasing  passion,  which  observation  and  general  inter- 
course with  mankind  in  all  parts  of  the  world  will  too 
frequently  discover,  but  they  will  soon  perceive  that 
many  of  those  vices  have  originated  in  a  corrupt,  op- 
pressive Government,  and  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
an  absurd  superstition ;  that  the  Hindi!is  really  possess 
many  virtues  and  great  qualities;  and  that  much  of 
what  is  amiable,  in  every  relation  of  lifie,  may  be  found 
amongst  the  natives  of  India."  For  the  topography  of 
Mah&rishtra,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Kha.n- 
DESK,  AuRANGABAD,  Beoer,  Baglana,  Beejapoor,  and 
Dekan. 

In  this  Country,  as  in  the  rest  of  India,  no  records 
of  its  ancient  History  now  remain,  except  what  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  popular  tales  and  the  prophetical 
chapters  of  the  Purdnas,  in  both  of  which  truth  is  so 
disfigured  by  fable,  that  any  attempt  to  discriminate 
them  is  almost  hopeless.  The  peculiar  language,  how- 
ever, of  which  one  dialect  or  other  is  vernacular  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  tract,  affords  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumption, that  Mahirdshtra  once  formed  a  distinct 
territory  under  the  Sovereignty  of  one  Prince  ;  and  it 
appears  to  be  represented  as  such  in  the  Poems  and 
Romances  already  named.  Another  important  hct  is 
also  ascertained  by  this  language,  viz.  that  the  Mah- 
rattds  are  a  genuine  Hindd  race.  Unlike  the  Tamil, 
Karn&taka,  and  Telinga  dialects,  the  Mahdr&shtra  bears 
the  strongest  affinity  in  most  of  its  words,  and  in  all  its 
grammatical  forms  and  constructions,  to  the  Hindi, 
Bengali,  and  other  derivates  from  the  Sanskrit.  Its 
written  character,  termed  Mdr'h,  a  corruption  of  the 
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D^*va-n4garl,  is  believed  to  have  been  brought  from  MAHHA'P 
Sflrfn  (Ceylon)  by  Himftd'ha  Panfha,  who  healed  TAH. 
Viv6fl*mn,  brother  of  R&vau,  King  of  that  Island,  in  the  >-*^v"-^ 
fabulousf  Ages.  (Duff,  i.  42.)  We  have  here,  therefore, 
another  tradition  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis,  which 
points  out  Lank&  (Ceylon)  as  the  route  by  which  civili- 
zation and  learning  made  their  way  into  the  Peninsula ; 
but  there  is  this  difference  between  the  more  Southern 
territories  and  Mah&rftshtra,  that  while  the  languages 
of  the  former  have  only  been  partially  modified  by  the 
influence  of  the  sacred  Tongue,  (the  Sanskrit,)  still  re- 
taining a  copious  supply  of  native  words  and  gramma^ 
tical  forms  wholly  foreign  to  it,  the  latter,  as  before  ob- 
served, is  in  all  its  parts  essentially  the  same  as  its 
parent ;  and,  excepting  among  the  borderers,  admits  of 
few  terms  derived  from  any  other  source. 

Mah&r^htra  was  first  invaded  by  the  MusulmAns 
under 'Alfi-u'd-din  Khiljl  in  the  Xlllth  century,  and  Rdm 
D^  R&(S  Jddaw  (t.  e.  Y&dava)  was  eompelled  to  cede 
Elich-piir,  his  Capital  Di^d-gar'h,  and  all  hb  treasures. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  however,  the   Hindd 
Princes  regained  all  they  had  lost,  except  D^<5-gar'h. 
Tughlik-Sh&h,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century, 
pushed  his  conquests  still  further ;  but  the  distance  of 
the  Court,  the  disaffection  of  his  subjects,  and  invasions 
from  the  North,  prevented  him  fi*om  watching  the 
movements  of  the  Hindd  Princes  in  the  Peninsula,  who 
did  not  fail  to  profit  by  his  disasters.     His  removal  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Dihli  vo  D^d-gar'h,  then  first  named 
Dadlet-6b&d, '  (abode  of  Empire,)  served   only  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  foes.     The  turbulence  of  his 
subjects,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Peninsular  Chiefs, 
mutually  conspired  to  the  subveruon  of  his  power, 
and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bahmeni  dynasty  Bhamono- 
on  the  throne  of  Dadlet^ib&d,  in  a.  d.   1347.      Of  nees. 
Upper  and  Lower  Kdnkan,  a  considerable  portion  was 
not  conquered  by  the  Musulm&ns  till  about  a  century 
afterwards  ;  and  that,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Mahdrtehtra, 
seems  to  have  been  then  governed  by  independent  P&l- 
leyg&rs,  or  feudal  Chiefs,  whose  dissentions  and  internal 
warfare  coul<i^  not  but  facilitate  the  progress  of  the 
Mohammedan  arms.     Mohammed-Shdh's  division  of 
his  territories  into  the  four  separate  Governments  of 
Kalbergah,   Dadletrdb&d,  Telingdnah,  and  Berdr,*WB8 
probably  the  first  step  to  the  independence  of  the  Vice- 
roys, and  their  establishment  of  rival  Kingdoms.     In 
A.  D.  1489,  Yusuf  *A'dil  Kh6n  Sdwl,  Governor  of  Bfj^ 
pur,  assumed  the  title  of  Sultdn,  and  was  the  first 
Prince  of  the  *A*diUhdhi  dynasty,  called  Hidalcam  by  Adit 
the  Portuguese  Historians.     It  terminated  in  the  con-  ^jjf«*^  *' 
quest  of  Bijd-pdr  by  Adreng-z^b's  armies,   in  1696,  ^^g,^ 
having  existed  for  nearly  200  years.     McUk  Ahmed 
Bahri,   who  was  deputy  to  his  father,    the  Nizdmu- 
1-mulk,  Viceroy  of  Telingdnah,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Nizdm^hdhi,    or    Bahrl  dynasty,   which    reigned  ^^  ^{^^ 
Ahmed-nagar,  till  Dadlet-db6d  was  surrendered  in  1634.  *^^     • 
The  Kutbshdhis,  Sovereigns  of  Telingdnah,  who  held  ^^J^; 
their  court  at  Golkondah,  close  to  which  Hatderdhdd 
has  since  risen,  continued  from  a.  d.  1512  to  1690,  not 
quite  180  years.     Fat-hu-llah  'Ornddu-l-mulk,  Viceroy 
of  Berdr,  established  the  'OmddshdhU  in  15^0,  but  his  ™^  . 
dynasty  was   subverted    by   MurtezJi    Nizdm-Shih    in 
1574,  having  continued  for  little  more  than  half  a  «mi-  ^^^^^ 
hiry.     The  BerldshdhU,  established  at  ^**'7,^'*1*"^^'  «hahe«iu 
bergah  in  1518,  were  ruined  by  the  taking  of  ttietonxiet 
dty  in   1570.    The  Soverei^a  of  Bli&-PYl^^  ^timed- 
naiar,  and  Golkondah,^ut\\y  subjected  Oieir  we^li^et 
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MAWStAT'  BeighbouTB,  and  though  they  were  themselves  finally 
^^^^     reduced  by  the  Moghul  Emperor,  their  long  independ- 
ence and  internal  wars,  together  with  the  jealousy  of 
the  Court  of  Dihli,  materially  contributed  to  foster  the 
rising  power  of  the  Hindis,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Jtfahrstths,  first  aided,  and  ultimately  subdued,  most  of 
the  Musufandn  Princes  in  the  Dekan,  and,  for  a  time, 
fceld  the  Great  Moghul  himself  in  captivity.    The  learn- 
ing and  industry  of  the  Mahrattli  Br&hmans  recom- 
mended them  to  their  Mohammedan  rulers ;  and,  about 
1529,  K&vei  S^na  was  appointed  his  Pcishw^  or  Prime 
Minister,   by  Buph^n  Niz&m-Sh&h.    In   1555,    their 
language  was  substituted  for  Persian,  in   the  public 
necounts.     The  troops  employed  by  the  Princes  of  this 
dynasty,  were  for  the  most  part  Mahratt^,    whose 
Chiefs  held  large  feudal  tenures  on  condition  of  furnish- 
ing a  stipulated  quota  of  n^n  and  horses  when  required. 
The  B'hdnslte  or  Fhdnsl&is,  one  of  the  most  distin^ 
guished  Mahrattii  £uniUes,  were  invested  with  such  fiefe 
under  the  Niz6m«h6hi  Sultans  of  Ahmed-nagar.  They 
resided  generally  at  Verdi  or  El<ir6,  near  Dadlet^dd ; 
and  M&l6-ji,  son  of  B4b-ji,  whoentered  the  service  of  Mur- 
ieah  Niz^m-Shfrh,  in  a.  o.  1577,  was  the  &ther  of  Sh&h-ji, 
founder  of  the  Empire  which,  in  modern  times,  has 
given  the  Mahrattd  name  so  distinguished  a  plaee  in  the 
History  of  India.     In  vain  did  Mdld«ji  and  his  wife 
Dipk  B&L,  sister    df   Jag-p&l,   another  distinguished 
Mahratti  Chieftain,  invoke  their  tutelary  Deities,  Shew 
(Siva)   and    B'havinl,   to  grant  them  an   heir;    no 
offspring  arose  from  their  union  till  the  far-fiimed  Phr 
(Saint)  of  Ahmed-nagar,  Sh6h  Sherif,  offered  up  his 
prayers  to  heaven ;  and  in  gratitude  for  his  pious  aid, 
the  two  sons  to  whom  Dipi  B&'i  successively  ga^e  birth, 
were  named  Sh&h-jl  and  Shertf-ji,*  in  honour  of  the 
Saint.  M&ld-ji  was  an  active  SiUh-dar,t  much  noticed  by 
his  patron  J4daw  Rad,   one   of  the   most  powerful 
Mahrattli  Chieflains  under  the  Sultan  of  Ahmed-nagar. 
Shih-ji,  at  the  Hull,  (or  feast  of  the  Vernal  Equinox,) 
in  1599,  when  only  five  years   old,   was  favourably 
noticed  by  J&daw  R^,  who,  seeing  him  at  play  with 
one  of  his  daughters  nearly  of  the  same  age,  incautiously 
asked  whether  she  would  have  him  for  her  husband. 
M&ld-ji  eagerly  claimed  the  ratification  of  this  engage- 
ment, which  was  peremptorily  refused  on  the  plea  of  h^ 
inferiority  in  rank.     He  retired  in  apparent  disgust,  and 
soon,  by  the  miraculous  direction  Of  B'hav4n(,  discovered 
a  treasure,  (probably  obtained  by  robbery,)  which  enabled 
faim  to  pave  the  way  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  prophecy, 
that  "  one  of  his  family  should  become  a  King,  whose 
leign  would  form  au  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Maha- 
nishtra,  and  whose  children  should  sit  on  the  throne 
for  twenty-seven  generations."     M&l<5-ji's  wealth  and 
piety  in  founding  of  tanks,  temples,  &c.  soon  established 
his  fame  and  popularity.     He  obtained  the  command  of 
5000  horse  with  the  title  of  M&ld-jl  R^j^  Bhonsliu,  and 
certain  forts  and  fie&  (one  of  which  was  Piinli)  as 


*  /<  is  a  lla1inlt&  and  Hindi  paitide,  indicative  of  respect, 
lignifyinff  **  Hail  I"  and  equivalent  to  ''  Sir."  It  is,  perhaps, 
derived  iromj«,  '<  victory,  success,  prosperity,"  &c.  By  the  Mah- 
ratt&s,  it  is  commonly  appended  to  names  and  titles,  as  we  say 
Hr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Editor,  Ste, 

JSilihdir,  SiUh.d&r,  or  Bil6h-d&r,  sivnifies  "  an  armed  tnaa," 
is  the  term  vulgarly  pronounced  Seiiktir  by  the  Turks.  Among 
the  Mahrattlui  it  is  restricted  to  a  soldier  who  provides  Kis  own  horse 
and  accoutrements,  (Duif,  i.  75.)  and  is,  therefore,  a  man  of  some 
substance :  among  the  Turks  it  was  till  lately  appUed  to  a  particttlar 
and  distinguished  corps  of  oavaby. 


appendages.     The  proposal  for  his  scm's  marriage  was,  WiSkC 
therefore,  no  longer  rejected  with  scorn  by  Jddaw ;  but     TAH. 
Sh&h-ji  and  Jlji  Bai  were,  in  a.  d.  1504,  united  with  ^«-yW 
great  pomp,  in  presence  of  the  Nizim-shihi  Sult4n  and 
his  Court. 

The  rivalry  then  ^sting  between  the  Mohammedan 
Princes  in  the  Dekan,  was  favourable  to  the  ambitious 
projects  of  the  MoghuL  Akber  had  got  possession  of 
Khand6sh  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Nizam- 
sh^hi  territories,  before  his  death  in  a.  o.  1605 :  but  the 
abilities  of  Malik  'Amber,  the  able  Minister  of  Murtezk 
Kiz&m-Sh6h,  for  several  years  stemmed  the  torrent,  and 
checked  the  progress  of  the  Moghuls  Southwards.  In 
these  wars  Shdh-ji  distinguished  himself;  and  in  a.  d* 
1629,  he  repaired  to  the  Court  at  Agrah,  where  he  vas 
fiivourably  received,  confirmed  in  his  jdngir  (fief^) 
invested  with  larger  domains  and  the  command  of  500O 
horse,  while  various  inferior  distinctions  were  conferred 
on  different  members  of  his  family.  In  a.  d.  1632, 
Shah-ji,  disgusted  with  the  faithlessness  of  the  Court  of 
SiblL  which  had,  without  any  cause  of  displeasure, 
transferred  some  of  the  districts  before  settled  on  him  to 
PaUh  £.h4n,  the  tr^torous  minister  of  Murtez^  Niz&m- 
Sh4h,  privately  entered  into  the  service  of  Mnhaimned 
'A^dU  Shkh,  then  much  pressed  by  theMqghuls.  Afler 
the  &11  of  Daulet4b4d,  in  A.  n.  1684,  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Niz&m-shkhl  Sovereign  in  Gw&liy4r,  Shib-jl 
proclaimed  another  Prince  successor  to  the  throne, 
appointed  himself  Regent,  and  contrivedto  get  possession 
of  a  large  part  of  his  master's  dominions.  The  powerful 
force  sent  by  the  Emperor  into  the  Dekan,  the  successes 
of  the  Moghuls  against  the*  A'dil-sh^i  troops,;tbe  capture 
and  imprisonment  of  the  child  who  had  been  placed  on 
the  throne  of  Ahmed-nagar,  and,  above  all,  the  treaty 
made  by  the  Sult4n  of  Bijd-pur,  Mohammed' A^dil  Shah, 
with  Sh&h  Jeh4n,  by  which  the  pardon  of  Sh&b-ji  was 
guaranteed  on  condition  of  his  giving  up  his  fi»ts  and 
artillery,  were  so  many  irresistible  motives  for  bis  com 
plying  with  that  requisition,  to  which,  however,  he  did 
not  consent,  till  almost  all  bis  forts  had  surrendered  to 
the  enemy ;  when,  in  a.  d.  1637,  his  potion  for  pardon 
and  readmission  into  the  Emperor's  service,  was  answered 
by  a  license  to  enter  into  that  of  Mohammed  *AVlil 
Sh^. 

He  immediately  obtained  a  fresh  grant  of  the  ja^ 
of  Pdn&  and  S<Sp6,  soon  became  a  favourite  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mor4ri  Pant'h,  received  lar^  j^-girs  ia 
Kerdr,   and    the   newly  conquered   territories    in  the 
Karn&tik,  and  accompanied,  as  second  in  command,  the 
expedition  against  that  Country.     By  Jijl  Bai,  his  first 
wife,    he   had  two   sons,    Samb'h&-jl   and   Sh^wi^u  ^*= ''"■ 
(Siva-jl.)     The  latter  was  born  in  the  Fort  of  SivanferL  ^^  ^^ 
(Sh^nerl,)  near  Junir,  in  May  a.  d.  1627.  and,  not      ^ . 
being  a  favourite  with  his  fiither,  passed  his  chiklbood     ^^ 
entirely  with   his  mother,  who  lived  apart  from  her 
husband,  having  taken  offence  at  his  marriage,  in  a.  n. 
1630,  to  a  second  wife,   Ti!ik&  Bii,  of  the  M<Shitei 
family.     In  a.  d.  1636,  Siv4-ji  was  married  to  Sahyi 
B4i,  daughter  of  Nimb^kar,  the  Chief  of  Phaltan,  afler 
which  he  resided  with  his  mother  at  Pdnfc,  his  father 
being  employed  in    the    Karn&tik.     Under  D4d3-jl 
k(Sn-d^d,  his  father's  managing  Br&hman,  Sivi-ji  was 
educated  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  deemed 
fitting  for  a  Chieftain.     In  archery,  the  use  of  arras, 
horsemanship,  the  rules  of    caste,   mythcdogical  tales 
and  poems,  kat'bis  or  dramatic  exhibitions,  he  was  soon 
an  adept.     When  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  heassocmlAl 
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IIAHRAT>  Willi  ymithfl  of  IfcwlMa  haUla,  and  tdhcd  of  maUiiB  who  bestovad  it.     T&e  iniquitous  wu  toon  afterwardt  liAHBAX* 

TAH.     himseiP  independent.     WhMi  cM«r,  and  intnutsdwiUi  wafed  agnirat  BiJ<i-plir  by  die  Moghul,  the  depoutioa  ^  "^^^ 

v^V^**  tbe  mnnagHDeat  of  aome  of  his  ftthar's  butdai  he  mads  of  Sh&h-J«h<D,  in  A.  d.  1658,  and  the  ambitious  views  ■•  ''' 
himself  popular  with  Iha  Mfcwals,  or  biMbandmen,  and  of  Ji.'6jvng-i£b,  were  iaTourable  (o  the  projects  of  Sivi-jt, 
with  other  neigibbours  of  a  higher  class ;  nor  waa  it  whom  the  latter  found  au  useful  auxiliary ;  he  wa& 
quite  certain  that  he  had  no  participation  in  tbe  profits  therefore  not  only  confirmed  in  hi*  actual  usurpations. 
ofthemarBader8whoway4ald  tr&velierein  thenunmlain  but  aathorized  to  increase  his  territory  by  attacking 
defiles.  With  the  intricate  paths  and  strong  podtiona  DkbuL  In  a.  d.  165S,  the  Biji-pi!ir  Goveinment,  having 
of  his  native  mountains  he  w«b  thoroughly  acquauited,  made  peace  with  the  Moghul,  made  ample  preparations 
and  the  possession  of  one  of  the  hill-foTts  had  long  been  to  subdue  Siv6-jl,  whose  designs  were  now  but  too  ma- 
tin great  ohjeet  of  his  ambition,  when  in  k.  n.  1C46,  by  nifeet:  but  AJzal-Kh&n,  Conunaader  of  the  BIj&-pur 
tile  aid  of  some  favourite  Mftwall  Cbie6,)ie  previiledoB  fi)Toe,  was  decoyed  into  a  conference  with  him,  and  then 
the  Kil'ah-dbr  (Castellan)  of  TunA,  an  almost  inacees-  murdeired  by  his  own  hand,  with  a  union  of  craft  and 
Bible  place  near  the  source  of  tbe  Niii,  to  give  it  up  to  oool  determination  not  easily  to  be  paralleled  even  in  the 
him.  Tbe  supineness  of' the  Gourmand  perhaps  lus  annals  of  Indian  villainy.  Yet  he  treated  his  prisoners 
tempting  ofl^  of  a  higher  rent,  prevented  any  seriona  with  huroauity,  and  dismissed  with  valuable  presents,  as. 
notice  of  this  transaction  Ihom  being  taken  tor  seveml  oiwks  of  his  esteem,  the  most  distinguished  of  his  coun- 
years.  In  tbe- mean  time  Shiwir^  strengthened  his  trymen  wbordiisedto  join  him.  He  soon  ailerwacds  ob- 
ibrtificationa,  built  Rgj-gar'h  on  a  nel^bouring  emi-  tained  by  bribery,  Paw&n.gaj-'h  and  Pan&l^  the  strong- 
nence,  protested  that  it  waa  all  done  for  tbe  SultAn's  est  forts  in  that  part  of  the  'A'dil-eh&hi  dominions.  He 
benefit,  took  charge  of  his  fitther's  j&-gir  on  the  death  lost  the  latter,  however,  not  long  afterwards,  having, 
of  Dad(i-jl  his  guardian,  and  ended  by  telBug  his  parent  sacnped  &om  it  with  difficulty  when  closely  invested  by 
that  the  produce  of  his  estate  was  too  small  to  yield  any  the  enemy.  To  compensate  fiir  these  and  other  losses 
rent.  He  soon  afierwards  suceeeded  in  getting  posses-  be  scrnpted  not  to  attack  and  seise  the  fiefs  of  some 
sion  of  Chhkan,  one  of  bis  father's  strongest  forts,  and  Hahrottfa  Palelyagire,  aod  then,  for  the  sake  of  reco- 
in  bribing  the  Mohammedan  Kil'ah-dar  to  give  up  vering  the  goodwill  of  the  Hindlis,  he  erected  a  Temple 
Kdndfioei^  the  second  fortress  in  tbe  SultAn  of  Blja-  to  B'hav4nt  in  his  fortress  of  Pertibgar'h,  and  aspired, 
pdr's  doniinions,  and  one  of  tiie  only  two  never  in-  by  a  rigid  observance  of  religious  rites,  to  a  reputation 
trusted  merely  to  aJlt^tr~d&r.  (Dnff,  i.  U7.)  86pi,  for  extraordinary  sanctity.  AJ>out  this  time  (a.  n.  1662) 
the  only  remaining  BtTang-.hold  in  his  fiuherfs  tenure,  a  truce  was  made  with  him  by  the  Court  of  Bij^piir, 
he  seized  by  a  coup-de-main,  dismissing  his  lather  a  probably  through  tbe  secret  mediation  of  his  father, 
brother-in-law,  who  held  it,  to  join  him  in  the  Kam&tik.  Shfih-ji,  who  visited  him  with  the  SulUn's  consent,  was 
By  a  very  artful  stratagem  he  conliived,  about  the  same  received  with  the  greatest  distinction,  and  returned,  after 
time,  to  make  himself  master  of  F&rand'hm-,  the  other  spending  some  weeks  with  him,  the  bearer  of  presents  fop 
fortress,  never  intrusted  to  a  J&-gtr-dAr;  and  thns,  'Ali'A'dil  ShAh.  "On  bearing  of  his  father's  approach, 
widiout  stir  or  bloodriied,  did  he  make  himself  master  Sivi-jl,  according  to  the  Mahrattk  notions  of  filial  ro- 
of an  extensive  tract,  and  the  strongest  Ibrtrcsaes  in  the  spect,  went  several  miles  to  meet  him,  dismounted  from 
whole  country.  K^nddneh,  which  he  made  his  reai-  bis  hone,  and  sauted  him  with  the  obeisance  due  by  a 
dence,  he  denominated  Sing'h-gar'h,  t.  e.  the  lion's  servant  to  his  Sovei*eign,  insisted  on  walking  by  the 
den;  an  expressive  name  justly  applied  to  a  post  into  side  of  his  palanquin,  and  would  not  sit  down  in  his 
which  he  had  stolen  almost  imperceptibly,  and  from  presence  until  repeatedly  commanded,"  Yet  this  waa 
which  he  could  at  onoe  spring  ont  upon  his  pray  nn-  the  eon  who  had  built  his  finlune  on  the  seisure  of  his 
awares.  father's  property,  had  utterly  disregarded  his  injunctions. 
Thus  atnngdwned,  Slvi^Ji  beeame  more  daring,  seiied  and  exposed  bim,  by  persevering  in  rebellion  against 
a  large  treasure  on  its  way  to  the  Court,  possessed  him-  their  eommou  Sovereign,  to  the  risk  of  a  most  cruel  and 
self  of  no  less  than  ten  forts,  including  the  strong  post  of  lingering  death  !  It  was  at  this  period  that  Siv4-ji  built 
R&Tri,  and  soon  afferwards  conquered  the  Provinoe  of  the  forts  of  M&lwin  and  lUiri,  the  latter  of  which  ho 
KfilT&n.  His  father  Sh&h-jt  was  then  seiied  by  order  soon  afterwards  made  his  place  of  residence,  calling  it, 
4^  the  Sultan  of  BIjA-pIir,  and  immured  in  a  dun-  for  that  reasons  Rfij-gar'h ;  (royal  fort ;}  he  also  took 
geon,  on  suspicion  of  being  an  accemplice  in  bis  re-  great  pains  to  form  a  large  fleet,  fixing  on  Kol&bah, 
bellion.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  in  order  to  obtain  twenty  miles  South  of  Bombay,  as  his  principal  naval 
his  fiither's  release,  he  made  some  secret  proposals  to  station.  He  now,  when  only  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
Sh&h.Jeh&n,  whose  territories  be  had  carefiilly  abstained  possessed  the  whole  coast  from  K&liyin  to  Gd&,  a  diB> 
frmn  Invading.  A  mansab,  or  eommand  of  hOOO  home,  tsnce  of  about  250  miles,  together  with  the  Upper 
and  the  release  of  his  father  were  the  fiuits  of  this  no-  Country  {ICbnkan  g'hdt  mafkit')  from  the  B'him&  to 
gotiaUon.  In  a.  d.  1668.  diaturbaaoes  in  tbe  Kam^tik  the  W&mi,  an  extent  of  about  160  miles,  but  not  ex- 
diverted' the  attention  of  the  Sult&n  from  the  proceeding*  ceeding  100  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth.  With  this 
of  Siv&~ji,  iriiich  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  prosecuting  territory  he  contrived  to  maintain  an  army  of  50,000  foot 
his  ambitious  designs.  One  fort  fell  after  aniriber,  and  and  7000  hone,  and  his  truce  with  Bij^pfir  left  bim 
either  by  main  force  or  treachery  he  quickly  got  puwte.  at  leisure  to  turn  his  force  against  the  Musulmins.  In 
sion  of  the  districts  which  he  coveted,  uid  rid  bimselfof  *.  d.  1664,  he  surprised  Sunt,  and  plundered  it  delibe- 
the  opponents  who  stood  most  in  bis  wny.  £i  a.  d.  talely,  oarrying  off  his  spoils  to  IUL«iLr'h  without  moles 
1656,  he  erected  a  new  fort,  Pert&b  (PrUip)  gar'h,  ob  a  lation.  The  geoenNU  aid  then  aftbided  to  the  distressed 
Ifrfly  eminence  near  the  sourca  of  the  Krishna,  to  securt  inhabitants  by  the  English  Factory,  obtained  for  them  a  shttiee' 
his  new  possessions,  and  gave  his  Prime  Minister  the  perpetual  exemption  fiom  a  part  of  the  duties  previously  ^^ 

(wa.      title  of  Pfehwi,  (i.  e.  leader,  guide,  and  thenix  GBWial,)  levied.     On  his  return,  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his      a.  d.^ 

a  title  which  sabsequandy  edipaed  that  of  the  Sovereign  &ther,  Shih-ji,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  while  hunting,      1664. 
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MABRXT'  As  so6n  as  the  funeral  rit^  Wftlr^  b^er,  Siy&-ji  assumed 
^?L  ^  the  title  of  R&j4,  and  dlriick  coin  in  his  own  name.  His 
continual  depredations,  and  especially  the  attacks  of  his 
fleet  on  ships  tarrying  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  at  length 
roused  the  indignation  of  Adreng-z^b,  and  two  powerfbl 
leaders,  R^jd  Jay  Sing'h  and  Dil^r  Kh&n,  were  sent 
against  him  with  an  overpowering  force.  His  principal 
forts  were  invested,  and  discouraged,  probably  more  by 
superstition  than  by  a  consciousness  of  being  unable  to 
defend  himself,  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  Jay 
Sing'h,  and  sued  for  pardon  and  peace,  voluntarily  sur- 
rendering his  fortresses  to  the  Emperor.  He  stipulated 
only  for  the  possession  of  twelve  forts  and  the  territory 
annexed  to  them,  which  produced  a  revenue  of  one  lak 
of  pagodas,  (.^34,000,)  as  a  j^ir  or  fief,  held  under 
the  Emperor.  His  son  Samb'h&-ji,  then  seven  years 
old,  was  to  have  a  mansab  (command)  of  5000  horse  ; 
and  he  particularly  desired  to  be  intrusted  with  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  (ChaAt'h  and  Ser-d&hmuk'hl)  of  cer- 
tain districts  above  the  G'h&ts,  belonging  to  Bij&-pur,  and 
estimated  at  five  laks  of  pagodas  {JBitOfiOO)  annually, 
on  condition  of  a  p^sh-kash,  or  tribute  of  forty  laks,  to 
be  paid  by  annual  instalments  of  three  laks.  (^102,000.) 
Aureng-z(:b  acceded  to  these  proposals  ;  Siv4-ji  then 
joined  his  army,  and  distinguished  himself  in  several  en- 
gagements with  the  troops  of  Bfj^pur.  He  soon  afler- 
wiuds  repaired  to  Dihli,  (in  A.  d.  1666,)  accompanied 
by  Samb'ha-ji ;  but  being  slighted  by  the  Emperor,  and 
not  concealing  his  displeasure,  was  treated  as  a  prisoner 
at  large,  till  partly  by  the  connivance  of  Rdm  Sing'h,  in 
whose  custody  he  was  placed,  and  partly  by  his  own 
consummate  crafl,  he  contrived,  together  with  his  son,  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  their  guards  ;  and  being  conveyed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  sentinels,  concealed  in  large  bas- 
kets, and  having  a  horse  ready  in  the  suburbs  to  carry 
them  to  a  distance  without  delay,  he  and  his  party 
all  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  Gds&Ins,  (devotees,)  tra- 
velling by  circuitous  routes,  and  visiting  various  places 
of  pilgrimage.  He  reached  R4i-gar*h,  still  wearing  his 
disguise,  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  after  an  absence 
of  nine  months. 

Sultdn  Mohammed  Mo'azzem  was  soon  afterwards 
appointed  Viceroy  of  the  Dekan,  and  accompanied  by 
Jeswant  Sing'h,  with  whom  Siva-ji  had  become  ac- 
quainted at  Dihli,  and  he  soon  obtained,  probably  by 
their  recommendation,  a  confirmation  of  his  title  of 
R&jd,  with  an  augmentation  of  his  territory  in  Mah£[- 
rdshtra,  and  a  new  jd-gir  in  Berar.  He  not  long 
afterwards  (in  a.  d.  1668)  induced  the  Sult&ns  of 
Bijd-ptir  and  Grolkondah  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute 
of  three  and  five  laks  of  rupees,  {£SOfiOO  andi&50,000,) 
m  lieu  of  the  assessments  which  he  was  empowered 
to  levy.  In  that  and  the  following  year,  the  most 
inactive  of  his  life,  he  was  diligently  employed  in  com- 
pleting those  regulations  which  he  had  gradually 
formed  for  the  internal  government  of  his  territories. 
The  foundation  of  his  power  was  his  infantry ;  it  con- 
sisted of  md waifs  raised  in  the  high-lands,  and  h^tkaris 
in  the  low-lands.  Short  drawers,  a  narrow  band  girt 
tightly  round  the  loins,  and  a  turban,  formed  all  their 
clothing ;  a  sword,  shield,  and  matchlock,  or  a  bow  and 
arrows,  were  their  arms  ;  ammunition  was  provided  by 
the  Government.  The  h^tkaris  were  excellent  marks- 
men, the  m&walls  superior  in  close  combat,  and  both 
unequalled  in  scaling  precipices.  They  were  ranked 
in  bodies  of  10  men,  commanded  by  a  Ndik;  50 
by  a  Hay&l-dfir ;  100  by  a  Jumlah-dar ;  1000  by  an 
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Ek-hazdri ;  5000  by  ATan<:h-ha2&r< ;  to  whom  the  next  HAHUl 
in  command  was  the  Ser-ndbet,  or  Commander-in-chief.      TAE 
The  cavalry  consisted  of  B&r-girs,  (t.  e.  burden-bearers,) 
Whose  boMes  were  supplied  by  the  Sute,  and  Sil&h- 
ddrs,  (arm-bearers,)  who  provided  their  horses  them- 
selves.   The  F&g&h,  or  body-guard,  was  a  corps  of  Bdr- 
girs,  mounted  and  equipped  entirely  by  the  State ;  and 
a  portion  of  them,  distributed  among  the  other  tro<^», 
served  as  a  check  to  disaffection  or  embezzlement,  and 
enabled  Siv&-ji  to  acquire  a  most  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  habits  of  every  individual.    The 
Mahrattfts  are  good  horsemen,  and  very  dexterous  in 
the  use  of  the  spear,  their  great  national  weapon^ 
Twenty-five  horse-soldiers  were  commanded  by  a  Havil- 
d&r,  125  by  a  Jumlah-d6r ;  five  jumlehs,  (companies,)  or 
625,  by  a  Sdbah-dbr;  ten  Siibahs  (called  5000,  but 
mustering  6250)  by  a  Panch-hazfiri ;  uid  each  of  these 
corps  had  a  Bhlhman  as  Mazimd&r,  (Majmd'ah-d4r,) 
or  Auditor  of  Accounts,  and  a  Parvd,  (Prab'hu,  t.  e. 
President,)  as  A'min,  or  Accountant    The  cavalry  had 
also  a  separate  Ser-ndbet  or  Commander-in-chief;   and 
each  corps  had  its  appointed  intelligencers,  avowed  and 
secret  spies.    Every  man  on  enl^ting  brought  some 
one  as  security  for  his  conduct ;  and  a  large  part  of 
the  infantry  received,  as  a  regular  pay,  from  one  to 
three  pagodas  (from  7  to  20  shillings)  a  month.     The 
B&r-glrs  had  fhnn  two  to  five  pagodas,  (14   to  35 
shillings,)  and  a  Sil&h-d&r  from  six  to  twelve  pago- 
das  (42  to    114   shillings)   monthly;    a  Jumlabdir 
(Captain)  in  the  infantry  had  seven  pagodas  (49  shil- 
lings) a  month;  in  the  cavalry  20;   (£7  i)  a  Subah- 
d^r  (Major)  of  cavalry,  50  pagodas  (^17.  10«.)  and  a 
palanquin ;  a  Panch-haz&ri  (Colonel)  received  200  pa- 
godas,  (^0,)  a  palanquin  and  parasol,    (dfi<Uhg(r, 
t.  e.  sun-catcher.)     Plunder  was  public  property,  and 
as  such  delivered  up  at  the  derb&r,  or  public  audience, 
where  the  captors  were  rewarded  according  to  their 
success.     *'  To  plunder  the  enemy,"  in  the  Mahratta 
phraseology,  signifies  "  to  conquer  him ;"  so  jusdy  ha?e 
that  people  been  denominated  ghanlm,  or  *'  plundereis," 
by  the  Musulm&ns  in  Hind^ist&n.     While  in  the  field, 
during  the  dry  season,  the  horse-soldiers  were  quartered 
on  the  enemy:  during  the  rains  they  were  stationed 
near  pastures  where  grass  had  been  stacked,  and  grain 
laid  up  in  store  for  their  subsistence,  by  tenants  ta 
the   State,  who  held  their  lands  rent-f^  on  oonditioa 
of  making  such  provision.    At  the  general  muster  hdd 
during  the  Deserk,  (an  annual  festival,)  an  inventory  of 
each  soldier's  effects  was  taken ;  any  loss  diily  pimd 
was  made  good  by  the  Government ;  but  any  plunder 
detained,  or  other  property  not  clearly  accounted  fiv, 
was  carried  to  the  public  account,  and  deducted  firom 
the  soldier's  arrears  of  pay.     Cows,  husbandmen,  and 
women  were  never  allowed  to  be  seized  or  injured,  nor 
were  any  men,  but  such  as  could  pay  a  good  ransom, 
made  prisoners.     No  soldier  was  suffered  to  carry  & 
woman  with  him  while  in  the  field  on  pain  of  deatiu 
Recompenses  and  punishments  were  immediately  and 
jusdy  awaided.     A  strict  discipline  was  maintained, 
especially  in  the  forts,  where  every  thing  was  reguUicd 
with  the  greatest  precision  and  economy ;  each  depart- 
ment being  well  provided  with  officers  of  difierent  de- 
grees, furnished  with  minute  rules  for  their  guidanee* 
fi-om  which  no  deviation  was  allowed.     The  Rimuses, 
Mh&rs,  and  M&ngs,  employed  in  the  outposts,  braugbC 
intelligence,  watched  the  paths,  misled  inquirers,  and 
cut  off  stragglers.    The  Gar*h-karlS|  or  fort-gttaid% 
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lAnftAT-  were  mftiritalned  by  renHiree  ImmIs  near  the  fort,  which  7.  Nyiyadifsa;  8.  P&ndita  RAi{.*     He  kIso,  fbr  pious  MAHSAT- 

■tAH.     they  emphatically  called  their  "  mother."     Their  posts  purposes,  diatribnted  his  weii^ht  in  gold  among  the      TAH. 

■"^-""^  were  hereditary.  Brfthmans,  who  now  discovered  that  he  waga  Rijpdtnf  ^~^*^*^ 

^veauc.  f  he  revenue  was  assessed  on  the  actual  stale  of  the  a  very  ancient  and  distJngui^ed  race,  which  justified  his  4^!  Aout 

crop;  three-fifUis  to  the  ryot,  (rit'yfff,orri'(fytf,}and  two-  assuming'    the    lofly  titles  of  Kshattriya-kulAvatamsa,  guhnr. 

fifths  totheOovernment.  Neither  military  contributions,  Sri  R&i&  Siva,  Chat rapati,  t.  e.  Chief  ornament  of  the  Hunhea. 

norfiirmins  of  the  revenue,  were  allowed.  The  hereditary  Rshattriya  (R4)aputra)  race,  ihe  divine  King  Siva.  Lord  Sanrnpattee. 

village  and  district  officers  were  strictly  overlooked,  and  of  the  Parasol !     While  confined  at  Satt&Hi  for  several  ^^""t 

never  suffered  to  practise  any  extortion,  or  otherwise  months,  in  A.  v.  1676,  by  a  severe  illness,  he  carried  the  Pundit 

oppress  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.     No  assif^meiits  on  rigour  of  his  religious  observances  to  an  extravagant  Row. 

tlierevcnue  of  villages  wereever  granted, and  jA-girs,  or  excess,  but  his  mind  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  in 

fiefs,  very  rarely.     In'dms,  (t.  e.  gifls  or  trusts  for  reli-  planning  the  most  important  expedition  which  he  ever 

giouB  purposes,)  even  for  Musulm&n  foundations,  were  undertook  r  cir.  an  invasion  of  the  Karn&tik  inconjunc- 

never  sequestered,  but  the  persons  in  charge  were  re-  tion  with  Abi^-1  Husein  Kutb  Sh&h,  SuMn  of  Oolkoii' 

■■■■■  quired  to  give  an  account  of  their  expenditure.     The  dsh,  having  previously  conciliated  the  Moghul  General 

Panchiiyet,  or  jury  of  five,  everywhere  established  before  by  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  name  of  tribute,  which 

the  time  of  Sivfi-jl,  was  not  disturbed  by  him;  but  the  he  sarcastically  compared  to  the  oil-cake  given  tu  his 

Hintlii  code  was,  in  consequence  of  the  long  domination  milch-cow.  (Dulf,  i.  276.)     The  result  of  this  expedi- 

of  the  Musulmins,  oflen  modified  by  the  Mohammedan  tion  nan  the  recovery  of  all  his  fiither's  domains,  with 

laws  in  the  Mahrattfe  Courts,  of  which  the  usage  still  the  possession  of  many  additional  districts  and  plunder  to 

differs  in  many  points  from  that  of  the  other  Hindi^s.  a  vast  amount.    His  eldest  son,  Samb'h&-ji,  having  now  Surob«ge«t 

^liiliwBh.    The    principal  officers  of   Government   were,    1.   the  fallen  under  his  displeasure  on  account  of  some  Btro- 

IuzukUt.    PeshirJi,  or  Prime   Minister;  2.  the   Mazimdir,  (cor-  cious  crimes,  and  been  placed  under  an  arrest,  was  in- 

rupted  from  the  Persian  Majmi'ahdir.)  Auditor-General  censed  at  this  chastisement,  and  deserted  to  (he  Moghul 

Doni««i.     of  Accnunts;    8.    the  S^r-nis,    (for  Si^mh-nevls,    %.  e.  Commander,  Dili!r  Kh&n,  who  endeavoured  to  play  him 

report- writer,)  Record-keeper  and  Secretary  General ;  4.  off  as  a  rival  to  his  fetlier.     But  Samb'haji  finding  that 

fniilu*       the  Wilnkd-nis,    (W&ki'ah-nevis,  i.  «.   Recorder,)    Pri-  he  was  likely  to  be  sent  a  prisoner  to  Dilil!,  made  his 

"^^  vate   Secretary  and    Superintendent  General  of    the  escape,  and  was  soon  afierwards  reconciled  to  his  lather, 

umobof.     Household  ;  5.  the   Ser-niSbets,  (i.  e.  Chiefs   attended  who  had  in  the  mean  time  (a.  d.   16?0)   formed    an 

by  ft   military  band   of  music,)    Commanders-in-ctiier;  alliance  with  Bij^pi^r,  which  secured  to  him  all  his  tat« 

cclioer.       6.   the   Deblr,  or   Minister  for  Foreign  A^rs;   7.  the  conquests,  and  gave   him  a  complete,  undisputed   sove- 

tadesh.      Nvfcdtfsli,  (for   Nyiyadfesa,)   or  Minister  for  Judicial  reigntyoverhisnew territoriesin  Dr&vida,theFrincipality 

eaiha*-      AttUirs;    8.  the   Ny4-shistri,  (NyAyasistri,)  or  Astro-  of  Tanjdr,  and  the  jfi^glr  of  Shih-jl,     lie  did  not,  how- 

*'  loger  Royal,  under  whose  cogniiance  all  questions  re-  ever,  long  enjoy  this  extraordinary  good  fortune,  for  a 

specting  religion,  criminal  law,  lucky  or  unlucky  days,  painful  swelling  in  one  of  his  knees  suddenly  brought 

nativities,  prognostics,  &c.  tell.     All  of  these  officers,  on  a  high  fever,  which  carried  him  off  after  six  days'  ill-  SbevtgiM 

except  the  two  last,  held  military  commands,  and  were  ness,  on  the  5lh  of  April,  1680,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  ii««  ■>■  52, 

often,    therefore,   necessarily  absent;    but  their  duties  his  age.     The  public  character  of  this  extraordinary  mon       *■  "- 

were,  in  that  case,  performed  by  their  K&r-bilrlti,  or  may  be  collected  from  the  exploits  which  he  performed      1660. 

Deputies,  each  of  whom  had  a  distinct  Utle.  (Ihiff,  i.  and  the  dilRculties  which  he  surmounted.     In  dranestic  Charader. 

237.)  life,   his  nianners  were  remarkably  pleasing.      Frank 

Siv&-jl  soon  awoke  from  his  apparent  slumber,  and  but  not  familiar,  irascible  but  kind  to  his  relations,  he 

by  a   mcst  daring  and  well-planned  assault   again   be-  was  respected   and   beloved  by  his  dependents,  though 

came  master  of  his  "  Den,"  Sing'h-gar'h,  together  with  his  firmness  and  caution  always  kept  them  in  awe.     He 

P&rfind'har  and   many  other  fortresses,  (a.  n.  1670,)  was  of  a  small  stature,  ratlier  active  than  robust,  and 

plundered  Suratasecond  time,  and,  in  the  following  year,  l.od  »  handsome,  intelligent  countenance  and  very  long 

made  a  successfiil  incursion   into   Kh&ndesh.      In  a,  d.  aims,   a  beauty  in   the   estimation  of  his  countrymen. 

1673,  he  retook  PandU,  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  the  His   favourite  sword,  named    after   his  tutelary  Deity 

Bij&-pAr  territories,    and  plundered  the  rich  town  of  B'havani,  is  still  preserved,  and  literally  idolized  by  the 

Hubli.  in  which  the  English  Factory  suffered  a  heavy  Maiiratt&s.     The  dominions  of  Sivi-ji,  at  the  time  of  Sb*irijl*»  ' 

(hroned    loss.      In  the  next  Summer  (a.  o.  1674)  he  was  solemnly  his  death,  comprehended   all   the   lower   Kdnkan  fi^m  ^""'™"' 

ihaRnja,  sealed  on  the  throne  (momarf)  as  Mah<URfij&,  (great  Gandfivi  to  PiSndi,  except  the   Portuguese  and  Eng- 

ifiTJ.       *'^'"B')  ^  **  propitious  moment  indk»ted  by  the  stars,  lish  settlements,  then  of  very  small   extent,  and  Jin- 

1674.      „jjh  every  nig  ^nd  ceremony  which  could  exalt  his  dig-  jird,  (Jezlrah,)  an  island  belonging  to  some  Habeshis, 

nitj  and  person  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  and  not  with-  (Abyasinians.)     Besides  possessing  forts  in  other  dia- 

out  some  intimation  that  his  guardian  Goddess,  B'ha-  (ricts  of  the  same  Iroci,  Sundi  acknowledged   him   as 

vSnl,  bad  sent  a  peculiarly  learned  Shiirtrl  (Br^man)  superior,  and  he  received  a  tribute  from  Bedndr.     His 

from  BenAres  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  on  possessions    in    Dr&vida,  and    supremacy  in    Tanjdr 

?aty  with  the  occasion.     It  was  precisely  at  this  period  that  tlie  have  been   already  mentioned.      In    Hahirishtra   he 

Koglish.  agent  of  the  English  East  India  Company  succeeded  in  occupied  all  the  country  between  the  Harnkisl  and  In- 

concludinga  treatywith  him,bywhich  thcservantsof  the  dur^ni    rivers,    possessed    many  detached    places  and 

Company  were  allowed  to  establish  Factories,  and  trade  separate   districts,   had  garrisons    in  a  great  port   of 

without  let  or  hinderance,  in  any  part  of  his  territories.  BagUni,  and  several  strong  posts  in  KhSnd&h  and 

On  thus  solemnly  ascending  the  throne  he  changed  the  

Persian   titles  given  to   his   Ministers  for  the  following         ,  .^^  ^^  ^  wn*whrt  Utt^Mj  gi»en  tn,m  Ux  Si^d 

okh-        Sanskrit  ones  :  I.  Mnk'h  Prad'hin;  2.  Panfh  AmAtya;  «)»»«  (Royal  Vix»biJ«ry}by  Mr.ScottWwuiE,  Cp.211,)  «iidR4« 

^ian-         3.  Pant'h  Sachiva ;  4.  Mantrl ;  &.  S^n&pati ;  6.  Somanta ;  ii  not  a  Buukut  wonL 
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Saogamner.    His  treasures  at  Bil-^rli  mml  have 
amounted  io  iouie  millioiiB. 

Ai  the  death  of  Siv^i,  iUjA  E&m,  his  yonn^eet 
son,  then  only  ten  years  old,  was  plaoed  on  the  throne 
by  his  mother  and  the  Ministers,  who  pretended  that 
such  was  the  will  of  his  &ther;  but  8ajBb'h4-ji 
the  elder,  then  imprisoned  at  Pao614,  soon  disoo- 
Tered  the  plot,  diseonoerted  their  schemes,  put  his 
mother^n-law,  Sdyeri  BAi,  to  a  eruel  and  lingering 
death,  and  by  other  acts  of  cruelty  showed  how  un- 
worthy he  was  of  the  throne  upon  which  he  had  just 
been  plaoed.  At  an  early  period  of  his  reign«  misled  by 
his  want  of  Judgment  and  the  advice  of  his  favourite 
Kal&ahi,  a  K&noja  Brihman,  inexperienced  in  Mahrattk 
affiurs,  he  b^^an  to  disregard  his  Other's  wise  institutions, 
and  to  dismiss  his  felthful  servants.  The  discipline  of 
the  army  was  neglected,  plunder  was  kept  back  to  meet 
arrears  of  pay.  The  revenue  was  soon  deficient,  assess^ 
ments  were  augmented  in  vain,  and  many  of  the  culti- 
vators were  driven  from  their  lands  in  despsir  by  the 
oppression  of  tho«se  to  whom  the  assessment  had  been 
&rmed  out  Aiireng-z^b,  in  the  mean  time,  was  rigidly 
reducing  the  remaining  Mohammedan  Sovereignties  in 
the  Dekan.  BijA-pur  fell  in  October  1686,  and  the 
death  of  its  Sultdn  in  the  Moghul  camp,  three  years 
afterwards,  terminated  the  'A'dil-shihi  dynasty,  whieh 
had  so  long  baffled  the  power  of  the  Moghul.  Golkon- 
dah  was  captured  by  treachery  in  September  1687,  and 
Abu  Hosein,  the  last  of  the  Kutb-shihl  Sultans,  ended 
his  days  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  D&ulet4b4d. 
Samb'hi-ji,  in  tliis  interval,  became  completely  imbecile 
and  kfl  every  thing  to  Kahish^  who  was  ill  qualified  to 
direct  affairs  of  importance.  But  as  want  of  discipline 
among  the  Mahratiii  troops  increased,  the  Moghul 
forces  continually  gained  ground  upon  them,  and  at 
length,  by  the  discretion  and  valour  of  Ikhlds  Kh&n, 
the  fort  of  Sangam^sh  war  was  surprised,  and  Samb'hA-jl 
with  tiis  Minister  Kalushd  and  twenty-four  other  per- 
sons were  taken  prisoners.  Ailer  being  exposed  to 
great  indignities,  and  kept  some  time  in  prison,  Samb - 
ha-ji,  who,  stung  with  shame  and  remorse,  no  longer 
wished  to  live,  provoked  the  fury  of  Aureng-zt^b  by  the 
most  insulting  language,  and  was  put  to  a  most  cruel 
death  in  the.  h&zkt  (market)  attached  to  his  camp,  in 
August  1689. 

Samb'hA-ji's  son,  Sivd-ji,  was  only  five  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death ;  his  uncle  Rdj&  R4m  was 
therefore  declared  Regent  during  his  nephew's  mino- 
rity. R&i-gar'h,  the  fori  in  which  Siv&-ji  and  his  mother, 
Yesii  B{ir,  resided,  was  taken  soon  afterwards  by  the 
Moghuls,  through  the  treachery  of  a  discontented  Mah- 
rattA  Chieftain ;  and  the  infant  Rajk  with  his  mother 
were  carried  prisoners  to  Aureng-z^b*s  camp.  Through 
the  kind  intercession,  however,  of  Begum  S&liib,  the 
Emperor's  daughter,  they  were  well  treated,  and  he 
jestingly  called  the  boy,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
please  him,  Siihu,  (honest,)  in  allusion,  by  contrast,  to 
the  noted  robberies  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  This 
name,  slightly  altered  unto  Sh^,*  the  Mahrattd  Prince 
chose  ever  after  to  retain.  Merich  and  Pan^l4  were 
soon  surrendered,  to  the  Musulmkns,  and  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  Rij4  R&ro  escaped  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  Ling&it  Banian  to  Jinji  in  the  KArnitik. 

*  This  is  the  less  suiprising,  when  it  is  consideied  how  nearly 
6h&6  resembles  Sh66  or  Shew,  as  Siva  is  vulgariy  pronouncedly 
hence  Siv&-jf  is  commonly  written  Sh6w^-ji. 


When  be  formed  fais  court  on  ^le  model  of  his  fc«h»^.  „. 
the  nar  dignity  of  PrifhiHiid'hi  (i.  / wf^ 
the  Earth,  metaphorically  signifying  the  counterpart  of  v-^ 
the  B4|4  himselQ  wm  coated  for  PralhM  Nlri-U  yshhtT 
ablest  and  most  faithful  adviser,  who  wss  thus  rijcd  ^^'"^ 
above  die  iHadiifuM  and  their  leader  the  P^wk  him-^"^ 
aei£     BAji  R&m  was  then  solemnly  placed  upon  the  ^*"^ 
throne;  but  the  Mogfauk  soon  laid  siege  to  the  place, 
and  notwithstanding  the  great  and  various  fiucoeBses  of 
his  nihyecte,  tiie  RAjd  would  have  certainly  falleo  into 
their  hands,  but  for  the  eonnivanoe  of  IMdkkt  Uin, 
the    Mo^nl  Commander,  who  suffered  U]i  lUm 
to  escape  in  disguise.    Jinji  was  taken  soon  tfiermk, 
in  January,  ▲.  n.  1696,  bat  the  wms  and  ftmilyof  (be 
R4i&  were  delivered  up  to  some  of  their  reUtions  then 
in  alliance  with  the  Emperor.    At  this  time  the  Riji, 
by  the  adTioe  of  Rdm-chandra  Pant*h,  made  S^tariSdm!>. 
the  seat  of  Government;   and    notwkfastaading  hsntt:G> 
power  was  weakened  by  internal  divisions  aniooghis^^"^^ 
subjects,  and  the  loss  of  some  of  his  ablest  Generak,  he 
invaded  KhlindcSsh  and  Berir  vrith  a  large  army,  in  a.  d. 
1699,  and  laid  them  under  a  permanent  coatrihotioa. 
Aureng-zi6b,  in  the  mean  time,  having  unexpededly 
laid  siege  to  Sattlur&  vrith  a  very  large  force,  it  smm- 
dered  to  him  in  April  1700,  snid  about  a  month  eaiiier 
Rigi  R&m  had  expired  at  Sing'h^gsr'h  from  an  in-IbiEc 
fiammation  on  the  lungs,  brought  on  by  fats  extrsordi-^ 
nary  exertions  in  his  retreat  l^fore  another  dmaion of  ^-^ 
the  Moghul  army.    T&r&  B^,  the  mother  of  his  eldest  ^'^ 
son,   Siva-ji,    then  only  ten    years   old,  immediately  SbnijA 
seated  her  son  upon  the  thnsoe,  causing  herself  to  be  "^^ 
appointed  Regent;  and  the  Mahrattitt,  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  all  their  strongest  fortresses,  bought,  for  the 
most  part,  by  bribing  the  Kirah-dirs,  (Osst^aos,)  itill 
continued  to  multiply,  plundering  as  usual  cai8?ans,aad 
even  large  cities,  and  harassing  &e  Moghuls.    Milwah, 
Kh^desh,  Bor6r,  and  Guzer^t  were  overran  by  them 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  in  a.  d.  1705.    In  the  follow- 
ing year  they  regained  several  oi  their  principal  fcrt* 
rcsses,  and  on  the  2l6t  of  Febmry,  1707,  AAiing^tb  D^  ■ 
expired  in  his  camp  before  Ahmed-nagar,  his  health  h»T- A---- 
ing  for  some  time  been  gradually  dedining.  TbiB  event  | 
may  be  said,  in  more  than  one  sense,  to  hsveeontribo^ 
largely  to  the  reestid>lishment  of  the  Mshrsttfc  power. 

Sh4d,  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  Mahrattk  thioiK,««Sbn^ 
still  a  close  prisoner  in  A6reng-Ba>'s  camp  at  the  time  (^^^^-^^ 
his  decease.  He  had,  however,  eondnued  to  be  s  pcfsosil  ^^ 
favourite,  and  had  been  married  to  tfa*  dsnghtesoi 
J&daw  of  Sind-k'heir  and  Sind*hi&  of  KnnelHc'h^i  ^ 
of  the  most  distinguished  Mahralth  Chiefrm  the  senioe 
of  the  Moghul,  who  intended  to  leestablish  him  in  bi 
dominions  as  a  tributary  Bnnoe,  in  onkr  to  keep  bi^ 
more  turbulent  neighbours  in  cheek*    The  esecutioD  « 
this  project  wss,  however,  defierred  as  premsture,  vn 
in  the  interim  the  death  of  the  Emperor  seemed  mi 
to  blast  the  prospects  of  6h^;  for  being  csiried  m 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  hereditary  States  by  *A'sem  Slah, 
who  had  to  contend  for  tbe  Empire  with  SttltsnMotf^ 
zam,  Aureng-z^b's    eldest  aurviving  aon,  Tid  Bw. 
widow  of  Rkii  R6m,  and  aunt  of  Bh4d,  look  sdvtnta^ 
of  his  absence  to  stiengthen  the  party  attached  to  ber 
son,  and  difectly  opposed  to  the  Moghuls.    Od  ^ 
liberation  of  SU6  by  ^A'zem  Shah  soon  afleiwsrds,^^ 
spread  abroad  a  report  that  he  was  an  impostcr,  aod 
took  measures  to  prevent  his  aj^oach.    H*  ^y^^ 
however,  of  a  character  to  be  easily  daunted;  *'>^'^^ 
supported  by  the  powerful  Chiefe  to  wham  he  was  a^^ 
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lABSAT-by  marriage,  he  aoea  raised  k  cowkknUc  Sane,  aod     with  Ma  favonrite  aanMOMBt,  Ibe  tpmia  of  the  Hdd.  MAHItAT> 
TAU.      advancing  r^idiy.waa  joined  li^r a cwiMderable  ntunber     On  th«  Integrity  Boddevaticm  of  Bkl6-j{  b«  fell  tliat      TAM. 
**^^'  of  ilia  0)^MMient9.  A  UotutnuiKdaD  officer  serving  nnder     lie  could  safely  depend  ;  and  thus,  iriUwut  being  awa; a  *"  w^' 
his  cewitcymen,  pul  him  into  poB«a>ioB  t^  the  fort  of    of  it,  prepared  the  way  for  a  virtual  delegation  of  the 

SattdtA,  which  ondiled  him  formally  to  seat  himself  real  poner  to  the  Minister,  imtnd  of  the  Sovereign  by 

^"°         upon  the  throne,  ift  March  ITOt),  when  be  was  about  whom  he  was  appointed,  a  coMequence  to  wbich  the 

thioned,  (^00(^4)^^^  years  of  age.  HiaSf^B^pati  (Generalissimo)  habit  of  consideriim^pnblicaffioeswbereditajry  dignities, 

^■°-      was  U'hanil-jl  Jiidaw,  who  had  lately  came  over  l«>  bim  naturally  gave  rise. 

^            from  TirA  B&i'a  party,  one  of  whose   revenue-<^ce»         By  uniting  with  the  Sdbabddr  of  the  Dekan,  Husetn 
^*^      was  &  Brabmai^  named  Biii'J  i  Vishwa-nit'h  B'hatt,  so  'AU  KJi&n,  with  whose  intentioB  of  deposing  Ferrokh- 
°°*'    mack    apt^en   of  aiterwards  as   the   founder  of  the  sir    be  was  probably  acquainted,  Bftl£-ji   contributed 
F&hwk'a  supremacy.      Succtsa   and  discomfiture  at-  most  maleriaUy  to  secure  tlwae  privileges  whicli  the  pre- 
tended the  armB  of  Shad  ^temately ;  but  notwithstaud-  deeessors  of  Shid  had  so  lonif  desired  to  obtain ;  and 
ing  the  death  of  Shankard-Jl  Nii^ysji,  one  of  his  most  soon  after  the  eletation  of  Mohammed  Sh^  to  the 
powerfiil  oppenentH,  tuul  of  Siv&jl,  son   of  T&r&  B^i,  throne,  he  returned  (in  a.  d.  1720)  to  the  Dekan,  ac- 
his   rival,   his  power  was  still  liu  from  being  firmly  Gompanied  by  the  mother  and  family  of  his  master,  who 
established.     Saiiib'h&-jE,  another  son  of  R^  Rim,  had  never  before  been  liberated,  and  bearing  Imperial 
was  immei^ately    eathruned  by  the  opposite    party,  Potents,  (aanadt,)  authorizing  him  to  levy  the  Chaijt'h 
(a.  d.  1712,)  and  the  remm-al  of  IKi!id  Kh&u,  the  friend  Sar-d6ah-muk'hl  and  Swa-r^j.   The  Chailt'h,  as  its  name  Chout 
of  Shild,  from  the  Government  of  the  Dekan,  led  to  implies,  gave  him  one-fourth  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  dissolution  of  his  union  with  the  Moghuls.     The  the  six    Subaha  (Provinces)  of  the  Dekan,  including 
successor  of  ViM  K.hin  in  the  Si^bahd£iri  of  the  Dekan,  Hatder-ibfid,  Bljd-piir,  the  Kamiijc,  and  the  tributary 
immeted  was  Mir  Kamaro-d-dki,   sen  of  Ghdiiu<d-din,   Firi^z-  States  of  Tanjailr,  Tiruchiniipalli,  (Trichinopoly,)   and 
"1           Jung,    Siibahdir   of  Gujarit,     When    very   young,  he  Mah&(ir,  (or  Mah^war,  i.  e.  Mysore.)     The  Sar-desh-  SarAea 
r*^?"  received  a  mansob  (command)  of  5000  horse,  with  the  mnk'hi  aidded  ten  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  ChaiJt'h.  MookhBo. 
^           title  of  Chin  Kilij*  Kh4n,  from  AfiKog-zkb,  and  was  The  Swa-r4J,  or  "  Own  sovereignty,"  secured  to  him  all  Sooiige,  ot 
aflerwards  Subabd&r  of  Ilij4-pdr.    He  contributed  mate-  the  terrilOTy  possessed  by  Siv^-ji,  with  a  few  exceptions,  Bsge. 
rially  to  the  exaltation  of  FerEokb-sir  to  the   throne,  for  which  indemnifications  were   granted.     Nizkmu-1- 
and  was  immediately  afterwards  sent  to  replace  Dilud  mulk,  at  this  time  Governor  of  Milwah,  confiding  in 
Kh&n   as  Subahddr  of  the  Dekan,  with  the  title  of  the  support  of  the  Emperor,  who  secretly  encouraged 
lamel     Niz&ma-l-mulk,  (i.  e.  Regulator  of  the  Kmpire.)     He  bim  in  his  ambitious  designs,  crossed  the  Nerbedii,  re- 
"^        was  also  known  as  a  man  of  literature  by  the  poetic  peatedly  routed  the  armies  opposed  to  him,  and  was  not 
i(jj,_    name  of  AsofJih.     On  reaching  the    Dekan  he  was  long  afterwards,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Sayyads,  who  had 
joined  by  Shftii's  S^ndpati,  (Generalissimo,)  who  was  hitherto  kept  the  Emperor  in  a  state  of  complete  sub- 
jealous  of  B^&-JI  Vishwa-Jtuth  ;  and  having  espoused  j'ection,  not  only  confirmed  in  the  Viceroyalty  of  the 
the  cause  of  Samb'hfi-ji,  he  rendered  the  condition  of  Dekan  and  Subahddrl  of  Mdlwah,  but  appointed  Grand- 
Sh&d  still  more  precarious.     I^asters  in  the  field  soon  Teztr  of  the   Empire.      Soon    after   his   return   from 
followed ;  and  many  ChiefUns  having  rendered  them-  IKhll,  B&l&-j(  died,  his  health  having  been  much  im-  Belacee 
selves  independent,  confusion  and  anarchy  prevailed  on  paired  by  the  fatigue  he  had  lately  undergone  ;  and  he  <l>ei, 
all  sides.    The  aftium  of  Sh&6  seemed  daily  to  wear  a  wassucceeded  by  hiseldestson,  B&Ji  R&6,  whose  brother      a.  n. 
less  promising  aspect,  and  he  was  threatened  with  an  Chimnfi-jl  Ap4  was  appointed  his  deputy.     Nis&mu-l-      1720. 
attack  by  K6nhd-jt  Aagtii,  who  having  possession  of  mulk  had,  in  a.  r.  1722,  in  obedience  to  the  Emperor's  ??^?^' 
the  coast,  with  a  large   fleet,  was  daily  enriched  by  his  command,  repaired  to  Dihli,  but  being  desirous  ofintro-         e™***- 
piracies.     The  stornv  however,  was  averted  by  the  skill  ducing  a  reform  little  in  unison  with  the  extravagant 
iBf^lit  of  fi&1&-jl,  who,  by  a  very  considerable  sacrifice,  secured  and  vicious   habits  of  Mohammed   Sh&h,    his  services 
''"*•      an  alliance  with  Angrld,  and  was  rewarded  on  his  re-  were  soon  forgotten;  and  in  a.  d.  1723  he  willingly 
turn  by  the  exalted  post  of  Muk'h-Prad'hin.or  Ptehw^  exchanged  the  title  of  Veztr  'A'zem  for  that  of  Vakilt 
(a.  D.  1714.)     The  wisdom  of  this  promotion  wassoon  mutlak,    (Supreme    Commissioner,)   and    withdrew  by 
manifested  by  the  improved  condition  of  Ship's  terri-  stealth  to   his  Viceroyalty,  where  be  ever  afterwards 
tory.     Order  was  restored,  and  agriculture  encouraged :  maintained  an  independent  authority,  though  nominally 
and  from  that  period  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Mahratt&  professing  obedience  to  the  Emperor.     About  this  time, 
power  may  be  dated.     The   double  and  treacherous  (a.  n.  1724,)  two  names  of  great  celebrity  in  the  modem 
policy  of  the  Emperor  st  this  time  contributed  materially  History  of  the  Mahratt^  first  appear — Malh&r-ji  Hdl-  UulhuJM 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Shfi6,  who,  by  invariably  kar  aiid  REun'i-Ji  Sind'hlk.    They  were  both  soldiers,  Holbur. 
using  the  language  of  a  vassal,  flattered   the  vanity  serving  under  Bh\l  Rbd,  and  distinguished  in  many  ^^^^°^ 
while  he  lulled  the  jealousy  of  the  Court.  The  Mahratt&  actions.     The  first  was  a  Sddra,  son  of  a  Chaugalft,  or  Sondtk,  or. 
Chief  having  been  nurtured  in  the  luxury  and  indolence  assistant  to  the  headman  of  a  village    on  the    river  Seendhea. 
of  the  Harem,  waa  more  disposed  than  any  of  his  pr»-  NirEt ;  the  latter,  of  a  more  distinguished  &mJly,  settled 
decessors  to  give  way  to  a  love  of  ease,  and  to  rely  on  at  Kan cTr-k 'heir,    not  very  fiir  from    Sattbi^,  being 
the  fidelity  and  energy  of  hia  Minister.     Though  de-  then  merely  a  barglr,  said  to  have  been  the  bearer  of 
fident  neither  in  ability  Aor  resolution  when  the  emer-  the  P^hwlt's  slippers.     He  claimed,  however,  a  RiiJ-piit 
gency  required  exertion,  be  was  unwilling,  on  ordinary  descent,  and  was  allied  by  marriage  to  his  Sovereign 
occasions,  to  allow  attention  to  publwafiairs  to  interfere  Shl6,     (Jd&jl  Pavrkr  Wisw&s  Rbd  was  another  officer  Oodagw 
•  now  first  distinguished.     His  kiher  had  been   raised  ^?"'' 

•  Ch*.  KuHch,  Mucdiiv  b>  CMliia  Duff:  l>ut  H/ii  fi.  ,.  '^°'  *"   ^'"''J^  ^^*^""  "f  '""S  ^^°^  'J""^  ^^^i[  S^" 

•wotil)i»a^Tiitkiihiimd,enon»ouily  pnuxwnKd  by  tbs  natiTei  of  Mems  soon  to  have  attracted  notice   by  the  distance  bnd 

ICmlfLrtin.  boldness  of  his  enterprises.     He  appears  to  have  been 
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the  first  who  made  successful  incursions  into  Gujar&t 
and  M£ilwah,  and  encouraf^d  the  Peshw&'s  inclination 
to  extend  the  Mahratlk  dominion  into  HindCist&n :  a 
desif^n  to  which  the  dissensions  between  the  M o^hul  and 
Nizkmu-1-mulk  were  then  peculiarly  favourable.  Srl- 
pat  Rii6,  the  Prit*hi-nid*hi,  was  opposed  to  Bfeji  Rk6's 
plan  as  rash  and  hazardous ;  but  the  eloquence  of  the 
Peshwii  prevailed :  he  roused  the  latent  sympathies  of 
Shlid,  by  appealing  to  the  daring  and  heroic  acts  of  his 
grandfather,  and  urged  with  much  effect,  tliat  if  the 
trunk  of  the  withering  tree  were  struck,  the  branches 
would  fall  of  themselves.  "  He  foresaw,**  indeed,  as  Cap- 
tain Duff  observes,  (i.  485.)  "  that"  in  a  state  founded 
upon  predatory  power,  "  confusion  abroad  would  tend  to 
order  at  home ;  and  that,  as  commander  of  distant  ex- 
peditions, he  should  acquire  the  direction  of  a  larger 
force  than  any  other  Chief  of  the  Empire  ;  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  Dekan  would  not  only  improve  by  with- 
drawing the  hordes  of  horse  which  unprofitably  con- 
sumed them,  but  must  fall  under  the  control  of  the 
person  who  could  most  readily  procure  employment  and 
subsistence  for  the  troops  ;  and  who,  at  the  same  time, 
could  conciliate,  as  well  as  overawe,  the  insubordinate 
and  predatory  bands  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions,  com- 
posing the  Dekan  soldiery."  The  jealousy  of  the  Mo- 
ghul  soon  promoted  the  plans  of  the  P^shw^  :  Hiimid 
Khkn,  uncle  to  Nizamu-1-mulk,  was  compelled  by  a 
large  force,  despatched  by  the  Court  to  dispossess  him 
of  Gujarkt,  to  purchase  the  aid  of  the  JVIahrattks  by 
admitting  their  claims  on  his  Province,  and  the  Chaut*h 
of  the  country  East  of  the  Mahi  was  assigned,  in  a.  d. 
1725,  to  Pil&jl  Gkfekw&r,  agent  of  Shad's  Senkpati  ; 
(Commander-in-chief;)  that  of  the  Western  territory  to 
Kkntkji  B'h&ndki,  one  of  Shk6's  officers;  while  Bkji 
Rk6  plundered  Mklwah,  and  issued  grants  to  Pawkr, 
H(5lkar,  and  Sind'hik,  empowering  them  to  levy  the 
Cha{it*h  and  Dcfsh-muk'hi  on  certain  districts  of  that 
Province,  and  to  retain  one-half  of  the  Mokksah,  or 
residue,  for  the  payment  of  their  troops. 

Nizkmu-1-mulk  was  too  experienced  a  statesman  not 
to  apprehend  the  consequences  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
Mahrattk  power,  and  he  suffered  too  much  by  their  claims 
upon  the  territory  round,  his  Capital,  not  to  be  anxious 
to  evade  them  :  he  therefore  entered  upon  a  negotiation 
which  promised  to  compass  two  great  objects  at  once. 
He  proposed  to  Shkd,  through  the  Prit*hi-nid'hi,  in  Bkji's 
absence,  to  exchange  the  Chaut'h  and  other  assessments  on 
the  country  round  Haider-kbad,  already  the  Capital  of 
his  Sfibahdkrl,  instead  of  the  adjoining  City  of  Golkon- 
dah,  for  an  equivalent  in  money  and  lands  granted  as  ja- 
girs  (fiefs,)  in  districts  peculiarly  convenient  for  the  R^ja 
and  the  Prit'hi-nid'hi.  This  arrangement  would  have  had 
the  double  effect  of  relieving  his  own  domain,  and  sowing 
dissension  among  Slidu's  Ministers,  already  jealous  of 
each  other.     But  the  superior  influence  of  B6jl  R&(5 
prevented  the  project  from  being  fulfilled.     An  attempt 
to  revive  the  rivalry  between  Samb*h^-jl  and  Shko  was 
equally  unsuccessful ;    and  ended  in  the  reduction  of 
Nizamu-l-mulk  (in  a.  d.  1728)  to  the  distressing  alter- 
native of  being  cut  off  with  the  flower  of  his  army,  or  of 
submitting  to   conditions  dictated   by  the  enemy.     In 
the  following  year  Ser-buland  Khan,  the  Subahd&r  of 
Gujarat,   delivered    to   Sh46*s    Minister   the   Imperial 
Patents,  which  ceded  to  him  the  Ser-desh-muk*hi  and 
Cliaut'h  on  the  whole  revenue  of  his  Province,  with  the 
exception  of  Surat  and  Ahn>ed-&bad.     In  a.  d.  1730, 
the  Prit'hi-nid'hi  completely  routed  the  army  of  Samb'- 


h&-jl,  and  took  his  mother  atid  ifidthep-in-law,  U)«  oele-  MAHUr 
brated  TAri  B^i,  prisoners ;  the  Immediate  conseqoenee     TAH. 
of  which  was  a  treaty  ofifensive  and  defenstve  b^ween  ^■•^ 
the  contending  ]>arties,  and  a  great  addition  of  strength 
to  the  Mahrattk  State.     In  a.  d.  1731,  Trimbak   R&6  Tml^^i 
D'hdb&rd'i,  the  ScSnapati,  instigated  by  Ntz&mu-l-mulk,  *"»• 
raised  troops  in  Gujanlt,  with  the  intentioa  of  joining  the 
Moghuls,  and  subverting  the  power  of  B&ji :  the  latter, 
however,  anticipating  his  movements,  attacked  him  with 
an  inferior  force,  and  defeated  him.     His  son,  thou^ 
an  infant,  was  appointed  Sen&pati  in  his  stead;  Pilaji 
Gkyikwar  acted  as  Mut&lik  (Muta'allik)  or  deputy  for  JLihiri 
the  minor ;  and  to  cut  off  all  disputes,  a  covenant  was  GmEm^  * 
drawn  up,  by  which  *the  management  of  Gujarkt  was  ^-.-'^- 
entirely  given  up  to  the  S^n&pati,  and  M41wah  to  the  ^^"Z 
Peshwa.      The    latter  was  soon  afterwards   (in  a.  d.  b  b-'  ' 
1733)  invited  by  Chit6r  Sal.  RAj&  of  Bund«5l-k*hand,  to  oadT" 
assist  him  in  driving  out  Mohammed  Kh&n  Bangash, 
who,  as  Sdbahdar  of  Mklwah,  had  taken  possession  of 
the  Rkjk's  territory.     The  Mc^huls  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  disputed  territory,  and  the  Peshwk  was 
rewarded  with  the  fort  and  territory  of  J 'h&nsl,  and  one- 
third  of  the  Bund^l-k'hand  at  the  R&j&'s  death.     In 
A.  D.  1734,  Jay  Sing'h,  Rdjfi,  of  Jay-p6r,  who  had  long  p^j^j^ 
been  the   P(Sshwk*s   friend,    was  appointed  S&bahdir  q^j.  ^ 
of  Malwah,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Emperor,  bv  «f  iU^ 
his  persuasion,  allowed  him  to  give  up  the  Government  of 
the  Province  to  the  P^hwii.     During  the  absence  of  that 
Minister,  Rag'hu-ji  B'hdnsl&T,  a  favourite  of  Shid  on  Bc^'^rs 
account  of  his  boldne&s  in  the  chase,  and  distinguished  Bcc^ 
for  courage,  activity,  and  intelligence,  was  mised  to  the  ^T^^'^ 
dignity  of  St^nil  Sfihib  Silbah,  and,  as  such,  reoefred        *" 
sanads  (patents)  as  Governor  of  Ber^r :  he  was  bound 
to  raise,  when  required,  a  body  of  10,000  horse,  and  to 
place  himself  under  the  orders  of  the  P^hwL     Malbir 
Rao  H(Slkar,  who  was  lefl  to  collect  the  revenue  levied 
in  M&lwah,  made  incursions  beyond  Agrah,  and  laughed 
at  the  feeble  opposition  of  Muzaffer  Khan,  the  Moghnl 
commander,  who  could  never  impede  his  operations; 
while  Khan-daiir^n,  the  Grand  Vezir,  depended  upon 
negotiation  instead  of  taking  active  measures,  aind  soli- 
cited the  aid  of  Nizamu-1-mulk  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  husband  his  own  resources. 

The  Peshwk's  wants  now  (a.  d.1736)  made  him  willing 
to  negotiate  ;  but  his  demands,  which  as  usual  increased 
as  he  perceived  liis  opponents  inclined  to  yield,  were  so 
exorbitant  that  the  Vezir  at  length  determined  to  raise 
a  very  large  army,  hoping  by  aid  of  Niz4mu-l-mulk  to 
bring  him  to  rea.son.     He  on  the  contrary,  while  the 
Moghuls  were  busied  with  these  preparations,  appeared 
suddenly  before  the  gates  of  Dihll.     His  application  for 
a  guard  was  laughed  at,  and  a  party  of  eight  thousand, 
encouraged  by  his  moderation,  issued  from  the  dly  to 
attack  him.     They  were   immediately  driven   back  by 
H61kar  and  Slnd'hia  with  a  loss  of  2000  horses,  and 
on  the  approach  of  the  Emperor's  army,  Bfijl  R&6  made 
good   his    retreat  into   M&lwah.      A   promise   of  the 
Government  of  that  Province,  with  a  subsidy  of  thirteen 
laks  of  rupees,   (i?130,000,)  reestablished  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  Pt5shwk  and  the  Grand  Vezir, 
and  enabled  the  former  to  return  to  the  Dekan.     In  the 
mean  lime  (in  A.   d.   1738)  Nizkmu-l-mulk,   who  had 
joined  the  Imperial  forces,  and  had  received  the  Sub©*a- 
dkri   of  MAlwah,  in  the  name  of  his  eldest  son,  vjs 
eager  to  repel  the   IMahrattte.     They,  however,  co»^ 
trived  so  completely  to  blockade  his  army  at  B  ;h6p53, 
that  it  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,      it  %a& 
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f  AHRAT-  in  ntn  Ihst  Nizfimu-I.matk  attempted  to  retreat :  not- 

TAH.     withstanding  the  superiority  of  his  artillery,  the  enemy 

iiy—''  pressed  bo  closely  upon  him  that  he  was  compelled  to 

sign  B  coBYention,  when  near  SertSnj,  ^rantin^  to  Bijl 

Ri6  the  whole  of  Mfilwah,  and  the  complete  sovereigTity 

of  the  territory  between  the  Nerbedh  and  the  Chambal ; 

stipulating  also  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  these  grants 

from  the  Emperor,  with  a  subsidy  of  fifty  laks  of  rupees 

(^^500,000)  aa  an  indemnification.  Rag'hil.jl  B'hdnslil, 

at  this  time,  instead  of  joining  the  PfahwS,  made,  with- 

'oHach      out  any  orders  from  him,  an  incursion  into  Katak,  and 

KiM.      ano  ther  as  far  Northward  ao  Allah-ibid.     The  invasion 

»ii'         of  Mind&stin  by  N&dir  Sh&h,  ho werer,  prevented  B&ji, 

'"•-        wh    thought  it  necessary  to  concentrate  all  his  force, 

Hwin       frompunishiog  thisdelinquencyas  itdeserred,   Bassein, 

fen.         in  the  mean  time,  was  taken  (inFebniary  1739)  from  the 

I\>rtuguese ;  and  the  Persian  invader,  afler  restoringMo- 

hammed  ShSh  to  his  throne.withdrewfrom  Hindfist&n. 

An  amicable  correspondence  with  the  Emperor,  a 
doner  alliance  with  the  Hindil  Princes  on  the  borders 
of  M&lwah,  and  a  reconciliation  with  Rag'hii-jl  B'hdns- 
lii  occupied  the  P^shwJl  immediately  af^r  the  retreat  of 
Nfidir  Shih.  He  then  returned  into  the  Dekan,  and 
surrounded  the  army  of  Nftsir-jang,  NiiAmu-l-mulk's 
second  son,  but  a  large  reinforcement  soon  relieved  the 
Musulm&ns  from  their  diffjculties ;  and  after  continuing 
the  contest  fruitlessly  for  some  time,  the  Mahrattfis  were 
glad  to  propose  an  accommodation ;  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  pledging  the  parties  to  mutual  fbrbcarance. 
The  P^hwa,  who  had  hoped  to  complete  the  conqnest 
of  the  Dekan  during  the  absence  of  Nizkmu-1-mulk, 
while  returning  disappointed  and  almost  in  despair 
<*•  ^"^  towards  M&lwah,  died,  suddenly  as  it  seems,  on  the  banks 
'.  _  of  the  Nerbedk,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1740.  It  may  be 
well,  in  this  place,  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the  other 
Powers  with  whom  the  Mahralt&s  had  then  to  cope. 
Dihll  had  been  plundered  of  upwards  of  £30,000,000, 
and  K&bul,  Tat'hah,  and  Multin  had  been  annexed  to 
Persia,  to  which  the  Moghul  himself  was  now  a  tribu- 
tary. Kamaru-d-dln  Khdn,  a  T&r&nl  Moghul,  and  a 
ftitod  of  Nii&mu'l-mulk,  was  Vezir,  and  Gh&^yu- 
djin,  eldest  son  of  the  latter,  Aniiru-l-omari,  a  dig- 
nitary of  almost  equal  rank.  Safder-Jang  had  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle  Sa&det  Khfin,  as  Nuwwfih  of  Aud'h. 
(Oude.)  Jay-p4r,  Jaud'h-piir,  and  Uday-piir,  the  prin- 
cipal R&j-pdt  States  still  tributary  to  the  Emperor,  had 
been  already  partially  plundered  by  the  Mahraltda,  The 
Jfets,  a  Tribe  of  Sildras,  from  the  Indus,  who  had  esta- 
blished themselves  between  Agrah  and  Jay-p6r,  were, 
as  Hindds.and  adversaries  of  the  Musulm&na,  fiiendly' 
to  these  invaders  from  the  South.  "Ali-v^rdl  Khfin, 
an  usurper,  had  been  acknowledged  as  Nuwwab  of 
Bengal.  "All  Mohammed,  by  birth  an  Ahlr,  or  Shep- 
lierd,  by  adoption  a  Rtihllah  Afghin,  had  gradually 
formed  an  independent  Principality  in  the  Dd-dh,  scarcely 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  Capital.  DiSst  'AH,  nephew 
of  Sa'Wet  u-llah  Khia,  who  dietl  in  1732,  had,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  retained  the  Lower  Kar- 
nAtik  as  deputy  to  the  Sfibahddr ;  and  much  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  was  divided  into  petty  and  almost  inde- 
pendent Principalities.  Tanjafir  was  nominally  go- 
verned by  its  R6ji,  a  descendant  of  Shih-ji,  but  really 
by  the  Mohammedan  Commander  of  the  principal  for- 
tress, who  was  soon  afterwards  assassinated  by  Pertib 
(Pratip)  Sing'h,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  late  RSji, 
placed  by  him  upon  his  master's  throne.  The  territory 
of  Malsdr,  (MyBore,)  though  professedly  tributary  both 
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to  the  MoghulS  Slid  MahratiSs,  tad  for  fhurleen  or  MABRAT> 
fifteen  years,  by  the  tigoiff  and  management  of  some  of      TAH. 
its  officers,  escaped  the  plunder  and  exactions  from  which  '■""V*^ 
the  neighbouring  States  had  suffered.     Of  Bfcjl  Ri6,  it  ^i^^^ 
may  be  justly  said,  that,  as  a  predatory  leader,  he  had  r,^^** 
great  qualities ;  brave,  eloquent,  enterprising,  and  adroit, 
he  contrived,  by  his  judicious  though  intricate  distribu- 
tion of  the  revenue,  to  ^ve  the  turbulent  Chiefs  who 
acted  under  him  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
authority,  and  by  thus  uniting  them  under  one  head, 
gave  a  power  and  direction  to  their  predatory  warfiue, 
which  it  would  otherwise  probably  never  have  attained. 
Of  Bttjl  Rfid's  legitimate  sons,  two  only  need  be  noticed 
here,  BHi-H  B&jl  R&d,  who  succeeded  him  as  P£shwft, 
and  Rag'hu-nfit'b  Rfid,  whose  various  fortunes  subse- 
quently  brought  him  into  a  close  intercourse  with  the 
British  Government  in  India. 

The  former  did  not  succeed  to  his  Other's  dignities  Bxlbm 
without  opposition  from  Rag'h(i-]t  B'hiinsl&T, but  bythe  Bagy  How. 
assistance  of  his  uncle,  Chimn&-jl  A'pJt,  he  was  at  length 
invested  with  the  hereditary  office  of  Peshwi,  in  1740. 
The  Karn&tik  was  secured  in  the  following  year  (a.  d. 
1741)  by  a  secret  compact  with  Safiiar  'All,  son  of  Ddst 
'All,  and  by  the  surrender  of  Tiruchin&palli,  at  which 
its  Chief,  Chanda  S&hib,  properly  named  Husein  Diist 
Kh^n,  was  taken  prisoner.     It  was  in  that  year  also, 
that  Rfiji  ShiW  granted  to  the  Pfeshwi  the  whole  terri- 
tory wrested  from  the  Portuguese,  and  the  right  of  col- 
lecting all  the  revenue  of  the   country  North  of  the 
Nerbedk,  with  the  exception  of  Gujarat.     The  dissen- 
sions then  prevailing  between  the  Musulmin  rulers  in 
Bengal,  gave  the  Mahrattis  an  opportunity  of  carrying  Bengal  in- 
their   arms  into  that  part  of  Hindustan ;   and  in  a.  d.  vi  '   ' 
1742,  the  P^hwk  seized   the  districts  of  G'harii  and 
Mandalk  on  the  Nerbed^,  preparatory  to  an  a 
the  Eastern  Provinces,  from  which  he  was  for  the  present 
diverted   by  an    invasion  of  Malwah  from  the  WesL 
DemmijI  O&ikwfir   had  advanced  with  a  large  army 
from  Oujarit  into  the  P^hw&'s  territory,  but  on  his 
arrival  there,  retired  ;  and  A'nand  Rfid  Pawdr  having  A^unil 
been  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  D'hAr,  became  a  KcwPawa^ 
valuable  ally  to  the  Ptshwii,  by  presenting  a  powerfiil  Chief  of 
barrier  to  incuraions  into  MAlwah  from  the  South-West.  D''""- 
The  Moghul,  at  this  period,  by  a  distinct  promise  of  the 
government  of  that  Province,  with  the  payment  of  some 
arrears  of  Chaut'h  for  'A'zem-ftb&d,  prevailed  on  the 
P^shwil  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  invaders  of  Ben- 
gal,  and  in  a.  d.  1743  hft  attacked  and  defeated  Rog'hd- 
jl,  who  immediately  retreated.     6&lii-ji  (the  Peshwik) 
then   relumed  to  Mfilwah,  where  he  received  the  stipu- 
lated appointment,  though  under  the  name  of  a  deputy 
to  the  Shdh-z!idah  Ahmed,  the  Emperor's  son.     The 
Musulmfin  rulers  of  Bengal,  however,  were  not  long 
benefited  by  the  aid  of  their  new  ally,  for  a  threatened 
combination  of  the  Mahrattk  Chiefs  in   Gujarfit  and  £ 
Berfir  compelled  the  Pifshwi  to  give  up  the  Eastern 
Provinces  to  Rag'hu-ji,  who  was  thus   confirmed  in  his 
authority  over  Aud'h,  Bahkr,  Bengal,    'Orlsah,   and  Rajiirf 
Beriir ;  the  natural  consequences  of  which  were  fresh  Buiai. 
incursions  to  the  North-East,  in  *.  D.  1744  and  1745, 
when  the  Emperor  and  'All-v^rdl  Khin,  Governor  of 
Bengal,  vainly  expected  aid  from  thePi!sbw&.     In  a  d. 
1747,  by  a  more  specific  agreement  with  the  Rajas  of 
Bun d61-k 'hand,  one-third  of  that  territory,  the  revenue  Bondei. 
of  which  was  estimated  at  sixteen  laks  of  rupees  and  a  kurnl. 
half,  (£165,000,)  and   one-third  of  the  produce   of  the 
diamond  mines  of  Fannfih  were  made  over  to  the  Peshwa. 
4i 
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MAHRATTAH. 


Ahmed 
Shah  Mo* 
ghuL 
Sufdei^ 
Jung. 


HAHRAX*      The  Sh&h-ziidah  Ahmed»  mentioned  above,  succeeded 
TAO.      to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  Mohammed 
Shkh,  in  a.  n.  1748,  and  on  his  accession  appointed 
Safdar  Jang,  Nuww&b  of  Aud'h,  (Oude,)  Grand  Vezfr ; 
that  dignity  having  been  refused  by  Asof-J&h  Niz&mit-l- 
mulk,  who  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years, 
only  two  months  afterwards.    Sh&(5,  who  had  continued 
for  some  years  in  a  state  of  partial  imbecility,  recovered 
his  understanding  as  his  health  declined;  and  being  now 
very  old  and  infirm,  determined  to  nominate  his  succes- 
fior,  having  lost  his  only  child  many  years  before.    The 
Peshwk,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  intrigues  set  on 
foot  to  prevent  it,  contrived  to  obtain  a  private  interview 
with  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  deed  giving  up 
to  himself  and  his  successors  in  office,  the  whole  Govern- 
ment of  the  Mahrattk  Empire,  on  condition  of  his  perpe« 
tuating  the  Rdja*s  name,  by  placing  on  the  throne  a  youth 
hitherto  living  in  concealment,  but  now  acknowledged 
by  Sh^  to  be  the  legitimate  heir. to  the  throne.    The 
mother  of  the  second  Sh^vd-ji,  Tard  B4i,  who  was  still 
living,  declared  that  B'hawani  Bii',  his  wife,  was  preg^ 
Sahoo  dies  nant  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  and  that  R&m 
A.  o:      Rajd,  the  son  to  whom  she  gave  birth«  was  with  great 
1740.     difficulty  privately  conveyed  away,  and  brought  up  by 
one  of  his  aunts  at  B4rsi«  where  he  was  still  living  in 
obscurity.     The  P^shwk,  in  order  to  secure  the  throne 
to  this  doubtful  heir,  whose  claim  was  disputed  by  Sak- 
wdr  Bai,  Shd(5's  widow,  and  a  strong  party  at  Court, 
surrounded  Satldra  with  his  forces,  as  soon  as  Shd(5  had 
expired,  despatched  his  leading  opponents  to   distant 
prisons,  made  Sakwdr  Bd'fs  own  family  instrumental  in 
compelling  her  to  immolate  herself  on  the  funeral  pile, 
Ram  Raja,   and  soon  afterwards,  in  the  beginninff  of  a.  d.  1750, 
A  n.      had  the  good  fortune  to  induce  Rag*hu-ji  B*h6nsldi  to 
1750.     acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  the  new  Rijd.     They 
then  proceeded  together,  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
Shd<5's  will,  to  Piind,   the  P&hwk's  principal  jd-glr, 
which  from  that  time  became  the  Capital  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  Empire.     The  absolute   authority  exercised  over 
the  nominal  Sovereign  of  the  Mahrattds  by  the  P6shwk 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  mention  of  a 
circumstance  which  occurred  soon  after  he  was  raised  to 
the  throne.     While  at  the  fort  of  Sdngdld,  which  had 
surrendered    to  the  army  of  Sadk-shd(S   Rdd  B'hdd, 
cousin  (as  the  last  title  impUes)  and  favourite  of  Bd- 
Id-jl,  Rdm  Rdjd  consented  to  renounce  his  regal  power 
entirely,  and  sanction  all  the  P^hwa's  measures,  pro- 
vided a  small  tract  around  Sattdrd  were  given  up  to  his 
own  management.     Bdld-ji  subscribed  the  agreement, 
but  took  care  that  its  conditions  should  never  be  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  Rdjd  was  immediately  afterwards  con- 
ducted back,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  Sattdrd, 

The  civil  dissensions  incident  upon  the  death  of  Ni- 
zdmu-l-mulk,  though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  Mahrattds,  ought  not  to  pass  quite  unnoticed 
here,  as  they  gave  rise  to  the  struggles  between  the 
French  and  English  in  India,  and  were  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  the  great  events  which  subsequently 
took  place  and  terminated  in  the  humiliation  of  the 
Nasir  Jung.  Mahrattd  Power.  Ndsir  Jang,  Asof  Jdh's  second  son, 
assumed  the  reins  of  Government  on  his  father's  death, 
in  A.  D.  1748,  in  consequence  of  his  elder  brother's  ab- 
sence ;  but,  while  waiting  for  the  Emperor's  orders  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nerbedk,  in  a.  d.  1749,  he  received  in- 
telligence of  a  rebellion  headed  by  his  nephew,  Mo- 
zaflTir  Jang,  who  was  aided  by  the  French.  He  without 
delay  summoned  all  his  allies,  (among  whom  were  the 


English  at  Madrss.)  and  marched  into  the  RanrfhV  »,.«, 
where  he  was  treacherously  assaasinated  on  the  b^u^' 
of  December,  1750,  at  the  instigation  of  Kin  Dfa.  a  v-w 
Brdhman,  who  waa  a  creature  of  M.  Dapl^^„  J^ 
zaffir  Jang  immediately  proclaimed  hhMelfVittrovofjT* 
the  Dekan,  gave  the  traitor  Rdm  Dda  the  titie  of  JUii 
Rag'hu-ndt'h  Dds,  and  appointed  him  Prime  Minigter 
The  self-appointed  Viceroy,  howewr,  in  January  1751 
fell,  while  fighting  with   his  Pai'hdn  Niiwwdb8,who 
had  conspired  against  him,  and  was  socoeeded  by  hla 
uncle,  Saldbet  Jang,  third  son  of  Nizdmu-l^^nnlk.  As 
Ghdziu-d-din,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Subahdir,ir8s  still 
living,  and  had  previously  received  a  promise  of  the 
PtJshwk's  support,  Sal&bet  Jang  had  no  dianee  of  twuii-Saiiba 
taining  his  power  without  the  aid  of  allies.    He  theR- Jui^. 
fore  gladly  availed  himself  of  M.  de  Bussy's  aaostaace. 
The  activity  and  intrigues  of  T^  Bdi,  at  this  time,ooD- 
spired  to  second  his  views  by  requiring  the  present  of 
the  Ptfshw^  at  Sattdrd,  of  which  that  exlnocdintry 
woman,  now  near  eighty  years  of  age,  had  got  posses- 
sion.  The  skill  of  De  Bussy,  and  the  disdpUne  and  artil- 
lery of  his  force  were  more  than  a  match  for  the  svpeijor 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  the  contending  parties  were 
glad  to  conclude  an  armistice  in  the  Spring  of  1752. 
The  Rdhilah  A%hdns,  in  the  Vioeroyidty  of  Aud'h,  E^^iBij 
(Oude,)  had  also  been  gradually  strengthemng  them-A(gL^ 
selves,  and  were  a  few  years  before  this  in  open  rebellioD 
against  Safdar  Jang,  the  Nuwwkb,  or  rather  Si&bahditf  of 
tliat  Province.     He  therefore  called  in  the  aidof  MiliisrMibnt 
Rd(5   Hdlkar,   Jay-Apd  Sind'hid,  and   the  Jit  Chiefs i^ 
Siiraj  Mall,  and  with  their  aid  drove  the  RdhilabsiDto(<^ 
the  Kamddn  hills,  and  settled   the  greater  part  of  their 
territory,  the  RdhU-k'hand,  on  H61kar  and  Sn^'hit 
Those  Chiefs  were  soon  afterwards  invited  byGb&ii-tt^ 
din  to  join  him  in  an  expedition  to  the  Dekan  &r  tb 
purpose  of  dispossessing  his  third  brother,  SattbetJuf. 
who  had  taken  possession  of   his  Vioeroyalty.    At 
Aureng-dbad  he  was  met  by  the  P^shwd,  who  bnngbt 
a  large  army  to  cooperate  with  him,  and  in  reton  ob- 
tained for  himself  and  his  ofhoers,  the  entire  cessioii  dU?^ 
the  territory  West  of  Berdr  from  the  Tapti  to  the  G<i-^^ 
ddverf .     The  death  of  Ghdzt-u-d-din,  who  waa  withini^^ 
few  days  afterwards  poisoned  by  the  mother  of  hisyoung« 
est  brother,  Nizdm  *Ali,  though  it  established  Sai&bet 
Jang  upon  the  throne,  did  not  prevent  the  coafinoBba 
of  his  brother's  late  grant  to  the  P^shwd,  as  the  dcv 
Viceroy  was  overawed  by  the  vast  force  united  undtf 
the  Mahrattd  standard.     In   1754,  an  expedition  isto 
the  Rarndtik,  attended  with  almost  invariable  socccifii 
added  largely  to  the  P^shwd's  revenues.    Hehadp«"P|j  "^ 
viously  (in  1751)  contrived  to  entrap  DemmdjiGiji^^ 
wdr,  Mutklik  of  the  S^ndpati,  Governor  of  Gujarkt^Bod 
compelled  him  not  only  to  pay  up  very  heavy  dxtaa, 
but  to  resign  half  the  territory  held  by  memberaof  hi* 
family  in  that  Peninsula,  and  half  of  any  future  o»- 
quests,  besides  paying  a  heavy  tribute  and  engaging 
to  furnish  a  large  b<5y  of  troops  whenever  required. 
Demmdji    does  not  indeed  appear   to  have  been  re 
leased  for  two  or  three  years,  but  joined  the  force  ^ 
under  Rag'hu-ndt'h  Rdd  to  reduce  Surat  and  the  oeigh' 
bouring  districts,  and  aided  materially  in  the  capture  oi 
Ahmed-dbdd,  the  Mohammedan  Capital  of  Gujai4t,in 
A.  D.  1755.    Rag*hu-jt  B'hdnsldi,  Rdjk  of  Bertr,  dying  B^ 
in  1753,  divided  his  territory  between  bis  four  sods,  and 
strongly  recommended  union  among  themselves ;  but  h»    ^  ^ 
counsel  was  soon  disregrarded.     His  eldest  son,  Jin**"]''  j^  ^ 
whom    he    had   appointed    head   of  the  family,  was 
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HAHR.U.fbcini>)lf  inveoted  witlitbe%nity«f  S4niSUubS4b>Ii,  De  Buuyvas  too  fennidable  to  be  ransted-TrithoutUAHRAT 

TAR     on  subscribing  to  Uie  same  teinu  u  .bia  bther.     While  Europeaa  aid,  »  reconciliation  with  Salkbet  Jang  was     TAIL 

^-^"^"^  returning  into  Ber&r,  he  plundered  part  of  Salibet  therefore  speedily  effected,  and  the  Pfshwa  was  Lhence  '— ~v"™^ 

Jang'B  teiritoriee,  but  received  bo  severe  a  dieclc  from  the  more  confirnied  in  his  desire  to  strengthen  his 

the  Moghuls,  as  to  be  compelled  to  restore  a  great  part  alliance  with  the  English  at  Bombay.     A  treaty  was  iVealy  of 

of  his  plunder  before  he  retreated  to  Nfegpur.     Tir4  consequently  concluded  at  Pilni  in  October  1756,  by  Pooni, 

B4i  had,  in  the  mean  time,  become  reconciled  to  the  which  the    aovereignly  of  Bancoote,  (Vana-cuto,)  or      ^'  "■ 

P&hwi,  who,  by  presung  her  to  release  Rim  RAjk,  tept  Fort  Victoria,  its  river  and  nine  neighbouring  villages,     ^^^^• 

by  her  in  Tsry  close  and  cruel  imprisonment,  only  gave  together  with  several  essenUal  privileges,  were  secured  lo 

an  additional  spur  to  her  obstinacy  and  more  efiectusJly  the  English  East  India  Company. 
Deitli  of     secured  his  thraldom.     The  spirit  of  that  unhappy  pa^        But  in  concluding  this  treaty  the  Piishwi  had  ulterior 

HimHajt  gesnt  of  a  Prince,  who  was  not  gifted  with  ordinary  views  not  very  consistent  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  for 

abilities,   had  beon  entirely  broken,   and  his   health  the  cession  of  Gheriah,  which  had  been  taken  solely  by 

ruined  by  confinement  in  a  damp  dungeon,  and  want  the  British  force,  nor  accordant  with  his  professioas  gf 

of  sufficient  food.     Mir  Shahfibu-d-dfn,  son  of  the  late  friendship.     A  participation  in  treasures  found  in  that 

Ohfizl-u-d-din,Bucceeded,  soon  after  his  lather's  death,  in  fortress  bad  been  claimed  by  the  Mahrattiis  ;  and  the 

supplanting  the  Vezir  Soliiar  Jaog,  whom  be  involved  disregard  of  that  claim  by  the  Bombay  Government 

in  a  civil  war  with  the  Emperor,  and  joining  with  116\-  was  soon  afterwards  made  a  subject  of  complaint  in  a 

kar  and  SSnd'bl^  reduced  Ahmed  Sh&h  to  the  necessity  letter  from  the  P&hwk  to  the    King  of  England,  for- 

of  raising  him  to  the  dignity  of  Grand  Vezir ;  in  return  warded  through  Madras.     The  real  object  of  the  Mah- 

for  which  he,  almoct  iioiDedialely,  deposed,  imprisoned,  rdttas  was  a  plea  for  claiming   the  payment  of  the 

and  deprived  him  of  sight,  (in  17M,)  placing  a  grand-  Chai^t'h  and  Ser-d^h-muk'hi  on  the  Karnfatik  below  the 

son  of  Jeh^ndir  Sh&h  on  the  throne   with  the   title  G'hkts,  (Pdy^n  g'hfil,)  great  part  of  which  was  now  vir- 

iiihiw-        of  *Alam-gir   II.      Safdar  Jang  died  a  short  time  tually  subject  to  the  Madras  IVesidency.     Aid,  with  re- 

uira  II.      afterwards,  and  was  succeeded,  as  Nnww&b  S&bahdfir  spect  fo  the  settlement  of  aS'airs  at  Surat,  was  also  with- 

A.  D.      of  Aud'h,  (Oude,)  by  bis  son  Shuj&'u-d-daulah.     Vio-  held,  though  promised  by  the  Mohrattds;  the  Govern' 

1754.     lence,  rapine,  and  anarchy  continued,  at  ttiat  unhappy  ment  at  Bombay,  however,  resolved  to  proceed  without 

huikood    period,  to  increase  throughout  Hindilst&n.  waiting  for  their  allies,  and  though  retarded  by  a  stra- 

>wiB.  ip^g   schism   among    the    Mahratti  Chiefs  on   the  tagem  of  the  Feshw^,  they  succeeded  in  making  the m- 

accession  of  Sh66  had  created  a  jealousy  between  the  selves  masters  of  the  Castle  of  Surat  in  1759.     The  S°rst 

Angri&s  settled  on  the  coast,  who,  either  openly  or  recall  of  M.  de  Busey  had,  in  the  mean  lime,  left  Sali-  *"*"' 

secretly,  favoured  the  Ktili-pdr  RSji,  and  the  Ptfshwi,  bet  Jang  a  prey  'a  the  intrigues  occasioned  by  the  am-      * '  JJ; 

Minister,  and,  in  &ct,  master  of  the  R^j^  of  Satt&ri;  bition   and  jealousy  of  his   two  remaining  brothers,      ^''*■'■ 

whence  the  latter  became  desirous  of  forming  a  close  Bas^let  Jang  and  Nizbm  'All.     The  latter,  who  was 

i^hwa'a     alliance  with  the  English  established  at  Bombay,  from  a*  more  enterprising  and  equally  unprincipled  with  the 

iaiice        community  of  interests  as  well  as  a  strong  sense  of  their  other,  was  jealous  ol  the  French,  and  for  that  reason 

■'■  "■"       fidelity  and  military  superiority.     The  piracies  of  the  courted  by  the  English,  who  were  then  much  pres.sed  by 

■        -'  ■  - ...,„....  .  „^,^_^ 


*  Angri^  were  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  their  rivals.     His  approach  to  the  Capital  alarmed  Sala-  Treaty  wiih 

Bombay,  and  the  trade  of  Surat,  where  the  English  had  bet  Jang  so  much,  that  he  hastily  made  a  treaty  with  *'«'  '^'*™' 

one  of  their  principal  ftctories,  was  so  much  shackled  the   English  then  besieging  Masulipatam,  (Mach'hll- 

by  the  misgovernment  of  its  Musulm&n  rulers,  as  to  patanam.)  though  he  had  marched  thither  to  assist  the 

make  a  change  of  government  there  extremely  desirable.  French,  and,  on  his  return,  made  Nizum  'Ali  his  Diwdn, 

The  Governor  and  Council  at  Bombay  were,  therefore,  (Prime  Minister,)  in  the  place  of  Bas&let  Jang,  who  was 

by  no  means  unwilling  to  cooperate  with  the  Ptshwk  hostile  to  the  British.     The  capture  of  Ahmed-nagar, 

in  his  attack  on  the  strong-holds  of  Tdlfi-ji  Angrii,  in  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  Niz&ui-sli&hl  Sultans,  which 

■era-         1755.     Siven-drug  (S&vanar^urga)    was  taken  on  the  was  betrayed  for  a  bribe  by  its  Moghul  Kil'ah-dar,  in- 

og  fourth  day  of  the  attack,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  volved  Sal&bet  Jang  in  a  war  wiih  the  Pfshw^ ;  and, 

*"■  through    the   vigour    and  judgment   of   Commodore  independently  of  their  being  wholly  unprepared,  want 

James,   who   had  merely  "a  handful  of  troops  and  of  judgment  in  the  disposal  of  their  force  maue  it  impos- 

sailors."    As  there  were  four  distinct  forts  very  strongly  sible  for  SaUbet  Jang  and  Nii&m  *A1!  to  cope  with  their 

fortified,  and  the  resolution  of  Angrii^  was  well  known,  opponents.     After  being  completely  defeated  in  a.  o, 

the  success  of  this  small  force  was  tlie  more  surprising.  1760,  Sal&bet  Jang  was  glad  to  purchase  a  peace  by  Pnc«  bo. 

eriah        Vizia-drug,  (Vijaya-dnrga,)  called  by  the  Moghuls  Ghe-  pving  up  to  the  Pfeshwi  Daulet-ibAd,  Seu-nerl,  Asii^ '■«*"  NU 

en.  riah.surrenderedto  Admiral  Watson  and  Colonel  (after-  gar'h,  and  Bljilpilr,  confirming  the  capture  of  AJimed-  S^k 

wards  Lord)  Clive  in  February  1756.     TdlS-jl  Angrl^  nagar,  and  ceding  a  part  of  the  Province  of  BIder,  the 

and  his  family  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  capture  of  whole  of  Bijipiir,  and   nearly  the  whole  of  Aurang- 

this  his  last  fortified  post,  put  a  final  stop  to  the  pira-  &b&d  ;  a  territory  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  more  than 

cies,  on  accountof  which  be  had  so  long  been  the  terror  sixty-two  laks  of  rupees.  (^620,000.)  This  treaty,  which 

of  the  Indian  Seas.    The  disgrace  of  M.  de  Bussy  soon  was  concluded  by  the  Mahrattd  Commander  Sadi-sh^d 

afterwards,  his  sagacious  measures  for  extricating  him-  R&d  B'h&iJ,  maybe  said  to  have  raised  his  nation  to  the 

aelf  from  his  difficulties,  the   application  of  Sal&bet  zenith  of  their  power.     They  were  now  virtually  roas- 

Jang  to  Madras  for  aid,  and  the  capture  of  Calcutta  by  ters  of  all  India,  had  humbled  the  Moghul  himself, 

Shuj&'u-d-danlah,  nephew  and  successor  of  'AU-verdt  and  so  hemmed  in  their  more   formidable  rivals,  the 

Kbin,  by  which  the  Govemment  at  Madras  was  pre-  MusuImAns,  in  the  Dekan,  as  to  have  it  in  their  power 

vented  from  sending  a  force  to  Haider-^b&d,  all  tbl-  to  overwhelm  them  at  pleasure.     They  had  vindicated 

lowed  in  rapid  succession,  and  rendered  this  one  of  the  the  honour  of  the  Hindd  name  by  inflicting  a  terrible 

most  memorable  periods  in  the  History  of  British  India,  and  lasting  retaliation  on  the  Musulm&us,but,as  Captain 
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HAHRAT-  Gt^ni  Dulf  Justly  remarks,  (ii.  126.)  "  no  ol&e)r  nation 
TAH.  can  sympathize  in  their  conquests  ;  they  were  not  ani- 
mated by  that  patriotism  which  devotes  itself  merely  for 
its  country's  weal,  or  its  country's  glory ;  the  extension  of 
their  sway  carried  no  freedom  even  to  Hindds,  except 
freedom  of  opinion,  and  it  rarely  brought  protection,  or 
improved  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  vanquished. 
Destruction,  rapine,  oppression,  and  tyranny  were  their 
more  certain  concomitants,  and  although  entitled  to  the 
negative  praise  of  not  being  bloodthirsty,  they  were 
unfeeling  and  ungenerous  victors/ 

These  great  successes  of  the  Mahrattds,  however,  were 
not  unalloyed,  and  their  power  received,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  a  blow,  from  the  effects  of  'which  it  never 
entirely  recovered.  Mir  Shahdbu-d-din,  otherwise 
called  Gh&zl-u«d-din,  who  had  just  raised  *A^amgir  II. 
to  the  throne,  having  imprudently  seized  upon  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Multin  and  L&hdr  which  had  been  given  up  in 
▲.  D.  1758  to  AhmM  Sh&h  Abddli,  who  on  the  death  of 
N&dir  Sh&h  raised  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Afgh&ns,  again  brought  that  conqueror  across  the  Atak, 
and  thus  subjected  Dihli  and  Mat'hur&  to  pillage,  and 
himself  to  the  severest  humiliation.  As  soon  as  the  inva- 
ders had  retreated,  Shah&bu-d-din  provoked  the  jealousy 
of  the  Emperor,  and  Najibu-d-daulah,  aRdhillah  Giief, 
who  had  been  raised  to  honours  by  the  Abd&li.  A  civil 
war  ensued  in  which  Ragdbd,  as  Rag'hi!i-n&t*h  R&6 
was  familiarly  called,  marched  to  the  aid  of  Shah&bu-d- 
din.  The  imprisonment  of  the  pageant  Emperor,  the 
reconquest  of  the  ceded  Provinces,  for  the  Mahratt&s,  not 
for  the  Moghul,  the  assassination  of  'A'lamglr  II.  by  order 
of  Shah&bu-d-din,  (in  December  1759,)  and  the  return  of 
the  Abdali  all  followed  in  rapid  succession.  That  enter- 
prising adventurer,  whose  vigour  and  hardihood  ren- 
dered him  peculiarly  fit  to  cope  with  the  Mahrattks,  left 
them  no  leisure  to  profit  by  their  conquests.  Their 
officers  were  expelled  from  Ldhdr  before  reinforcements 
could  reach  them,  Datt&-ji  and  Jut^bi,  two  of  the  three 
remaining  sons  of  Rfinil-ji  Slnd'hi'i^  were  surprised  and 
killed,  Hdlkar  driven  beyond  the  Chambal,  and  the 
Abddli  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Jamund,  before 
the  MahratUb,  who  had  mustered  nearly  their  whole 
force,  could  make  good  their  march  from  the  Dekan. 
Sewduheo  Sadd-sh^d  Rd6  B'hdd  appeared  before  Dihli  with  an 
BowBbow.  almost  countless  host,  for  he  had  received  continual  re- 
inforcements in  his  way.  His  equipage  and  equipments 
were  the  most  splendid  ever  seen  among  his  country- 
men :  trappings  won  from  the  Moghuls  in  former  cam- 
paigns, the  finest  horses  and  elephants,  every  thing, 
in  short,  which  indicated  the  pitch  of  wealth  and  power 
to  which  the  Mahrattds  had  attained.  Dihli  soon  capi- 
tulated. Shdh  Jehdn  II.,  son  of  Kdm-bakhsh,  and 
grandson  of  Adreng-z^b,  whom  Shahabu-d-din  had 
raised  to  the  throne,  was  replaced  by  Mirzd  Juwdn 
Bakht,  son  of  Prince  'A'll  Gdhar  (aflerwards  Shdh 
•Alam)  and  grandson  of  'A'lamglr  II.,  and  Shujd'u-d- 
daAlah,  Subahddr  of  Add*h,  was  proclaimed  Grand  Vezfr 
by  the  B'had.  When  the  rainy  season  had  scarcely 
ceased,  the  Abddli  discovered  a  ford  twenty  miles  above 
Dihli,  and  crossed  the  Jamund  on  the  25th  of  October, 
before  the  enemy  was  aware  of  his  movements.  Con- 
tinual skirmishes  followed,  and  both  armies  entrenched 
themselves  strongly  near  the  village  of  Pdni-pat ;  the 
Mohammedans  having  79,800  men  with  70  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  the  Mahrattds  70,000  men  with  200  pieces 
of  artillery,  the  numerous  irregular  troops  on  both  sides 
not  being  included.    The  Abddli  judging  sagaciously 
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of  the  distress  which  the  ttUtnberft  and  improvidenee  of  JCAHBAT 
the  Mahrattds  would  occasion,  avoided  a  general  engige-     TAE 
ment,  and  thongh  there  was  a  vigoroua  attack  on  his  ^^v^ 
Vezir  on  the  2Sd  of  December,  it  was  not  till  the  begin- 
ning of  January  1761,  that  the  B'hdd  reaolved  to  aban- 
don all  hope  of  negotiation  and  hazard  a  general  action. 
The  battle  was  fought  with  undiminish^l  obstinacy  on  ^^^  ^ 
both  sides  from  daybreak  till  after  two  o'clock,  when  ^uioi^ 
Viswds  Rd6,  the  P^shwd's  eldest  son,  was  mortaOy 
wounded,  on  which  the  B'hdd  monnted  his  hone  and 
was  never  aflerwards  seen.    All  after  this  was  flight 
and  confusion,  and  the  carnage  became  so  genersl,  that 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Mahrattds  is  supposed  to 
have  escaped,  and  their  loss  in  the  whole  campaign  is 
estimated  at  200,000  men. 

The  P6shwd,  who  received  the  intelligence  of  this 
most  overwhelming  defeat,  while  cn)saing  the  Nerbedd 
in  the  middle  of  January,  never  teooverad  the  shock ; 
his  faculties  both  of  mind  and  body  declined  rapidly, 
and  he  expired  at  the  end  of  June  in  a  Temple  of  Pdr- 
vatf,  erected  by  himself  in  the  suburbs  of  Pdn4.   Bdl&^t  BalUrv 
Bdji  Rd<5,  though  indolent,  sensual,  and  intriguing,  httf^ati^t 
was  generous  and  charitable,  and  an  enemy  to  outrage  ^ 
and  oppression.     He  encouraged  improvements  in  the     ^  *- 
civil  sidministration  which  he  had  not  sufficient  energy    ^'^^' 
to  undertake,  and  the  peasantry,  mindful  of  the  bene- 
ficial change  which  began  under  his  rule, "  have  ever  sinee 
blessed  the  days  of  Ndnd  Sdhib  P6shwd."     He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  surviving  son  Mdd'hd  (or  rather 
Mdd'haw,   t.  e.  Mdd'hava)    RdtS  Balldl,  then   sixteen  )|^.„ 
years  old,  who  received  his  investiture  firom  the  Rijd  io  Bw  b^ 
the  following  September.    That  unhappy  Prince  was  still      i.  r. 
a  close  prisoner  in  the  custody  of  the  obdurate  Tdi&Bdl,     1T6L 
who  expired  in  December  of  the  same  year,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six.     Mdd'haw  Rdd  was  only  sixteen  years  of 
age  when,  in  September  1761,  he  received  investiture  as 
his  father's  successor,  from  the  imprisoned  and  nominal 
Rdjd,  whose  condition,  aOer  the  death  of  Tdra  Bdl, 
was   somewhat  ameliorated.     Rag'hu-nkt'h    Rdd,  the 
P^shwd's  uncle,  who  was  his  guardian  and  yicegerent 
during  his  minority,  was  ambitious  and  intriguing,  nor 
had  he  long  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  bb 
desire  of  extending  his  dominions;  for  Nixdm  'All, 
nominally  the  Diwdn,  or  Prime  Minister,  but  virtually 
the  master  of  his  brother  Saldbet  Jang,  by  an  unpro- 
voked attack  and  the  destruction  of  some  idol  Temples, 
called  forth  the  indignation,  and  at  once  stifled  the  pri- 
vate animosities  of  all  the  Hindd  Chiefs.     The  Moghuls 
were,  however,  at  this  time  so  powerful,  that  a  peace 
was  soon  aflerwards  concluded  on  terms  very  favourabie 
to  the  Musulm^ns,  a  large  sum  and  considerable  ter- 
ritory having  been  ceded  by  the  Mahrattds.     Mddliaw 
soon  excited  his  uncle's  jealousy,  by  expressing  a  wish 
to  take  a  part  in  the  administration  himself.     RagHis- 
ndt'h  resigned  his  office  and  very  soon  afterwards  ad- 
vanced towards  P6nd  with  a  considerable  force,  strongly 
supported  by  the  Moghuls,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
deposing  the  young  Pt^hwd.     Mdd'haw  voluntarily,  and 
most  judiciously,  submitted  to  his  uncle,   whose  ia- 
terested  and  arbitrary  measures  soon  raised  a  general 
dissatisfaction,  and  encouraged  Nizdm   *A11  again  to 
make  war  on  him ;  but  the  Moghuls  were  completely 
routed  in  a  hard  fought  battle,  in  which  both  RagTiu- 
nkt'h  and  the  young  P^shwd  were  in  the  foremost  ranlca 
and  exposed   to  gpreat  hazards;  peace   was   therefore 
again  made  with  the  Moghuls,  and  Mhd'haw  was  soon^ 
aflerwards  (in  1764)  sent  to  oppose  the  rising  power  of 
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MAHRAT.  Haider  •All,  who  had  usurped  the  authority  of  the 
TAH.  Hindu  R&jk  of  Maisdr.  On  this  occasion,  also,  the 
young  IVshw^  showed  great  judgment  and  self-com- 
mand. Haider  was  completely  worsted,  and  gUi  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign  (in  1765)  to  purchase  a 
peace  by  the  cession  of  a  large  part  of  his  conquests. 
The  PiSshw^  in  the  following  year  made  a  secret  com- 
pact with  Nizam  'All  to  invade  the  territory  of  J&n<S-ji, 
Rkj4  of  Ber&r,  who  was  thus  reduced  to  submission, 
and  obliged  to  refund  a  large  part  of  the  sums  which 
he  had  obtained  by  the  grossest  treachery.  The  British, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  overcome  their  European  rivals 
the  French,  and  now  found  that,  unless  they  determined 
to  sacrifice  the  trade,  privileges,  and  dominion  which 
they  had  obtained,  they  must  carry  on  a  defensive  war 
with  the  Native  States,  upon  whose  fidelity  to  their 
treaties  no  reliance  could  be  placed.  It  was  indis- 
pensably necessary,  therefore,  to  assume  such  a  vigilant 
and  determined  posture  as  would  overawe  the  daring 
and  defeat  the  schemes  of  the  treacherous ;  nor  would  the 
conditions  of  their  treaties  with  the  Native  Powers  ever 
Lave  been  fulfilled,  had  they  Med  to  show  that  they 
possessed  the  power  of  enforcing  their  just  demands. 

The  danger  with  which  the  British  territories  were 
threatened  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Mahrat- 
tds,  made  it  incumbent  on  the  Government  in  India  to 
form  such  alliances  as  might  be  a  bar  to  their  encroach- 
ments. They  seized  by  force  the  districts  called  the 
Northern  Serkto,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  French 
by  the  Siibahd4r  of  the  Dekan,  having  previously  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  them  from  the  Moghul,  in  whose  name 
Sal&bet  Jang  governed  his  dominions,  and  they  soon 

treaty  with  aflerwards  (in  a.  d.  1766)  made  a  treaty  with  him  for 
the  subjugation  of  Haider  'All.  Their  new  ally  soon  de- 
serted them,  and  joined  their  conunou  adversary,  whom 
he  almost  as  hastily  and  treacherously  abandoned,  mak- 
ing, in  February  1768,  a  new  treaty  with  the  Eng- 
lish, in  which  Haider  was  declared  to  be  an  usurper 
and  the  East  India  Company  was  appointed  Dlw&n  or 
Administrator  of  the  Upper  Karn&tik,  (B&Ui  g*hdt,)  on 
condition  of  their  paying  seven  laks  of  rupees  (.£70,000) 
annually,  the  same  tribute  as  they  already  paid  for  four 
of  the  Northern  Serkto.  Gantdr,  the  remaining  Ser- 
kdr,  was  also  to  be  ceded  to  them  on  the  death  or  mis- 
conduct of  Basdlet  Jang.  Rag'hu-n&t'h  Rk6,  in  the 
same  year,  instigated  by  his  wife,  again  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  rebellion  against  his  nephew  the  P€shwl^  who 
defeated  and  carried  him  prisoner  to  Piin&.  Mhd*hu 
Rd(5,in  the  following  year,  (a.d.  1769,)  completely  hum- 
bled Jdnd-jl  B'h<5nsl&  by  the  treaty  of  Kank&-pdr ;  and 
Haider  *Ali  dictated  a  peace  to  the  English  at  the  gates 
of  Madras.  When  unoccupied  by  foreign  expeditions, 
Mdd'hu  attended  assiduously  to  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  was  much  aided  in  improving  their  condition 
by  the  counsels  and  diligence  of  R^  Shdstri,  an  exem- 
plary Br&hman,  whose  disinterested  conduct  did  more 
than  his  precepts  and  regulations,  for  the  improvement 
of  his  countrymen.  In  1771,  the  Mahrattds  had  reduced 
Haider  'All  to  such  distress,  that^  but  for  the  P&hwk's 
illness,  he  would  probably  have  been  completely  subdued. 
He  was  therefore  very  willing,  in  June  1772,  to  con- 
clude a  treaty,  by  which  he  gave  up  the  ancient  posses- 
sions of  Shdh-ji.  paid  thirty-six  laks  of  rupees  (^360,000) 
as  arrears,  and  submitted  to  an  annual  tribute  of  fourteen 
laks,  (^140.000,)  on  condition  of  receiving  no  further 

iw  Att-    niolestation  from  the  Mahratt&s, 

^  In   1761,  Ahmed  Sh&h  Abddli  placed  Prince 'All 
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Gdhar  on  the  throne  of  the  Moghul  Empire,  with  the  UAHRAT 
title  of  Sh&h  * Alam ;  and  Shiij&*u-d^a^lah,  Nuww&b      TAH. 
of  Aud'h,  his  Vezlr,  had  nearly  succeeded  in  driving  ^**v^^ 
the  Mahrattfis  out  of  Bund^l-k'hand,  when,  unhappily 
taking  part  with  Mir  K&sim,  driven  by  the  English  from 
Bengal,  he  attacked  them,  was  defeated  on  the  23d  of 
October,  1764,  at  Baksar,  and  deprived  of  his  territories.  Battle  of 
till  they  were  restored  to  him,  together  with  his  dignity  Buxar. 
of  Vezir,  on  his  becoming  an  ally  of  the  English  by 
the  treaty  signed  in  August   1765.     The    Emperor, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  territory  conquered  by 
them  from  his  nominal  officers,  on  the  death  of  Mir 
Ja'&r  in  that  year,  gave  them  the  appointment  of  Di  win, 
or  Civil  Governor  of  the  Province,  and  received  the 
revenues  of  Allah-&b&d  and  Kdrah  for  his  own  main- 
tenance.    His  Capital  was  nominally  in  the  hands  of  his 
son  Juw&n-bakht,  but  really  governed  by  the  Amlru- 
lomark,  Nejibu-d-daulah,  a  Rdhilah  Afghan.     At  his 
death,  a.  d.  1770,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  his 
son  Z&bitah  Kh&n,  who  continued   his  negotiations  for 
placing  Dihll  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahratt&s ;  and  in 
December  1771,  Sh&h  *A'lam,  wearied  with  waiting  for 
more  effectual  assistance  from  the  English,  repaired  to 
the  Mahratt&  camp  under  the  escort  of  Mah&d^jl  SSnd' 
hiyi^  and  was  immediately  aflerwards  seated  upon  his 
throne.    The  Mahratt&s  then  invaded-  Rdhil-k*hand, 
which  led  to  a  defensive  treaty  between  the  Rdhilahs 
and  Shuj&'u-d-dai&lah :  and  the  Emperor,  disgusted  with 
the  meanness,  rapacity,  and  effrontery  of  his  new  allies, 
determined  to  resist  them  by  force.     While  such  was 
the  state  of  affairs  at  Dihll,  a  great  change  had  occurred 
in  the  Dekan  by  the  death  of  the  P^shw&,  who  expired 
on  the  18th  of  November,  1772,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  Death  of 
of  his  age.     Distinguished  as  much  by  equity  and  Mahdoo 
judgment  as  by  courage,  his  early  death  was  no  less    ^^* 
fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the   Mahratt&s,  than  their 
signal  defeat  on  the  plains  of  P&nipat.     As  M&d*h6 
died  without  offspring*  he  was  succeeded  in  his  dignity 
by  his  brother  N&rayan  R^6  early  in  December,  their  NarainRoir 
uncle  Rag'hu-n&t*h  having  been  reconciled  to  M^'hd  a  P«ishwa. 
short  time  before  his  death.    The  old  domestic  feuds, 
however,  were  soon  rekindled,  and  Rag*hu-nit'h  was 
again  put  under  arrest  in  the  following  April ;  but  on 
the  30th  of  August,  the  new  Peshw^,   now  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  was  assassinated  by  one  of  the  domestics  Aisasiiiia- 
of  his  uncle,  in  a  tumult  raised  by  the  troops  whose  pay  ted. 
was  in  arrear.     Rag'hu-n&t'h,  though  an  accessory,  if  Rugonath 
not  a  principal,  in  the  plot  which  terminated  in  the  ^^^ 
murder  of  his  nephew,  was,  as  next  of  kin,  soon  after-  ^***^^*' 
wards  proclaimed  P^shwk. 

At  Dihll,  tlie  Emperor's  attempt  to  resist  the  Mah- 
rattds proved  unavailing.     His  army  was  completely 
routed  in  December  1772,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
cede  to  them  K<$rah  and  K'harii  East  of  the  Jamun&, 
which  the  English  considered  as  a  part  of  their  own 
conquests.     In  the  Dekan  the  Ptfshwh  was  still  un- 
popular, though  he  reduced  NiziCm*  All  to  very  humilia- 
ting terms ;  and  soon  aflerwards,  in  March  1774,  com- 
pletely routed  Trimbak  R&6  Mdm&,  one  of  his  most 
formidable  opponents.     In  the  following  month,  how- 
ever, Gangft  BaT,  widow  of  N&rdyan  R6d,  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  called  after  his  father  M&d'hi'i  Rid  N&rdyan,  Mahdoo 
who,  as  heir  of  the  late  Ptshwk,  was  formally  installed  RowNarain 
as  his  successor,  when  only  forty  days  old.     Distrust  P**"!*^** 
and  dissensions  between  his  Ministers  were  soon  manifest,      Al  J^' 
and  while  they  revived   the   hopes   of   the   deposed      Iv^* 
P6shw^  who  was  supported  by  Sind*hlk  and  Hdlkar, 
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they  gave  Haider  *Ati  an  q>portunity  of  oompleting  his 
conquests  to  the  South  of  the  Tumb'haddra,  and  ex- 
posed another  part  of  their  territories  to  incursions  by 
Basdlet  Jang  from  AMdni.     At  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  the  Government  at  Bombay,  which  had  for  some 
time  negotiated  in  vain  for  the  cession  of  Salsette  and 
some  small  adjoining  Islands,  stormed  the   Fort   of 
T'h&nah,  and  reduced  the  whole  Island  within  the  four 
following  days,  under  the  plea  that  it  would  otherwise 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.    As  Great 
Britain  was  not  then  at  war  with  either  of  the  claimants, 
and  had  at  best  a  very  doubtfiii  ground  for  disputing 
the  right  of  the  Portuguese,  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  barefaced  acts  of  aggression  in  all   our  Indian 
transactions.    Rag'hu>ndt'h,  whose  aflairs  became  daily 
more  desperate,  had  retired  into  Guzerdt,  and  there 
(in  March  1775)  gladly  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
English  at  Bombay,  by  which  he  confirmed  them  in  the 
possession  of  their  late  conquests,  ceded  a  considerable 
territory,  and  engaged  to  defray  aH  their  expenses,  on 
condition  of  receiving  a  subsidiary  force  of  three  thousand 
men,  seven  or  eight  hundred  of  them  Europeans,  with 
a  due  proportion  of  artillery.    The  assistance  thus  ob- 
tained, secured  considerable  success  to  Rag'hu-n&t'h  in 
Gujar&t,  and  at  the  close   of  the  year,  the  Bombay 
Government  had  acquired  accessions  of  territory  valued 
at  24,15,000  rupees,  (J^24I,500,)  while  the  afiairs  of 
the  young  P^shw^  were  proportionably  unpromising. 
By  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in   1773,  the  other 
Indian  Presidencies  were  made  subordinate  to  that  of 
Bengal ;  the  'Supreme  Government,  therefore,  disap- 
proving of  what  had  been  done  at  Bombay,  declared  the 
treaty   with   Rag'hu-n&t'h  invalid,   and   sent   Colonel 
Upton  as  their  agent  to  Pdnd.     The  young  P^hwd's 
Ministers,  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  sup- 
posed disunion  of  the  English,  at  first  made  very  ex- 
travagant demands,  but  when  they  found   that  such 
language  only  provoked  a  more  determined  resistance, 
they  concluded  the  treaty  of  Piirand'har,  in  March  1776, 
by  which  Salsette  was  virtually  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 
the  revenue  of  BahrcSch  given  up,  twelve  laks  of  rupees 
(•^1 20,000)  allowed  by  the  Mahratt&s  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion, and  the  cause  of  Rag'hu-n&t'h  Ri6  entirely  aban- 
doned by  the  English,  a  general  amnesty  to  his  followers, 
and  a  sufficient  maintenance  to  himself  having  been 
granted  by  the  P^shw&.     This  treaty,  though  ratified  by 
the  Government  in  Bengal,  was  very  unpalatable   to 
Rag6b&  (Rag*hu-n&t'h)  and  the  Government  at  Bom- 
bay, who  under  various  pretences  put  off  the  fulfilment 
of  it,  and  evidently  espoused  bis  cause.    In  March  1777, 
a  resident  envcy  was  sent  from  Bombay  to  Ptind,  biit  as 
the   Pt^shw^'s   Ministers   had  purposely  framed  some 
articles  in  the  treaty  with  considerable  ambiguity,  discus- 
sions and  delay  were,  as   they  intended,  unavoidable. 
Haider,  in  the  mean  time,  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
difficulties  created  by  Rdg6bS's  alliance  with  the  English, 
and  pushed  his  conquests  in  the  South.     In  1778,  how- 
ever, the  Mahrattas  outwitted  him,  and  obtained  a  large 
sum  as  a  bribe  for  retreating,  when  it  could  not  be  avoided. 
The  Rdj&  of  Ber&r  being  a  minor,  Muda-jl  B'hdnsld,  the 
Regent,  made  his  peace  with  the  Peshv\k,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  him,  as  was  likewise  Fat'h  Sing*h  Gayikw&r, 
R&J&  of  Gujar&t.     R&m  R&jd,  worn  out  with  age  and 
infirmities,  expired  at  Satt&r&  on  the  12th  of  December, 
1777,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  adopted  son  styled  Sh^o 
Mahfirr6j,  a  descendant  of  Witu-ji,  brother  of  M&l(5-jl, 
the  grandfather  of  Sh^v6-ji. 
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The  tneiabers  of  the  Hiiuslry  at  P6b&  hostile  to  ILmi 
RagiSbd,  at  length,  by  the  deep  aad  caatiauB  policy  of    TAii 
N&n&  Famavis,  who  had  gradually  nused  himsdf  from  ^^v^ 
a  very  inferior  to  the  higfaest  Hetioii,  ooiii]4etely  cut  off  ^^ 
all  the  hopes  of  their  opponeota,  by  aeniiig  aad  impri- 
soniog  their  leaders.    There  was,  theBefeoe,  \em  proba-  *^ 
bility  than  ever  of  the  eorecutisn  of  the  taealy  of  FtuBod'- 
bar ;  and  the  entire  &ilare  of  an  espediftion,  deepalcbed 
from  Bombay  in  1778,  for  the  pnipoee  of  rcsluiing 
Ragdb^,  threw  the  Govemnent  tkue  into  the  gvealest 
consternation :    but  the   rapidity  with  whieh  GeBeral 
Goddard   effected  his  nwineh  irom  BnndeWl^hiiid  to 
Surat,  through  a  country  quite  unknvwn,  and  oeoupied 
by  Chiefs  disposed  to  impede  hia.progreeB,  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  EagUsh  at  Bombay,  and  g»ve  a  most 
efficient  check  to  the   ioareasiBg  preHunption   of  the 
Ministry  at  PiinA.     The  Bengal  army  raacbed  Saint  on 
the  6th  of  February,   1779.     Haider* All  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  in  the  Summer  of  1778,  taken  poaseancm  of 
all  the  Mahratt&  territories  South  of  the  Krishna,  and, 
looking  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  capture  of  Pondicheny  ^^'  =T 
by  the  English,  (IBth  October,  1778,)  pretended  that  ''^" 
the  post  of  Mahtt  was  under  bis  protection,  in  otrder,  if 
possible,  to  screen  it  from  capture  in  the  following  year, 
(March    1779.)      In  October  1779,  N&n4   FamaYls 
gave  an  answer  to  Greneral  Goddard,  who  had  been  nego> 
tiating  with  him  since  February,  which  left  little  hope 
of  accommodation ;  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1760, 
that  officer  crossed  the  TaptS,  preparatory  to  his  attack 
on  Dii'bhd'i,  a  strong  fortress  belonging  to  the  PMwft. 
It  was  soon   abandoned ;  a  treaty  with  Fai-h  Singli 
ensued ;  Ahmed-^b&d,  the  Capital  of  Guserftt,  was  taken 
by  storm  on  the  Idth  of  February,  and  to  the  immortal 
honour  of  the  assailants,  no  excesses  were  committed ; 
and  Sind'h¥&'s  camp  was  surprised  on  the  M  of  April 
In  Kdnkan,  upon  which  Bombay  depends  for  its  supply 
of  provisions,   Kdliy&n,  a  post  highly  valued  by  the 
P^shw^,  was  taken.     The  capture  of  several  ibrts  in  the 
neighbourhood   of  Dam&n  also  secured   the    newly- 
acquired  districts  on  the  borders  of  Ouzeriit     Captain 
Popham's  daring  and  successful  surprise  of  GvrW&r,  one  G-  ? 
of  the  most  impregnable  hill-forts  in  Hindi&st&n,  on  the  '"^'^ 
4th  of  August,  was  a  very  unexpected  Mow  to  MahAda-ji 
Sind'hi^,  and  gave  the  British  a  commanding*  position 
on  that  side  of  India.     But  a  total  want  of  funds,  and  ^^'  ^ 
the  invasion  of  the  Nuwwdb  of  Ark&t's  territory  by  the  ^^'^^„ 
most  formidable  army  which  Haider  had  ever  asaemblBd,    ' '" 
rendered  this  one  of  the  most  trying  periods  whkfa  the 
English   Government  had  yet  experienced.      Colonel 
Hartley,  early  in  October,  drove  the  enemy  out  of  Kdn- 
kan,  and  prevented  them  from  succouring*  Bassdn,  by  a 
most  gallant  and  determined  resistance  to  numbers  in- 
comparably superior  to  his  own.     Bassein,  so  long  an  Bx^^ 
object  of  competition,  surrendered  On  the  1 1th  of  De-  tiki 
cember,  with  the  loss  of  only  thhrteen  men.    The  de>> 
stniction  of  Colonel  Baillie's  detachment  by  Haider,  near 
Conjeveram,  (K&nchipuram,)  on  the  10th  of  September, 
threw  a  damp  on  the  prospects  of  the  English,  who,  at 
the  close  of  this  year,  had  strong  reasons  for  apprehend- 
ing a  coalition  between  Haider,  the  Mahratt&s,  and 
Nizdm'Ali,  threatening  all  tlieir  possessions  in  India  at 
once.     The  supreme  Government  was,  therefore^  anxious 
to  negotiate  a  separate  peace  with  the  Mahratt^  who, 
encouraged  by  the  successes  of  Haider,  were  unwilling 
to  listen  to  any  proposals.     General  Goddard  occupied 
the  B'h<5r  g*h&t  (defile)  in  the  mountains  injudidousiy,       i  . 
and  with  disadvantageous  results,  early  in  1781.    The      l'-- 
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TAU.     uid  bis'Osmp  takea;  but  Mr.  Uaaliogs'B  suceeaa  inde-  be  had  also  the  comimnd  tfT the  Moghnl  army.     Onthe      TAU. 

MPv—^  ladling  Mudi^l  B'biinBti,  RAjA  of  BerSr,   frcMii  the  8lhof  February,  1785,Mr,  HastingsBetsail  for  England,  ^'■^'-■-' 

Mabrattk  oonfedcncy  eaily  in  that  year,  wbb,  perhaps,  leaving  British  India  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  more  unin-  ^"^"^ 

the  m«t  pnmiNBg  ciroum»t»nee  which  occurred  at  that  tempted  tranquillity  than  it  had  experienced  for  more  "iSeli 

lime  ;  andasepwate  (reaty  concluded  between  MhltBdA^ji  than  half  a  centmy.     Tip6  S&bib,  whose  ambition  was  Hooltuk. 

Sind'hiA  aod  Coknei  Muir  in  the  following  October,  in  atimulated  by  fiioaticinn,  mon  provoked  the  Mahrattis       a.  d. 

which    that  Chief  engaged   to    act,  if  required,  as  a  to  a  war,  for  wliich  he  was  better  prepared  than  they,      1785. 

mediator,  was  another  important  point  gained  by  the  and  in  1785  a  confederacy  was  formed  by  the  F6shw^  War  with 

Britiih  GoTernment     A  propoeitioa  was  therefore  m»de  Hdlkar,  Sind'hlk,  and  Niiftm  Alt,  for  the  purpme  of  ^PP** 

to  the  P^hwi  from  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  at  subjecting  and  dividing  among  themselves  the  whole    **' 

ti(T  ol     once,  in  the  laU«r  end  of  the  ■  year,  with  a  considerable  of  his  dominions.     They  were,  however,  ftr  fhnn  being      yjak 

'll>)'«,       prospect  of  success,  and  on  the   I7th  of  May,  1762,  a  able  to  realise  their  intentions,  and  after  carrying  on  the      ^' ™' 

A.  o,     treaty  was  conduded  at  S&lb&'i,  by  which  the  whde  cob-  war  for  a  year  with  no  very  signal  success,  were  not 

1762,     quered  territory  was  restored.     Oujai^  wtta  released  unwilling  to  accede  to  Tlpil's  proposals  for  peace  in  the 

from  claims  on  the  pact  of  the  P£ghwi> ;  an  allowauee  Spring  of  1767.     While  these  transactions  took  place  in 

ofi^O,OaO  per  annum  was  settled  on  Rag^bfc;  Haider  the  Ddtan,  Slnd'hlb,  pressed  by  his  want  of  funds,  Sladift'i 

was  to  be  compeUed  to  relinquish  fail  late  cooqucsts ;  raised  a  storm  iu  Hindustan  by  which  he  was  ultimately  procndings 

and  Bahrdch  was  bestowed  on  Mahidi-ji  Sind'bi^  aa  a  ovswhelmed.     He  vidently  resumed  the  fiefs  (j&-gin)       a.  o, 

return  forhis  huraanetmbneBtaf  the  English  hostages,  held  by  many  of  the  MuBulm&n  Chieftains,  and  claimed      17S7. 

after  the  diMstroBs  retreat  to  Warg&dm,  in  January  so  exorbitant  a  tribute  tor  the  Emperor  from  the  R&j- 

1779.  P'^ta,  that  they  flew  to  arms  and  formed  a  league  with 

.ii..,f         After  the  Hafaratt&s  had  withdrawn  from  Dibll  in  the  discontented  Musulm&ns.     Hisarmy wascompletely  DeUutaka% 

■ud-  1773,  the  combined  forces  of  Najaf  Khin   and  the  routed  by  Ismk'H  Beg,  in  1787,  and  DihU  was  taken  by       A.  D. 

NuwwAbVeztr,  ShnjASi-d-daulah,  troald  perhaps  have  Oholtim  KUir,  son  of  ZAbitah  Khbn,  the  Afghfan  in      I788- 

eflectually  repressed  their  encroichmwitB  in  that  quarter,  1788.     These  leaders  soon  united  their  forces,  and,  but 

but  for  the  death  of  the  latter,  who  eS[Hred  in  January  for  the  gallant  reaistance  of  Lakwh  O&dk,  would  have 

1775,  and  was  suDoeededinhispoeseBsions  and  dignities  takm  Agrah.     They  then  quarrelled  and  separated; 

iph-ud-    by  his  son  Ascrfii-d^daulah.     Najaf  Kh&n,   who  was  Ismh'il  was  entirely  defeated,  but  Qbol&m  Kfadir  re- 

lnh.       successful  against  the  J&ts,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  turned  to  Dibit,  where,  by  bribing  oneof  the  Emperor's 

ii^.f-ud-  NowwAbofAud'h  and  the  English  agunst  the  Rdhi-  ccnfidential  servants,  he  got  possession  of  the  citadel,  ^^^ 

^f.'yj'    labs,  was,  during  his  absence  in  the  field,  (in  1776,)  and  for  two  months  indulged  in  excesses  of  rapine,  atiucitics*. 

U.  nearly  supplanted  in  his  roaster's  confidence   by  the  violence,  and  barbarity,  almost  without  example  in  the 

intrigueBarhiaD{wdn,or''!pni7,Abdu4ifaad,aflerwardB  annab  of  theworkl.     'ITie  Emperor's  eyes  were  put  out 

d-ud-     styled  Majdu-d-daulalt.     H«  soon,  however,  efiected  the  by  the  band  of  the  merciless  wretch  himself,  every  indi- 

U  dismissal  of  his  Mthlesi  rival,  and  eontinaed,  under  the  vidnal  of  bis  fiunily  was  dishonoured  and  degraded,  and 

-fekku  title  of  Zd-l-fik&r  Khin,  to  rule  both  the  Empire  and  some  of  them  actually  starved  to  death.     Ismh'il,  di»- 

■>■  the  Emperor  with  judgment  and  firmness  till  his  death,  gusted  with  these  atrocities,  joined  Slnd'bTA,  at  whose 

inAprilI7SS.     AAcr  that  event  the  Courtwas  torn  into  approach    Gbcdkm  Kiidir  retreated,  taking  with   him 

avarietyof  factions,  wbichSfaUi'A'lam bad notsuffident  Ahmed  Shfch.whom  he  had  seated  on  the  throne  in  the 

vigour  to  control.     A  desire  to  lake  advantage  of  this  place  of  his  &ther  Shfah  'A'lam.    In  1769,  on  the  return 

weakness,  urged  Stnd'hiA  to  prmnote  the  progress  of  of  Sind'bid,  the  Emperor  was  restored  to  his  throne,  the  ^"^ 

the  treaty  of  B&lbfil,  while  the  P^hwft,  wishing  to  gain  Provinces  of  Agreh,  Dihll,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rt^tutcJ 

some  points  with  Haider,  delayed  Ihe  ratification  of  it,  Dii-hb,  werereconquered.andGhtrffcmKidirhavingbeen      j,.  D 

bof      till  his  death,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1782,  decided  him,  previously  defeated,  was  taken,  and  punished  by  a  dread-     1769. 

f  Ally,  and  the  ratifications  were  exchanged   on  the  24th  of  fill  mutilation  which  he  did  not  survive.  St nd 'hi Ji,  having 

.  "'       February,  17B3.     Tlp&  Sifnb,  Haider's  son  and  sue-  thus  regained  his  ascendency,  lost  no  time  in  improving 

^^*      cesser,  continned  the  war  notwithstanding  the  remon-  his  mibtary  force.      He  enlisted  many  r&j-p6ts   and 

y  gf      stranoes  of  Sind'hlft :  bat  in  March  1784  he  signed  the  Husolm&ns,  changed  the  dress  of  bia  cavalry,  raised  a 

'e  rati- treaty  of  Mangaldr,  by  whichtheGovernment  of  Madras  corpa  ofGdsft^nsor  devotees,  and  formed  a  well-orga' 

unwisely  submitted  to  humiliating  terms.     Ragdb&  smv  nized,  regular  force  under  tile  command  of  M,  (aller- 

D-        vived  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  SAlb&i  only  a  few  wards   Comte)  de  Boigne.     His  objects  at  this  time 

S3-      months,  and  died  at  K6perg<idm  on  the  Gdd^vert,  bis  (*.  n.  1790)  were  to  conciliate  Hdlkar  and  Ali  Babtidur,      ^  j, 

^°^    place  c^  retreat.     He  had  two  sons,  one  nine  yeare  old  (grandaon  of  Btijt  Rh6,)  to  check  the  Sik'hs,  (Seiks,)      1790, 

^     '  at  that  time,  and  the  other  bom  subsequaatly;  the  eldest  humble  the  fiiij-pfita,  and  secure  the  dependence  of 

3^       of  them  was  soon  made  a  rallying  point  for  those  who  Ismkll  Beg. 

,  Qf       were  ill  inclined  to  the  Pfebwfc  and  his  Minister.    The         Before  the  dose  of  the  year  1787,  TtpCi,  who  had  no 
must  confiision  at  the  Court  of  Dibit,  noticed  above,  was  love  for  peace,  broke  the  traaty  which  he  had  jnst  con- 
peculiarly  favourable  to    the  ambition    of  Sind'hl&;  eluded,  by  again  attacking   the  Mahratttis.      Oantdr, 
Air&siyAb  Kh&n,  adopted  son  of  Najaf  Khin,  finding  which  ought,  bythe  treaty  of  176S,  to  have  been  ceded  to  ^at  ^Ui 
that  he  could  obtain  no  aid  from  the  En^bh,  applied  the  English  on  the  death  of  Basklat  Jang  in  1782,  was  'nppoo, 
to  Mahtidifjl,  vrho  had  considerably  augmented  his  force  given  up  when  claimed  in  1788 ;  and  Nizbm  'Alt  being      A.  o. 
fiincs  the  gener^  pacification  by  the  treaty  of  S&lb&T.  willing  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  English,  a  negotin-     1769. 
Slnd'h!&  listened  to  AfrAsiyfib  Kbtn's  proposals,  and  tion  ensued,  at  which  TTpd,  not  without  reason,  took 
the  assassination  of  that  Minister  by  a  brother  of  Mtrz&  umbrage,  and  in  December  17S9  made  an  unsuccessful 
Shafl'.  soon  after  the  Mahratt*  Chief  reached  Dihlt,  attadt  on  the  lines  of  Travankdr,  aStale  in  close  alli- 
placed  the  whole  Court  at  his  disposal.     The  Pllshwl  aocewtth  Great  Britain.     A  treaty,  oflensive  and  defen- 
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sive,  was  consequently  concluded  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1790,  between  the  Ptehw&,  Nizim  'All,  and  the  East 
India  Company.  The  first  campaign  began  in  May 
1790  :  Kardr,  Dindigal,  C6imbatilr,  and  Pdl-g'h&t,  were 
reduced  by  the  army  from  Madras,  while  the  Province 
of  Malabar  was  cleared  of  Tipd's  troops  by  detachments 
from  Bombay ;  and  the  troops  returned  to  Madras  in 
January  1 79 1 .  In  the  following  compaign  Lord  Com-> 
wailis  commanded  in  person.  Bangaldr  was  taken  by 
him,  D'h&rw&r,  Kdp&l,  and  Sir^  by  the  Mahratt&s,  Serin- 
gapatam  threatened,  the  whole  of  BSrah-mahall  reduced 
except  the  hill-fort  of  Krishna-giri,  and  the- Capital  would 
have  been  again  besieged,  had  the  Mahrattfis  giYen  the 
necessary  support.  The  battle  of  Simoga  on  the  29th  of 
December,  in  which  Captain  Little  so  signally  distin- 
guished himself,  and  the  surrender  of  that  fort  on  the 
2d  of  January,  1792,  were  among  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  of  this  campaign.  Seringapatam  was 
regularly  besieged  on  the  5th  of  February,  1792 ;  Tipd's 
envoys  were  at  length  admitted  to  an  audience  on  the 
14th,  and  terms  were  settled  on  the  23d,  by  which  the  Sul- 
tin  consented  to  relinquish  half  the  territory  he  possessed 
before  the  war,  to  pay  3,00,30,000  rupees,  (^^3,003,000,) 
to  release  all  prisoners  from  the  time  of  his  ft^ther,  and 
to  deliver  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages.  Of  the  ceded  ter- 
ritories one-third,  vis.  Dindigal,  B4rah-mahall,  Malabar, 
and  KArg,  were  ceded  to  the  English,  the  remainder 
was  equdly  divided  between  the  Mahratt&s  and  Niz4m 
*Ali.  lam&'il  Beg  was  again  in  arms  against  Sind'htit, 
in  the  Summer  of  1791,  but  his  army  was  completely 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  well-disciplined  force  under  M.  de 
Boig^e.  He  subsequently  raised  another  army,  but  was 
defeated  under  the  walls  of  K&niind,  and  to  escape  the 
treachery  of  the  garrison,  surrendered  to  M.  Perron,  who 
guaranteed  to  him  the  preservation  of  his  life.  He  was 
imprisoned  in  the  fort  of  Agrah,  where  he  died  in  1799. 
The  mutual  jealousies  of  Hdlkar  and  Sind'hi'k  at  length 
broke  out  into  open  hostilities  at  L&k*heri  not  far  firom 
Ajmir,  where  the  army  of  the  former  was  completely 
routed  by  De  Boigne.  By  this  victory  Sind'hi^  became  all 
powerful  in  Hind(ist4n ;  but  Nan&  Farnavls,  the  wary 
Minister  of  the  P«$shwk,  and  several  of  the  leading  Mah- 
Tatt&  Chie&  in  the  Dekan,  looked  with  a  very  jealous  e^'e 
on  the  ambition  and  increasing  power  of  the  Rdj&of  Ujai'n, 
whose  progress  they  would  have  gladly  impeded.  Their 
apprehensions,  however,  were  unexpectedly  allayed  by 
his  death,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1794,  while  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pdnd.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Daulet 
R&d  Slnd'hik,  then  just  turned  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Rag'h(i-ji  B'hdnsl&i  had  succeeded  his  father  Mud&-jl,  in 
1788,  as  R&J&  of  N&g-pdr,  and  Gdvind  R&6  G^yikwiir 
had,  in  1793,  by  the  assistance  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, at  length  obtained  the  P^hw&*s  permission  to 
take  possession  of  the  territories  which  he  inherited  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Fat-h  Sing'h,  in  1789.  Nizim 
*  All  and  the  Mahratt^,  from  their  frequent  interchange 
of  territory,  had  mutual  claims  for  tribute  on  each  other, 
but  those  of  the  latter  were  by  far  the  most  considerable. 
The  Chaut'h  and  Ser-desh-mtik'hi  had  never  been  paid 
by  the  Niz&m  for  upwards  of  seventeen  years,  in  1791, 
when  the  P&hwk  strongly  urged  the  settlement  of  his 
demands;  and  a  balance  against  llaider&bfiid  of 
2,60,00,000  of  rupees  (^^2,600,000)  having  been  brought 
forward  by  N&n&'s  agent,  Mushiru-l-mulk,  the  Niz&m's 
Minister,  threatened  to  compel  N&n&  to  come  and 
explain  these  demands  in  person.    This  was  deemed 


tantamount  to  a  dedaration  of  war,  and  in  December  IfARitu. 
1794,  the  Nizkm  took  the  field.    At  first  he  had  some     TAIL 
advantages,  but  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  Mareh,  1795,  ^'•v^ 
his  army  was  completely  worsted,  in  great  measure 
throngrh  his  own  folly,  and  the  want  of  a  previously  well- 
concerted  plan ;  he  also  allowed  himself  to  be  surrounded 
vnth   only  a  part  of  bis  force,  in  the  little  town  of 
Kardlk.     On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  he  obtained  Treaty/ 
a  cessation  of  arms,  on  condition  of  giving  up   his  Kunik 
Minister,  who  had  so  grossly  insolted  the  F^wi^     a.  d. 
ceding  a  large  territory  on  his  Western  frontier,  and     I'^J. 
promising  to  pay  8,00,00,000  of  rupees  (^^,000,000) 
for  arrears   and   indemnifications.     In  the  foHowing^ 
June,  Prince* All  Jkb,  Niz&m  'Ali's  eldest  son,  raised  a 
rebellion  against  him  ;  but  being  pursued  and  taken,  he 
poisoned  himself  before  he  could  be  again  brought  back 
to  his  father's  Capital. 

The  young  P^hwi^  who  was  now  turned  twenty,  was 
still  kept  in  a  state  of  rigid  tutelage  by  his  Minister, 
N&n&  Farnavis,  who,  more  fearful  than  ever  of  the  Rij& 
of  Satt&r&,  in  whose  name  they  acted,  reduced  tint 
unhappy  Prince's  allowances,  and  prohibited  the  visits 
of  his  relations.  Bijl  R6d  and  Chimni-ji  A'p4,  the 
sons  of  Ragdhi,  and  next  heirs  to  the  PtSshi^  were  kept 
close  prisoners  in  the  strong  fort  of  Siwn^H,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  the  Nis4m,  and  their  hard  6te 
excited  a  general  feeling  of  commiseration.  BAji  Rid,  Bjgtix 
the  eldest  brother,  attracted  univeiaal  admiration  and 
pity.  With  a  graceful  person  and  engaging  counte- 
nance, he  had  so  mild  and  insinuating  an  address  as 
prepossessed  all  who  approached  him  in  his  &raur. 
To  great  skill  in  all  manly  and  warlike  eseicnes,  he 
unit^  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  Storas,  and  a  rigid 
observance  of  the  rules  of  caste.  In  vain  did  Nbii 
endeavour  to  prejudice  the  Peshwk  against  him,  or 
prevent  any  correspondence  between  them.  The  dis- 
covery of  their  intercourse  drew  down  bitter  reproaches 
on  the  P^hwk,  and  a  far  more  rigid  treatment  of  B&j(. 
Mlid'hii  RluS  was  driven  to  despair ;  a  settled  melan-  3L^  jd 
choly  seized,  upon  his  mind,  and  on  the  25th  of  October,  R  ^  ->> 
he  deliberately  threw  himself  from  a  terrace  in  his  palace^  ^^ 
and  in  consequence  of  the  injury  sustained  in  his  lafl* 
expired  two  days  afterwards,  having  particularly  desired 
that  Bk}i  R&<S  might  be  placed  as  his  successor  on  the 
masnad  (seat  of  honour.)  This  request  was  carefully 
concealed  by  Nte&,  who  persuaded  the  Mahrattik  Chie& 
to  consent  to  the  adoption  of  a  son  by  the  late  F^wa's 
widow,  who  should  be  proclaimed  his  successor.  Bajl 
R&(S,  however,  had  contrived,  in  the  mean  time,  to  secnre 
the  support  of  Daulet  R&6  Sind'hik,  and  N6ni^  having 
discovered  their  correspondence,  resolved  to  anticipate 
their  projects  by  proclaiming  B&jl  U6  himself.  The  Bcjr:  :" 
most  solemn  written  attestations  of  their  entire  oUivioii  ^^'** 
of  all  former  enmity  were  delivered  on  both  sides,  as 
soon  as  B&ji  reached  PiSink :  but  before  he  could  receive 
investiture,  an  intrigue  set  on  foot  by  B&ldbk  T^ty*, 
Sind*hik*s  Minister,  entrapped  him  into  imprisonment  in 
Slnd*hTk's  camp,  and  placed  his  brother  Chimnfc-jl  A'pk  O 
upon  the  masnad  in  his  stead.  The  latter,  who  was  ^ 
installed  as  P^shwJi  on  the  26th  of  May,  1796,  by  the  p '; 
name  and  title  of  Chimn&-jl  M&d'hd  R&6,  protested  doogI  ^ 
vehemently  against  being  made  a  party  to  so  unjust  an 
usurpation  of  his*  brother's  rights.  N&n&,  the  great 
object  of  BdWb&'s  hatred,  narrowly  escaped  imprison- 
ment, and  all  his  ostensible  property  was  sequestered ;  but 
he  fled  into  Kdnkan,  secured  the  defiles  in  his  rear, 
entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  B^i  Rio, 
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ttAHR.lT-udcBg&gedSfad'hiktaiupport  him.    This  negotimtiaii  decluin^  lin  fsvour  of  Tlpd.     But  while  this  sdieitt'e  lUHBAT 

TAH.     was  diacoTerad  by  the  incautiouaness  of  some  of  their  was  concocting  at  Pi^ni,  news  arriyed  of  the  capture      '^*^- 
'"v""'  partisans,  and  EbU<ib&  gave  orden  for  Bfiji'a  remoTal  of  Seringapatam,  tlie  death  of  Tlpii,  and  the  subveraion  ^p''""^ 
into  Hindtist^n  ;  but  ttuise  oiden  were  not  executed,  of  his  goTemment,  on  which  the  F^sbwi  sent  a  body  ^^  t^eo! 
and  N6n&,  in  the  mean  time,  engaged  the  R&J&  of  Kdl&-  of  troope  to  join  the  allies,  just  in  time  to  plunder  41^  j{_ 
pur  and  Niz&m 'Aliin  hostilitieB  against  BiltSbi.     The  Tillages  which  had  aheady  submitted  to  tbero.    Asmall 
R4j4  of  Niig-pir  and  the  British  Goremment  having  portion  of  TIp4's  territory  was  reaerred  for  the  P&hw&, 
also  expressed  their  approbation  of  hisdesign,  Sind'hib  who  had  in  reaUtj  no  claim,  having  iailed  in  all  his 
arrested  BiiAb&,  and  after  the  signature  of  preliminary  engagements  ;  but  after  a  long  digvussion  he  objected 
iipe  Rtiw  treaties  on  all  udes,  B&ji  R&S  received  formal  invcstv-  to  the  proposed  conditions,  in  consequence  of  which  the      a.  d. 
■eiahw     ture  as  Ffehwit  on  the  4th  of  December,  1796,  N4n&  greater  part  of  the  reserved  districts  were  ceded  to      1800. 
^'"''        Famavls  having  been  preriously  appointed  his  Prime  Nix&m  *A1E,  who,  on  the  12th  of  October,  ISOO,  con-  Trcaijr  with 
Minister.     Chimni-ji  was  obliged  to  da  penance  for  his  eluded  a  new  treaty  with  the  British  Government,  by  l'>*N">™- 
involuntaiylransgression.andwas  thenappointedOover-  which  the  territories  in  Mahisdr  previously  ceded  to 
A'  n.      nor  of  GuLu&L     The  new  Ftfshw^  whose  cunning  and  him,  were  given  up  as  an  indemnification  fbrkconaider- 
1797.     dissimulatjonmadehimsuEpect  every  one,  and  who  had  able  augmentation   of  the  subsidiary  force,  vln  the 
neither  judgment  to  perceive  the  merit  of  N6n&,  nor  P^bwh'sterritory.-thepredatory  incursions  of  the  Chief- 
gratitude  for  his  extraordinary  services,  determined  to  tains  in  league  with  tfa^  Bdis,  the  devastations  made 
get  rid  of  him  and  Sind'lilh,  whose  encroachments  fur-  by  their  ally  the  R&j&  of  Kdla-pur,  and  the  wariare 
nished  a  just  cause  of  dinatiaiaction,  by  playing  off  the  carried  on  by  Chitur  Sing'b,  brother  of  the  Rhj&  of 
one  against  the  other.     N&nA  was  treacherously  seized  SattArft,  on  his  behalf,  continually  exhausted  the  strength 
in  Sfnd'hI&'s  camp  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1797,  his  and  resources  of  the  country.     KiSl&-p&r  was  [nvested 
friendswerestrip[wd,maimed,anddispersed,  their  houses  and  nearly  reduced,  when  the  death  (^  Ndn&  and  a  new  D»ihof 
i.  D.      were  plundered,  and  Pdni  was  for  thirty-six  hours  in  the  dissension  between  the  Pisshwk  and  Slnd'hik,  recalled  Nuil 
1798.     state  of  a  town   taken  by  storm.     The  misfiies  of  its  their  troops  to  P&ni,  and  preserved  that  little  State  fi-om 
"  u_i     "'^''^^  inhabitants  did  not  however  terminate  then ;  for  subversion.     "  With  Nina  Farnavis,"  who  died  on  the 
'"'"^    in  the  fbllowing  Spring,  G'hfitgdl  Shirzi  K&6,  Stnd'hTh's  4th  of  March,  1800,  "  departed  all  the  wisdom  and 
MinisterandfaLher'in-law.wBsauthorizedbyBijiRfidto  moderation  of  the  Mahratt&  Government."     He  ap- 
levy  on  them  two  karors  of  rupees,  (£2,000,000,)  which  pears  to  have  acted  in  his  last  years  with  the  feelings 
l»d  been  secretly  promised  to  Sind'hilk  ^sAll  the  inha-  and  sincerity  of  a  patrioL     In  private  life  he  was  a  man 
bitanta  supposed  to  possess  wealth,  were  therefore  com-  of  strict  veracity,  humane,  frugal,  and  charitable  ;  his 
pelled  to  give  it  up  by  the  most  cruel  tortures,  under  time  was  so  ri^dly  economized,  that  the' business  per- 
which   many   of  them   expired.     Bijt,  thou^  not  a  sonally  transacted  by  him  almost  exaeeds  credibility:  The 
direct  party  to  these  atrocities,  showed  great  purfllanimity  disorders  and  atrocities  which  occurred  soon  after  his 
and   baseness  in   neglecting  to  seize   Slnd'hiii,  when  death  bafBe  all  description ;    and  Slnd'hlfc  seems  to  Sindia'a 
completely  in  his  power  soon  ailerwards.     The  R&j&  have  been  leagued  with  the  P&hwi  merely  for  the  pur-  lupBemaey. 
of  Satt&r&  made,  about  this  time,  an  ineffectual  attempt  pose  of  outraging  every  principle  of  humanity  and  jus- 
to  regain  his  independence,  and  the  R&j&  of  KdlA-pur  tice.  The  former  by  degrees  usurped  all  the  power  of  the 
spread  desolation  over  the  whole  of  the  Southern  Mah-  latter,  so  as  to  make  him  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace; 
^ha   ^*'^  territories.     Sindlii&'s  perfidy  and  ill-usage  of  the  but  the  success  of  Jeswant  R&iS  Hiilkar  (a  natural  son  Jemint 
^.          Bais,  (1.  e.  ladies,)  widow  of  his  uncle  and  predecessor,  of  the  late  head  of  that  family)  in  H4lwah,  compelled  How  H.J- 
provoked  an  insurrecUon  among  his  followers,  which  Slnd'hiii  at  length  to  quit  Pfini.     That  ill-fated  city  "'"■      * 
was  &voured  by  Biji  Rid's  adopted  brother  and  Mi-  continued,  in  the  Spring  of  1801,  to  be  the  scene  of  the      *■"' 
nister,  Amrit  R&6  ;  aud  consequently  occasioned  a  rup-  most  atrocious  cruelty  and  oppression,  io  consequence      '°V- 
ture  between  the  Fdshwh  and  Sind'hih,  who  released  of  the  F&hwb's  desire  of  revenging  himself  on   his 
N&nd  Farnavis  in  order  to  mortiQr  his  opponent.    Bfijl  opponents;  apd  in  M&lwah,  Hdlkar's  successes  wers 
finding  that  Slnd'hTb  was  disposed  to  return  into  Hin-  Sin  interrupted,  till  he  attacked  Stnd'hI&'s  artillery,  and 
dust&n,  cajoled  N&n4  into  a  resumption  of  his  former  received  a  severe  check  from  theijudgment  and  intre- 
oflice,  and,  but  for  the  more  upright  conduct  of  SInd'-  pidity  of  Major  Brownrigg.     The  plunder  of  Ind6r,  InJae 
hii,  he  would  have  been  again  the  victim  of  his  master's  his  Capital,  and  a  signal  defeat  which  he  sustained  in  pl""-!*™!- 
y  dF     treachery.     The  treaty  between  the  English  and  the  October,  did  not  subdue  his  spirit,  or  induce  him  to 
rabad.  Nizdm,  concluded  on  the  1st  of  September,  1798,  was  give  ear  to  Slnd'hl&'s  proposals.     On  the  contrary,  hy 
Been  with   much  jealousy  by  the  Mahratt^,     It  ex-  sending  a  large  force  into  the  Dekan,  he  threatened 
eluded   the   French    fitun    his  service,   and   engaged  Pilni,  and  threw  the  Ffnhwb  into  great  consternation, 
to  fiimish  him  with  six  battalions  of  sepoys  (dpdAff)  A  very  decided  victory  on  the  2&th  of  October,  over  the 
and  a  train  of  artillery,  on  condition  of  his  paying  an  united  forces  of  the  Pdehw&  and  Sind'hii,  in  the  imme- 
annual  subsidy  of  24,17,100  rupees,  (£241,710,)  and  diate  neighbourhood  of  PiinA,  drove  B«ji  Ri6  from  his 
the  English  Government  promised  to  mediate,  if  pos-  Cajntal ;  and,  after  flying  hastily  from  place  to  place,  he 
sible,  in  case  of  any  disagreement  between  him  and  the  at  length  embarked  in  a»  English  ship,  and  landed  on 
P£ahw&.     The  latter  was,  at  this  time,  though  large  in  the  fith  of  December  at  Bassein.     In  Gujartt,  the  re- 
his  profeseions  of  friendship  for  the  allies,  and  Bending  signation  c^  the  Nnwwib  of  Sural,  in  1799,  on  condi* 
a  body  of  troops  to  join  in  their  contest  with  Tlpi,  re-  tion  of  receiving  an  unnual  pension  from  the  Company, 
ceiving  envoys  from  him,  and  secretly  concerting  a  and  the  dvil  war  incident  on  the  death  of  Govind  Rio 
Boheme  with  Slnd'hlA  to  attack  Niz&m  'All,  and.  by  GAyikwAr,  in  1800..  Jed  to  the  capture  of  ^'^^".i^      ^-  * 
engaging  B'tidnslA  to  invade  his  dominions  from  the  December  1802,  and"  the  treaty  of  Basaeio.  conclu^to      \Wl. 
•        East,ihvolve   the   English  in  a  war  with  one  of  the  on  the  Slst  of  thesame  month  that  year.      HdUtar,  alte"l«.tj  ol 
^-       P^sbwi'a  subordinate  Chiefe.  which  would  jusUfy  Uieir  the  flight  of  the  P&hwEi,  first  cajoled  the   people  oi  B»»«n. 
vol,.  XXIV.  4x 
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HAHBAT- P(iii6  into  a  large  contributioD,  for  the  piupoie  of 
^^^  enabling  him  to  pay  his  troops*  and  then,  having  de- 
clared the  P^hwii's  office  vacant,  by  B^jl  RicS's  flying 
for  protection  to  the  English,  he  placed  Vin&yak  (Wi- 
n&^k)  Rk6,  son  of  A'mrit  R&d,  Ragdb&'s  adopted  son, 
on  the  masnad.  Having  at  length  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  R&J&  of  Satt&rk,  Hdlkar,  oonsideiing  his  power 
firmly  established,  threw  off  the  made-  of  moderation, 
and  plundered  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Pdn&  with 
more  systematic  and  merciless  cruelty  than  was  practiaed 
by  the  atrocious  G'hitg&i.  The  Pdshwl^  therefore, 
relying  entirely  on  the  aid  of  his  new  allies  fi>r  the  re- 
covery of  his  dignities,  willingly  conduded  the  treaty 
mentioned  above,  which  was  a  goieral  and  mutual  de- 
fensive alliance,  by  which  a  subsidiary  force  of  not  less 
than  6000  itifantry,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  artil- 
lery, was  to  be  stationed  in  his  dominions.  Districts, 
yielding  26,00,000  rupees,  («f  260,000,)  were  assigned 
lor  the  payment  of  thsit  force,  his  claims  on  Surat  were 
abandoned,  and  the  arbitration  of  the  British  Grovern- 
ment  was  to  determine  the  differences  between  the  Ni- 
adm,  tl\e  Gllyikwdrs,  and  himself,  who  engaged  neither 
to  commence  hostilities  nor  enter  upon  negotiations  with 
any  foreign  powers,  without  a  previous  communication 
with  the  British  Government.  Baji  soon  regretted  the 
lenns  which  necessity  had  compelled  him  to  make,  and, 
with  his  usual  duplicity,  endeavoured  to  involve  Rag'h&-ji 
B'h6nsl&  and  Sind'hi^  in  a  war  with  the  English,  in  the 
hope  of  duping  both  parties.  But  previously,  in  conse* 
quence  of  a  well-arranged  distribution  of  the  British  force 
advancing  from  Haider&biid  and  Mahisdr,  HcSlkar  and 
A'mrit  Rd(5  had  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat  from  Pun&, 
before  the  alties  of  Bijl  Biu5  arrived,  so  that  he  was  re* 
instated  without  opposition  on  the  13th  of  May,  1803. 
A^mrit  having,  in  the  subsequent  war,  joined  the  British 
troops  with  a  body  of  horse,  was  ^finally  allowed  to 
retire  to  Ben&res  with  a  pension  of  8,00,000  rupees, 
(i£80,000,)  a  liberaUty  which  may  appear  misplaced, 
when  his  atrocities  are  considered  ;  but  his  services  as 
a  faithful  adherent  had  a  claim  on  the  British  Govern* 
men^  who  had  no  right  to  take  cognizance  of  his  pre- 
vious conduct.  Slnd'hiit  and  B'h<Snsl&,  R^lj &  of  Nag-pCir, 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  with  large  armies  to  the 
confines  of  Niz&m  *Ali's  dominions,  where  they  were 
met  by  General  Wellesley  with  a  powerful  force  ;  and 
on  his  proposing,  as  a  proof  of  their  peaceful  inten- 
tions, that  each  party  should  retire  into  the  interior  of 
his  own  dominions,  they  finally,  after  much  discussion, 
rejected  his  proposition  on  the  2d  of  August,  and  their 
refusal  was  considered  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
of  war.  '*  The  Governor-General,"  says  Captain  Grant 
Duff,  (iii.  234.)  "  when  he  saw  that  war  was  inevitable, 
had  resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and,  by  a  grand 
effort,  to  attack  the  territories  of  the  confederates  in  every 
quarter  at  once.  For  this  purpose  the  preparations  of 
the  British  Government  were  necessarily  very  extensive* 
Its  resources  were  called  forth  on  a  scale  of  magnitude 
and  efficiency  before  unknown,  and  theGovernor-GeneraU 
by  his  liberality,  his  judicious,  selection  of  agents  and 
commanders,  and  his  confidence  in  the  whole  service, 
roused  that  ardour  and  spirit  of  enterprise  which  have 
been  handed  down  in  the  Indian  army,  from  the  first 
struggles  of  the  British  nation  in  the  East."  The 
English  forces  in  the  Dekan  and  Gujardt  amounted  to 
35,596  men,  and  in  Hindustan  to  10,500  men,  while 
Daulet  R&6  Sind*hi'2i  and  Rag'hd-jl  B'h6nsld  had  about 
100,000  men,  50,000  cavalry,  and  30,000  regularly  dis- 


di^nedrnfontry  andarlillerTeommaiidedbyEQmpeiM*  vm., 
the  rest  being  only  hal^diaeipUnfd  eor^  under  Ok   i5Ik 
command  of  natives.     Niztoi' AH  died,  after  a  gndu)  ^"w 
dedine,  at  Uafder^liAd,  on  the  6th  of  August,  ud  «»  ^^'i 
succeeded  by  his  son,  MinB&  Sikaadar  J4h,  as  86bahdir  ^^^> 


of  the  Dekan.     On  the  12th  of  August,  Ahmedkagv,  ^-^ 
the  ancient  Nixfan-shihi  Capital,  conaideied  as  ilmoj^'^ 
impregnable,  suirendered  to  General  Wellesley,  nA  ob  ^"^"^ 
the  sad  of  September  he  completely  routed  the  co»''"'*^ 
bined  forces  of  B'h6nsl&  and  8uid*hl&  at  Asi^l,  (Am.)  M^d 
where  upwards  of  50,000  men  were  driven  fram  the  A«vt 
field  wi^  the  loss  of  their  artillefy,  by  not  more  thaa 
4500,  and  "  a  more  spleodid  triumph  was  aehieredthin 
any  recorded  in  the  Dekan  hiatory."    Tkec^ifciiK(f 
Burfa&n-pur,  BahHSch,  and  ChtoipdnJr,  with^the  ttA\» 
tion  of  the  strong  forts  of  Aeir^ar*!!  nd  Piwan^'h, 
which  had  been  all  taken  by  the  middle  of  October, 
almost  ainuiltaneoutdy  with  the  victory  atAaai,weR 
«ttch  a  eheek  as  the  MahrattAs  had  little  appieheodei 
La  Ilindustin  successes  not  less  brilliant  had  itteadd  Sr-w 
the  British  arms;  Kd^l  and  *  Ali-gar'h,  a  fbrtras  oq  >»  ^-^ 
which  much  dipendenoe  was  placed,  were  takes  in  the  ^ 
beginning  of  September ;  the  battle  and  snbseqneot 
capture  of  Dihli  on  the  1 1th  of  that  moDtfa,  the  wh 
render  oPAgprah  with  its  treasury  aad  anenal  oo  the 
18th  of  October,  and  the  hard-foiight  battle  of  liswui 
on  the  Istof  November^in  which  De  Boijirne^  wtenoi 
were  almost  all  cut  off,  placed  all  Sbdiui's  dislnds 
North  of  the  Chambal  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  To 
the  East,  Ra(*h4.ji  had  suffered  eqval  lefcnea.  KatalKni 
was  taken  on  the  10th,  and  the  strong  feit  of  Biribati  ^^ 
on  the  14th  of  October.     Bnndel-k'hMid,  which  had 
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been  exchanged  by  the  P^shvrik  for  districts  ceded  to  the 
English  in  the  Dekan,  was  oonqnered  with  equal  cele- 
rity.    Its  revenue  at  the  time  of  that  treaty^  wv  (^ 
mated  at  36,ia,000rupeea,  (i£86 1,600,)  and  the  Biitish 
Government  engaged  to   maintain  a  body  of  5000 
Mahratt&  horse  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  during  tbi 
war,  in  addition  to  their  other  aubaidiary  ibioe.  h 
October  and  November,  Sind'hlh  made  sevcial  isdiicct, 
and  at  length  a  direct  proposal  for  an  amisCice,  for  tk 
purpose  of  negotiation  ;  but  not  observing  the  tcnn 
and  slill  remainine:  close  to  his  confederate  B'h^Dsa, 
who  was  not  a  party  to  the  armistice,  they  were  ^ 
attacked  near  Argddm,  and  put  to  flight  by  6enenl  Wei-  ^  *^ 
lesley  on  the  29th  of  November,  and  theimportM^^'^  ' 
tress  of  Giw^l-gar*h  was  taken  by  storm  on  tlieS4th  « 
December.     Negotiations    had   notwithstanding  ^^^f 
carried  on  in  Lord  Wellesley'e  camp*  and  on  the  17ui  ^  .^ 
of  that  month,   near   DikSg&dm,    Rag'hii-ll  BIh^d^  !;.::«. 
S^n&  S&hib  Subah  of  the  Mahratiia,  consented  to  ode 
to  the  British  Government,  the  Province  of  Kstak,  tw 
the  whole  territory  West  of  the  WaradH  and  Sooth  rf 
the  G&wa-gar'h  hills ;  to  renounce  aH  daims  oa  tte 
Niz&m,  and  to  abide  by  the  arbitration  of  the  Bom 
Government  in  all  differences   with  their  allies  vt 
Nizdm  and  the  P^hwi.     No  Europeans  or  Amenciai 
were  to  be  employed  in  his  service  without  the  conseet 
of  the  British  Government,  and  aocnedited  ageats  ««• 
to  be  resident  at  the  Courts  of  the  contracting  pertia> 
Sind'hik  was  still  less  willing  to  make  any  oessiao  o( 
territory,  and  it  was  not  till  the  dOth  of  December  tbat 
bis  assent  to  the  treaty  of  Scurji  Anjen-gftdm  could  be,  ^. 
obtained.     By  it  he  ceded  to  Great  Britain  all  the  ter  ^  .^ 
ritory  between  the  Jamunk  (Jumna)  and  Ganges,  s"^ 
that  to  the  North  of  the  R4jput  Principalities  of  Jai- 
pur, Jaud'h-pur,   and  Gdhad;    the  forts  of  AhmeU' 
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VAHRAT-  nagar  and  Bahr6ch,  with  hia  posseaalons  between  the  ml^t  have  shown,  wonld  only  embolden  hia  B^Tenaties  HAHRAT- 
TAH.     Ajanti  GTifit  »nd  the  0<id4TeTt ;  h«  also  renounced  all  to  a.  speedy  renew*!  of  their  hostilities.     H61k*r,  in      TAH.  ^ 
■"— /"^  dairaa  on  the  British  Gowrument  and  its  allies,  en-     September,  quitted  Sind'hii,  and   taking  the  ronte  of  *"'""' 
gaging  also  to  cidude  Europeans  from  his  service,  with-  the  Panj-&b,    was  pursoed  in  that  direction:  a  new 
out  the  consent  of  the  British  Goremment;  Reitdenta  tnaty  wu  cntcluded  with   the  latter  on  the   28d  ofTMtywilh 
were  likewlseto  be  appointed  on  both  sides.     By  anew  Norember,  by  which  Ouillir  was  reded,  and  many  Sindii, 
1.  D.     treaty,  signed  at  BurhAn-piir  on  the  a4th  of  February,  •other  moat  important  adranUgvs  secured  to  him,  which, 
1804.     1804,  SindTiift  became  a  party  to  the  defensive  alliance,  in  ftct,  aln^st  exdnded  the  BritiBh  Government  from 
iwiyof    and  received  &  subsidiary  flwM  of  6000  infantry  with  Aecking   hia  fiiture   proceedings.     Hdlkar,   however, 
BoMlun-    (hejr  artillery.     Of  these  conquests  the  Northern  and  who  was  not  Included,  was  ptirsued  into  the  Sik'hter- 
P^-          Eastern  ProvinceB,  Katak  and  Bahrdch,  were  reserved  litory,  whence,  receiving  no  support,  he  sent  agents  to  % 
for  Great  Britain ;  the  tract  West  of  the  Waradk  was     Lord  Lake's  lAmp  to  negotiate,  and  by  &  departure 
assigned  to  the  NizAm ;  and  the  fort  and  district  of  lirom  the  commonest  principles  of  season  and  justice, 
Ahmed-nsgar  were  given  up  to  the  Wshwi.     The  re-  was  almost  immediately  restored,  by  Sir  George  Bar-  and  with 
maining  conquests  were  restored  to  tbeir  former  posr     low'sconceBsions,totheposses8ionof  territories  to  which '*°'"''' 
rnriitt       aessors.     Treaties  were  at  the  same  time  made  vrith  the     be  had  forfeited  all  right,  even  had  he  inherited  them 
riihthe      R&j.pilit  Chiefs  and  the  Rana  of  Gdhad,  guaranteeing     aa  the  legitimate  representative  of  his  family.     This 
*'B*l™'''  to  them  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  territories,     cKtraordinary  and  most  ill-judged   treaty,  by  which  a 
Thus,  in  the  Bbort  space  of  less  than  six  months,  was     large  and  valuable  territory  was  restored  to  a  Chief  who 
terminated  successfully  a  contest,  in  which  the  British     bad  the  jn-inciples  and  spirit  of  a  freebooter,  whow  pro-    'f 
Governmenl  in  India  was  opposed  by  the  most  fbrmi-     perty,  according  to  bts  own  e^ession,  was"  oo  the  saddle 
dable  native  force  ever  brooght  against  it  of  his  horse,"  and  whose  treachery  had  been  so  ofiea 
Hdlkar,  whose  soA^esa  against  Shtd'hlli,  and  neulra-    esperiertccd,  was  concluded  on  the  S4th  of  December. 
lity  daring  the  hte  contest,  gave  him  an  undoe  confl-    Another,  and  fay  no  means  the  least  delect  in  ihis  erro- 
dence  in  his  own  resoorces,  assumed  such  a  threatening    neous  line  of  policy  was,  that  it  left  the  petty  R6j-pdt 
posture,  and  made  such  extravagant  demands  as  con-     States,  who  bod  previoasly  received  Hk  guarantee   of 
evinced  the  Marquess  Wellesley  that  temporiaiDg  wouM  the  British  Government,  completely  a  prey  to  their  more 
be  worse  than  useless,  he  therefore  gave  ordcn  for  an  powerful  and  nnprincipled  neighbours.     It  vras  in  vain 
olkut        attack  on  Hijlkar's  possessions  on  the  16th  of  April.   In     that  Lord  Lake  represented  that  the  armies  of  the  latter 
^^'^^^t      July  and  August  the  enemy  obtained  a  con^derable  would  be  continually  encroaching  on  the  Company's 
advantage  by  the  unfintanate,  but  ver^  excnsable,  inde-     territories,  and  tfiat  nottiing  riiort  of  an  armed  force  ia 
dsion  of  Brigadier-General  Monson,  who  made  a  most    a  constant  state  of  preparation  would  be  auffident  to 
disostroDs  retreat  from  the  Chambal   to  A'grah.     In     repress  .{heir  incursions.     Sir  George  Barlow,  with  a 
October,  Hdtkar  laid  nege  to  Dihll,  which  was  very     moat  blind  and  pertinaci^^us  obstinacy,  turned  a  deaf 
gallantly  defended  by  a  small  body  of  British  wp6hls,     ear  to  all  remonstrances,  and  persevered  in  concluding 
till  relieved  by  General  (Lord)  Lake.     On  the  18th  of  treaties  which  only  servied  to  revive  tite  almost  stifled 
November,  Htflkar's  tn^ntry  were  driven  from  a  very     spirit  of  his  enemies,  and  enabled  them  to  renew  the 
strong  position,  and  completely  routed  near  the  fort  OT    contest  with  increased  vigour  and  animosity. 
1  de.         Dig,  and  on  the  I7th,  General  Lake  aarprised  lldlkar's        Jeswant  Rid  Hdlkar,  after  murdering  his  brother      A.  D. 
^-          cavalry  at  Farrukh-fibM,  and  put  3000  to  the  sword,     and  nephew,  was  at  length,  in  1B08,  ao  manifestly  in-     I81L 
Dig  was  stormed  and  taken  on  the  S8d  of  December ;     sane,  as  to  be  put  under  restraint,  and  continued  in 
HtSlkar's  forts  in  (he  Deitm  had  been  rednced  befora    that  wretched  state  till  he  expired,  in  1811.     He  had  Deilb  of 
the  end  of  October,  and  meat  of  those  irt  M41wah,  in-    more  information  than  most  of  Itis  eotiatrymen,  and  a.  Holkur. 
chiding  Inddr,  his  Capital,  bad  been  taken  ia  August ;  considerable  fixnd  of  coarse  huoiour,  bnt  was  rapacious, 
B*hart^^r,  thereftee,  the  residence  of  his  new  ally,  who  violent,  and  cruel ;  thoi^h  low  of  stature,  he  was  strong 
had  treadle roHsly    and  ungratefiilly    abandoned    the  and  active,  and  his  countenance,  which  showed  some- 
.    British,  was  his  only  remaining  asylum.     B'hart^p&r.  diing  of  drollery  as  well  ai  conrage,  was  not  disagree- 
which  was  first  assaulled  with  a  very  insufllcient  batters  able.      Tillasl  B«I,  his  tavonrite  mistress,  nndcr  th« 
L.  D.       ing  train  on  the  4th  of  January,  I80S,  was  so  strong  authority  of  Amir  Kb4n,  his  Minister,  and  in  the  name 
805.      and  so  well  defended,  that  General  Lake  Ad  not  Ihmk  of  UaUi&r  Rid  HtUkar,  his  aoa  by  another  coneubtne. 
it  prudent  to  reject  the  RijJ's  ofltrs  for  an  accommo-  then  only  four  years  old,  governed  his  territbry  after  hia 
dation  on  the  4tb  of  A[Hil,  though  he  was  prepared  to  decease.     The  greatest  disorder  now  prevailed.     Tha 
renew  the  attack.     The  Riji  agreed  to  pay  twenty  laks,  revenue  vras  collected  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and 
(f200,000,),renouRee  his  allianee  with  UtSlkar,  and  his  when  insnffideut  for   the    mainteHance  of  the  army, 
claims  on  account  of  the  unexecuted  treaty,  onconditioQ  which  the  Goverament  had  not  the  power  of  dnfaanding, 
of  again  receiving  Dig,  when  proofs  of  his  fidelity  bad  its  de&dency  was  supplied  by  nicnraioii*  on  the  neigh- 
been  given.     H<Hkar,  in  the  mean  time,  found  a  friendly  bouring  States.     Two  Actions  alternately  swayed  ttw 
reception  in  the  camp  of  8ind*hTi,  who  had  from  the  Ooverument,  and  bribery,  executions,  and  murders  were 
first  betrayed  hostile  intentions.     During  the  rains,  the  daily  occurrences  at  Coitrt,  while  violence,  rapine,  and 
mutual  jealousy   and   temporisng  character  of  their  bloodshed  desdatcd  the  Provinces.     Sind'hU's  affitiia  Sindii'i 
Ministers,  led  these  Chieftains  to  wish  for  peace  ;  and  were  scarcely  in  a  better  condition.     Hm  troops  were  *^i"- 
the  recall  of  Lord  Wellesley,  who  knew  the  nnporUnee  despatched  to  sabsiu  npou  different  districia   in  the 
ofbreukrngnptiMMahTalticonfederacy,  when  it  could  same  manner  as  Hdlkar's.     His  turbulent  fether-in-law, 
have  been  so  easily  eftcted,  secured  the  fiilfilment  of  Q'b4tg4T,  Shir-jl  Rfid,  continually  excited  domestic  feuda 
thdr  wishea,  by  placing  the  Morqness  Comwallis  at  the  and  public  dissensions,  till  at  length  on  his  perempto- 
bead  of  afioirs,  whose  ardent  desire  Ibr  pacification  led  rily  retiising  to  obey  Sind'hli's  orders,  he  was  transfixed  Death  of 
him  to  propose  and  accept  terms,  which,  late  experience  with  a  spear  by  A'nand  Kid  Slnd'hla,  who  "  thus,"  says  G-ititgfS 
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Captlliil  Cirant  Duff,  (iii.  824.)  "  rid  the  world  of  a  being, 
th&n  whom  few  worse  have  ever  disgraced  humanity ;" 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  Daulet  R&d,  his  son-in-law,  to 
add,  that  he  is  reported  to  have  been  all  his  life  a  prey 
to  remorse  for  the  atrocities  which  he  was  induced  to 
sanction  by  the  influence  of  this  monster  G'hdtg&i.  The 
territories  of  Rag'hu-ji  were  not  better  administered, 
and  being  more  defenceless  were  more  exposed  to  pre- 
datory incursions.  The  Pinddris,  (i.  e,  plunderers,)  the& 
refuse  of  the  Mahrattd  armies,  under  the  command  of 
Karim  Kh&n,  one  of  their  number  distinguished  by  su- 
perior cunning  and  enterprise,  got  possession  of  several 
districts  on  the  Nerbed^  and  in  M&lwah,  continually 
increased  their  wealth  by  plundering  all  who  were  too 
weak  to  resist  them,  till  Karim  was  inveigled  into  an 
interview  with  Sind'hi&,  and  imprisoned  in  Gwdli&r. 
They  subsequently  augmented  their  numbers,  and  set 
on  foot  a  regular  system  of  dividing  into  parties  after 
the  rains  had  ceased,  and  surprising;  distant  and  un- 
guardfd  districts,  which  they  plundered  and  desolated 
by  every  species  of  excess.  A'*  The  horrible  consequences 
of  a  visitation  from  the  Pind&ris  can  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined," says  Captain  Grant  Duff,  (iii.329.)  "by  those  who 
have  not  witnessed  them.  For  a  time  their  ravages  were 
confined  to  M&lwah  and  Ber&r ;  but  they  aflerwards 
ventured  into  the  territories  of  the  Nizim  and  the 
P^hwk,  and  the  half-measures  and  selfish  policy  of 
Great  Britain  had  lefi  the  whole  of  Hindustan  so  en- 
tirely a  prey  lo  such  marauders,  that  tlie  resources  of  the 
country  were  exhausted,  the  inhabitants  compelled  to  live 
by  plundering  each  other,  and  thus  fresh  materials  for 
predatory  ws^re  were  formed,  on  which  Sind'h'ilk  and 
Amir  Kh&n  began  to  found  higher  hopes,  wlv^n  they 
foresaw  a  prospect  of  assistapce  from  their  nominal 
Chief  the  P&hw^" 

The  perfidy  and  duplicity  of  that  personage  were 
manifested  almost  as  soon  as  he  was  reestablished ; 
when  hia..  ingratitude  to  his  former  servants  and  new 
allies  excited  universal  suspicion  and  discontent.  But 
he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Resident  of  his  sincere 
regard  for  the  British  Government,  and  was  rather 
aided  than  impeded  in  his  usurpations  over  the  Jdglrddrs, 
or  petty  Chiefs,  whom  he  wished  to  injure.  The  Rdj& 
of  Kdli-pur,  secretly  spurred  on  by  him,  in  1812,  to 
resist  the  demands  of  the  English,  lost  his  Capital,  and 
was  obliged  to  sign  a  treaty  by  which  he  gave  up  some 
districts  to  the  PiSshwk,  and  ceded  the  forts  ajifi.  harbour 
of  M&lw&n  to  the  British ;  binding  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors to  renounce  piracy,  and  to  consult  the  British 
Government  before  he  entered  upon  hostilities  against 
any  other  State.  A  similar  treaty  was  made  by  the  Desai 
of  Sdwantw&ri,  and  the  piracies  by  which  that  coast  had 
been  so  long  infested  were  thus  suppressed.  In  1813,  the 
P^hwk  determined  to  raise  a  brigade  of  infantry,  to  be 
cHsdplined  after  the  European  manner,  and  com- 
manded by  an  European  officer.  In  the  following  year, 
urged  by  the  insidious  counsels  of  a  new  favourite, 
Trimbak-ji  I^Tnglid,  who  had  been  originally  a  scout, 
«r  spy,  (Jda^iSy)  he  resolved  to  increase  his  forces  for 
the  purpose  of  making  war  on  the  British,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  power  and  so  largely  professed  his  obliga- 
tions. Peculation  and  misrule  were  suffered  to  prevail 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  wealth  was  accumulated  by 
any  means  which  occurred ;  superstition  and  debauchery 
were  carried  by  the  P&hwk  to  the  utmost  excess,  and 
by  Trimbak-jl's  advice,  schemes  hostile  to  the  British 
were  eagerly  embraced.     In  1814  and  1815,  he  sent 
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agents  to  Sind'hI&t  Blidnsld,  and  Bdlkar,  and  even  to  IfAHHu. 
the  Pind&ris;  and  a  secnet  treaty  was  concluded  for     T.\fl. 
strengthening  themselves  against  the  British,  should 
any  of  those  States  be  attackad.     Much  intrigue  was 
practised,  and  the  Minister  or  Giyikw6r  was  barba- 
rously assassinated,  in  order  to  promote  the  Peshwa's 
views  on  Gujar&t,  in  1814  ;  Trimbak>jl,  to  whom  this 
atrocity  was  j)rought  home,  was  conveyed  to  Bombay. 
but  made  his  escape  from  prison,  and  with  the  P4shwk's 
connivance  raised  a  body  of  troops,  and  headed  an  in- 
surrection.   The  P^hwii  increased  his  own  army,  and 
betrayed  an  inclination  to  support  Trimbak-ji.     On  the 
8th  of  May,  1817,  afier  a  long  negotiation,  in  wtiich 
his  utmost  art  was  tried  to  cajole  the  British  Resident, 
the  Pdshwk  at  length  consented  to  seize  and  give  up 
Trimbak-ji,  and  on  the  10th  of  May  signed  a  newTmiyrJ: 
treaty,  which  defined  and  restricted  his  authority  more  ^  '^^^ 
distinctly  than  any  former  one.     On  the  6th  of  the  fol- 
lowing November,  a  new  treaty  resulting  from  this  was 
also  concluded  with  the  Regent  of  Bdrddd. 

The  Pat'h&ns  under  Amir  Kh&n  and  the  Pindiris 
had  increased,  when  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  arrived 
in  India  in  1813,  to  upwards  of  10,000  men,  and  the 
former  had  a  very  efficient  infantry  with  an  excellent 
train  of  artillery.  To  check  their  further  progress,  it 
was  resolved  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  Rdj&of  B'h<Sp&l,  who,  in  addition  to, 
his  sufferings  from  these  marau^rs,  had  been  naost 
unjustly  attacked  by  Sind'h'iA.  B'hdnsUi  was  at  the 
same  time  invited,  but  positively  refused,  to  enter  into  a 
defensive  alliance  with  the  British  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  their  outrages.  The  Nuww&b  of  B'bdpil, 
however,  refused  the  proffered  assistance,  as  soon  as 
Sind'hi^  relaxed  in  his  encroachments,  and  both  he 
and  Rag'hii-jl  B'h<5nsl&  died  within  a  few  days  ofT>^^ 
each  other  in  March  1816.  The  latter  was  succeeded  ^^-y- 
by  his  only  son,  Pars&-ji,  an  idiot,  for  whom  his  ccMsin 
Mudd  jl,  commonly  styled  A'p&  Sdhib,  governed  as  Re- 
gent To  secure  the  confidence  of  the  British  Resident, 
he  voluntarily  offered  to  ratify  the  treaty  proposed  to 
Rag'ha-ji :  it  was  therefore  signed  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1816,  but  when  firmly  established  in  his  authority,  he 
gave  way  to  ihe  solicitations  of  the  P^hwik,  and  in 
February  1817  caused  Pars^jl  to  be  privately  strangled. 

The  Marquess  of  Hastings  had  about  that  time  re- 
solved to  suppress  the  Pind&rls  completely,  their  depre- 
dations being  no  longer  confined  to  the  territories  of 
native  powers.     For  that  purpose,  his  whole  force  was 
formed  into  ten  divisions,  with  two  to  be  kept  in  reserve ; 
five  were  to  advance  firom  the  South,  four  from  Bengal, 
and  one  from  Gujar&t,  for  the  purpose  of  simultane- 
ously moving  to  a  common  centre,  so  as  to  hem  in  the 
Pinddris  and  their  abettors  at  all  points.     The  diasohi- 
tion  of  the  secret  confederacy,  which  was  now  well 
known  to  the  Governor<jleneral,  was  another  object  of 
this  general  movement.     Slnd'hia,  by  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  so  large  a  force,  was  virtually  disarmed,  and 
compelled,  though  against  his  will,  to  sign  a  treaty,  Tm^ 
which  really  insured  his  safety.     He  was  to  place  his  ^' 
troops  under  the  command  of  British  officers,  and  to 
receive  of  the  conquered  districts,  not  only  those  that 
previously  belonged  to  him,  but  all  of  which  the  posses- 
sors neglected  to  aid  in  their  reooveryJ^  This  treaty  was 
signed  on  the  5th  of  November.     On  the  9th  of  that 
month  engagements  were  signed  by  the  R&j&  of  Ke- 
rauli,  a  petty  dependent  of  the   P^hwk,  and  Aoiir 
Khau's  agent  at  Dihii.     Zalim  Sing'h  lUj,  Rdn&  of 
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plAHRAT  K6tah,  concluded  a  treaty  to  the  same  eflfect  on  the  28th 
TAIL     of  December.   In  Bund6i-k*hand,  the  petty  Chiefs,  with 
^■^v^*^  one  exception,  gladly  accepted  the  profierw  terms ;  but 
Sind'hik  and  Amir  Khin,  though  apparently  assenting, 
were  secretly  intriguing  with  the  Pt^shwk  to  subvert  the 
Power  with  whicli  they  had  just  formed  a  new  alliance. 
On  the  very  day  on  which  the  treaty  with  Sind'h'ik  was 
signed,  the  P^hwk,  who  instead  of  sending  his  troops 
to  the  firontiers  to  act  against  the  Pind^ls  had  assem- 
Re8i<]ent     bled  thep  round  Piin&,  attacked  and  plundered  the 
atPoonah    British  Kesidency ;  but  the  Resident  and  his  suite,  by 
ittacked     Ills  cauUon  and  vigilance,  thA)ugh  want  of  decision  on 
the  part  of  Bdjl  lUd,  happily  escaped  to  the  village  of 
K'hirkS,  four  miles  distant,  where  the  British  auxiliary 
force  was  stationed.     Though  a  handiiil  of  men  comr- 
pared  with  the  P«Sshw&'s  army,  the  sipkhis  advanced  so 
boldly,  and  made  such  a  resolute  defence,  that  the  Mah- 
rattds  were  completely  disconcerted,  and  on  the  advance 
of  the  British  line  left  the  whole  field  dear.    The  si- 
pihis  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  P«^hwk  to  no 
purpose,  an4  not  one  deserted  his  colours.     The  whole 
British  force  was  only  2800  rank  and  file,  and  their 
loss  was  only  36  men  killed  and  wounded ;  the  Mah- 
ratt^  had  26,000  men  and  fourteen  guns,  and  their 
loss   in   killed  and  wounded   amounted  to  500  men. 
General  Smith,  who  was  stationed  at  no  great  distance, 
advanced  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the  Residency  had 
been  attacked,  and  on  the  17th  of  November,  when  he 
moved  towa#ds  the  P^hwk's  camp,  prepared  for  a 
general  engagement,  he  found  it  abandoned,  that  Chief 
having  fled   towards   Sattkr&.     He   was  immediately 
pursued,  and  in  the  course  of  his  continually  varying 
marches,  met  with  a  small  party  under  Captain  Staunton, 
who  made  a  stand  in  the  village  of  Kdrl-g&6m,  where 
with  600  men  and  two  six-pounders  they  sustained  the 
attack  of  the  whole  of  the  Pdshwk's  army,  and  made 
good  their  retreat  ailer  losing  one-third  of  their  whole 
number.     This   memorable  and  gallant  defence  took 
place  on  the  1st  of  January,  1818.     The  PtSsliwk  was 
still  closely  phrsued,  and  met  with  the  enemy  in  what- 
ever direction  he  moved.     The  Marquess  of  Hastings, 
on  hearing  of  his  late  treachery,  in  addition  to  his  many 
preceding  delinquencies,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his 
dynasty,  and  to  annex  his  dominions  to  the  British  ter- 
ritory, with  the  exception  of  such  a  portion  as  shouH 
be  bufficient  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  R&jd  of  Sat- 
tkr&.     That  fortress  was  reduced  with  little  resistance 
on  the  10th  of  February;  on  the  11th  the  B*hagw4 
J'handi  or  Standard  of  Siv&-jl  was  hoisted,  and  procla- 
Jiiation  made  declaring  the  crimes  and  deposition  of  the 
Ft^shwk,  and  the  restoration  of  the  R&j&  to  his  liberty 
and  honours.     Security  and  toleration  were  also  pro- 
mised to  all.     General  Smith  at  length  fell  in  with  the 
Mahrattd  army  at  Ashtah,  on  the  19th  of  February, 
completely  routed  them,  and  among  other  prisoners, 
took  the  R&jk  of  Sattird  with  his  mother  and  brothers, 
who  were  now  happily  released  from  thraldom. 

A'pd  Sdhib,  Regent  at  Nag-piir,  on  hearing  of  the 
Peshw^'s  attack  on  the  English  Residency,  inveighed 
bitteriy  against  it,  but  at  the  same  time  projected  a 
similar  scheme  himself.  On  the  24th  of  November  he 
announced  the  receipt  of  a  Khil'at  (robe  of  honour)  from 
nt  at  the  P6shw^  and  on  the  26th  attacked  the  Resident,  who 
had  not  14f»0  men  fit  for  service,  while  A'p&  Sfehib  had 
1 8,000.  The  British  lost  333  men,  including  twelve 
[European  officers,  but  succeeded  in  completely  driving 
the  enemy  off*  the  field.    A'p&  expressed  extreme  sorrow 
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and  disavowed  his  having  authorized  the  attack ;  but  MAHBAX 
the  Resident  very  properly  refiised  to  treat  with  him  till      TAH. 
he  should  have  a  commanding  force.     On  the  15th  of  ^^^^^^^^^ 
December  his  absolute  submission  was  demanded,  and 
he  appeared  ready  to  surrender,  but  when  the  army  ad- 
vanced to  take  possession  of  his  guns,  they  were  again 
attacked,  and  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  month  that 
the  Arabs  in  the  fort  capitulated.      A'pd  S&hib  was 
allowed  to  continue  Regent,  but  the  country  was  placed 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  British  Government, 
and  he  was  so  checked  {is  to  be  no  longer  able  to  ^ 

repeat  his  treachery.  lA-the  Pdshwk's  States  another 
division  of  the  army  had  been  equally  successfiil; 
the  strong  forts  of  Sing'h-gar'h,  PCurand'har,  and 
yf&sdtA  had  been  taken  before  the  Ist  of  April.  The 
latter,  placed  in  a  most  wild  and  inaccessible  position, 
in  the  midst  of  mountains,  dells,  and  forests,  made  a  ^ 
considerable  resistance,  and  sustained  a  bombardment 
for  about  twenty  hours,  before  its  KiMah-dir  would  sur- 
render. This  was  the  more  distressing  to  the  assailants, 
as  they  knew  that  the  wives  and  families  of  the  R4j& 
and  his  brothers,  as  well  as  two  English  officers,  were 
prisoners  there.  It  surrendered,  however,  on  the  5th  ^ 
May,  and  the  captives  were  found  in  good  health,  having  '* 
been  for  the  most  part  humanely  treated.  On  the  11th  Raja  of 
the  Rdj&  was  seated  on  his  throne  at  Satt&r&  with  great  ^^^  ^^ 
pomp,  and  he  published  two  proclamations,  the  one  de-  ^'"^'^^ 
taiUng  the  injuries  which  he  had  received  from  B&ji 
Rdd,  the  other  resigning  the  government  of  his  country 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  British  agent.  Captain 
Grant  Duff.  General  Munro  had  about  the  same  time 
taken  B&dkmi,  and  a  number  of  strong  forts  in  the  Kar- 
n&tik,  and  pursuing  the  remains  of  B&jl  Rhd*s  infantry, 
about  4500  men  with  thirteen  guns,  routed  them  with 
grreat  slaughter  under  the  walls  of  Shdlik-p6r,  which 
soon  afterwards  surrendered.  Kdnkan  was  reduced  and 
regulated  by  the  Bombay  Government.  R6igar'h,  a 
fortress  as  strong  as  Gibraltar,  surrendered  to  Colonel 
Prother  on  the  7th  of  May.  The  P^hwk's  territories, 
of  which  the  conquest  was  now  nearly  complete,  were 
subdivided  into  large  districts,  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Commissioners  assisted  by  experienced 
natives,  with  permanent  and  •  liberal  salaries.  '*  To  get 
possession  of  the  country,  to  prevent  the  revenue  of  the 
current  year,  or  the  treasures  of  the  PtSshwit,  frcmi  being 
made  applicable  to  purposes  of  hostility,  to  protect  and 
conciliate  the  inhabitants,  to  attempt  no  innovations, 
and  to  endeavour  to  show  the  people  that  they  were  to 
expect  no  change  but  the  better  administration  of  their 
own  laws,  were  the  primary  objects  to  which  the  Com- 
missioner (Mr.  Elphinstone)  directed  the  attention  of 
his  agente."  (Grant  Duff,  iii.  486.) 

The  Pind&ris,  whose  Chiefe  were  too  jealous  of  each  Pindanes 
other  to  unite  cordially,  hq^  recruited  their  forces  in  disparwxL 
1817,  and  taken  measures  to  avert  the  coming  storm  by 
endeavouring  to  interest  the  neighbouring  Princes  in 
their  favour ;  none,  however,  openly  join^  them,  but 
by  a  judicious  disposition  of  the  different  corps  sent  to 
disperse  them,  they  were  driven  from  their  accustomed 
haunts  before  the  end  of  November.  Two  of  their 
leaders,  Karim  and  W^l  Mohammed,  finding  they 
could  not  cross  the  Chambal,  struck  ofr  at  the  head  of 
4000  of  their  best  mounted  followers,  and  made  their 
way  into  MtSw^r  to  the  South-West;  and  of  those  who 
were  lefl  behind,  one  considerable  body  got  clear  off 
into  the  Dekan,  and  were  not  annihilated  till  they  en- 
tered the  Company's  Provinces  in  the  Karnatik.    Chit(i« 
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MAHRAT-Uie  third  and  remfimiii^  P$nd6H  leader,  had  found  an 
TAH.     asylum  in  Hdfkar's  camp  near  Meh^-pdr  on  the  4th  of 
^-■^V^*^  December.    The  predominating  faction  in  that  unset- 
tled Court  was  now  in  farour  of  B&j(  R&d,  who  had 
been  long  intriguing  with  them.     The  soldiery,  more- 
over, who  were  in  fact  the  masters  of  their  nominal 
rulers,  were  resolved  to  resist ;  they  amounted  to  nearly 
80,000  men,  with  70  guns,  many  of  them  of  heavy 
metal.     A  very  severe  engagement  took  place  at  a  fbrd 
of  the  Siprah  on  the  2l8t  of  December,  with  a  loss  of 
778  men  on  the  side  of  the  British,  and  9000,  with 
almost  all  their  guns,  on  the  part  of  H61kar.    Two 
bodies  of  infantry  escaped,  one  of  which  was  dispersed 
three  weeks  forwards,  and  the  others  succeeded  in 
joining  B6ji  R&d.     At  Mandi8<$r,  Hdlkar  (who  was  an 
infant)  submitted,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  6th 
A.  H.      of  January,  1918.     The  territory  North  of  the  B6ndi- 
1818.     range,  and  South  of  the  S&tptirah  hills,  was  ceded  to 
^reaty  with  Great  Britain,  awl  the  remaining  terms  were  nearly 
^^^^^'       shnilar  to  those  made  with  the  other  Mahrattd  States. 
Jeswant  R&(5  B*h46,  one  of  Sind'h'id's  Generals,  who 
chose  to  harbour  Chitii  and  the  Find&ris,  was  treated 
.    as  a  public  enemy  and  besieged  in  Jdwad,  which  was 
'  taken  by  storm  on  the  26th  of  January.     Chltfi  escaped 
with  his  party  to  the  South,  and  passing  through  a  very 
diflficult  country  reached  D'hdr;  Karim,  N&md&r  Kh&n, 
and  several  other  Pind&rl  Captains  surrendered  them- 
selves unconditionally  in  February.     Wdsil  Mohammed 
took  refuge  in  Sind'hi2k's  camp  at  Ghr&li^r,  and  was 
seised  by  his  orders,  at  the  desire  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and,  finding  escape  impossible,  destroyed  himself 
by  poison.    The  main  body  of  Chitd's  darrah  (corps)  of 
Pind&ris  was  surprised  and  completely  dispersed  on  the 
25th  of  January;  but  he  escaped  himself  with  200  fol- 
lowers, and   afler  many  extraording  adventures  and 
escapes,  was  at   length  devoured   by  a  tiger  in  the 
Idbickets  (JangcUi)  near  Aslr-gar'h.    The  Pind&ris  were 
gradually  dispersed,  and  many  of  them  became  active 
and  industrious  farmers.     The  Pat'h&ns,  by  the  good 
management  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  were  overawed 
or  conciliated  without  bloodshed.     A^p^  Sdhib,  as  soon 
as  restored  to  power,  recommenced  his  treachery  and 
intrigues,  excited  an  insurrection  among  the  G6nds, 
ordered  his  &irah-ddrs  to  resist  the  British  officers,  cor- 
rtsponded  with  the  fugitive  and  deposed  Pfeshwa,  and 
AppaSaheb  was  at  length  arrested  by  the  Resident's  order  on  the 
arrested.      15^^  of  March.     By  the  middle  of  April  B&ji  R&6  was 
completely  hemmed  in  near    the    confluence  of  the 
Yaradlk  (Ward^)  and  Pdin  Gangi.     His  brother,  Chim- 
n&«ji  A'p6,  and  some  of  his  principal  supporters  surren- 
dered to  General  Smith.     The  deposed  Peshw^  himself 
now  made  various  attempts  to  treat,  but  was  always 
told  that  submission  only  could  be  accepted.     Find- 
ing tliat  he  had  no  chantte  of  being  able  to  cross  the 
Nerbedik,  he  sent  an  agent  from  D*h<5l-k6t,  near  Aslr- 
g6r'h,  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  insisted  on  his  re- 
nouncing  all  sovereignty  for  himself  and  family  for 
ever,  giving  up  all  murderers  and   outlaws,  and   ad- 
vancing to  meet  him.     On  his  compliance  with  these 
conditions,  Sir  John    Malcolm   engaged    to    mediate 
with  the  British  Government  in  order  to  obtain  for  him 
a  liberal  maintenance  at  such  holy  city  as  he  might 
choose  for  his  residence.     These  terms  were  granted, 
and  a  pension  of  eight  laks  of  rupees  (-f  80,000)  settled 
on  the  cx-Pdshwil,  because  his  surrender  of  himself  on 
those  conditions  had  been  accepted  by  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm ;  but  the  injudicious  haste  and  indulgence  of  that 


officer,  who  was  evidently  cajoled  by  B4Ji*s  insiiiiiating  MABftAi 
address,  were  justly  censured  by  Lord  HaatSngs.    The      j^ 
surrender  was  nrade  on  the  3d  of  June,  and  B*bitdr,  or    ~"~^^^ 
B^fhdr,  (Yitdra,)  near  Kh&n-p^  on  the  Ganges,  s 
place  of  great  sanctity  as  the  abode  of  Kit*hu,  aon  of 
Vt^na,  and  grandson  of  8wayamb*huva,  or  Adam,  vras 
chosen  for  his  residenoe.     A^  Sfthib,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  guards  who  were  conducting  him  to  Bengal, 
was  joined  by  Chitd  on  the  Malriid66  hills,  and  heenne 
for  some  time  a  rallying  point  for  dispersed  and  broken 
Ffnd&rfs.     He  afterwards  found  a  refoge  in  or  near 
Aslr-gar'h  and  again  escaped,  on  the  capture  of  that 
fbrtress  in  April  1819,  and  fied  to  the  eouutiy  of  the 
Sik'hs,  where  he  appears  to  have  sunk  into  iBsiginft* 
canee. 

The  methods  by  which  the  dvil  government  of  the  Govvn- 
conquered  country  was  settled  have  been  already  no- ™wtaf 
faced.    Till  corps  of  irregulars  had  been  formed,  it  was  J^2^ 
not  in  the  power  of  the  agents  of  Government  to  silence  J^  ^ 
the  refractory  or  levy  the  usual  duties  with  any  regala- 
rity;  but  the  facility  with  which  such  troops  were  ndsed, 
and  their  fidelity  when  engaged  in  their  new  wrfice 
were  surprising,  though  less  so  than  the  ease  and  rapi- 
dity with  which  the  hill-fbrts  were  taken,  many  of  which 
appeared  to  be  absolutely  impregnable.    The  judgment 
vrith  which   inquiries  as  to   claims  and  usages  were 
made,  and  the  readiness  with  whidi,  when  attthenti- 
cated,  they  were  admitted,  contribated  very  largely  to 
the  ease  and  expedition  vrith  which  this  arduous  task 
was  performed.    The  suppressing  of  inroads  from  the 
Bhils,  and  preventing  attempts  at  insnrrectiop,  were 
other  objects  which  called  for  the  utmost  vigilance  of 
the  Government,  and  the  ringleaders  of  one  wfaidi  was 
discovered,  were  blown  from  g^nns  as  a  severe  but  neces- 
sary check  to  the  Br&hmans,  whose  habits  of  intrigue 
rendered  such  measures  requisite.  The  arrangements  for 
the  temporary  occupation  and  instruction  of  the  Rkjkdt 
Sattdr&,  .with  whom  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  on  the 
35th  of  September,  1819,  the  provision  for  the  Rkjk  of 
K(Sl&-p6r,  who  had  been  a  faithful  ally  to  the  British 
through  the  whole  contest,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
J&gird&r's  claims  were  managed  with  similar  judgment 
and  equity.    AU  hereditary  rights,  estid>lished  pensroni, 
and  charitable  endowments  were  restored,  and  every 
promise  made  in    the  proclamation  from  Satt&r&  ex- 
actly fulfilled  with  one  exception  ;  that  was  with  re- 
gard to  the  Dakshin&,  or  charitable  donation  to  dis- 
tinguished and  indigent  Br&hmans.     It  had  lon^  been 
diverted  from  its  professed  object  and  was  eonsidend 
principally,  if  not  solely,  meritorious  as  an  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  the  donor.     It  was  therefore  thought  ne- 
cessary to  modify  it.     It  was  no  longer  indiscriminately 
bestowed,  and  a  part  of  it  was  devoted  to  the  estabh^ 
ment  of  a  College  for  the  education  of  Himfi^  in  the 
elements  of  use^l  knowledge.    Though  this  Institntioii 
was  at  first  looked  upon  with  some  distrust,  there  were, 
before  the  end  of  1822,  no  less  than  143  Br&hmans  stu- 
dents, (ft  candidates  for  admission.     The  revenue  at  fiisl 
scarcely  balanced  the  expenditure,  but  in  three  years 
it  increased  to  upwards  of  seventeen  laks  of   rupees. 
(-f  1 70,000.) 

Such  was  the  happy  termination  of  this  short  but  de- 
cisive contest;  nor  have  the  subsequent  results  ren- 
dered the  policy  of  it  doubtful.  On  the  contrary,  the 
experience  of  a  very  few  years  was  sufficient  to  show 
with  what  a  wise  and  judicious  caution  the  measures 
then  executed  had  been  formed :  and  a  brief  notice  of 
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MAHRAT-  the  present  coodkioo  (tf  the  MahratU  States,  will  afiocd  tones.     He  died  on  the  Slst  of  MiMb,  1837,  in  his  UAHRAT 
TAU.     the  best  evideace  of  the  advsatageB  derived  by  the  u-  for^-eighth  year,  and  on  the  13th  of  Juoe,  Miikt  R&6,      TAH. 
—        lives  and  their  sovereigns  themselves,  as  well  as  by  the  the  son  of  a  distant  relation,  was  adopted  by  his  widow     „  TTj. 
"~~^  East  India  Company,  from  those  "  acts  with  which,"  and  placed  on  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Mahi-rijA    «aiij. 
''^'y'^    ^  Captain  Gnnt  Duff  eloquently  obaerves,  (iii.  501.)  JankiS-ji    Sind'hli.      A  loan   of  fifty  Idks   of  rupees  j^^^^^ 
"  the  name  of  Elphinstone   is  deservedly  sssociAted,  (£bO<),000)    to   the  British    Government,  made  soon 
ftsd  the  memory  rf  which  will  probably  survive  fijture  afterward,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that,  his  treasury  was 
Siltua.        revoluiioas."     The  peculiar  domain  of  the  IUj6  of  Sal-  not  exhausted.     The  territories  of  Malhfir  Rid  Hdlkar  HoUnir. 
tAr4,  in  ISSl,  yielded  a  revenue  of  15,60,000  rupees,  may  be  estimated  at  11,500  square  mike,  futd  under 
(jei56,0l0,)  and  kft  a.  surplus,  when  all  charges  were  the  able  management  of  his  Minister   Tfintl^  J<ig% 
defrayed, of  1,77,840 rupees;  (£17,784;)  andinA[»ilof  they  increased  rapidly  in  extent,  wealth,  and  popula- 
that  year,  having  attained  (he  age  of  tvrenty-mne  years,  tioa.     In  1B24,  the  revenue  exceeded  twenty-five  laks 
Mid  been  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  management  <^  (£250,000)  yearly,  and  was  likely  in  ten  yean  more     ^ 
bis  afiairs,  he  was  intrusted  with  an  unrestricted  control  to  ajnount  to  forty  laks.  (£400,000.)     Malh&r  Rid, 
Nigpora.     a>Fer  them.     No  new  cessions  were  acquired  from  the  who  was  just  turned  twenty  when  his  Minister  TAntt^ 
&&i4of Ber&roathedepoHtumofA'p&S&faib;GuBer,a  died  in  18S6,  has  transferred  his  residence  from  the 
boy  nine  years  old,  the  grandson  of  Rag^il-jl  B'bdnsU,  camp  to  I  odd  r,  an  indicalion,  probably,  of  a  more  peace- 
was  adopted  by  the  widow  of  the  late  RAjfi,  Rag'hd-ji,  fiil  disposition  than  that  of  his  immediate  predecessors, 
and  auamed  thai  fevourite  name ;  but  the  general  super-  The  R&j&  of  B&r6d&,  who  had  been  tqpaest  withdrawn  Gviekswu. 
inlendenee  i^  his  affairs  was  retained  by  the  British  from  the  interference  of  theP^shw^  was  released  from 
Resident  tiU  March  18S6,  when  the  BA]6.  waa  turned  his  pecuniary  difficulties  by  the  judicious  arrangements 
eighteen  and  deciued  capable  of  condudiog  his  aflairs.  introduced  by  Colonel  Walker,  and  in   1816  his  debt 
R^Hoeandbloodsfaedhave  thus  formany  years  been  ec-  only  amounted  to  fifly-five  laks.   (£550,000.)     When 
terminBted,  and  though  some  great  functionaries,  whoK  A'nand  Rid  died,  in  1819,  he  was  believed  to  be  pos- 
privileges  have  been  curtailed,  may  be  dissatisfied,  all  sesseil  of  a  large  treasure.     He  was  Bueceeded  by  his 
other  claues,  especially  the  cultivators,  feel  and  acknow-  brotlier,  Salji  R&6  G&yTkwfir,  who  is  sud  to  have  some 
ledge  the  benefits  derived  &om  the  regulations  intro-  talents,  but  an  inordinate  love  of  money, 
HbUm,         duced  by  British  agency.     The  dominions  of  Daulat         See  Captain  Grant  Duff,  Hittory  of  the  Mahrattat, 
R&t  Sind'hi&  yielded,  in  1820,  arevenue  of  eighty  laks  Loudon,  1826,  3  vols.  Svo. ;  Scott  Waring,  Hutory  of 
. , ,      of  rupees,  (£81M>,000,)  and  he  maintained  an  army  of  the  Mahrallat,  London,  1810,  4to. ;  Scott,  Hulory  of 
SS,000men.  His  police  must  hare  been  much  superior  to  Dtkkan,  Shrewsbury,   1794,    S  vols.  4to. ;  Hamilton, 
that  of  most  other  Indian  Prince*,  mt  there  were  no  pre-  Hindottan,  and  Gattti«er. 
datory  Chieft  and  &w  highway  robberies  in  his  teiri' 


MAJA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  short-tailed,  Tkeapa-  was  a  name  applied  to  a  fcther  and  to  a  aoh,  and  in 

doui  Cruttacea,  with  triangular  bodies,  established  t^  general  to  relations  and  kindred :  the  cause  of  such  ap- 

Lamarck,  and  separated  from  the /nocAu*  of  Fabriciut.  plication  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  conjecture.     Maid 

Generic  ckaracUr.     The  front  anUnna  rather  long  is  in   old  authors  written  as  in  (he  extract*  from  R, 

with  their  two  first  joints  thick,  cyUodrical,  somewhat  BniniK,  Chaucer,  and  Gower,  mate :  thus  following  the 

unequal,  inserted  in  two  ocular  pits;  the  three  joints  of  same  course  of  corruption  as  the  verb  mo;.  SuMaiden, 

the  outer  feetrlike  jaws  not  more  long  than  broad,  irre-  infra.     He  word  is  applied  to 

gular,  square,  with  a  deep  nick  on  their  inner  edge ;  the  A  female  child  ;  to  a  female  who  has  preserved  her 

shell  triangular,  narrowed  in  front;  the  eyes  placed  in  chastity  ;  a  virgin  ;  to  a  female  servant. 

laterdl  or  inferior  pits ;  the  claws  moderate  or  small.  Maiden,  adj.  pure,  unsullied,  unstained,  unpoUuled ; 

They  hide  themselves  in  the  Alga  and  other  sea-  uBSullied  by  use ;  unspotted,  unused. 

weeds,  and  pass  the  day  in  torpor,  hut  are  active  during  Aul>ii>iuy^  jipouMd  wuof  lonchcblada. 

the  night.  «■  Oincemr,  p.  13. 

The  type   of  the  genus  is    JIf,  iqulnado,   Lamarck,  AndiORinie  tolenheienoiiiniAFif,  wyurafn  tobe. 

Cancer  tquinado,  LinUBUS,    HcrbU,  pi.  Ivi.  and  xiv.  '''-  P-  ^^^ 

fig.  84  and  85.  Cawxr  maja,  Scopoli,  found  on  the  K  1*^  S<mend.v  ifler  Ira  auumpdoun  rf  Hari 
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MAIDEN.  Yorkshire)  falling  upon  his  neck  put  an  end  to  his  life 
and  that  note  together."  (356.) 

MAIDSTONE,  a  Borough,  and  the  chief  town  in 
the  County  of  Kent,  stands  principally  on  the  Eastern 
bank  of  the  Medway  in  a  rich  and  fruitful  valley,  the 
houses  rising  immediately  on  an  acclivity  to  the  North. 
The  Saxon  Medwegestun,  or  town  on  the  Medtcege^  t.  e. 
the  Middle  River,  readily  passed  into  the  Medde$tane  of 
Domesday  Book  ;  subsequently  it  was  written  Mayde- 
nestane^  whence  the  transition  to  its  present  name  was 
easy.     The  town  is  a  Borough  by  prescription,  but  of 
comparatively  late  date,  for  the  two  Members  whom  it 
returns  to  Parliament,  were  not  sent  earlier  than  temp. 
Edward  VI.  1552.     Mary  deprived  the  Borough  of  its 
Charter,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  heretical  spirit,  for 
several  Protestants  belonging  to  it  were  burned  during 
her  reign,  on  a  spot  called  King's  Mead.     Since  the 
•  time   of    Elizabeth,   who  renewed  and  enlarged   the 
Charter,   the  returns  have  been  uninterrupted.     In  the 
reign  of  that  Queen  also  a  manufacture,  still  furnishing 
occupation  to  several  hands,  was  introduced  by  some 
emigrant  Walloons,  chased  from  Flanders  by  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Duke  d'Alva  ;  and  the  flax  spun  from  the 
threadmen,  their  descendants,  is  still  locally  known  by 
the    name   of    Diiichwork.      Paper  and  Com   Mills, 
Breweries,  and  a  Distillery  are  the  other  chief  trading 
establishments ;  but  the  cultivation  of  Hops  is  the  main 
source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  fticility  of 
conveyance  afforded  by  a  tide  river,  navigable  for  vessels 
of  sixty  tons  burden,  in  the  centre  of  the  County,  has 
materially  benefited  the  town.     A  Palace  belonging  to 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  existed  in  Maidstone  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  John ;  it  was  exchanged  with  the 
*Crown  by  Cranmer,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl 
of  Romney.     The  remains  are  considerable,  and  still 
form  an  agreeable  residence.     They  stand  on  an  emi- 
nence adjoining    the  Church-yard,   on  the   immediate 
'banks  of  the  river,  in  the  South-Eastern  part  of  the 
town.     The  Church,  one  of  the  largest  parochial  edifices 
in  the  Kingdom,  was  rebuilt  and  made  Collegiate  by 
Archbishop   Courteney,   in    1395.     His  skeleton  was 
discovered    four  centuries   afterwards   (1794)   in   the 
middle  of  the  Chancel.     The  length  of  the  Church  is 
227  feet,  of  which  the  Chancel  occupies  63,  the  breadth 
91,  that  of  the  Chancel  64.     A  tower  80  feet  in  height 
was  destroyed    by   lightning  in   1730.     Most  of  the 
College  still  exists,  partly  as  a  dwelling-house,  partly  as 
store-houses  for  hops,  grain,  &c.     Some  remains  of  a 
Priory,  and  of  St.  Faith's  Chapel,  may  also  be  traced. 
The  latter,  by  one  of  those  strange  transmutations  to  which 
'buildings  of  long  standing  are  exposed,  has  been  con- 
verted partly  into  a  Boarding  School,  partly  into  an 
Assembly  Room,   and  the  Cemetery,  by  a  less  violent 
'transition,  has  become  a  Nursery  ground.  The  Grammar 
School,  formed  out  of  the  Chapel  and  lodgings  of  the 
Fraternity  of  Corpus  Christi,  an  ancient  Guild,  is  of 
considerable  repute ;  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  stone 
'bridge  of  seven  arches  of  early  date.     The  Gaol  and 
Shire  Hall  are  of   modern   construction.     The  town 
consists   principally   of  four    streets   intersecting  each 
other,  and  smaller  ones  branching  at  right  angles ;  it  is 
about  a  mile  in  length  from  North  to  South,  and  nearly 
as  much  from  East  to  West.     It  is  the  birth-place  of  the 
Engraver    Woollett.      Population,  in    1821,    12,508. 
Distant  from  London  35  miles.     About  a  mile  South- 
Eas/yr  ard  from  the  town  stands  the  Mote^  the  seat  of  the 
^Q//  rpf  Romney,  which  has  passed  through  many  distin 
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guished  names,  among  them  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  MAID^ 
Cardinal  Pole,  but  unhappily  the  old  and  venerable  STONR 
mansion  has  been  destroyed,  and  a  spruce  modem  villa 
erected  in  its  stead. 

MAIEUTICAL.     Gr.  fiaiev-nxo^,  obstetricius,  from 
fuuev'€iv,  obitetricem  agere,  to  act  the  midwife. 

Cudworth  uses  this  word.     See  the  Quotation  from 
him  in  v.  Obstetrick. 


MAJES- 
TY. 


MA'JESTY, 

Maje'stick, 
Maje^stickness, 


Fr.  majesti;  It.  maesia,  ma- 

gestd;  Sp.    maiitad,   magesUut; 

Lat.  majesioif  from  the  old  majuB^ 

Maje'stical         ^t.  c.  magnuSf  great. 

Maje'stically,    I      Greatness,  grandeur;  —  action 

Majesta'tick,         or  conduct   suiting  greatness  of 

Majesta'tical.  J  station,   bespeaking  greatness   of 

mind :  worthy  of  greatness ;  a  dignified  stateliness  or 

lofliness.     See  the  Quotations  from  Elyot  and  Clarke. 

The  name  or  title  by  which  persons  of  the  rank  of 
Kings  and  Queens  are  addressed. 

Whanne  nuinnes  gone  schal  come  m  hii  maietie,  and  alle  hite 
aungelis  with  him,  thanne  he  Bchal  sitte  on  tlie  se^ire  of  hii  majesietf 
and  alle  fulkis  ahulea  be  gedexid  bifare  him. 

ff'ic/i/.    Matihcwj  ch,  XXV. 
And  God  that  titet h  hie  m  magetiet 
Save  all  thin  compagnie. 

Chaucer,     The  heves  Taiej  r.  4320. 

In  a  ffonernour  or  man,  hauing  in  ihe  puUike  weale  some  greatte 
aothoritie,  the  fountayne  of  all  excellent  manners  is  maieitie,  whiche 
is  the  holle  propcMrtion  and  fVgure  of  noble  estate,  and  is  proprelye  a 
beautie  or  comelynesse  in  his  countenance,  langage,  and  gesture 
apt  to  his  dignite,  and  accommodate  to  tyme,  place,  and  company. 
Sir  Tkomat  E/jfot,     The  Govemoyr,  book  il  ch.  ii.  fm.  99. 

The  king  our  master  hath  a  purpose  and  determination,  to  make 
warre  Tpon  the  kingtlome  of  Naples ;  being  now  in  the  possession 
of  a  bastardship  of  Arragon,  but  appertaymng  vnto  his  maintie  by 
deoro  and  vndoubtcd  right        Bacon.     King  Henry  VIL  ful  87. 

A  crown  of  such  nu^jettic  towers  doth  grace 

The  gods'  great  moUier,  when  her  heavenly  race 

Do  homage  to  her.  Denham,     Cooper* §  Hi//, 

If  I  were  ever  to  fall  in  loTe  again  (which  is  a  great  passion,  and 
therefore,  I  hope  I  have  done  with  it)  it  would  be,  I  think,  with 
prettinessi  rather  than  with  me^euicai  beauty. 

Cowley.    EsmyS.     O/Greainetu 

Such  a  iei«ne,  sofl,  rigorous,  pleasing,  fiercOi 
Lovely,  self-arm'd,  naked  majetiickneuj 
Composed  of  friendly  contraries,  do  young 
Poetique  princes  shape. 

Cartwrighi.     To  ihe  Counien  of  CariiUe, 

If  thou  do*st  it  halfe  so  grauely  so  mtyetticaUyy  both  in  word  and 
matter,  hang  me  vp  by  the  neeles  for  a  rabbet  sucker,  or  a  poulterer*! 
hare.  Shahtpeart,     Henry  IK     Firti  Part,  fol.  59. 

In  the  earth  of  the  house  of  my  maje*tatidk  presence. 

PtHiocke.     On  Ho$ea^  (1685,)  p.  120. 

He  placed  a  great  part  of  the  glory  of  his  majetiaticaf  presence  in 
the  temple.  Scott,     IVorka,  {Ed.  1718,)  vol.  h.  p.  493. 

This  phrase,  the  majesty,  used  thus  absolutely  and  indefinitelyi 
without  mentioning  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  is  in  a  very 
sublime  and  emphatical  manner  expressive  of  the  supereminent 
glory  and  mt^'etty  of  God.  It  sets  forth  to  us  in  such  a  sense,  the 
smgular  and  transcendent  glory  of  the  divine  majetty  /  as  that,  com- 
paratively speaking,  there  is  no  other  majetty  but  his. 

Oarke,     Works,  vol  I  fol  517.     Sermon  83. 

— ^— ^—  But  in  the  midst  was  seen 
A  lady  of  a  more  majestic  mien ; 
By  stature  and  by  besuty  mark'd  their  sovereign  queen. 

Dry  den.     The  Fiower  and  the  Leaf. 

Silent  they  move ;  mu^estically  slow, 
Like  ebbing  Nile,  or  Ganges  in  his  flow. 

Id,     FirgiL    ^neid,  book  iz. 

The  expression  is  to  majestic,  yet  familiarised  with  such  easy 
simplicity,  that  the  more  we  read  and  study  these  writings  with 
pious  dispositions  and  iudiciotis  attention,  &e  more  we  shall  i  - 
and  feel  of  the  hand  of  God  in  them. 

Seeker.     Sermon  6.  vol.  V. 
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MAJSS-  Pasqnfer,  in  his  Reckerehes  de  la  France,  (viii.  5.  69 1 .) 
TT.  traces  the  introduction  into  France  of  the  title  Majesty, 
as  applied  to  Kings,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IT.,  afler  the 
Peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis  with  Spain  in  1 559.  He 
is  very  indignant  at  the  application  of  the  term,  which 
he  thinks  should  belong  to  God  alone,  not  to  any  Mortal ; 
and  he  writes  a  somewhat  dull  Sonnet  upon  this  profa- 
nation, to  his  friend  Pibrac,  lamenting  the  extinction  of 
many  virtues  in  France,  which  he  attributes  mainly  to 
the  efieminacy  of  modem  diction.  We  are  almost 
afraid  of  trespassing  upon  our  reader's  patience  in 
citing  rather  less  than  half  of  his  verses. 

Nat  Ferti  honoroient  te  nam  du  Roy  tur  tout, 
Ce  ffrand  nomy  mait  depuit  la  aoUie  df  noui, 
jimeoii  du  Cowrtimn  t a  fait  tommer  et*  rouWe, 

On  fie  purie  en  la  Cow  que  de  ea  Mctjeat^f 

Eiie  voy  elle  vieni,  eUe  est,  elP  a  «/<r, 
TPett'Ce  faire  iomher  la  Couronne  en  quenouille. 

Belle  chose,  he  continues  in  the  same  strain,  bnt  in  prose, 
ei  hUnskante  it  un  subject  variant  &  son  Roy  de  Vhonorer 
de  Saincl  nam  de  MajestL  tnaU  en  son  abience  de  rap- 
porter  totUes  8CS  actions  &  ce  mot,  et  tottmer  le  mascuUn 
en  un  feminin,  nos  ancestres  rlen  usertnt  de  cette  fapon^ 
et  m*as8eure,  quails  ne  respecioient  avec  moindre  devo- 
ti&H  lenrs  Rois  que  nou$. 

Selden  has  examined  the  origin  of  this  title,  if  not 
with  so  much  grammatical  nicety  as  Pasquier  exhibits 
above,  certainly  with  far  more  general  learning.  The  ab- 
stract. Majesty,  he  says,  denotes  the  greatness  of  supreme 
Princes.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Kingdoms  of  Christen- 
dom from  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  word  originally 
designs  all  kinds  of  special  dignity  in  private  persons 
as  well  as  in  Princes,  and  may  be  most  closely  rendered 
by  the  English  greaterness. 

Ovid,  in  some  very  pleasing  lines,  has  traced  its 
origin  from  the  Gods,  who  at  first  appear  to  have 
lived  and  reigued  on  terms  of  complete  equality,  each 
as  he  pleased,  even  if  he  were  but  what,  in  afler- 
times,  was  considered  a  Plebeian  Deity,  occupying 
the  throne  of  the  Thunderer.  Honour  and  Reverence 
first  established  gradations.  From  these  sprang  Ma- 
jesty, who  even  at  her  birth  possessed  the  magni- 
tude of  adult  age,  and  at  once  took  her  lofly  seat  in 
the  \'ery  centre  of  Olympus  arrayed  in  gold  and 
purple.  Her  assessors  were  Pudor  and  Metus,  who 
Aiay  be  literally  translated,  without  any  detriment  to  the 
Allegory,  as  Modesty  and  Awe;  but  in  the  third  person- 
age, Suspectus  honorum,  we  are  almost  transported  to 
the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament  for  a  parallel ;  Jealovsy 
of  Honours  sounds  but  oddly  as  the  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual. During  the  Gigantomachia  Majesty  so  well 
plied  the  thunderbolts  against  the  impious  train  which 
invaded  Heaven,  that  Jupiter,  af\er  his  triumph,  placed 
her  next  himself;  and  she  still  defends  him,  unarmed,  by 
her  sole  presence.  She  has  descended  also  on  Earth, 
where  she  met  with  especial  worship,  first  from  Romu- 
lus and  Nuraa,  subsequently  from  others  also.  Nor  did 
she  confine  her  visitings  to  Sovereigns  only,  but  some 
of  all  kinds  have  derived  dignity  from  her  presence. 
Hence  it  is  that  Majestas  pueri,  matrons,  virginis, 
have  denoted  the  singular  worth  or  quality  of  a  Child, 
Matron,  or  Virgin.  (^Fasti,\.  1 — 50.) 

In  Rome,  during  her  better  days,  the  title  was  chiefly 
applicable  to  the  state  and  supreme  dignity  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  ttpX'/  ***^  hvvaateia  ri  irjfiH  twv 
*Fttjfiaiuyv  of  Poly bi US,  is  the  Majestas  Populi  Romani 
of  Latin  writers.     Latterly,  it  was  ascribed  to  the  Em- 


perors. The  most  ancient  Inscriptions  in  which  the  HAJKS 
title  is  so  used  which  had  occurred  to  Selden,  was  one  ^' 
to  Trajan  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Barbara  at  T^ragona. 
(Gruter,  246.  n.  3.)  Yet  later,  though  at  what  precise 
date  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine,  it  was  applied  to 
the  Cipsars  or  designated  successors,  as  well  as  to  the  Em- 
perors themselves.  Crimen  Majestatit  vnm  that  ofienoe 
against  the  Empire  or  the  Emperor  which  im  denominate 
High  Treason.  On  the  Roman  usage  of  the  title,  a  long 
Note  by  Casaubon  contains  numerous  particulars,  (jn 
Treb.  Poll.  QaiUeRi  duo  14.  HisL  Ang.  Scnpt.  xi.  226. 
1671.) 

The  Greek  Emperors  employed  the  eimilar  title 
fiaffikeio.  The  Emperor  himself  was  styled  ^  arfia 
fiaaiXeta,  or  ^  TaTvyaXXfpyot  ftaaiKeYa ;  and  PoffiKtla^  witll- 
out  the  accompanying  epithet,  distinguished  also  the 
three  great  Confitantinopolitan  dignities,  the  Despots, 
Sebastocrators,  and  Csesars.  The  precisely  correspond- 
ing term  in  Greek,  ^7aXccoTi^«,  would  not  accurately 
convey  the  Latin  Majestas, 

In  modern  tiroes.  Majesty  is  generally  applied  to 
Crowned  heads,  and  used  in  addressing  such  Potentates 
by  all  persons,  except  (while  he  existed)  the  Doge  of 
VenKe.  That  haughty  shadow  of  a  Prince  acknowledged 
no  superior,  and  would  not  employ  any  more  respectful 
titles  to  his  brother  Sovereigns  than  alietza  or  ceUitudo. 
At  what  time  Majesty  began  to  be  used  in  each  particular 
Kingdom,  Selden  doesnot  affect  to  know ;  but  in  England 
he  establishes  beyond  doubt  that  it  was  employed  at  a 
much  earlier  date  than  the  reign,  of  Henry  VIII.,  to 
which  time  popular  belief  refers  its  introduction.  The 
title  is  found  so  far  back  as  in  Letters  from  John  of  Salis^ 
bury  to  Henry  II.  Grace  began  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV., 
EjKdlent  Grace  in  that  of  Henry  VI.,  High  and  mighty 
Prince  under  Edward  IV.  Henry  V.  was  sometimes 
addressed  by  a  no  loflier  style  than  that  which  has 
now  descended  to  Justk»s  of  the  Quorum,  Your  Wor- 
ship. Selden  is  far  removed  from  the  squeamishness  of 
Pasquier,  and  defends  the  employment  of  the  title 
Majesty  from  all  charge  of  presumption.  '*  Neither  is 
it  at  all  to  be  regarded  that  some  would  make  it  a 
usurpation  of  the  attribute  of  Majesty  while  Emperors 
or  Kings  have  it,  as  if  it  were  proper  only  to  God. 
They  might  as  well  deny  wisdom,  power,  clemency,  or 
any  other  quality  to  be  attributed  to  men,  because  these 
also,  as  all  else  which  is  great  or  good,  are  primarily 
in  Him."  (Tities  of  Honour,  Works,  iii.220,  &c.)  Cam- 
den, whom  Selden  no  doubt  had  consulted,  takes  a  fiur 
higher  flight,  and  establishes  die  received  style  of  Princes 
very  absolutely  jure  divino,  "  1  know  not  why  thai 
Spite-King  Budianan  should  envy  lesser  titles  to 
Princes,  the  very  Types  of  God's  Majesty,  yea  very  Gods 
on  Earth,  and  brand  them  with  the  mark  of  Serieati 
nehulones  which  honour  Princes  therewith."  {Remains^ 
(1674,)  Surnames,  196.) 

Du  Cange,  ad  v,,  has  given  some  instances  in  which 
Majestas  has  been  employed  by  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
by  Hugh  Count  of  Champagne,  in  the  year  1114,  by 
Archbishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  and  even  Archdeacons. 

Mr.  Douce,  (06«.  on  Shahspeare,  ii.  12.)  afler  show- 
ing how  completely  Camden  and  Selden  disprove  the 
assertions  of  Warburton  (on  the  Dunciad,  iv.  176.)  and 
Johnson,  which  refer  the  first  settled  use  of  Majesty,  as 
a  title  of  the  Kings  of  England,  to  James  I.,  adds,  that 
the  author  of  the  Nouveau  Traiie  de  Diplomatique 
notices  the  employment  of  this  style  byGondemar,  King 
of  the  Visigoths,  atid  by  the  Kings  of  Lorraine  m  the 
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S.    Vllth  Century.     Also  that  fer  beyond  the  time  aaei^ed 
by   Pasquier,  Raoul   de   Presle,  when  dedicating  his 
translation  of  Augustin,  de  Civiiait  Dei,  to  Charles  V. 
^'     about  the  year  1860,  uses  the  words  se  aupplie  d,  vosire 
■^  royaile  Majtsle.     In  the  Treaty  of  Cressy,  Charles  V. 
is  styled   Imperial   Majesty,   (the  MajestoM  CtBsarea, 
/[tyurlich  Ma^ettat  was  the  style  assumed  by  the  Em- 
perors of  Oermanv,)  and  Francis  I.  Royal  Majesty. 
MAIL,  71.  \     Fr.  maiUe;  It.  maglia  ;  Sp.  maUa  ; 
Mail,  v.    )  tunica  ferrea  reticulata,  (says  Skinner,) 
ftom  the  Fr.  maille,  macula  rdis,  from  its  manifest 
resemblance  to  the  meakes  of  a  net ;  and  to  the  same 
efiect,  Menag«.     Mail,  then,  is  strictly 

The  mesh,  singly ;  but  applied  to  the  coat  formed  of 
neshes,  collectively.     To  mail. 

To  cover  or  protect ;  to  cover  or  envelope. 

For  tiiough  thin  husbond  anned  be  in  mai/Uf 
The  arwes  of  thy  crabbed  eloquence 
Shal  perce  his  fatett. 

Ckauetr.     Tke  Clerket  Tale,  v.  9078. 

For  in  tellyn^  of  his  tale 

No  more  his  herte  than  his  male 

Hath  remembnuice  of  thilke  fourme. 

Oower.     Con/.  Am,  book  iv.  p.  98. 

Ne  plate,  ne  mah,  conld  ward  so  mighty  throwea. 
But  yieldad  passage  to  his  cruel  kniu. 

Sp«n$tr,    Faerie  Queene,  book  iL  can«  5. 

■  Perseueiasce,  deere  my  lord, 
Keeps  honour  bri^t,  to  haue  done,  u  to  bang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rustie  male, 

Jn  monumentall  mocJcrie. 

Skakspeare.     Troybu  and  Cremda,  foL  93. 

■  Wheras  those  warlike  kmls 
Lay  maifd  in  armour,  girt  in  iref«l  swords. 

Drayton.     Tke  Baroiu*  fVart,  book  iL 

Me  thinks  I  should  not  ttius  be  lad  along, 
Mawfd  Yp  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back, 
And  follow'd  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 
To  see  my  teares,  and  heare  my  deep-fetdi'd  gioanes. 

Skaktpeare.    Hemy  VL  Seeoad  Pari,  foL  129. 

6ome  wore  coat  armour,  imitating  scale : 

And  neat  their  akins  were  stubborn  shifts  of  mmi. 

Drjfden.    Palamom  ondArcUe^  book  iii. 

'■■     He  in  his  hand  restrains 
The  hostile  courser  by  his  straiten'd  veins. 
He  whirls  him  round,  and  stands  with  point  addrest 
To  pierce  the  maiied  side  or  plated  breast. 

Hook.    Orlamdo  I\arion,  book  zlv.  L  lOOL 

Here  claning  greaves,  and  plated  wuul*^iii*  strongs 
The  kmg-faowa  here,  and  ratfling  quivers  bung. 

AticJUe.     Tke  Uuiad,  hook  II  4Sl. 

ibaL,or\    Fr.    male;    Sp.  wialeta;    D.    maele. 

Male,  j  Menage  fbnns  it  thus  from  the  Lat.  manr 
ilea,  a  bag.  Mantioa,  diminutive  manticula,  matda^ 
fmdHa,  it  is  not  improbably  the  same  word  as  the  pre- 
ceding,  applied  to  a  bag  instead  of  a  vesture,  and  ibr 
ibe  seme  reason,  because  made  of  net^^Dork^  as  those 
which  anglers  use  still  are,  and  as  the  modem  reticule 
also  is.     It  is  applied  not  only  to 

The  bag;  but  that  whidi,  boy,  carriage,  &c.«  by 
srliich  it  is  conveyed. 

Inglond,  Scotkmd  ft  Wales,  Ireland  ^rto  was  laid, 
^an  mot  he  fiUa  his  malet,  no  man  him  withsaid. 

M,  Bname,  p.  248. 

Our  hosia  loiigh  and  swore,  ^  So  mote  I  gon. 
This  goth  ari|^t«  xmbokeled  is  the  male  ; 
X^et  see. now  who  shal  tell  another  tale.'* 

Chaucer,     The  JUUleret  Prologue,  r.  S1 17. 

But,  sires,  o  word  forgate  I  in  my  tale : 
I  haue  relikes  and  paxdon  in  my  inafc, 
As  iaire  as  any  man  in  Englelond. 

Jd.    rAe /WiftMsm  rfl/<-,  T.  12853. 


We  hsTe  enconntered  no  body  but  a  eudiion  and  a  Utile  mediet, 
which  we  found  not  vcsr  iar  off  &om  hence. 

Skelton,    Don  Quumie,  vol  i.  book  iii.  ch.  iz.  p.  203. 

This  day  (May  20,  1709)  a  maH  arriy*d  from  Holland,  by  which 
there  are  advices  firom  Pans,  That  the  kingdom  of  France  is  in  the 
utmost  misery  and  distraction.  Toiler,  No.  18. 

(20.)  By  the  5  Geo.  III.  c.  25.  and  7  Geo.  III.  c.  50.  if  any 
penon  shall  rob  any  mail,  in  which  letters  are  sent  by  the  post,  of 
an^  letter,  packet,  bag,  or  mail  dt  letters,  sudi  offenders  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  dergy. 

Blach$ione*    CommeiUarie$,  book  iy.  ch.  zrii. 

MAIM,  V,       ■^     Skinner  says,  perhaps  from  the  Fr. 
Maim,  n,  or      I  maymis,  mutilated,  mehaing,  mutila- 
May-hem,         \^on,mdiaigner,  to  mutilate,  ail  from 
Ma'imedness,  j  the  Lat.  mancui.    And  Menage,  the 
Ma'ynino,  n.  J  Fr.  mehaigner.  It.  magagnare,  ftom 
Fr.  mancer.  It.  mancare,  and  this  from  mancits.     But 
Junius  thinks  it  is  clearly  formed  from  the  reduplica- 
tion of  mai,  in  maimaitun,  abscindebant ;  from  Goth. 
maiian,  to  cut  off,  to  amputate. 

To  wound,  so  as  to  disfigure  the  appearance  of,  or 
disable  from  the  use  of;  to  lame  by  mutilation ;  to 
mutilate.     Maim^  noun, 

Mutilation,  defect,  injury,  or  mischief, — ^in  some  essen- 
tial particular.  For  the  legal  acceptation  of  maim  or 
mayhem,  see  the  Quotation  from  Blackstone. 

And  hii  yelle,  and  debrusede  some  anon  to  detbe 
And  somme  ^maymed,  &  somme  ^hurt. 

JL  CUauceaier,  p.  288. 

0]ir  jmoffmed  ^onm  aom  mya  hap. 

Pieri  Ptouhman,     Fition,  p.  77, 

Away  fro  trouth  it  dotii  so  yarie 
That  to  good  love  it  is  contrarie ; 
For  it  maymeth  in  many  wise 
Sidce  hertes  with  conetne. 

Chaucer.     The  Romani  of  the  Rote,  p.  210. 

And  destroy  as  that  sect  hath  done  many  a  good  religious  house, 
spoyled,  meyhemed,  &  slaine  many  a  good  yertuous  man,  robbed, 
polluted,  and  pulled  downe  manye  a  goodly  church  of  Christ. 
Sir   7%osMff  Mare.    fForhet,  foL  S&7.    A  Diaiogue   concerning 
Uermiee,  book  iy.  ch.  ziy. 

But  my  late  mawmed  limbs  lack  wonted  might 
To  doo  their  kindly  seryices,  as  needeth. 

Sptmen    Mother  Hubberttt  Tale, 

1  Mab.  If  we  belieM^  and  yon  proye  leereant,  Liyia, 
Think  what  a  maim  you  giye  the  noble  cause 
We  now  stand  up  for. 
Btauatoni  and  Fletcher.    The  Tamer  Turned,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

Such  was  LucuUus*  imperfection  and  matiii,  either  by  nature  or 
frowardness  of  fortune,  tnat  he  lacked  the  chMsfest  thing  a  general 
shoald  have,  which  was,  to  be  beloyed  of  his  soukliers. 

Sir  Thomat  North.    Plutarch,  fol.  442.    Lmcidlut. 

Freedom  from  all  defects  and  imperfections,  diseases,  and  di»> 
tempers,  infinaiiies  and  defozmitiei^  wmmednen  and  monstrous 
shapes. 

BoUan.    Last  and  Learned  Work,  (1633,)  p.  1 29. 

And  finally,  not  without  shedding  of  bloud,  and  mayming  of 
diners  cittisens,the  rumour  was  appeased. 

Stow,    Henry  VI.  Anno  1456. 

TV'  ambitious  and  (he  coyetons  dewre 

More  than  their  worth  deseryes,  or  wants  require  : 

Not  merely  for  the  profit  things  may  yield, 

But  ah  I  their  neignboui's  pittance  maimt  their  field. 

Hart.     Thomat  d  Kempit. 

By  the  antient  law  of  England  he  that  maimed  any  man,  whereby 
he  lost  any  part  of  his  body,  was  sentenced  to  lose  the  like  part : 
membrum  pro  tnembro,  which  b  still  the  law  of  Sweden. 

BlaekMtone,     Commentariet,  book  iy.  ch.  xy. 

A  man's  limbs  (by  which  for  the  present  we  only  understand 
those  members  which  may  be  useful  to  him  in  fight,  and  the  loss  of 
which  alone  amounts  to  mayhem  by  the  common  law)  are  also  the 
gift  of  the  wise  Creator  to  enable  him  to  protect  himself  from  ex- 
ternal injuries  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Id.    Jb,  book  I  ch.  i. 
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MAIN.  MAIN,  (at  Cards,)  lit.  a  hand;  (Fr.  main,  Lat. 
tnanui ;)  the  dice  or  cards  held  in  the  hand^  met.  the 
good,  the  prize  in  hand,  in  possession. 

Were  it  good  f  o  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  oar  states 
All  at  one  cast  ?    To  set  so  rich  a  mayne 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtfull  houre^ 
It  were  not  eood. 

Shaktpcare.    Henry  IK  Fourth  Part,  foL  66. 

To  pass  our  tediotik  hours  away, 

We  throw  a  merry  fnain  ; 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play. 

Dorset,    Son^  written  at  5ra,  1665. 

Main,  adj,'\  Main, — with  all  his  might  and  main 
Main,  n.  > — from  the  A.  S.  magen^  force,  power, 
Mainly,  j  from  the  A.  S.  verb  magan,  poste,  to, 
may,  or  be  able.  The  adjective  Skinner  derives  from 
the  Fr.  magne,  great ;  and  this  from  Lat.  magnus ;  but 
Lye  justly  observes,  that  m^egf-en,  in  Composition,  signi- 
fies great :  whence  the  main  sea,  the  ocean  or  great 
sea ;  the  main  land,  terra  continena ;  and  hence  also 
the  main  mast,  the  great,  the  chief,  or  principal  mast. 
Main,  the  adjective. 

Forceful,  poweHul,  mighty ;  and,  consequently,  chief, 
principal.     Main^  the  noun. 

Force,  power,  might,  and,  consequently,  the  chief,  the 
principal;  the  chief  or  principal  part;  the  mass,  or 
bulk,  or  gross. 

The  main  sea,  elliptically  the  Tnain. 

)ese  were  in  ^  batail  of  mest  my^  and  mayn. 

B,  Oloucetter,  p.  10. 

^it  is  Harald,  I  say,  regnand  in  my^ht  &  mayn, 

R,  Brunne,  p.  70. 

&  lowsed  the  rudder  bodes  and  hoysed  up  the  mayne-taUe  to  the 
wynde  &  drue  to  lade. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.    Jctet,  ch.  zxvii. 

Tet  hauld  I  in  the  mayne^eate  of  the  miude. 

Oatcoigne,    Dan  Barthotmew  of  Bathe 

His  eares  cut  from  his  head,  they  set  him  in  a  chayre, 
And  from  a  maine-yard  hoisted  him  alofl  into  the  ^re. 
I<L     F/owret,    A  Deuise  of  a  AJatque/or  Pucount  Mountacute, 

The  sunne  now  ginnes  to  slake  his  beames 
In  deawy  vapours  of  the  Westeme  mayne. 

Spen$er,     Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  8. 

You  are  fools,  you  are  on  the  bye,  Raleigh  and  I  are  on  the  main  ; 
we  mean  to  take  away  the  king  and  his  cubs. 
State  Trials,  vol.  i.     James  J.  1603.     Trial  of  Sir  W,  Baleigh. 

Resolued  to  rest  vpon  the  title  of  Lancaster  as  the  maine,  and  to 
vse  the  other  two,  that  of  marriage,  and  that  of  battaile,  but  as 
supporters.  Bacon,     King  Henry  VII,  fol.  5. 

Whiles  his  false  broker  lieth  in  the  wind, 
And  for  a  present  chapman  is  assigned. 
The  cut-throat  wretch  for  their  compacted  gaine, 
Buyes  all  but  for  one  quarter  of  the  mayne. 

Hall.     Satire  5.  book  iv. 

And  now  that  current  with  main  fury  ran 

(The  stop  removM  that  did  the  course  defend) 
Unto  the  full  of  mischief. 

Daniel,     History  of  Civil  Wars,  book  v. 

2  Cap.  Still  she  eyes  him  mainlie, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     The  Mad  Lover,  act  iii.  sc  1. 

For  he  by  wordes  could  call  out  of  the  sky 

Both  sunne  and  moone,and  make  them  him  obay ; 

The  land  to  sea,  and  sea  to  maineland  dry, 
And  darksom  night  he  eke  could  turne  to  day. 

Spenser,     Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  3. 

Now  the  shippe  booring  the  moon  with  her  maine  mast  and  anon 
swallowed  with  yest  and  froth. 

Shakspeare.     Winter* s  Tale,  fol.  289. 

Their  mightio  puissance  in  mainrent,  lands,  and  great  posses- 
sions at  length  was  (through  suspicion  conceiued  by  the  kings  that 
succeeded)  the  cause  in  port  of  their  ruinous  decay. 

Hohnshed,     History  of  Scotland,  Anno  1308,  vol.  v.  p.  341. 


Damn'd  Pisanio^ 


Hath  with  bin  forged  letters  (damn*d  Pisanio) 
From  this  most  brauest  vessell  of  the  world 
Strooke  the  main-top, 

Shakspeare,     Cymbeiine,  ibl.  390. 

When  a  vessel  from  the  main  arrives  in  that  island  [Barbadoetl 
it  seems  the  planters  come  down  to  the  shoar  where  there  ia  aa, 
immediate  market  of  the  Indians  and  other  slaves,  as  with  ui  of 
horses  and  oxen.  t^fteelaior,ifo.  lU    : 

The  mom  they  look'd  on  with  unwilling  eyes, 
Till  from  their  maintop  joyful  news  uiey  hear. 

Of  ships,  which  by  their  mould  bring  new  supplies. 
And  in  their  colours  Belgian  lions  hear. 

Dryden,    Amuig  JSnbilia^ 

To  this  I  shall  answer  in  two  words.  First,  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  makes  God  in  all  his  actions  to  intend  and  deaign  biv 
own  glory  mainly,  Prov.  xvi.  4. 

Bay,     Of  the  Creation,  part  L  p.  213. 

There  is  scarce  any  instance  of  the  history  of  the  same  penon 
being  written  by  four  different  contemporary  historians  all  perfeefly 
agr^ing  in  the  main  articles,  and  dimsring  only  in  a  few  minute- 
particulars  of  no  moment 

Porteus,    Leeiwrt  2.  voL  L  p.  31« 

MAINE  AND  LOIRE,  a  Department  in  the  West 
of  France,  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Departments 
of  Mayenne  and  Sarthe,  on  the  East  by  that  of  Indie 
et  Loire,  on  the  South  by  those  of  Vienne,  Deux  Sevres,. 
and  La  Vend6e,  and  on  the  West  by  that  of  Lower 
Loire.  The  Mayenne,  after  it  is  augmented  by  the 
waters  of  the  Sarthe,  unites  with  the  Loire ;  and  it  is- 
from  those  rivers  that  the  Department  receives  its  name. 
It  extends  over  a  surfiau^  of  nearly  4000  square  miles ; 
and,  besides  the  great  rivers  already  mentioned,  it  is- 
watered  by  the  Oudon,  the  Loir,  the  Dive,  the  Thoner 
and  tlie  Moine.  It  is  intersected  in  different  directions 
by  hills  of  no  great  elevation,  the  intervening  tracts,. 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  marshy  places,  being  a  rich 
soil  of  great  fertility.  The  forests  occupy  about  100 
acres,  and  part  of  them  are  national  property.  The 
mineral  productions  consist  of  coals  and  slates,  the  an- 
nual supply  of  the  former  being  about  3000  tons ; 
Malte-Brun  says  10,000  chaldrons.  The  granite  and 
marble  quarries  likewise  of  the  Department  are  valu- 
able, and  the  working  of  them  employs  a  considerable 
number  of  the  people.  The  pasturing  of  cattle  is  one 
of  the  chief  objects  to  which  the  land  is  applied ;  but 
corn,  flax,  hemp,  fruit-trees,  and  vines,  also,  are  exten* 
sively  cultivated.  The  corn  grown  is  sufficient  to  supply 
the  consumption  of  the  Department ;  and  the  proauce 
of  the  vines  is  made  into  brandy  for  exportation.  Linen 
is  the  principal  manufacture  of  this  part  of  France.  The 
population,  in  1816,  amounted  to  404,600.  It  is 
divided  into  Ave  Circles,  thirty-four  Cantons,  and  dSd 
Communes, 

Angers,  the  chief  town,  has  been  separately  described* 
Scgre  contains  600  inhabitants ;  Ingrande^  on  the  road  to 
Nantes,  is  famous  for  glass  works ;  Chalonne  contains 
a  population  of  5000,  and  is  built  in  a  distnct  &mous 
for  its  vineyards  and  romantic  scenery,  as  well  as  for 
coal  and  other  mineral  substances  found  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  Pons  de  Ce  (Pons  Sali)  is  remarkable  for  its  nu- 
merous bridges  and  extensive  embankments,  forming 
a  line  of  more  tlian  3000  yards  in  length,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  different  islands  and  branches  of  the 
Loire  ;  it  has  a  population  of  5000,  and  is  about  a 
league  distant  from  Angers.  Saumur,  {Salmurium,  so 
called  from  the  long  rock  resembling  a  wall  on  which  it 
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MAIjra  Btands,)  is  built  on  the  Loire,  over  which  there  are 
AND  two  bridges,  one  having  twelve  arches ;  part  of  the 
LOIHE.  ^^^  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  on  whose 
MAIN-  summit  is  a  strong  castle,  which  serves  at  present 
F&IS&  &s  a  depot  for  arms  and  unmunition.  On  the  quay, 
which  is  the  most  frequented  walk,  are  a  Royal  riding- 
school,  specious  Barracks,  and  a  Theatre.  The  Town- 
house, a  Gothic  edifice,  is  also  near  the  quay.  Saumur 
contains  three  Churches  and  nine  Convents.  The 
suburbs  are  handsome,  and  extend  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire.  It  is  watered  on  the  West  by  the  Thone, 
over  which  is  a  bridge.  The  surrounding  country  is 
very  beautiful,  and  contains  several  Druidical  monu- 
ments. Population  10,000,  of  whom  about  600  are 
employed  in  making  emaux  and  chaplets,  of  which  the 
quantity  annually  exported  may  amount  to  £20fi00. 
Distant  38  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Tours.  Dou^,  a  manu- 
facturing town,  with  2000  inhabitants,  four  leagues 
from  Saumur,  contains  a  Convent,  a  Hospital,  a  fine 
fountain,  the  largest  in  France,  the  remains  of  a  Ducal 
Palace,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre  in  the 
excavations  of  a  calcareous  rock.  There  are  extensive 
grottos  in  the  neighbourhood.  Bauge  has  a  population 
of  3000,  and  trades  in  cattle,  wood,  hats,  serges,  and 
combs.  An  English  army  was  defeated  near  it  in 
1421.  Durtal  is  finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  has  a  population  of  3000,  and  possesses  manu&o- 
tures  of  linen,  earthenware,  and  porcelain. 
MAINOUR.     See  the  Quotations. 

All  oflenden  a«uiist  vert  and  Tenison :  who  may  be  attached  by 
their  bodiei,  if  iuEen  with  the  Moiiiotfr,  (or  mainoeuvre,  a  manuj) 
that  is,  in  tbe  very  act  of  killing  veniaon  or  Btealing  wood,  or  pre- 
paring 80  to  do,  or  by  fresh  and  immediate  pursuit  aAer  the  act  is 
done.  Blackitont,     CommeniarieSj  book  iii.  ch.  tL 

^  A  thief  taken  with  the  mainour,  that  is  with  the  thing  stolen  up«Ni 
him  in  manUf  might,  when  so  detected  yf ay ron/e  delidOy  be  brou^^ht 
into  court,  arraigned,  and  tried,  without  indictment 

Id,    lb,  book  iv.  ch.  xsiii. 

'  Mainour,  in  Law,  A  thief  is  said  to  be  taken 
with  the  Mainour^  when  the  thing  stolen  is  found  in 
his  hand.  A  thief  taken  with  the  Mainour  might  for- 
merly have  been  put  upon  his  trial  without  indictment ; 
but  this  summary  proceeding  was  abolished  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  See  a  further  explanation  of  the  term 
under  Forest  L\ws. 

MAINPRISE,  \     From  the  Fr.  main,  the  hand, 
Ma'inpernour.   J" and  prise,  capiua,  from  prendere, 
capere,  to  take,  q,  d.  manurcaplio.     See  the  Quotations 
from  Blackstone. 

Yf  he  may  amendes  do.  let  ma^npry$e  hym  have. 

Piert  Piouhman*    Fuitm,  p.  68. 

And  whilest  he  yet  remained  in  Mounsfer,  he  deuised  waies  how 
to  haue  the  earle  of  Desmond  apprehended :  which  being  brought 
to  passe,  he  afterward  deliuered  him  vpon  mainprite  of  these  suer- 
tiet  whose  names  ensue* 

HoiinMhed.    Ireland,  vol.  vi.  p.  255.  J$mo  1343. 

And  because  he  made  default,  the  lord  iustice  verelie  tooke  the 
aduautage  of  the  bond  against  the  nudnpentourt. 

Id,    lb,  p.  256. 

He  therefore,  judging  it  below  him 

To  tempt  a  shame  the  devil  might  owe  him, 

Reeolv'd  to  leave  the  squire  for  bail 

And  mainprize  for  him  to  the  gaol. 

Buiier,     HudibroM,  part  iii. «»«"  I. 

I.  The  writ  of  maxn-prise,  ttumucaplio,  is  a  writ  directed  to  the 
sheriff  (either  generally,  when  any  man  is  imprisoned  for  a  bail- 
able offence^  and  bail  hath  been  refused,  or  speciallyi  when  the 


offiiDoe  or  cause  of  eommitment  is  not  properly  baiUUe  bdow,) 
commanding  him  to  take  turetiei  for  the  prisoner's  appeuance ; 
usually  called  tnainpermert,  and  so  set  him  at  large. 

Bhckttone,     Commentariet,  book  liL  ch.  TiiL 

MAINTAIN,  "J  Fr.  mainienir;  It.  manUnert; 
Mainta'inable,  (  Sp.  mantener;  manu  tenere,  to 
Mainta'iner,  I  hold  with  the  hand,  and,  conse- 
Ma'intenance.  J  quentially. 

To  uphold,  to  support ;  to  hold  firmly,  to  hold  or 
keep  safe  or  secure,  to  preserve,  to  defend. 

Kldolf,  bisshop  of  Bath,  >e  pet  mttpitendSc  helde. 

a.  Brunne,  p.  60. 

(an  said  Isaac  tille  him,  "  ert  ]K>a  his  maynienour,*' 

Id,  p.  166. 

Tom  xicheases,  ne  suffioen  not  werrei  to  mmnieine, 

Cbaueer.     The  Tale  of  MeHbw^  p.  117. 

O  yetraiioun  and  wmhUamere  of  madnene, 
Unto  your  lolly  I  ascribe  all  my  peine. 

Id,     The  LamentoHon  of  Mcuy  Magdalen,  p.  534. 

She  had  so  stedfast  cotmteuaunce, 
So  noble  porte,  and  mainienoHnee, 

Id.    Dreamf  p.  326. 

So  that  I  male  by  reason  call 
Humilitee  most  worth  of  all, 
And  lest  it  costeth  to  mainleine 
In  all  the  woride,  as  it  is  seine. 

Oower,    Conf,  Am,  book  L  p.  43. 

Myne  hert  loueth  the  majfutenen  of  y*  lawe  in  Israel,  that  are 
wyllmge  amog  the  people. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.    Judge$,€k.\, 

We  must  haoe  a  schole  to  teache  God's  worde  iu  (though  it 
needed  not  to  bee  so  costly)  and  therefore  it  is  lawfull  to  vow  vnto 
the  building  or  nuuniendce  theroi^  &  vnto  the  helping  of  all  good 
workes. 

Tyncbll.    Workee,  fol.  20.    I'rologue  vnto  the  fourth  Soke  of 
Motet  called  Numeri, 

When  Bedford  (who  our  only  hold  maintained) 
Death  takes  from  us,  their  fortune  to  advance. 

Daniel,    History  of  Civil  fVart,  book  v. 

Whil'st  old  (and  poore  perchance)  with  toil  and  strife, 
Qlad  (by  his  labour)  to  mainttune  his  life. 

Stirling,    Doomet'dag,     The  eighth  Houre, 

They  perhaps,  if  they  were  ur]^,  could  say  little  else,  than  that 
without  such  a  second  voyage  their  opinion  were  not  maintainable, 
Ralegh,    Hiatory  of  the  World,  book  ii.  ch.  i.  sec.  3.  fol.  125. 

So  every  where  they  rule  and  tyrannise. 
For  their  usurped  kingdomes  mainieuaunee, 

Spenaer.     The  Tearet  of  the  Muses, 

The  right  worshipful  Maister  Philip  Sidney,  a  special  favourer 
and  maintainer  of  all  kinds  of  learning. 

Id.    Epistle  to  Master  Harvey,  signed  E.  K, 

Whoever  doth  so  much  as  communicate  with  the  nudntainers  of 
them,  [the  doctrines  of  equivocation,  breach  of  faith  with  heretics, 
Ac.]  accordmg  to  the  principles  of  ancient  Christianity,  are  guilty  of 
the  same  crimes. 

Bapfow,     Works,  vol.  i.  fol.  279.     Of  the  Pope*s  Supremacy, 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  rich  man  meintains  his  ser- 
vants, tradesmen,  tenants,  uid  labourers:  the  truth  is,  they  wioiM- 
tain  lum. 

Paky.    Moral  Philosophy,  book  iii.  part  ii.  ch.  ii.    Chariiy, 

All  men  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  justice  to  maintain  peace 
and  order ;  and  all  men  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  peace  aud 
order,  for  the  maintenance  of  society. 
Hume,    Essay  5.  vol.  i.  p.  32.     Of  the  Origin  of  Oovemmenl, 

MA' J  OR,  adj,\  Ft,  majtur ;  It.  maggiore;  Lat. 
Ma'job,  71.  I  major ;  (magnior^  magior,  major, 
Majora'tion,  f  Voss.)  greater:  and  the  noun, 
Majo'rity.        y  maior  of  the  city,  so  written,  (see 

the  Quotation  from  Bacon,)  as  if  the  major  or  principal 

office.     See  Mayor. 


PRISK. 
MAJOR. 


TDa 


MA  J 


M  AJ 


MAJOR.  Greater  in  number  or  quantity,  larger. 

—  Major,  in  Logic :  ace  the  Quotations  from  Watts,  and 

^^'  the  l^uay  on  Logic. 

JOBCA.  Majority  is  used  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown  as  equivalent 

^~^^^^    to  the  Lat.  mejores,  ancestry. 

Xow  of  this  maior  or  first  proportion  thoB  ▼ndentand,  do&  the 
60c!aaion  Iblowe  diredly. 

Fi^tk.     fforikM,  fol.  147.    Maattr  Mbre  fUuffik  the  Safhkitr. 

Hm  maivr  and  comnaniefl  of  tiie  citie  iBcehied  him  at  8faor»dltch. 

— ^—  I  will  not  hreake  it, 
Fall  Grcekes,  faile  fame,  honour  or  go,  or  stay, 
My  maior  tow  lyes  heere ;  this  lie  obey. 

ShaAipeare.     Troyhu  amd  CrfMida^  foL  100. 

Of  evQl  parents  an  evill  fj^eneration,  a  posterity  not  unlike  their 
me^'ority.  Sir  TkotnoM  Brmm^    Vml^mr  Mmmn.  ^ 

.  ■  Whose  high  deedes, 

Whose  hot  ineursioiis,  and  great  name  in  ames, 
Holds  from  all  souklaen  dudb  wtahrUk 
And  militarie  title  capitalL 

SAakspeare.    Henry  IF.     First  Part,  fol.  63. 

But  maforaiioH,  which  is  alio  the  wock  of  refraction,  appeareth 

plainly  in  soundsi. 

Baam,    Natural  Hiitory,  Cent,  iii.  sec.  254.    , 

The  whole  body  is  supposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  unanimously 
consented  to  be  bound  by  the  resdntions  of  the  wtajority ;  that 
minority  J  in  the  next  place,  \o  haTe  fixed  certain  fimdamental  regu- 
lations ;  and  then  to  nave  constituted,  either  in  one  opixuon,  or  in 
an  assembly,  (the  rule  of  succession  or  appointment  being  at  the 
same  time  determined.)  a  standmg  legislatuie. 
Paiey.  Moral  PhUomphy,  book  iv.ch.  iiL  p.  130.  Duty  of  Sub- 
mimoH, 

The  predicate  of  the  condnston  is  called  tiie  me{^  tann,  because 
it  18  {generally  of  a  larger  extension -than  tiie  mitwr  term,  or  sabiect 

Watte.    Logieky  part  iii.  -cfaJi.  p.  S82. 

The  proposition  which  contains  the  predicate  of  the  coacluvan, 
connected  with  the  middle  term,  is  usually  called  the  a^^  propor- 
tion. J^    Bf* 

The  people  of  the  earth,  fliat  is,  a  fast  wujority  of  mankind,  are 
representea  by  Moses,  as  Toluntarily  journeying  from  one  part  of 
the  eatth  to  another  ;  as  voluntarily  entering  mto  a  resolution  of 
building  a  tower  of  prodigious  height;  as  unifersally  engaged  in  a 
design  so  extremely  foolish  and  vain,  that  Alm^^hty  God  thought 
fit  to  interpose  and  disappoint  them. 

Hoadly,     ffbrJke,  voL  li.  foL  262.     Tke  Original,  Sfc  of  Qovem- 
ment. 

Situation.  MAJORCA,  the  larg^t  of  the  Balvarig  Islands,  of 
which  a  general  account  will  be  found  in  a  preceding 
volume,  lies  between  39**  20^  and  40**  S'  North  latitude, 
2^  2(K  and  S**  2(y  East  longitude,  being  about  40  leagues 
from  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  50  from  that  of  Africa.  It 
is  nearly  40  miles  across  in  whatever  direction  it  is 
measured ;  it  is  about  150  miles  in  circuit,  extends 
over  an  area  of  1410  square  miles,  and  its  figure  is  an 
irregular  rhomboid.  Cape  Formentor,  Cape  Pera, 
Cape  Salinas,  and  Cape  Dragonera  being  the  angles 
towards  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  Island  is  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  a  branch 
of  which  traverses  the  interior  to  the  centre.  A  lew 
streams  flow  from  these  mountains,  but  the  valleys, 
though  fresh  and  fertile,  are  not  well  watered.  The 
climate  is  temperate,  the  heat  being  moderated  by  the 
breezes  from  the  sea.  In  Winter,  the  Northern  gales  are 
frequently  violent,  and  ooeasionally  destructive,  but  the 
Eastern  coast  during  that  season  is  remarkably  mild  and 
pleasant.  In  the  mountainous  districts  are  found  marble, 
and  various  calcareous  productions,  slate,  and  good 
building  stones,  but  neither  precious  stones  nor  precious 

Productions  metals.  A  great  variety  of  plants  grow  in  the  Island, 
which  by  proper  culture  might  be  made  abundantly 
fertile ;  and  though  from  neglect  much  of  it  is  vraste 


and  marshy,  y«t  many  parts  of  tt  yield  excellent  graiM,       n. 
flax,  figB»  olives,  grapes,  almonds,  oranges,  melons,  and    JOB 
various  other  use&l  vegetable  productions.    The  Uand        " 
contains  a  population  of  about   136,000  iftdividaak,  2^ 
of  whom  3700  are  Priests  and  Nuns*    The  principal 
]>ranches  of  industry  are  the  manufiicture  of  tapeafary, 
blankets,  and  sashes,  for  Malta,  Sardinia,  and  Amj»|^ . 
fine  linen  and  sail  doth,  brooms,  panniem,  aod  bmlmtn 
&r  the  Spanish  market ;  the  produce  and  manufrcdiiK 
of  silk ;  the  coral  fishery,  during  the  months  of  Jnly  «id 
August,  in  the  bay  of  Alcudia ;  the  mnVing  MuBCaAd, 
Montana,  and  other  excellent  wines ;  and  the  diilillatioii  Com 
of  brandies.  The  wines  and  the  fi^uits  are  sent  to  Bpwii ; 
some  of  its  silk  goods  go  to  Catalonia,  Sardinia,  wad 
Italy.     It  receives  corn  from  the  Frendi  and  ItaluBi 
ports,  cattle  from  those  of  Ijanguedoc  and  rntihwMa, 
and  rice  and  other  articles  firom  the  ooaat  of  Valeatia. 
The  French,  English,  and  Dutch   canry  to  it  all  liiB 
other  articles  which  it  needs.     Like  other  iakuMiere,  tile 
inhabitants  have  an  inclination  and  aptitude  for 
tion,  and  ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a 
extent.  Toira 

Pttlma,  the  Capital,  standi  on  the  aiope  of  a  fafll»  at  p^wi 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  formed  by  Gape  Blaaoo  and 
Cape  Cala  Figuera.  It  is  a  fort&ed  town,  but 
not  sustain  a  long  siege;  its  sitnation  and 
public  edifices  give  it  a  picturesque 
seen  from  the  sea.  The  streets  are  narrair  and 
of  them  badly  paved,  some  of  the  squares  are  large  jaad 
regular,  and  there  are  promenades  both  fiir  eaniages 
and  foot  passengers.  Population  88^000.  Tkewtamng 
of  woollens  and  silks  g^ves  employment  to  many  of  tiie 
inhabitants,  and  others  of  them  are  engaged  in  trade 
and  navigation.  The  harbour  has  a  mole  three  quartera 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  defended  by  two  strong  forts. 
The  Bishop  is  suffragan  of  Yalentia,  and  the  Diooefe 
comprehends  forty  parishes.  The  Clergy  of  the  Cathe- 
dral consist  of  a  Bishop,  an  Archdean,  several  other 
dignitaries,  and  twenty  Canons.  The  administnaAieaL  Ja 
composed  of  a  Captain  General  and  a  Royal  Andienoe, 
who  have  the  entire  government  of  Majorca  and  tbe 
rest  of  the  Balearic  Isles.  The  houses  of  the  town,  are 
built  in  the  Moorish  style,  and  have  cellas  under.them 
in  which  the  poor  live.  Aki 

Alcudia,  an  ancient  city,  is  situated  on  the  Nerth- 
Eastern  coast  of  the  Island,  occupying  an  eaunence 
two  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls 
of  great  height,  defended  by  two  forts,  and  protected  Jby 
wide,  dry  ditches.  It  contains  a  handsome  pariah 
Church,  a  Monastery,  a  Chapel,  an  Oratory,  and  a 
Hospital.    Its  population  does  not  exceed  1000  souls. 

See  Bourgoanne,  Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  ii.  Ixmdon, 
1789,  and  Laborde,  View  of  Spain,  voL  ilL  I^ondoe, 
1809. 
MAISTER,  Maistress.    See  Master. 

MAIZE,  the  trivial  name  of  the  Zea  mays  of  lin- 

neeus. 

Indian  maize  hath  (of  certain)  an  excellent  spirit  of  nomuhment ; 
bnt^it  must  be  thoroughly  boyled,  and  made  into  ekmatx-ereameVSM 
a  barley-creame. 

Baeen.    Natural  Hi$tory,  CtnL  L  sec  49. 

The  Indians  are  husbandmen  and  plant  mmv  and  guinea  eom, 
and  some  yams  and  potatoes. 

Dampier.     Foyagee,  8fC,    Anno  1681. 

On  both  sides  rise  groves  of  poplars  and  nwlbeny  tzees,  Muted  b^ 
vines  interwoven  in  Slick  clustering  |;arlaiid%  ni^pended  over  lica 
harvesti  of  wheat  and  maixe  all  wavmg  to  the  sea  breese. 

Euetace,    Dalyy  voL  ii.  ch.  zi  p.  385* 
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MAK.£i,  V. 

Make,  n. 

Ma'keable, 

Ma'keless, 

Ma'ker, 

Marking,  n. 

Ma'k£bate, 

Ma'kbpbace, 

Ma'kesport. 


BIAX&        MAKE,  r.      T      A.  S.  mae-ian  ;  D.  maeckm,  mo- 

I  ken  ;  Ger.  machen ;  Sw.  maka.  Made, 
I  t.  e.  maked,  mak'd,  mad,  or  maad, 
I  made. 

>     To  cause  to  be,  or  bring  into  being, 

to  cause  to  live  or  to  exist ;  to  beget, 

to  create,  to  produce,  to  bring  forth, 

to  effect,  or  be  efficient,  to  conduce. 

To  cause  to  be  in  certain  form  or 

fbshion,  mode  or  manner ;  to  form,  frame,  or  fashion, 

to  model ;  to  compose  or  put  together,  to  construct,  to 

fabricate ;  to  shape  or  mould. 

To  form  or  fashion;  to  delineate,  to  depicture,  to 
describe,  to  represent. 

To  make  (elliptically)  mh.  safe  or  secure, — to  preserve, 
to  secure,  to  keep ;  to  make,  (*m6.  by  force  or  against 
the  will,)  to  force,  to  compel :  to  make  or  compose,  «c. 
verses ;  and  a  maker,  (Gr.  tto^^tiJ?,)  a  Poet,  good  or  bad ; 
a  maker,  or  composer,  or  writer,  of  verses,  good  or  bad : 
the  quality  of  good  or  bad,  not  essential  to  the  thing,  or 
the  verse,  (g.  v.)  made,  or  Poetry :  (see  the  Qaotatiom 
from  Sidney  and  Ben  Jonson :)  to  make,  ge,  way ;  to 
direct  tiie  course,  to  proceed,  to  advance. 

To  make  or  to  match  ;  i.  e,  to  make  one  or  more  JU 
for  another ;  to  lit)  to  suit,  to  proportion,  to  corretp4>nd, 
to  coequal :  to  fit  or  suit,  in  marriage.  And  a  make,  a 
fit  or  suitable  companion  or  associate;  a  consort,  a 
colleague. 

To  make,  combined  with  other  words,  has  various 
applications  resulting  from  the  force  of  such  eomlHna- 
tion.     Few  require  explanation. 

To  make  good;  t.  e.  sound,  or  secure,  or  strong;  to 
amend,  to  repair,  to  restore ;  to  secure,  to  strengthen, 
to  establish. 

To  make  up ;  sc,  a  breach ;  to  amend,  to  repair,  to 
heal,  to  restore  ;  met.  good  will  or  kindness ;  and  thus, 
to  reconcile. 

To  make  up ;  $c,  a  default  or  deficiency;  to  supply,  to 
complete  or  flilfil,  to  accomplish. 

Foure  kynger  heo  maden  ^  in  ^  kyngdome. 

J2.  Qhuee^fTy  p.  3. 

l»is  WIS  )>ie  JxnsaEDi,  and  fotne  teort,  and  yn  jer 
From  (at  bo  worid  was  first  mad, 

Jd,  p.  21. 

Wbiche  ryches  the  kynge  dyd  spendt  vpon  the  Towre  of  Londoiii 
and  some  say  vpon  the  moAynge  ox  Westmyster  HaUe. 

R,  B§  tntiHff  p.  o9« 

So  every  good  tre  tnaJkith  g^de  fruytis ;  but  an  yrel  tree  maitih 
yvel  fruytis.  A  good  tree  may  not  make  yrel  fhiytxs ;  neitlker  an 
yrel  tree  may  make  good  fimytia. 

meHf.    3iaithiw,auviL 

YfUioiiartgodiaiQBS,  seyathatthsiBfloaMbeflMMi^  ]i)et«i» 

Id*    J&.  ch.  iv« 

If  thoo  be  y*  tonne  of  God  rommaiad  y*  these  stones  be^  wmda 
bread.  Bibie,  Jmto  1551. 


And  if  so  fall,  the  cberetain  be  take 
On  eyther  side,  oreUes  sleth  his  make, 
No  longer  shal  the  touroeynge  ylast. 

Chaucer.     The  Knighiet  Tale,  t,  2559. 

And  for  to  ben  a  wif  he  yaf  me  leve, 
Of  indulgence,  so  n'is  it  mm  repieve 
To  wedden  me,  if  that  my  make  die. 

J<L     The  Wifof  Baihet  Prologue,  v.  5670. 

Who  is  so  iiewe  and  eke  so  ententif 

To  kepe  him,  sike  and  hole,  as  is  his  make. 

Id.     The  Marchantef  Tale,  v.  9 1 65. 

Right  as  our  first  letter  ia  now  an  a. 
In  beautie  first  so  stood  she  makelet. 
Her  goodly  looking  gladed  all  the  pceet. 

M.     TVotVn  and  Creteide,  p.  229. 

Anone  he  lette  two  cofres  make^ 
Of  one  semblance,  of  one  make, 

Gower.     Con/,  .<^.book  v.  p.  140. 

The  high  maker  of  mankynde 
By  Samuel  to  Saul  badde, 
Tliat  he  shall  nothynge  ben  adrad 
Agayne  kynge  Agag  for  to  fight. 

Id.    J&.  book  vil  p.  236. 

He  taught  men  the  forth  drawynge 
Of  bestaile,  and  eke  the  makynge 
Of  Oxen,  and  of  horsthe  same, 
Howe  men  hem  shulde  ride  and  tame. 

Id.    lb.  book  ▼.  p.  IdL 

Aad  yet  hitherto  blessed  be  God,  they  agree  better  togetb«} 
ihi  to  falat  variance  for  y*  wild  worUes  of  suche  a  maiicioua  bmAs 
baU, 
Sir  Thomat  More.     fVorket,  fol.  296.     The  Supplicacion  of  Souie$, 

The  Greeks  named  the  poet  ^utirh ft  which  name,  as  the  moat 
esceHent,  hath  gone  through  other  languages.  It  cometh  of  this 
wvrd  wttltf,  to  make:  wherein  I  know  not  whether  by  lock  or  wisdom 
wa  Eni^h  men  hafe  aette  well  the  Greeks  in  calling  him  a  makers 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,     Defence  of  Poetry, 


HKIOk 


Th*  eUe  therewith  astound, 


Therefore  and  thei  that  soffiren  bt  the  wiUe  of  God,  bitakea  hn 
■oulis  m  goodededis  to  the  feithful  maker  ^nought  (jcreaiorL) 

Wiehf.    1  /VftV,  ch.  ir, 
BiA  he  thai  is  sowen  mfo  good  lend:  is  thb  that  hoith  the  word 
aad  nndirstondith  and  bringiih  forth  fruyt,  and  tum  wmddik  afl 
hnndridlbld,  truly  another  nxtifokl,  and  another  thritU  iokL 

Id.   MaUktw,^iuSL  J 
Ye  lovers,  that  can  make  of  sentement^ 
In  this  case  ought  ye  be  diligent, 
To  fortfaren  me  somewhat  in  my  labonr, 
Whether  y«  ben  with  the  lefe  or  with  the  floor,' 
For  well  I  wote,  that  ye  han  here  befbme 
Of  making  ropen,  and  had  alway  the  come. 
And  I  come  after,  glening  here  and  there. 
Chaucer,    Prologue  to  the  Legend  of  Good  fVomen,  p.  299. 


Upstarted  lightly  from  his  looser  make, 

And  his  unready  weapons  gan  in  hand  to  take. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  i«  can.  7* 

Forthwith  her  ghost  out  of  her  corps  did  flit, 
And  followed  her  make  like  turtle  chasta. 

id,    A$tropktL  ^ 

Oh !  what  is  man,  great  Maker  of  mankind ! 

lliat  thou  to  him  so  great  respect  doth  bear ! 
Tltat  thon  adem'st  him  with  ao  bright  a  mind, 

Mak'si  ham  a  kinj^  and  e'en  an  angel's  peer. 

Daviet,     The  Immoriaiitie  of  the  Soul,  sec  29. 

And  I  still  bid  the  learned  maker  looke, 

On  life,  and  manners,  and  make  those  his  booke^ 

Tlience  draw  forth  true  expressions. 

BenJomon,    Horace.    Jrtoflheiry, 

The  greatest  mjme  and  destmction  of  wood  in  this  kingdooni^ 
balk  bin  the  kte  mmking  of  yron  and  glasses. 

Stow.    JEdteard  I.  Jmno  13M.. 

If  befbond  him  to  halt  in  his  pttKife,  he  would  paniah  ham  as  « 
pickthank  utakehale, 

Holinthed,    Ireland,  foL  vi.  p.  309.    Anno  1539C 

For  there  most  come  a  time,  that  shall  obtain 

Truce  for  distress ;  when  makepeace  Hymen  shall 
Bring  the  conjoined  adverse  pow*rs  to  bed 
And  set  the  crown  (maele  one)  upon  one  head. 

Darnel,    iHtiory  of  dwl  Hhrt,  beak  vi» 

■  ■■  ■  My  patience 

(Because  I  bear,  and  bear,  and  carry  all, 
And  aa  they  say  am  willing  to  groan  under) 
Must  be  your  make^ort  now. 

Beaumont  and  Pfetcher,     The  Chances,  act  uL  we.  1. 

There  is  no  greater,  at  least  no  more  palpable  and  convindng 
argument  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  than  the  admirable  art  ana 
wiSdam  that  diseovera  itself  in  the  make  and  constitution,  the  oidar 
and  disposition,  the  ends  and  uses  of  all  the  parts  and  membcn  €£ 
this  sta^y  fabrick  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Ray,     Of  the  Creation,  part  i.  p.  33. 
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MALA-    The  ftnt,  CiJlad  Nimbnrl,   bk  lew   numeroufl   and  following  scsle  by  which  their  mntuii]  intercourse  was     ItALA- 

BAK.     kumed  than  their  brethren  in  the  Northern  parts  of  regulated.     A  NSIr  might  not  touch  a  BrAhman  ;  a     'BAK. 

v-v"^  the  Peninsula.     They  are  esduflively  employed  in  agri-  Tifir  could  not  npproach  him  within  thirty-sii  yards,  or  ^^"v^"^ 

'  ^*^     culture   and  priefltly  offices ;  never,  as  elsewhere,   in  a  I\i1i&r  within  ninety-six  steps.     Of  the  two  last,  the 

'^'*'       managing  the  revenue.     2.  The  NAIre,  though  S^dms,  foimer  was  not  allowed  to  come  within  twelve,  or  the 

S^P'*-   are  landhcdders  and  soldiers  ;  those  of  the  highest  rank,  latter  within   ninety-six   steps  of  a  Neltr;  a  M&li&r 

styled  Kirit,  act  as  cooks  on  public  occasions,  as  all  cnn  could  not  touch  eren  a  Ti&r,  and  a  Pdliiir  was  obliged 

eat  food  prepared  by  such  pure  hands.     The  next  in  to  call  out  to  them,  nt  a  distance,  lest  he  should  go  be- 

nnk  are  peculiarly  termed  SAdras  ;  and  there  are  nine  yond  the  prescribed  limita.     Bathtngand  other  religious 

ioferior  classes  iu  regular  gradation.     They  are  engaged  ceremonies  are  reqtrisite  for  purification,  if  a  superiw 

in  agriculture,  trades,   or  even   menial  olHcee ;   but,  have  been  polluted,  by  the  touch  of  an  inferior.     The 

except  the  lowest,  are  as  proud  of  their  birth,  and  as  Niadis  are  considered  so  impure,  that  they  bowl  like  Neadeet. 

anxious  to  avoid  degrading  alliances,  as  the  most  fasti'  dogs  when  near  a  road,  to  warn  strangers  against  ap- 

dious  Br&hmans    and   RAjpAts.     Though   hereditary  proaching  them.     The  Parian  (in  the  plural  Fariar)  is,  Panian. 

warriors,  they  seem  to  have  been  more  disposed  to  however,  inferior  to  the  Niadi,  and  is  usually  a  slave  in 

assassination  and  covert  warfare,  than  to  fair  and  c^n  the  lowest  state  of  misery  and  degradation,     The  Ku-  KoanNui,in 

rfidetioDi  combat     Their  submiHsicm  to  their  superiors  was  only  nifin,  or  Kunishun,  are  astrologers,  umbrella-makers,  Kooniiboon. 

'*"         equalled  by  their  arrogance  to  their  inferiors.     A  tiar,  and  labourers,  and  are  of  so  debased  an  origin  that 

or  mukua,  (fisherman,)  who  premimed  to  touch  a  TiAir  they  cannot  come  within  eight  yards  of  a  Brfihman. 

was  instantly  cut  down,  and  the  same  chastisement  was  The  Mohammedans,  called  M6plAi3,  or  M&pillia,  have  MotUyi,  or 

inflicted  upon  any  slave  who  did  not  take  care  to  turn  long  been  numerous  or  the  coast.     The  Tangul,  their  UopilUi. 

out  of  his  way.     Though   followers  of  Vishnu,  they  Chief,  claims  descent  from  'Alt  and  Fdtimah,  they  are, 

have  their  foreheads  marked  with  the  emblem  of  Biva,  therefore,  Sbl'is.     They  have  all  the  pride  of  Arabs  and  Slieeyi. 

and  they  frequently  oflfer  bloody  sacrifices  to  Marima  Musulmfini,  and  use  a  peculiar  irritten  character,  dif- 

and  other  Saktis,  (t.  e.  inferior  female  deities.)     They  ferent  from   the   Arabic  of  the  present  day.     Their 

ipilsr      bold  the  genuine  Hind6  tenets,  place  great  reliance  dialect  is  a  very  corrupt  jargon,  and  few  of  them  under- 

itB""*  on  the  efficacy  of  pilgrimages,  festing,  prayer,  and  stand  the  language  of  their  fore&thers.  They  are 
continence,  profess  always  to  speak  the  truth,  and  hold  traders  or  formers,  and  were  industrious  and  harmless, 
charity, i.e.givingalmstoBriihmaiis, to  beanindtspensa-  till  encouraged  by  TIp^  to  attack  the  persons  and  pro- 
ble  duty.  But  these  virtues,  however  praised,  are  little  perty  of  unbelievers.  The  Chnrmars,  or  Churmun,  (i.  e.  Cboonnsr^ 
practised,  and  many  customs  peculiar  to  the  Nilrs  slaves,)  subdirided  into  six  classes,  are  the  only  persons  oiChoo 
lead  to  the  grossest  debauchery.  Though  married  bought  and  sold.  "Diey  are  believed  to  have  been  wild  ■°<x>a- 
before  they  are  ten  years  old,  the  husband  never  co-  men,  caught  and  domesticated  by  Farasu  Rfim,  when 
habits  with  his  wife,  who  chooses  whatever  paramours  be  commanded  the  Ocean  to  leave  the  low  lands  bare 
of  equal  or  higher  rank  she  likes  ;  a  N&Tr's  father,  for  the  nse  of  the  Brihmans  :  they  are,  therefore,  pro- 
therefore,  is  never  known.  Succession  is  admitted  only  bably  the  original  natives  of  the  soil,  driven  at  first  by 
in  the  female  line,  and,  as  a  man's  heirs  are  his  sister's  the  Kings  of  Chdia  into  the  woods,  and  afterwards 
children,  his  afiection,  as  well  aa  his  property,  is  be-  compelled  to  prefer  "  slavery  and  rice  to  freedom  and 
stowed  exclusively  on  them,  and  his  mother  and  sisters  starvation."  They  are  generally  sold  with  the  land,  and 
regulate  his  household,  and  are  the  only  relations,  ex-  one  slave  is  considered  as  equivalent  to  two  buffaloes, 
cept  nephews  and  nieces,  whom  he  acknowledges.  The  In  1900,  near  Pfili-gTiit,  a  whole  family  could  be  pur- 
love  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  use  of  venison,  6gb,  chased  for  fifty  shillings.  Their  only  advantages  seem 
and  poultry,  also  distinguish  the  N&Trs  from  less  pri?  to  be,  that  the  husband  and  wife  cannot  be  separated, 

*een,  or  vileged  classes.     3.  The  Tlfirs,  called  Shan&r  on  the  even  where  the  wife  is  the  property  of  another  master. 

*•  Eastern  coast,  are  a  stout,  handsome,  industrious  race,  They  are  very  harshly  treated ;  and  their  wretched  huts, 

derived  from  the  impure  caste  of  Panchama,  and  there*  little  better  than  large  baskets,  as  well  as  their  small 

fore  considered   as  greatly  beneath   genuine  SAdras.  stature  and  squalid  appearance,  are  very  plain  indica- 

The  manu&ctnreofj'ajarlandthe  disti'llation  of  spirits,  tions  of  the  extremities  which  they  suffer.     The  Chris.  Ninany 

is  their  proper  business,  but  they  are  also  employed  as  tians,  or  Nnsrfinls,  form  a  separate  class  in  this  Vrtf-  Clirntkns. 

labourers,  porters,  and  wood-cuttera.     A  few  among  vince,  where  they  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other 

them,  called  Ruiikin,  who  can  read,  write,  and  keep  part  of  India.     Notwithstanding  the  cruel  persecutions 

accounts,  act  as  gurus,  or  priests,  and  regulate  their  re-  of  the  Portugueseand  Tlpii, many  populous  villagesslill 

ligious  ceremonies.     Mundlen  and  B'hdgawatf,  repre-  retain  their  ancient  faith  with  Utile  intermixture  of  any 

eented  by  two  rude  stone*  chosen   for  the  occasion,  foreign  alloy.     Though  compelled  for  a  time  to  embrace 
are   the  objects   of  their  ncrifices,  wMch    consist  of    the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church,  about  10,000  of 

a  fowl,  or  flowers  and  fruit.     They  have  no  idea  of  any  them  emancipated  themselves  after  an  interval  of  sixty 

Aiture  state,  and  brothers,  when  numerous,  have  usually  years,  and  have  ever  since  retained  their  original  tenets, 

B  wife  in  common :  hence  many  Tlatls,  (i.  e.  female  under   the   guidance   of  a  Metropolitan   from    Syria. 

Tiars,)  in  the  sea-ports,  can  g«t  no  husbands,  and  be-  They  are  Nestorians,  use  a  Liturgy  and  the  Scripiures 

come  by  necessity  prostitutes.   The  punishnwnts  inflicted  in  the  Syriac  tongue,  consider  the  worship  of  images  as 

upon  them  for  illicit  intercourse  with  those  of  a  higher  idolatrous,  and  deny  transubstantlalion  and  purgatory, 

caste,  were,  under  the  native  governments,  cruel  and  Their  Kassanirs,  or  Priests,  as  may  be  supposed,  seldom 

leara.    excessive  in  the  highest  degree,     4.  The  M&liirs,  musi-  understand  the  prayers  which  they  utter ;  but  a  CoU^ 

cinns  and  conjurors,  mnk  next  to  the  Tlirs  :  and  5.  the  has  been  established  under  the  patronage  of  the  English 

Poli^rs,  or  bondsmen  attached  to  the  soil,  are  the  lowest  Government,   and   the  Protestant    Missionaries    have 

dina-    of  all  the  classes.     The  rigour  with  which  the  inferior  laboured  with  great  diligence  in  translating  the  Scrip- 
classes  were  kept  in  subordination,  ajipean  fitxn  the  tufca  into  the  Makyilim  tongue.  The  Roman  CathoUcs, 
VOL.  XXIV.  4  X 
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amounting,  in  1800,  to  nearly  150,000  persons,  are 
under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  of  Cochin, 
(Cochchi,)  Quilon,  (KdUam,)  and  Verapdl^,  the  two 
former  being  sufflragans  to  the  Archbishop  of  Goa,  and 
the  latter,  who  is  generally  a  Carmelite  friar,  a  Mis- 
sionary appointed  by  the  Society  de  Propaganda  Fide 
at  Rome.  Tliere  is  a  very  ancient  colony  of  Jews, 
whose  number  may  be  estimated  at  30,000.  The 
Malay&lim  Tongue,  vernacular  in  Malabar,  has  a  very 
close  affinity  to  the  T&mil  spoken  on  the  Eastern  coast 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  its  written  character,  which  seems 
to  have  been  originally  borrowed  from  the  IX^va-n^gari, 
is  obviously  the  source  whence  the  Tdmil  letters  are 
derived.  It  is  usually  termed  granl*ham,  (in  Tamil, 
kirendunty)  t.  e.  book,  as  being  the  character  especially 
used  by  the  learned,  who  also  use  the  same  word  to 
express  their  sacred  language,  the  Sanskrit.  Their 
chronology  is  closely  connected  with  the  legend  re- 
specting Parasu  Rama,  for  they  calculate  by  his  Era, 
dividing  it  into  periods  of  1000  years,  and  a.  d.  1831 
corresponds  with  7  of  tlie  present  cycle :  but  as  their 
year  lias  only  365  days  without  any  intercalations,  they 
lose  twenty-four  days  in  a  century.  Their  months,  like 
those  of  other  Hindus,  are  named  from  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  (Buchanan,  iL  355.  433.  Fra  Paolino,  p.  345,) 
and  their  year  begins  near  the  Autumnal  Ekjuinox :  in 
1800  it  commenced  on  the  14th  of  September. 

The  native  government  of  Malabar  was  a  sort  of 
hierarchical  theocracy.  The  N&i'rs,  under  the  title  of 
Rdjd,  governed  the  whole  country  like  independent 
Princes,  but  always  as  viceroys  of  the  Gods,  and,  as  such, 
in  subordination  to  the  Br&hmans,  the  interpreters  of 
their  will.  The  Pagodas  were  richly  endowed,  and  the 
Rdjds,  besides  their  personal  property,  could  impose 
fines,  levy  taxes,  and  raise  a  revenue  from  other  sources ; 
but  they  laid  no  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  soil,  and 
consequently  received  no  payment  as  a  rent  from  its 
occupiers.  Haider  All  first  invaded  this  Country  iu 
A.  D.  1760,  and  subdued  it  in  1761.  All  the  R&jas, 
except  such  as  immediately  submitted,  were  expelled  by 
him.  His  agent,  Arshid  Beg  Khdn,  appointed  in  1782, 
had  nearly  settled  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
payment  and  collection  of  the  revenue,  when  Tipu,  in 
1788,  descended  the  G'h&ts,  and  offered  his  Hindu  sub- 
jects the  alternative  of  conversion  or  slavery.  His  over- 
powering force,  and  the  aid  of  the  M6pldis,  soon  baffled 
the  efforts  of  the  Hindus.  The  successes  of  the  British 
in  1790  reinstated  the  Rdjds  and  N&irs  (who  had  not 
contributed  to  them)  in  their  former  possessions  and 
authority ;  but  these  Chiefs  were  soon  found  wholly  un- 
worthy of  confidence ;  they  neither  fulfilled  their  con- 
tracts, nor  governed  their  subjects  with  common  humanity 
or  justice.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  deprive  them 
of  all  authority ;  but  one-fiflh  of  the  whole  revenue  was 
assigned  for  their  support.  Notwithstanding  this,  re- 
bellion ensued ;  but  since  the  Province  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Presidency  of  Madras  in  1803,  and  the 
whole  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  military 
officer,  with  three  subordinate  Collectors,  the  revenue 
has  been  realized  without  difficulty.  In  1816 — 1817 
the  total  revenue  amounted  to  6,77,045  pagodas, 
(^225,682,)  and  the  population,  according  to  the  returns 
of  1822,  amounted  to  907,575  persons.  The  foreign 
trade  of  this  Province  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
Bombay,  Gujar&t,  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  Its  most 
remarkable  districts  and  dependencies  are  as  follows  : 
1.  A^dan&d,  (A'di-n&t'ha  ?)  in  the  district  of  Shir-n^ 


is  the  place  where  the  Alvangheri  T&mlhirakul,  or  Chief    14 
of  the  Ndmburls,  resides.     These  Brkhmana,  who  are      I 
great  polygamista,  live  with  their  wives,  and  leave  their  ^ 
offices  and  property  to  their  own  sona,  following  the  i»-  ^-^ 
sdtutions  of  other  Br&hmans,   with  whom,  howercri  ^ 
they  will  neither  eat  nor  drink.    The  children  of  these 
who  have  lost  their  caste  by  the  commission  of  crioMBt 
generally  turn  Mohammedans.    2.  Be&kul,  (Byikol,  or:  ^  ^ 
Vydkula,)  in  12°  23'  North  and  75°  5f  East,  is  a  for- 
tress  on  a  promontory  projecting,  into  the  aea,  and  form- 
ing a  bay  to  the  North.     The  town  adjoining  contained 
one  hundred  houses  in  a.d.  1800,  and  is  inhabited  by. 
Mdplais,  Mucuas,  (fishermen,)  Tiars,  (husbandmen,) 
and  shopkeepers  from  K<kikan. 

3.  Kdlikut  (Kali-k<Sdu,  or  K&U-cdta,  i.  e.  the  Fortreee  3.  C 
of  K4li,  or  Kdli  cddu,  f.  e.  the  cock  crowing)  is  a  large 
district  and   the  principial  seat  o€  the  N6Xrs,  onei  of 
whose  most  considerable  Chiefs  was  its  Sovereign,  styled 
the  Tdmuri  Rilji,  but  called  Simuri  by  the  Arabs,  and 
Zamorim  by  the  Portuguese,  whence  our  word  Zamorinbr  Zai 
The  males  of  this  Prince's  ^mily  are  styled  TfimburAnt 
and  the  females  Tambur^ti.     They  are  the  wives,  or 
rather  paramours  of  N&mburis  (Brkhmans)  and  Nkirs 
of  the  highest  rank,  but  never  reside  with  their  hus- 
bands, or  hold  habitual  intercourse  with  them,  which 
would  be  deemed  highly  indecorous.    The  S&muri  is 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  sister's  eldest  son,  and  claims  &  . 
rank  next  to  the  Gods,  and  above  the  Brihmans,  but 
they  severely  condemn  so  detestable   a  doctrine,   es 
pecially  as  they  consider  him  as  a  S6dra.     The  R&j& 
of  Cochchi,  though  of  a  higher  caste,  submitted  readily  to 
Haider,  on  liis  invasion  of  Malabar  in  1767 ;  but  the 
Samuri  having  been  made  a  prisoner  afler  an  inefiectual 
resistance,  set  fire  to  the  house  where  he  was  confined, 
resolving,  to  perish  by  a  voluntary  immolation  of  himself 
and  his  family,  rather  than  become  the  slave  of  a  ml^cha, 
(infidel.)     Several  of  his  attendants,  who  were  with- 
out, also  threw  themselves  into  the  flames  in  order  to 
perish  with  him.     The  town  of  Calicut,  in  1 1°  1 5^  North  City 
and  75°  50'  East,  formerly  the  Capital  of  Malabar,  was 
destroyed  by  Tipii  Sihib  in  1789,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  removed  to  Nellar,  called  by  him  Farrokh-4bkl ; 
but  they  gladly  returned  when  the  Proviuce  was  con- 
quered by  the  English  in  the  following  year.    They  are 
chiefly  McSpl&is,  and  in  1800,  when  the  town  was  ra- 
pidly improving,  it  contained  five  thousand  houses,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  number  before  it  was  ruined  by 
Tipu.  (Buchanan,  ii.  474.)     4.  Kannandr,  (Kaniira,)  4.  C 
in  11°  42'  North  and  75°  27'  East,  is  a  town  on  the  »<»» 
side  of  a  small  bay,  one  of  the  best  on  this  coast.     Its 
fort,  considered  by  the  natives  as  impregnable,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  increase  the  influence  and  importance 
of  its  Sovereign  in  the  estimation  of  her  neighbours.   It 
was  purchased  from  the  Dutch  by  the  ancestors  of  its 
present  rulers,  who  were  probably  converted  Ndirs,  as> 
though  Moplais,  (i.  e.  Mohammedans,)  they  observe  the 
same  siugfular  law  of  inheritance.     In  1800,  the  SultfiA 
being  a  minor,  the  State  was  governed  by  the  Bib'i  (t.  e. 
Lady)  his  mother.     The  customs  and  a  land-rent  of 
14,000  rupees  (.£1400)  were  then  paid  annually  to  the 
British  Government     The  Laocadives  are  dependent 
upon  this  little  State,  the  territory  of  which  extends 
nowhere  more  than  two  miles  from  the  fort.     5.  K6r-  5.  Ci 
tilled,   or   Kkduti-nkda,  a  small  district  on  which  the  naad 
Rdja  resides  at  K^ti-puram,  nearly  due  East  of  Mah^, 
is  a  hilly  but  fertile  country  abounding  in  woods,  in 
some  piurta  of  whidi,  the  true  cardamom  is  indigenous. 
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6.  aiitira,(Sh8tuveJ.>iiil0^3rN<»tha«d'Z6P5'Ea8t, 
is8ita»ted*6n  tin  Wand  to  irfeioh  Euf^peaws  give  the 
same  name,  but  by  Ifee  natiWJ  it^b  called  Mdaarpuram. 
It  is  27  miles  long,  *ttd  in  «one  ;plaGB9»  d^wles  broad, 
being  foi"  die  meat  part  UBkniltivated^  though  well  supplied 
with  water  and  apparently'  fertile.    Rice-  and  ooooaoiut 
palms  are  its  principal  prodmce  ;  and,  in  1800,  tbe  R^ 
of  Coehchi  (Goehin)  held^t  under  the  EastJadia  Com- 
pany, at  a  rent  of  80.000  rupoes  (-68000)  a  jear.    A 
middle-aged  elave  then  sold  there  for  vather  more  than 
fifty  dhilUngs.     7.  K6t!<kfe,  (RotaS-huttAI,)  a  small  dis- 
triet  East  of  l^lich^ri,  conixsts  of  Ull  «nd  dak  Uke 
most  parts  of  Ibis  Froinnea,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivadon  of  rioe.    Its  forests  eootaiii  some  -valuable 
teak  wood,  (t^  u  e^.Tedona  grcmdU,)  but  were,  for 
some  time  after  it  Was  ^tanexed  to  tiie  British  territory, 
mvdi  infested  by  baftd&tti.    KdadttS  containad  4087 
houses,  in  a.  d.  IBOO.    8.  CnOigaBOfe,  properly  Ku- 
dun^Ur,«r  Kurusg*l&r,  in  10^  12'  North  and  70°  Id' 
East,  was  sold  by  the  Dutch  to  the  R^  of  Travwi- 
coie   in   1780;   but  was   soon  afterwards  taken   by 
Tipd's  troops,  who  were  driven  out  of  it  in  1791.    Its 
fortress,  erected  by  the  Portagueae  m  1605,  was  token 
by  the  Dutoh  in  1768.     The  Jewish  colonists,  according 
to  their  traditions,  possessed  it  in  a.  d.  490.    It  is  the 
see  of «  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  suffiragan  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  G<m,  and  diocesan  of  most  of  the  churches 
belonging  to  theaticient  Syrian  Christians,  cooapulsorily 
united  with  the  Church  of  Rone  by  the  acts  of  the 
Synod  of  Udiamper,  held  on  the  26th  of  June,  1699. 
9.  Dilly,  or  Mount  Dilly,  a  corruption  of  the  Portu- 
guese phrase  Monte  d'Elli,  t.  e.  Mount  Eli  is  called  Eli, 
or  Yezhi"*  Mala!,  i.  e.  Eli  Mountain,  by  the  natives, 
(Buchanan,  ii.  569.)  is  a  remarkable  promontory  in 
12""  2'  North    and  75''  16^  East,  commaaBding  a  very 
extensive  view,  and  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
some  of  those  salt-water  creeks  which  afibrd  so  exten- 
sive an  inland  navigation  along  this  coast    Towards 
the  sea,  it  presents  an.  almost  petpcndieiilaB  clilff  washed 
by  the  surf  ^at  its  base.     On  its  summit  there  is  a 
square  fort  with  two  bastions  towards  the  West,  and  a 
hifich  tower  towards  the  North^Bast.    10.  P&li-^'hAt,  In 
id""  45"  North  and  76°  88'  East,  is  the  chief  town  of  a 
district  bearing  the  same  name.     It  is  rather  a  coUeelion 
of  country*houses  and  villages  round  -the  fcMrt  built  by 
Hai'der,  than  a  town.    The  whole  district,  also  caUed 
Piill-g'h&t-cheri,  contained  128,074  inhabitants  in  1800. 
Much  of  it  is  covered,  by  forests;  bat  as  they  are  tra- 
versed by  branches  of  the  P&ni&ni  river,  the  teak  timber, 
with  which  they  abound,  can  be  removed  without  much 
difficulty  or  expense.     11.  Pani&ni,  or  Pon&ni,    from 
which  that  river  takes  its  name,  is  a  sea-port  in  10°' 45^ 
North  and  75°  88'  East     There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  which  can  only  be  passed  by  boats.  In  1800, 
the  town  contained  fifteen  hundred  habitatioAS  and  forty 
mosques,  for  all  the  inhabitants  are  Mdpl4is,  whose 
tangul,  or  shalkhu-l-isl&m,  resides  there.  Tbe  meiehants, 
who  were  formerly  wealthy,  had  been  reduced  to  indi- 
gence by  the  oppressive  exacthms  of  Tipii  when  the 
Province  became  a  part  ef  the  British  territory.     12. 
Kt!irg&,  more  properly  Kddttga,  is  a  wild  and  woody 

*  EU  and  Y^hf,  though  apparently  so  difierent,  are,  in  realiiy, 
the  same  word,  e  and  yf ,  /  and  «A,  being  merely  different  modes  of 
expressing  the  same  letters,  the  latter  of  which,  the  fifteenth  con- 
sonant in  the  Tanril,  and  the  fbity-serenth  in  the  MalaySIim 
alphabet,  has  a  mixed  smmd  hftwreeu  /  and  arA,  so  that  a  Frendh 
wfiter  has  flpelt  Tamil,  Itesij,  i  e.  Tunish. 


tract  in  the  Western  G'hAts,  on  the  confines  of  Mahisdr    UAJiA- 
(Mysore)   and  Malay&la,  extending  from  the  Ttoiba-      BAR.  ^ 
ch^ri  Pass  to  the  River  H^mavati.    Its  fixests  oontain  '-^^T*-^ 
sandal-wood  and  other  valuable  kinds  of  timber.    This 
tract  occupies  the  highest  ridge,  and  a  part  of  the  West- 
em  declivity  of  the  mountains  whence  the  K4veri  and 
Tumb'haddra  rivers  spring.     Rice  is  abundantly  pro- 
duced in  the  valleys ;  but  bidn^  a  border- territory,  Kilirga, 
while  under  the- native  Governments,  was  too  much  ex- 
posed to  incursions  from  its  neighbours  to  allow  of  much 
cultivation  ;  its  inhabitants  were  therefore  chiefly  pastoral. 
In  its  forests  there  are  some  wild  Tribes,  nearly  as  fair  as 
the  natives  of  Southern  Europe.    The  Vir-r4yas,.  as  their 
R4j6s  were  called,  who  were  genuine  N^ira,  enjoyed  their 
independence  in  the  latter  end  of  the  XVIth  century,  and 
resisted  the  attempts  of  Hatder  to  subdue  them ;  till, 
taking  advantage  of  a  dispute  about  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  he  &stroyed  one  of  the  competitors,  impri- 
soned the  other,  and  distributed  their  territories,  as  j&-gir8, 
among  his  Musulmin  commanders.    Vir  lUj^ncka,  the 
legal  heir  imprisoned  by  Haider,  was  circumcised  by 
Tipid,  notwithstanding  which  be  does  notappear  to  hane 
lost  his  caste,  and  escaping  m  1787,  subsequently  reco- 
vered his  Kingdom.  Merkaia,  or  M&rker(,  (Mddi-karel,)  ^^^^^  ^^ 
in  12°  26'  North  and  75°  50' East,  is  now  the  residence  Markeree. 
of  langa,  the  Kilrg  Bij6,  who  succeeded  Blr  BAjendra 
in  1808.     That  gallant  Chief  relinquished  the  conquest 
of  this  fort,  when  it  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  in 
order  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  his  benefactors.   13.  Perp- 1^*  ^f 
n^,  (Pampa-nida,)  in  11°  3'  North  and  75°  54'  East,  P*™^- 
is  a  MdpUi  town,  which,  in  a.  n.  1800,  contained  seven 
hundred  houses  substantially  built  of  stone,  and  inhabited 
by  quiet,  industrioos  traders.  It  was  tomerly  the  Capital 
of  a  petty  Principality  occupying  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
along  the  shore  from  K&likdt  to  Tanndr.    Cocoamuts 
were,  in  1800,  almost  its  only  produce  of  any  value. 
(Buchanan,  ii.  470.)     U.  TeUichery,  (Talicheri,)  in  IP  ]tl^^ 
45'  North  and  75°  33'  East,  has  long  been  under  the  pro-     ^' 
tection  of  Great  Britain.     '*  After  entering  the  lines," 
says  Dr.  Buclianan^Hamilton,  (ii.  516.)  "  a  wonderful 
change  for  the  better  appears  in  the  fece  of  the  country ; 
and  the  thriving  state  of  the  plantations  on  the  sandy 
grounds  near  the  sea,  shows  how  capable  of  improve- 
ment all  the  land  of  that  kind  in  the  Province  really 
is."     It  is  the  best  mart  fur  teak4imber  and  cardamoms. 
A  factory  was  established  there,  subordinate  to  Surat, 
in  A.  D.  1683,  and  the  fort  was  ceded  to  the  East  India 
Company  by  the  KolMstrl,  or  Cherik&l  R4J4,  in  a.d.        ^j- 
1708.     15.  Mah^,  ^eriiaps  M4hi.  i.  e.  fish,)  in  11°  43'  *'•  ""* 
North  and  75°  36'  East,  about  three  miles  from  Tell- 
cheri,  is  finely  situated  near  the  sea  on  the  South  side  of 
a  rrvcr  navigable  for  boats.     The  town  contains  many 
good  houses,  and  was  much  improred  afler  it  became  the 
British  residency  in  1793.     Its  principal  export  is  pep- 
per.   The  French  made  a  settlement  there  in  1722  ; 
and,  having  been  taken  in  1761,  it  was  restored  at  the 
peace  of  1763.     It  was  recaptured  in  1793,  and  final^  ^^  y^^ 
given  up  with  Pondicheri  in  1815.     16.  Winfidu,  Vinfir  ^ 
du,  Bin^u,  or  Vin4til,  signifying  the  open  country,  is 
the  name  of  a  territory  above  the  G'h&ts,  far  nacre  level 
and  accessible  than  the  country  on  their  declivity.     It  i» 
also  called  Nellala,  (Buchanan,  ii.  245.)  and  produces  the 
best  cardamoms  in  India.     17.  The  Maldive  Islands.  17.Ma*- 
(Malaya  dwlpa.  changed  into  Malai-div,  i.  e.  Mountam,  \^^^ 
or  Malaya  Islands.)  extending  in   seventeen  ditlerent 
groups  from  8°  North  to  the  Equinoctial  Itn^  may  Oe 
considered  as  naturally  dependent  on  tms  rroviuce, 
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JL\IA-    from  which  they  appear  to  have  been  named,  though 
*^^     there  is  no  evidence  of  their  having  been  politically 
MALA-    u*^'*^  ^th  it.     The  different  clusters  are  nearly  circular, 
CHRA.    <^i>d  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef  of  various  breadth,  with 
\^m^^0^m/  occasional  openings  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  a  boat. 
Ihe  water  within  these  belts  is  shallow  and  smooth,  and 
in  some  places  there  are  bays  with  tolerable  anchorage. 
Rocks,  shoals,  and  sandbanks  abound  among  them ; 
and  many  of  the  islets,  though  covered  with  cocoa-nuts 
and  not  destitute  of  water,  are  uninhabited.     The  larger 
Islands,  however,  are  cultivated  and  populous.     Their 
number,  which  has  never  been  ascertained,  is  supposed 
Malt  to  be  nearly  ]  200.     M&l,  the  principal  Island  and  the 

Sult&n's  residence,  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
and  enclosed  by  a  coral  reef  except  on  its  Western  side. 
It  is  protected  by  walls  and  bastions,  armed  with  artillery, 
and  by  an  artificial  reef  capable  of  obstructing,  if  neces- 
sary, the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The  town,  which, 
when  visited  in  1819,  was  remarkably  clean  and  neat, 
covers  the  whole  Island.  There  are  several  gates  on  the 
Western  side  near  the  Sult&n's  Palace,  a  shabby  thatched 
house,  in  a  citadel  enclosed  by  lofty  walls  and  a  wet 
ditch  fourteen  feet  wide.  His  army  consisted  of  150  men 
armed  with  swords  and  muskets ;  and  the  population  of 
Cowries,  his  Capital  was  estimated  at  2000  persons.  Kadris,  (C^- 
praa  tnoneta,)  cocoa-nuts,  and  tortoise-shell  are  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  revenue;  and  provisions  are  of  course 
brought  from  the  other  Islands.  Seven  trading-vessels 
and  sixty  fishing-boats  seemed  to  form  the  whole  of  the 
Maldivian  marine.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  very  un- 
healthy, probably  from  an  excess  of  trees ;  so  that  the  trade 
with  the  continent  has  been  left  entirely  to  the  Islanders 
thcmRclves.  Their  fieets  of  boats  laden  with  coir,  (kfiir, 
t.  e,  cocoa-nut  thread,)  cocoa-nut  oil,  karris,  tortoise- 
shell,  and  salt-fish,  come  up  to  the  coasts  of  Bengal  and 
Orina  with  the  South-West  Monsoon,  about  the  Sum- 
mer solstice,  and  return  again  with  the  North-East  Mon- 
soon, near  the  Winter  solstice,  with  a  cargo  of  rice  from 
Bengal,  sugar,  tobacco,  silks,  cottons,  and  European 
manufactured  goods.  In  1810,  they  imported  into  that 
Province  goods  to  the  amount  of  1,84,129  rupees, 
(•t*18,413,)  and  exported  to  the  value  of  90,182  rupees. 
(•^019.)  They  also  export  dried  bonito,  cut  in  strips,  to 
Achin ;  and  shark-skins,  a  delicacy  in  China,  are  sup- 
plied by  them  to  ships  for  the  Chinese  market.  Though 
Mohammedans,  (hey  are  mild,  hospitable,  and  inoffen- 
sive; and  some  of  their  rites,  such  as  votive-offerings  of 
perfumes  and  flowers  to  the  winds  and  sea,  show  that 
they  are  of  Hindu  origin.    They  were  visited,  and 


perhaps  converted,  as  was  certainly  the  ease  widi  the 
African  Islands,  (see  Madaqascaji,)  by  Arabian  mer- 
chants as  early  as  the  IXth  century  of  the  Christiao, 
and  the  Hid  of  the  Mohammedan  Era;  (Renaudoi, 
Anciennei  RelaiiorUf  p.  1 ;)  but  as  the  faith  of  the 
islanders  is  not  mentioned  in  the  earlier  accounts,  it 
is  probable  they  were  not  yet  converted.  In  the 
XlVth  century,  however,  Ibn  BatAtah  ibund  them 
good  Musulm&ns,  and  apparently  well  established  in 
the  orthodox  creed.  He  calls  the  principai  Island 
Mahal,  and  the  whole  cluster  Dibatu-l-MaJil,  having 
given  an  Arabic  form  to  their  Indian  name.  The 
custom  of  writing  with  a  style  on  palm  leaves,  wludi 
he  notices,  and  Shend-r&zah,  the  name  of  the  King 
who  first  embraced  the  faith  of  Mohammed,  strongly 
confirm  the  supposition  that  their  inhabitants  originallj 
came  from  the  coasts  of  Malabar.  Their  condition 
and  commerce  were  likewise  then  nearly  the  same  as 
at  the  present  day.  They  have  been  little  if  at  aU  mo- 
lested by  Europeans  ;  and  the  French  soon  abandoned 
the  Island  of  which  they  had  taken  possession,  in  a.  d. 
1759.  An  embassy,  which  is  sent  annually  by  their 
King  to  Ceylon,  (SSl&n,)  seems  to  indicate  a  long-eatft- 
blished  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Sovereign  of  that  Island.  18.  The  Laccadive  Islands 
(Lakshardwipa,  t.  e,  100,000  isles)  are  a  similar  group 
of  islets  between  lO''  and  12°  North,  and  about  75 
miles  from  the  coasts  of  Malabar.  They  differ  firom  the 
Maldives  only  in  being,  if  possible,  less  accessible, 
though  separated  by  wider  channels.  They  are  usually 
very  unproductive,  and  their  inhabitants,  who  are 
Mohammedans,  and  carry  on  a  commerce  in  the  artides 
mentioned  above,  9re  very  poor.  They  were  once  sub- 
ject to  the  Bibi  (Lady)  of  Kannanur ;  (Cananore ;) 
but  she  ceded  them  to  Tip(i  S&hib  in  exchange  for  an 
equivalent  on  the  continent,  and  they  fell,  with  the  rest 
of  his  territories,  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain, 
on  the  conquest  of  Mah^dr.  (Mysore.) 
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MALACHIUS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Pentamerons, 
Coleopterous  insects,  belonging  to  the  family  Melyridtc, 
established  by  Fabricius. 

Generic  character.  Mandibles  narrow  and  long,  nicked 
or  two-toothed  at  the  tip ;  palyi  filiform ;  excertile 
vesicles  on  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  base  of  the 
belly. 

The  type  of  the  genus  is  3f.  ^eneits,  Cantharis  tenea, 
Linna*us.  Panzer,  Germ,  Faun,,  pi.  x.  fig.  2.  Found 
in  woods  in  England. 

MALACHRA,  In  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Monadelphia,  order  Polyandria,  natural  order  Mai- 


vaceee.  Generic  character :  common  calyx  three-leaved, 
many-flowered,  large ;  capsules  five,  one-seeded. 

Five  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  Soudi 
America. 

MALACISSATION,  lot  malacissare,  or  malaxare; 
Gr.  fiuiKaffff-€w,  to  soflen.  The  word  is  not  uncommon 
in  Bacon,  and  is  applied  by  him  to  denote 

A  soflening  or  mollifying ;  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  a 
suppling  of  the  body. 

Let  this  bath,  together  with  tlie  empUstering  and  vnctioo  (as 
befiue)  be  renewed  every  filth  day:  thia  maSactMiaiiom,  or  sujipliiig 
of  the  body,  to  be  continued  fur  one  whole  mouth. 

BacoH.    BiHitry  of  lAfe  amd  DmiJL 
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MALADY.      MALADT,  Fr.  maladie ;  It  maladia,  malatia ;  Sp. 
--        malatia.     Menage  quotes  from  Salmasius,  Malatus,  qui 
^^'^^'^  malfe  «tf  habtt :  quern  malatum  vocamuM.    It  malaio, 
t.  e.  malo  qffecius.     Skinner. 
Illness ;  disease,  sickness. 


MALA* 
PEkT. 


O,  wist  *  man  how  many 
Folwen  of  excetse  and  of  glotonies 
He  wolde  ben  the  more  mesurable 
Of  hisdiete,  sitting  at  his  table. 

CAimcer.     J%e  Pardoneret  Taky  T.  12447. 

She  saide,  fell  me  thy  maladte. 

What  is  thy  sore,  of  whiche  thon  pleinest  ? 

Gower.     Con/.  Am,  book  L  p.  18. 

His  ma/adie  which  still  continued  Tpon  him,  rather  increased  than 
diminished,  so  that  he  was  aduiaed  by  physidana  to  retume  to 
England,  in  hope  that  change  of  aire  should  n»tore  him  to  health. 

}ioiauh€<L    Edward  111,  Jimo  1372. 

If  riches  are  thus  wholly  unable  of  themselves  to  eflfect  any  thing 
towards  a  man's  relief,  imder  a  corporal  ma/ad jf,  how  can  they,  as 
such,  desenre  the  name  of  felicity. 

South,    SermoMt,  toL  ir.  p.  493. 

With  palsied  hand  should  Justice  hold  the  scale, 
And  o*er  a  Judge  Court-complaisance  prevail, 
Satire's  strong  dose  the  malady  requires. 

P,  H^itekead,     EpiiUe  to  Dr,  TkomMom 

MALAGA,  a  maritime  town  of  Spain,  in  the  Pk'ovince 
of  Grenada,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  on  a  soil  of  slate  and  lime- 
stone. The  name,  Malaga,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  me/ecA,  to  reign,  and  Strabo  assures  us  that  this 
town  was  the  Queen  and  head  of  all  the  neighbouring 
coast  from  Gibraltar  to  Carthagena ;  others  derive  the 
name  from  the  Phoenician  verb  malach^  to  salt,  alluding 
to  the  trade  of  salt-fish  anciently  carried  on  at  the  place 
which  it  occupies ;  it  appears,  indeed,  from  inscriptions 
still  to  be  seen,'  that  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  a  com- 
pany of  merchants  in  the  place  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
salting  fish. 

Like  other  Spanish  towns,  Malaga  is  a  most  beauti- 
ful object  at  a  distance.  Its  present  aspect  is  entirely 
Moorish ;  whether  beheld  from  the  sea,  the  vale,  or  the 
mountains,  it  is  surrounded  by  Arabian  fbrtitications, 
and  crowned  with  the  noble  castles  of  Gibralfaro  and 
Alcasaba,  both  evidently  of  the  same  origin.  It  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  the  Moors  till  1487,  when 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  it  was  taken  by  Fer- 
dinand. The  houses  of  the  city  are  high,  the  streets 
narrow,  many  of  them  not  more  than  eight  feet  wide  ; 
they  are  all  badly  paved,  some  are  crooked,  and  most 
are  dirty.  It  cannot  boast  of  a  good  Square;  that 
called  the  "  Great  Square"  ha\ing  little  claim  to  the 
appellation.  The  Alameyda,  however,  is  truly  magni- 
ficent. It  consists  of  a  foot^walk  in  the  mkldle,  about 
eighty  feet  wide,  with  orange  and  oleander  trees  planted 
on  each  side:  without  these  are  good  carriage-roads, 
and  on  both  sides  a  row  of  sumptuous  and  elegant 
houses.  At  the  end  of  this  walk  is  placed  a  beautiful 
marble  fountain. 

Of  all  the  buildings  of  Malaga,  the  Cathedral  is 
the  most  worthy  of  attention.  It  was  begun  in  1529, 
but  its  original  design  is  not  yet  completed,  having  only 
one  tower  out  of  the  six  which  were  intended.  The 
interior  is  an  oblong  spheroid,  with  Corinthian  pillara, 
around  which  is  the  nave ;  these  pillars  support  lofty 
arches.  The  church  is  400  feet  long,  260  wide,  and 
140  feet  high,  and  the  elevation  of  the  tower  is  267  feet 

The  population  of  Malaga  has  decreased  under  the 
Spaniards.     When  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Moors, 


its  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  exceeded  80,000 ;  at  MALAGA.. 
present  they  are  reckoned  at  50,000.  It  is  the  See  of  a 
Bishop,  sufiVagan  to  the  Archbishop  of  Seville.  The 
town  has  four  parish  Churches,  two  Chapels  of  ease, 
fifteen  Monasteries,  ten  Nunneries,  four  Beatrios,  and 
several  Chapels  and  Oratories.  There  are  two  Colleges 
in  the  city,  one  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  general 
Literature  and  Science,  and  another  named  St  Elmo  for 
the  instruction  of  mariners. 

Malaga    is    admirably   situated   for  commerce,   not  Productions, 
merely  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  port,  but  also 
of  the  abundance,  value,  and  variety  of  the  commodities 
produced  by  the   lands  in   its  neighbourhood.     The 
rivers  Guadalmedina  and  Guadalorce,  which  here  join 
the  Ocean,  wind  round  the  mountains,  and  pass  through 
rich  and  fertile  valleys ;  and  it  is  upon  the  banks  of  these 
rivers  that  the  prodigious  quantity  of  figs,  almonds, 
oranges,  lemons,  olives,  sumach,  juniper-berries,  wax, 
and  honey,  are  produced,  which  with  dried  raisins  and 
wines  from  the  mountains,  and  cork  from  the  hills,  form 
the  foundation   of  the  natural   commerce  of  Malaga. 
Coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  other  transatlantic  productions 
had  all  been  cultivated  in  this  part  of  Spain  many  Ages 
before  America  was  discovered.     In  addition  to  these 
articles  of  native  production,  which  are  exported  in  a 
raw  state,  a  g^eat  variety  of  manufactured  goods    is  Msnufa^' 
likewise  prepared  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood  for ^^■'"^ 
the  foreign  consumer.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
linen  and  sail-cloth,  satin,  velvets,  taffetas,  ribbons,  silk- 
stockings,  paper,  leather,  soap,  hats,  tape,  and  woollen 
cloths.      Its   foreign   trade   is    chiefly   with   England,  Commerce^ 
France,  Ilambuxf^h,  and  Holland,  and  consists  of  wine, 
fruits,  sumach,  anchovies,  oil.     Its  principal  imports  are 
broad-cloths    and   iron-ware    from  England,    mercury 
from  Hamburgh,  and  spices,  cutlery,  tapes,  and  laces 
from  Holland.     The  port  being  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  a  mole,  is  one  of  the  best  artificial  harbours  in  the 
world.  It  is  large  enough  to  hold  four  hundred  merchant- 
men and  nineteen  ships  of  war.     Ships  are  sheltered 
in  it  from  every  wind,  especially  from   the  North  and 
East  winds,  which  are  the  most  violent.     There  is  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  for  a  ship  of  the  line  close  to  the 
pier,  and  ships  sail  in  and  out  with  every  wind.     The 
fishermen  are  skilful  in  the  management  of  their  boats, 
and  form  a  nursery  for  sailors.     The  sea  seems  to  be 
receding  from  Malaga,  and  the  process  is  accelerated  on 
the  side  of  the  Guadalmedina,  by  means  of  the  sand 
which  is  carried  down  by  that  river. 

The  commerce  of  Malaga  makes  it  crowded  with 
foreigners,  among  whom  are  many  English ;  the  inha- 
bitants are  lively,  active,  and  industrious;  and  there 
being  a  good  deal  of  money  in  circulation,  they  have  the 
means  of  indulging  their  natural  disposition  to  gaiety. 
The  manners  here  are  mild,  the  society  agreeable,  anid 
the  sources  of  amusement  numerous.  Malaga  is  situated 
in  86**  43'  80''  North  kititude,  4°  25'  2"  West  kngi- 
tude.  It  is  285  miles  S.  of  Madrid,  80  £.  S.  E.  of 
Seville,  and  55  S.  £.  of  Grenada. 

Carter,  Francis,  Journey  from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga^ 
vol.  ii.  1777.  This  Work  contains  the  history  and  an- 
tiquities of  the  city.  Tovmsend,  Joseph,  Journeg 
through  Spaiftt  vol.  iii.  1791 ;  Laborde,  Alexander  de, 
Fiew  of  Spain,  vol.  ii.  1809 ;  Jacob,  WilUam,  Esq.  M.P. 
F.R.S.  1  vol.  4to.  1811. 

MA'LAPERT,  1  Skinner  thinks  most  probably 
Ma'lapertly,  >from  maU,  and  the  Fr.  appert^ 
Ma'lapbrtbtess. J  (jq.  d.  adperiiu$,)  dexterous,  active. 
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MALAY. 


MAL  \-    prompt :  and  thus  to  8i|piif\',  prompt  in  ipeedi  to  an 

PERT,     evil  excess  ;  but,  as  the  word  does  not  exist  compounded 

ll^'^Y    ^^  French,  it  is  perhaps  of  home  manufacture ;  from  mal, 

and  pertf  q.  v. 

Quick  to  an  ill  excess,  (in  speech,)  excessively  pert, 

saucy,  presumptuous. 

Ne  ma/apert,  ne  renning  with  your  tong. 

Tke  Comri  of  Lore,  p.  372. 


TlierefoTe  me  thinketh  that  thys  man  is  too  tmntaperte^  lo  Uimily 
to  enter  into  God*s  iudgvment,  and  geue  sentence  in  that  matter 
before  he  be  calleil  to  counsell. 

tMih.    mrkti,  M.  119.    Jim  Jmtmer  /«  ike  Preface  •/  Mr.  Mhr^i 
Booke, 

Agtjrnste  anye  of  whiche  twoo  reonrent  orders,  who  so  be  so  lewdc 
VBTBuerently  to  speake,  and  wuUapertiye  to  ivste  and  nyle,  shall 
playe  that  parte  alone  for  me. 

iSir  Tkomiu  More,     Horiet,  iol.  863.     Tke  Jpoiogy, 

Then  he  breakcih  forth  into  open  blasphemy  and  sayth  that  it 
behoueth  vs  to  pray  vnto  saints  and  that  God  will  els  not  heiie  vs, 
tm  otir  presum|i(uou!i  maimpertenene, 

Tffndali,     Horket,  fol.  2U7.    Amwere   vnto  Mr,  More's   Second 
Booke, 

And  thus  lion-like  rising  daunted  the  maiepert  orator  no  lesae  with 
licr  Htuti'ly  jiort  and  maiobtical  dqMrture,  than  witli  the  tartnesse  of 
her  princely  checkcs. 

Speed.     Queen  Elizaheikj  Anno  1597. 

All  those  that  were  ]>resent,  with  scomfoll  laughter  began  to  icast 
at  the  hi'rttld*H  iwevuinption,  for  tliat  he  durst  so  maiupertiie  in  the 
king's  prvMenco  hoiu>ur  the  enemic  with  so  high  praise. 

liu/intked.     Hittory  o/ Scci/and,  Anno  1539. 

And  thiiM  his  troubles  eacreased  euen  through  his  owne  mtUaperh 
netM  and  brain^cknesso. 

Id,    Henry  II,  Anno  1 164. 


disBilriedlir  opponts  flie  doU^Mw  ««, 
D  ihoiild  do,  hit  ofikht  ia  flw  vQild,  M  to  tiba 
tnddng,  or  vioienee  karat  omongrt  sdiooHwfs. 

Locke.    fForAi^  Tol  mTfrL  84.    Q^iafaeaiftM,  ste.  fO. 

MALAPTERURUS,  Lacep.  In  2bo/o^,  a  genus 
of  animals  belon^ng  to  the  fkmity  SUuroida,  order 
MalacopUrygii  Abdominalm,  class  Pkeei. 

Generic  character.  Head  depressed  and  smaller 
than  the  body,  both  covered  with  a  amooth,  viscid  skin  ; 
teeth  very  fine  and  disposed  abow  and  below ;  dorsal 
fin  very  small  and  placed  on  the  tail,  it  has  no  rays,  and 
consists  only  of  fat ;  rays  of  the  pectonJ  soft ;  tail 
ronnded. 

•This  genus  has  been  separated  ftom  the  Siluri  by 
Laoepede,  in  consequence  of  the  pectoral  fins  not 
having  any  spiny  ray,  and  the  dorsal  fin  being  entirely 
fatty  instead  of  supported  by  rays.  There  is  but  one 
species. 

M.  Electrievs,  Lacep. ;  SHurut  Ekdriciu,  Lin. ; 
Raa9ch  of  the  Arabs.  The  fish  is  remarkable  as  being 
one  of  those  endowed  with  the  power  of  giving  electric 
shocks,  and  according  to  Geoflroy,  the  apparatus  for 
this  purpose  seems  to  be  a  cellular  tiasiie  between  the 
skin  and  muscles,  which  is  loaded  with  hi  and  lai^ly 
supplied  with  nerves.  Found  in  the  Nile  and  Sen%al 
River. 

See  Geoffroy,  PoiVfont  d^EgypU. 

MALAXTS,  in  Botanyy  a  genus  of  the  dan  Cfynanr 
dria,  order  Diandria,  natural  order  Orckidea,  Generic 
character :  calyx  spreading ;  corolla  reversed,  lip  con- 
cave ;  anthers  covered. 

A  genus  of  elegant  Orchideous  plants,  natives  of  both 
hemispheres.    M,  paludota  is  a  native  of  England. 


MALAY. 


Naaie.  MALAY,  an  abbreviation  of  Maldy6,  is  the  name 

of  a  river  in  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  and  of  a  Tribe  in- 
habiting its  banks,  who,  according  to  native  traditions, 
mi^rat^i  from  Menangkabaii,  their  Capital,  neariy  in 
the  centre  of  the  Island,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Xllth 

Origin.  century.  They  first  founded  the  dty  of  Sing*ha-pura, 
and,  having  been  driven  from  it  in  the  Xlllth  cen- 
tury by  the  King  of  Majap&hit  in  J&va,  settled  on  the 
continent,  building  subsequently  Maliika,  J6hor,  FEUinI, 
Kedah,  (Queda,)  and  Perak,  (Pera,)  on  the  shores  of 

Language,  the  Peninsula.  They  are  called  K*hek  by  the  people  of 
Siam,  and  Masu  by  the  Burmese  ;  and  appear  from  their 
language  to  form  a  link  in  the  chain  which  unites  all  the 
widely  extended  Tribes  inhabiting  the  shores  and  islands 
nearly  throughout  the  Eastern  Ocean.  An  extremely 
HiiiipU*  Htructurc,  a  total  want  of  inflexion,  and  a  paucity 
rvru  of  (Iclerminative  particles,  seems  to  indicate'  an 
nniniiy  brlwoni  their  language  and  the  monosyllabic 
lott((ui«H;  ntiil  t )i on p^h  their  commercial  habits  have  oc- 
c^iihifiiiiMl  till*  iiitroducUion  of  foreign  terms,  yet  more 
lliitii  Ihrn*  iinirtliN  of  (heir  commonest  words  are  radi- 
nilly  fjlirorriil  Irnni  ttu««c  of  any  other  nation,  except  the 
liu^urN,  •lAvniioHr,  niul  othor  Tribes  in  the  Eastern  ar^ 
c'liipflitKo.  'VUv  churiictor  now  e\clusi\ely  u*iod  by  the 
Miilii)h  JH  (hut  of  (lir  A rul>H,  together  witii  four  letters 
iiuirketl  liy  iiililitinuiil  distiurtivc  pointt^  in  order  to  cx- 
l)rt'SH  ilu»  Noiiiiilri  of  ;ii:.  ;>.  c,  ami  «y,  not  extant  in  the 
Ariibiir  liiMj;uuj;v.     The  Malu\i'i  is  Hpoken  in  it.s  greatest 

Oranpf  de     purity  in  und  iiIhmK  Kriluh,  (guoda.)     Thoc«k>uists  on 
•»'"  »uain  luuil  wimc  at  t\i-»t  styliHiO'rangdc-lmwuh  nng-in. 


the  leeward  people,  and  the  natives  of  the  parent  Island 
O'rang  de-atas  ang-in,  the  windward  people,  in  allusion 
probably  to  the  boisterous  Westeriy  Monsoon ;  but  in 
process  of  time  the  latter  phrase  was  applied  to  all  natio— 
lying  to  the  Westward  of  Sumatra.     Of  the  andent 
history  of  this  people  little  can  now  be  ascertained.  Hiitor 
The  palpable  anachronisms  which  disfigure  their  meagre 
historical  records,  show  that  they  were  composed  at  a 
very  late  period,  and  deprive  them  of  all  credit  except  as 
preserving  the  national  traditions  andeatly  current.  The 
monuments  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  however,  with 
which  Java  and  some  parts  of  Sumatra  abound,  prove  Reli 
that  some  form  of  the  Hindu  faith  prevailed  §ot  a  oon- 
sklerable  period  in  these  Islands;  and  Mr.  Crawfunl 
infers,  from  a  comparison  of  dates  still  preserved,  with 
local   customs  and  other  circumstances,  that  the  reli- 
gion  of  the  Hindus  was  introduced  from  Kalinga,  or 
Telingana,  on  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Indian  Paun« 
sula,  in  the  latter  part  of  the   Xllth  century;  and  that 
it  was  cngraAed  upon  a  more  simple  kind  of  idolatry, 
which   personified  the  common   objects  of  the  senses, 
and   peopled  the  woods,  air,  and  water  with  deities; 
many  relics  of  which  may  be  traced  in  superstitions  atiU 
prevalent,   notwithstanding  the   Malays  are    now   Mu 
sulmuns.     Such,  moreover,  seems  to  be  the  religion  c 
those  Islands  which  Mohammedanism  has  not  reachec 
The  Malays  were  probably  converted  gradually  to  thf 
faith  by  the  Arabian  traders  who  frequented  their  porf 
but  it  was  not  the  religion  of  the  State  till  the  reign 
Mohammed  Shah,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  a. 


M  A  n  A  Y. 


XIX 


AY.   1276.    Though  Sunnis,  or  followers  of  the  oral  as  well 
^^^  as  the  written  law  of  Mohammetl,  the    Malap  have 
b'ttle  of  the  bigotry  and  intderance  iBsually  found  in 
those  who  profess  that  reh'gion  ;  and,  excepting  at  par* 
ticular  periods,  they  are  not  scrupulous  in  the  ohserva* 
lal      tion  of  its  precepts.     Their  national  character  exhibits  a 
^*     singular  combination  of  vigour  and    impetuosity    in 
action,  with  mildness  and  apathy  when  urged  by  no 
powerful  motive.     As  enemies  they  are  bold,  remorse- 
leas,  and  vindictive ;  as  friends,  too  often  caprictoua  and 
treacherous.     Their  indolence  is  seldom  roused  into 
courage,  except  by  the  aid  of  some  artificial  stimulus ; 
but  when  maddened  with  opium,  they  rush  out  with 
disheveled  air  and  a  naked  kris  (dagger)  in  their  hand, 
ready  to  inflict  a  deadly  wound  on  the  first  person  whom 
3g  a    they  meet,  shouting  out  dmok,  dmok,  i,  e.  '*  kill,  kill,'* 
whence  the  expression  used  by  Pope,  who  says, 

I'm  too  difcieet, 
To  rm  a  muck  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet 

Coek-iighting  and  other  kinds  of  gambling  carried  to 
excess  ofien  leads  to  such  acts  of  desperation.  With 
these  dispositions  the  Malayan  is  naturally  inclined  to 
predatory  warfitre,  and  piracy  has  been,  ever  since  his 
nation  was  known,  its  disgrace  as  well  as  its  favourite 

Sursuit.  By  the  superior  power  of  the  Europeans,  who 
ave  now  the  command  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  these  ex- 
cesses have  been  nearly  repressed ;  but  even  in  modem 
times  instances  of  ferocity  and  treachery  are  not  wanting 
which  show  that  the  Malay  is  still  the  same,  and  that 
with  the  power,  he  would  not  fail  to  rival  the  atrocities 
of  his  forefathers, 
n  The  Malayan  Peninsula,  which,  though  only  a  colony 

■^    from  the  Kingdom  of  Menangk&bad,  as  stated  above, 
has  been  often  considered  as  the  original  country  of  the 
Malays,  being  called    by  them,  in    modern  times  at 
least,  Tdnah  Mal&jfu,  (t.  e.  Malayan  land,)  may  claim 
that  appellation  as  being  the  largest  territory  which  they 
exclusively  possess,  for  the  wild  negroes  still  occupying  the 
woods  and  fastnesses  in  the  mountains,  now  form  a  very 
small  part  of  the  whole  population.     It  is  also  called 
the  Peninsula  of  Mal&ka  from  its  largest  city.     It  ex- 
tends from  Point  Romania,  in  1^  22'  North,  to  Fapra, 
in  8P  27' North,  and  measures  about  775  miles  in  length, 
and  from  125  to    160   in   breadth.      It  is  separated 
from  Sumatra  for  the  grater  part  of  its  length  by  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  and  is  united  with  Tantiseri  (Tenas- 
serim)  and  the  Siamese  territory  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Krad,  not  much  narrower  than  the  Northern  part  of 
the  Peninsula  itself.     The  whole  is  traversed  by  a 
chain  of  bleak  and  rugged  mountains,  extending  from 
Siam  to  near  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  and  givii^ 
rise  to  almost  innumerable  streams  which  fertilize  the 
country,  but  are  for  the  most  part  obstructed  by  a  bar 
on  their  mouth,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  navigable.     Close 
to  the  Western  and  Southern  coasts  there  are  many 
small  Islands,  and  among  them  the  English  settlements 
of  Pdld  Plnang,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  and  Sing* 
a  p«nr&,  (Singr'hapura,)  commonly  called  Sincapore.     On 
the  Eastern   coast  the  adjacent  Islands  are  few  and 
very  inconsiderable.     The  Principalities  in  this  Penin- 
•      sub  are  1.  Kedah ;  2.  P^rak;  3.  Salangndr,  or  Sildng- 
dr;  4.   MaMLka;   5.  Rumbd;    6.  Jdhor,  including  7. 
PlUiang ;  and  8.  Pakanja ;  9.  Tring-gknd,  10.  Kalantan ; 
and  11.  Pat&ni. 

1.  Kedah,  commonly  written,  according  to  the  Portu- 
guese orthography,  Queda,  the  next  in  magnitude  to  Ma- 
\6k^  is  immediately  opposite  to  P616  Pinang,  and  lies 


between  5°  and  8®  North.     Its  territory  consists  of  a   HALAT. 
thickly-wooded  plain,  stretching  from  the  foot  of  the  ^  m^^m^j 
mountains  to  the  sea.    Its  Northern  boundary  is  the  river 
THng,  and  its  length  is  about  150  miles,  with  a  breadth 
of  only  twenty  miles  of  cultivable  ground.     Tlie  mouth  of 
its  river,  in  6P  6'  North,  is  more  obstructed  by  artificial 
than  by  natural  barriers,  as  its  bar  can  be  passed  at  spring- 
tides by  vessels  of  300  tons ;  but  a  very  narrow  opening  is 
left  in  the  stockade  by  which  it  is  crossed.     Its  forests, 
peopled  by  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  various  kinds  of 
wild  animals,  are  also  the  native  place  of  the  Argus  phea- 
sant, and  produce  an  abundance  of  valuable  timber.    Its 
mountains  have  rich  veins  of  gold  and  tin.     The  Capital 
was  anciently  called  Lindong  am-bulan,  f .  e.  a  refuge  from 
the  Moon,  and  afterwards  Kedah,  i.  e,  an  elephant-trap. 
It  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  till  ruined  by  the  Sia« 
mese,  who  call  it  Cherei,  in  a.  d.  1821.     It  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  peopled  from  Mal&ka,  but  its  Sultdns  long 
did  homage  to  the  King  of  Siam,  (called  by  them  the  Poa 
of  Dwdrawadi.)     It  was  destroyed  by  the  Portuguese  in 
A.  D.  1614,  and  subdued  by  the  Siamese  in  November 
1821.  2.  Pt^rak,  the  adjoining  State  to  the  South,  derives  Pera,  or 
its  name  from  a  shallow  river,  navigable  only  by  vessels  P^^^^* 
drawing  no  more  than  twelve  feet  water.     Its  territory 
is  ill-cultivated,  and  maintained  prindpaliy  by  the  export 
of  tin ;  of  which,  before  the  late  troubles,  9000  pikuls 
(1,260,000  lbs.)  were  annually  exported.      Its  SuHin 
Tiju-d-din  was  expelled  by  the  people  of  Kedah,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Siamese,  in  1818,  but  restored  again 
by  the  R&j&  of  SaULng-ur  in   1822.     3.  Sal&ng-iir,  or  Sellangoie. 
Sil&ng-^ir,  is  occupied  by  a  B6g^s  colony  from  Celebes. 
Its  territory  is  poor  and  thinly  inhabited ;  tin  being,  as 
in  P^rak,  its  principal  source  of  subsistence :  and  Kolong, 
or  Kalang,   was   in  1818   made   the   residence   of  its 
Sovereign,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  mines. 
In   1822   the  town  of  Silang-tir    had   only   400  in- 
habitants.    4.   To  the  South  and  East  of  Saldng-ur  is 
Mal&ka,  in  2"^  14'  North  and  102"^  12^  East,  the  largest  Mulacciu 
town  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula :  it  gives  its  name  to 
the   Straits  which  separate   the  main   land  from  the 
Island  of  Sumatra.    This  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Myrobalans  (Buah  Mal&ka,  i.  e,  the  PhyUaih- 
ihM9  emblica)    which   abound    in    its  neighbourhood. 
Placed  on  the  side  of  a  hill  it  commands  a  secure  road- 
stead and  a  harbour  of  no  great  depth,  where  vessels  not 
drawing  more  than  sixteen  feet  can  ride  safely  during 
the  South-West  Monsoon «    The  navigation  of  its  river 
is  impeded  by  a  bar  at  its  mouth.     Straight  streets  and 
well-built  houses  with  the  ruins  of  a  fort  and  chapel  are 
the  monuments  of  its  long  subjection  to  the  Portuguese : 
the  native  town  consists,  as  usual,  of  huts  patched  up 
with  mud  and  bamboos.     The  surrounding  hills  are 
barren  and  rocky ;  the  valleys  are  productive  of  rice  and 
sngar,  with  fruit  of  all  kinds  in  abundance.     Horned 
catfie  are  scarce,  but  hogs,  poultry,  and  fish  plentiful. 
An  alternation  of  land  and  sea  breezes  tempers  the  heat 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  makes  the  climate  agreeable 
to  Europeans.     The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  firom 
72^  to  85^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  nights  are  never 
oppressively  hot.     The  rains  prevail  most  from  Septem- 
ber to  November,  but  no  season  is  permanently  dry. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  stations  in  our  East  Indian  dominions.     The 
British  territory  extends  about  fbrty  miles  along  shore 
from  Cape  Rochado  (t.  e,  rooky)  to  the  River  Mfi&r, 
and  measures  thirty  at  its  greatest  breadth,  forming  an 
avea  of  about  8W  square  ndles.   Gdnong  Jjedang,  (rice 
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MALAT.  plantation  mountain,)  called  Mount  Ophir  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, its  loftiest  peak,  is  about  4000  feet  high.  Be- 
side the  Miikr  and  Lingtdah  there  are  many  smaller 
streams ;  and  the  sterility  of  the  soil  is  compensated  by 
its  mineral  treasures^  4000  pikuls  (4761  cwt)  of  tin  are 
annually  extracted  fi-om  its  mines,  and  there  is  gold  in 
the  hills  near  the  boundaries.  Its  population,  which  con- 
sists of  Malays,  Hindds,  and  Mohammedans  from  India, 
some  Chinese,  and  a  few  descendants  of  the  Dutch  and 
Portuguese,  amounted  to  22^000  in  1822,  and  had 
risen  to  33,806  in  the  Spring  of  1823.  Its  annual  re- 
venue produced  only  20,000  dollars  («£4000)  in  1825. 
The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  in  1827, 1828, 
was  23,80,553  rupees.  (^238,055.)  The  pepper  plan- 
tations, in  1826,  produced  6000pikuls,  (7143  cwt.)  and 
the  soil  was  rented  by  the  Government  from  its  former 
proprietors  for  18,700  dollars  (about  •^4000)  annually, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  greater  ' 
number  of  cultivators  whose  competition  would  ne- 
cessarily produce  a  corresponding  increase  of  produce. 
This  city  is  said,  by  the  Malays,  to  have  been  founded 
in  A.  o.  1252,  by  Iskandep  Shdh,  who  was  driven  by  a 
rival  from  Java,  and  it  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1511.  They  kept  it,  till  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in 
1640,  afier  a  siege  of  six  months.  In  1791  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  English,  but  restored  in  1801.  Having 
been  retaken  in  1807,  it  was  again  restored  in  1815, 
but  was  finally  received  in  exchange  for  the  British  set- 
tlements in  Sumatra,  by  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  1st 
of  March,  1825,  and  was  occupied  as  such  by  the  British 
authorities  on  the  9th  of  April  in  that  year.   In  the  central 

Boombo,  region  between  Maldka  and  Psihang,  is  (5.)  Rumb6,  an 
inland  State,  which  possesses  no  territory  on  the  coast. 
Its  inhabitants  are  inoffensive  husbandmen,  whose  Rdj& 
still  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  Sovereign  of 
Menangk&bau,  and  receives  investiture  from  him.  Their 
dialect  resembles  that  of  the  central  and  Western  parts 
of  Sumatra,  changing  the  final  o  into  a,  and  they  are 
supposed,  though  perhaps  erroneously,  to  have  emigrated 
from  that  Island  at  a  more  recent  period  than  the  Malays 

Johore,  or    near  the  sea.     6.  Jdhor,  or  Jehor,  at  the  Southern  ex- 

Jehora.  tremity  of  the  Peninsula,  commences  on  the  West  side, 
at  Mdar,  in  2^  10'  North,  and  on  the  East  at  Kamamang, 
in  4^  15'  North.  Its  dominion  over  the  neighbouring 
Islands  also  extends  to  1°  South  one  way,  and  to 
109®  East  the  other.  This  territory,  which  is  barren 
and  thinly  peopled,  is  virtually  subdivided  into  three 
Principalities:  1st,  the  Southern  Islands,  which  are 
under  the  protection  of  Holland ;  2dly,  the  Northern 
Islands  and  West  coast  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  3dly,  the  East  coast,  including  P&hang, 
which  is  not  dependent  on  any  European  Power. 
Of  the  Dutch  Islands,  some  are  uninhabited,  and  the 
rest  thinly  peopled,  but  several  of  them  have  rich 
mines  of  tin,  and  others  produce  a  large  quantity  of  black 
pepper  and  catechu.  {Areca  catechu.)  The  most  im- 
portant settlement  is  that  of  Riii,  (Rhio,)  on  the  Island 
of  Bintang.  The  continental  territory  under  the 
English  protection  is  still  more  ftarren  and  unproductive. 
J<5hor,  its  former  Capital,  on  a  river,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  nearly  opposite  to  Sing'ha-pura,  is  now  re- 
duced to  a  small  fishing  village,  with  not  more  than 
two  hundred  inhabitants.     The  natives  of  these  territo- 

Oran^lowt.  i^es  are  mere  seamen,  (orartg-lduQ  as  they  are  called 
by  their  countrymen.     In  Purchases  time,  they  were 

C«llatee.      styled  Cellati,  (SellatJ,  i.  c.  Straits-man  or  pirate,)  and 
lived,  as  he  says,  **  by  fishing  and  piracy."  7.  P&hang 


Hhio. 


extends  from  Sadill,  in  2®  15',  to  Kartamamr  two  da.  ui 
grees  further  North.     Its  mountains  yieWlWO nilni.  ^ 
(U0,0001bs.)oftin,andtwop^^^ 
nually,  the  latter  being  worked  by  Cluneae.  Its  vm^f^ 
lation,  amounting  to  about  50,000,  is  goyerned  bTi 
Chief,  nominally  the  Bandahdra,  or  treasurer  of  the  Sul- 
t&n  of  Jdhor,  but  in  reality  quite  independent.  By  the 
Portuguese  writers  he  is  styled  **  the  Kinjof  Pam "  a 
Pakanja,  in  3®  32',  on  a  river  of  the  sanve  mune,  which  p«m 
can  admit  vessels  of  100  tons  burden,  was  foracriy  a « H«b. 
separate  State,  but  has  long  since  fellen  into  decay,  and  ^ 
become  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Pkhang.  S.Tiinir-T 
g&nd,  extending  along  the  same  coast  as  far  as  the  mer  ^"'^ 
Basut,  stretches  firom  the  foot  of  the  central  ridgi,«bkii 
is  comprehended  in  P^rak,  to  the  Chinese  Sea.  U 
maintains  a  population  of  35,000  Malays,  eicMe  <^ 
Chinese,  and  is  said  to  yield  much  gold,  as  veil  y 
7000  pikuls  (980,000  lbs.)  of  tin  annually.  10.  Kalaa.Ca]isa 
tan,  lying  between  the  Basut  and  fianara  rivets,  has  a 
population  of  at  least   50,000,  without  iDcludiog  the 
Chinese  settlers.     Its  annual  produce  of  tin  amounts  to 
3000    pikuls;    (420,000  lbs;)  of  pepper  to  12,000; 
(1,680,000  lb6  ;)  and  gold  is  procured  there  in  consider- 
able quantities,  the  sum  total  yearly  in  the  three  States  of 
P&hang,  Tring&nti,  and  Kalantan  amounting  to  4^,000 
Spanish  dollars  (about  ^7000.)    11.  FatinUe  ad- Piiu» 
joining  State,  is  the  largest  and  roost  populous  in  the 
whole  Peninsula.     It  extends  to  7°  20^  North,  where  It 
meets  the  Siamese  lK)undary.    It  is  subdivided  into  fin 
Governments  :   Pujut,  JambiS,  and  S&l,  on  the  coist, 
Raman  and  Saggeh  inland.     Its  principal  products  are 
rice  and  salt.     It  has  been  completely  subjected  bviis 
neighbours  the  Siamese,  to  whom  it  pays  an  anootl  tii- 
bute  in  corn  and  money,  and  many  of  whom  it  his  re- 
ceived as  settlers.  The  English  and  Dutch  had fonoerly 
factories  at  its  Capital. 

The  British  settlements  on  this  coast  ire,  beads 
Malaka,  1.  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  and  2.  Sincapoft 

1.  The  first,  which  is  called  by  the  Malays  Wo  p«,i 
Plnang,  or  Betel-nut  Island,  from  the  fruit  of  the  betel- ff*' 
nut  palms,   {Areca  catechu,)  which  it  is  wpP««i^jJ^c; 
resemble  in  shape,  has  an  irregular  quadrflaieraltag^ 
of  which  the  North-Eastem  point  is  in  5°25'.VonhMid 
100°  19'  East.     It  measures  about  160  sqmre  iniTes, 
and  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  hills  gradMlly^Wjwag 
towards  the  South,  on  the  highest  point  i^MiVA 
flag-staff  is  fixed  at  an  elevation  of  2248  feet  abwe  tlic 
level  of  the  sea.    The  basis  of  the  Island  is  one  nas  « 
granite,  sometimes  approaching  to  the  strocture  rfaen^ 
but  varying  considerably  in  fineness  of  gwin.  On  tK 
levels  and  low  lands,  it  is  covered  with  vegetable  eaw 
consisting  of  a  black  mould  sometime  ""^J/T 
gravel  and  clay,  at  other  times  with  sand,  ws^' 
however,  created  by  the  thick  foresU  which  W^ 
covered  the  Island,  gradually  disappears  where  thejiw 
has  been  completely  removed,  unless  when  «P»*"?^ 
manure.    The  Western  side,  which  has  not  J<|  k» 
cleared,  affords  abundance  of  timber  for  ship*««<^»?: 
the  remainder  is  extremely  fertile,  and  yields  large  o^ 
of  pepper,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  ginger,  yams,  ^fZ 
toes,  betel-nut,  cocoa-nut,  and  other  tropical  V^^ 
especially  spices,  which,  as  is  well  known.  rt«Jy"!"7 
except  within  the  limits  of  the  Eastern  archipei"?^ 
Among  the  valuable  and  singular  vegetables  indigw*^^ 
in  this  Island,  the  Urceola  eladica,  or  rf«^^"  ];; 
somewhat  resembling  the  Siphonia  efaiticaol  tfraz  ^ 
which  produces  the  kadchi,  or  kauchik,  (spdioiiXL^'^ 
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lIAJj-  TimyktaA  Ung  agoM  by  thmmimU  niaiHsomiemimtiti  of  the  pflople 

CON-  (proceeding  £rom  the  cauiei  afozenid)  pcoeund  a  great  distractuia 

nrRM>l»  ox  the  king's  leegea  heartea 

_  *  HoUmked.    HUtorf  ofSeotUmd,  vol.  r.  p.  72r. 

MiliR.  To  totfaer  ffais,  Achifophel  mutes 

lbs  maicomttmtt-  of  all  &o  Iswlitee. 

JMydm,    jib$tUon  wtd  AchUnfM, 

At  I  have  ensnasa  ulio  an  a|)t  iopenrert  erexythiag  I  do  or  sagr, 
I  fear  tber  would  ascribe  the  la^ng  down  my  paper  on  siiebAa 
ooeaaion  (the  stamp  doty)  to  a  spint  S  mmleootUentedmem. 

Spectator f  No.  445. 

Anns  cross*d,  brows  bent,  eyes  fix*d,  feet  marching  slowj 
A  band  of  ma/econientt  with  spleen  o'erflow. 

CkureAiff.    TJke  Rotoimd, 

MALDEN,  or  Maldon,  a  Borough  in  the  County 
of  Essex,  which,  more  from  the  similarity  of  name  than 
for  any  other  adequate  reason,  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  Roman  Camulodunum,  stands  on  the  river 
Blackwater  at  a  point  at  which  the  Chelmer  flows 
into  it.  Their  joint  streams  at  spring-tides  allow  the 
passage  of  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  water.  The  trade 
is  considerable  in  salt,  brandy,  wine,  com,  deals,  iron, 
and  coal,  and  great  quantities  of  chalk  rubbish  are 
brought  from  the  Kentish  coast  for  manure.  The  town 
consists  of  one  principal  street  running  neariy  a  mile 
East  and  West,  a  long  cross  street,  and  several  smaller 
branches ;  the  descent  to  the  river  is  very  steep  and 
abrupt.  The  three  original  Parishes  are  now  consoli- 
dated into  two.  All  Saints  Church  is  a  spacious  pointed 
building ;  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's  now  attached  to 
it,  only  the  tower  is  standing,  which  is  now  used  as  a 
Public  Library.  St.  Mary's  is  of  Saxon  foundation  in 
the  Xlth  century,  but  for  the  most  part  was  rebuilt  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  L  Maiden  has  returned  two 
Members  to  Parliament  since  the  2d  Edward  III. 
Population,  in  1821,  2679.  Distant  8  miles  E.  from 
Clielmsford,  37  N.  E.  from  London.  On  the  West  of  the 
town  are  the  remains  of  a  strong  ancient  British  camp, 
of  which  three  sides  can  be  plainly  traced ;  it  encloses 
about  twenty-four  acres.  Bileigh  Abbey,  a  Monastery 
of  Pnemonstratentians,  founded  in  11 80,  stands  about  a 
mile  in  the  same  direction,  and  its  existing  buildings  are 
converted  into  farm  offices.  On  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Blackwater  is  Hey  bridge,  the  ancient  Tidwaltidune, 
through  which,  under  a  bridge  of  five  arches,  from 
which  it  takes  its  name,  the  main  stream  of  the  Blackr 
water  formerly  ran.  It  was  given  by  King  Athelstan 
under  its  old  name  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  which  it  still  belongs.  A 
causeway,  which  was  surveyed  in  the  year  1324,  still 
connects  this  village  with  Maiden. 

The  most  celebrated  production  of  Maiden  was  Ed- 
ward Bright,  an  enormously  fat  man,  bom  a.  d.  1721, 
who  at  twelve  years  and  a  half  weighed  144  lbs.,  and 
about  thirteen  months  before  his  death,  in  1750,  the  last 
time  he  was  weighed,  584  lbs.  His  height  was  5  feet 
9^  inches,  his  girt  round  the  chest  5  feet  6  inches,  round 
tlie  belly  6  feet  1 1  inches.  An  aooount  of  him  may  be 
found  in  the  Philosophical  Tratuttcliona,  1751,  Abridg- 
ment, X. 

MALE,  ai/.l      Fr.  matle;  It.  moMihio ;  Sp.  ma- 

Male,  n.  ycho;  Lat.  mascitlus,  mas;  the  syl* 
lable  m^  in  female  is  corrupted  through  the  Fr.  fe- 
me.Ue,  from  the  Lat.  diminutive  femdla^  a  little  woman. 
Mas  is  of  uncertain  origin :  Scaliger,  De  Cawis^  lib.  iv. 
ch.  Ixxix.,  affirms,  that  mas  was  a  word  in  the  ancient  Tus- 
can contracted  fiiom  mamers,  and  that  mamers,  mavors, 
and  mars,  in  that  language  signified  strong,  (foriis.) 
See  Man.    Mas  is  opposed  to  feminaf  t.  e.  to  that  (sex) 


wfaioh  beareth,  which  bringeih  forth  its  kind;  and  is 
applied  to  that  (sex)  which  causeth  (the  other)  to  bear 
or  bring  forth* 

Have  not  ye  red,  forhefiiait  madeiiieB  wifbf  tjgyimjag  made 
hioifliM/tfaiidfeauk?  HScA/.    liKlArif^  ch.  ai. 

For  eveiy  MdrfSalSfHdip  opeaynge  the  woiobe  Khalle  hedepidhalT 
io4haLoBd.  hL    Xwk^eh.ii. 

Aad  eloe  to  laow  s  femole  from  aiinifc. 

Ckmteer,    7%«  ffV^  BtUAet  Pr^ioyw,  tw  5704. 

8h»  oigh  beaftoi  in  her  Iqrnd, 

The  bttcfce,  the  doo,  the  h«rt,  the  hyndo, 

Hie  mmit*  go  with  the  female. 

Giwer,     Conf.  Am,  bookrr.  p.  IM. 

When  they  bnnght  forth  children  thejr  either  openly  slnr  aU  Qie 
maietf  or  yery  secretly  lent  fhem  vnto  their  fathen. 

StMo.    MewwrMe  AMti^wUiea,  iaIL  fKL 

And  80  begiit  the  dena  of  those  male^dragomg, 
T^mk  XYaaSg^  the  etfoiwest  safety,  they  shdl  bag  ' 
Formeioy  at  oar evaBd*8  point 

Btaumomi  amd  Ftttektr.    PkUaHtr^  act  i.  k.  !• 

ISieyootha-an  (of- themselves)  hot,  viofent, 

FuU  of  great  thought;  and  that  mo^-Jpcm/Mi  dam^ 

Their  mother,  sladcs  no  meanes  to  put  them.  on. 

Ben  Jomon,     Sf^ma(t,  act  u. 


MALI 

MXLEE 
CENT 


The  keeping  up  constantly  in  the  world  a  due  numericBl  propor- 
tion between  the  sexes  of  male  and  female,  doth  necesitarily  iafc 
superintending  providenee.    For  did  this  depend  only  upan 
nism,  it  cannot  well  be  ooneoived,  but  the*  in  sonse  agea  or 
there  should  happen  to  be  all  malu,  or  all  females ;  and  so  the 
des  fiuL  R»y.     Of  the  Creation,  (uut  L  p  141. 

Theglow-wnnn  is  a  female  caterpillar ;  the  male  of  which  is  a. 
fly.  They  might  never  be  brought  together,  did  not  this  radiant 
torch  direct  the  volatile  male  to  his  sedentary  female. 

Plaiey.    Natmni  Theohyy,  cb.  xis.  asfr  5. 

MALE-ADMINISTRATION,  maU,  ill  or  bad. 
and  administration,  q.  v.  and  Minister,  infra. 

Bad  or  ill  administration,  management,  or  condnct. 

I  think  it  is  msnifest  from  the  practice  of  the  wiseat  naiionv,  and 
who  seem  to  have  had  the  truest  notions  of  freedom,  that  when  a 
prince  was  laid  aside  fiir  maie^adminutratiom,  the  noblea  and  people, 
if  they  thought  it  nccessaiy  for  the  public  weal,  did  rcsinne  the  ad- 
nnnistratiou  of  the  aupreme  power,  (the  power  itaelf  havii^  baen 
always  in  them,)  and  did  not  only  alter  the  succession,  but  often  tb» 
very  form  of  government  too ;  because  they  believed  there  was  no 
natural  right  in  one  man  to  govern  another,  tmt  ttiat  all  was  by 
institution,  force,  or  consent: 

Swift,     Workt,  vol.  iii.  p.  96.     The  SentimaiU  o/  «   CkmrA  tf 
Batgkmd  ilfaii,  sec.  2. 

MAXi-EASE,  t. «.  di8ea«e»  ill  at  ease. 

And  what  nnsehief  &  what  mal-ete,  Crist-forman  poiedft. 

Piers  Pimkmam.    fimom,  p.  246w 

niei  broughten  to  him  alle  that  weiea  of  Mia/«<4Cie. 

moHf,    3Urk,duL 

MALEDI'CENT,")     Fr.  mak-diience,  maledidion  ; 

Maledi'cency,        >It.     maldicenU^    maledizzione ; 

Maledi'ction.  J  Lat.  malediciio  ;  from  male- 
dicere;  (male,  ill,  and  dioere,  to  s^eak  or  aaf ;)  to 
speak  ill  (so.  of  any  one.) 

Speaking  ill  or  evil ;  reviling,  slandernif^. 

Malediction;  a  speech,  pronunctation,  deDttOCtatioB 
of  ill  or  evil ;  imprecatbii  or  execratiMU  ourae. 

For  as  many  as  are  vnder  y*  dedes  of  the  law,  are  vnder  m^ieA^ 
cyan.  BibUf  Anno  1&5L     GoiatkinmM,  A.  vL 

And  after  he  sheweth  the  mai^iccwnt  that  shaU  &U  thtfwpoK. 
Sir  Thomas  Mure.     WorkeM,  foL  139.    A   Dimhgmt  emeemfmf 
Heresiea, 

Imprecationa  and  wmledielioms  were  made,  aeeocding  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Jews,  agaiust  those,  who  liiould  presume  to  add  or  alter 
any  thing  therein. 

Grew,     Cotmo-Saera,  book  iv.  ch.  i  sec  27.  IbL  142. 

Possessed  with  so  furious,  so  ma/edteeni,  and  so  slovenly  qnrits. 

5Jr  E,  Sandyt,    State  of  Rebyivm. 
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For  as  the  water  of  the  well 
Of  fire  abateth  the  ma/iee : 
Rig;ht  80  vertu  fox^ooth  the  vice. 

Gower,    Cot^,  Am.  book  ii.  p.  69. 
The  man  whiche  is  tnaHeioui, 
And  fbolhasty :  full  oite  he  &lleth : 
Aad  selden  is,  whea  loue  hym  calleth. 

Id.    lb,  book  iii.  p.  85. 

Thou  blinded  God  (quod  I)  forgeue  me  this  ofi&noe. 
Unwittingly  I  went  ubout,  to  malice  thy  pretence. 
Surrey,     The  Comp&uni  of  a  Louer  (Aatd^ed  Loue^  8fc, 

And  as  the  good  writer  shall  be  sure  of  some  to  be  malieed,  so 
the  bad  shal  neuer  escape  the  biting  tongues  of  slaunderexa. 

Gasioigne,    A  General  Aduertuemeni,     To  the  Reader. 

The  houses  of  robbers  are  in  wealth  &  prosperitiei  &  they  y*  mati' 
dous/jfc  medle  agaynste  God. 

Bibie,  Aimo  1551.    Job,  ch,  xii. 
Punishe  him  accord3mge  to  his  ma/idotuneu. 

Id,    lb,    Maehabee$f  ch.  Txi. 

Who  on  the  other  side  did  seem  so  farre 

From  maiicingj  or  grudging  his  good  houre. 
That,  all  he  could,  he  graced  him  with  her, 
Ne  euer  shewed  signe  of  rancour  or  of  iarre. 

Spetuer,    Faerie  Queene,  book  vi.  can.  10. 

They  themselves  did  somewhat  ma/iee  and  envy  his  glory,  to  see 
him  [CorioUnus]  thus  honoured  and  passingly  praised. 

North.    P/utarch.     Livea,     Coriolanusy  fol.  189. 
And  without  any  private  ma/icingy 

Or  public  grievance,  every  good  man  joy'd 
That  virlne  could  come  clear  to  any  thing, 
And  fair  deserts  to  be  so  fairly  paid. 

DanieL    A  Funerai  Poem. 

Or  as  a  castle  reared  high  and  round 

By  subtile  engins  and  matiliout  slight 
Is  undermined  from  the  lowest  ground. 

Spemer,     Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  8. 

Malicioutfg  repining  still 
At  Lancaster's  successe. 

Warner,    Albion' 9  England,  book  viii.  ch.  xxxv. 

Cainng  together  almost  all  the  nobles  of  the  land  to  Stamfoid  on 
the  fine  and  twentieth  day  of  May,  hee  opened  to  them  the  ma/i/io«t- 
ne*  of  the  Londoners.  Stow,     Richard  II.  Anno  1391. 

Angelic  forms,  and  happy  spirits,  are 
Above  the  ma/ice  of  perplexing  care : 
But  that's  a  blessing  too  sublime,  too  high 
For  those  who  bend  beneath  mortality. 

Pom/ret.     To  his  Friend  under  AJlictwn. 

Like  early  lovers,  whose  unpractis'd  hearts 
Were  long  the  may-game  otmaHciouM  arts, 
When  once  they  find  their  jealousies  wer«  vain, 
With  double  heat  renew  the  fire  again. 

Drgden.    Atireea  Redux. 
Proud  tyrants  who  maliciously  destroy 
And  ride  o*er  ruins  with  malignant  joy, 
Humbled  in  dust,  soon  to  their  cost  shall  know 
Heaven  our  avenger,  and  mankind  their  foe. 

SomervUe,     Fable  12. 

Malice,  on  the  other  hand  is  more  frequently  employed  to  expn>ss 
the  dispositions  of  inferior  minds,  to  execute  every  purpose  of  mis- 
chief, within  the  more  limited  circle  of  their  abilities. 
Chgan,     On  the  Passions,  vol  i.  p.  166.     Malevolent  deures,  ^c. 

Malicious  slander  is  the  relating  of  either  truth  or  falsehood,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  misecy. 

Paleg,    Moral  Philosophy,  book  iii.  ch.  xil     Slander. 


MALFGN,  V, 
Mali'gn,  adj. 
Mali'gnance, 
Mali'gnancy, 
Mali'gnant,  adj, 
Mali'gn  ant,  w. 
Mali'gnantly, 
Mali'gneiu 


Fr.  maligne ;  It.  maligno ; 
Sp.  maligno;  Lat.  malignus ; 
(opposed  to  benigmi.%  benign, 
q,  v.,  and,  consequently,  applied 
to  those  qualities  or  dispositions 
which  are  productive  of  evil ; 
with  an  evil  intent.) — To  malign. 

To  cause  or  produce  evil ;  to 


injure ;  to  feci  or  bear  evil  intent,  ill-will,  malice. 
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MalignUy  ;  malice,  ormaleToleiioe,  OUwill,  ill  or  evil  maugv 
intention  or  design :— ill  or  evil  disposition  or  agency ; 
harmful,  pernicious,  or  destructive  influence. 

See  the  Quotation  from  Cogan. 

During  the  Great  Rebellion  Malignant  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Insurgents  to  the  defenders  of  the  Church 
and  Monarchy,  and  in  that  sense  it  constantly  occurs  in 
writings  of  that  unhappy  period.  See  the  Quotation  from 
Clarendon. 

Then  eomethma%iM/ee,thargh  which  a  man  annoielh^is  nei^h- 
^^*  Chaucer.     The  Perstmea  Tale,  p.  156. 

Hie  oueene  and  the  lordes  of  her  bloode  highly^  maHgned  the 

Sir  Thomas  More.     Workes,  foL  Z7,    Richard  ill. 

Such  are  evermore  the  unworthye  wages  of  thiys  woride,  mo/m- 
nelye  to  blame  men  for  their  wel  (foinge. 

Bale,     Yet  a  Course,  8fc.  (1543,)  foL  52. 

Though  many  foes  did  him  maligne  therefme 
And  with  umist  detzactioa  him  did  beard. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  vL  caa.  S. 

It  was  conceiued  not  to  be  an  epidemieke  disease,  but  to  praeeed 
from  a  malignitie  in  the  constitution  of  the  aire,  together  by  the  pse- 
dispositions  of  seasons :  and  the  speedie  eessation  declared  as  macfa. 

Bacom    King  Hemry  TU.  foL9, 
Such  wonder  seis'd,  though  after  heaven  nen, 
The  spirit  maligne,  but  much  more  envy  aeix'd 
At  sight  of  all  this  world  beheld  so  &ire. 

Aftlton.    Paradise Lost,\Hi6km.  I  5q3. 

I  come  a  spie  ?  no  Roderigo  no, 

A  hater  of  thy  person,  a  maligner  f 

So  far  from  that  I  brought  no  malice  with  me^ 

But  rather  when  I  meet  thee,  tears  to  soften  thee. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     The  Pilgrim,  act  iL  sc  2. 

The  minister  as  being  much  nearer  both  in  eye  and  duty  than  the 
magistrate,  speeds  him  betimes  to  overtake  that  diffii^d  maligmoHce 
with  some  gentle  potion  of  admonishment 

Milton,     Workes,  vol  i.  book  ii.  p.  70.     Reason  of  Church  Govern^ 
ment. 

Cain's  enuy  was  the  more  vile,  and  malignant,  towards  his  brother 
Abel ;  because,  whan  his  sacrifice  was  better  accepted,  there  was  no 
body  to  look  on.  Bacon.     Essay  9.     Of  Envie. 

If  he  should  still  malignantly  lemaine 
Fast  foe  to  th'  Plebij,  your  voyces  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselues. 

Shahspeare.     Cvn'oAmii^  fiiL  13L 

0  Saviour  abundantly  justified  in  the  spirit  against  aU  liie 
nances  of  men  and  de\'ils. 
Hall.     tVorkes,  vol.  iii.  fol.  944.    JTte  great  Mielerg  of 

sec.  7, 

The  lighter  sort  of  malignitie  tumeth  but  to  a  noiiiiaw,  cr 
frowardnesse,  or  aptnesse  to  oppose,  or  difSdlnesaey  6r  the  liks^  hut 
the  deeper  sort  to  envie  and  meere  mischiefe. 

Bacon,     Essaies,     Of  Goodnesse,and  Goodneue  of  Nahare. 

1  will  not  deny  but  that  the  noxious  and  malignant  phnls  do 
many  of  them  discover  something  in  their  natuie  by  the  sad  sod 
melancholick  visage  of  their  leaves,  flowers  and  fitdt. 

Ray.     Of  the  Creation,  part  i.  p.  131. 

But,  instead  thereof,  himself  [Sir  Richard  Gtoumey]  with  great 
and  very  notable  courage  opposing  all  their  fanatic  hunioars  both  ia 
the  court  of  aldermen  and  at  the  common  council,  grew  to  hereckooed 
in  the  first  form  of  malignants,  which  was  the  term  they  imposed 
upon  all  those  they  meant  to  render  odious  to  the  people. 

Clarendon.     History  of  the  Rdtellion,  book  iv.  voL  ii  p.  91. 

Yet  lest  you  think  I  really  more  than  teadi. 
Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reach, 
Let  me  for  once  presume  t'  instruct  the  times, 
To  know  the  poet  from  the  man  of  rhymes. 

Pope.    Imitations  of  Horace* ' 

Ha  will  find  misery  enough  in  the  distracting  cares  of  settliag  an 
ungrounded,  odious,  detestable  interest,  so  heaxtily,  and  so  justly 
maligned,  abhorred,  and  sometimes  plotted  against 

South,    Strmom,  foL  il  p.  30l 
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MALIGN.      ^°^»  *^*  •****^  *^  ^^  malignity  of  fraud  and  falshood,  that 

*  in  the  diit^ct  aiid  natural  coune  of  it,  tends  to  the  destruction  of 

M  \LL      common  life,  by  destroying  that  trust  and  mutual  con6dence,  that 
men  should  have  in  one  another. 

South.    SermotUf  YoL  L  p.  520. 


The  broad  expance  of  heav'n 


Their  canopy,  the  {ground  of  damp  malign, 
Their  bed  nocturnal. 

Hart.     Ptalm  107.  parapArated, 

The  beneficence  and  senerosity  (of  Theron),  he  tells  us,  were  not 
to  be  equalled :  with  which,  and  with  some  reflections  i^Km  the 
enemies  and  maiignem  of  Theron,  he  concludes. 

fVett.     The  Second  Olympic  Ode.    Argument, 

Malignantly  delighted,  dire  Disease 

Surveys  the  gHttering  pest,  and  grimly  smiles 

With  hellish  glee. 

Thomp90H.    Sickneu,  book  ii. 

In  some  connexions,  tnaligntty  seems  rather  more  pertinently  ap- 
plied to  a  radical  depravity  of  nature,  and  malignancy  to  indications 
of  this  depravity,  in  temper  and  conduct  in  particular  instances. 
Cogan.     On  the  Pattionsj  voL  i.  p.  165.     Malevolent  Deiiretf  ^c. 

MALISON,  opposed  to  benison  or  benediction,  q.  v. 
Malediction, 

&  who  ^at  wille  not  so,  gaf  hem  ^er  maluoun, 

R.  Brunne,  p.  1G2. 

Ri^ht  so  God  wol  yeve  his  maliton  to  swiche  lordeshipes  as 
susteme  the  wickednesse  of  hir  servants,  but  they  come  to  amende- 
ment.  Chaucer.     The  Persones  Tale,  p.  154. 

MALKIN,  Ritson  says,  is  properly  the  diminutive  of 
maly  as  wilkin^  tomkin,  &c.  And  see  the  notes  on  the 
Quotation  from  Shakspeare,  and  Nare's  Glossary. 

Put  on  the  shape  of  order  and  humanity, 
Or  you  must  marry  malkin^  the  Blay  ladv. 

Beaumont  and  F/etcheTf  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

— — — ^—  The  kitchin  malkin  pinnes 
Her  richest  lockram  *bout  her  reechie  necke, 
Clamb*riug  the  walls  to  eye  him. 

Shahtpeare,     Coriolamut,  (6\,  10. 

Fr.  mail,  maillet ;  It.  maglio ; 
Sp.  mallo;    Lat.   malleus.     In 
the  words  Ga-maUwidanM  Hair- 
tin,    contritus    in    corde.     Lye 
^  seems  to  discover  the  traces  of 
the  Goth,  verb  gamalwian,  con- 
terere,  to  beat,  to  bruise  :  whence 
with  Hicks  he  would  derive  the 
English  mell,  maU,  Lat  maUem, 
To  beat,  to  bruise,  to  crush.     Malleable,  Fr.  malle- 
able. 

That  can  or  may  be  beaten,  (out  in  extent,)  that  can 
or  may  be  extended  or  expanded  (by  beating.) 
Used  met.  by  Burke :  pliable,  manageable. 

The  woman  first  with  pekois  and  with  mallei. 
With  great  labour  beat  down  the  wallea. 

Lidgate.     The  Story  of  Thebe$^  part  iii.  p.  (505. 

The  they  maUed  the  horsses  legges,  thai  their  roightie  coursers 
lefte  prauusynge.  Btb/e,  Anno,  1551.    Judget,  ch.  v. 

And  some  had  malles  of  lead,  wherwith  they  gaue  such  strokea, 
that  they  beat  all  doune  to  the  erthe  before  them. 

Lord  Bernert.     Froiuart.     Cronycle,  ch.  4^2.  vol.  L  p.  739. 

Also  they  had  seruaunfes  right  well  harnessed,  hearynge  great 
malettet  of  iron  and  stele,  to  confounde  helmes. 

Id,     ii.  ▼oLi.p.687. 

— ^— ^— ^—  And  with  mighty  nuU 
The  monster  mereilesse  him  made  fiill, 
Whose  fall  did  neuer  foe  before  behold. 

Spenser,    Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  can.  7. 

— — ■ And,  there*! 

Another  of  *em,  a  trim  cheating  souldier, 
I'le  maul  that  rascal,  h'as  out-l^v*d  me  twice. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     The  Maid's  Tragedy,  act  ii. 


MALL,  or 

Maul,  v. 

Mall,  ti.' 

Ma'lleable, 

Malleabillity, 

Ma'lleableness, 

Ma^lleate, 

Mallea'tion, 

Ma'llet. 


The  prelates,  as  they  would  ha?e  it  thought,  are  the  only  mawlt     MALL 
of  schism. 

Milton.     JVorkt,  vol.  i.  fol.  51.     Reason  against  Church  Govern- 
ment urged  against  Prelaty, 

I  shall  less  need  to  instance  those  other  particularities  whereby 
God  continues,  as  by  so  many  arguments  of  kindness,  to  sweeten  mn: 
natures,  and  make  them  malleable  to  ^he  precepts  of  love  and 
oliedience.  Taylor,     Strmon  11.  part  ii.  fol  114. 

The  guide  had  in  readiness  a  mallet  and  a  chizzel,  wherewith  he 
gave  them  a  stroke  between  the  ears,  in  the  joint  of  the  neck,  next 
unto  the  head,  wherewith  he  killed  the  beast  [the  elephant]  upon  the 
sudden. 
Ralegh,     History  of  the  World,  book  v.  ch.  iii.  sec.  16.  fol.  674. 

His  squire,  by  often  malleations,  hammerings,  poundings,  and 
threshings,  might  in  good  time  be  beaten  out  into  the  form  of  a 
gentleman.  Gay  ton.     On  Don  Quixote^  (164-5,)  p.  67. 

No  periur'd  villain  nail'd  on  high, 
And  uelted  in  the  pillory. 
His  face  besmear'a,  his  eyes,  his  chops. 
With  rotten  eggs  and  turuip4ops. 
Was  e'er  so  maufd, 

Somervile,     The  Happy  Disappointment, 

When  a  man  says  gold  is  malleable,  he  means  and  would  inii- 
nuate  something  more  than  this,  that  what  I  call  gold  is  maHeai^k, 
(though  truely  it  amounts  to  no  more)  but  would  have  this  under- 
stood, viz.  ths^  gold,  I.  e.  what  has  the  real  essence  of  gold,  is  tnaUg- 
able  ;  which  amounts  to  thus  much,  that  malleableness  depends  oii| 
and  is  inseparable  from  the  real  essence  of  gold. 
Locke.  fVorks,  vol.  i.  fol.  230.  Of  Human  Understanding,  book 
iii.  ch.  X.  sec.  17. 

Supposing  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  to  be  body  of  such  a 
peculiar  colour  and  weight,  with  malleability  and  fusibility,  the  real 
essence  is  that  constitution  of  the  parts  A  matter,  on  which  these 
qualities,  and  their  union,  depend. 

Id.  vol.i.  book  iii.  ch.  vi.  sec  6.  fol.  201. 

Tubal  Cain  was  an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron, 
or  the  first  that  found  the  art  of  melting  and  malleating  metals,  and 
making  them  usefull  for  tools  and  other  necessary  implements. 

Derhmn,    Physico^Theology,  book  ▼.  ch.  i.  p.  277. 

One  foot  in  length  next  let  the  mnllet  be. 

Cook,    Hesiod,     H'orks  and  Days,  hook  iL 

Mark  the  effbct  produced  on  our  councils  by  continued  insolence, 
and  inveterate  hostility,  we  grow  more  malleable  under  their  blows. 
Burke,     Works,  vol  viil  p.  297.     On  a  Regicide  Peace, 

We  see  no  connexion  between  the  eolonr  and  the  odour  of  a  ree^ 
the  malleability,  fixity,  and  specific  ^vity  of  gold,  and  the  like. 
Belsham,    Elements  of  Philosophy,  ch.  xL  sec.  1.  p.  332. 

Mall,  or  Pall  Mall,  a  Game  in  great  repute  among 
our  ancestors,  of  which  Strutt  speaks  as  follows.  After 
remarking  that  one  author  describes  it  to  be  similar  to 
Golf,  he  shows  from  Cotgrave's  definition,  that  it  is 
probable  the  two  Games  di&red  widely  from  each  other. 
•*  Pale-maille,"  says  the  last-named  writer,  "  is  a  game 
wherein  a  round  box  bowle  is  with  a  mallet  struck  through 
a  high  arch  of  yron,  (standing  at  either  end  of  an  ally, 
one)  which  he  that  can  do  at  the  fewest  blowes,  or  at  the 
numbers  agreed  on,  wins."  The  Game  of  Mall,  con^ 
tinues  Strutt,  was  a  fashionable  amusement  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  and  the  walk  in  St.  James's  Park,  now 
called  the  Mall,  received  its  name  from  having  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  Royal  party  to  the  purpose  of  playing 
at  Mall.  The  denomination  Mall  given  to  the  Game  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  mallet  or  wooden  hammer 
used  by  the  players  to  strike  the  Ball.  Sports  and  Pas- 
times,  96.  The  site  of  the  street  still  known  as  Pall  Mall 
was  appropriated  to  the  Game  before  Charles  II.  formed 
the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park. 

From  instances  given  by  Archdeacon  Nares,  it  seems 
that  although  frequently  used  indiscriminately,  Mall  pro- 
perly was  the  place  for  playing,  paile-maU  the  stick 
employed  in  the  Game. 


MALTA. 
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MALTA.  There  are  two  towns  in  Malta,  Valelta,  the  present 
"^^V-"^^  Capital,  and  Medina,  known  also  by  tlie  name  of  Cittit 
Vecchia  ;  the  former  is  the  Capital,  and  is  seated  in  the 
centre  of  the  Island ;  there  are  besides  twenty-two  vil- 
Valeita.  \2iges.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Faleiia  is 
striking:ly  magnificent,  in  consequence  of  the  beauty  of 
the  sheet  of  water,  the  imposing  view  of  the  vast  fortifi- 
cations, and  the  elegance  of  the  buildings  rising  along 
the  acclivities  of  the  hills  which  form  the  site  of  the 
city.  It  consists  of  four  parts,  Valetta,  with  its  suburb 
Floriuna,  situated  on  the  peninsula  which  separates  the 
Northern  and  Southern  inlets  of  the  harbour,  Citt&  Vit- 
ioriusa.  La  Sangle,  and  Bormola,  to  the  South  of  the 
great  harbour.  Valetta,  called  afler  the  berok:  La  Va- 
lette,  the  Grand  Master  at  the  time  when  it  was  founded, 
ivas  built  in  1566  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the 
Turks  in  their  celebrated  siege  during  the  preceding 
.vcar,  as  well  as  to  bid  defiance  to  future  attacks.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  important  part,  by  the  magnificence  of 
its  buildings,  as  well  as  by  its  position  and  the  strength 
of  its  fortifications.  It  was  originally  laid  out  to  con- 
tain the  Knights  of  the  Order  with  all  the  auxiliary 
forces,  and  the  stores  and  accommodations  requisite  for 
them  in  case  of  siege.  The  Church  of  St.  John,  the 
Patron  of  the  Order,  is  a  noble  building,  240  feet  long 
and  60  wide.  It  contained,  until  the  French  invasion, 
great  riches,  presented  by  individuals  at  various  times  ; 
all  was,  however,  seized  by  the  captors,  except  a  gate  of 
solid  silver,  which  having  been  painted  black  escaped 
their  notice.  Napoleon  appropriated  a  lamp  of  gold 
suspended  by  a  chain  of  the  same  metal.  The  pave- 
ment consists  entirely  of  the  monuments  of  tlie  Knights, 
and  presents  beautiful  specimens  of  mosaic  in  infinite 
-variety  executed  in  jasper  and  similar  costly  materiab. 
Besides  St.  John's,  there  are  fourteen  churches  in  Va- 
letta. The  Hotels  of  the  Knights,  corresponding  in 
number  to  the  eight  Languages  into  which  the  Order 
was  divided,  are  at  present  occupied  as  quarters  by  the 
oflTicers  of  the  English  garrison.  The  building  fcn-merly 
Jthe  Palace  of  the  Grand  Master,  is  an  extensive  pile, 
displaying  great  elegance  of  outline  combined  with  ju- 
dicious simplicity  in  the  execution  of  the  details.  It 
tx>ntains  a  magnificent  armoury  stored  with  a  variety 
and  number  of  weapons  and  otlier  implements  of  war- 
fare both  ancient  and  modern. 

The  great  Hospital,  the  service  of  which  constituted 
at  the  time  of  its  original  institution  the  principal  duty 
of  the  Knights,  was,  during  their  dominion,  open  to 
patients  of  all  denominations  and  Countries,  and  afforded 
accommodations  for  two  thousand.  The  sick  were 
attended  by  the  Knights,  among  whom  the  Grand  Master 
took  his  turn  ;  the  vessels  used  in  the  hospital  service 
were  all  of  solid  silver.  There  are  two  public  Libra- 
ries in  Valetta,  the  largest,  formed  by  the  operation  of 
a  rule  that  the  books  which  had  belonged  to  a  de- 
-ceased  Knight  should  become  the  property  of  the 
Order,  contains  60,000  volumes.  Extensive  granaries 
are  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  used  in  times  of  danger 
to  be  stored  with  corn  sufficient  to  support  the  garrison 
for  twenty  years.  The  grain  was  preserved  in  several 
large  chambers,  having  a  depth  of  about  forty  feet,  of  a 
circular  form  and  a  narrow  and  quadrangular  mouth, 
closed  afler  the  corn  had  been  deposited  with  a  cover 
of  stone,  made  air-tight  by  means  of  a  luting  of  puozzo- 
lana.  Afler  some  years,  the  upper  stratum  of  the  com 
became  converted  into  a  sort  ot  crust,  which  preserved 
the  remainder  so  effectually  from  decompoution,  that 
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it  has  been  found  fit  for  consumption  afler  the  lapse  of  MALTA* 
a  centurv.  v^^^^^-^ 

The  fortifications,  are  said  to  be  the  strongest  in  the  Fortifica- 
world.  There  are  five  forts,  St.  Elmo,  Manuel,  Tigne,  St  *»^"»' 
Angelo,  and  Ricasoli,  commanding  the  most  important 
points.  In  addition  to  these  forts,  there  are  lines  of  vast 
strength,  enclosing  the  various  quarters  of  the  town,  a 
space  of  about  a  square  mile  and  a  half,  and  they  alto- 
gether form  works  of  such  extent  and  intricacy,  that  it  is 
said  not  less  than  25,000  men  would  be  required  to  man 
them.  That  a  much  less  number  w(;uld  suffice  for 
their  defence  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  French 
garrison,  amounting  to  but  5000,  could  be  reduced  only 
by  famine.  It  is  computed  that  100,000  men  would  be 
requisite  to  invest  the  place  completely  according  to  the 
technicalities  of  the  art  of  war.  Valetta  is  |:rutected  oil 
three  sides  by  the  water  of  the  harbours,  which  no  hos* 
tile  fleet  could  enter  without  being  immediately  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  batteries,  in  addition  to  which  the  entrance 
is  secured  by  an  enormous  chain  capable  of  resisting  the 
shock  of  the  largest  vessels.  On  the  land  sule,  Valetta 
is  secured  by  works  that  extend  across  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula,  and  constitute  five  successive  lines  of  fortifi- 
cation, any  one  of  which,  if  well  defended,  would  be 
impregnable.  The  ditches,  in  some  instances  ninety 
feet  deep,  are  excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  ramparts  in  like  manner  formed  by 
hewing  into  form  the  same  natural  material.  The  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  from  the  North  is  prevented  by 
the  forts  Manuel  and  Tigpn^,  situated  beyond  the  North- 
ern inlet.  The  entrance  to  the  South  or  principal  har- 
bour is  commanded  by  the  batteries  of  St.  Elmo  and 
Ricasoli,  but  still  more  completely  by  those  of  St  An- 
gelo, which  rise  in  four  tiers  of  very  heavy  metal,  and 
could  not  fail  immediately  to  sink  any  vessel  of  the 
greatest  force.  The  Cottonera  works  landward  of 
Bormola  are  yet  unfinished,  and  it  is  calculated  that 
near  a  million  sterling  will  be  requisite  for  tlicir  com- 
pletion ;  hence  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  cost 
of  all  the  fortifications,  which  could  never  have  been 
constructed,  had  not  the  Order  employed  incessantly  on 
them  the  Turks  made  prisoners  in  the  continual  cruises 
against  those  Infidels.  There  are  1000  pieces  of  cannon 
mounted  on  all  the  works.  Such  was  the  opinion  which 
Napoleon  entertained  of  the  strength  of  the  place,  that 
when  on  his  departure  for  Egypt  he  was  asked  by  the 
officer  lefl  in  command  to  g^ve  instructions  relative  to 
the  defence,  he  merely  told  the  inquirer  to  lock  the 
gates  and  put  the  keys  in  his  pocket.  The  populatioD 
of  Valetta  is  40,000.  The  only  other  town  in  the 
Island  is  Cittit  Vecchia,  formerly  the  Capital,  but  now 
reduced  to  insignificance,  the  population  within  the 
walls  being  but  400,  to  which  must  be  added  200(X  in 
its  suburb.  It  is  an  Episcopal  See,  and  the  Cathedral 
of  St  -Paul  is  distinguished  for  beauty  of  external  ar- 
chitecture, and  witliin,  among  other  ornaments,  exhibits 
a  vaulted  roof  richly  and  tastefully  gilt,  and  constructed 
with  great  elegance  of  proportions.  The  crypts  below 
this  church  have  the  property  of  drying  up  bodies  depo- 
sited in  them,  and  converting  them  into  mummies  not 
subject  to  putrefaction.  There  are  extensive  and  intri- 
cate catacombs  under  the  town,  but  presenting  nothing 
different  from  those  to  be  seen  in  Egypt  and  other 
places.  A  grotto  in  the  neighbourhood  bears  the  name 
of  St.  Paul,  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  that 
he  lived  there  some  months.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  this  was  the  Island  on  which  the  Saint  was 
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MALTA,  shipwrecked,  and  the  opinion  of  those  who  prefer  the 
claim  of  Melleda  in  the  Adriatic  is  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that  no  venomous  creatures  exist  in  Malta.  The 
common  people,  who  take  their  own  view  of  matters, 
attribute  this  to  a  sentence  of  banishment  laid  on  them 
by  the  Saint. 

The  population  of  Malta  and  Gozo  amounted  to  but 
15,000  in  1530,  when  those  Islands  were  ceded  by 
Charles  V.  to  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem;  it  subsequently  rose  to  114,000,  but  since 
the  Island  has  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  an  independent 
Power  the  number  has  fallen  to  94,000,  its  present 
amount,  of  which  14,000  belong  to  Gozo.  This  dimi- 
nution seems  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  change  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  Island  when  it  bwoame  the  de- 
pendency of  a  remote  Power  instead  of  the  seat  of  Go- 
vernment of  a  flourishing  community,  continually  intro- 
ducing wealth  from  the  various  Countries  of  which  the 
members  were  natives,  as  well  as  by  means  of  predatory 
expeditions  incessantly  despatched  against  the  Turks. 
The  revenue  which,  according  to  Doisgelin,  amounted 
annually  to  1,361,142  crowns  on  the  average  of  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  dominion  of  the  Order,  is  now  about 
j^l00,000,  a  sum  greatly  inadequate  to  the  support  of 
the  establishment  maintained  there  by  Britain.  The 
shipping  is  stated  by  Colquhoun  at  4000  tons.  Its 
commerce,  according  to  the  same  authority,  amounted 
annually  to  ^2,000,000  of  exports  and  ^2,200,000  of 
imports  ;  but  as  this  estimate  was  formed  previous  to  the 
Peace  of  1814,  and  during  a  time  when  Malta  served  as 
the  great  depot  for  goods  destined  to  evade  Napoleon's 
prohibitory  system,  it  far  exceeds  the  present  amount 
The  Island  was  recognised  as  a  British  dependency  at 
the  peace  of  1814,  and  being  of  vast  importance  for 
maintaining  an  influence  in  the  Mediterranean  will  pro- 
bably remain  subject  to  its  present  masters  as  long  as 
they  shall  retain  their  maritime  power, 

Gozo,  or  Gaudisch,  (as  the  natives  call  it,)  separated 
from  Malta  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  four  miles  wide,  is  also 
subject  to  Britain.  It  is  higher  and  more  fertile  than 
the  larger  Island  but  far  less  important  in  consequence 
of  not  possessing  a  harbour.  It  is  eight  miles  long,  six 
broad,  and  twenty  in  circumference,  and  though  very 
thickly  inhabited  contains  no  town,  but  has  six  villages 
and  a  strong  fort  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  Island.  As 
the  physical  circumstances  of  this  spot  as  well  as  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants  closely  resemble  those  of 
Malta,  they  do  not  require  a  separate  consideration. 

Boisgelin,  Matte  Ancienne  et  Modeme ;  Anderson, 
Journal  of  Expedition  to  Egypt ;  Walsh,  Journal  of 
Campaign  in  Egypt ;  Gait,  Travels ;  Cockbum,  Gene- 
ral, Travels ;  Blaquiere,  Letters  from  the  Mediterranean  ; 
Colquhoun,  Wealth,  Power,  and  Resources  of  the  British 
Empire. 

MALTALENT,  Fr.  mal-talent,  malignity,  malevo- 
lence, q.  d.  malum  talentum.  Skinner.  Talent^  pour 
volonte,  (Menage,)  For  the  will.  See  Ill-will  ;  Mai- 
talent  in  Menage,  and  2.  talentum  in  Du  Cange. 

And  sore  abieth  she  euerie  dele 
Her  malice,  and  her  malc'talent. 

Chaucer.     The  RonunU  of  the  Rofe,  p.  173. 

The  blynd  man  fond  borowis  for  all  his  maleialent. 
The  Merchantet  Second  Taie,  p.  667.     Imputed  to  Chaucer. 


Goso. 


So  forth  he  went 


With  heavy  looke  and  lumpish  pace,  that  plaine 
In  him  bewrayed  great  grudge  and  nuUtaient : 
His  fteed  eke  wem^d  t'  apply  his  steps  to  his  intent. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  4. 


MALTHE,  from  the  Greek  fia\0a,  quad  fia\0aKO9,  MALTE 
soft,  Cuv.     In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belongiiig 
to   the  family   Percoides,  order  Aeanthopterygii^  class 
Pisces. 

Generic  character.  Head  very  broad  and  flat ;  eyes 
placed  very  forward,  mouth  under  the  muzzle,  moderate 
sized  and  protractile ;  six  or  seven  branchial  rays,  and 
the  gill  opening  on  the  dorsal  surface  by  an  orifice  bel<»w 
each  pectoral  fin;  dorsal  fin  single,  smaU,  and  fatty; 
body  studded  with  bony  tubercles,  its  edges  firinged  wUh 
small  drrhi. 

This  genus  is  separated  by  Cuvier  from  the  hopluU  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  breadth  of  the  head,  and  the 
absence  of  the  movable  spines  upon  it ;  from  the  mouth 
being  placed  on  the  under  sur&ce,  in  which  it  resembles 
the  Shark,  and  also  fi-om  the  dorsal  fin  being  single  and 
fatty  instead  of  possessing  rays. 

M.  Vespertilio,  Cuv. ;  Lophius  VespertiHo^  GmeL ; 
American  Toad  Fish,  Willugh. ;  Sea  Bat^  Edwards. 
About  a  foot  and  a  half  long ;  mouth  at  some  distance 
behind  the  tip  of  the  muzzle  which  is  pointed ;  near  tho 
openings  of  the  nostrils  is  a  little,  hard,  homy  appendage, 
terminating  in  a  tubercle,  and  hence  the  fish  has  some- 
times been  called  the  Sea  Unicom.  The  bead  and  body 
are  the  broadest  part,  but  at  the  root  of  the  tail  it  suddenly 
narrows  to  half  the  width,  and  continues  diminishing 
towards  the  extremity,  so  that  the  animal  assumes  the 
shape  of  an  isosceles  triangle  ;  the  membranes  envelop- 
ing the  rays  of  the  pectoral  fins  are  longish,  and  slightly 
curved,  which,  together  with  the  expanded  form  of  the 
body,  the  position  of  the  mouth,  and  the  lengrth  of  the 
tail,  render  it  somewhat  similar  to  a  Bat,  and  hence  the 
name  Sea  Bat.  The  upper  surface  of  the  body  studded 
with  little  tubercles  like  limpet  shells,  and  terminating 
in  a  pointed  extremity,  the  under  part  beset  with  little 
points;  the  general  colour  of  the  fish  is  reddish,  the 
pectoral  and  caudal  fins  white,  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
brown.  It  is  caught  on  the  South  American  coasts, 
where  it  is  used  for  food. 

M.  Stellatus,  Cuv.;  Lophius  Stdlatus,  Wahl;  la 
Lophie  Favjas,  Lacep.  This  species  is  more  flattened 
than  the  preceding,  and  if  the  pectoral  fins  and  tail 
were  cut  off,  the  body  would  present  the  appearance  of 
a  perfect  disc ;  the  mouth  is  placed  just  beneath  the  ex- 
treme anterior  part  of  the  head,  whilst  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  muzzle,  and  near  its  tip,  is  a  small  pit,  in 
the  midst  of  which  rises  a  little  rounded  eminence,  and 
near  the  pit  are  the  openings  of  the  nostrils,  which  are 
double,  the  anterior  openings  being  the  smallest  and 
placed  at  the  top  of  a  little  tube ;  the  eyes  very  large^ 
and  approximated  to  each  other,  forming  a  square  with 
the  nostrils ;  the  branchial  apertures  are  nearer  the  tafl 
than  in  the  other  species,  and  consequently  the  canal  by 
which  they  are  connected  with  the  mouth,  is  very  long  ; 
the  ventral  fins  are  placed  at  an  equal  distance  between 
the  edge  of  the  disc  and  its  mesial  line,  and  between  the 
orifice  of  the  mouth  and  the  pectorals,  which  are  nearer 
the  anus  than  in  the  other  species ;  the  tail  is  flattened 
fi-om  above,  and  is  scarcely  half  the  length  of  the  body,  it 
terminates  in  a  rounded  fin ;  the  whole  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body  and  tail  is  dotted  with  very  little 
tubercles  and  spines,  the  roots  of  which  are  divided  into 
many  little  branches  ;  on  the  under  surface  are  seen  two 
or  three  rows  of  teat-like  processes,  furnished  with  fila- 
ments, which  are  more  distinct  on  the  outer  row,  and 
the  same  kind  of  appendages  are  found  along  the  under 
lip.    From  the  coast  of  Holland. 
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MALITIE.      See  Willuohby,  Hhtoria  PMim  ;    Lacepede,  ITif- 
ioire  den  Poissofis  ;  Ciivicr,  Regne  Animal. 

MALTIIINUS,in  Zoology,  a  jrenus  c^ Pentamercnii, 
Coleopterous  insects  belong^ing  to  tlie  family  Lampyridte, 
established  by  Latreille.  They  are  allied  to  the  Telle- 
pkori,  from  which  they  differ  only  in  the  head  being 
narrowed  behind,  and  by  the  elytra  being  shorter  than 
the  abdomen. 

The  tjpe  of  the  genus  is  M.  marginaius,  Latreille, 
Cantharis  hittagittata^  Panzer,  Faun. 

MALTON,  or  New  Malton,  a  Borough  in  the 
North  Riding  of  the  County  of  York,  pleasantly  situated 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  river  Derwent,  which 
runs  through  a  picturesque  valley,  on  the  South-East  of 
the  town.  The  entrance  from  Scarborough  is  over  a 
spacious  stone  bridge,  having  on  its  right  some  remains 
of  an  old  castle,  the  main  street  then  continues  up  a 
gentle  ascent  for  about  half  a  mile.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable to  the  town,  the  chief  manufactures  of  which  are 
malt,  linen,  hats,  gloves,  pelts,  and  iron.  The  town  is 
well  built,  chiefly  of  stone,  and  contains  two  Parish 
CTiurchcs,  St.  MichaeVs  and  St.  Leonard's,  the  spire  of 
which  last  presents  the  singular  form  of  a  truncated 
cone.  Here  arc  assembly  Rooms  and  a  Theatre,  and  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  a  mineral  spring  similar 
to  those  of  Scarborough.  Malton  is  a  Borough  by  prescrip- 
tion, and  has  returned  two  Members  to  Parliament  since 
23d  Edward  I.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  Ralph  Lord 
Eure,  who  owned  the  manor,  built  in  this  town  a  sujjerb 
mansion,  which  descended  to  two  coheiresses,  daughters 
of  an  uncle.  In  consequence  of  a  family  quarrel,  it  was 
determined  that  this  mansion  should  be  pulled  down, 
and  its  materials  divided  between  the  litigating  parties. 
For  that  purpose,  the  stones  were  numbered  and  shared 
one  by  one.  The  lodge  and  three  arched  gateways, 
which  are  yet  standing,  escaped  this  dilapidation,  by 
some  chance  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  Popu- 
lation, in  1S21,  4005.  Distant  18  miles  N.  E.  from 
York,  217  from  London. 

MALVA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Monadd- 
phia,  order  Polyandria,  natural  order  Malvacea.  Gene- 
ric character :  calyx  double,  exterior  three-leaved,  cap- 
sales  numerous,  one-seeded. 

There  are  more  than  seventy  species  of  this  genus 
described,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 
M.  sylveslris,  the  common  Mallow,  M.  rotundifolia,  M. 
puaillay  and  M.  moschata^  the  Musk  Mallow,  are  natives 
of  England. 

MALVERSATION,  Fr.  malversation;  malverser 
en  son  office ;  to  behave  himself  ill  in  his  office. 

'•*  Misdemeanour,  misbehaviour,  ill  conversation."  Cot- 
grave. 

One  6tm(^  Grovind  Sing,  a  man  turned  out  of  his  employment 
by  Sir  John  Clavering  for  malversation  in  office,  ii  made  the  cone- 
spondini^  secretary. 

Burke.     fforAt,  vol.  iv.  p.  92.     On  Mr.  Fox*i  East  huka  BiU. 

MALURE,  Fr.  malhevr ;  ill-fortune,  mischance. 

I  wofull  wight  full  of  mature. 

Chaucer,    Dreame,  p.  383. 

MALURUS,  from  the  Greek  fiaXovpo^,  Viell.  Merion, 
In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Dentirostres,  order  Passeres,  class  Ave». 

Generic  character.  Beak  higher  than  wide,  curved 
and  slightly  hooked  at  the  point,  compressed  through- 
out its  whole  length,  its  ridge  distinct,  and  reaching 
between  the  frontal  fisathers ;  point  of  the  beak  slightly 


notched,  its  base  furnished  with  stiff,  short  hairs  ;  nostrils 
basal,  lateral,  and  partially  membranous ;  wings  very 
short,  rounded,  the  first  three  quills  equally  wedge- 
shaped,  the  subsequent  three  or  four  of  equal  length 
and  the  longest ;  feet  long,  slender,  the  outer  toe  united 
at  its  base,  the  inner  cleft ;  tail  very  long,  conical,  com- 
posed of  narrow  feathers  with  loose  webs. 

This  genus  of  birds  was  instituted  by  Vieillot,  and  by 
Temminck  divided  into  two  sections  according  to  their 
geographical  localities  ;  viz.  the  one  section  from  Africa, 
and  the  other  from  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  New 
Holland.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  genua 
Synallax  in  having  the  stiff  hairs  at  the  root  of  the  beak* 

The  habits  of  these  birds  are  not  perfectly  known; 
some  of  the  species  however  of  Africa  and  New  Holland 
are  found  in  marshy  districts  covered  with  high  grass 
and  reeds,  which  they  climb  in  every  direction ;  they 
are  veiy  swift,  and  run  more  than  fly. 

The  African  species  are 

M.  Macrourus,  Vieill. ;  Moiacilla  Macroura,  Gmel. ; 
Sylvia  Macr.  Lath. ;  le  Capocier,  Le  Vaill. ;  Great- 
tailed  Merion.  Is  six  inches  in  length,  the  tail  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  body  ;  upper  parts  brown  ; 
under  parts  yellowish-white,  tinged  dusky  on  the  sides 
and  breast,  the  chin  and  throat  dashed  with  dusky  mark- 
ings ;  a  white  stripe  above  each  eye :  tail  cuneiform ; 
legs  reddish.     Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

M,  Africanus,  Vieill. ;  MotaciUa  Africana,  Gmel. ; 
Sylvia  Afric.  Lath.;  le  Merle  Flutleur,  Le  Vaill.; 
African  Merion.  Rather  more  than  seven  inches  in 
length :  top  of  the  head  rufous,  marked  with  dusky 
stripes,  all  the  upper  parts  black,  and  the  feathers  edged 
with  rufus,  which  has  a  deeper  tinge  on  the  quills,  rump, 
and  upper  tail-coverts  ;  on  each  side  of  the  throat  a  longi- 
tudinal black  streak ;  under  parts  dull,  reddish-white,  on 
the  sides  tinged  with  dusky :  tail  slightly  cuneiform,  its  four 
middle  quills  brown  with  reddish  edges,  the  outer  four 
rufous  outwardly  with  brown  shafts  ;  legs  and  beak 
greyish-brown.     Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

M.  Frenatus,  Tem. ;  Bridled  Merion.  About  nine 
inches  long ;  the  cheeks  and  neck  as  far  as  the  throat 
deep  black ;  a  white  streak  extends  from  the  gape  nearly 
to  the  wings ;  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  shoulders 
grey,  streaked  with  black ;  under  parts  of  the  body 
reddish  ochre ;  the  anal  region  brown ;  wings  brown, 
dotted  with  white  ;  tail-quills  black,  the  outer  four  tipped 
with  white  ;  beak  and  legs  leaden.  The  females  and 
the  young  of  a  brownish  tinge,  clouded  with  chestnut. 
This  species  nearly  approaches  the  thrushes.  Native  of 
Africa. 

The  Indian  and  Australian  species  are 

M.  Galactites,  Tem. ;  fFhite-throated  Merion.  All  the 
feathers  of  the  upper  parts  striped  with  black,  their  mar- 
gins ash,  more  or  less  inclining  to  reddish,  as  are  also  the 
margfins  of  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings,  but  the  colour 
is  brighter,  the  middle  caudal  quills  are  also  of  the  same 
colour;  all  the  other  quills  ashy-brown,  with  a  black 
spot  on  each  at  some  distance  from  the  tip,  which  is 
white ;  the  throat  pure  white ;  the  other  under  parts 
white  with  a  dun  tinge ;  beak  and  legs  yellow.  N  ative 
of  New  Holland. 

M.  TextiliM,  Quoy  and  Craimard.  Embroidered  Merion. 
About  six  inches  long,  and  of  a  reddish  colour,  becoming 
lighter  and  incUning  to  grey  on  the  front  of  tlie  neck  and 
chest,  which  depends  on  the  uniform  spotting  of  these 
feathers  with  white  and  rust ;  the  head  and  back  alsQ 
have  this  mottled  appearance,  the  former  becoming  more 
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MALUt.  brOwri,  whilst  on  the  latter  each  feather  has  a  dirty  White 
J^^S.  streak  alonpr  its  middle  ;  the  tail  is  red,  and  always 
carried  much  up ;  the  beak  is  short,  stronp:,  and  black. 
Found  on  the  Western  coast  of  New  Holland.  During 
the  day  it  remains  under  the  bushes,  runnin«r  with  g^eat 
speed  from  one  to  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  utter- 
in?  a  shrill  crv,  whence,  as  also  from  its  reddish  colour, 
it  is  often  mistaken  for  a  mouse. 

M.  Lfucoptents,  Quoy  and  Gaim. ;  TVhUe-winged 
Merion.  About  three  inches  long;  the  general  colour 
is  deep  blue,  almost  approaching  black,  except  the  tail 
which  is  lighter ;  the  anterior  half  of  the  wings  is  white, 
and  the  remainder  brownish ;  beak  black,  and  legs 
brown.     From  the  Isle  of  Dirk  Hatick. 

M.  Cyaneus,  Vig.  and  Horsf. ;  Motacilla  Cyanea^ 
Gmel.  ;  Sylvia  Cyanea,  Lath. ;  Superb  JVarhkr, 
Phillips  and  White ;  Superb  Merion.  Head  and  circu- 
lar stripe  crossing  the  neck  superb  azure  blue ;  the  line 
in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  passing  to  the  neck,  the  throi 
and  chest,  velvet  black  :  belly  white  ;  quills  of  the  wings 
and  tail  yellowish-brown,  the  latter  rounded.  The 
female  is  brownish-yellow  above,  and  white  beneath. 
Very  common  about  Port  Jackson. 

M.  Lambt'rtiy  Vig.  and  Horsf. ;  Lambert's  Merion, 
About  eight  inches  long;  the  head,  auricular  stripe, 
reaching  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and  middle  of  the  back, 
brilliant  blue ;  back  of  neck,  hinder  part  of  back  and 
rump,  throat  and  chest  velvet  black ;  belly  white ; 
scapulars  brownish-red,  quills  of  the  wings  and  tail 
brownish-yellow,  the  latter  cuneiform.  The  female  is 
brownish-yellow  above,  and  whitish  beneath.  Found 
in  New  South  Wales. 

M.  MarginalfSy  Reinw. ;  Banded  Merion,  This  large 
species  is  very  remarkable  for  its  long  tail,  which  is  very 
cuneiform,  the  shortest  external  quills  not  exceeding  an 
inch  and  three-quarters,  whilst  the  middle  are  four  and 
a  half  in  length ;  the  back  and  wings  are  marked  with 


very  broad,  blackish-brown  streaks  edged  with  whitish  liA 
ash-brown,  or  very  light  reddish,  the  other  upper  parts  K1 
are  of  a  similar  colour  to  that  of  an  onion  shell,  marked  «,«; 
with  little  brown  stripes ;  the  quills  of  the  wings  and 
tail  ashy-brown ;  the  throat,  eye-brows,  and  under  parts 
white,  with  a  band  of  little  black  spots  on  the  chest ; 
thighs  and  belly  of  a  dun  tinge,  each  feather  also  streaked 
with  brown ;  the  legs  and  upper  mandible  brown,  the 
lower  white.     Discovered  in  Java  by  M.  Reinwardt. 

M.  Melanocepkalus,  Vig.  and  Horsf.;  MiLsdcapa 
Melanocephalua,  Lath. ;  Black-headed  Merion.  Head, 
front  of  the  neck,  and  chest  blackish-brown ;  the  back 
scarlet ;  belly  white ;  quills  pf  the  wings  and  tail  brown. 
New  Holland. 

M,  Brownii,  Vig.  and  Horsf.;  BrowrCi  Merum. 
About  five  inches  long ;  head,  crest,  front  of  the  neck» 
coverts,  and  quills  of  the  wings  black;  back  red;  tail- 
quills  brownish-yellow ;  beak  black ;  legs  yellow.  This 
species  Lesson  thinks  is  perhaps  the  female  of  the  pre- 
ceding.    Found  at  Thirsty  Sound,  New  Holland. 

M,  Exilis,  Vig.  and  Horsf. ;  Exile  fFarhler,  Lath. ; 
Wandering  Merion,  Rather*  more  than  five  inches  in 
length ;  reddish-brown  above,  and  with  broad  yellow 
streaks ;  lighter  beneath ;  quills  of  the  wings  and  tail 
yellow,  the  latter  tipped  with  white.    New  Holland. 

M.  Malachurus^  Vig.  and  Horsf. ;  Muadcapa  Mala" 
chura,  Lath. ;  Soft- tailed  Merion,  Of  a  deep  ferru- 
ginous brown,  streaked  with  yellow,  and  becoming 
lighter  beneath  ;  a  light  blue  streak  in  front  of  the  eyes 
and  on  the  eye-brows ;  chin  and  throat  grey ;  caudal 
quills  decomposed.  The  throat  and  crop  of  the  female 
ferruginous.  The  colonists  call  this  species  (he  Emeu 
bird.     Found  about  Port  Jackson. 

See  Temminck,  Planches  Cdoriees;  VieiUot,  Orniiho^ 
logie  Elimentaire ;  Latham,  History  of  Birds;  Vigors 
and  Horsefield  in  Linnaan  Transactions,  \o\,  xv. 


MALWA. 


Name.  MALWA,  (Mdlawk,  or  M&lavi,)  one  of  the  Subah- 

ddris  or  Provinces  of  the  Moghul  Empire,  lying  between 
Ajnilr  and  Berar  one  way,  and  Allah-&b&d  and  Gujar&t 
the  other,  extends  from  21°  to  24°  North,  and  from  74° 
to  77°  East,  measuring  about  220  miles  from  North  to 
South,  and  1 50  miles  from  East  to  West.  In  modern 
times  the  Ncrbedd  (or  NarmadA)  has  been  considered 
as  its  Southern  boundary,  which  was  formerly  carried 
Ma!wa  beyond  that  river,  and  ill-determined.  To  the  North, 
Proper.  the  Makandrah  Hills  separate  it  from  Ajmlr.  The 
tract,  however,  to  which  the  name  of  M^lwd  properly 
belongs,  is  an  elevated  table-land  on  the  Northern  side 
of  the  Vind'hya  (Bind'h)  mountains,  which  descend 
abruptly  to  the  South,  but  very  gradually  to  the  North, 
East,  and  West.  This  country  is  for  the  most  part  un- 
dulating, but  occasionally  broken  by  low  ridges  and 
conical  hills  with  flat  summits.  Ttie  whole  is  well 
watered  by  a  great  number  of  streams,  most  of  which 
join  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  soil  Is  remark- 
able lor  its  fertility.  It  is  usually  a  loose,  black  loam, 
but  sometimes  more  compact  and  ferruginous.  Its  pro- 
duce is  similar  to  that  ot  other  parts  ot  Hindustan,  with 
the  exception  that  rice  and  indigo  are  little  cultivated. 


but  in  return  it  supplies  the  red  dyeing  material  extracted 
from  the  Morinda  citrifolia ;  (called  A '/  in  Hindi  and 
K6da-pillava  on  the  coast  of  Malabar ;)  it  has  the  finest 
grapes  in  India,  and  its  soil  and  climate  are  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  p<^py.  It  may  be 
justly  inferred  from  thence  that  the  heat  in  this  tract  is 
more  temperate  than  in  the  country  nearer  to  the  coast. 
The  year  in  central  Mdlwd,  as  in  other  parts  of  India, 
may  be  divided  ihto  three  seasons,  the  hot,  rainy,  and 
cold.  During  the  rains  which  fall  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber, the  thermometer  ranges  from  72°  to  77°  (Fahren- 
heit ;)  and  at  Mhdd  (in  22°  33'  29"  North  and  75°  50'  SO" 
East)  its  extremes  in  January  1821  were  61°  and  79°  ; 
but  in  the  same  month  of  the  preceding  year,  the  mer- 
cury once  sunk  four  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 
In  October  and  November  fevers  prevail ;  but  the  parch- 
ing winds  from  the  North -West  in  the  hot  season  are 
much  moderated  and  shortened  in  their  duration  by 
their  passage  across  the  hills  and  higher  levels.*     The 

*  Its  great  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  tea,  is  one  of  the 
inrincipal  causes  of  the  lower  temperature  of  this  tract.  A  coosider- 
able  portion  of  it  is  nearly  2000  feet  above  that  line,  and  Shiii-gar'h, 
the  highest  peak  iu  the  Mandd  hills,  has  an  eWvation  of  2628  fi*et. 
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ItALWA.  course  of  its  rivers  also  shows  that  it  is  a  very  elevated 
and  central  ridge  ;  for  the  Mahi  and  Chambal,  which 
rise  not  far  from  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Amj'hark,  (in  22*^  23*  24"  North  and  75*^  ISV  East,)  pour 
their  waters,  the  one  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and 
the  other  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  through  the  Ja- 
munk  and  Ganges,  and  thus  join  the  sea  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Peninsula.  Opium,  which  is  the  staple 
production  of  M&lwd,  is  made  a  fiscal  monopoly,  and  in 
1821  the  acknowledged  produce  was  1500  majts,  (about 
1000  cwt.)  about  as  much  again  having,  ns  is  supposed, 
been  smuggled.  In  1824,  the  whole  quantity  produced 
was  estimated  at  7200  mans,  (about  4500  cwt.)  It  is 
said  by  the  Chinese  to  contain  two-sevenths  more  of  pure 
opium  than  the  best  raised  in  other  parts  of  India. 
Tobacco,  though  not  largely  cultivated,  would  probably 
become  a  valuable  article  of  produce  ;  that  grown  about 
B'hils^  being  decidedly  of  the  very  best  quality.  The 
inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  Hindds ;  many  of  them 
of  debased  castes,  and  robbers  by  profession  ;  such  as 
the  B*hils,  B&ngris,  M6g'his,  Saudis,  Min&s,Gujars, and 
T'hags,  whose  numbers,  in  1820,  were  supposed  to  be 
not  less  than  90,000.  The  whole  is  now  subdivided  into 
the  following  petty  Principalities  : 

'  B&nsw&ra, 


kibdivi* 
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•a 
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^subdued  by  Sind'hik. 


isanswara,       i 

Barld  *  > tributary  to  the  British  Government. 

All  Mohan,   ] 
Ratldm,  ] 

Sita  m&6,  tributary  to  Slnd'hik. 
Siint'h,    J 
,  Jdbuwah,  tributary  to  Ildlkar. 

^  Kdtah,  subject  to  Great  Britain. 

Narwar, 

Chanderi, 

Rdt-gar'h, 

Bah&dur-pur, 

ShecS-pur, 

Rag'hii  gar'h, 

Narsing'h  gar'h,"! 

Khulijl-pdr.         ytributary  to  Sind'hik. 
^  IWj-gar'h,  J 

The  population,  in  1819,  was  about  98  persons  to 
every  square  mile,  and  five  inhabitants  to  every  house ; 
and  the  gross  revenue  was  about  1,22,800  rupees, 
(if  12,280.)  The  Raiigkl,  a  Dialect  of  Hindi,  is  the  cur- 
rent  Language,  but  Persian  and  Sanskrit  are  sometimes 
studied  by  persons  of  the  higher  classes.  Tlic  territories  to 
the  West,  and  several  of  those  to  the  East  of  the  Chambal, 
arc  under  the  direction  of  the  British  Resident  at  Inddr, 
who  adjusts  all  differences  arising  between  contiguous 
States,  gives  advice  as  to  the  management  of  their  re- 
venues,  and  exercises  such  control  as  is  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  peace.  The  Resident  at  B'hd- 
p41  has  similar  functions  to  perform  with  respect  to  the 
more  Eastern  States  comprehended  within  the  limits  of 
the  Sdbahdiiri  of  Mdlwa. 

Of  the   districts  and   territories   West  of  the   river 
Chambal,  the  most  remarkable  are.  I.  the  Northern  part 
of  Nim&r,  the  wide  valley  through  which  the  Nerbed4 
^^  flows. 

Igjy^i  w  Its  principal  town  is  M'hesur  or,  Mahi$hur  (Mah^s- 
wara  or  MahtJshdsura,)  in  22°  6'  North  and  75°  32'  on 
the  Northern,  or  right  bank,  of  the  Nerbedk,  there 
flowing  with  a  clear  and  rapid  stream  about  1500  feet 
in  width.     Two  wide  and  paved  streets  at  right  angles 
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to  each  other,  with  houses  built  of  wood  and  masonry,  MALWA. 
and  a  fort  at  its  Western  extremity,  constituted  the  whole  >«i^v-«^ 
of  the  town  in  1820.     The  fort  is  on  a  bank,  about 
100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the   river,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  one  of  the  flnest  quays,  approached 
by  spacious  flights  of  steps,  {^*hdtn,)  in  India.     The 
fort,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  h!\\k  Bdi, 
contains  her  Palace  and  several  Hindii  Temples,  still 
maintained  in  good  repair,  as  the  place  is  occupied  by 
one  of  her   family.     At  Mandl^sur,  (Mandaleswara,)  Mundleytir 
five  miles  higher  up,  the  river  is  fordable ;  and  at  the 
Island  of  Mund&td,  further  East,  there  is  a  rock  sacred  Mundaita. 
to  O'nkdr,  (Mah^  d^va,)  much  frequented  by  Hindd  de- 
votees who  wish  to  drown  themselves  in  the  holy  Nar- 
mad^.     Jam,  a  small  town  with  a  stone  fort,  igar*hly)  jaum 
in  22°  23'  North  and  75*»  49'  East,  is  occupied  by  British 
troops,  and  serves  as  a  depot  for  the  force  stationed  at 
M*hd<5.     It  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  steep,  narrow, 
zigzag  defile,  named  from  it  the  Jam  g'h  t,  the  crest  of 
which  is  is  23*28  feel  above  the  sea.     This  pass,  though 
scarcely  passable  by  wheeled  carriages,  is  the  most  direct 
route  from   M^lwa  to  the  Dek'hin,  and  consecjuently 
much  frequented  by  merchants,  on  whom  a  toll  is  levied 
by  the  Government  of  Mai  hdr  Hao  liolkar. 

The  Vind'hya  mountains,  here  broken  by  this  defile,  Bit.(  k  im 
form  one  of  the  most  extensive  chains  of  hills  in  India,  ^""^^>" 
as  the  ndges  which  bound  the  table-land  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  terminate  in  (ape  Comorin,  may  be  considered 
as  branches  of  them.  To  the  South  they  stretch  along 
the  valley  of  the  Ncrbedi,  and  form  the  Southern  de- 
clivity of  the  table-land  of  Malwd  Proper.  They  seldom 
rise  above  2000  feet,  and  their  highest  point  is,  as 
before  remarked,  Sh&iz  gar'h,  near  ^  andu. 

Mdndu,  in  22'' 23'  North  and  75°  20'  East,  and  1944  Matin... 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  wa<<  anciently  the  (  apital  «»•»'»'' 
of  the  Rajas  of  D'hdr.  and  allerwards  the  seat  of  the 
Khuliji  Sult&ns  of  Malwa,  a  Fat'hdn  dynasty,  who 
established  their  residence  there  in  the  beginning  of  the 
XVth  century.  It  was  ta'  en  by  Akbar  in  a.  d.  1561 ;  and 
is  described  by  his  Ve/ir,  Abii  'I  Fazl,  (Ayhi  Akberi,  ii. 
41.)  who  wrote  in  J.')^:^,  as  a  city  12  kon  (nearly  24 
miles)  in  circuit,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  minaret 
eight  stories  high.  It  hml  been  formerly  the  Capital  of 
the  Country,  and  contained,  among  other  ancient  monu- 
ments, the  Tombs  of  the  Khuliji  Kings ;  but  when  visited 
by  Sir  Tlionias  Roe,  in  16 1 5,  it  was  already  much  de- 
cayed though  occasionally  honoured  with  the  presence 
of  the  Grand  MoghuL  It  is  placed  on  the  fiat  summit 
of  a  hill,  which  appears  as  if  rent  trom  the  acljoining 
mountains  by  some  violent  shock.  Its  sides,  though 
steep  and  precipitous,  were  shaded  by  groves  of  trees, 
the  beauty  of  which  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  as  well  as  a  refreshing  and  richly  adorned 
cavern  in  one  of  its  declivities.  The  approach  is  by  a 
broad  causeway  from  the  North  crossing  the  deep  ravine 
by  which  the  hill  on  which  M&ndu  stands  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded. Three  massive  gateways  still  guard  this  nar- 
row road  by  which  alone  the  city  could  be  entered.  The 
vast  remains  of  splendid  buildings,  half  concealed  by 
a  forest,  remind  the  traveller  of  the  ruins  of  Gaur, 
the  ancient  Capital  of  Bengal ;  but  the  wild  and 
rugged  scenery  of  the  Vind'hyan  mountains,  is  far 
su|)erior  to  the  luxuriant  but  level  landscape  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  area  enclosed  by  the  walls 
of  Mandu  has  been  found  to  measure  28  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  12,654  statute  acres  in  extent.  The 
Palace  of  Biz  Baliadur,  on  an  eminence,  the  JelUs-kA- 
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MALWA.  raahall,  (Women's  Palace,)  between  two  spacious  tanks, 
''-■-v***^  the  Jama*  masjid,  or  Great  Mosque,  the  finest  specimen 
of  Afgh6nian  architecture  in  India,  and  the  Mausoleum 
of  Husein  Shdh,  built  of  white  marble  from  the  banks 
of  the  Nerbedli,  are  the  most  striking*  of  the  many  magu 
nificent  ruins  which  still  render  this  place  so  deserving 
of  notice.  "  On  the  brink  of  the  valley,"  says  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  {Central  India,  i.  80.)  **and  on  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  of  the  Vind'hya  mountains,  which  forms 
the  Southern  face  of  Mandd,  a  wall  of  considerable 
height  was  built,  which,  added  to  the  natural  strength 
of  the  ground,  made  it  unassailable  by  any  but  a  regular 
attack ;  and  this  advantage,  which  g^ve  security  to  pro- 
perty, combined  with  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  abundance 
of  water,  and  the  rich  nature  of  the  ground  that  was 
encircled  within  the  limits  of  the  new  Capital,  caused  it 
early  to  attain  a  state  of  great  prosperity."  This  wealthy 
metropolis,  which  in  the  days  of  Akbar  paid  only  a  reve- 
nue of  48,698  ddmSy  (^^143,)  had  become  merely  a  re- 
ilige  of  tigers,  and  scarcely  less  ferocious  B'hils,  till  the 
latter  were  expelled  by  the  British  troops,  and  in  1820  it 
was  occupied  by  a  few  harmless  Hindd  ascetics. 
Indore.  IndSr,  (apparently  from  Indiira,  a  rat,)  in  22°  42' 

North  and  75"  50'  East,  is  the  Capital  of  the  Mah6-r4jd 
Malh&r  Rdd  Hdlkar.     It  is  quite  a  modern  town,  and 
though  it  has  some  tolerable  streets,  with  brick  houses 
decently  constructed,  has  on  the  whole  an  irregular  and 
mean  appearance,  nor  does  it  contain  one  house  worth 
looking  at,  except  some  chetris  (pa\ilions)  in  the  suburbs, 
erected  by  members  of  the  R&j&'s  family.     The  imme- 
diate predecessors  of  the  reigning  Prince  were,  as  is 
well  known,  mere  soldiers,  who  preferred  a  camp  to  a 
palace,  and  were  solely  intent  on  fleecing  their  subjects, 
and  plundering  their  neighbours,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing their  army  and    extending    their  dominion. 
Placed  on  an  undulating,  well-wooded  plain,  with  lofly 
hills  in  the  distant  view,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  2000 
feet  above  the  sea,  this  city  possesses  the  advantages, 
rarely  found  united  in  India,  of  agreeable  scenery  and  a 
very  temperate  climate.     The  little  river  Katki,  which 
forms  a  junction  with  the  Siprd,  passes  near  the  town, 
which  has  long  been  a  place  of  considerable  commerce, 
and  the  centre  of  the  wholesale  trade  of  the  Province.   It 
suffered  much  in'  the  wars  between  Sind'hid  and  H(51- 
kar,  and  was  entirely  burnt  down  in  1801 ;  but  has  risen 
so  rapidly  from  its  ashes  since  the  pacification  of  1818, 
that  its  population,  which  was  then  only  10,000,  ex- 
ceeded 60,000  in  1820,  (Malcolm,  Cent  Ind,  ii.  380.) 
and  its  revenue  had  increased  fourfold. 

Hdlkar's  dominions  in  M&lw&  Proper  contained  in 
1820,  the  following  Perganahs  or  Districts. 

Villages.  Population. 

1 .  Mahid-ptir,  or  Mah^-pur ...  213  4 4, 10 1 

2.  Mdchil-ptir 56  22,162 

3.  R&i-pdr   21  6,488 

4.  D6-pAl-pdr 139  34,310 

5.  Zird-pijr 64  12,073 

6.  Hasil-pdr 17  2,538 

7.  Soneil 26  8,471 

8.  Sdweir 108  22,864 

9.  Sundarsl 11  5,416 

10.  B^tma 42  7,617 

11.  Inddr 185  41,461 

12.  Ka'hd .  .  22  6,618 

13.  Nandwdg 23  1,938 

14.  S6ndrd 8  5,133 

15.  B&n-piira 49  13,406 
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16.  Tardnah 141  26,171       \^Jm 

17.  Rdm-ipAra 364  73,489       '^"'v-- 

18.  N4r6yan-gar*h 49  12,577 

19.  Kdtkdt 12  4S« 

To  which  may  be  added,  the  jdi-<l&d,  or  jdrgir  of 
Ghafur  Khdn,  held  as  a  military  tenure  under  the  M&h4- 
rdjd  Hdlkar. 

Villages.      PopuIatipQ. 

1.  Jaiirah 150        20,210 

2.  Tdl   42        12,308 

3.  Sanjid 47  7,151 

4.  Mandkwal 85  9,116    ' 

5.  Barddah 22  6,048 

6.  Malhir-gdr'h 49         12,125 

The  most  considerable  places  are:  1.  M&hid-pdr,  orMahsid- 
Maht^d-pdr,  in  23''  29'  North  and  75""  46^  East,  is  a  smalt  P^' 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Siprd,  (or  Shuprd,)  at  a 
height  of  1600  feet  above  the  sea.     In  1820  it  bad  not 
more  than  1750  inhabitants,  and  the  revenue  of  the  whole 
District  amounted  to  1,39,340  rupees.  (£18,934.)     In 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,    a  decisive  victory  wa^ 
gained  by  the  Britbh  forces  over  Hdlkar's  army  on  the 
21st  of  December,  1817.     2.  Dfe-pdl-piir,  or  D6fJ-i)4l- I>eyp«il- 
piir,  (Deva-pdla-pura,)  in  22°  50'  North  and  75*^  35'  P<^- 
East,  had,  in  1820,  5175  inhabitants.     It  is  supplied 
with  water  by  a  large  tank,  and  the  District  subor^- 
nate  to  it  then  yielded  a  revenue  of  one  lak  of  rupees. 
(-^10,000.)     3.  Ildsil-pur,  on  the  Chambal,  in  22^  29^  Hasgfllpw 
North  and  75°  37' East,  had  only  about   1500  inha- 
bitants in  1820.     In  the  time  of  Akbar,  it  was  cele 
brated  for  its  vines,  betel-leaf,  (Piper  betle,)  and  cloth 
manufacture.  (Ay.  Akb,  ii.  40.)     It  was  then  in  the 
Sferk&r  of   Mandti.      4.  B6mpArah,  (B'h&n-pura,)  in  Bampoon 
24°  31'  North  and  75°  50'  East,  on  the  Champft,  1844 
feet  above  the  sea,  has  a  modern,  unfinished  Fort  and 
Palace  begun  by  Jeswant  Rd5  Hdlkar.    Its  population, 
in  1820,  was  estimated  at  20.000  persons.     5.  R&m-  R««F00c. 
pAr,  in  24°  27'  North  and  75°  32'  East,  at  an  elevation 
of  1360  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  large  walled  town  where 
the  H61kar  family  at  one  period  resided.     It  is  about  a 
mile  from  the  River  T^ldi,  and  is  at  a  small  distance 
South- West  of  a  celebrated  Temple  much  frequented  in 
Spring  by  HindA  pilgrims.     It  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
j^ir  of  Ghafiir  Khdn.     6.  Jadrah,  in  23°  38'  North  Jownh. 
and  75°  11'  East,  is  the  most  populous  district  belongf« 
ing  to  that  Chief.     Its  level  is  1437  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  in  1820  its  Capital  had  more  than  3500  inhabitants. 
7.  Tdl,  in  28°  40^  North  and  75°  26'  East,  is  the  next  IWL 
Perganah  in  extent  belonging  to  the  same  territoiy.  It 
yielded  a  revenue  of  5328  rupees  in  1820,  and  its  Chief, 
from  being  effectually  repressed  in  his  predatory  habits, 
had  become  a  promoter  of  trade  and  agriculture. 

Vjjatn,   or  more  properly  Ujjayan,  (Ujjayini,)  till  ^^^  *" 
lately  the  Capital  and  residence  of  the  Mahrattah  Chief  ^'"8«"»- 
Sind'hY^,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  renowned  cities 
in  Hindustdn.  Ujjain,  says  Abu  '1  Fazl,  (Ay.  AkbAl  40.) 
is  a  large  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Suprd,  (Shuprd,  or  Sipr&,) 
which  is  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Hind(is.     It 
was  then  the  Capital  of  a  District  (Serkar)  containing  10 
townships,    (mahalUy)   measuring  923,622    big'hahM, 
(110,834,640  square  feet,)  and  yielding  a  revenue  of 
4,38,27,960  cW7/M(i^l  28,905,)  and  feudal  tenures  (wiyitr- 
ghdl)  to  the  amount  of  281,816  ddms.  (£&27,)  The  city 
itself  paid  1,38,82,035  ddms,  (-^40,829,)  and  the  Serk&r 
furnished  3250  cavalry,  and  11,170  infantry.  (Ay,  Akb. 
ii.  221.)    It  is  called  Avanti  as  well  as  Ujjayini,  and  is 
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MALWA.  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Purdnas  and  other  ancient 
Hindu  writinjrs  as  the  Capital  of  a  powerful  State,  nor  can 
it  be  reasonably  doubted  that  it  is  the  Ozene  (*0J'/)v7)  of 
Ptolemy  (viii.  1.)  and  Arrian.  (in  Periplo  Mar.  Erythr.) 
It  is  considered  by  the  Hindus  as  on  their  first  meri- 
dian, and  due  North  of  Lanka,  an  imaginary  point  on 
the  Equator,  South-West  of  Ceylon,  (Sil&n,)  whence  they 
begin  to  reckon  the  degrees  of  longitude  East  and  West. 
The  spot  about  a  mile  North  of  the  present  site  of  Uj- 
jayin,  supposed  to  be  the  place  of  the  ancient  city,  the  seat 
of  power.  Arts,  and  Learning,  in  the  early  periods  of  In- 
dian History,  but  ruined  by  an  earthquake  about  the  time 
of  Vikramaditya,  (Bikrmdjit,)  just  before  the  commence- 
ment of  our  Era,  does  not  at  present  show  any  traces  of 
such  a  convulsion.  There  are,  however,  several  vestiges  of 
the  splendour  of  the  ancient  city,  such  as  porticoes,  gal- 
leries, chambers,  and  passages,  some  of  which  are  now 
subterranean  and  richly  sculptured.  The  modern  town, 
which  has  an  oblong  form,  was  formerly  closely  inhabited, 
but  the  establishment  of  the  Courts  of  Sind'hi^  and 
H61kar  at  Gwaliy&r  and  Inddr,  has  drawn  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ujjain  to  those  places.  Few  of  the 
houses  have  more  than  two  stories ;  but  the  wooden 
fronts  of  some  are  cumbrously  carved,  and  their  tiled 
and  sloping  roofs  are  unusual  appendages  in  India. 
There  are  several  fine  pagodas,  particularly  one  dedicated 
to  the  ruthless  K&li,  with  a  spacious  portico  near  a  wide 
sheet  of  water.  But  the  Tombs,  pavilions,  (chetrU,) 
Temples,  quays  with  vast  flights  of  steps,  (g'kdis,)  and 
Mohammedan  kubbahs,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sipr&, 
in  the  midst  of  the  gardens  by  which  they  are  half 
concealed,  form  the  most  striking  scene  which  Ujjain 
presents.  Some  of  the  scidptures  are  superior  in  ex- 
ecution to  those  of  the  modem  Hindus  elsewhere  ;  but 
the  ancient  gateway  called  ChaAbis  Darw&zah,  (twenty- 
four  gate,)  believed  to  be  coeval  with  Vikramdditya, 
differs  little  from  similar  buildings  of  the  present  day.  The 
Observatory  of  Rdj4  Jay  Sing*h,  on  the  South-Westcm 
tide  of  the  town,  has  now  fallen  into  decay,  and  was 
originally  fer  inferior  to  those  which  he  erected  at  Dihll 
and  Bcn&res.  (As.  Res.  v.  190.  PhU,  Trans.  Ixvii.) 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  UjjaTn  are  Mohammedans, 
and  it  is  a  favourite  abode  of  the  Sect  called  Bdhrah, 
a  branch  of  Im&miliyahs  or  Shi'ahs,  who  consider  'All 
and  the  twelve  Im&ms  as  the  legitimate  successors  of 
Mohanamed.  (As.  Res.  vii.  336.)  They  are  traders  by 
profession,  sometimes  acting  as  wholesale  dealers,  though 
ifavclling  as  pedlars.  Tlicy  are  celebrated  for  their 
honesty,  industry,  and  cleanliness,  form  a  distinct  colony 
wherever  they  are  settled,  and  pay  an  almost  implicit 
obedience  to  their  Mulld,  or  spiritual  director.  At 
Ujjain  they  had,  in  1820,  1200  families,  or  about  5400 
souls,  occupying  four  mahalls,  or  wards,  separated  by 
strong  gates  fi-om  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  authority 
of  their  Mulld  extended  Southward  as  far  as  Aurang- 
&b&i ;  and  he  received  his  appointment  from  the  supreme 
Mulld  eaUblished  at  Surat.  He  estimated  the  number 
within  his  own  jurisdiction  at  45,000  souls.  (Malcolm, 
Central  Indrii.  112.) 

The  dominions  of  the  Mahrattd  Chief,  DaAlet  Rdd 
Sind'hTd,  are  so  intermingled  with  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours, that  it  is  difficult  to  find  or  give  an  enumeration 
of  them.  His  largest  Districts  in  or  adjoining  to  Mdlwa 
are  these : 


1.  Chand^ri,  (or  Chandari,)  a  Serkdr  in  the  time  of  MALWA. 
Akbar,  {Ay.  Akb.  ii.  223.)  containing  61  mahalh,  raea-  ^^— •^^•■i-^ 
suring  554,277  bi^hahs  17  biswahs,  and  producing  a  Chenderee. 
revenue  of  3,10,37,783   dams,  and  si/yur-ghdl  (feudal 
tenures)  26,931  ddms.   The  District  then  furnished  5970 
horse,    60,685    foot    soldiers,    and   90   elephants.      It 
now  measures  about  90  miles  from  East  to  West,  and 
70  from  North  to  South.     It  is  traversed  by  the  Sind 
and  the   Betwd,   and  has  the  following  considerable 
towns :  1.  Chandari,  or  Chendari,  in  24°  32'  North  and  Chandeiee 
78°  10'  East,  a  strong  hill-fort  with  an  extensive  pettaht  '^^'^ 
already,  in  1820,  rapidly  falling  into  decay.   2.  Rag*h&-  Rughoo- 
gdr'h,  in  24°  27'  North  and  77°  14'  East,  is  the  chief  ghur. 
town  in  Kaichi-w&r&,  one  of  the  three  large   Districts  Kychee-* 
into  which  Mdlwi  Proper  is  di\'ided  by  the  Hindus.  ""^^ 
Its  name  is  derived  from  a  Rdj-put  Tribe,  who  were  its 
ancient  inhabitants.     It  seems  now  to  be  held  as  a  fief 
under  Sind'hi^.     3.  Rdt'h-gar'h,  in  23°  47'  North  and  Ra*ghur. 
78°  33'  East,  is  the  chief  town  of  another  Perganah^ 
firom  which  it  takes  its  name.     That  District  is  a  hilly 
tract,  separating  M&lw&  firom  Gujarat,  and  occupied  l^ 
many  petty  States,  such  as  Jabai,  A'li,  Bilbr^  Jdbat, 
&c.,  most  of  which  pay  tribute  to  Sind*h]L&.     The  hills 
are  also  in  many   places  inhabited  by  communities  of 
B'hills,  now  for  the  most  part  quiet  occupants  of  their  own  Bheeli. 
districts.     They  rarely  possess  towns  or  villages,  and 
lead  a  pastoral  life  in  their  hills  and  valleys,  of  which 
the  latter  are  well-watered  and  fertile.     These  hills  run 
in  almost  parallel  chains  nearly  due  North  and  East,  and 
form  a  gradual  descent  firom  the  high-lands  of  Malwa  to 
the  low-lands  towards   the   sea.     Iron-ore  is  found  in 
abundance,  and  the  forests  contain  various  kinds  of  use- 
ful and   ornamental  timber.     4.  I'sd-gar'h,  in  24°  50'  Eesaughar. 
North  and  77°  55'  East,  another  strong  Fort  protecting 
the  adjoining  pettah  or  town,  is  the  Capital  of  a  Per  gar 
nak^  or  District,  belonging  to  Sind'hTI^  near  the  North- 
western extremity  of  Mdlwtt.     5.  ^fandisfir,  in  24°  6'  Mundissor, 
North  and  75°  8' East,  is  a  considerable  town,  protected  orMundet- 
by  a  Fort  nearly  120  yards  square,  1452  feet  above  the  ■^'' 
level  of  the  sea.   In  1820  it  contained  about  3000  houses, 
but  was  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  is  remarkable  as  the 
place  where  the  Treaty  between  the  British  Government 
and  Hdlkar  was  signed  in  1818.     It  is  probably  the 
Merusur  of  the  Ayin  Akberl.  (ii.  223.)     6.  B'hilsi,  in  Bilsah. 
23°  83'  North  and  77°  55'  East,  is  a  walled  town,  which, 
in  1820,  contained  5000  houses,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  tobacco.     In  1817  its  revenues  were 
rented  for  40,000  rupees,  (£4000,)  and  in   1821  they 
produced  2,50,000.  (£25,000.) 

This  part  of  Hindustdn  has  been  exposed  to  such  a 
series  of  devastations  and  misrule  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries, that  it  is  difficult  now  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
many  towns  and  some  of  the  larger  subdivisions  assigned 
to  Mdlwa  in  the  Register  made  by  order  of  Akbar ; 
but,  as  Indian  towns  have  frequently  more  names  than 
one,  inquiries  on  the  spot  would  perhaps  clear  away 
many  of  these  difficulties.  As  the  ancient  and  local 
History  of  this  Province  necessarily  forms  a  part  of  that 
of  Rdjpdt&nah,  or  the  R&j-put  territory,  it  need  not  be 
notk^ed  here.  The  most  recent  changes  which  it  has 
experienced  have  been  already  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Mahoatta. 

See  the  authorities  there  cited,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
Central  India,  Lond.  1823,  2  vols.  8vo. 
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MAMBLING,  perhaps  mumbling,  q.  v. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  allow  lukewarmnesse  in  the  matters  of  God ; 
a  disposition  which  the  Almif^hty  prufesseth  so  much  to  hate,  that 
he  could  rather  be  content  tlie  angell  of  the  church  of  Laodicea 
should  be  quite  cold,  than  in  >>uch  a  mambling  of  profeskion. 
Hall.  fVarke$f  vol.  iii.  book  ii.  sec.  2.  fol.  31.  Chrishan  Modera' 
turn. 

MAMILLARIA,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class 
Icosandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Cadi. 
Generic  character :  calyx  superior,  coloured,  ten  to 
twelve  cleft,  segments  imbricated,  expanded  above,  be- 
low coalescing  into  a  tube,  the  interior  segments  petal- 
like ;  stigma  slightly  seven-cleft,  radiated. 

The  species  of  this  genus  (divided  from  CacUis,  from 
which  it  differs  in  its  habit  of  inflorescence)  are  na- 
tives of  the  Southern  hemisphere.  They  are  of  a  glo- 
bular form,  similar  to  the  Melon  Thistle,  and  are  co- 
vered with  conical  mamills ;  from  between  these  the 
flowers  are  produced. 

MAMMA.  Without  doubt  (says  Skinner)  the  word 
is  formed  by  Nature  herself,  since  all  infants  of  all  nations 
begin  to  speak  with  this  word,  as  the  most  easy  of  pro- 
nunciation ;  being,  in  fact,  formed  solely  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  lips. 

PleasM  Cupid  heard,  and  chcck'd  his  mother's  pride, 
*'  And  who  8  blind  now,  matnmaf**  the  urchin  cried, 
"  *Tis  Cloe's  ej'e,  and  cheek,  and  lip,  and  breast : 
Friend  Howard's  gi*nius  fancied  all  the  rest" 

Prior.     PenuM  Mistaken, 

"  Though  none,"  said  he,  shall  yet  be  nam*d, 

I  know  the  felon  well  enough ; 
But  be  she  not  mamma f  condemned 

'Without  a  fair  and  legal  proof. 

Id.     The  Dave. 

MAM  ME  A,  in  Botany  y  a  genus  of  the  class  Poly  an- 
dritty  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Guttifene.  Ge- 
neric character  :  calyx  two-leaved ;  corolla,  petals  four; 
berry  large,  /our-seeded. 

Two  species,  M.  Americana,  and  M.  hiimilis.  The 
former  produces  a  large,  grateful  fruit,  called  the  Mam- 
mae Apple. 

MA'MMERING,")      The  Commentators  on  Shak- 

Ma'mory.  J  speare  say, 

To  hesitate,  to  stand  in  suspense.  Mr.  Steevens  pro- 
duces the  instance  of  mamorie, 

I 

And  for  none  other  cause  veraily,  but  for  his  sounde  and  con- 
staunt  profession,  by  y*  which  whan  the  pec^le  wer  in  a  wauering 
and  mammering  what  he  was,  Peter  being  as  the  voice  of  al  the 
Apostles  together,  pronounced  the  s&tece,  uiat  Jesus  was  the  Sonne 
of  the  lining  God.  Udall.    Luke,  ch.  vi 

She  stode  still  in  a  doubte  5c  in  a  mameryng  which  way  she 
might  take,  and  fayne  woulde  take  the  best. 

Str  Thimat  More.      fVorket,  fol.  760.     The  Confutation  of  Frere 
Barnes  Church. 

Thys  deuiae  though  it  might  seruc  in  England  myghte  not  haue 
lerued  well  in  manye  places  of  Almayne  that  are  peruerted  synce, 
not  euen  while  y*  matter  was  in  a  mamering  before  the  change  was 
made.  Id.     i6.  fol.  911.     The  Apology,  q\i.  itm, 

'  I  wonder  in  my  soide 

What  you  would  aske  me,  that  I  shoidd  deny, 

Or  stand  so  mamWing  on  ? 

Shakspeare.     Othello,  fol.  323. 

My  quill  remained  (as  men  say)  in  a  mamorte,  quivering  in  my 
quaking  fingers,  before  I  durst  x'Tesume  to  publishie  these  my  fan- 
tasies. 

Henry  fVotton.     A  Courtlie   Controvenie  of  Cupid*s  Cav/cfi,  Sjfc. 
4to.  1578.     To  the  Reader. 

MAMMET.     See  Mawmet. 

MA'MMOCK,  v.\       Skinner    derives     from    the 
Ma'mmock,  n.       J  Welsh. 


To  mammock  (says  Steevens)  is  to  cat  in  pieces,  or     MAI 
to  tear.  MOC 

Whan  mamockes  was  your  meate  "m Ai! 

With  mould  bread  to  eat  ^^^^ 

Ye  woukl  none  other  geate. 

Skelton.     The  Boke  of  Colin  Cloul. 

Hc€  did  so  set  his  teeth,  and  teare  it.    Oh,  I  warrant  how  he 
mammoekt  it.  Shakspeare,     Coriolanus,  fol.  4. 

And  by  the  hopeful  hand  of  brave  Black  Edward  wan 
Proud  Poictiers,  where  King  John  he  valiantly  subdu'd^ 
The  miserable  French  and  there  in  nminmocs  hew'd. 

Drayton.    Poly^Ukion,  song  17. 

MA'MMON,  n.l      See  the   Quotation  from  Tin- 
Ma'mmonist.      J  dall. 

And  of  nuxmrnonaet  money  mad  h^m  many  fiendes. 

Piers  Plouhman,     Fision,  p.  170. 

Mammon  is  riches  or  aboundance  of  goods. 

Tyndalt.     Worket,  fol.  233.     Expoticion  vpon  Maithett,  ch.  vi. 

When  Pd  arrive  the  very  top  of  all, 
That  the  mistaken  mamrnonists  miscall, 
And  think  their  chiefest  blessings,  weaith  and  wit. 
Brome.    A  Paraphrase  upon  the  First  Chapter  of  Ecciesiasiet, 

Tlie  great  mammomist  would  say,  he  is  rich  that  can  maintain  an 
army.  Ha/l.     The  Righteous  Mammon. 

Mammon  occurs  four  times  in  the  New  Testament, 

ov  hvva<r$€  Ocip  hovkeveiv  Kai  Mafifiwva.  (^Mott.  vi.  24.) 
similarly  in  Luke  xvi.  13. ;  and  twice  again  in  the 
same  chapter  of  the  last-named  Evangelist,  who  writes 
it  MafjLWva.      Tlof^irare  lavTo7^  <pi\ov9  tK  rov  Ma^ivva  rnt 

ahtKi*a'9,  (9.)  and  cV  rtf  ahiKw  Ma^upa.  (11.)  In  each 
of  these  places  the  word  has  the  same  meaning.  Riches  ; 
and  so  it  is  used  in  passages  which  the  Commentators 
have  noticed  in  the  Targums.  Mammon  is  Syriac, 
and  therefore  Punic,  as  Auguslin  has  remarked  in  his 
XXXIV  Sermon,  de  Verbis  Domini,  cap.  2. ;  and  ag^n 
in  the  Treatise  de  Sermone  Domini  in  monte,  ii.  14. 
The  Hebrew  root  fCK  conjidere,  has  been  assigned  as 
the  source,  and  Mammon  has  been  considered  a  corrup- 
tion of  |.iiDtop  thesaurus.  A  reference  also  has  been 
made  by  Waser  to  TertuUian,  which  we  are  unable  to 
verify,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Egyptians  worshipped 
the  God  of  riches  under  the  title  Mammon.  On  the 
contrary,  in  a  long  passage  in  the  Tract  Advenus 
Marcionem,  iv.  33.  TertuUian  repeatedly  expresses  him- 
self, Mammtma  de  nummo  dictum,  as  it  is  commonly 
received  without  any  personification. 

Spenser  has  personified  Mammon  in  his  noblest  man- 
ner. Few  portions  of  the  Faerie  Queene  are  more 
finely  conceived  and  executed  than  the  whole  adven- 
ture of  Sir  Guyon  amid  the  secret  treasures  of  the 
"  God  of  the  World  and  Worldlings."  (book  U. 
canto  7.) 

Goth,  manna ;  A.  S.  man,  mon  ; 
D.  Ger.  and  Sw.  man.  In  the 
A.  S.  also  mmg ;  firom  the  Goth, 
and  A.  S.  mag-an,  to  be  able  or 
strong.  Mag-en,  dropping  the 
termination,  leaves  miBg;  mmg-en^ 
m^egn^  man,  (by  the  mere  change 
L  of  «p  into  a,)  gives  man.  And 
^  Wachter  observes,  that  the  name 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  all  Etymolo- 
gists, derived  from  the  powers  or 
faculties  of  body  and  of  mind  with, 
which  man  has  been  furnished  by 
Nature  above  all  other  animals; 
although,  he  adds,  a  dispute  may 
arise  concerning  the  specific  source. 


MAN,  71. 
Man,  v. 
Ma'nable, 
Ma'nful, 
Ma'nfully, 
Ma'nfulnbss, 
Ma'nhood, 
Ma'nkind,  adj. 

Ma'nKIND,  71. 

Ma'nless, 

Ma'nlike, 

Ma'nly, 

Ma'nliness, 

Ma'nling, 

Ma'nnicken, 

Ma'nnish. 


MAN. 


729 


MAN.     The  Lat.  vir  has  its  application  for  a  similar  reason. 

See  Virile. 

Man  is  in  common  speech  opposed,  by  sex,  to  wo- 
man ;  by  age,  to  boy ;  by  kind,  to  beast. 

ManabU,  equivalent  to  the  Lat.  viripoiens. 

Manly,  or  manlike;  like  a  Man,  becoming,  fitting 
or  suiting  a  Man  ;  that  is,  strong,  robust,  fearless  ;  with 
the  courage,  fortitude,  dignity,  of,  or  belonging  to,  Man. 

Man  is  used  alone  for  manservant. 

Man  is  used  in  Composition ;  manquelUr,  a  killer, 
slayer,  slaughterer,  &c. 

Mankind,  the  kind  o^  Man,  is  used  in  old  writers  as 
opposed  to  woman-kind ;  and  to  denote  qualities  oppo- 
site to  feminine. 

Mannish ;  human,  proper  to  the  human  kind ;  op- 
posed to  womanish,  or  feminine,  and  when  applied  to 
woman,  not  proper  to  woman,  unbecoming  her  sex. 

^is  men  wende  aboute  wyde,  &  mon  founde  heo  noo, 
Bute  faire  contre  &  wylde  bestes  mony  on. 

R.  Olouenterj  p.  14. 

Wen  je  habbe^  forme  of  m«f,  beth  men  on  alle  wise, 
And  turneb  tout  hood  to  menhede, 

^  *  Id,  p.  101. 

Slou  to  fyjte,  &  quick  to  fie,  h.  ^at  n^s  non  mamAede. 

Id,  p.  455. 

Vor  what  he  a]?  maml^che  bygonne,  he  yt  a^  bylcuede 
tVommanlychey  as  vor  deiaute  of  wtt  of  hVs  heuede. 

Id,  p.  457. 

And  so  gret  mamquafjn,  }ai  mony  on  vnburyed  lay. 

Id.  p.  416. 


Muche  was  yt  mantlap^  )rat  ]«re  was  )rdo. 


Jd.  p.  394. 


With  oute  bitter  wonde 


W  oute  mercement  o^  mamtaugh, 

Piert  Piouhman,     Fuion,  p.  73. 

At  ^at  t^e  wele  inouh  ^e  Frankis  man/y  sped. 

R.  Bmime,  1^197. 

&  now  er  b'tse  bot  mantbondy  rascaile  of  refoos. 

Id.  p.  115. 

But  mannet  sone  hath  not  rhere  he  schall  reste  his  hed. 

fViciif.    Maiihew,  ch.  viii. 

But  the  Sonne  of  mam  hathe  not  where  on  io  rest  his  heed. 

Bib/e,  Anno  Ibbl, 

Matbeu  is  understondun  bi  man,  hi  he  dwellith  principali  about 
ae  manAeed  of  Crist.  IVicil/.     Prohgue  to  Matthew. 

And  mankymdt  that  was  slayn  bi  fbure  deethis,  should  be  <{uik- 
ned  bi  the  piechyog  of  them.  Id.    m, 

Walke  ghe  and  stondo  ghe  in  the  feith,  do  ehe  manR,  and  be  ghe 
oumfortid  in  the  Lord.  Id,    1  iorinthianMy  ch.  XTi. 

But  whanne  the  benygnyte  and  the  man  heed  of  oure  Sau^ur  God 
%ppeaTed.  Id.     7\tutf  ch.  iii. 

After  that  the  kindnes  ft  loue  of  our  Sauiour  God  to  matnporde 
appeared.  Bibie,Antto  1551. 

But  sente  a  mtmquelier  and  commaundide  that  Jones  heed  were 
brought  in  a  disch.  IViclif.    Ahrh,  ch.  i^ 

He  was  a  mantieer  fro  the  begynnyng. 

Id.    John,  ch.  Tiii. 

And  he  delyiierede  to  hem  hym  that  for  mans/egnge  &  sedidoon 
was  sent  into  pnitoun,  whom  thei  axiden. 

Id.     Luke,  ch.  xxiii. 

In  goodnesH  of  gentil  manftch  speech,  in  wit,  and  in  good  reason 
of  sentence,  he  puMeth  al  otlier  makers. 

Chaucer.     The  Testament  of  Loue ^  p  511. 

Victor}',  courage,  force,  and  hardinesse, 
Good  auenture  and  famous  man/ineue. 

A  BaUad.     Imputed  to  Chaueer. 

Ne  great  emprises  for  to  take  in  hand, 
Shelling  of  blood,  ne  manfull  hardinesse. 
Chaucer,     Vu  Comp/ami  of  tht  Blaok  Knight ,  p.  342, 
VOL.  XXIV. 


The  proTerbe  sayelh,  *•*  for  to  don  sinne  is  mannish,  but  certes  for 
to  persevere  long  in  sinne  is  worke  of  the  diveL" 

Chaucer.     The  Tate  of  Meiibeus,  p.  112. 

Fy  mannish,  fy  ;  O  nay  by  Go<l  I  lie  ; 
Fy  fendliche  spirit,  for  I  dare  well  telle. 
Though  thou  here  walke,  thy  spirit  is  in  helle. 

Id.     The  Man  ofLawet  Tate,  v.  5202. 

Of  this  cursed  sinne  of  ire  cometh  eke  manslaughter.  And  un- 
derstoudeth  wel  that  homicide  (that  is  manslaughter)  is  in  divets 
wise.  Id.     The  Persones  TatCj  p.  157. 

But  yet  it  was  a  figure 

Most  liche  to  mannisshe  creature. 

Oower.     Conf.  Am.  book  vi.  p.  195. 

This  Elda  truste  in  speciall 

Upon  a  knight  whom  from  childhode 

He  had  Tp<&awe  into  manhode. 

Id.    lb.  book  il  p.  50. 

He  woll  no  manhode  understonde, 
For  euer  be  hath  drede  ypon  honde. 

Id.     &.  book  It.  p.  97. 

To  till  the  londes,  and  sette  the  vines, 
Wherof  the  come  and  the  wynes 
Ben  sustenance  to  mankgnde. 

Id.    lb.  book  iv.  p.  1 13. 

The  French  have  a  great  host  in  Piedmont,  and  have  won  divers 
cities,  towns,  and  castles,  and  have  well  manned  them. 

Atcham.     Letter  to  College  PHends,  1551. 

Then  Lisias  seinM  the  discomfortynse  of  hys  men,  and  the  man^ 
Ignes  of  the  Jewes,  howe  they  were  leadye,  either  to  lyue  or  to  dye 
like  men.    He  went  into  Antioche  and  chose  oute  wten  of  warre. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.     Maccabees,  ch.  iv. 

But  like  holy  spiritual  fathers  borne  againe  of  God  and  the  spi- 
rite,  they  resyst  manfully  first  and  a  great  while. 
Sir  Thomas  More.     fVorhes,  foL  557.    The  Second  Part  of  the  Com* 
futation  of  Tyndatl. 

Daniell,  then  Byshoppe  of  Wynchestre,  sent  this  Wenefride  to 
Rome  witii  his  letters  of  commendacio  for  his  manfulnette  ther 
shewed.  Bale.    Emglith  Fotaries,  part  i.  p.  57.  col.  1. 

Here  are  shewed  iL  maners  of  m/lqmelting,  one  done  wyllingly  and 
of  set  purpose,  the  other  vnwyliingly. — For  euen  he  that  killeth  with 
y*  hand  may  before  God  be  no  manqueltar. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.     Deuteronomy,  ch.  xiz.  note. 

Vnderstandynge  this,  how  that  the  law  is  not  geuen  vnto  a  righ- 
teous man,  but  vnto  the  vnrighteous  and  disobedient,  &c. ;  to  them 
that  defyie  themseluas  with  mankynde,  to  men'Stealers,  to  lyars, 
&C.  Id.     1  Ttmothy,  ch.  L 

Notwithstandyng,  the  midw^es  feared  God  and  dyd  not  as  the 
Kyng  of  Egipte  commaunded  them  :  but  saued  the  mm^hildren. 

Id.    Exodus,  ch.  i. 

Is  it  a  tyme  to  receaue  siluer,  and  to  receaue  garments,  oliue 
trees,  vineyards,  oxen,  shepe,  men-teruants,  and  mavde-seruanls  ? 

Id.     lb.  ch.  V. 

And  CliflTord,  whom  no  danger  yet  could  dare : 
The  walls  of  York  first  having  throughly  manned. 
There  plac'd  the  king. 

Drayton.     Th*  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret. 

My  ships  ride  in  the  bay 

Ready  to  disembogue,  tack'led,  and  manned 
Even  to  my  wishes. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Knight  of  Malta,  act  i.  le.  1. 

Otr.  Thafs  woman's  ripe  age  ;  as  full  as  thou  art 
At  one  and  twenty  :  she's  manable,  is  she  not  ? 

Id.     The  Maid  of  the  Mill,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

She's  as  much  too  manish,  as  he  too  womanish. 

Id.     Love's  Cure,  act  ii.  sc  1 . 

But  alas ;  the  painted  faces,  and  manishnesse,  and  monstrous  dis- 
guisednese  of  one  sex. 

Hal/.     lVorh9,  vol  i  part  il  fol.  419.     The  Impress  of  God. 

— — —  My  friends, 
The  boy  hath  taught  vs  manly  duties :  Let  vs 
Fiude  out  the  prettiest  dasied-plot  we  can, 
And  make  him  with  otur  pickes  and  partisans 
A  grave.  Shnktpeare.     CywsbeHne,  fol.  390. 
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_'i  fair  »  an  tke  w'jAI  accord 
Mtdim.    PkrmMte  LMi.hotk 


L471. 


vntmf  m  AnfRMAoi  iHn  taXUA  bn  hit  « 

bOmtm^Wu  f^mti)  tad  Qiwmaij  tnA  jfltiqTdtj,  had  de- 

tip'diumfbrmHecfctnToriSiiate;  nd  iniltd  Mm  to  d»  place, 

WMdb  lit  mudwtly  fpyad  dt  aad  «faif  if 

~  DitemftrieM,  foL  129. 


Bat  to  ntttmfoflMewnoaSMy^AaAw  left  aaAoRd  at  Colas: 
Ami  tboD»,  ao  Sit  "WtSlttr  vaa  wont  pnltflf  to  tajr,  thty  were 
mtddenlf  dmta  mnj  with  HjuibSy  lor  it  was  no  mcve  htd  a  rtzata.- 
«re  of  6n  Uwtt,  wow^m,  — d  MUt  mftm  thorn  by  the  Jaypgr  of  the 


,  aa  thejcut 


wind  in  the  nif^iit  tinw,  that  did  put 
tfactf  caWca,  and  left  thar  andion  in  the 

Boom,     ffVrit,  voLii.  p,  311.     0/ m  War  wiik  Spmim. 

Ddidoos  ojiDph,  lofvoae  there  were 

No  honour,  or  trwii. 
Yet  mam/imeu  would  tcom  to  wear 
ittiAeapoit 


I  luTd  a  man,  whoie  death  I  much  repent, 
Bat  3«t  I  flew  hia  iiMD0ifly  m  fight, 
Wfithipat  Cdae  vantafe,  or  heae  treaeheij. 

ShJhpenre,    Tw  GtmUemmm  of  fermoj  fid.  92L 

Auk    What's  the  oMtter,  sr  ? 

Imam.  lie  t«U  thee:  Liie  and  death !  lamadiOB'd 

That  thott  haat  power  to  shake  mm  irmfagrf  thai, 

Jd.    Lear,UL2». 


Bifr.  Be  so,  and  no  noie,  too  mm 

FiHcker,     The  Ctultm  oftht  Camming  act  hr.  se.  L 

O  jou,  whose  minds  are  j^ood, 


And  have  not  (ose^d  all  mtmkimd,  fxam  rem 
That  yH  have  so  much  slock  of  veitae  left, 
To  pittie  guiltie  &.atei^  when  they  ass  wrslehed : 
Lend  your  soft  eases  to  heare,  and  eyes  to  weepe, 
Deeds  done  \fy  men,  be}'ond  the  acts  of  furies. 

Ben  Jonmm,    SefamUy  foL  381. 

€foin>«  8e^  te^  'tis  as  't shenld  he,  aiewomsn  grown  so  wnmkimdf 
If  list  ther  be  wooing  ? 

Ueatmumi  and  Fletcher.     The  fVcman  Hater,  act  iiL  8&  2. 

Thom.  What's  the  matter  P 

Whither  go  all  thete  men^mendertf  these  phynciani. 
JtL     3ton9ieur  Thomas,  act  iL  fc.  1. 

Cahi  (enrioos  of  the  acceptation  of  his  brother'i  prayer  and  sacri- 
fice) slew  him,  making  himielf  the  first  nuaulayer,  and  his  brother 
the  firvt  martyr. 

Bale0h,    Hiitorp  of  the  fVoHd,  book  i.  ch.  ▼.  sect  1.  fol  42. 

Invtant  prepare  me,  on  the  neighbouring  strand, 
With  twenty  chosen  mates  a  vessel  manned. 

Pope.     Homer,     Odjfuetf,  book  iv. 

Present  order  was  given  for  the  victualling  and  manning  of  ten 
Aipi  to  bs  sent  him. 

Oid^$.    lA/e  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  p.  93. 
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Sm^     Ike  Birtk  of  Mamlg  rtrime. 
ftdl  aaanr  vcaaek  swam*d» 


Fsraenl 
WeflaM 


Weiiefai^tofcnowthehtiastjlyaifirf^atep  by  step,  first  in 
file  ptodudiwi  «f  the  snasiaHie  cIbbcsAi;  not  of  vegetable,  and 
flic«iofa«asalttfe,taiwecMKtethei  liinii  ii  of  the  creation, 
sioa  endned  with  rsaasM  nad  ■deBeel. 

#r«r;fa^T«Liv.pL4.     <y  lAe  OrmiMn  o/lfan,  disc  1. 
In  gjaimgChleers  sisa  fiir  tMteaad 
Are  die  eroes  sfdeBdoon  oCthe  ts^ 
Distant  £ey  stnke,  inclMsndy  gagr. 
To  the  near  view  no  ideasne  e^mam 

7, 1736. 


Or  bnach  new-minted  fadiinnt  fzcdi  fiom  France. 

Wkrimu    Faakiam,  a  Satire. 

And  Idss'd  her  flioaghtless  bsAxs  with  many  a  tear^ 
And  clasp*d  them  dose,  ia  aanov  donbty  dear; 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  shove  to  lend  idici; 
In  an  the  silent  awa&iest  of  gnet 

GaUmmhk.     The  Daerted  FUlage. 

Dedare,  vrise  Angnr,  if  the  Gods  decree 
The  same  perdition  shall  be  hnri'd  on  m^ 
Which  faafd  Aloeos*  impieas  sees  bcM, 
When  skin  by  Phoebus,  and  coodemn'd  to  heD. 
Meantime  escape,  or  mamfuljf  withstand, 
Vain  Seer,  the  fury  of  thn  vengeful  hand. 
Fawhee.     Jrgonautictu.    AfoUmmimg  Rkodimt,  book  iL  L  61 1. 

Boused  by  war's  alarms 
Forfii  rusVd  the  madding  mtammkiM  to  arms. 

Beaitie.    BatUeoftkePifmde^amd  Chnsm 

Dampier  and  other  visitors  of  baibarous  nations  have  assozed  us 
fiiatfiirf^  never  met  with  any  ssan  wfr  ri. 

Jfied/e.     The  Udad,  hook  x. 

Tfatton,  who  probably  from  ha  afteled  Sfleen,  more  than  any  in- 
veterate malice,  was  denominated  fiie  man  ku^,  mihini  rd  Akihi- 
ades  with  great  (badness. 
Hume.    Enpary  eomceming  Moral*,  toL  iL  part  L  see.  5.  p.  263. 

[Evelyn]  objects  to  the  absurdity  of  representing  Adam  and  Eve 
iritn  navels,  and  a  fountain  with  carved  nnagery  m  Paradise — the 
latter  remark  u  just ;  the  former  is  only  wonrthy  of  a  critical  vmbi- 
midwif^. 

Walpoie.    Anecdote*  of  Paintmg,  ToL  L  p.  84.  note. 

MStmtkmghier  is  therefore  thns  defined,  the  unlawful  killing  of 
anofiier  without  malice  either  express  or  implied :  wlndi  may  be 
either  voluntarily,  upon  a  sudden  heat,  or  invehiataaly,  but  in  the 
comnriision  of  some  unlawful  act. 

Blackatone.     Commenlarin,  book  iv.  ch.  xiv. 


ISLE    OF   MAN. 


Man,  the  Isle  of,  is  truly  described  by  Ctesar,  (rfc 
BflL  Oall.  V.  13.)  as  lying  about  midway  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  Caesar  calls  it  Mwta,  Ptolemy  Mo- 
nica, which  Gough  (Camden's  Britannia,  iiL  697.) 
conjectures  to  be  Mon-eitha,  or  Further  Mona^  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  Anglesey.     By  Pliny  (iv.  16.)  it 


is  named  Monapia;  by  Orosius  (ii.)  Menavia;  by  Bede, 
proceeding  on  the  same  principle  as  Ptolemy,  Menapia 
secunda.  The  pseudo  Gildas  writes  it  Eubonia  and 
Manaw,  which  last  is  plainly  the  same  as  the  Ancient 
British  Menaw  and  the  native  Maning,  whence  the 
name  by  which  it  is  at  present  recognised. 
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Calf  of 
Man. 


Climate. 


Produo- 
tious. 


Curraugh,  which  stretches  nearly  acrods  a  Southern  por- 
tion of  &e  Island,  has  been  brought  into  rich  cultivation. 
Peat  is  often  found  under  the  g^vel  and  clay,  contain- 
ing trunks  of  very  large  oaks  and  firs,  all  lying  in  the 
same  direction.  Lead,  and  some  copper  and  iron,  are 
the  only  minerals ;  there  are  several  quarries  of  stone 
and  thin  blue  slate,  the  central  «nd  higher  parts  are 
composed  of  clay-slate,  with  frequent  beds  of  granite, 
the  rocks  on  the  whole  coast  are  of  greywacke,  and 
limestone  occurs  on  the  South-East 

The  CalfofMarit  a  rocky  Island,  separated  by  a  channel 
of  about  100  yards  from  the  main  land,  is  greywacke,  full 
of  caverns  and  precipices,  and  rising  somewhat  more  than 
200  feet.  The  climate,  though  more  equalized  than  that 
either  of  England  or  Ireland,  is  less  favourable  to  vegeta- 
tion, which  is  checked  by  the  prevalence  of  Easterly  winds. 
Waldron  indeed  says,  that  as  to  the  seasons,  three  parts 
of  the  year  are  Winter,  and  that  the  immense  quantities 
of  snow  and  rain  perpetually  flood  the  rivers  to  the  de- 
struction of  crops  and  cattle.  Badgers,  foxes,  eagles, 
and  hawks  seem  indigenous.  The  last  must  have  been 
useful  to  the  Stanleys  when  Lords,  for  they  held  the 
Island  from  the  Crown  by  the  tenure  of  presenting  a 
cast  of  Falcons  to  the  King  at  his  Coronation.  Innu- 
merable sea-fowl  breed  among  the  rocks.  Of  these  the 
puffins  are  described  by  an  old  writer,  Chaloner,  to  be 
of  "  a  very  unctuous  constitution,"  yet  although  they  are 
in  evil  repute  as  to  savour,  from  their  feathers  they  are 
highly  valuable.  About  two-thirds  of  the  Island  are 
under  cultivation,  the  remainder  pastures  sheep  and  black 
cattle,  of  which  last  600  are,  by  the  Act  of  Navigation, 
allowed  to  be  exported  annually  to  England.  In  the 
mountains  are  found  a  strong  breed  of  little  horses  and 
of  wild  swine  called  purrs.  Wheat,  barley,  turnips, 
potatoes,  clover,  and  other  grasses,  iiax,  and  hemp  are 
largely  cultivated.  Fruit  of  the  choicer  kind  will  not 
come  to  perfection.  The  sheep  are  small  and  hardy, 
and  a  breed  called  the  Laughlon  are  celebrated  for 
their  wool.  Hats,  cotton  goods,  linen,  hides,  skins, 
honey,  and  tallow  are  other  commodities  of  the  Island. 
Above  500  boats,  each  of  two  tons  burden,  are  employed 
in  the  Herring  fishery,  and  nearly  20,000  barrels  have 
been  cured  for  exportation  in  a  single  year.  The  season 
lasts  from  July  to  Allhallows.  The  fleet  is  subject  to  a 
water-bailiff  on  shore,  and  a  vice-admiral  when  at  sea, 
and  the  entire  crews,  every  evening  before  going  to  sea, 
attend  Divine  Service,  during  which  an  especial  form  of 
Prayer  is  read,  invoking  a  blessing  upon  their  labours. 
Nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  Island  centres  in  Liverpool, 
the  passage  to  which  Port  from  Douglas  is  60  miles. 
Christianity  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  St. 
Bishopric.  Patrick,  and  a  Bishopric  erected  here  about  a.  d.  440. 
St.  German,  to  whom  the  Cathedral  is  dedicated,  was 
the  first  Bishop,  and  the  See  consisted,  according  to  the 
account  of  Camden,  of  this  sin<rle  Island,  till  the  Nor- 
wegian conquest,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Xlth  century. 
The  32  or  44  Hebrides,  Insults  Sodorenses,  as  they  were 
called  from  the  Bishopric  of  Sodor,  erected  in  the  village 
of  Sodor  in  one  of  them,  Hij,  (lona,)  were  then  united 
to  Man,  and  the  See  was  called  Sodor  and  Man,  or 
Man  and  the  Isles,  the  Archbishop  of  Drontheim 
being  Metropolitan.  On  the  recovery  of  the  Island  by 
the  English  Crown,  the  Bishops  styled  themselves,  of 
Man,  of  Sodor  and  Man,  or  of  Sodor  de  Man  ;  the  name 
Sodor  being  given  to  a  small  Island  within  a  musket 
shot  of  Man,  called  by  the  Norwegians  the  Holm,  by 
the  inhabitants  the  Peel,  on  which  stands  the  Cathedral. 


Herring 
fishery. 


The  Bishop  has  no  seat  in  the  English  Home  of  IVera,  ISLE  or 
as  not  being  appointed  by  the  (>own,  but  he  has  the     ^lA^. 
highest  seat  in  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation.     His  ^^v^^ 
residence  is  in  a  good  house  in  the  Parish  of  Kirk  MidiaeL 
He  is  a  Baron  of  the  Isle,  and  has  his  own  Temporal 
Courts.     But  the  above  account  is  more  than  diluted. 
Archbishop  Spotswood  and  other  judidoos  Antiquaries 
contend  that  no  union  ever  existed  between  Man  and  the 
Hebrides,  and  that  the  name  of  Sodor  is  borrowed  from 
the  Cathedral  in  Ped,  Ecduia  SodorennSy  dedicated  io 
our  Saviour,  o  ^turijp. 

The  Island  is  ruled  by  a  Governor,  a  CouncU  of  Poblic  GoTei> 
Afiairs,  and  24  persons  forming  a  Houk  of  JSTeys,  so  ™^^' 
called  from  their  unlocking  the  Laws,  orighially  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  the  People,  now  a  permanent  and 
self-elected  Body.  These,  together  with  the  two  Deem- 
sters, (the  Judges  of  the  Noi&ern  and  Southern  districts 
respectively,  who  decided  causes  as  they  deemed  most  cod- 
scientiously  by  what  were  termed  their  BreaMawt^^  form 
the  Tinwald  Court,  so  named  from  the  Islandic  Ung^  an  ^^^ 
assembly,  and  wald,  a  fence.  This  Court  meets  annuallj  ^"^ 
in  the  open  air  on  the  Feast  of  St.  John  Baptist  pour 
oyer  et  terminer.  The  Tinwald  hill,  at  which  it  as- 
sembles, is  an  artificial  turf-mound,  with  steps  on  its 
Southern  side,  in  the  centre  of  the  Island,  about  three 
miles  from  Peel,  on  the  road  to  Douglas.  It  is  sur« 
rounded  by  a  fosse  and  rampart  enclosing  a  rectangular 
area,  within  which,  at  the  Northern  extremity,  opposite 
the  steps,  is  a  small  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St  John, 
wherein  Service  is  performed  before  the  Court  proceeds  to 
business.  The  entrance  to  the  area  was  fbrmeriy  througli 
upright  stone  jambs,  crossed  with  rude  imposts,  and  pro- 
bably of  Druidical  workmanship.  In  this  general  meet- 
ing all  new  Laws,  the  Acts  of  Tinwald^  are  promulgated. 
On  the  same  hill  the  Governor,  appointed  by  the  former 
Lords  of  Man,  used  to  receive  formal  investiture,  attend- 
ing Divine  Service  with  great  solemnity,  and  swearing  to 
do  right  between  the  Lord  and  his  people  as  uprightly 
as  the  staff,  the  ensign  of  his  authority,  at  that  time  stood 
in  his  own  hand. 

The  Deemsters  are  Judges  both  in  Civil  and  Criminal  Dttss^i 
cases,  and  their  oath  on  entering  office  was  to  do  jostioe 
between  man  and  man  as  equally  as  the  '*  herring  bone 
lies  between  the  two  sides,"  in  order  that  their  daily  food 
might  remind  them  of  their  duty.     Barristers  and  Attor- 
neys, till  of  very  late  years,  were  wholly  unknown,  every 
one  pleading  his  own  cause.    The  summons  before  a 
magistrate  used  to  be  on  slate  or  stone,  marked  with  the 
initials  of  the  party's  name.     This  was  exhibited  by  the 
hckman,  or  constable,  accompanied  with  a  notice  of  the 
day  of  hearing  and  the  prosecutor's  name.     The  Civil  Gr"  r-. 
division  of  the  Island  is  into  six  $heading9^  each  having  ^^"  " 
an  Anne,  or  Coroner,  whose  duties  are  those  of  a  Sheriff,  ^^^ 
and  as  many  Moats  and  Captatm  as  it  contains  Parishes ; 
the  Moats  superintend  the  revenue,  the  Captains  the  I 

militia.  The  Ecclesiastical  division  is  into  17  Parishes. 
The  character  of  the  People  is  orderly,  gentle,  and  dvi-  ^"^'^^ 
lized.  Their  charity  and  hospitality  is  wdl  represented 
by  a  native  Proverb,  "When  one  poor  roan  relieves 
another,  God  himself  laughs  outright  for  joy."  The 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  well  built  of  stone,  roofed 
with  slate  or  thatched.  The  Language  is  a  dialect  of 
Erse,  now  much  dashed  with  English  and  other  Tongues. 
Camden  states,  that  the  women,  whenever  they  go  out  of 
their  houses,  as  if  mindful  of  mortality,  wrap  themsel^-es 
up  in  the  linen  that  is  to  serve  for  their  shroud ;  and 
that  such  women  as  are  capitally  convicted  are  sewed  up 
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ISLE  OT  imson  of  its  being  permitted  vt  wan^r  is  antmowB."  and  spoons  are  things  is  so  little  use  with  them,  (hat  at  ira.X  OF 

MAN.      Near  Kirk  Jamyn  mounteiiis  an  apparition  aasumea  those  bouaes  which  are  counted  ihe  best,  (excepting  the     MAN. 

■-■V*^  the  shape  of  a  Wolf  and  fills  the  air  with  most  terriWe  QorenHn'fi,  the  Bishop's,  and  the  Lord  Steward's,)  you  Jj^'^^^T^ 

bowlings.     A  Gentlenmn    and    his    partieular    fneml  shall  not  find  abore  tiiree  or   four  knives  a(  a  table,  f^^^n^bn. 

assured  Waldron  that  once  in  swimming  the  river  at  where,  per4iapa,  there  are  twenty  guests,  and  as  lor 

Douglas  on    horseback  be  was  arrested,  iriien  in  mid  forks,  Aey  seem  not  to  know  what  to  do  with  them ; 

water,  by  the  finest  sjrapkony  which  erer  stmc^   on  for  if  a  Manks  man,  or  woman,  happens  to  be  invited 

mortal  ear.     "Hie  hone  wbs  no  less  sen^ile  ofthe  bar-  to  an  English  fkmfly,  nothing  can   be    more    awk- 

mony  than  himself,  and  kept  in  an  immorable  poatore  ward  than  their  attemptiiig  to  make  use  of  them.    Thej 

{inter  nalajtdum  !)  all  the  time  it  lasted,  which  he  said  are  admirably  dexterous  in  dissMting  a  fowl  with  their 

emild  nol  be  leti  than  thrte-quartrrt  of  an  kowr,  accord-  fingers,  and  if  the  operation  happens  to  be  more  than 

inj  (o  thf  mo»t  exact  caleulatton  he  could  make."     This  orditmrily  difBcuH,  they  take  one  qnarter  in  their  teeth, 

CrentlemaninfMmer  times  had  Bcofled  at  Fairy  tales,  but  and  with  both  their  hands  wrench  the  limbs  asunder, 

no  one  can  be  surprised  that  he  "  now  became  a  convert,  This  1  have  seen  done  among  very  wealthy  people,  and 

and  believed  as  much  as  ever  a  Manks  man  of  Arm  all,"  who  would  not  deny  themselves  these  conveniences  if  they 

The  spirit  of  a,  shipwrecked  man  haunts  a  rock  on  the  thought  them  of  any  consequence.  Nay.soincorrigibleare 

const,  making  a  terrible  yelling  which  presages  a  storm ;  they  in  this  humour,  that,  thongh  whenever  invited  by 

at  other  tiroes  he  contents  himself  by  shonting  "Hob!  the  English  or  Irish  they  find  these  utensils  at  every 

Hon!  Hoa!''with  a  voice  little,  if  anything,  louder  than  plate,  they  will  not  return  the  complaisance  at  their  own 

a  human  one.  entertainments.      This  behaviour,  at  my  first  coming, 

'riendly  Watdion  himself  frequently  saw  chcles  in  the  grass,  put  me  in  mind  of  jEsop's  Stork,  irho  invited  the  Fox 

femoQs.      and  the  impression  of  small  ieet  in  the  snow,  and  once,  to  dinner  on  viands  in  long-necked  bottles  ;  for  I  found 

dktu  mirttm  I  "  1  thoi^t  I  heard  a  whistle  as  though  good  provision  but  no  means  to  get  at  it.     But  on  my 

in  my  ear  when  nobody  that  could  make  it  was  near  growing  better  acquainted  with  the  custom  of  the  people, 

me."     Funeral  processions  are  rehearsed  by  fantastic  I  carried  for  the  future,  a  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  in  my 

Beings  be&re  actual  deaths,  and  in  these  solemnities  pocket."     lite  first  course  of  a  Manks  feast  is  always 

they  now  and  then  slip  from  under  the  bier,  and  substi-  broth,  not  served  in  a  general  tureen,  "  but  in  wooden 

tute  human  bearers  for  themselves.    "  One  person,  who  piggins,  every  man  his  mess.     This  they  do  not  eat  with 

assured  me  he  had  been  served  so,  told  me  that  the  fJesh  spoons  but  with  shells,  which  they  call  tiig',  very  like  our 

of  his  shoulder  had  been  very  much  bruised,  and  was  Mussel-shells,  but  much  larger."     The  Manks  horses 

black  for  many  weeks  afterwards."     Yet  these  under-  are  never  shod  nor  fed  with  com,  but  afler  the  longest 

iaiaag  Spirits  aing  Psakns  wtiidi  cannot  be  dialingudBhed  Journey,  and  in  the  hardest  weather,  tbey  are  turned  out 

from  real   ones,  and  tbey  are  believed  to  be  a  sort  of  to  graze.     The  greatest  part  of  both  sexes  go  barefoot, 

fnendly  Demons,  another  of  whose  duties  is  to  give  unless  on  Sundays,  or  during  field-work,  and  even  then 

BOtice  of  tb«  approach  of  a  stivnger  by  imitating  the  wear  only   snaall   soles  of  cow's  or  horee-hide,  called 

trampling  of  horses  at  the  gate  of  the  house  at  which  Carraiu. 

they  are  to  arrive.  Waldron  was  oflen  surprised  by  May  is  ushered  in  by  a  pleasing  celebration,  which  H17 
finding  the  table  spread,  and  other  hospitable  pre-  reminds  us  of  Dryden's  exquisite  rifapimeto,  "  The  Fuuls. 
paratioBs  arranged,  when  he  made  an  uQexpeGte4  Flower  and  the  Leaf."  The  fairest  maiden  of  the 
visit,  of  which  his  Friends  had  received  warning  from  neighbourhood  is  gaily  attired  as  the  Queen  of  May 
these  goodnatured  intelligencers.  His  own  senants  and  attended  by  her  cort^  :  in  opposition  to  her,  some 
also,  admonished  in  like  manner,  frequently  made  ready  man  is  dressed  in  furs  and  woollens  as  Queen  of  Win- 
for  his  retnra  after  an  absence  from  home,  even  when  ter,  and  followed  by  a  troop  similarly  arrayed.  A  mock 
himself  had  given  orders  at  his  departure  fiir  many  engagement  then  takes  place,  after  which  each  party 
days  later.  "  That  this  is  &ct  I  am  positively  coU'  feasts  separately.  At  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve,  the 
vinced  by  many  proofs ;  but  how  or  wherefore  it  should  villagers,  after  attending  Irvine  Service,  find  and  kill  a 
be  so  has  firequently  given  me  much  matter  of  reflection.  Wren,  which  they  carry  to  the  Parish  Church,  and  bury 
yet  left  mc  in  the  same  uncertainty  as  before."  with  great  solemuity,  chanting  dirges  over  her  remains. 
Among  the  usages  of  ^e  Island  one  very  arbitrary  A  late  writer  pretends  that  this  custom  originat'^l  in  a 
custom  gave  the  right  of  preemplioa  in  the  Cattle  mar-  legendary  belief  that  a  Fairy  who,  in  old  times,  by  her 
ket  to  the  Lord's  Bi^wiiA,  and  another  entitled  Ibe  uncommon  beauty,  allured  many  of  the  natives  to  de- 
Governor,  oreitherofthe  Deemsters,  tothe  serviceof  any  structioD  by  making  them  follow  her  into  the  sea,  at 
man  or  woman  whom  he  chose  to  engage  for  one  whole  leagth  transformed  herself  into  a  Wren  in  order  to 
year  at  the  incommensurable  wages  of  uz  shillings,  escape  papular  vengeance,  and  that  she  is  still  con- 
The  custom  was  called  yarding,  bacMise  the  noRner  ap-  demned  to  appear  under  that  form  annually  on  Christ- 
pointed  for  the  porpooe  hired  the  indivkiuBl  by  laying  a  mas  Eve.  We  do  not  find  this  tale  so  written  by  any 
straw  upon  his.or  her  shoulder,  at  the  tuxtut  time  saying,  elder  authority. 

"  You  are  yorried  for  such  or  audi  a  master."    l%e        Many  veritable  Mermen  and  Mermaids  have  been  Mmnuda. 

Bishop's  lands  were  a  privileged  asylum  vrithjn  whidi  seen  off  these  coasts,  especially  during  the  time  of  the 

no  peiwm  could  be  yarded.      Any  one  convicted  of  Usurpatwn,  when  the  surrounding  sea  was  little  visited, 

drciikti^  bbe  and  acandalona  reports  was  oondemaed  and  they  were  often  heard  "  to  talk  to  each  other  while 

to  stand  on  a  scaffold  in  the  market-place,  vrith  bis  sluing  regaling  themselves  by  the  sea  side."     A  bea'iti- 

longue  fastened  in  a  leathern  nooae  called  a  bridle,  wad  fill  female  of  this  species  was  caught  and  kept  in  con- 

afler  his  release  from  this  whimsical  instrument  to  re-  finement  for  several  days,  but  as  she  would  neither  eat, 

peat  thrice,  "  Tongue,  thou  bast  lied."  In  manners,  as  drink,  nor  speak,  and  "  began  to  look  very  ill  with 

may  be  supposed  from  many  of  the  above  particulars,  fiwting,"  the  c&ptors.  fearing  that  if  she  died  some  great 

the  natives  were  not  a  little  primitive.     "  Knives,  forks,  calamity  would  befall  the  Island,  resolved  to  p^e  her 
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ISLE  OF  ireedcMn.    As  soon  as  she  regained  the  sea  and  her 

MAN.      comrades,  one  of  them  "  asked  what  she  had  observed 

"T        among  the  People  of  the  Earth?    *  Nothing  very  won- 

MANAGE,  ^jgrful/  replied  she,  •  but  that  they  are  so  very  ignorant 
as  to  throw  away  the  Water  they  have  boiled  Eggs  in !' 
This  question,  and  her  reply,  they  told  me,  were  distinctly 
heard  by  those  who  stood  on  the  shore  to  watch  what 
passed."  Another  Mermaid  fell  in  love  with  a  Shep- 
herd, but  upon  his  proving  coy,  threw  a  stone  at  him. 
Though  but  slightly  hit,  the  poor  youth  *'  felt  from  that 
moment  so  excessive  a  pain  in  his  bowels,  that  the  cry 
was  never  out  of  his  mouth  for  seven  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  died." 

Weddings  and  Christenings  are  celebrated  with  pro- 
fuse hospitality.  The  nuptial  Feasts  are  pic  nic  con- 
tributions from  the  friends  and  relations,  who  attend  in 
great  numbers  on  both  sides.  Waldron  had  seen  on  two 
sumptuous  occasions,  a  dozen  of  capons  in  one  platter, 
six  or  eight  fat  geese  in  another,  sheep  and  hogs  roasted 
whole,  and  oxen  divided  but  into  quarters.  Dead  Bo- 
dies are  Waked  as  in  Ireland ;  no  invitation  is  g^ven,  but 
every  acquaintance  flocks  to  the  house  of  the  deceased. 
'*  I  have  seen  sometimes  at  a  Manks  Burial  upwards  of 
100  horsemen,  and  twice  that  number  on  foot;  all  these 
are  entertained  at  k>ng  tables  spread  with  all  sorts  of 
cold  provisions,  and  rum  and  brandy  flies  about  at  a 
lavish  rate.". ..."  But  these  are  the  Funerals  of  the  bet- 


Weddings 
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ter  sort,  for  the  poor  are  carried  only  on  a  Bier  with  an  ISLE  OF 
old  blanket  round  them  fastened  together  with  a  skewer.**      MAN. 
At  Christenings  they  walk  three  times  round  the  Chureh  „    ~ 
before  entering,  and  at  Funerals  three  times  round  the  ^^'^^^ 
Cross. 

The  debasement  of  the  Manks  copper  money,  and  the 
impress  which  it  bears,  afforded  room  for  a  witticism  with 
whkh  we  nuiy  conclude  our  references  to  Waldron.  On 
one  side  are  engraven  the  Manks  Arms,  three  legs 
joined  at  the  upper  part,  with  the  legend  Quoeunque 
gesserit  Habit,  the  true  meaning  of  which  says  the  jo- 
cose Writer,  seems  to  be  "  Carry  it  where  you  will  it 
won't  go."  On  the  reverse  is  the  Eagle  and  Child  of 
the  Stanley  Family,  and  their  motto,  Sant  changtr^ 
which  may  be  similarly  interpreted,  **  You'll  never  get 
change." 

Since  neither  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  trans- 
ferred the  Island  from  the  Athol  Family  to  the  Crown 
interferes  with  its  private  laws  and  immunities,  except  as 
regarded  the  revenue  laws,  its  society  is  still  much  in- 
jured by  the  influx  of  broken  debtors  and  outlaws  from 
the  shores  of  England,  who  seek  asylum  within  its  nar- 
row limits.  Great  reformation  was  wrought  both  in 
morals  and  manners  during  the  long  Episcopacy  of  the 
truly  Apostolic  Bishop  Wilson,  who,  from  1698  to  1755, 
exhibited  in  his  Diocese  a  model  of  every  Christian 
grace  and  virtue  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 


MA'NACLE,  r.l      Tt.manicle;  It,  mantiie;  Lat. 

Ma'nacle,  71.  jmanica;  from  manu9,  the  hand. 
See  to  Fetter. 

To  bind  or  fasten  the  hands  ;  generally,  to  fasten,  to 
bind. 


Who  can  read 


In  thy  pale  face,  dead  eye,  or  lenten  thute. 
The  Uberty  thy  ever-giving  hand 
Hath  bought  tor  otheri,  wicmaciing  it  lelf 
In  gjrves  of  parchment  indifsoluble  ? 
J3eatimoni  and  Fletcher.     The  Honeet  Man's  Fortune,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

Tho'  were  they  manided  behinde  our  backe, 
Another's  fist  can  serve  our  fees  to  take. 

HolL    Sa/iVf  5.  book  IT. 

Off.    Ebiews,  the  pria*ner  Samson  here  I  seek. 
Cbor.  His  manadet  remark  him,  there  he  is. 

Milton,    Samson  Agonittet,  1. 1320. 

Various  of  numbers,  new  in  ev*ry  strain ; 
Diffiit'd,  vet  terse,  poetical,  tho*  plain : 
Diversify'd  midst  unison  of  chime ; 
Freer  than  air,  yet  manacled  with  rhyme. 

Hart,     The  Vision  of  Death.    Introduction. 


MA'NAGE,  r. 

Ma'nAOE,  71. 

Ma'naoeable, 


Fr.  manege,  manier;  It. 
maneggiare ;  to  handle,  from 
Lat.  manu»t  the  hand.    Also 


*•* — »  \ »   —  — 

Ma^nageableness,  f  written  menage,  q.  v. 


Ma'naoement, 
Ma'naoery. 


To  handle ;  to  treat  or  train, 
to  conduct,  to  guide,  to  govern, 


to  administer ;  to  use  handily  or  easily,  to  use. 


Oft  timet  nothing  pit>fits  more 


Than  self-esteem,  groundeu  on  just  right 
Well  managed, 

Milton.    Paradise  Lost,  book  viii.  1. 573. 

Toung  men,  in  the  conduct,  and  mannage  of  actions,  embrace 
more  than  they  can  hold. 

Baeim.    Essag  42.     0/  Youth  and  Age, 


Jnstice  and  Charitie.    Justice,  that  requixei  both  aidioBHe  ia 
the  menager,  and  innocence  in  the  menaging. 

Hall.     Worhs,  vol.  i.  fol.  414.     The  In^rtsse  of  God,  part  iL 

Yet,  though  all  were  blamed,  none  were  poniahed  foe  the  ifl 
managerg  and  conduct  of  the  expedition. 

Baher,     Charieo  I.    Anno  i€2&. 


Not  adverting,  that  the  first  constitution  and  order  of  things  is 
not  in  reason  and  nature  wumageabie  by  sudi  a  Uw,  which  is  moat 
excellently  adequaterl  and  proportioned  to  things  fiilly  settled. 

&ie.     OriginaiUm  of  Man&sd,  ch.  vi  sect.  4. 

And  let  the  goodness  of  the  managing 
Base  out  the  blot  of  foul  attaining  quite. 

Vaniel.    Historg  of  Civii  Wan,  book  ir. 

Many  a  good  husband  orertasks  himself;  and  undertakes  ■■>• 
than  his  eye  can  overlook,  or  his  hand  sway ;  and  therefoie  is  ik:a 
to  trust  to  the  management  of  others  as  itroeeds  thereafter. 

HaU,    Fast  Sermon,  Aprii  5, 1628. 

The  proof  is  but  too  fiill  and  manifest  from  the  whole  w^mmgt 
of  the  late  accursed  rebellion. 

South,     Worko,rfA.i.^m^ 

This  disagreement  may  be  imputed  to  (he  greater  or  less  exact- 
ness or  manageabteness  of  the  instnmwBts  employed* 


His  sly,  polite,  insinuating  style 

Could  please  at  Court,  and  make  Augustus  smile : 

An  artful  manager,  that  crept  between 

His  friend  and  shame,  and  was  a  kind  of  screen. 

Pope.    Epilogue  to  the  Satires.    Dimhgue 

I  beg  from  you  the  greatest  favoor  yon  ean  confer  upon  ai 
sent  person,  since  I  repose  upon  your  nMUNifeaiai/  what  is  ' 
me,  my  fame  and  reputation. 

Dry  den.    An  Account  of  the  Poem. 


1. 


sK 

to 


tfas 


Upon  pretence  of  his  legantine  power  he  [  Wolsey] 
managerg  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  matters  whatsoever. 

Strgpe.    Memorials.    Henrg  VllL    Anm  1530. 

If  the  man  u^  taste,  however,  will  be  pleased  to  mark  h»v  t^ 
genius  of  a  Virgil  has  mantled  a  war  after  a  Homer,  he  will 
tainiy  be  tired  with  a  dozen  of  epic  poems  in  the  same  strain. 

Michie.    DisseHmHom  am  the  Luemi,  i^e. 
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MAN 


MAN 


MANA- 
TUS. 


MANAR.  defied  on  the  part  of  the  divers,  or  to  the  influenoe  of 
some  malicious  and  potent  soroerer. 

The  shell  which  contains  the  pearls  is  thtUpiilut  mar- 
garUi/erusoi^  Linnsus,  and  differs  considerably,  as  is  weU 
known,  from  the  oysters  properly  so  called.  Tlie  animul 
inhabiting  it  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Le  Beck.  {Js.  Ra, 
V.  405.)  Some  of  them  are  as  red  as  blood,  but  red 
pearls  are  very  uncommon.  The  flesh  of  this  shell -lisiiy 
though  unpalatable,  is  eaten  by  the  Hindus  of  the  lower 
classes.  The  pearls  are  formed  only  in  the  softer  part 
of  the  animal,  from  the  extravasation  of  glutinous  mat- 
ter either  within  its  body  or  on  its  surface ;  exuded  pro- 
bably for  the  purpose  of  sheathing  some  roogb  and 
ibreign  substance,  such  as  sand  drawn  into  the  shell 
with  the  food.  The  continual  addition  of  fresh  coats, 
one  over  the  other,  at  length  completes  the  pearl,  which 
when  cut  in  half  appears  to  ha^-e  the  same  structure  as 
an  onion  or  any  other  bulb.  These  difl^rent  coats  oAen 
vary  in  colour ;  and  a  grey  covering  sometimes  conceals  a 
pearl  of  fine  lustre,  while  at  others  a  brilliant  outside 
case  contains  a  worthless,  impure  pearl.  Those  which 
have  a  golden  hue  are  most  esteemed  by  the  natives ; 
some  have  a  bright,  red  lustre;  others  are  grey  or 
blackish,  without  brilliance,  and  of  no  \-alue :  spotted 
and  irregular  pearls  are  sold  cheap,  and  bought  up  as 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  by  the  native  Physicians. 
Sometimes  pearls  are  found  as  laige  as  a  small  pistol 
bullet.  The  produce  of  the  fishery  varies  exceedingly.  In 
1797  it  amounted  to  i*  144,000  ;  in  1798  to  i^l92,'000; 
but  in  1799  it  realized  only  ^30,000.  In  1804  it  was 
let  by  the  Government  for  i^  120,000,  but  not  more  than 
i^80,000  was  paid,  the  remainder  having  been  remitted 
to  the  contractor  on  account  of  his  want  c^  success. 
Perhaps  the  average  value  of  the  fishery  may  be  rated 
at  •&  100,000.  For  an  account  of  the  various  frauds 
practised  by  the  divers  and  boatmen  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  the  authorities  below.  To  a  Naturalist  the 
dreary  village  of  Kond&ch^  and  the  neighbouring  coasts 
present  a  wide  and  most  interesting  field  of  inquir}',  as 
there  are  few  places  where  testaceous  and  other  marine 
animals  of  the  greatest  singularity  and  beauty  are  found 
in  such  abundance.  Mr.  Le  Beck,  who  enumerates 
{Ab,  Reg,  v.  400.)  several  which  he  himself  collected, 
adds  that  in  an  excursion  for  a  few  months  on  the  Island 
of  Man&r  and  the  adjacent  coast,  *'  a  Naturalist  would 
discover  many  natural  curiosities  still  buried  in  obscurity 
or  that  have  never  been  accurately  described." 

See  Cordineer,  Account  of  Ceyhtu,  vol.  ii. ;  Anatic  Re- 
iearches,  vol  .v.  p.  393  ;  Bertolacci,  Ceylon,  p.  190 ;  Va- 
lentyn,  Oost-Tndien,  vol.  v.  p.  28,  150,  172,  218,411. 

MANATUS,  from  the  I^tin  manuSy  a  hand,  Ron- 
deletius  ;  Manatee,  Dampier,  Pen.  In  Zoology,  a  genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  family  Cetacea  Herbivora, 
order  Cetacea,  class  Mammalia, 

Generic  character.  Head  not  distinct  from  the  body ; 
neither  incisive  nor  cuspid  teeth,  except  in  the  young 
animal,  which  has  two  very  small  pointed  teeth  in  the 
intermaxillary  bones  ;  molar  teeth  eight  on  each  side  in 
both  jaws,  with  square  crowns  having  sht  tubercles  in  two 
transverse  ridges  ;  eyes  very  small ;  body  oblong,  very 
sparingly  covered  with  hair,  tapering  towards  the  tail, 
and  terminating  in  an  elongated,  oval  fin  ;  two  pectoral 
teats  :  anterior  limbs  finniform,  five-toed,  furnished  iirith 
four  nails;  hind  limbs  covered  by  the  skin  and  not 
visible  externally. 

These  animals  live  in  herds  near  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  are  rarely  seen  at  any  distance  iirom  land ;  they  eonns 


inlotbeahalkNfBtofecdonapecaliarkiMl«fgnM,astlKy    UXSI 
are  entirely  herbivorous,  but  never  come  ashore.     Thqr      TCZSi 

are  timid,  but  warmly  attached  to  their  young,  which  they 
carry  on  their  fins  for  some  days  after  birth.  The  Ma- 
natees are  the  animals  which  have  been  so  oAen  mis- 
taken for  Mermaids  by  saUocs^  to  which  the  position  of 
their  teals  and  their  increased  size  during  gestaticm 
have  led.  Hiey  are  called  also  Lamantim,  from 
a  cormptioB  of  their  Spanish  wamr  MtuuUi;  and 
are  found  at  the  movths  of  the  great  riven  on  the 
Western  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Eastern  of  South  Ame- 


If.  Amerieamu^  Desm.;  le  Qrand  Lrnmanlin  dm 
AmtaieM,  Buff. ;  Mamalee^  or  Sea  Cam,  Duap.  About 
ten  or  twelve  fieet  long ;  the  head  reaembling  a  tmneated 
cone ;  the  eyes  small  and  pkoed  at  the  top ;  ears  merely 
very  small  holes ;  the  snout  large  and  fleshy,  of  a  aenii« 
circular  shape,  and  pierced  at  top  by  two  aemihinar  noa-^ 
trils  directed  forwards ;  month  mat  very  vride,  the  upper 
lip  fiill,  clefl  in  the  middle  and  provided  with  whiaken 
composed  of  large  coarse  hain»  mder  hp  shorter  and 
thinner  than  the  upper ;  the  neck  short  and  thick,  and 
larger  than  the  hefud,  increaang  to  the  flhonldera,  which 
are  the  largest  part  of  the  animal ;  the  fins  are  distant 
fr'om  the  bead  about  a  frmith  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
animal,  are  large,  and  the  fingen  distinctly  visible 
through  the  skin,  (which  is  of  a  dusky  colour,)  all  pro^ 
vided  with  fiat,  rounded  nails  which  do  not  reach  be* 
yond  the  membrane  of  the  fin,  except  the  thumb,  which 
has  no  nail ;  the  body  is  about  h^  the  entire  length 
diminishing  towards  the  tail,  which  makes  up  the  re- 
maining fourth,  and  gradually  acquiring  brradth  as- 
sumes an  oblong  shape,  vrith  a  thin,  broad,  and  as  it 
were  truncated  tip;  the  sldn  is  greyish,  very  thick, 
rather  granular,  ami  furnished  with  very  few  hairs  ex- 
cept at  the  angles  of  the  month  and  the  under  surface  of 
the  fins ;  and  hence  Ray,  in  his  Synojmis,  observes.  Si 
animal  itthoc  Diogeni  cogmUiim  fumet,  ad  Platonu 
dejiniiionem  irridendam  quad  aciUcH  Homo  animate 
implume  bipes  esset,  nan  opui  fvinet  Galium  depiu-» 
maret.     Manati  enim  naturd  animal  imfphtme  bipe$  etL 

The  Manatee  delights  to  live  in  brackish  vrater,  and 
is  commonly  found  in  creeks  and  rivers  near  the  sem. 
"  ^Tis  for  this  reason,  possibly,"  says  Dampier,  *'  that 
they  are  not  seen  in  the  South  Seas,  (that  ever  I  could 
observe,)  where  the  coast  is  generally  a  bold  shore,  that 
is,  high  land  and  deep  water  dose  home  by  it  with  a 
high  sea  or  great  surges;  except  in  the  bay  of  IV 
nama,  yet  even  there  is  no  Manatee.  Whereas  the  West 
Indies,  being  as  it  were  one  great  bay,  composed  of 
many  smaller,  are  mostly  low  land  and  shoal  watei,  and 
afibrd  proper  pasture  (as  I  may  say)  for  the  Manatee. 
Sometimes  we  find  them  in  salt  water,  sometimes  in 
fresh,  but  never  far  at  sea.  And  those  that  live  in  the 
sea  at  such  places,  where  there  is  no  river  or  creek  fit 
for  them  to  enter,  yet  do  commonly  come  once  or  twice 
in  twenty-four  hours  to  the  mouth  of  any  finesb-water 
river  that  is  near  the  place  of  their  abode."  But  they 
never  come  ashore  nor  into  shallower  water  than  where 
they  can  swim. 

This  species  is  found  in  the  Amazcm  and  Oronoqne 
rivers,  and  also  in  the  rivers  of  Cayenne  and  the  An- 
tilles, but  lately  it  has  become  scarce. 

The  Moskito  men,  according  to  Dampier's  account,  are 
oflen  empk>yed  in  catching  the  Manatee.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  employ  little  canoes  in  which  are  two  persons, 
one  intting  at  the  stem  and  the  ether  kneeling  at  the 
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MANA.    head,  and  both  paddle  tiU  they  approach  the  place  where 
TUS.      they  expect  to  find  their  prey,  which  having  reached 
they  remain  very  still  or  paddle  about  softly,  and  look 
out  cautiously  till  they  espy  the  animal.     The  man  in 
the  head  of  the  boat  then  aUnds  up,  holding  a  hollow 
pole  about  eight  feet  in  length  which  has  a  hole  at  the 
thick  end  to  receive  a  harpoon,  aad  at  the  other  end  is  a 
piece  of  light  wood  called  bobwood,  through  which  the 
smaller  extremity  of  the  pole  passes ;  to  the  bob  wood 
is  attached  a  Une  of  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  long,  which 
is  wound  on  it,  and  the  other  end  fastened  to  the  hai^ 
poon.     When  the  fisher  strikes,  ihe  harpoon  flies  from 
the  pole  and  is  followed  by  the  line  from  the  bob,  and 
even  if  both  staff  and  bob  slip  firom  the  hand  it  is  of 
little  consequence,  for  as  the  line  runs  off,  the  bob,  from 
its  lightness,  rises  to  the  surface.     The  Manatee  having 
been  struck  swims  away,  and  the  fishers  following  the 
bob  are  usually  able  to  reach  it  in  about  fifleen  minutes, 
by  which  time  the  animal,  tired  with  its  exertions,  begins 
to  slacken  its  speed.     The  bob  is  then  taken  up  and  the 
line  hauled  in,  but  so  soon  as  the  Manatee  feels  the  re- 
sistance, he  swims  away  again,  dragging  the  canoe  after 
him.     At  this  time  the  steersman  is  required  to  be  very 
adroit    in  shifling   the  boat's  course  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  animal's  track,  to  which  he  is  directed 
by  his  companion  in  the  bow,  or  they  would  be  overset 
They  are  Uius  dragged  on,  oflen  being  obliged  to  let 
out  the  line  afler  repeated  hauling  in,  till  the  Mana- 
tee's strength  be  completely  exhausted,  when  they  haul 
it  to  the  boat's  side,  knock  it  on  the  head,  and  tow  it  to 
the  nearest  shore ;  here  they  upset  the  canoe  in  shoal 
water,  and  dipping  it  on  one  side  roll  the  carcass  in, 
which  rights  it,  and  having  emptied  out  the  water  con- 
vey it  away.     That  they  must  have  been  very  numerous 
in  Dampier's  time  there  can  be  little  doubt,  as  he  men- 
tions that  he  had  known  two  Moskito  men  bring  in 
daily,  for  a  week,  two  of  these  animals,  the  least  weigh- 
ing not  less  than  600  pounds. 

The  skin  is  employed  for  making  loops,  whidi  are 
fastened  to  the  gunwale  of  the  canoes,  and  through 
which  the  oars  are  put  in  place  of  rullocks ;  bnt  the 
skin  of  the  male,  and  of  the  back  of  the  female,  is  too 
thick  for  this  purpose ;  it  is,  however,  used  for  making 
horsewhips,  about  two  or  three  feot  in  length,  the  handte 
being  lefl  of  the  thickness  of  the  skin,  and  tapered  to- 
wards the  point,  but  very  even  and  square  on  the  four 
sides.  The  flesh  is  used  for  food  and  is  very  white, 
especially  the  tail  of  the  young  animals ;  the  sucklings 
are  roasted  whole  and  considered  \ery  delicious. 

The  Indians  of  the  Amazon  river  take  the  Manatee 
by  means  of  intoxicating  herbs  or  poisoned  arrows; 
whilst  those  on  the  Oronoque  are  caught  in  dams 
made  across  the  mouths  of  the  shallow  lakes  formed  by 
the  periodical  overflowing  of  that  riven 

Peter  Martyr,  in  his  Decades  of  the  Indians,  dec  iii. 
book  viii.  makes  mention  of  a  tame  Manatee  preserved 
by  a  native  Prince  of  Hispaniola  in  a  lake  adjoinrag  his 
residence,  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  which  firom  its  mild  nature  was  called  jlfd^um. 
It  would  i4)pear  when  called  by  those  whom  it  knew, 
would  allow  them  to  get  on  its  back  and  swim  about  the 
lake  with  them ;  it,  however,  ultimately  escaped  by  the 
overflowing  of  a  violent  flood. 

M.  Senegalensis,  Cuv. ;  le  Lamantin  du  Sknhgal,  Adan- 
aon ;  Senegal  Manatee,  Adanson,  in  his  voyage,  has  given 
an  account  of  this  animal  found  by  him  on  the  Senegal 
Qoast,  which  he  mentfone  as  having  the  head  conical  Mdof 


moderate  size ;  the  eyes  round,  with  a  deep  blue  iris  and  a    MANJl* 
black  pupil ;  the  lips  thick  and  fleshy ;  molar  teeth  inboih      TUS. 
jaws ;  tongue  oval ;  the  toes  furnished  with  four  browa-  •  ^  maw 
ish-red  and  shining  claws ;  the  skin  thick  and  of  a  black-      CHA. 
ish  ash  colour.     In  length  it  does  not  exceed  eight  feet,  v^    -^^ 
which  was   the  principal  point  of  distinction   noticed 
between  it  and  the  preceding  species,  till  Cuvier  ob- 
served a  difference  of  formation  in  the  skull ;  in  the  for«> 
mer  the  head  is  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  at  the 
region  of  the  nose  and  muxaJe,  the  inferior  margin  of 
the  lower  jaw  straight,  and  the  zygomatic  arch  very 
high  ;  in  the  latter  the  head  is  short  in  comparison  to  its 
length,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  muzzle ;  the  lower 
edge  of  the  lower  jaw  is  curved,  and  the  zygomatic 
arch  moderately  elevated.     It  is  found  at  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  on  the  African  coast. 

See  Desmarest,  Mammalogie ;  Cuvier,  Regne  Ani" 
tnal ;  Dampier,  Voyage  round  the  World, 

MANCUA,   LA,  an  extensive  Province   in  Spain,  Sitoation. 
bounded  on  the  North  by  New  Castile,  on  the  East  by 
Murcia  and  Valencia,  on  the  South  by  Cordova,  and  on 
the  West  by  Estremadura.     It  is  divided  into  Upper  and 
IJower,  and  contains  an  area  of  8000  square  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  this  Province  is  surrounded  by  moun-  Mountains, 
tains,  forming  part  of  the  chain  beginning  in  Siei^ra 
d'Occa,  called  by  the  Ancients  Monies  Orospedani.    The 
most  considerable   of  these    mountains  is  the  Sierra 
d'Alcarrez,  extending  from  North  to  South.    Near  Alcar- 
rez  in  this  Province  begins  the  famous  mountains  called 
the  Sierra  Morena,  or  the  Monies  Mariani  of  the  Ro- 
mans.  They  continue  to  the  Kingdom  of  Cordova,  and 
extend  as  far  as  the  Estremadura,  and  even  to  the  banks 
of  the  Guadalquiver.  The  country  abounds  in  vast  plains, 
but  waste,  and  almost  without  trees,  and  the  soil  ia  in 
general  dry  and  dusty.     Among  the  rivers  by  which  it  is  Rivers, 
watered  are  the  Bedija,  the  Giguela,  the  Riansarez,  the 
Javalon,  the  Tagus,  the  Guadiana,  and  the  Jucar ;  none 
of  them,  however,  is  large.     It  is  within  this  Province 
that  the  Guadiana  is  said  to  flow  under  ground  for  many 
miles  ;  a  circumstance  which  occasioned  a  Spaniard,  who 
was  a  slave  in  Africa,  to  say,  that  his  King  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  monarchs  in  the  world,  and  had,  among 
other  wonders  in  his  dominions,  "  a  bridge  seven  leagues 
long."     But  this  bridge  is  a  mere  fable,  as  the  river 
does  not  flow  under  ground,  but  between  the  windings 
of  high  rocky  mountains,  by  which  its  course  is  conceal^. 
On  escaping  from  these  mountains,  it  reappears  at  the 
lakes  called  Los  Ojos  de  la  Guadiana,  or  the  eyes  of 
the  Guadiana.     As  the  gpreater  part  of  this  Province  is  Aspect 
one  immense  plain,  intersected  by  ridges  of  low  hilla 
and  rooks,  with  mud-walled  villages  going  to  decay, 
and  in  a  great  measure  destitute  oif  trees,  it  has  a  very 
dreary  and  uninteresting  aspect. 

The  mineral  productions  are  numerous  and  valti-  Hinenl  * 
able.  A  silver  mine  was  lately  worked  near  Almodovar  produdioDs. 
del  Campo;  iron  mines  are  abundant  at  Alcazar  de 
St  Juan ;  ochre  is  found  at  La  Plaza  de  Albertos ; 
rock  crystal  occurs  in  the  valley  of  Alcuda;  bole  is 
found  in  a  place  called  Tirez;  a  vein  of  calamine, 
from  three  to  four  feet  broad,  unmixed  with  lead, 
running  through  a  hard,  yellow  earth,  is  worked  in  a 
mountain  some  miles  flrom  Alcarrez  ;  an  abundant  and 
rich  mine  of  antimony  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  Alcuda, 
at  the  foot  of  Sierra  Morena,  near  Santa  Cruz  de  Mu- 
dela  ;  there  is  also  a  mine  of  cinnabar  near  the  village 
of  Almaden,  on  the  borders  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cor- 
dova.   Thk  mine  is  mink  in  ^  nde  of  aandy  rocks. 
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IJL  MAN-  intersecied  with  state  and  iron. '  At  Some  clisiance  irom  . 
CHA.     this  is  another  mine  worked  by  galley-slaves,  on  account 
of  the  Crown,  which  is  Very  rich  and  abundant.     Pieces 
are  procured  froik^  il  containing  ten  ounces  of  mercury 
in  the  pound.   Masses  also  are  found  in  which  mercury, 
iron,  and  sulphur  are  embodied  together.  In  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Madrid  is  a  lump  of  pyrites  found  here 
weighing  sixty  pounds.     Grindstones  of  a  fine  grain  are 
found  among  the  rocks  of  this  Province.     The  mineral 
waters  also  of  this  part  of  Spain  are  worthy  of  notice. 
That  of  Fuen  Caliente,  which  is  warm,  is  used  both  for 
drinking  and  bathing.     Several  springs  of  cold  mineral 
water  are  used  as  a  cure  for  various  diseases ;  but  their 
virtues  are  not  well  understood,  as  their  waters  have  not 
been  analyzed.     Some  of  them,  however,  are  known  to 
be  impregnated  with  iron,  while  others  are  saline  and 
laxative.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alcazar  is  a  salt- 
marsh  of  considerable  extent ;  and  in  the  territory  of 
Uclez  is  a  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  are  in  continual 
agitation.  This  fountain  is  the  source  of  the  river  Uclez. 
Ve(?etable        The  soil  of  La  Mancha  is  poor  and  parched,  and  is 
productions,  not  improved  by  the  careless  mode  of  cultivation  to 
which  it  is  subjected ;  yet  its  vegetable  productions  are 
both  valuable  and  various,  and  by  proper  culture  might 
be  rendered  greatly  abundant.     Corn,  and  especially 
oats,  is  a  common  crop,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  grown 
in  the  plain  of  Ocanna,  and  in  Malagon,  Almagro,  Vilo, 
Manzanarez,  and  Temblaque.     Trees  are  scarce,  and 
such  as  exist  are  stunted,  as  they  are  lefl  to  grow  spon- 
taneously ;  the  most  common  sorts  are  dwarf  chestnuts. 
Olive  trees,  however,  are  found  in  different  places,  par- 
ticularly in  Ciudad  Real,  Malagon,  and  Almagro,  where 
they  abound.     There  are  also  many  vines  in  all  these 
places,  as  well  as  in  Vilo,  Consuegra,  Manzanarez,  the 
vale  of  Penas,  and  Temblaque.     The  wines  made  in 
these  districts  are  lighter  and  cooler  than  those  produced 
in  other  parts  of  Spain.     Fruit  is  produced  only  in  par- 
ticular districts,  and  there  in  small  quantities ;  Almagro 
is  famous  for  melons  and  potatoes.     The  other  produc- 
tions of  La  Mancha  are  saffron  and  honey.     The  mea- 
dows in  some  places  are  very  fine  and  extensive  ;  and 
immense  herds  are  fed  in  the  plains,  especially  mules, 
which  are  of  an  excellent  breed. 

The  manufactures  are  neither  numerous  nor  exten- 
sive ;  and  consist  chiefly  of  ribbons,  garters,  worsted 
stockings,  tapestry,  silks  of  different  sorts,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  leather  gloves.  Attempts  have  been  made 
of  late  years  to  revive  the  woollen  manufactures  which 
once  prevailed,  but  without  much  success.  Blond  lace 
is  made  at  Almapjo,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  afford 
employment  to  2300  people.  The  other  branches  of 
labour  are  the  making  of  soap,  flannels,  woollen  yam, 
saltpetre,  and  gunpowder.  The  spinning  of  wool  by 
the  country  people  is  the  most  beneficial  branch  of 
industry. 

Commerce  is  not  more  flourishing  than  manufactures. 
Few  now  either  of  gloves  or  woollen  stuffs  are  exported. 
Oats,  saffron,  wine,  blond  lace,  and  shoe  leather  are  the 
principal  articles  sent  out  of  the  Province  ;  and  are 
far  fi-om  balancing  the  spices,  salt  provisions,  hard- 
ware, linen,  muslins,  broad-cloths,  fine  woollen  stuffs, 
silks,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  which  are  brought 
into  it.  The  Province  must  therefore  be  becoming 
poorer  every  day.  The  roads,  except  in  a  few  places, 
are  bad ;  carriages  are  not  common,  and  throughout 
the  Province  no  other  sort  of  houses  of  accommodation 
are  fbuud,  except  Posadas,  in  which  the  traveller  may 


Manufac- 
tiures. 


Commerce. 


pr66Ur6  a  lodging,  but  no  meat,  drink,  nor  attendance;  ia  Miv. 
BO  that  necessity  must  be  the  only  inducement  for  travel-     CH.i 
ling  in  La  Mancha.  ~ 

As  the  sources  of  industry  have  declined,  the  popula-  nil^p^n' 
tion  of  the  Province  is  not  so  great  as  it  once  was.  .1^ 
According  to  the  survey  made  in  1788,  (in  Spain  we  Ponioatj, 
have  no  recent  statistical  infimnation,)  the  inhabitants 
amounted  to  206,160. 

Ciudad  Real,  situated  two  miles  fi-om  the  Guadiana,  Tuvu. 
in  a  plain  productive  of  com,  wine,  and  finits,  is  the  CiLdii 
Capital  of  Upper  La  Mancha.     The  town  is  regulariy  ^^ 
laid  out ;  the  streets  are  straight,  wide,  and  well  paved  ; 
it  has  a  Square  surrounded  with  two  rows  of  boxes  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  spectators  at  bull-fights  and 
public  shows ;  it  has  also  three  Churches,  nine  Convents, 
and  five  Hospitals.     The  manufacture  of  leather  for 
gloves  has  declined,  and   the  manufacture  of  flannels 
and  woollen  stuffs,  if  it  still  exists,  is  in  a  languishing 
state.    It  contains  a  population  of  about  6400.    Instant 
90  miles  S.  of  Madrid,  and  57  S.  of  Toledo. 

Ocanna,  the  Capital  of  Lower  La  Mancha,  is  situ-  o^ex 
ated  on  an  eminence  at  the  entrance  of  the  vast  plain 
called  La  Mesade  Ocanna,  It  has  a  mean  appearance 
on  the  side  of  New  Castile,  but  the  opposite  side  dis- 
plays a  fine  prospect  of  loffy  spires  and  stately  build- 
ings. It  is  in  the  Country  of  the  ancient  Oicttdet,  and 
its  origin  is  said  to  be  remote  and  illustrious.  It 
contains  four  Parishes,  six  Monasteries,  and  five  Con- 
vents ;  but  it  has  lost  much  of  its  splendour,  and  is  now 
partly  in  ruins.  The  only  edifice  worthy  of  notice  is 
the  Church  of  the  barefooted  Carmelites ;  it  has  also 
four  fountains,  one  of  which  is  a  noble  structure.  Po- 
pulation about  5000,  employed  chiefly  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  leather  for  shoe-soles,  soap,  and  gloves;  this 
latter  branch  of  industry  is  now  nearly  annihilated. 
Distant  8  miles  S.  E.  firom  Aranjuez ;  SO  firom  Madrid. 
Swinburne,  Henry,  TraveU  through  Spain,  vol.  ii. 
London,  1787 ;  Burgoanne,  Chevalier  de,  TrardM  in 
Spain,  vol.  iii.  London,  1789 ;  Laborde,  Alexander  de. 
View  of  Spain,  London,  1809. 

M ANCHE,  LA,  or  The  Channd,  a  Maritinie  Depart- 
ment  in  the  North-West  of  France,  is  bounded  on  the 
North  by  the  English  Channel,  on  the  East  partly  by  the 
same  Channel  and  the  Departments  of  Calvados  and  Onne, 
on  the  South  by  the  Departments  of  Mayenne  and  I  lie 
and  Vilaine,  and  on  the  West  wholly  by  the  sea ;  the 
Islands  Alderney,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  the  rest  of  the 
group  to  which  they  belong,  being  immediately  opposite 
on  that  side.  It  lies  chiefly  in  longitude  between  1  and 
2  degrees  West  of  London,  and  48''  SO'  and  49^  ii/ 
of  North  latitude,  forming  the  Western  part  of  Nor- 
mandy.  Its  superficial  extent  is  2500  square  miles, 
much  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys.  It  is  lon^ 
and  narrow,  and  Cape  La  Hogue,  its  principal  pro- 
montory, is  the  sharpest  point  on  the  coast  of  Franot. 
It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Taute,  Vire,  Soulle,  Coesnon, 
and  Douve,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  its  surface  is 
covered  with  lakes  and  marshes.  In  some  districts  the 
soil  is  sandy,  and  as  the  climate  is  moist,  the  country 
altogether  is  Better  adapted  for  pasture  than  for  crops 
of  grain.  Yet  it  produces  com,  hemp,  and  fruits.  Il 
has  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  cinnabar.  Salt  is  the 
most  extensive  and  valuable  of  its  mineral  productions. 
The  fisheries  on  the  coast,  and  the  manufactures  of  lines, 
drabs,  serges,  and  glass,  afford  employment  to  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  principal  exports  are  linen, 
butter,  cheese,  cattle,  horses,  dder,  and  dried  fruit.   This 
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^^f  was  a  pcout  mtmdeateni. 

H.  GioMceiier,  p.  194 

He  Kbewed  ye  eile  Sogeie  ye  pape's  mandement. 

R,  Brummef  p.  SOT. 

Aad  JhcflUf  amwcride  to  him  that  the  fint  mimmdement  tX  tSi  if 
here  thou  Israel  thi  Lord  God  U  oo  God;  and  thoa  echalt  love  thi 
Lord  God  of  al  thin  hexte,  and  of  al  thi  mygfat,  this  is  the  fint 
maumdemeni.  And  the  seconde  is  lyk  to  this,  thou  schalt  love  thy 
neygbore  as  flii  nlf|  ther  is  noon  othere  maundement  j^rettere  thanne 
these.  WiekHf.    Btmrk^  ch.  xii. 

And  he  wold  lecche  a  fioined  mtmdewumt, 
Aad  sompne  hem  to  the  chapitre  bothe  two. 
And  pill  the  man,  and  let  the  wench  \go. 

Ckameer,     The  Freret  Tak^  ▼.  6941. 

Aidoe  whsAso-eUe  I  hane  to  giue, 
Thoos  mmumde  it  for  a  kis. 

Wmner.    .^lAiWt  At^/anc/,  book  vi.  dL  XBt 

• 

I  am  commanded  home :  get  you  away : 

lie  send  for  you  anon,  sir,  i  obey  the  numdale, 

And  will  retam  to  Venice. 

Shaktpewre,     OiheU^,  foL  331. 

Sendii^  their  mandatory  wi&  amnsqueteer  to  Doctor  Hammond's 
lodgine,  [they]  commanded  him  to  appear  before  them,  where  the 
whole  husiness  was,  to  hear  himself  d^laz'd  no  orator  of  the  Unir 
versity,  nor  canon  of  Christ  Church. 

Hammmd,  vol.  i.  fol.  8.     The  li/V  of  Dr.  H,  Hammond. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  a  client  to  his  advocate,  but  a  master  and 
mandator  to  his  proctor.  Jytiffe,    Parergon, 

It  dofli  not  appear  that  he  usurped  more  than  a  mandator jf  nomi- 
nation of  the  bishop  to  be  consecrated. 

Archbiihop  V$her,     On  Ordination, 

But,  oh  I  how  weakly  does  Sedition  bnild ! 
For  lo  I  the  royal  mandate  issues  fortfay 
Dashing  at  once  their  treason,  seal,  and  mirfh  ! 

Dryden,    Abealom  and  Achitopel, 

Whilst  all  their  mandates  as  sound  law  succeed, 
With  fools  who  write,  and  greater  fools  who  read. 

ChurchiU,     The  Candidate. 

And  mandatet  for  deposing  Sovereigns  were  sealed  with  the  signet 
of  « the  fisherman."  ^^ 

Bmrke,     ffbrkt,  vol.  ▼.  p.  71.     Reflediont  on  the  Revolution  in 
France. 

MANDIBLE,  Fr.  mandibuU ;  Lat.  tnandibtdum, 
(from  mandere,  to  eat,  to  chew,)  the  chaws  ot  jaws. 
The  organs  with  which  we  eat  or  chew,  the  jaws. 

The  hill  [of  the  common  cormorant]  is  dusky,  five  inches  kmA 
destitute  of  nostrils :  the  base  of  the  lower  mandiUe  is  covered  with 
a  naked  yellowish  skin,  that  extends  under  the  chin,  and  forms  a 
sort  of  pouch ;  a  loose  skin  of  the  same  color  reaches  from  the  upper 
mandible  round  the  eyes  and  angles  of  the  mouth. 

Bnmant»    British  Sioalogy^  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 

MA'NDRAGE,  "1  Fr.  mandragore  ;  It.  mandra- 
Mandra'gora,  V-gola  ;  Sp.  mandragora,  mandra- 
Ma'ndrake.  j  cula  ;  Lai.  mandragoras  ;  Gn 
fiavBpar^6pa9,  from  pavhpa,  apdunca,  and  perhaps  070- 
petv^  to  tell.  Si  id  placet ^  ita  mandragoras  dicetur, 
quia  indicia  sit,  in  proximo  esse  mandram,  vel  spdunr 
cam  :  because  it  points  out  that  a  cave  is  near. 
Vossius. 

And  Ruben  wente  out  in  the  wheat  haruest  ft  foude  mandrofforu 
in  the  felds  and  brought  them  vnto  his  mother  Lea. 

BtUCf  Anno  \5bl,     OenetiSfetk. 


In  the  digging  up  of  the  root  of  mandrage,  there  are  some  eere- 
monies  observed  :  fiirst  they  that  go  about  this  worke  look  espedallj 
to  this,  that  the  wind  be  not  in  their  face,  but  blow  upon  tiieir 
hackes :  then  with  the  point  of  a  sword  they  draw  three  dicles 
round  about  the  plant,  which  done,  they  dig  it  up  afterwards  with 
their  fJEice  unto  the  West. 

Holland.    Plinie^  book  zxv.  ch.  xiiL 


Many  melaS  and  fidse  coneeptiona  fiioe  ars  of  iniiitilfSy  tks      

first  from  great  antiqui^,  conceiveth  the  root  thereof  vescmUee  tha  TUSOl 

shape  of  a  man,  which  is  a  conceit  not  to  be  aoade  out  by  ordinary  . 

inspection,  or  any  other  eyes  than  such  as  rc|;arding  the  douds,  |fA] 

b^ld  them  in  Mopes  conformable  to  preimprehentions.  IMkAi 

Sir  Thomas  Brown.    Vulgar  Rrrotara,  book  iL  ch.  vi.  ^0*^/ 

One  of  the  best  accoants  of  the  fkbiiloas  mtiire  of 
the  Mandrake  is  giyen  by  William  BuUeine,  a  learned  Bulleii 
Physician  of  the  XVIth   century,  in  a  Tract  entitled  accoun 
A  Bultoarke  of  defetux  against  all  ndcneme^  soarene9§e^ 
and  wounda  that  doe  dayjy  amaulte  MaiUdnd.  1 579. 
*'  Many  supersticious  and  foolishe    thyngs  h«?e   bin 
devysed  of  thys  herbe  :  a  rery  invendon  of  Wytdies  and 
Hypocrites,  through  the  suggestion  and  motion  of  the 
deyill,  to  delude  the  weake  hart  of  mankynde  wiihall. 
For  they  doe  affirme  that  this  herbe  cometh  of  some 
convicted  dead  men ;  and  also  without  the  death   of 
some   lyving  thinge  it  cannot  be  drawen  ovt  of  the 
Earth  to  man's  use.     Therefore  they  did  tye  some  dogge  ^^  .    ^ 
or  other  lyving  beast  unto   the  root    thereof  with  •  supers 
corde,  and  digged  the  earth  in  compasse  rounde  abourt,  inventi 
and  in  the  meane  tyme  stopped  their  own  eares  for  fieare  Wytct 
of  the  terreble  shriek  and  cry  of  the  Mandrack.     '*■  J?*^^ 
which  cry  it  doth  not  only  dye  itselfe,  but  the  feore  ^^^^ 
thereof  kylleth  the  dogge  or  beast,  whidi  pulleth  it  ««C 
of  the  Earth.     And  this  herbe  is  called  abo  Antkrapt^ 
morphos,  because  it  beareth  the  Image  of  a  Man,  and 
that  is  false.     For  no  herbe  hath  the  shape  of  a  Man  or 
Woman,  no  truely,  it  is  not  naturally  of  his  owne  grofvr- 
ing :  but  by  the  crafty  invention  of  some  false  man  it 
is  done  by  arte.     As  many  rootes  may  be  made  in  the 
formes  of  man,  foules,  and  beastes,  and  secretly  cavervd 
in  the  Earth  :  which  when  they  are  found  by  the  crafty 
hyder  there(^,  the  beholders  be  dryven  into  no  amall  ad- 
miration and  wounder,  supposing  there  by  that  sonie 
atraunge  fearefiill  thing  shall  quickly  followe  the  eamc^j^ 
My  friend  Marceilus,  the  description  of  the  Mandracke  ■»  j,  n^ 
I  have  sayd,  was  nothing  but  the  impoetenms  snbtilty  of  ]yke  s 
wicked   people.     Perhaps  of  Fryers  or  super  stidont  or  Wo 
Monkes,  whych  have  wrytten  thereof  at  length,  but  as  ^^ 
for  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  Winie,  &c.  they  have  not  ^™ 
written  thereof  so  largely  as  for  to  have  head,  ameSi  Usai't 
fyngers,  &c"     BuUeine  continues  that  '*  this  herbe  m  shape 
cold  in  the  thirde  degree  and  hath  vertue  to  cause  deepe  Beast 
sleepe :"  "  the  juyce  of  thys  herbe  pressed  forth,  and  J^ 
kept  in  a  close  earthen  vessell,  acootding  to  aft,bringeth 
sleepe,  and  casteth  man  into  a  trans  or  a  deepe,  terrft>lc 
dreame  until  he  be  cut  of  the  stone,  &c."     **  And  thus 
I  end  of  Mandrack  whych   in   old  tyme  it  was  called 
Circantm  of  Wytches,  whych  had  vertue  (sayd  they)  or 
craft  to  transforme  both  man,  beast  and  herbe  out  of 
kynde."  (flF.  41,  42.) 

The  Persians  name  the  Mandrake  AHennk  or  Siie-  Pei» 
renky  and  Abrou  Sanam^  which  last  word  signifieB  Face  Maw 
or  Brow  of  an  Idol;  another  of  their  names  hMttrdam 
Ghiah,  Man-pkmi.  Abrou  is  corrupted  by  the  Anibians 
into  Jabrouh  and  Jabrougy  and  they  riao  call  it  Serag 
al  Cothrob,  Lamp  of  the  Devil,  because  by  night  it  is 
luminous ;  not  however  from  any  diabolical  agency,  but 
from  the  phosphoric  worms  which  attach  themselves  to  the 
root  Luthfallah  al  Halimi,  a  distinguished  Eastern 
Physician,  writes,  that  all  the  marvels  related  of  this 
Plant  are  fobulous,  that  he  himself  has  frequently  pulled 
it  without  injury,  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  its  groans,  because  it  never  makes  any,  and  tha^  in 
a  word,  all  the  uses  for  which  it  is  employed  are  idle 
and  superstitious.  (I^Herbelot,  BibL  Orient  ad  9. 
Asterenk.) 
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wiiT          JoupfauB,  >■  iu8  description  of  the  pcnrerfiil  fortress  taiU  comme  il*  Patoiatt,  mau  ^'H  Jvd  bit*  wMtMerU     MAH. 

miAlLB.   Machterus,  notices  a  valley  on  its  North  called  Bflflro*,  mbeavxdrapetux^K/ifeovtUlintavelopp^qMejamma   DaAig.' 

V— v^  in  which  grows  a  root  of  the  same  name,  which  towards  iour  de  leun  via  no  Kroimt  pouvrei.                                   ■  •  "* 

Joiepliiit.    night&U  becomes  luminous,  ftod  until  it  is  besprinkled  TOte  ^uihor  o£ Lei  StereU  du PAt  Albert,  who  if  erer  ^tUbtil. 

withcertaiufiltbjprepaiatkiaB,  retreats  from  the  gia^ol  he  amuses  himselfwith  the  credulity  of  his  readers  don 

those  who  seek  to  gather  it,  and  tliat  even  then  it  caaaot  so  with  most  laudable  and  beeomlng  grs*tty,  declares 

be  pulled    without    risk    at   life,   unless    the    person  tbsl  he  once  lodged  with  s  rich  Peasant,  whom  in  fanner 

making  the  attempt  has  a  siwilar  root  hanging  from  bia  limes  he  had  known  in  great  destitution,  uid  working  aa 

arm.     Ue  then  teaches  the  method  of  em^oying  a  dog  a  day-labours.     To  inquiries  relative  to  the  sources  of 

in  Uiis  baxaidous  service,  and  adds  that  the  root  i*  his  unexpected  wealth  he  replied,  that  he  once  saved  m 

sought  on  acGouot  of  one  e^ecisl  virtoe,  namely,  as  a  Gipsy  woman,  (tine  Bohkmienne^  who  had   robbed  a 

Omnonifuge.     ftemoas,  it  seems,  which  are  the  Spirits  henroost,  frotn  befng  beatea  and  ill  used,  and  diat  de  in 

of  bad  pw"i  enter  living  bodies  and  kill  than,  unleei  gratitude   had  taught  htm  how  to  make   an  Brtificicd 

assistance  be  at  hand;  but  the  Baaras,  if  it  only  be  Mandrake,  since  the  possession  of  which  he  had  always 

bronght  near  the  uck  person,  chases  away  tbose  foul  prospered, aad  never  pasaedadaywithantfindingsMne- 

mmpaniowi.  {DeBdL  Jud.  vii.  6.  3.)  thing.     This  Mandrake  is  illustrated  by  a  cut,  and  the 

Ug_              Plinyi  in  the  chapter  fimn  which  we  bsve  made  a  following  is  the  receipt  for  making  it.     Take  a  root  of 

citation  above,  runutely  describes  the  JUatyiragora,  or  Briouy  resembling  the   human   figure,  which  must  be 

Cirtieitan :  the  white,  he  says,  u  male,  Artai,  l^e  black  pulled  on  a  Monday  in  Spring,  when  the  Moon  is  in  a 

female,  JWbrioiiy  or  Bypt^titomo*,    and   the  fruit  is  fortunate  aspect,  in  conjunction  either  with  Jupiter  or 

hurtful  in  every  way.     "  Uowbdt  in  some  CouatrieB  Venus ;  cut  the  end  of  the  root  as  if  for  transpl anting, 

they  venture  to  etU  tbe  apples  or  fruit  thereof;   but  then  bury  it  in  a  chuich-yard  in  the  naddte  of  a  dewl 

those  that  know   not  how  lo  dresse  aad  order  them  man's  grave,  and  moisten  it  every  monting  before  sunrise 

ar^ht,  loose  the  use  a£  their  tongue  thereby,  and  prove  with  some  whey  in  wtnch  three  Bats  hsve  be«M  drowned, 

dumbe  for  the  tine,  surprised  aad  overtakien  with  the  After  that  time  dig  it  up  again,  and  it  will  be  found, 

exceeding  strong  savour  that  they  have.     And  verily  if  bearing  yet  greater  likeness  than  at  fWst  to  the  hmmin 

they  bee  so  bold  as  lo  take  a  great  quanlitie  therearf  in  form.     Then  dry  it  in  a  furnace  healed  with  vervain,  and 

drinke  they  arc  sure  to  die  for  it.     Yet  it  may  be  used  keep  it  wi^ped  in  a  piece  of  a  dead  man's  shrond.     The 

safely  yoongh  for  to  procure    ateepe,    if   there  be   a  possessor  of  this  mysterious  itiot  will  be  sure  to  find 

good  regard  had  in  the  dose,  that  it  be  answerable  in  treasure-lrove,  to  win  at  play,  and  to  make  profitable 

{wcportion  to  the  stieogth  and  cooqilexian  of  the  Pa-  bargains:  wiiiadf.quflUnuiniereUPauanmuconUfoTt 

tkiU."  lua-attKott  qu'U  itoil  dezatu  riche. 

Of  itssaporificqnaimes,Frtnitin«sbasgivenastribing  Another  species  of  Mandragoies  is  dcecribed  by  the  Familiar 

^'^''*'    iastance  in  a  stratagem  employed  by  Maharbol,  when  same  atithor,   differing  alli^thcr  from  the  vegetable  Uuuln- 

despatched  by  the  Carthaginian  Government  to  suppress  roots  aad  belonging  to  the  class  of  F.muliaks.     The  S9"*- 

an  African  revolt.     Knowing  the  inordinate  fondness  writer  was  once  slaying  in  a  chateau  wbctc  for  six  years 

of  bis  opponents  for  wine,  be  drugged  a  large  quan-  pasta  good-bumoaredLuftn  of  that  kind  had  undertaken 

tity  of  it  with  Mandragora,  aijut  inter  ren^nms  ae  topo-  to  manage  the  clock  and  drees  the  horses,  two  duties 

rem  jrudia  on  est.     Then  after   a  slight  skirmish  he  which  he  performed  with  all  possible  exactness.     Marvel- 

aSected  to  retreat  a»d  deserted  his  camp.     The  event  lous  indeed  was  it  Co  .sec,  as  the  ingenious  author  saw 

need  not  be  tcAd  ;  a  medicated  and  drunken  slumber  one  morning,  the  cnrry-comb  running  alimg  the  backs  of 

placed  them  at  their  enemy's  mercy,  and  they  were  all  the  steeds  unguided  by  mortal  hand.     The  grotan  stated 

eitlier  killed  or  captured.  that  he  had  gained  the  service  of  this  Farfadel,  by  cutting 

Hirakei       "^^^  Hebrew  ^-f^yi  i,  {Gaiait  xxx.  14,  1&,  16.  Cant,  the  throat  of  a  small  Uack  hen  over  a  cross  road,  and 

iipture>  ^'-  '^-)  'hicfa  the  LXX,  the  Vulgate,  and  our  own  writing  aa  a  little  piece  of  paper  with  its  blood  these 

Translation  render  Mandrake,  has  been  moat  vexatkius  words,  "  Beritfa  do  my  will  for  20  years,  and  I  will  re- 

to  commentatonu     Simon  has  a  Dissertation  upon  it  in  ward  you."     Then  having  buried  the  hen  a  foot  under 

which,  among  countless  other  interpretadoos,  the  fol-  ground,  on  the  same  day  the  Mandragorecatnmenced 

lowing  are  enumerated.     LUia,  vioiat,  fiora  amahUa,  his  labours  in   the  clock-tower  and  tite  stable,  and  the 

haltamum,  mala  dlrea,  nuert  juglanda,  lubera,  me-  Groom  began  from  time  (o  time  to  pick  up  matters  worth 

loni*  genia,  halicacaba,  eeraia,  Jictt»,^au Tndicu*, amo-  'finding.     It  is  nltogftfior  a  ■"^"'"'~,  however,  to  affirm 

mum,  mora  rubi,  jatminum,  lamiucAum,  *alyrion,  ori-  that  these  Mandragores  pay  tiieir  masters  a  certain  daily, 

ganitm,  fraga,  Sfc.    tn,  in  the  singular,  is  always  Looc ;  fixed  stipend,  as  a  crown  or  a  pistole,  more  or  less.   They 

most  of  the  above  plants  are  considered  to  be  Philtres,  are  only  persona  of  narrow  capacity  and  small  judgment 

and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Mandrakes,  be  they  who  hold  such  an  opinion,  for  (he  Mandragores  do  no 

what  they  may,  which  Rachel  begged  from  Leah,  were  more  than  give  good  luck  at  play,  direct  to  roads  in 

supposed  lo  possess  some  amatory  virtue,  a  quality  by  which  money  or  jewels  are  lying,  or  point  in  dreams  to 

no  means  alien  from  the  general  toiour  of  expression  in  such  spots  as  conceal  treasure. 

the  Soag  of  SolomoK  also.  A  Mandragore  preserved  in  spirits,  which  was  exhibited  A  Ifcnutei 

nti-            O^  Cange  meotiona  another  superstitiaas  usage  of  the  to  the  same  writer  by  a  Jew  at  Menti,  had  a  human  head,  Uaodia- 

1  uses.    Mandrake  besides  as  an  aphrodisiac ;  it  was  supposed  to  and  the  legs  and  body  of  a  cock  ;  it  was  no  bigger  than  a  B°™-. 

bestow  riches  on  its  possessor,  as  ia  evinced  by  the  IblUiw-  man'sfist,and  had  livedbul  five  weeks,  during  which  short 

ing  extract  which  he  gives  firom  CcmmmL  ad  Hitt.  period,  however,  it  made  its  o>vner's  fortnue.     On  the 

Caroli,  vi.  aad  vii.  p.  18L.     £ft  ee  tm^  (frere  Rickart  seventh  night  after  he  possessed  it,  he  dreamed  of  b 

Cordelier')  _fitt  ardre pltiriam  Hidagoires  ?Me  mainta  ruined  house,    upon   exploring  which   he  discovered  a 

*otU$  gem  gardoient  en  lieuxrepo$  d  arointt  ti  grant  foi  hoard  of  nwney,  jewels, and  plate,  and  ever  afierwards  he 

CT  ceUe  ordure,  que  pour  vrai  Hi  croyoient  fermtment  que  continued  to  prosper  greatly.     For  the  equivocal  gene- 
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MAN-     ratioii  by  which  such  a  little  monster  is  to  be  produced, 
DRAKE.   Qur  readers  may  turn  to  Avicenna;  it  may  suffice  to  state 
here  that  when  it  is  produced,  it  should  be  kept  in  a 
private  place,  and  fed  delicately  on  grains  of  lavender 
and  earth-worms. 

MA'NDUCATE,  v,\     Lat.  manditcare^  from  marir 
Manduca'tion,         jdere,  to  chew.     Manducatur; 

quod  denti  remiatur. 

To  chew;  to  eat,  properly  with  some  strong  action  of 

ihtjaws^  or,  as  anciently  written,  chaws. 

It  is  gravel  in  the  teeth,  and  a  man  most  drink  the  blood  of  his 
own  gums,  when  he  manducatet  such  unwholesome,  such  unplea- 
sant miit.  Bithap  Taylor,     Sermon^  (1653^)  p.  252. 

He  that  eateih  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  bk>nd,  dwelleth  in  me, 
and  I  in  him ;  and  as  a  necessary  consequent  of  this  spiritual  mttfi- 
ducatioH,  (John  vi.  v.  54.)  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh 
my  bloud  hath  eternal  life. 

Hal/.     PVorkty  vol.  iii.  foL  594.    Chriit  Mjftiicalj  sec  6.  - 

That  strong  conceit  which  two  of  the  three  have  embraced,  as 
touching  a  literal,  corporeal,  and  oral  tnanducation  of  the  very  sub- 
stance of  his  flesh  and  blood,  is  surely  an  opinion  no  where  deli- 
vend  in  holy  scripture. 

Hooker.    Ecelenatiicall  PoSiie,  book  v.  fol.  240. 

Hie  srnn  then  of  Archbishop  Cranmer^s  doctrine  on  this  head  is, 
1.  That  John  vi.  is  not  to  be  interpreted  of  oral  mandueoHon  in  the 
sacrament,  nor  of  spiritual  manducation  as  confined  to  the  Eucha- 
rist, but  of  spiritual  manducation  at  large,  in  that  or  any  other  sacra- 
ment, or  out  of  the  sacraments.  2.  Tluit,  &c. 
fVaierland.  ff^rki^  vol.  vii.  ch.  vi.  p.  141.  0/the  Doctrine  of  the 
Euchariet. 

MANE,  (of  horse,  &c.)  D.  maene ;  Ger.  m^ene ;  Sw. 
man.  Minshew  derives  a  manitndo,  because  it  flows  from 
his  neck.  Wachter  from  Lat.  (of  the  Lower  Ages)  mtn- 
are,  to  lead,  to  guide,  because  the  horse  was  guided  by 
means  of  it,  before  the  bridle  was  invented.  Junius  firom 
the  Gr.  fjidvvo^^  or  fiatf09,  a  kind  of  ornament  adapted  to 
the  neck.  Kilian  says,  that  it  is  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  moon,  whence  it  is  called  by  Martial  juba 
iunata,  and  by  Catullus  rutila. 


And  the  weakc  wonton  Cupid 


Shall  from  your  necke  vnloose  Iris  amorous  fould, 
And  like  a  dew  drop  from  the  lyuu's  manej 
Be  shooke  to  ayrie  ayre. 

Shaktpeare,     THtflue  and  Crettida,  foL  93. 

This  forest  sometimes  bredde  white  bulles,  long  maned  like  lyons. 

Slow,    A  Deecription  of  England^  8fc,  foL  3. 

But  when  his  foe  lies  prostrate  on  the  plain. 
He  sheathes  his  pawes,  uncurls  his  angry  mane, 
And,  pleaa^d  with  bloodless  honours  of  the  day. 
Walks  over  and  disdains  the  inglorious  prey. 

Dryden,    TJie  Hind  and  Panther, 

A  lion  she  before  in  mane  and  throat, 
Behind  a  dragon,  in  the  midst  a  goat 

Cooke,    Hetiod.     The  Theogony. 

MANES,  a  term,  like  many  others  in  Pagan  Mytho- 
logy, of  ambiguous  meaning,  implying  either  certain 
Infernal  Deities,  or  the  Spirits  of  deceased  men.  In  the 
first  case  it  answers  to  the  Greek  o«  evcpoi^  or  Kara\06' 

viot,  in  the  second  to  oivexpoi,  (TKeXerol,  or  at  cxial. 
Its  derivation  is  variously  given,  according  to  the  fancies 
of  Etymologists.  ManuSt  say  some  authorities,  is  an 
ancient  word  signifying  good  ;  the  influence  of  the  Manes 
for  the  most  part  is  evil^  and  hence  their  name  by  anti- 
phrasis.  Manes,  as  another  statement  avouches,  quia 
ad  superos  manare  credebaniur  per  ostium  Orel  ;  or  as 
Servius  explains  this  manation,  that  all  spots  between 
the  Lunar  and  Terrestrial   Circles  are  inhabited  by 


Manes,  who  descend  upon  Earth  from  thai  R«gkni,  a 
notion  supported  by  Lucan : 

Quodque  patet  Throe  inter  LtmOpte  meatus, 

Semidei  Manet  habitant.  i^  0. 

Festus,  trifling  in  another  form  upon  the  same  word, 
refers  the  name  to  their  potency  in  divination,  quod  per 
COS  omnia  manare  credebant. 

Numa,  the  great  institutor  of  Religious  forms  in 
Rome,  assigned  the  second  month  of  his  year  to  a  God, 
Februus,  who  presided  over  lustrations  :  lusirari  autent 
eo  mense  civiiatem  necesse  erat ;  quo  statuii  ut  justa 
Diis  Manibus  solvereniur,  (Macrob.  SeUum,  i.  13.)  A 
Law  of  the  XII  Tables  afterwards  applied  the  belief  in 
these  Deities  to  a  useful  purpose,  as  Sumptuary  Gods, 
who  restrained  superfluous  sorrow  and  expense  in  Fu- 
neral rites.  Deorum  Manium  jura  saficta  9unio :  kof 
(suos)  leto  datos  Divos  habento:  sumptum  in  oiios 
luctumque  minuunio,  (Cic.  De  Leg,  ii.  9.)  All  sepulchres 
naturally  fell  under  their  protection,  and  Dm  Mtadhus 
was  the  opening  formula  of  a  Roman  Epitaph  as  fre- 
quently as  Deo,  Optimo,  Maximo  is  employed  as  a  ami- 
lar  Christian  Preface.  The  Manes  were  invoked  by  the 
expiring  Dido  as  Dit  morientis  Elism  ;  and  yet  more  fear- 
fully by  the  infuriated  populace  of  Rome  on  the  death 
of  Tiberius.—"  Tiberius  to  the  Tiber"  was  the  shout  of 
some  of  the  exulting  citizens  :  others,  with  deeper  wb- 
geanoe,  sought  to  deprive  the  departed  Tyrant's  Spirit 
of  its  chance  (little  though  it  might  be)  of  rest  among 
the  Shades,  and  Terram  Matrem,  Deosque  Manes  orarent 
7ie  m^rtuo  sedem  ullam  nisi  inter  impios  darent  (Suet 
Tib,  75.)  But  the  most  splendid  employment  of  the 
Manes  is  on  an  occasion  familiar  to  every  reader,  in  the 
simple  but  magnificent  prayer  of  Dedus  before  his  self- 
devotion.  (Livy,  viii.  9.)  Pluto,  as  the  chief  of  the 
Dii  Inferiy  bore  the  title  Summanus. 

Of  the  Manes,  considered  as  departed  Spirits,  we  have 
already  treated  incidentally  under  Hades.  How  &r 
some  of  them  were  deified  may  be  questionable ;  pro- 
bably their  enrolment  among  those  Shades  entitled  to 
Elysium  might  sometimes  be  confounded  with  admisskm 
to  Godship  itself.  That  rites  were  performed  to  them 
is  plain  enough ;  and  we  do  not  here  speak  of  the  fierce 
and  gloomy  forms  of  invocation  when  in  a  Necyoman- 
t^a,  or  for  magical  purposes,  they  were  summoned  from 
their  dark  abodes,  but  of  the  annual  ceremonies  of  pro- 
pitiation, the  tribute  of  affection  tendered  to  the  dead,  in 
the  Feralia,  which  Ovid  has  so  pleasingly  described  in 
the  Ild  Book  of  his  Fasti. 

The  grave  too  claims  its  honours,  now  succeed 
The  slender  oficrings  to  the  dead  decreed. 
Styx  has  no  Gods  who  look  with  greedy  eyea 
For  costly  pomp  and  lavish  sacrifice ; 
Little  from  men  departed  soids  require. 
If  but  that  little  pious  love  inspire. 
Place  then  an  urn  beside  their  honour'd  vault, 
Fill'd  with  loose  com,  and  glittering  grains  of  nit. 
Bread  steep'd  in  wine,  and  violets  scattex'd  round. 
And  a  plain  tile  with  flow'ry  garlands  cn>wn*d— 
More  I  forbid  not,  if  you  wiU,  but  these. 
With  prayers  well  suited,  may  the  dead  appease. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this  agreeable  picture,  by  one  of 
those  contradictions  so  common  in  Paganism,  the  Poet 
assures  us  that  the  Manes  are  in  very  ill  humour  if  they 
are  neglected.     On  one  occasion  while  war  was  raging, 
the  Feralia  were  omitted,  and  then 

Back  to  new  life  the  tombs  their  Spirits  gare 
And  forms  unearthly  burst  the  yawning  grave ; 
Till  pious  hands  the  wonted  honors  paid. 
Chased  the  dark  goblins  and  their  wrath  aUay*d. 
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MANES.  And  even  during  those  ordinary  celebrations,  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  suspend  certain  Religious  services, 
and  to  observe  the  season  after  a  Lenten  fashion. 

Pause  while  we  keep  these  rites,  ye  widow'd  dames, 
The  marriage  pine  a  pm«r  season  claims. 
Pause,  ye  fond  mothers,  braid  not  yet  her  hair, 
Nor  the  ripe  virgin  for  her  Lord  prepare. 
O  light  not,  Hymen,  now,  your  joyous  fires. 
Another  torch  than  yours  the  tomb  requires. 
Close  all  the  Temples  on  these  mourning  days, 
And  dim  each  altar's  spicy-steaming  blaze. 
For  now  around  us  roams  a  spectred  brood. 
Craving  and  keen,  and  snuffing  mortal  food : 
They  feast  and  revel,  nor  depart  again. 
Till  to  the  month  but  ten  more  days  remain. 

The  Manet,  however,  were  propitiated  at  Rome  by 
other  forms,  Lemuria,  even  before  Numa  instituted 
the  Fercdia,  as  we  learn  from  Ovid,  in  the  Vth  Book  of 
the  Fcuii,  429.  In  the  dread  silence  of  midnight,  on 
the  8th  of  May,  the  votary  arose  from  his  couch,  bare- 
footed, and  snapped  his  fingers,  as  a  sure  preservative 
against  meeting  any  Ghost  during  his  subsequent  ope- 
rations. Then  thrice  washing  his  hands  in  spring-water, 
he  turned  round  and  placed  nine  black  beans  in  his 
mouth.  These  he  threw  behind  him  one  by  one,  care- 
fully guarding  against  the  least  glance  backward,  and 
at  each  cast  saying,  "  With  these  beans  I  ransom  myself 
and  mine  !*'  The  Spirit  followed  him,  and  gathered  the 
beans  as  they  fell.  Then  performing  another  ablution, 
the  Bean-caster  clashed  cymbals  of  brass,  or  perhaps  con- 
tented himself  by  rattling  some  meaner  household 
utensil  of  that  metal,  entreating  the  Spirit  at  the  same 
time  to  quit  his  roof.  After  he  had  nine  times  repeated 
the  formula,  *'  Avaunt,  ye  ancestral  Mane»  P*  he  might 
look  behind  him,  and  the  solemnity  was  ended.  The 
number  nine  is  supposed  to  have  respect  to  the  Styx 
novie$  interfusa,  the  '*  Styx  nine  times  round  her"  of 
Virgil. 

Apuleius  has  endeavoured  to  dissipate  the  obscurity 
which  hangs  over  the  various  classes  of  disembodied 
Souls.  LemureSy  he  says,  is  a  generic  term  for  all 
departed  Spirits ;  if  they  peaceably  and  quietly  watch  at 
guardians  over  their  posterity,  then  they  become  Lares 
Familiares ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  on  account  of  their  evil 
deeds  during  life,  having  no  rest  on  Earth  after  death, 
they  continue  to  roam  about  seeking  what  they  may 
devour,  terrifying  mankind  and  injuring  the  wicked, 
then  they  are  named  Larva,  Those  whose  lot  is  am- 
biguous between  the  two  are  called  Manes.  Cum  vera 
incertum  ett  qum  cuique  eomm  sortiiio  evenerit^  utrum 
L*ar  sit  an  Larva,  nomine  Manem  Deum  nuncvpanL 
Marcianus  Capella  (according  to  Lipsius,  Phyt.  Stoic,  i. 
Diss.  18.)  writes  partly  to  the  same  purpose:  Lemures 
si  vita  prior  is  adjuti  fuerint  honestate  in  Lares  domo- 
rum  urbium<fue  rertuntur;  si  autem  depravantur  ex 
corpore.  Larvae  perhibentur  ac  M anise.  Of  the  Manes 
he  does  not  here  speak,  but  he  afterwards  tells  us  that 
the  Air  is  full  of  them,  they  dwelling  in  the  lower,  the 
Heroes  in  the  upper  ethereal  region. 

MANETTIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  7e- 
irandria,  order  Monogynia.  Generic  character  :  calyx 
four,  five,  or  eight  parted ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  four 
or  five  parted,  throat  bearded ;  capsule  oblong,  two- 
celled,  two-valved,  valves  double ;  seeds  numerous,  with 
imbricated  wings. 

Seven  species,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America. 

TOL.  zxnr. 


MANGE,  v.^  Fr.  manger,  mangeoire ;  It.  man-  MANGE. 
Ma'nger,  >giare,  mangiatqja,  from  the  Lat.  man^  wat^t  w 
Ma'ngery.    )  dere,  to  eat.  MANGLK. 

Manger,  that  out  of  which  (cattle)  eat  or  feed. 

Ich  wot  wel  quath  Hanger,  what  sj^knesse  jow  aile^. 
Ye  bare  manned  overe  muche.  bat  make^  ^uw  bi  syke. 

Fieri  PhuAjman,     Fuion,  p.  142. 

Alle  the  while  that  Gamelyn 

Had  held  his  mamgerie 

His  brothir  thought  on  him  bewreke, 

With  his  false  trecherie. 

The  CoAes  Tale  of  Oame/yn,     imputed  to  Chaucer. 

The  paraper'd  horse  is  seldome  seene  in  breath, 
WluMe  maunder  makes  his  greace  (oftimes)  to  melt 

Gatcoigite.    Dan  Borthoimew  of  Bathem 

As  thoug^h  they  were  not  fallen  in  a  puddle  of  dirte,  bat  rubbed 
and  layde  in  litter  Tnder  the  manger  at  theyr  ease,  they  whine  and 
they  byte,  and  they  kick,  and  they  spume  at  him  that  would  help 
him  Tp. 

iSir  ThomoM  More,     Worhei,  fol  1 139.    Auntwere  to  the  Poytomed 
Bohef  S^e, 

CuAB.  Gk>d  help  the  courtiers, 

They  lye  at  rack  and  manger, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,     The  Little  French  Lawyer,  act  it.  sc  1. 

Mange,  ti.     ^      Fr.  mangeson,  also  called  roigne,  or 
Ma'noy,  >rongney  from  roigner,  to  g^aw.     See 

Ma^nginess.  J  Aroynt. 

The  same  wonl  as  the  preceding,  applied  {Cutem 
enim  exedit  et  erodit)  to 

An  eating,  corroding  (loathsome)  disease. 

Whether  he  be  blynde,  lame,  &c.  or  tnaumge,  or  skaulde^  &e« 

Bible f  Anno  1551.    Leuiticut,  ch.  ad. 


Ener  to  lemayne 


In  wretched  beggery 
And  mtaungg  misery. 

Shelton^    Duke  of  AAany  and  the  Scottes* 

And  the  Lorde  wyl  smite  the  with  the  botches  of  Eg3rpte  and  tha 
emorodes,  scalle  and  maungynette  that  thou  shalte  not  be  heated 
therof.  Bible,  Anno  1551.    Deuteronomy,  ch.  xxriii. 

Which  of  yoor  mangy  lives  is  worth  this  hurt  here .' 
Beaumoni  and  Fletcher,     The  Knight  of  Malta,  act  ii.  K.  !• 

Sex.  Oh,  this  sounds  wumgily, 

Poofly,  and  tcunrily  in  a  souldier's  mouth. 

Id,     The  Folic  One,  act  iL  sc  3. 

Shoold  I  on  each  sicke  pillow  leane  my  breast, 
And  g^pe  the  pulse  of  ererie  mangie  wrest. 

HaU,     Satire  4.  book  iii. 

Don  CarkM  his  pockets  so  amply  had  fiU'd, 
That  his  swii^e  was  quite  cur*a. 

Rochciter,     Trial  of  the  Poelifor  the  Bays, 

MANGIFERA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Pentandria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Terebin- 
tacem.  Generic  character  :  corolla,  petals  five ;  drupe 
kidney-shaped. 

Three  species,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  the 
Island  of  Mauritius.  M,  Jndica  is  the  tree  which  bean 
the  fruit  called  the  Mango. 

MANGLE,  r.  Minshew  and  Skinner  from  the  Lat 
mancus ;  Junius  from  the  D.  mancken,  mencken,  minck- 
en,  to  mince.  It  is  not  improbably  from  the  engine  of 
destruction  called  a  mangonel,  q,  v.,  in  Fr.  mangonneau: 
and  in  Fr.  also  mangonner  is  "  to  mangle,  or  disfigure 
by  mangling^* 

To  maim  ;  to  mutilate,  to  lacerate,  to  tear  to  pieces. 

See  Bemangle. 

T^ndal  shal  haue  no  cause  to  saye  that  I  deface  hys  gaye  good- 
lye  tale,  by  mangling  of  hys  n&atter  and  rehearsing  hym  by  patches 
and  pecys. 

Sir  Thomat  More.    Worka,  foL  538.     T^le  Second  Part  of  the  Cm- 
fmtation  of  TyndaU. 
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Then  little  thinldng  that  these  came  indeed 
Ou  their  own  mangled  carcases  to  feed. 

Drayton,     The  Battle  ofAginctmri. 

With  care  I  raia'd  on  our  Rhoet^^  coast, 
A  vacant  tomb,  and  hailM  thy  mighty  ghost : 
lliy  name  and  anna  adom  the  place  around ; 
And,  had  thy  mangled  bleeding  corse  been  fioondy 
Thy  rtlica  had  repos'd  in  Trojan  ground. 

Pitt,     FirgiL    JEneid,  book  vi. 

Since  after  thee  may  riaa  an  immons  Kae, 
Coarse  mangier*  of  the  human  face  divine^ 
Faint  on,  till  fate  dissolve  thy  mortal  part. 
And  live  and  die  the  monarch  of  thy  art. 

Ticiell,     To  Sir  Godfrey  KneUer, 

MANGONEL,  Fr.  mangonneau;  Low  Lat.  man" 
ganum,  or  mangana,  which  Vossius  {de  ViL  lib.  iii. 
c.  23.)  derives  from  the  Doric  fiaxavii,  a  machine. 

An  old-fashioned  sling  or  engine,  whereout  stones, 
old  iron,  and  great  arrows  were  violently  darted.     Cot- 

Mid  mangenelt  8l  ginnes  hor  ci)>er  to  o]>er  caste. 

H.  Glovcester,  p.  566. 

&  reiaed  a  mangnei,  to  kasft  vnto  ^  tovre. 

B,  Bninne,  p.  125b 

Who  might  defence  aynut  faim  make? 
Without  stroke  it  mote  be  take^ 
Of  tiepeget  or  mangonell, 

Chaucer.     The  Bomanl  of  the  Bote,  p.  217. 

Du  Gang*  thinks  that  the  Byzantine  Greeks  formed 
fM^<^i¥0¥  from  the  Latin  mocAina,  whkh  the  Latins  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  Greek  ^x^"'^*  ^^"s  affording  a 
curious  instance  of  the  retromigration  of  Language. 
The  Manqanel  was  a  military  instrument  by  which 
huge  stones  were  projected,  and  the  Arsenal  at  Constan- 
tinople, from  being  the  repository  of  this  artillery,  received 
the  name  Mctngana.  (Lipsii  PoiiorceL  i.  S.)  In  the 
8d  Dialogue  of  his  Illd  Book,  Lipsius  exhausts  the 
matter,  and  says  that  in  latter  times  Manganicum^ 
Mange,  Mango,  Mangonelia^  and  Manganielia,  were  all 
used  for  Manganum,  but  that  these  words  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Mantdkttui  and  Mantdlus,  which  was 
a  Idnd  of  Fine€t. 

MA'NGONIZE,!      Fr.  mangonisme„  mangonner ; 

Ma'ngonism.  J  Low  Lat.«uiit^^>iuire  ;  Lat.  man- 
gonizare,  from  mango,  a  slave  dealer,  who  received  this 
name,  quia  -nf  fgmi^a¥if,  nve  iuco,  colorem  fabum  in- 
ducil  mancipiis,  ut  caritu  vendat     Vossius. 

To  give  a  fresh  hue  or  appearance. 

Toe.  No,  no,  you  mangontztng  slave,  I  will  not  part  fiom 'hem. 

Ben  Jbnson.    Poetaster,  ibl.  269. 

Let  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  curious,  trust  little  by  mango' 
numef  msuccationa^  or  medicine,  to  alter  the  species  or  indeed  the 
fi)rms  and  shapes  of  flowers  considerably. 

Evelyn,    Kalendarium  Hortente,    March* 

MA'NIA, 

MVniac, 
Mani^acal.^ 

Raging  or  raving  madness ;  furious  or  excessive  ia- 
Uy. 


^      Fr.  manicy  maniaque;   Gr.  ftavia, 
>from  fiMviaOa^  to  rage  or  rave.  Applied 


And  in  his  gere  for  all  the  world  he  ferd 
Nought  only  like  the  lovers  malndie 
Of  Ereos,  but  rather  ylike  manie, 
Engendred  of  humours  melancolike, 
Beu>rne  his  hed  in  his  celle  fiintastike. 

Chaucer,     The  Kmghtet  Tale,  v.  1377. 

EpilepaSa  and  mamacai  lonaeiee  usually  conform  to  the  age  of  tha 
moon.  GnoOi     Gnnw  Sacra, 


All  their  symptoms  apee  with  those  of  epileptics  and 
who  fancied  they  had  evil  spirits  within  them. 
Farmer,     On  the  Demomaet  of  the  New  Tntamenf,  dh,  i.  see.  8. 

Now,  if  maniacal  and  epileptical  distempers  owe  fiieir  rise  to 
natural^  causes ;  and  (so  far  as  reason  can  judge)  to  these  causes 
only ;  it  is  not  only  groundless,  but  absurd,  to  ascribe  tkem  to  a 
supernatural  influence.  Id*    iSk  voL  ii.  sec  8.  p.  161. 

MANICARIA,  in  Botany,  a  genns  of  the  class  Mo- 
noecia,  order  Monaddphia,  natural  order  PainuB.  Ge- 
neric character  :  common  spatfae,  bag-like ;  calyx  bell- 
shaped,  lacerated  ;  corolla,  petab  three ;  g^w'^tifl  twenty- 
four  ;  drupe  dry. 

One  species,  M,  iaccifira,  native  of  Ae  East  Indies. 
MANIFE'ST,  V.  '\      Fr.  manifiiter;  H.  mamfea- 
Ma'nipest,  adj.        tare ;  Sp.  manifestar ;  Lat.  mo- 
Mantfe'st,  Tt,  at       nifatart.  Pioprie  (says  Vossius) 
Mantfi/sto,  >manifestum  tn  quo  manns  fen- 

M ANipE^STABLZ,        dunt,  fhc  eii,  inciduni,  nvc  quod 

manibus  festin,  sen  cito  oetxtrrH; 
what  we  can  quiekly  lay  our 
hands  upon ;  easily  ibund. 

To  find  or  discover  promptly ;  to  discover  or  disdose, 
to  declare,  to  show,  to  make  known  or  erident. 

Ye  manifetien  or  publiaken  your  renomi  and  done  veur  name  for 
to  ben  borne  forthe.  Chaucer,    Boeeku,  book  ii.  p.  42L 

Than  it  is  numifeste  and  opei^  that  by  de  gettrng  of  'HgnSK*^ 
menne  been  maked  blisful,  rignt  as  by  tha  getting  or  justice. 

M,    R.  p.  ^0. 

Yet  bane  I  bene  therin  the  longer  and  bane  ^ken  of  this  matter 
somewhat  y«  more  at  large,  for  y*  mamfhiMkM  of  their  great  blind- 
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Manifesta'tion, 
Ma'nifestlt. 


Sir  Thmat  More.    ff'brAet,  leL  371.    Tht  Fim  Plart  «f  tkr  Cm- 
fitialumef  TyndaUn 

And  thon  shalte  wryte  fpon  tha  sioiHaall  Uw  woidsaef  Ikial 
wumiyfetthf  and  welL 

Bible f  Jmho  1561.    Deuierouowu/^  ch.  xsvii. 


Symiyng  agamste  the  Holy  Gboat^  which  is  ftm  malidous  _ 
cutyng  of  the  cleare  trouth  so  manifestly  proued,  that  they  csn  not 
once  hisb  against  it. 
'^ndalL   fVorhes,  foL  17.  prologue  vpon  the  Fiue  Boohee  of  Momt* 


Whoseekes 


To  lessen  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 
To  manifest  the  more  thy  might 

MUtom,    Paradise  Lost,  book  to.  L  fflS. 

There  is  no  other  way  then  this  that  is  mamfuUAk  mXbm  by 
scripture,  reason,  or  experieuce. 

Mare.    Defence  of  the  Moral  CMafa^  A,  S-fsL  177. 

In  this  fight,  neither  did  his  courage  transport  him  [Pyrxbual 
beyond  the  dutv  of  a  careful  general,  nor  his  providence  in  dxrert 
ing- others,  hinder  the  mam/e£uiom  of  his  peraonri  valour. 

Malegk.    History  of  the  World^hook  ir.ck  vu.  IM^  2. 


PbysidaaB  aflirm,  thai  trsnsnontatiiDD  of  sex  &  oaiy  wo  in  opinioa ; 
and  that  these  traus&nuaated  persona  were  leaUy  men.  aifc  ftot; 
although  succeeding  yean  produced  the  «aiM/effo  or  evidence  of 
their  virilities. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,    Fulgar  Errours,  book  in.  ch.  zvii.  p.  184. 

I  but  aecusM,  you  doem'd  :  and  yet  be  dy'dy 
Convinced  of  treason,  and  was  fairly  tryM  : 
You  heard  not  he  was  fiilse  r  year  eyes  beheld 
Tbn  inStoT  mamifest ;  the  briW  nml'dl 

Dryden.     Ovid.    Mettmrnrphmm,  btok  aiu. 

Bat  you,  a&thentic  witnesses  I  hskig; 
Before  the  gods^  and  your  uBgiateuil  kmg^ 
Of  this  my  mamfcMt :  that  never  mors 
Tbis  hand  shall  combat  ou  the  crodced  shose. 

A^    Shnser, '  JRod^book i« 

The  nuigistrate  is  not  to  be  obejred  in  temposala  amft  than  in 

spirituals  where  a  repugnancy  is  perceived  between  bis  commands' 

atnd  anyerefited  mamfisMions'nfhe  fiviae-wiH. 

Plaley,    Moral  Philosophy,  voL  ii.  ch.  z.  p.  334.     Of. 

Establishments, 
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If  a  i»eference,  in  tbis  mpeei,  on  be  given  to  tiOiV,  wlimlioth 

gra  mani/etiiif  UtopiaiL 

Hurd,    Note  on  Cowiey,    7%e  Co//egt, 

[Solon]  published  his  famous  tnam/etto  for  xendering  infamous 
all  persons,  who  in  civil  seditions  should  jcemain  spectators  of 
Hieir  countiT^s  daneer  by  a  crirainal  neutralitr. 

^  ^  Observer,  No.  117. 

MA'NIFOLD,^  A.S.  manig-feald,  manifeald, 
Manipo'lded,  >multiplex,  having  or  consisting  of 
Ma'nipoldly.  J  manyjbldsj  being  muA  folded  or 

multiplied. 

Much  folded,  enfolded,  or  enwrapped,  complicated, 

having  fnawy  ybW*,  various  involutions  or  complexities  ; 

complex  or  composed  of  many  or  various  kinds. 

And  at  the  last  the  bird  began  to  sing, 
Whan  he  had  eaten  what  he  eat  wold, 
So  passing  sweetly,  that  by  manifold 
It  was  more  pleaaaunt  than  I  could  denise. 

CJkmcer.     Tke  Flower  tmd  the  Uaf. 

What  shall  these  clothes  manifold 
Lo  this  bote  somer's  day. 

Id,    A  Proverb  agmmt  Coveiitey  SfC 

And  whan  Idoraeneua  the  kynge 
Hath  vnderstonding  of  this  thjnge, 
Whiche  that  this  knight  him  hath  tolde, 
He  made  sorowe  manifolde, 

Gower,    Conf.  Am,  book  lit.  p.  87, 

He  the  moet  ncfae  araye^ 

Wherof  a  woosaa  maie  be  gaye, 
With  hym  be  toke  mani/Me. 

Id.    B.  book  V.  p.  147. 

And  where  places  were  rough  by  reason  of  the  thomes  of  mani- 
fold  rices,  and  naughty  desires  and  lusles,  they  shall  now  bee  made 
versy  smoothe  and  playn  wayes.  Udall.    Luke,  ch.  iii. 

Kb  puissaat  armes  about  his  noble  brest, 

And  many'folded  shield  he  bound  about  fab  wrest 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queeme,  bockiLcan.  S» 

He  sees  the  iac^  of  right  t'apj^ear  as  manifold 
As  are  the  passions  of  uncertain  man  \ 
Who  puts  it  in  all  colouis,  all  attires, 
To  serve  hb  ends,  and  make  his  courses  hold. 

Daniel.     To  the  Lady  Siaargaret. 

The  scarfTes,  and  the  bannerets  about  thee,  did  manifoldlie  dis- 
swade  me  from  beleeuing  thee  a  vessell  of  too  great  a  burthen. 

Shahtpeare.    AIT »  fVell  thai  Ends  fVell,  fol  238. 

After  Tarious  thought 

And  triab  manifold. 

Dyer.     The  Fleece,  book  iL 

MANIPLE,  Fr.manipule;  It  and  Sp.  manipulo ; 
Lat.  TTkznt/mZiim,  that  which  fills  the  h&ud,  quod  mamim 
impleat. 

A  handful,  a  bundle ;  a  small  band  of  soldiers.  Also, 
A  scarf-like  ornament  worn  round  the  left  hand  or  wrist 
<^  a  sacrificing  priest.     Cotgmve. 

When  from  the  wall  they  yiew'd  those  troopes  afar 
March  on  well  ranck'd,  and  marshall'd  for  a  wane, 
Not  in  loose  mamplety  but  ready  all 
To  stand,  or  giue  a  charge. 

May.    iMcan,  book  x.  tag.  T.  5. 

Fool!  he  sees  not  the  firm  root,  out  of  which  w«  all  grow,  though 
into  branches ;  nor  will  beware  until  he  see  our  small  fvided  mani- 
plet  cutting  through  at  every  angle  of  hb  ill-united  and  unwieldr 
bngade.  ' 

Ml/on.     mrhe,  vol.  I  fol.  1 57.     Cf  UnHcemed  Printing. 

MANIS,  Lin. ;  Pangolin,  Leslie,  Pen.  In  Zoology, 
a  genus  of  animals  belon^ng  to  the  family  VermiUn' 
guia,  order  Edentata,  class  Mammalia. 

Generic  character.  No  teeth ;  head  but  little  larger 
than  the  neck ;  muzzle  long  and  attenuated,  with  the 
nostril  slightly  prominent;   mouth  small,    terminal; 
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tongue  roundish,  very  long,  and  projectile ;  eyes  small ;  MAN18. 
external  ears  or  auricles  none  ;  body  covered  with  im- 
bricated, scaly,  osseous  plates,  having  a  few  hairs  inter- 
spersed among  them ;  tail  of  moderate  size,  or  very 
long,  as  large  as  the  root  of  the  neck  at  its  base,  slightly 
trcfaed  above  and  flat  beneath  ;  teats  on  the  chest  dis- 
tinct ;  fore  feet  five-toed,  hind  feet  ibar  or  five  toed,  the 
toes  fiimished  with  strong,  curved  cla^^-s. 

The  Pangolins  live  in  burrows,  which  their  strongclaws, 
like  those  of  the  Moles,  readily  enable  them  to  dig.  They 
feed  on  worms  and  insects,  principally  on  the  termites 
and  ants,  which  they  capture  by  means  of  their  long 
projectile  tongue :  this  is  thrust  into  the  midst  of  the 
ant-bills,  and  being  besmeared  with  a  gluey-like  mucus, 
the  ants  are  entangled  in  it,  and  so  drawn  back  into 
the  mouth.  The  Pangolins  are  weak  and  defence- 
less animals,  so  far  as  offensive  weapons  are  concerned, 
but  Nature  has  provided  them  with  a  coat  of  mail 
whkh  protects  them  from  injury,  and  when  attacked  they 
coil  themselves  up  into  a  ball,  like  the  common  Hedge- 
hog, and  present  a  bristly  surface,  with  which  few  ani- 
mals are  disposed  to  meddle.  They  are  found  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  but  not  elsewhere. 

M.  Ptniedactyla,  Lin. ;  le  Pangolin  d  queue  courte^ 
Buff. ;  Shorl-tailed  Pangolin.  About  thirty-four  inches 
long,  of  which  the  head  measures  five  inches^  and  the 
body  and  tail  divide  the  remainder ;  the  circumference  of 
the  thickest  part  of  the  body  twenty  inches,  but  of  the 
tail  only  twelve :  the  neck  is  extremely  short ;  the  tail 
not  very  taper,  but  broad,  like  the  tail  of  a  lobster, 
which  it  also  resembles  in  flexibility,  and  terminates  in 
a  blunt  extremity;  the  whole  upper  surface  and  the 
sides  covered  with  white,  overlapping,  pointed  scales, 
disposed  in  eleven  longitudinal  rows,  between  which  are 
soUie  filaments  hardly  to  be  called  bristles  ;  the  under 
parts  are  covered  with  hairy  skin,  and  the  teats  are  pec- 
toral ;  the  feet  are  five-toed,  of  which  the  outer  and  inner 
are  small  compared  with  the  other  three,  but  they  are  in* 
eluded  down  to  the  roots  of  the  nails,  which  are  adapted 
to  digging,  in  the  general  covering  of  the  body ;  th« 
upper  jaw  is  covered  with  a  cross,  cartilaginous  piece  ; 
the  tongue  is  very  taper  and  long,  being  when  extended 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  body,  exclusive  of  the  tail  { 
general  colour  pale  yellow.  This  roecies  is  called  by 
the  natives  of  Bahar,  Bajar-dt,  or  Stone  Vermin^  pro>> 
bably  in  allusion  to  the  hardness  of  its  scales,  ^s  Mr. 
Leslie  thinks  ;  '*  for,"  says  he,  '*  Vt^racitd  meanst  in 
Sanscrit,  the  diamond  or  thunderbolt  reptile,  and  Fajra 
is  a  common  figure  in  the  Indian  Ptetry  for  any  thing 
excessively  hanl.  The  Vajracild  is  believed  by  the 
Pundits  to  be  the  animal  which  gnaws  their  sacred  stone, 
Mgra  fnd'wild;  but  the  Fkngolin  has  apparently  no 
teeth ;  and  the  SlilgF&ms,  many  of  which  look  as  if  they 
had  been  worm-eaten,  are  perhaps  only  decayed  in  part 
by  exposure  to  the  air."  The  Malabar  name  is  Alungu^ 
whilst  at  Kh&npur  and  Chitig&m  they  call  it  the  Land 
Carp.  It  is  very  inoffensive,  and  feeds  on  insects,  by 
means  of  its  long  tongue ;  it  walks  with  the  claws  bent 
under  the  feet,  grubs  up  the  earth  with  its  nose,  and  is 
very  dexterous  in  escaping  its  enemies,  concealing  itself 
in  boles  among  the  rocks,  so  that  it  is  not  easily  caught. 

It  is  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

M.  Tetradactyla,  Lin. ;  le  Phaiagin,  Buff. ;  Long^ 
tailed  Pangolin.  From  two  lo  three  feet  in  length  ; 
the  tail  double  the  length  of  the  body,  and  flattened ; 
the  head  covered  with  small  scales ;  those  on  the  body 
brown,  larger,  and  their  edges  carinated,  placed  in 
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HANIS.    eleven  longitudinal  rows;  the  under  parts  covered  with 

—        short,  rough,  blackish-hrown  hairs  ;  claws  brown ;  the 

MANNA,  f^j^  f^i  jj^yg  fiyg^  thg  hin^  f^^i  only  four  toes.     Native 

of  Senegal. 

M,  Javanica^  Desm. ;  Javan  Pangolin.  Nearly 
thirty  inches  long;  head  much  pointed,  and  covered 
with  scales  above  and  below ;  body  above  furnished  with 
more  numerous  and  delicate  brown  scales  than  the 
other  species,  striated,  and  ranged  in  seventeen  longitu- 
dinal rows,  increasing  in  size  towards  the  root  of  the 
tail,  and  diminishing  towards  its  tip;  femoral  scales 
carinated  in  their  centre ;  under  parts  of  the  body  and 
inside  of  the  legs  sprinkled  with  a  few  coarse  white 
hairs.  Native  of  Java,  where  it  was  discovered  by  M. 
Leschenault  de  Latour. 

See  Linnsi  Sy sterna  Naturm;  Anaiic  Rttearches; 
Desmarest,  Mammalogie, 

MANISURIS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Tri- 
andria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  GratninetB,  Ge- 
neric character :  spikes  of  flowers  polygamous ;  herma- 
phrodite flower,  calyx  one-flowered,  two-valved,  valves 
unequal,  various;  corolla  two-valved,  enclosed:  male 
and  neutral  flowers  with  a  regular  uniform  calyx. 

Two  species  of  grasses,  natives  of  tlie  East  Indies. 

MANNA,  Hebrew,  see  below. 

And  whan  that  thei  for  hunger  plaine, 

Tlie  mighty  God  hegan  to  rayne 

Manna  fro  heuen  downe  to  f^unde, 

Wherof  that  echo  of  hem  hath  founde 

His  foode.  Gower.     Con/,  Am.  book  v.  p.  136. 


llioiigh  his  tongue 


Dropt  moitiia,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  and  dash 
Matureft  counsels. 

ASiion,    Foyv^fuf  Lot/,  book  ii.  1. 113. 

The  Critics  are  greatly  divided  respecting  the  ety- 
mology of  the  Scripture  |0,  Manna.  Some  draw 
it  from  Knn  IP,  "  What  is  this  ?"  the  natural  question 
put  by  the  Hebrews  to  each  other  on  first  perceiving  an 
unknown  substance  ;  or  else  from  the  same  words  with- 
out the  interrogation,  "  This  is  Manna;"  for  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  were  not  previously  acquainted  with  it. 
Others  derive  it  from  r^i^p,  a  gift.  Further  conjec- 
tures may  be  found  in  Simon,  Arcan,  Form.  189  ;  Stell- 
wagius,  de  Manna  Christi  typo ;  Stapelin,  Diu.  de  vac, 
Man.  apud  Wolfiii  Cur.  CriL  ad  Job.  vi.  49. 

Modem  travellers  have  observed  a  similar  substance 
exuding  from  the  thorns  of  the  Arabian  Tamarisk.  It 
dissolves  under  the  Sun ;  its  taste  is  agreeable,  sweet,  and 
slightly  aromatic;  with  care  it  maybe  kept  for  a  year;  it 
is  found  in  very  small  quantities,  and  still  is  known  to 
the  Bedouins  by  the  name  of  Mann.  We  need  scarcely 
remark  that  the  supply  of  the  miraculous  Manna  was 
constant,  and  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  great  host 
which  thronged  the  Hebrew  camp ;  that  unless  on  the 
Sabbath  it  fell  daily  for  forty  years ;  that  in  order  to 
guard  against  want  on  the  day  of  its  suspension,  a  double 
quantity  was  supplied  on  Fridays ;  and  that  on  every 
day  but  the  Sabbath,  if  kept,  it  putrifted.  The  Neolo- 
gists,  therefore,  who  have  endeavoured  to  lower  Miracles 
to  natural  causes,  must  account  for  these  differences 
before  they  produce  conviction  that  the  Israelites  fed  on 
the  Manna  described  by  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  as  it 
is  now  produced. 


MA'NNER,  tf. 
Ma'nner,  n. 
Ma'nnerism, 
Ma'nnerist, 
Ma^nnerly,  adj. 
Ma'nnbrly,  adv. 
Ma'nnerliness. 


Fr.  maniire;  It.  mantra; 
Sp.  manieras  D.  maniare; 
Ger.  manier  ;  modus  agendi  aut 
>loquendL — From  the  French 
main^  the  hand,  was  formed 
manier,  to  handle  or  manage, 
and  thence  maniere,  a  mode  of 
managing :  extended  firom  action  to  speech.  Wachter. 
Chaucer  writes,  '*  A  maner  Latin,  a  maner  love — a  drink, 
a  maner  rime ;"  and  our  common  translation  of  the 
Bible,  Lev.  vii.  23.  reads  "  no  manner  fat,"  but  in  verse 
26,  "  no  manner  o/ blood."    Applied  to 

The  mode  or  method,  fashion  or  form ;  the  sort  or 
kind ;  occasional  or  customary ; — to  the  habit  or  beha- 
viour ;  to  the  general  mode  of  action,  conduct,  or 
management ;  the  habits,  the  morals. 


HA5. 


And  in  ^is  maner  y  wyi 


Corineu*  bi  wan  Comewailei  to  hjrm  and  to  hys. 

JL  Gi^MceHer,  p.  SI. 

And  mede  ys  manered  after  him. 

Piera  Ploukwutm,     FinQU,  P-  25. 

Ef^floon  be  mnte  othera  ■ervauntM^  moo  thanne  the  fint  aad  m 
lyke  manere  they  diden  to  hem. 

melifi    ifirf/Aev,  dL  ni. 

And  sikerly  she  was  of  ^rete  disport 
And  fill  plesant,  and  amiable  of  poit, 
And  peined  hire  to  contiefeten  cnere 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatelich  of  mmicrr. 
Chaucer.     The  Proioffue  to  ike  Canier^my  Thkt,  ▼.  146. 

A  maner  Latin  corrupt  was  hire  tpedie 
But  algate  therby  was  she  understoade. 

Jd.     The  Man  o/ijoweeTh^w.  4939. 

Your  medeling  mastres  is  manerie». 

SkeiUm.    T%e  Boke  oi 


Yea  Anttochus  hymselfe  was  sory  in  hys  mynde  for 
that  it  pjj^  hym  aixl  he  wept,  ••mantwiyiig  hi.  «.!>»»  k. 
manerljfe  behamoure. 

Bibie^  Jnm)  1551.    Maceabtta,  ch.  iv. 

Eate  the  thing  that  b  set  before  the  manerfy  as  it  becomowfh  a 
man.  Id.    Jems  Siraehf  31. 

Now,  Fhilos,  see  how  manneriy  your  cune, 
Your  well-taught  dog  that  hath  so  many 
Devoures  your  dinner. 

Browne.    Bdogue  6.     T%e  ShepheartTM  Pipe. 

Others  to  amend  that  absurdity,  and  yet  out  of  apiece  of 
Hneu  and  respect,  as  they  think  to  God,  thoucfh  th^  deny  this 
Yersal  soul  or  form  informing  of  the  whole  umverse,  yet  without  any 
sufficient  ground  have  devisM  several  systems  of  the  muTene. 

Hale.     Origination  of  Mankind^  fid.  34. 

This  did  wonderfully  conoerne  the  might  and  MajmrrvAasrf  of  the 
kin^ome,  to  haue  fermes,  as  it  were  of  a  standard,  snffirirtil  to 
mamtaine  an  able  body  out  of  penurie. 

Baam.    King  Hemy  Fli.  fbl  74.  ' 

Well  may  they  [the  Dutch]  boast  themselves  an  ancient  Badoa ; 
For  they  were  bred  ere  mannerM  were  in  fiuhion : 
And  their  new  commonwealth  has  set  them  free 
Only  firom  honour  and  civility. 

Dryden.    Saiire  on  ike  Dmiek^  (1662.) 

For  songs  and  verses  ifiiifiiier/y  obscene^ 
That  can  stir  nature  up  by  springs  unseen, 
And,  without  forcing  blushes,  warm  the  queen. 
Bochettfr.    Horace^  book  i.    An  Allusion  to  the  T^ntk 


Nor  thee,  his  [Spenser's]  ancient  master,  laughing  sage^ 
Chaucer,  whose  native,  manners-painiing  verse, 
Well  moralized,  shines  through  the  Gothic  doiid 
Of  time  and  language  o^er  thy  genius  thrown. 

TffMIMOM. 


Then  know  thyself,  the  hmnan  mind  survey, 
The  use,  the  pleasure  will  the  toil  repay. 
Hence  inspiration  plans  his  mannered  mya, 
Hence  Homefs  crown,  and,  Shakspeare,  hence  thy  bayk. 

Qraingtr.     SoUtude 
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[  ANNRR.      Mmrnnff  aire  what  Tex  or  sooth,  corrapl  or  tmxiff ,  txalt  or  debate, 
.^         barbarise  or  refine  ui,  by  a  ooniiant,  iteaay,  luuform,  inienaibUi 
BdAKOR.  operation,  like  that  of  the  air  we  breathe  in. 

Burke,     Work;  toL  viii.  p.  172.     Ono  Regidde  Peace. 

* '  At  I  am  latitfied  nothing  ought  to  be  admitted  from  beginning 
to  end,  which  can  protoke  compariaont,  I  revolt  with  indig^nation 
from  the  idea  of  a  Udy  of  fathion  t)eing  trammelled  in  the  trickery 
of  the  stage,  and  taught  her  airt  and  gracet,  till  the  it  made  the 
mere  fac'siinile  of  a^  manneriti.  Observer f  No.  102. 

He  fHayman]  tometimet  tucceeded  well,  though  a  ttrong  moH" 
nerUt^  and  eatily  dittinguithable  by  the  large  notet  and  thambling 
legs  of  hit  fignret. 

fValpole.     Anecdoiet  of  Painiing^  vol.  xv.  p.  124. 

MANCEU'VRE,  v,\     Low   Lat  manu-operarius^ 

Manceu'vre,  n.  J  one  who  works  with  the  hand ; 
manus,  and  opera,  Cotgrave  has  manosuvrtr^  to  hold, 
occupy,  possesse,  (an  old  Norman  word.) 

ManauvrieTn  a  mechanical  workman  or  labourer,  an 
artificer,  a  handicrafb»-man.  See  Du  Cange  and  Menage. 

To  do  anything  handily  or  dexterously ;  cleverly  or 
adroitly. 

Sir  George  Rodney,  who  had  etgerly  watched  and  waited  for  thia 
opportuaity,  now  manceuvred  the  fleet  with  such  tkill,  at  to  ffain 
the  windward  of  the  enemy  during  the  night,  and  entirely  to  predude 
their  retreat. 

Bel$kam.      Hitiory  of  Great  Briiaimf  Geo,  IJl  jlpriiSth,  Anno 
1782. 

The  Knglith  commander  wore  doae  round  upon  the  eneinv,  and 
actually  teparated  their  line,  placing  the  central  thipt  of  the  French 
between  two  fixet.  Thit  bold  and  nuu^rly  tmtnmuvre  proved  dedtive. 

Id,    A. 

Here  I  could  not  thake  off  old  habitt,  to  fiir  at  to  mitt  the  temp- 
tation of  getting  into  a  pott^haite  for  the  latt  ttage,  by  whicn 
mametmvre,  I  took  the  credit  of  having  travelled  like  a  gentleman. 

OUerver^  Na  93. 

MA'NOR,        'J      FT,manoir;  Bar.  loii.  maneria 

Ma'nnery,         Ivel    maneriutn,     from     the    Lat. 

Mano'rial,        i  manere  ;  q,  d.  mansiOj  the  mansion. 

Ma'nor-housb.  ^  Skinner.  Vossius  calls  it  hahi- 
tatioj  cum  certd  agri  poriione;  a  dwelling,  with  a 
certain  portion  of  land.  See  the  Quotation  from  Black- 
stone. 

In  the  iii.  yer  of  hit  reign^  in  Septembre  waa  bore  to  the  kyng  a 
tone  deped  Richard,  att  Oxenford  in  hit  wumoire^  wher  it  nowtoe 
white  freret.  R.  G/omcetter,  p.  484.  note. 

And  I  dare  taine,  and  twere  it  wele. 
That  trout  h  himselfe,  ouer  al  and  al. 
Had  chose  his  maner  principall 
In  her,  that  was  hit  retting  place. 

CMaueer.    Dreame,  p.  327. 

Out  of  which  utage,  the  court  baront  took  their  beginning,  and 
the  lordt  of  townt  and  manourt  ^ned  the  privilege  of  holding  plea 
and  juritdiction  within  thote  their  territoriet  over  their  tenanta  and 
fi)llowert. 
SpelpuM,     0/tke  Ancient  Government  of  England^  part  iu  ful.  56. 

While  freeting  Matho,  that  for  one  lean  fee 
Wont  term  each  term  the  term  of  Hilary, 
May  now  instead  of  those  his  timple  feet, 
Get  the  fee-timplet  of  faire  manneriet. 

Halt.    Satire  \.  hook  r. 

When  the  king  had  given  to  any  of  them  two  ♦^wwifand  acrei  of 
land,  thit  {Arty  purpoting  in  thit  place  to  make  a  dwelling,  or,  at 
the  old  word  is,  hit  mantion-house,  or  his  manor-kotue,  did  deviie 
how  he  might  make  hit  land  a  complete  habitation  to  tupply  him 
with  all  maner  of  necestariet. 

Bacon.     Horki,  vol.  iL  p.  386.     Uae  of  the  Law, 

Know  then,  old  Gripe  it  dead  of  late, 
Who  purchat'd  at  an  easy  rate. 
Your  manor-Aoase  and  fine  ettate. 
SomcrvUe,    Fabte;  S^c,     The  NigMt  Walker  Reclaimed. 

A  manor^  manerium^  a  manendo^  becaute  the  utual  leddence  of 
the  owner  seems  to  have  been  a  district  of  ground,  held  by  lorda  of 
great  penoiiagcs ;  who  kept  in  thdr  own  hands  to  much  land  at  was 
Decenary  for  the  use  of  thck  firailfet,  which  wera  called  terrm  dc 


Minico/if,  or  demetne  lands,  being  occupied  by  the  lord  or  dominuc   MANOR* 
maaeriV  and  hit  tervants.  v  _^    .-^l  "' 

B/acktione,     Commentarice,  book  ii.  ch.  vi. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  besides  the  church,  there  wat  a  do- 
mettic  or  tnanerial  chapel  l)elonging  to  the  old  family  teat  at 
Aaterlie.  IVarton.     History  of  Kiddington,  p.  20. 

Thit  tenure  [the  right  of  common]  it  alto  utually  embarratsfd 
by  the  interference  of  manorial  claims,  under  which  it  often  happens 
that  the  surface  belongs  to  one  owner,  and  the  soil  to  another,  to 
that  neither  owner  can  ttir  a  clod  without  the  concurrence  of  his 
partner  in  the  property. 

Pa/ey.     Moral  Philoiopkyj  vol.  ii.  ch.  xl  p.  414. 

Manor  in  Law,  manerium  in  old  Law  Latin,  and 
mattoir  in  old  Law  French,  is  said  by  Blackstone  above, 
to  have  derived  its  name  a  manendOy  because  every 
Manor  contained  the  man«/07t  house  of  its  proprietor; 
but  this  derivation  gives  us  little  idea  of  the  incidents 
and  nature  of  the  numberless  Manors  which  are  to  be 
found  in  every  quarter  of  the  Kingdom.  The  subject 
will  be  better  understood  if,  instead  of  giving  harsh  de- 
finitions of  the  different  terms,  such  as  demesnes,  ser- 
vices, court-baron,  customary-court,  copyholder,  and  the 
like,  we  proceed  to  show,  in  a  summary  way,  what  was 
the  origin  of  Manors,  and  how,  in  the  course  of  time, 
they  have  been  modelled  into  their  existing  shape. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  fee  simple  of  an  estate 
io  lands  is  granted  to  any  one,  the  person  to  whom  it  is  Tenurei  of 
granted,  holds  it  under  the  same  tenure  under  which  it  ^°^ 
was  held  by  the  person  who  granted  it  to  him,  that  is  to 
say,  he  holds  it  of  the  next  superior  Lord.     Thus  if  A 
holds  lands  of  B  and  grants  them  to  C,  C  holds  them  of 
B  and  not  of  A ;  but  if  the  grant  had  been  made  before 
the  Statute  18  Edward  I.,  called  the  Statute  qttia  emp- 
torai,  which  destroyed  the  power  of  sub-infeudation,  C 
would  then  have  held  them  not  of  B,  the  superior  Lord, 
but  of  A,  by  whom  the  grant  was  made,  and  A  would 
have  become  an  intermediate  Lord  between  B,  the  Lord 
paramount,  and  C,  the  actual  possessor  of  the  lands. 
The  Barons  who  held  large  tracts  of  land  immediately 
of  the  Crown,  were  bound  by  their  tenure  to  render  to 
the  Crown  certain  services,  generally  of  a  military  na- 
ture, as  to  furnish  men  and  arms  in  the  time  of  war.    In 
order  to  enable  themselves  to  perform  this  duty,  they 
used,  according  to  the  established  practice  under  the 
feudal  system,  to  retain  a  certain  portion  of  lands  for 
their  own  support,  which  lands  were  called  the  demesne 
lands,  being  retained  in  dominio  of  the  Lords,  and  to 
grant  out  the  residue  to  subtenants,  exacting  from  each 
subtenant  a  contribution  of  men,  arms,  or  other  services, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  his  land.     As  the  Barons, 
who  held  immediately  of  the   Crown,  were  called  the 
vassals  of  the  King,  so  the  subtenants,  who  held  of  the 
Barons,  were  the  vassals  of  the  Barons.     These  vassalff 
were  freemen,  and   their  estates  were  freeholds;  and 
although  in  the  first  ages  of  feudalism,  it  may  not  have 
been  usual  to  grant  lands  to  a  vassal   for  a  longer 
period  than  for  his  life,  yet  we  find  that  in  Engkind  at  a 
very  early  time  the  estates  of  the  vassals  were,  for  the 
most  part,  hereditary.    If  upon  the  grant  of  these  estates 
the  Lord  merely  reserved  the  services  to  himself  and  his 
heirs,  he  acquired  a  seigniory  over  the  vassal,  but  not 
such  a  seigniory  as  is  incidental  to  a  Manor ;  but  if  he 
erected  a  castle  or  mansion  on  his  demesne,  and  then 
granted  lands  to  be  held  of  him  a»  of  kin  castle  or  man- 
sioti,  which  was  the  usual  form  of  g^nt,  then  the  dis- 
trict comprising  the  demesne,  the  mansion,  and  the  lands 
held  by  the  vassals  as  of  the  mansion,  together  consti- 
tuted one  Manor.     In  the  course  of  time,  mutual  con- 
venience pointed  out  the  expediency  of  commuting  actual 
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ICANOR.  services,  whether  the  same  were  military  or  of  any  other 
description,  into  a  fixed  money  payment  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  the  military  tenures  were  altogether  abo- 
lished and  converted  into  common  socage.  By  this  last 
measure  the  feudal  character  of  the  vassals  of  a  Manor 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  they,  however,  still  exist 
under  the  name  dt  the  freeholders  of  the  Manor. 

As  the  vassals  of  the  Crown  under  the  feudal  system 
were  bound  to  attend  the  Court  of  the  King,  (which  ob- 
ligation was  one  of  the  sources  whence  the  Houses  of 
Burliament  derive  their  origin,)  so  also  the  vassals  of 
other  Lords  were  bound  to  attend  their  Courts.  These 
latter  Courts  were  called  Courts-Baron^  either,  as  Black- 
stone  supposes,  because  the  freeholders,  who  attended 
them  were  called  Barons,  or  because  they  were  the 
Courts  of  the  Barons  themselves.  There  is  great  doubt 
whether  the  freeholders  were  ever  called  Barons ;  there 
is  none  that  the  vassals  of  the  Crown  bore  that  name : 
the  second  reason  is,  therefore,  the  better  of  the  two. 
The  Court-Baron  has  jurisdiction  over  all  litigated 
claims  to  land  situate  within  the  Manor,  and  over  per- 
sonal actions,  such  as  debt  and  trespass  on  the  case  where 
the  debt  or  damages  do  not  exceed  forty  shillings  ;  but 
the  facility  of  removing  Causes  into  the  superior  Courts 
of  Westminster  has  caused  these  Courts  to  fall  greatly 
into  disuse.  However,  even  at  the  present  day,  no  real 
Manor  can  exist  without  a  Court-Baron.  The  free- 
holders are  the  judges,  and  two  at  least  are  necessary  to 
hold  a  Court ;  if,  therefore,  by  escheat,  or  otherwise, 
there  do  not  remain  two  freeholders  within  the  Manor, 
a  Court  cannot  be  held,  and  the  Manor  is  destroyed ; 
but  the  district  wiU  still  continue  to  be  a  repided  Manor, 
and  many  of  the  original  rights,  such  as  that  of  appoint- 
ing a  game-keeper,  will  remain  unaffected  by  the  chkoge. 
It  has  been  already  stated  tliat  afler  the  Statute  of  18 
Edward  I.  no  man  could  grant  lands  to  be  held  of  him- 
self; hence  the  great  antiquity  of  Manors  is  apparent, 
for  no  new  Manor  can  have  been  created  since  that 
Statute.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  one  Manor  is 
situate  within  the  precincts  of  another  Manor,  and  held 
of  it.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  vassal,  to  whom  the 
land  now  comprising  the  inferior  Manor  was  granted, 
imitating  the  Lord  of  the  superior  Manor,  and  ag^n 
dividing  his  lands  among  subtenants  to  be  held  of  him- 
self. If  a  superior  Manor  contains  one  or  more  of  these 
inferior  Manors,  it  is  firequently  called  an  honour. 

The  other  tenants  of  the  Manor  are  the  copyholders. 
There  was  anciently  in  this  Kingdom  a  class  of  men  who 
were  called  villeins,  either  from  vilis,  on  account  of  their 
low  station  in  life,  or  from  villa,  because  they  dwelt  chiefly 
in  villages.  The  women  were  called  neifeSf  quasi 
naiiv(B,  being  born  on  the  estates  of  their  masters. 
These  villeins  were  bondsmen,  like  the  serfs  in  the 
Northern  parts  oi  Europe.  Their  labour  and  their  pro- 
perty were  at  the  sole  disposal  of  tlieir  masters,  who, 
provided  they  abstained  from  murder,  rape,  and  may- 
hem, might  beat  and  iil-treat  them  with  impunity.  Still, 
however,  they  differed  from  sla\es ;  because  a  slave,  at 
least  a  West  Indian  slave,  is  peri)etually,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  subject  to  certain  disabilities,  but  a  vil- 
lein was  only  subject  to  disabilities  or  incapacities  in  the 
relation  which  subsisted  between  his  master  and  him- 
self: in  his  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the  world  he  was 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  freeman ;  he  migiit  sue 
and  be  sued,  and  he  might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour 
in  security ;  but,  whatever  property  he  acquired,  whe- 
ther real  or  personal,  he  retained  it  by  the  permission, 
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and  might  be  deprived  of  it  at  the  will  of  his  master.  MANOR, 

Villeins  were  either  regardant,  when  they  were  attached  ^■^■V"^ 

to  a  particular  estate,  and  passed,  as  parcel  thereof,  to 

the  proprietor,  or  in  gross,  when  they  simply  belonged 

to  their  master  without  reference  to  his  ownersliip  of 

land. 

It  appears  to  have  been  customary  for  the  Lords  of 
Manors  to  permit  the  villeins  of  the  Manor  to  occupy 
portions  of  the  demesne,  requiring  from  them  different 
services  of  a  base  nature  in  return,  as  to  plough  his  land, 
to  carry  manure  for  him,  to  keep  his  hedges  and  ditches 
in  order,  and  the  like.  The  tenant  who  held  lands  in  this 
way,  was  said  to  hold  in  villtnage,  and  when  first  that  ViUenage< 
species  of  tenure  was  adopted,  the  tenant  held  the  lands 
strictly  at  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  was  liable  to  be 
turned  out  of  possession  at  a  moment's  warning;  for  as 
we  have  said  before,  the  condition  of  the  villein  was  such 
as  to  place  all  his  property  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his 
master.     For  the  same  reasons  the  services  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  tenant  in  return  for  permission  to  hold 
the  land,  were  originally  undefined  in  quality  and  un- 
certain in  quantity.    But  time  and  custom  have  wrought 
important  changes.     It  was  the  general  custom   Hx 
Lords  to  permit  a  villein  to  occupy  the  same  portion  of 
land  during  his  life,  and  upon  his  death  to  regrant  the 
vacant  land  to  his  widow  or  children.     When  a  custom 
of  this  kind  had  prevailed  in  a  Manor  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  the  Law,  which  ever  favoured  liberty,  declared 
that  the  Lord  should  be  bound  by  such  custom,  and 
should  not  be  permitted  either  to  deprive  a  tenant  of 
land  which  his  forefathers  had  held  for  Ages,  or  to  refuse, 
upon  the  death  of  a  tenant,  to  admit  the  next  person, 
who  by  the  custom  was  entitled  to  succeed*  to  the  pos- 
session.    By  these  means  the  tenants,  instead  of  an  un- 
certain tenure  liable  to  be  determined  at  a  moment's 
warning,  acquired  a  fixed  estate  of  inheritance  acccyrding 
to  the  custom  prevailing  in  each    particular  Manor. 
Custom  also  ascertained  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  services  which  each  tenant  was  to  perform  for  his 
tenement,  as  to  carry  so  much  manure,  to  plough  for  a 
given  number  of  days,  and  the  like  :  and  the  tenure  was 
then  called  villein-socage.     The  freehold  of  the   land  Villein- 
still  continued  vested  in  the  Lord,  and  the  tenement  socage, 
was  still  considered  as  part  of  the  demesne. 

The  villein-tenants  were  bound  to  attend  a  Court, 
called  the  Customary  Court,  whereof  the   Lord  of  the  Ci 
Manor's  steward  was  judge;   they  were  called    the  Covxi 
homage  of  this  Court,  as  the  freeholders  weve  called  the  Ho* 
homage  of  the  Court-Baron.     It  was  tlieir  duty  at  each 
Court  to  inform  the    steward  what  tenants  had  died 
since  the  last  Court  was  held,  and  what  parties  were  en- 
titled to  be  admitted  to  the  possession  of  the  vacant 
tenement.     These  presentments,  as  they  were  called,  of: 
the  homage  were  entered  on  the  Rolls  of  the  Court,  and 
in  like  manner,  when  the  steward  admitted  the  new 
tenant,  an  entry  was  made  of  such  admission.    The 
tenant  was  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  entry  on  the  Roll,  ^^ 
and  from  this  copy  the  name  copyholder  is  derived, 
which  is  now  the  title  of  those  whose  ancestors  or  pi 
decessors  held  under  the  tenures  of  villenage  and  villcii 
socage.     The  base  services  have  long  since  been  change 
into  money  payments,  and  the    villeins  have  becoi^* 
freemen  ;  and,  indeed,  long  before  villeins  had  altoge\? 
disappeared,  which  took  place  in  the  reigns  of 
beth  and  James  I.,  freemen  were,  as  they  are  now, 
tent  to  hold  the  bare  tenements.     So  that  the  t4 
of  the  copyholder  and  the  villein  existed  at  the 
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MANSU'ET,  ■)      Fr.  mansuei,  mansiutude ;  Lat. 

Ma'nsubtude, Jfnai»tt<!<ii«,  from  mamuescere,  q.  d, 
manu  nuttu,  to  accustom  to  the  hand,  to  render  ma- 
nageable or  tractable ;  and  consequently 

Tame,  gentle,  courteous,  meek,  mild,  humble. 

Tliou  louer  true,  thou  maiden  manmeie. 
The  Letter  of  Cupid,    Jmpttted  to  ChoMcery  p.  546. 

Sbe  laid  eke,  she  was  iain  with  him  to  mete ; 
And  stode  forth  muet,  milde,  and  maneaette. 

Chttueer,    TroUut  and  Cre$eide,  book  v.  p.  281. 

Hie  remedie  ayenst  ire,  is  a  vertue  that  deped  is  maneuetude,  that 
is  debonairtee.  Id.    The  Pertones  Tale,  p.  159. 

They  shulde  rather  saye  that  he  were  a  gpreat  manntetude,  whicho 
terme  beynge  semblably  before  this  tyme  vuknowen  in  our  tongue, 
maye  be  Dy  the  sufferaunce  of  wise  men,  now  reeeiued  by  costome, 
wherby  the  terme  shall  be  made  ikmyliaro. 

iSir  TkomoM  Etyot.    The  OovemouTf  book  i  ch.  zzv. 

Fliny  afiirmeth  it  [unicorn]  is  a  fierce  and  terrible  creature ; 
Vartomannus,  a  tame  and  mansuele  animal. 
Sir  Thomat  Brown,    yulgar  Erroun,  book  iii.  ch.  xxiii.  p.  103. 

The  most  endearing  instance  of  the  mansuetude  of  Chiron,  will 
be  found  in  his  behaviour  when  the  Argo  sailed  near  the  coast  on 
whidi  be  lived.  Steevens.    In  War  ton*  t  Milton^  p.  543. 

MA'NTEAU,"^      Immediately  from  the  Fr.  man- 

Ma'nto,  wcflM,  a  cloak  ;  (see  Mantle,  infra;) 

Ma'ntua.         j  and  applied  to 

A  covering  or  upper  garment  or  Test ;  a  gown  (worn 

by  women.) 

He  presents  him  with  a  white  horse,  a  moii/o,  or  blacke  coole, 
(cowl,)  a  pastoral  sta£^  &c. 

Ricaut.    State  of  the  Greeh  Churchy  p.  96. 

YHuch  th*  ancients  wisely  signified. 
By  the  yellow  manteaut  of  the  bride. 

Butler,    Hudihratf  part  iii.  can.  1. 

'Tis  thine  for  sleeves  to  teach  the  shantiest  cuts, 
Give  empty  coxcombs  more  important  struts. 
Prescribe  new  rules  for  knots,  hoops,  manteaMt,  wigs.' 

IVarton.     Pathion,  a  Satire. 

A  lady  cannot  greatly  complaiu  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  if  it  is 
contented  wi^  the  humble  task  of  celebrating  tho  workmanship  of 


Jier  mantuttrmaker, 

MA'NTEL,  or 
Ma'ntle,  r, 
Ma'ntle,  n, 
Ma'ntlet, 
Ma'ntjbau,  or 
Ma'nto, 
Mande^llion. 


Obterverf  No.  94. 

Of  unknown  Etymology.  A.  S, 
misntel,mentel;  Ger.,D.,  and  Sw. 
mantel ;  Fr.  manleau ;  It.  man- 
^  tello ;  Sp.  mania ;  Lat.  manic- 
Hum ;  Low  Lat.  manium.  "  Scan- 
dice  (says  Hickes)  Maltul  vel  Mol- 
tul  est  Pallium^  more  Sf^teniri- 
onalium  Gothorum,  qui  ab  n  ante  t  vd  d  abhorrent."'^ 
Gram.  Franco-Theotisca,  p.  96.  The  Gr.  Mavovav,  was* 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  military  vest  among  the  Persians ; 
and  from  this  word  some  Etymologists  derive  our  man- 
tle ;  others  from  the  Gr.  Ifianov :  see  in  Junius.  The 
most  general  application  is  to 

A  cloak  or  coverlet ;  and  from  this  application  the 
others  appear  to  take  their  origin. 

A  mantel  to  a  fire-place  or  chimney,  (see  the  Quota- 
tions from  Wotton,)  to  hide  or  cover  them,  and  "convert 
even  the  conduits  of  soot  and  smoak  into  ornaments." 
Wotton. 

A  mantelet,  a  covering,  constructed  for  the  protection 
of  miners,  besiegers,  &c. 

To  mantle ;  to  cover,  to  cloke,  to  hide,  to  overspread. 
To  man(U\  (as  a  hawk,)  to  unfold,  and  overspread 
the  wings,  like  a  mantel.     Skinner. 

To  mantle,  (as  fermented  liquors,)  to  rise  and  over- 
spread, 8C.  with  fiime  or  froth  ;  to  spread,  to  extend  or 
expand ;  to  spread  in  luxuriant  growth,  (as  the  vine,) 
to  grow  luxuriantly,  to  luxuriate,  to  wanton. 


Hy ro  body  wy>  a  mamtel^  a  wyxnpel  abonta  her  hened. 

R.  Ghueeeter,  pw  338. 

And  gaderiden  to  him  al  the  company  of  knyg^tis,  and  ""r^^'Hw- 
den  him  and  diden  aboute  him  a  leed  nuuttei. 

meiif,    igoHkat^  ch.  acfii. 

Night  with  his  mtattiei,  that  is  derke  and  mde, 
Gan  oversprede  the  hemisperie  aboute. 

Ckaueer.     J%e  Marehemte$  Taie,  t.  9I»70. 

A  mantelet  upon  his  shoiddrea  hanmig, 
Bret-ful  of  rubies  red,  as  ^sa  sparkung. 

Id,    The  Kmghiee  Thfe,  t.  2165. 

Medea  with  hir  art  hath  wrought 
Of  doth  of  gold  a  mantell  riche, 
Whiche  semeth  worthe  a  kynges  riche. 

Gower,     Conf.  Am.  book  v.  p.  IS4. 

Ne  is  ther  hauke  which  mantleth  on  her  pearch. 
Whether  high  towring  or  accosting  low, 

But  I  the  measure  of  her  fli^t  doe  seaich, 
And  all  her  pray,  and  sllher  diet  know. 

Spemer.    Fberie  Queene,  book  vi  can.  2. 
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Or  tend  his  spar-hawke  mantling  in  her  mewe. 

Hon.    Satire  4,  bwikiw. 

Tlie  mantled  meadows  moume ; 
Their  sundry  colours  toume. 

Spenter,    Shepherd  t  Calendar.    Hacemher, 

Martivs.  Come  I  too  late  ? 
CoH.         J,  if  you  come  not  in  the  bk)od  of  otfaen^ 
But  mantled  in  your  owne. 

Shakepeare,     Conoianme,  toL  6. 

And  under  the  blacke  vele  of  guilty  nighty 

Her  with  a  scarlott  mantle  covered 

That  was  with  gold  and  ermines  faire  euTdopc^ 

Spenter.     Faerie  Qaeene,  book  iii  can.  1. 

[The  anthropophagi  about  the  North  Polo]  use  io  drink  out  of 
the  sculs  of  men's  heads,  and  to  weare  the  scalpes,  baire  and  all, 
insteed  of  mamdellioHt  or  stomachers,  before  their  breaite. 

Holland.    Plinie,  book  to.  du  iL 

The  pair  [of  wings]  that  dad 

Each  shoulder  broad,  came  mantling  o'er  his  brest. 
With  regal  ornament. 

Milton.    Paradite  Lott,  book  ▼.  L  279. 


•The  swan  with  arched  neck 


Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  lovei 
Her  state  wiili  oarie  feet 

Id.    A.  book  ml.  439. 

From  them  [Italians]  we  may  better  learn,  both  how  io  raise  &s 
mantlet  within  the  rooms,  and  how  io  disguise  gracefully  the  i^^al^ 
of  chimneys  abroad  (as  they  use)  in  sundry  forma. 

Reliqma  fVottonianee,  p.  37.     Of  JrehUeetare, 

The  Italians  apply  it  [plastick]  to  the  mantling  of  chiameirs  vi& 
great  figures,  a  cheap  piece  of  magnificence.  Jtf.    A.  p.  63. 

Upon  the  mantle-tree,  for  I  am  a  pretty  curious  obserrer,  stood  a 
pot  of  lambative  electuary,  with  a  stick  of  liquorish. 

7a//er,  No.  266. 


If,  with  hopes, 


r  as 

As  fond  as  false,  the  darkness  I  expect 
To  hide,  and  wrap  me  in  its  nuu^ling  shade, 
Vain  were  the  thought. 

Pitt.    Psalm  139.  m  MUlomU  Fene. 

Attir'd  in  mantlet  all  the  knights  were  seen. 
That  gratif/d  the  view  with  dieerful  green. 

Dry  den.    The  Flower  and  ike  Leaf. 

His  purple  mantle  boasts  the  dye  of  T^re, 
And  in  the  sun  beam  glows  with  liting  fie. 

Michle.    ZiMMui,  bociL  iu  L  70L 

She  deems  all  safe,  for  she  has  paid  the  piioe  : 
No  charity  but  alms  ought  values  she. 
Except  in  porc'Iain  on  her  mantle-iree, 

Cowper,     Ckaritf^ 

M  ANTICORA,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Peniamer&mx^ 
Carnivorous,  Coleopteroits  insects,  belonging  to  the  fam  i  W 
Cicindelida,  established  by  Fabricius. 
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ders  of  a  lake  formed  by  the  spreading  of  the  Minefo,  MANTUA, 
and  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  deep  and  exten-  ^^^^^^—^ 
sive    marshes,    which  render  it  extremely  difficult  of 
iccess,  and  with  the  addition  of  strong  outworks  caused 
^  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  impregnable  fort- 
ies in  Europe.    Virgil,  who  in  several  places  alludes 
the  slow,  winding  course  of  the  Mincius,  between 
Ics  overspread  with  reeds,  proceeds  in  the  Mneid 
X.  199.)  to  convert  the  river  into  a  hero,  the  son 
qacus,  (Lago  di  Garda,)  who  conducts  a  band  of 
\rrior8  to  the  aid  of  Mezentius  ;   Ocnus,  the  son 
o,  who  gave  his  mother's  name  to  his  newly- 
'3ty,  leads  his  forces  in  the  same  cause.     Dante 
.  XX.)  supposes  Manto,  in  her  wanderings,  to 
Q  as  a  secure  resting-place  this  naked  and  un- 
Dot,  which  received'  her  name  in  after-ages, 
d  by  man  as  a  defensible  position. 
?s  or  causeys  conduct  across  the  marshes  Dikes, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  and 
'ed  by  a  citadel.     Mantua  would  be  an 
orass  if  it  were  not  for  the  great  works 
nfine  the  lake  and  rivers  and  to  drain 
ese  works,  which  are  at  the  present 
'miration,  belong  to  an  Age  in  which 
"^e  did  not  exist,  and  the  engineer 
have  been  self-taught.   An  inscrip- 
be  entrance  of  the  ancient  bridge 
IS  that  this  engineer  was  named 
's  boldness  and  ingenuity  have 
the  river  or  diffused  it,  accord- 
ire.     He  has  led  across  the 
pierced  with  twelve  openings, 
ishing  with  violence,  turns  a 
e  supports  a  lake  five  miles 
>  escape  in  sufficient  quan- 
ver  down.     These  works, 
a  for  health,  served  for- 
he  town,  and  repulsed 
«lino,  of  the  Scaligers, 
well-built  town,  with 
'ifices,  and  numerous 
cement  that  distin- 
izagas. 
now  in  a  state  of  BuiUings. 
~>f  past  time.  The 
are  the  work  of 
"e  adjoins  that 
^tue  of  Virgil, 
or  Cathedral,  H  Duomo. 
constructed 
lano.    The 
lera,  a  Ro- 
chiefly  by 
-•lure,  the 
'Church ; 
ntegna 
*e  are 
utain 
His- 

the  Palazzo  di 
to  Te. 
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754  MANTUA. 

MANTUA,  emfaelli^.    The  celebrated   Hall  of  the  Giants  is  a  with  the  people  by  rendering  homage  to  their  ilhistrious  MANTUj 

\^i^s/^^  chamber  ofgreatsize*  the  sides  of  which  are  not  separated  dountryman :  they  erected  a  triumphal  arch,  decorated  ^*«^V"^ 

finom  the  vanlt  by  axiy  oomioe,  so  that  the  whole  offers  a  with  bas  reliefs,  the  designs  of  which  were  taken  from  the 

ain^e  field  to  the  Painter.     In  the  centre  of  the  vault  is  JEneid ;  they  raised  a  pedestal,  on  which  they  proceeded 

Jupiter  laundiing  his  thunderbolts ;  the  Giants  in  every  with  great  pomp  to  place  the  bust  of  the  Poet ;  but  it 

attitude  of  fiiry  and  exertion  are  distributed  on  the  four  was  only  a  plaster  bust,  the  original  having  been  seat 

sides.    The  Fall  of  Phaeton,  the  Battles  of  the  Centaurs  to  Paris,  where  it  remained  till  1814,  when  it  was  re- 

and  of  the  Amasons,  with  the  events  of  the  History  of  stored  to  the  delighted  Mantuans,  and  placed  by  tJiem 

Cupid  and  Psyche,  executed  under  the  direction  and  in  in  the  situation  which  it  at  present  oeeupies.     The 

a  great  measure  by  the  hand  of  the  same  great  master,  connoisseurs,  whose  rigid  sentence  is  unafiected  by  the 

decorate  some  other  apartments  of  this  Palace.     The  bias  of  popular  inclination,  decide  that  there  is   no 

hoose  in  which  Giulio  Romano  lived  is  still  pointed  out  ground  whatever  for  believing  this  head  to  be  that  of 

to  strangers ;  ever  the  gate  is  a  statue  of  Mercury,  sup-  Virgil ;  they  rather  suppose  it  to  be  that  of  Baeehua,  or 

posed  by  the  common  people  to  be  John  the  Baptist  some  other  representative  of  ideal  beauty.     The  name 

The  remains  of  the  house  of  Mantegna,  at    present  of  Virgil  has  shed  a  lustre  on  Mantua  in  all  Ages.     la 

endosed  in  the  Lanzoni  Palace,  are  still  view^  with  an  inscription  of  the  Xlth  century,  the  dty  is  desif^ 

reverence.     That  great  artist,  who  may  be  regarded  as  nated  UHn  VirgUicma^  and  similar  epithets  occur  fre- 

one  of  the  restorers  of  the  Art  of  Painting,  although  a  quently  in  monuments  of  a  later  Age;  the  ooina  also  of 

native  of  Padua,  spent  his  life  in  Mantua,  where  his  Mantua,  the  earliest  of  which  were  struck  in  the  middle 

ashes  lie  in  the  Church  of  St  Andrew ;  over  his  tomb  of  the  Xllth  century,  all  bear  the  head  or  figme  of  Virgil 

stands  his  bust  in  bronze,  the  eyes  of  which  were  for-  with  his  name. 

merly  diamonds.    There  are  two  Theatres  in  Mantua :        At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  fit>m  Mantua  is  PietoUu 

one  of  modem  architecture  is  the  work  of  Peirmarini ;  the  village  of  Pietola,  which  is  vulgarly  supposed  to  be 

the  other,  called  the  TetUro  Academico,  is  of  great  size,  identical  with  the  ancient  Anddf  the  birth-place  of  the 

but  it  has  ceased  to  be  devoted  to  Dramatic  repres^ita-  Poet,  according  to  Silius  Italicus. 
tions.     Meetings  for  declamations  and  literary  discus-  McaUua  Mutanm  domu*  ai^ue  md  uiem  Mate 

sion  are  held  in  it ;  these  convenaziom  virtuote  have  Eveda  Andino.  lib.  viiL  v.  594. 

always  distinguished  the  VirgiUan  City.     The  Literary        The  road  to  Pietola  is  through  the  Porta  di  CireMa^  a 

Society,  called  the  Argonauti,  was  formed  in  Mantua  name  thought  to  be  derived  by  corruptkn  fix>m  Tiresias, 

in  1551  ;    the  Academy,  founded  ten  years  later  by  the  hihet  of  Man  to,  to  whom  tradition  ascribes  the 

Cesare  Gonzaga,  under  the  name  Dt  Invaghiti,  became  foundation  of  the  town.     Notwithstanding  the  weight 

afterwards  illustrious.     Pope  Pius  IV.  conferred  on  this  that  belongs  to  an  ancient  and  generally  received  tradi- 

Society  several  privileges,  among  others  the  singular  one  tion,  it  is  impossible  not  to  doubt  the  identity  of  Andes 

of  legitimatizing  bastards.     Mantua,  though  d^ned  in  and  Pietola.     Mafiei  supposes  the  birth-place  of  Virgil 

kirtre,  in  politi^  importance,  wealth,  and  perhaps  po*  to  be  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Veronese  hills.     None 

pulation,  is  still  a  polite  dty,  its  schoob  enjoy  consider-  of  the  Poet's  descriptions,  moreover,  correspond  with  the 

able  eminence,  and  its  Museums  ofier  mudi  that  is  cu-  situation  of  Pietola.     His  allusions  to  the  proximity  of 

rious  and  interesting.     The  inhabitants  of  the  City  are  the  Cremonese   territory,  (Edog.  ix.  28.)  aad  to  the 

about  25,000  in  number.  tomb  of  Bianor,  {Edog.  ix.  59.)  (which  is  supposed  to 

Basis  of  The  bust  of  Virgil,  which  is  placed  on  a  pedestal  in  have  been  outside  the  Porta  di  Roddla,)  lead  to  the 

Virgil.         the  Piazza  delArgine,  is  the  monument  on  which  the  belief  that  his  &rm  or  estate  was  on  the  side  of  Mantua 

Mantuans  set  the  highest  value,  notwithstanding  the  most  remote  from  Pietola. 

doubts  thrown  on  its  authentidty  by  the  severity  of  cri-  At  the  entrance  of  the  Piazza  degli  SiahiU  is  anarch 
tidsm.  A  Dissertation,  written  by  Carli,  in  which  a  supporting  a  bust  of  the  Mapquess  Francesco  I.  Gon- 
multitude  of  curious  traditions  relating  to  this  bust  are  zaga;  this  bust  stands  between  those  ef  Virgil  and 
collected  and  discussed,  still  remains  in  manuscript  in  Battista  Spagnoli,  a  monkish  verse-mnker  of  the  XlVth 
Ae  archives  of  Uie  Academy.  A  statue  of  the  great  Poet,  century,  whose  prol^  genius  (for  he  wrote  mtty  thou- 
srected  by  the  Mantuans  soon  after  his  death,  is  sup-  sand  verses)  was  regarded  with  such  admiration  l^  his 
posed  to  have  existed  in  the  Herb  Market  at  the  dose  contemporaries,  that  his  &me  edipsed  thatof  Viigil  Ibr 
of  the  XlVth  century.  He  was  represented  sitting,  a  time,  and  he  alone  bore  the  consecrated  title  of  Momt 
with  one  hand  held  out  as  if  he  were  redting,  while  the  tnanmi.  On  his  tomb  in  the  Church  of  the  Caimelites 
other  rested  on  a  scroll.  When  Carlo  Malatesta,  in  is  an  inscription  closely  tmitated  firom  that  on  the  toad) 
1397,  assisted  the  Mantuans  in  their  war  with  the  Mi-  sf  Virgil  at  Pausilippo.  ' 
lanese,  he  thought  lit  to  impress  his  allies  with  a  dread  In  the  Vlilth  cent4iiry,  Mantua  formed  part  of  the 
of  his  power  by  several  acts  of  insolent  barbarity.  In  a  Kingdom  of  the  Lombards ;  it  was  subaecpKently  sab- 
freak  of  arrogance,  he  ordered  the  statue  of  Virgil  to  jected  to  the  Carlovingian  Monarchy,  and  was  after- 
be  broken  to  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  lake,  on  the  wards  united  to  tiie  German  Empire.  Dmnng  the 
pretence  that  the  honour  of  statues  was  due  only  to  the  confusion  and  anarchy  of  the  Xllth  centnry,  Mantua 
Saints.  His  pious  intemperance  has  found  its  defenders  became  an  independent  Republic,  but  the  amfaitioo  of 
among  the  old  Historians,  who  had  probably  not  got  the  chief  Families  in  the  SUte  soon  led  to  the  destme- 
dismissed  the  superstitious  lear  which  the  name  of  tion  of  its  Constitutional  liberty.  Pinamonte  Bonaoolsi, 
Virgil  inspired  in  the  Dark  Ages,  as  that  of  a  ^reat  a  Captain  of  some  renown,  seized  the  chief  power  in 
magician.  The  head  of  the  statue,  however,  is  said  1269,  and  was  suooeeded  in  his  usurped  sovereignty  bf 
to  have  been  saved,  and  having  been  fitted  to  a  bust,  three  members  of  his  &mily.  At  length  the  rival  Faonl^ 
was  placed  in  the  Museum  *  of  the  Academy,  where  of  Idle  Cronzagas  obtained  the  sway  ;  Paaseriiio  de'  Bo- 
it  remained  till  1797.  When  the  French  became  mas*  nacolsi  feAl  their  victim,  and  was  branded  as  a  tyrant  by 
ters  of  Mantua,  they  sought  to  ingratiate  themselves  the  Historians  who  wrote  ander  the  GooKagas,  ihosgh 
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lAMTtJA.  tli€  BOveTdgnty  of  fhk  Family  had  as  little  foandatioii  fn 

—       right  as  that  which  it  displaced.     In  1576,  Frederico 

MANIJ*    Gonzaga  received  as  a  portion  with  his  wife  Margaret, 

.PSS*      the  Duchy  of  Monfcrrat,  and  her  brother  left  him  at  his 

^'***     death  Guastalla  and  Solferino.     The  Duchy  of  Mon- 

ferrat  became  a  subject  of  contention  and  a  cause  of 

war  vith  the  House  of  Savoy  :  the  city  of  Mantua  was 

taken  and  sacked  by  the  Imperialists  in   1630.     The 

pillage  which  took  place  on  that  occasion  was  of  the 

most  wanton  and  destructive  kind  ;  the  curiosities  and 

the  productions  of  Art  which  the  Gonzagas  had  been  at 

such  fpains  to  collect,  were  carried  off,  broken  to  pieces, 

and  Uirown  away  by  the  common  soldiers. 

Until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  con- 
ferred on  Frederico  Gonzaga  the  title  of  Duke,  the  So- 
vereigns of  Mantua  bore  no  higher  title  than  that  of 
Marquess.  But  their  power  and  independence  declined 
aA  their  honours  increased.  Charles  IV.,  the  last  Duke 
of  Mantua,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Austrian 
Court  in  1705,  and  was  placed  under  the  Ban  of  the 
Empire.  He  died  soon  after  without  heirs,  and  from 
that  time  Austria  has  kept  possession  of  Mantua,  the 
territory  of  which  was  united  to  that  of  Milan  in  1785, 
to  fcrm  the  Austrian  Kingdom  of  Lombardy.  In  1797, 
Mantua  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  formed 
the  Department  of  the  Mincio  in  Napoleon's  Kingdom 
of  Italy  :  in  1814  it  returned  to  its  former  masters. 

Voyage  dans  U  Mitanau  par  A.  L.  Millin,  1817, 
Tol.  iL;  Bonelli,  MemorU  di  Mantua  ;  Bettinelli,  LtiUrt 
jfantovane. 

MA'NUAL,  adjA      Fr.  manvel;  It.  manuale ;  Sp. 

Ma'nuax,  fi.  (  manval,  manualU,  from  manuSf 

Ma'nuary,  adj.     i  the  hand. 

Ma'nuart,  n.  J  Handy,  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
hand,  wrought  or  done  with  the  hands ;  having  hands. 
A  manned^  (Gr.  €r^\cipiliov^) 

A  handy  (book)  or  a  book  that  may  be  held  or 
carried  in  the  hand. 

X  tee  not  what  would  follow  any  more  then  the  common  vene  of 
the  compute  mamtett. 

Sir  no$mu  More.    frorkei,to\,UU    Tke  Jmuwert  tm  the Fu^mmed 
BoAe, 

For  their  eonntrj  [Arabia]  was  always  bantu  and  deteiti  w«iii> 
iug  tmmwai  arts  whereby  to  supply  the  naturals  with  furniture. 
Balegh.     HUiory  of  the  ffir/d,  book  iL  ch.  zx.  sec  4.  fol.  299. 

What  learning  is  that,  which  the  seas,  or  Alpes,  or  Pyrenees, 
have  engrossed  nova  us  P  what  profession  either  lil»endl,  or  wumuaryj 
wherein  the  greatest  masters  haue  not  beene  at  least  equalled  by 
our  home4md  islandan  ? 

HaU.     fVorkt,  toI.  L  sec.  9.  foL  644.     Qmo  FadU  f 

There  ara  fome  special  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which  we  call  charismata^ 
which  do  no  more  sr^rue  a  right  to  the  sonship  of  God,  than  the 
wumuary'M  infused  skill  of  Besaleel  and  AhoUab  could  prove  them 
taints. 

Md.     Strmm  40.     The  8otu  of  Chd  led  by  the  Spirit  ^f  Qod. 

Ptttnts  deprived  of  heads,  beget  mammU  issues,  and  the  dtfiKt  tf 
thote  parts  is  supplied  by  the  i£a  of  others. 
.^  Sir  Thomas  Brown.     Fulgar  Erroure,  book  viL  ch.  iL  p.  423. 

It  imperteth  greatly  the  good  of  all  men  that  God  be  reverenced* 
with  whose  honour  it  standeth  not  that  they  which  are  publickly 
employed  in  his  terrice,  should  live  of  base  and  mamutry  trades. 

Heoher.     BeeimitutieaH  Po/itie,  book  ▼.  foL  298. 

TVain*d  to  the  mummai  ftght,  and  bruiseful  toil, 
The  stop  definsTt,  and  gymnastic  foil. 

P.  Whitehead.     The  Oymmatiadj  book  u 

^  A  well  organised  and  very  pliant  hand  may  detennine  to  occupa- 
tions requiring  mamtta/  dextenty. 
Beddoee.     Oheervatiome  on  Muthematicai  EvidnncCf  p.  63.  note. 

MANUDU'CnON,!      From  the  Lat  ma«i/j,  the 
Manudu'ctor.  J  hand,  and  duetto^  a  leading, 

(from  ducere^  to  lead.) 


A  leading  by  the  hand  ;  a  leading,  gniding,  ordhreet- 
ing. 

Nature  and  Grace,  which  have  their  hands  in  this  manudaction 
both  ways,  stand  in  perpetual  opposition  to  each  other. 
Hall.     Sermon  40.     the  Sons  of  God  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Love  be  your  manudmetor  ;  may  the  tears 
Of  penitence  free  you  from  (all)  future  fears. 

Jordan.     PoevUf  be/ore  1660. 
That  [original}  of  Nilus  hath  been  attempted  by  many,  and  by 
some  to  that  despair  of  resolution,  that  they  have  unly  referred  it 
unto  the  providence  of  God^  and  his  secret  manuduction  of  all 
things  imto  their  ends. 
Sir  Thomae  Brown.     Fulgar  Errowrtj  book  vi.  ch.  viii.  p.  391. 

Now  this  is  a  direct  mam^htetion  to  all  kind  of  rin,  by  abusing 
the  conscience  wift  undervaluing  persuasions,  concerning  the  malig- 
nity and  guilt  even  of  the  foulest. 

South.     SermonSy  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

MAN UF A'CTOR Y,  ^  Fr.  manifacturer  ;  It.  ma- 
Ma'nufacture,  v.  I  nifalturart ;  Sp.  noun,  ma- 
Manufa'ctitiue,  tu  >nufactura  ;  from  Lat.  manut, 
M anufa'ctureb,  I  the  hand,  and  faeere,  factum, 
Ma'nufact.  J  to  do,  to  make. 

To  make  with  the  hand,  to  work  vnth  the  hand ;  to 
frame  or  form,  to  make  up  with  the  hand :  generally, 
and  met.  to  fashion,  frame,  or  form,  to  work  or  make  up. 

Therefore  his  grace  prayes  you  to  take  into  consideration  matter 
of  trade,  as  also  tae  mutmu/aeturert  of  the  kingdome,  and  to  repitsse 
ttiM  bastard  and  barren  impkmnent  of  moneyes,  to  vsurie  and 
vnlawfull  exchanges.  Bacon.     King  Henry  FIJ.  fd.  59. 

^  This  law  pointed  at  a  true  ^nciple ;  that  where  forraine  mate- 
rials are  but  superfluities,  forraine  wumu/acturee  should  bee  prohi* 
bited.  For  that  will  either  banish  the  superfluitie,  or  gaine  the 
manrnJaL-iure.  Id.     Jb.  fol.  21  &. 

A  great  part  of  the  linen  manm/aei  is  done  by  women  and  chil* 
dren.  Aktidman.    Naval  Speculationt,  (1691,)  p.  318. 

In  pUces,  wherein  thriving  manu/hetoriee  have  erected  them- 
selves, land  has  been  observed  to  sell  quicker,  and  for  more  years* 
purchase  than  in  other  places,  as  about  HalUfaz  in  the  North, 
Taunton  and  Exeter  in  the  West. 

Loche.     fVorhtj  vol.  ii.  fol.  20.     Contideratiom  of  the  Lowering  of 
Jntereetf  Sf^c, 

A  trading  and  mumu/acturing  Country  naturally  purchases  with  a 
small  part  of  its  manufactured  produce,  a  great  part  of  the  rudt 
produce  of  other  Countries. 

Smith.     Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  book  iv.  ch.  ix.  p.  53. 

By  means  of  trade  and  wumu/actuteSf  a  greater  qiumtity  of  sub- 
sistence can  be  annually  imported  into  a  particular  Country,  than 
what  its  own  lands,  in  the  actual  state  of  their  cultivation,  could 
afford.  Id.    lb. 

Our  woollen  wumu/acturers  have  been  more  successful  than  any 
other  class  of  workmen,  in  persuading  the  legislature  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  depenaed  upon  the  success  and  extension  of 
their  particular  business.  Id    Jb.  book  iv.  ch.  viii.  p.  9.* 

MANULEA,  in  Botany,  a  genua  of  the  class  Didy- 
namia,  order  Angiospermia,  natural  order  Pediculares. 
Generic  character:  calyx  five-parted,  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  horder  five-parted,  the  four  superior  segrments 
large,  connected ;  capsule  two-celled,  many-seeded. 

Thirty-two  species,  natives  of  the  South  of  Africa. 

MA'NUMISE,     "J      Fr.  manumimon;  It  mano- 

Manumi'ssino,  71.  ifnetUre,manomi9$ione;  Sp.  mo- 

MANUMi'ssioKr,       inumitlir,    manumission;     Lat. 

Ma'numit,  v.  J  manu-mittere,  (manus,  the  hand, 
mittere,  to  send  away,)  e  manu  mittere,  to  send  away  or 
dismiss,  out  of  the  hand,  and,  applied  to  slaves, 

To  deliver  or  set  at  liberty,  to  liberate,  to  free  ftt>m 

slavery  or  servitude,  to  enfranchise. 

Then  Valerius  jndging  that  Vindicius  the  bondman  had  well 
d^erved  also  some  recompence,  caused  him  not  onely  to  be  aMwu- 
missed  hy  the  whole  grant  of  the  people,  but  made  him  a  free  roan 
of  the  city  besides :  and  be  was  t£e  nrst  bondman  manumissedfttat 
was  made  citixan  of  Rome. 

Sir  JJkowua  North,    Plutarch,  fol  85.    Publieola, 
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MANU'RE,  V. 
Manu're,  n. 
Manu'rable, 
Manu'rance, 
Manu'rement. 


MANU*        Long  after  that,  and  very  lately,  Appiui,  to  euny  fi^out  wiih  the 

MISE.      common  people^  made  it  lawfull  for  bondmen  manumitudf  to  give 

—         tbeir  voices  also  in  elediona,  as  other  citizens  did :  and  unto  this 

UANURK.  day  the  perfect  nunutmiuing  and  freeing  of  bondmen,  is  called 

vindietoj  after  the  name  of  thb  Vindicius,  that  was  then  made  a 

freo  niiMu 

Sir  ThomoM  North,    Piuiarch,  fol.  85.    Pub/ico/a, 

Hien  whereto  serves  it  to  have  been  enlarged 
With  this  free  memumiision  of  the  mind. 

Damei,    Mutophilut, 

These  matters  being  thus  finished  the  Cipres  man  is  manumitted 
and  sette  at  libertie  as  a  free  man  againe. 

Stow,    Edward  UL  Anno  1350. 

Our  dear  departed  brother  lies  in  state, 

Hb  heels  stretch'd  out,  and  pointing  to  the  gate : 

And  slaves  now  mamtmu'd  on  their  dead  master  wait. 

Dryden,    Pertiut.     Satire  4. 

Villeins  might  be  enfranchised  by  manumitmon,  which  is  either 
express  or  implied :  express,  as  where  a  man  granted  to  the  villein 
a  deed  of  manumiuion. 

B/acAttone,     Commentariei,  book  ii.  ch.  vi.  p.  94. 

Yet  Pansanias,  speaking  of  the  same  period,  says,  that  all  the 
Achaans  able  to  bear  arms,  even  when  several  manumitted  slaves 
were  joined  to  them,  did  not  amount  to  15,000. 

Hume,    Euay  1 1 .  vol  i.  p.  423. 

The   same  word  as  manonivre, 
q.  r.,  by  the   mere  corruption    of 
ceuvre  into  ure ;  to  work  with   the 
hand,  and   applied  to  such  work 
employed, 
To  cultivate  ;  to  cultivate  land,  to  till  it ;    (as  more 
restrictedly  applied)  to  cultivate  by  the  addition  of  other 
substances,  e.  g.  different  soil  or  earth,  dun^,  mixtures, 
or  mixens,  &c. ;  and  thus,  to  improve,  to  enrich,  to  fer- 
tilize. 

Sir  Thomas  Smith  uses  it  as  equivalent  to  manage. 

To  whom  we  gaue  the  strond  for  to  manure. 
And  lawes  to  rule  our  town. 

Surrey,     yirgit.    jEneitf  book  iv. 

Wherefore  generally  to  speak  of  the  commonwealth,  or  policie  of 
England,  it  is  gouerned,  atlniinistercd,  and  manured  by  three  sorts 
of  persons,  the  princes,  monarch,  and  heade  gouernour,  which  is 
called  the  king,  or  if  the  crowne  fall  to  a  woman,  the  queen  absolute. 

Smith.     Commonwea/thf  book  i.  ch.  xxiii. 

The  first  manured  Westemc  ile, 
By  Cham  and  Japhet's  race. 

IVarner.    A/bion*t  England,  book  v.  ch.  xxvi. 

Though  many  a  load  of  marie  and  manure  layd 
Revived  this  Darren  leas,  that  erst  lay  dead. 

Ha//.     Satire  1 .  book  v. 

This  book  [Doomsday]  in  effect  gives  an  account  not  only  of  the 
manurabie  laudes  iu  every  mannor,  town  ur  vil,  but  also  of  the  nura- 
ber  and  natures  of  their  several  inhabitants. 

Hate,     Origination  of  Mankind,  ch.  x.  sec.  2. 

I  must  begin  with  capacities  ;  for  the  manurement  of  wits  is  like 
that  of  soils,  where  before  either  the  pains  of  tilling  or  the  charge 
of  sowing,  men  uso  to  consider  what  the  mold  will  bear,  heath  or 
grain.  Retiquiee  Hot/onianeej  p.  76.     0/  Education,  ch.  i. 

Now,  of  the  conquerour,  this  isle 

llath  Britaine  vnto  name, 
And  with  the  Troians  Brute  began 

Manurage  of  the  same. 

tVarner.     Albion' t  England,  book  iii.  ch.  xiv. 

The  culture  and  manurance  of  minds  in  youth  hath  such  a  forci- 
ble, though  unseen,  ojx*ration,  as  hardly  any  lenj^^th  of  time  or 
contention  of  labour  cau  countervail  it  afterwards. 

Bacon.     fVorki,  vol.  i.  p.  90.     On  Learning,  book  ii. 

Flowers  and  herbs  by  change  of  soil  and  want  of  manuring  are 
turned  to  weeds. 

Ralegh,     History  of  the  World,  book  i.  ch.ix.  sec.  4.  fol.  105. 

Husbandmen  to  make  their  vines  bear,  manure  them  with  viuc- 
leaves,  or  the  husks  of  exprest  grapes,  and  they  observe  those  to  be 
most  fruitful  which  are  so  manured  with  their  own. 

Ray.     The  HUdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  part  L 


The  land  it  wtamtrtd,  eitber  bypjgtnriiigthe  caille  upon  it  er  hj  kaKVHE 

feeding  them  in  the  stable,  and  from  thence  canrjringoot  tfavr  dimg  

to  it  Smith,     Wealth  of  JNatiom,  book  i.  ch.  xL  p.  307.         HAW- 

SCHiJT. 


In  all  farms  too  distant  from  any  town  to  carry  mamurr  from  it, 
that  is  in  the  far  greater  part  of  thiose  of  every  extensive  country, 
the  quantity  of  well-cultivated  land  must  be  m  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  mantire  which  the  farm  itself  produces ;  and  thu  again 
must  be  in  poportion  to  the  stock  of  cattle  wfaidi  are  maantaiiied 
upon  it  M    JBl 

MA'NUSCRIPT,  atlj,'^      Fr.  maniacrU  ;  It  ««- 
Ma'nuscript,  n.  >nuscriUo ;  Sp.  manuicnpio  ;^ 

MA'NuscRiPTiiL.  J  Lat.  manuscripium,  written 

with  the  hand,  (manu,  and  icriptttm,  from  tcriberf,  to 

write.) 

Any  thing,  written  with  the  hand. 

Study  our  manutcriptt,  those  myriads 
Of  letters,  which  have  past  'twixt  thee  and  me. 

Donme,     Faledietion  to  kit  Book» 

My  honoured  friend.  Dr.  Tancred  Robinson,  in  his  wtammaerifrt 
Itinerary  of  Italy,  relates  the  many  various  figures  he  ohserv'd 
naturally  delineated  and  drawn  on  several  sorts  of  stones  digg^  up 
in  the  quarries,  caverns  and  rocks,  about  Florence,  and  other  paita 
of  Italy.  Ray,     Of  the  Creation,  part  i  p.  107. 

He  expended  upwards  of  £300  in  arranging  and  improving  the 
manuteript  Ubrary  at  Lambeth. 

Porteut,     TVactt.     The  Life  ofArekbiakop  Seeker,  p.  5S. 

Having  but  one  of  all  the  Roman  lyrics 

To  feed  their  taste  for  slavish  panegyrics, 

The  more  absurd  the  manutcriptal  letter. 

They  paint,  from  thence,  some  fancy*d  beauty  better. 

Byrom.     An  Epist/e  to  a  Friend, 

Manuscripts  are  books  or  other  documents  wriUen 
by  the  hand,  as  distinguished  from  printed  volumes. 

Greek  Manuscripts  were  usually  written  with  capital  Gm*  '>!> 
letters  until  the  Vlllh  century,  and  mostly  without  any  nu>.n;  * 
divisions  of  words.  Capitals  were  in  general  use  until 
the  Vllllh  century,  and  some  so  late  as  the  IXth,  but 
there  is  a  striking  difierence  in  the  forms  of  the  letters 
afler  the  Vllth  century.  Great  alterations  took  plate 
in  the  manner  in  which  Greek  Manuscripts  were  written, 
in  the  Vlllth,  IXth,  and  Xth  centuries.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  Xth  century  small  letters  were  generally 
adopted  :  and  Greek  Manuscripts,  written  in  and  since 
the  Xlth  century,  are  in  small  letters,  and  for  the  most 
part  have  a  close  resemblance  to  one  another.  Flou- 
rished letters  rarely  occur  in  Greek  Manuscripts  of  the 
Xlllth,  XlVth,  and  XVth  centuries.  (Astle,  Origin, 
and  Progress  of  JVriling,  p.  70 — 75.  In  which  Work, 
as  well  as  in  the  Dictionnaire  Raisonne  de  Diplomatique 
of  M.  De  Vaines,  numerous  specimeus  of  Greek  Manu- 
scripts are  to  be  found.) 

The  most  ancient  Latin  Manuscripts  also  were  Lat^  -*• 
written  with  capital  letters  :  some  are  written  with  Un-  ™*=^'* 
cial  Letters,  which  are  large  and  round,  while  capitals 
are  square.  Mr.  Astle  conjectures  that  the  words Li&rc 
Unciales  (uncial  letters)  were  mistaken  by  ignorant 
Monks  and  Schoolmen  for  LitertBlniticUes,  the  large  letten 
generally  used  for  the  commencement  of  chapters.  Un- 
cial writing  began  to  be  adopted  about  the  middle  of  the 
Vth  century ;  and  as  it  required  little  ingenuity  and 
much  patience,  it  was  in  barbarous  times  preferred  to 
the  running  hand.  From  the  close  of  the  Vlth  to  the 
middle  of  the  Vlllth  century,  uncial  writing  generally 
prevailed,  except  among  men  of  business,  whose  various 
transactions  required  despatch.  In  the  Vlth  and  two 
following  centuries,  many  Manuscripts  were  written,  ia 
various  parts  of  Europe,  in  characters  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  small  letters,  which  have  been  termed. 
Demi-uncials,    This  mode  of  writing  Manuscripts 
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ANU-  discontinued  in  the  IXth  century,  and  was  succeeded  by 
IRIPT  the  small  letters,  which  were  employed,  with  many 
variations,  until  the  invention  of  Printing.  They  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  small  characters  which  our 
Printers  term  Roman  ;  and  they  were  occasionally  used 
in  affairs  of  business,  before  the  subversion  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  Afterwards  they  were  adopted  by  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  under  different  forms,  varying  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  taste  and  genius ;  and  small 
letters  were  generally  in  use  in  the  IXth  century.  (Astle, 
Origin  of  fFriting,  p.  7S— 86.) 

Before  the  invention  of  paper,  the  great  scarcity  of 
rellum  in  different  places  induced  many  persons  to  ob- 
literate the  works  of  ancient  writers,  in  order  that  the 
vellum  might  be  used  again,  to  receive  other  Works. 
But  the  endeavour  to  wash  out  or  erase  the  first  writing 
had  often  so  for  failed,  that  an  attentive  eye  could,  with 
more  or  less  difficulty,  discover  the  traces  of  the  older 
letters,  and  even  decipher  the  words.  Manuscripts  of 
respectable  antiquity  were  thus  found  to  conceal  within 
themselves  others,  some  centuries  older,  and  often  of 
much  superior  interest  and  value.  These  Manuscripts, 
therefore,  received  from  the  learned  the  name  of  Palim- 
piaty  (from  iraXiv,  again ^  and  yruu,  I  wipe  or  cleanse ^) 
and  Codices  Rescripli,  Rescript,  or  Rewritten  Manu- 
scripts, from  having  been  twice  cleaned,  or  twice  written  ; 
and  they  became  most  worthy  and  interesting  objects  of 
investigation.  The  practice  of  obliterating  and  re- 
writing upon  ancient  Manuscripts,  was  supposed  by 
Montfoucon  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Xth  and  three 
or  four  following  centuries ;  but  this  is  chiefly  true  with 
respect  to  the  Greeks.  The  Latins,  who  fell  much 
sooner  into  barbarism,  began  this  practice  as  early  as  in 
the  Xlth  century,  and  continued  it  not  only  until  the 
invention  of  Printing,  but  even  after  that  period ; 
several  books  having  been  found  which  had  been  printed 
upon  erased  Manuscripts.  (Peignot,  Essai  sur  tHistoire 
de  Parchemin,  p.  83,  84  ;  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  122.  132.)  In  this  last 
cited  Work,  (p.  123—131,)  in  Home's  Introduction  to 
Bibliography,  (vol.  i.  p.  114 — 117,)  and  in  the  British 
Critic  and  Theological  Review,  (vol.  v.  p.  18 — 52,)  the 
reader  will  find  accounts  of  the  successful  researches 
among  Palimpsest  Manuscripts,  made  by  Montfaucon, 
Mabillon,  Knittel,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett,  and  above  all 
by  Signor  Mai,  Librarian  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 
The  scarcity  and  dearness  of  vellum  led  to  another  prac- 
mlfa-  tice,  that  of  abbreviating  the  words  of  the  author  whose 
Works  were  transcribed.  Under  the  pretext  of  render- 
ing Manuscripts  less  voluminous,  and  consequently 
cheaper,  of  economizing  the  time  of  the  scribes  em- 
ployed to  copy  them,  and,  lastly,  for  the  purpose  of 
comprising  many  volumes  in  one,  abbreviations  became 
multiplied  to  such  an  extent,  especially  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  it  requires  no  common  knowledge  and  patience 
to  read  the  Manuscripts.  Abbreviations  were  very  early 
introduced  into  Manuscripts.  The  Ancients,  in  their 
most  common  contractions,  preserved  part  of  the  letters 
of  a  word,  and  substituted  certain  signs  for  the  suppressed 
characters.  Thus,  in  the  Hid  and  IVth  centuries,  they 
wrote  Dms  or  Dns  for  Dominus:  in  the  most  ancient 
Manuscripts,  the  letter  m  or  n,  at  the  end  of  a  line,  is 

designated  by  a  small  horizontal  bar ,  or  by  an  s 

placed  sideways  •• ,  either  singly  or  accompanied  by  two 
points,  one  above  and  the  other  below.  In  Latin  Ma- 
nuscripts of  the  Vlth  or  Vllth  century,  the  word  est  is 
rendered  by  this  character  -i-.     According  to  Mabillon 


the  letter  N,  serving  for  an  abbreviation  of  an  unknown 
person,  has  been  in  use  since  the  IXth  century,  when 
ille  was  abbreviated  by  ill.  In  the  Vllth  century  ab- 
breviations were  frequent ;  they  were  still  more  common 
in  the  Vlllth,  IXth,  and  Xth  centuries  ;  and  in  Manu- 
scripts of  the  Xlth  century  scarcely  a  line  occurs,  in 
which  there  are  not  firom  eight  to  ten  abbreviations.  At 
length,  in  the  Xllth  and  three  following  centuries,  they 
were  carried  to  excess  :  writings  of  every  description 
were  filled  with  them.  The  English  Charters  and  other 
Instruments  of  that  period,  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out great  difficulty,  from  the  immense  number  of  con- 
tractions. (Home,  Introd.  to  Bibliography,  vol.  i.  p. 
118 — 120.)  In  the  Dictionnaire  Raisonne  de  Diplo' 
matique  of  M.  De  Vaines,  tom.  i.  p.  81 — 38,  there  is  a 
very  useful  Table  of  the  principal  abbreviations  occurring 
in  ancient  Manuscripts  and  Deeds. 

In  order  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  jige  oj 
Manuscripts,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  to  have 
seen  many,  but  the  Bibliographer  ought  further  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  different  styles  of  writing  which 
obtained  in  different  Ages,  the  Languages  in  which 
they  are  written,  the  material  used  for  writing  them, 
the  metallic  or  other  liquors  employed,  the  beauty  of 
the  writing,  the  illuminations  with  which  they  are 
ornamented ;  and,  lastly,  with  their  coverings  or  en- 
velopes, the  materials  of  which,  as  well  as  the  bas-reliefs 
which  frequently  decorate  them,  are  alike  interesting  to 
the  antiquary  and  the  artist. 

Various  criteria  have  been  given,  by  which  the  age  of 
Manuscripts  may  be  determined  ;  of  these,  the  following 
are  the  most  important 

1.  In  the  most  ancient  Manuscripts  down  to  the 
Vlllth  century,  the  words  are  not  divided;  and  the 
lines  are  entire,  without  any  intervals. 

2.  The  full  stop  is  omitted ;  and  when  it  first  began 
to  be  used,  it  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the  letter,  and  not 
in  the  line. 

3.  Commas  were  not  in  general  use  until  the  Xth 
century. 

4.  Marks  of  interrogation  and  exclamation,  and  paren- 
theses, were  not  introduced  until  the  XVth  century. 

5.  The  division  of  words,  by  means  of  short  strokes 
or  lines  inclined  from  right  to  left,  was  not  invented 
until  the  Xlllth  century. 

6.  Abbreviations  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence 
in  Manuscripts  older  than  the  Xllth  century. 

7.  The  extreme  whiteness  and  great  fineness  of  the 
vellum  indicate  the  antiquity  of  a  Manuscript,  and  its 
priority  to  the  Vlth  century.  When  the  leaves  or  skins 
roll  up  of  themselves,  or  simply  with  the  heat  of  the 
hand,  it  is  a  certain  mark  of  their  antiquity.  Since  the 
Xth  century,  the  vellum  has  not  been  so  thin,  and  does 
not  roll  up  so  readily. 

8.  Among  Latin  Manuscripts,  all  those  may  be 
considered  as  ancient,  which  are  prior  to  the  year  800, 
and  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  They  are  precious, 
and  of  great  rarity.  Of  equal  value  and  rarity  are  such 
Manuscripts  as  exhibit  only  feeble  traces  of  the  metallic 
ink  with  which  they  were  written;  and  those  of  which 
tlie  firs^  two  or  three  lines  are  in  red  characters ;  as  the 
celebrated  Florentine  Virgil,  executed  in  the  Vlth 
century,  a  fac-simile  edition  of  which  was  printed  at 
Florence  in  1741. 

The  age  of  Manuscripts  written  in  the  old  French  or 
Latin  Languages,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  number  of 
barbarous  words  they  contain.     The  same  criterion  is 
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also  applicable  to  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and 
old  English  Manuscripts  ;  but  it  does  not  hold  good  with 
regard  to  Greek  and  Hebrew  Manuscripts.  The  most 
ancient  of  the  latter  are  the  best  written,  and  unaccom- 
panied by  Masoretic  notes  ;  the  absence  of  critical  inter- 
polations and  corrections,  as  well  as  of  divisions  in  the 
Pentateuch,  is  equally  a  mark  of  antiquity.  Both  Greek 
and  Hebrew  Manuscripts,  which  are  really  ancient,  are 
destitute  of  chronological  notes  ;  any  one,  indeed,  which 
has  such  notes,  or  which  purports  to  be  dated  before 
the  Xth  century,  is  a  suspected  Manuscript.  Hebrew 
Manuscripts,  written  in  Spain,  are  in  square  letters ; 
those  executed  by  the  Italian  and  French  Jews,  are  in 
characters  rather  more  rounded ;  while  those  of  the 
German  Jews  abound  with  points,  (De  Vaines  Diet 
de  Diplomatique,  torn.  ii.  p.  93,  94 ;  Home,  JnirocL  • 
to  Bibliography,  vol.  i.  p.  124 — 126.)  For  an  account 
of  the  Herculanean  Manuscripts,  see  the  Article  Her- 

CULANEUM. 

Where  Manuscripts  have  become  incapable  of  being 
deciphered,  the  writing  may  be  revived  by  the  following 
process,  which  is  recommended  by  M.  De  Vaines,  as 
the  simplest  and  most  efficacious.  Mix  half  a  spoonful 
of  brandy  (spirit  of  wine  ?)  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
dear  water,  and  scrape  into  it  a  little  nut-gall.  When 
It  has  been  infused  for  a  few  minutes,  let  the  vellum  or 
parchment  be  lightly  rubbed  with  a  small  piece  of  fine 
sponge,  and  the  obliterated  strokes  will  reappear.  This 
process,  however,  will  with  difficulty  take  effect  on  paper 
which  has  for  a  long  time  been  penetrated  with  mois- 
ture or  damp.  {Diet,  de  Diplomatique,  tom.  i.  p.  510.) 

The  following  are  the   principal  writers  who  have 
treated  on  Manuscripts,  and  whose  Works  should  be 
carefiilly  studied  by  those  who  wish  to  acquire  an  aceu- 
rate  knowledge  of  this  subject.  1.  Mabillon,  (Joannes,) 
De  Re  Diplomaticd  Libri   Hex,   Lutetiee   Parisiorum, 
1709,  foHo.     The  first  edition  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1681,  and  a  supplement  in  1704,  both  in  folio  ;  Brunet 
(Manuel  du  Libraire,  tom.  ii.  p.  S98)  mentions  a  third 
edition  as  having  been  published  at  Naples  in  1789, 
with  considerable  additions,  in  2  vols,  folio.     The  pur- 
chaser of  the  edition  of  1709  should  see  that  it  contains 
sixty  plates  of  specimens  of  ancient  writing.     2.  Mont- 
faucon,  (Bernaidus  de,)  Palteographia  Grteca,  Parisiis, 
1708,  folio.  3.  Maffei,  (Scipio,)  Istoria  Diplomatiea,  che 
serve  dintroduzione  aW  arte  critica  in  tal  materia^ 
Mantoua,  1727,  4to.  configure,   4.  Nouveau  Traite  de 
Diplomatique,  par  deux  Religieux  Benkdictin»  de  la 
Congregation  dt  S.  Maur,  (MM.  Toustain  et  Tassan,) 
Pburis,  1750,  6  tomes,  4  to.     A  work  deservedly   held 
in  the  highest  estimation;  in   the  third  volume  is  a 
copious  list  of  the  abbreviations  occurring  in  ancient 
Manuscripts.      5.  De  Vaines,  Dictionnaire  RaisonnS 
de  Diplomatique,  Paris,  1774,  2  tomes  8vo.     An  admi- 
rable digest  of  the  researches  of  all  the  most  celebrated 
writers  on  the  Diplomatic  Art.     To  those  who  have  not 
the  opportunity  of   consulting  the  large   and  costly 
volumes  of  Mabillon,  Montfaucon,  &c.  the  Work  of 
De  Vaines  is  invaluable.    6.  Baringius,  (Danielus  Eber- 
hardus,)  Clavii  Diplomatica,  tradens  specimina  veterum 
Scripturarum.      Cui  accedit  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum 
Rei  Diplomalic€e,  Hanoveree,  1737,  1754,  (second  and 
best  edition,)  4to.  7.  Besselius  Godefridus,  Abbatas  Got- 
wicensis,  Chronicon  Gotwicense,  seu  Annales  Monasterii 
Gotwicensis,  ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti,   Typis  Monasterii 
TergernscenBis,  1732,  one  volume  in  two  parts,  folio. 
The  real  author  of  this  Work  is  said  to  have  been  Father 


Joseph  Halin  ;  it  consists  of  Dissertations  preliminary  ICANU- 
to  the  Chronicle  of  Gottweich.  (which  was  never  pub-  SCRIFI 
lished,)  and  is  an  excellent  Treatise  on  the  Diplomatic  -«  — 
Art  Though  purporting  to  be  a  first  volume,  this  Work  .  ^' 
is  complete  in  itself.  (Brunet,  Manuel  da  Libraire^ 
tom.  i.  p.  187.)  8.  Trombelli,  (Giov.  Chr.)  L'Arte  di 
conoBcere  P  Eta  de  Codici  Latini  ed  Ilaliani^  Bologna, 
1756,  4to.  9.  Astle,  (Thomas,)  Tfie  Origm  and  Pro^ 
gresM  of  Writing,  illustrattd  by  Engravingg,  London, 
1784,  1803,  (second  edition,)  4to.  There  are  a  few 
copies  of  both  editions  thrown  off  in  folio.  10.  Waltherus, 
(Joannes  Ludolphus,)  Lexicon  DiplomaUcum^  abbrema- 
lionet  syllabanim  et  vocum  in  Diplomatibus  ei  Codicibms^ 
a  9<Bculo  VIII  ad  XVI  VMque  occurrentes,  exponent; 
junctis  alpbabetis  etscripiureespeciminibus  integris.  Cum 
Prafaiione  Joanni^  Davidis  Kceleri,  Gottinge,  174& ; 
Ulms,  1756,  2  toms,  folio.  A  Work,  not  of  common 
occurrence ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Preface  and  Table 
of  Contents,  it  is  entirely  engraven.  The  copies,  dated 
Ulm,  1756,  differ  from  the  Gottingen  edition  of  1745 
only  in  the  frontispiece,  and  in  having  a  Preface  by  John 
Henry  Jungius.;  The  two  parts  contain,  together, 
225  plates,  uid  the'  Supplement  28  plates. 

MA'NY,  adj,  "J      Very  variously    written.      Goth. 

Ma'ny,  n.         (  manag ;  A.  S.  manig,  meaug ;  D.. 

Me'nial,  o^;.  imenig;    Ger.  manig,  manc&;  Sw* 

Me'nial,  n.  ''  menig,  I  believe,  says  Skinner, 
from  the  A.  S.  ge^men-gan ;  Ger.  meng-en,  mUcere^  to 
mix,  for  where  many  are  there  is  a  certain  mixture,  or. 
medley,  of  men,  quaedam  hominum  miicela,  Wachier 
reverses  this,  and  derives  the  verb  mengen,  to  mix,  from 
menge,  multui  vel  muUitudo,  and  Dr.  Jamieaon  is  con- 
vinced that  the  term  primarily  respected  mtdlilude, 
Tooke  affirms  it  to  be  the  past  part  of  meng-an,  mcKxre, 
to  mix,  to  mingle,  and  that  it  means  mixed  or  auocieded^ 
(for  that  is  the  effect  of  mixing^  mbitud,  company  or 
any  uncertain  and  unspecified  number  of  any  things. 
Many  (Lowth)  is  chiefly  used  with  the  word  great  before 
it  G.  Douglas  (p.  153)  uses  the  expression,  "  Ayeto 
raenye,  or  menze.**  Many,  or  meine,  or  meinie^  is  ap- 
plied to 

A  mixture  or  medley,  of  persons,  or  things ;  a  nnm- 
ber  of  servants,  or  attendants,  or  followers,  a  company 
or  retinue ;  the  company  or  collected  number  of  a  house- 
hold  or  family  :  whence  the  adjective  menial.  In  the 
expressions  many  an  home,  &c.  Tooke  considers  on 
or  a  to  be  a  corruption  of, — of,  mam^  of  homes,  Ac. 
many  a  message ;  many  of  messages.  Many^  adjeetive^ 
consequentially. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mixed  number ;  numerons :  of 
an  unspecified,  an  indefinite  or  undetermined  number. 

Many  is  much  used  in  Composition.  See  Mani- 
fold. 

And  tiumi  flowe  in  to  tke  watef,  k  sooie  toiraidtke  Mt, 

ft  numie  passede  ouer.  JL  Ghucewttr,  p.  548. 

tio  muche  folc  to  btm  com  of  kny^s  9>ng  ft  oUe, 
he  naidde  no^  wel  ware  wyth  such  megne  up  to  hoMe. 

Id.  p.  167. 

He  gKD.  to  gfrengthi  his  lond,  and  encreie  hit  majfnjf. 

id.  p.  180.  note  6. 

fo  (e  kynge  awok,  he  told  ys  meytuf  of  ^ys  cas. 

Af.  p.  802. 

]w  kyng  ft  his  meyiM  went  to  haTgh  Konmn. 

R,  Bnume,  pw  IS. 

And  the  war  is  brood,  and  tbei  ben  hmmjt  that  eutfen  bi  it 

ffid^.     MmUhtw,  eh.  vsl. 

And  broode  is  the  waye  thai  leadeth  to  deslraccion :  and 
ther  be  which  go  in  thexa^  BibU^  Amno^  1&& 
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I  trust  my  will  to  write  shall  match  the  mam  I  make  in  it. 

Ascham  to  Edward  Havertj  May  1551. 

For  he  sayeth  y*  they  be  y*  marrart  &  disf  royers  of  the  realme. 
Sir  Thomai  More.     Worket^  fol.  295.     The  Ftrst  Pari  of  the  Con- 
futation of  Tyndali, 

Now  see  for  Goddes  sake  where  Tindall  hath  scraped  out  fr 
altred  one  word,  in  which  one  standeth  the  making  and  marring  of 
all  the  whole  matter. 
Jd.     lb.  fol.  607.    The  Second  Fart  of  the  Confutation  of  Tyndall. 

But  nh !  my  rymes  too  rude  and  ru^p^cd  arre 

When  in  so  high  an  object  they  doe  1)^0 
And  striving  fit  to  make,  i  fear,  due  marre. 

Spenser.    Faerie  Queene,  book  iii.  can.  2. 


KARA 
CAIBO 


And  what  now 


Mean  they  to  study,  Anthony,  Moral  Philosophy, 
After  their  mar-a/i  women  ? 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Chancetf  act  i.  sc.  1 . 

The  most  sagacious  men  in  so  many  Ages  have  been  able  to 
find  nothing  that  can  be  altered  for  the  better,  nothing  but  if  it 
were  altered  would  be  marred. 

Bay.     Of  the  Creation,  part  ii.  p.  275. 

In  him.  the  beauty  of  the  divine  image  was  refulgent  in  its 
original  perfection ;  in  all  the  sons  of  Adam,  obscured  and  marred, 
in  a  degree  to  be  scarce  discernible. 

Hortley.     Serm<m  6.  vol.  i.  p.  1 13. 

'  It  is  evident  that  the  approaches  of  death  are  described  in  it  as  a 
marring  of  the  machine  of  the  body  by  the  failure  of  its  principal 
parts.  Id.     Sermon  39.  vol.  iii.  p.  194. 

Boundaries.  MARACAIBO,  a  Province  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia, is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Carribean  Sea, 
where  it  forms  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  on  the  East  by 
the  Provinces  of  Coro  and  Venezuela,  on  the  South  by 
those  of  Merida  and  Santa  Marta,  and  on  the  West  by 
that  of  Santa  Marta.  Althoujrh  this  Province  be  fully 
100  leagues  in  length  from  North  to  South,  and  like- 
Extent,  wise  of  considerable  breadth  from  East  to  West,  its  ter- 
ritorial extent  is  comparatively  small,  owing  to  the  ex- 
pansive surface  of  the  lake  or  inland  sea  which  occupies 
the  whole  of  its  interior,  so  that  the  land  of  the  Pro- 
vince is  merely  a  rim  around  the  lake.  In  1809,  this 
district  of  South  America  formeil  a  part  of  what  was 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Tierra  Firma  Del  Oriente,  and 
constituted  one  of  the  eight  Provinces  into  which  the 
Captain-Generalship  of  Venezuela  was  divided,  but  since 
the  Revolution  of  the  Spanish  American  Colonies,  it 
has  been  united  to  the  recently  constituted  Republic  of 
Situation.  Colombia.  It  is  situated  between  the  8th  and  the  12th 
parallels  of  North  latitude,  and  the  70th  and  the 
76th  meridional  lines  of  West  longitude.  Many  rivers 
and  streams  from  all  sides,  and  more  especially  from 
the  West  and  the  South,  flow  from  the  mountains, 
and  after  watering  the  Country  find  a  common  recep- 
tacle in  the  great  lake.  The  shores  of  the  lake,  and  in 
many  places  to  a  considerable  extent  inland,  are  marked 
with  sterility.  The  Eastern  bank  is  covered  with 
prickly-pears,  nickers,  pope*s-heads,  and  the  thomy- 
laper,  and  is  withal  so  parched  and  unhealthy  as  to  be 
unfavourable  for  settlements  for  the  purpose  of  cultiva- 
Produc-  tion.  The  Southern  Districts,  situated  on  slopes  of  the 
tions.  mountains  of  Merida,  which  may  vie  with  the  richest 

land  in  South  America,  are  best  adapted  for  forming 
an  agreeable  residence,  and  for  yielding  articles  suited 
for  commerce.  Near  the  borders  of  the  lake  on  the 
West,  however,  about  twenty-five  leagues  Southward 
of  the  Capital,  which  also  bears  the  name  of  Maracaibo, 
are  the  only  parts  of  the  Province  which  as  yet  are  cul- 
tivated to  any  extent.  There,  although  the  heat  is 
excessive,  and  the  air  insalubrious,  a  colony  of  Whites 


has  settled  to  cultivate  cacao  and  other  useful  plants. 
These  settlers  are  spread  over  a  large  extent  of  territory, 
and  have  a  Chapel  in  the  centre  to  which  they  all  at 
intervals  resort.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are  reared  in  the 
plains.  Were  the  country  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  its 
capabilities,  it  is  well  fitted  not  only  to  maintain  a 
numerous  population,  but  to  fiimish  for  annual  exporta- 
tion articles  of  valuable  commerce,  sufficient  to  load  two 
thousand  vessels  of  three  hundred  tons  each.  The  Climate, 
climate,  however,  is  unfavourable.  From  March  to 
October  the  heat  is  excessive,  and  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  the  air  is  as  if  breathed  from  a  furnace.  The 
Trade-winds  blow  during  Summer,  and  are;  in  August 
and  September  succeeded  by  calms,  unless  when  the 
vivason  blows,  a  South  wind,  so  called  on  account 
of  its  insalubrity.  When  the  winds  are  moderate  the 
rains  are  copious,  but  high  winds  are  generally  suc- 
ceeded by  great  droughts.  Terrible  and  destructive 
thunder-storms  are  occasionally  experienced ;  and  when 
these  do  not  occur  the  Country  is  subject  to  the  still 
more  awful  visitation  of  earthquakes.  A  climate  of 
this  description  cannot  be  very  healthy,  yet  endemical 
diseases  are,  we  are  assured  by  travellers,  not  in  any 
degree  common.  The  yellow-fever,  however,  the  black 
vomit,  and  the  dysentery,  are  by  no  means  strangers 
in  this  Country,  and  sometimes  commit  alarming 
ravages.  According  to  Dipon*s  estimate  the  popula-  PopaUtio: 
tion  of  the  Province  was  100,000.  In  1807,  it  had 
increased  to  174,000  persons.  In  Humboldt's  time 
there  were  firom  ten  to  twelve  thousand  slaves  in 
the  Province.  But  since  the  revolution  Slavery  has 
been  abolished  by  an  Act  of  Congress  ;  although,  how- 
ever, the  act  is  limited  to  such  as  have  borne  arms  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,  or  are  able  to  pay  200  dollars  to 
their  masters.  The  Roman  Catholic  Religion  is,  as  in 
the  other  Provinces  of  Colombia,  the  Religion  of  the 
Country,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  form  of  worship, 
and  the  power  of  the  Clergy  is  still  very  great.  The  in- 
habitants of  Spanish  origin  are  fond  of  titles  of  honour, 
and  early  marriages  among  them  are  common.  Gene- 
ral Holstun  tells  us  that  he  knew  a  lady  who  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  had  seven  children  living ;  and  another  who 
had  a  daughter  sixteen  years  of  age  before  she  had 
reached  her  twenty-seventh  year.  The  Indians  have 
now  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  other  citizens 
of  Colombia ;  and  the  Goakira  Tribe  are  in  possession  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  Province  of  Maracaibo,  and  carry 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  merchants  of  Jamaica  in 
mules,  sheep,  pearls,  dye-wood,  and  skins,  which  they 
exchange  for  rum,  brandy,  ammunition,  and  trinkets. 

The  Lake  of  Maracaibo  has  already  been  noticed 
under  Colombia. 

Maracaibo,  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  is  situated  on 
the  Western  side  of  the  Strait  which  connects  the  Lake 
of  Maracaibo  with  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela,  in  North  lati- 
tude 10®  30',  and  West  longitude  71°  46'.  It  is  about 
eighteen  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  dry,  barren,  sandy  soil, 
and  a  hot  climate.  The  soil  near  the  town  is  not  war 
tered  by  any  running  stream,  and  rains  are  not  fre- 
quent. Severe  storms  of  wind,  accompanied  with  thun- 
der and  lightning,  are  occasionally  experienced,  but  they 
seldom  last  long.  The  principal  part  of  the  town  is 
built  on  the  shore  of  a  small  bay  which  extends  about  a 
league  in  length,  and  opens  towards  the  broad  part  of 
the  lake  on  the  South;  the  other  part  of  the  town 
stands  on  the  neck  of  land  towards  the  North,  where 
the  lake  is  only  twelve  miles  in  width.     Many  of  the 
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MASiV-  houses  are  constructed  of  !>aml  and  lime  with  much 
i:A[ua  taste;  others  are  formei)  entirely  of  reeds  and  thatch; 
^^N~^  [vnd,  as  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  tiles,  the 
handsomest  houses  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  reed 
which  grows  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  called  men  by 
the  S)»n)aTds.  The  houses  Ihua  covered  partly  with 
reeds  and  partly  with  tiles,  give  the  town  a  mean  and 
village-like  appearance,  and  render  it  liable,  in  a 
climate  so  hot  and  dry,  to  conflagrations,  by  which  whole 
streets  are  sometimes  burned  down.  In  1807,  this  city 
contained  25,000  inhabitants.  Of  these  between  thirtj 
and  forty  families  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  ori- 
ginal Spanish  conquerors  of  the  Country,  or  iram  some 
Governors  or  Judge- Advocates  married  in  it.  These 
enjoy  the  distinction  and  privileges  of  Nobility ;  but 
most  of  them  are  wretchedly  poor.  The  rest  of  the 
white  population  are  either  Europeans  or  Creoles,  and 
by  them  the  labours  of  agriculture,  navigation,  fishing, 
commerce,  &e.  are  performed.  This  is  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  comfortable  class  in  the  community. 
Previously  to  the  RevoluUon  the  number  of  slaves 
amounted  to  five  thousand. 

[Vunllo.  Truxillo,  one  of  the    oldest  Spanish  towns  in  the 

Country,  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  district,  8°  iV 
North  latitude,  and  69°  3b'  of  West  longitude.  This 
town  was  large,  btautiful,  and  populous,  till,  in  1678, 
it  was  visited  and  packed  by  Francis  Oramont,  the  Buc- 
caneer ;  but  it  has  since  greaUy  recovered  that  disaster. 
In  consequence  of  iu  mountainous  situation,  it  enjoys 
a  mild  temperature,  pure  air,  and  clear  and  light 
waters,  which,  however,  owing  to  their  being  im- 
pregnated with  metallic  particles,  have  the  quality  of 
causing  goilrei;  but  these  do  not  affect  the  general 
health.  The  totvn  contains  a  Church,  a  Chapel,  two 
Monasteries,  a  Convent  of  Dominican  N^uns,  and  a 
Hospital.  In  1807,  the  population  amounted  to  13,000, 
who  are  represented  as  an  active  and  industrious  race. 
The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Truxillo  yields  sugar, 
indigo,  cacao,  colTee,  with  all  the  other  productions 
common  to  the  Tropical  regions.  Wheat  also,  of  a 
quality  not  inferior  to  that  grown  in  Europe,  is  raised  in 
it  iji  such  abundance  as  to  become  a  valuable  article  of 
commerce.  Goats,  sheep,  and  cattle  also  are  bred  in 
the  rich  pasture  lands.  The  mutton  of  the  district  is 
large  and  well -flavoured.  The  cheese  also  is  in  high 
repute.  Fine  goods  for  sale  are  fabricated  from  the 
wool  of  the  flocks,  on  the  washing  and  carding  of 
which  much  care  and  skill  are  bestowed.  The  making 
of  sweetmeats  is  a  great  branch  of  industry  in  this 
town  ;  women  chiefly  are  employed  in  it  greatly  to  their 
own  advantage.  Distant  30  leagues  N.  from  Merida, 
105  S.  W.  from  Caraccas,  30  W.  from  Guanara,  and  50 
S.E.  from  Maracaibo. 

bialtar.  Cjirator  sUnds  in  10°  4' North  latitude,  and  67"  36' 

West  longitude,  on  the  East  side  of  the  Lake  of  Mara- 
caibo, and  about  100  miles  to  the  South-East  of  the  city 
of  that  name.  The  climate  is  very  hot,  and  during  the 
rainy  season  all  who  can  afford  to  leave  home,  and  more 
especially  the  merchants  and  planters,  retire  to  Mara- 
caibo or  Mcrida,  The  surrounding  country  is  well 
watered  with  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  found 
cedars  of  a  very  large  size,  and  excellent  cacao  is  grown 
in  the  plantations.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  is 
raised  that  peculiar  sort  of  tobacco  called  the  tobacco  of 
Maracaibo,  from  which  the  snuff  is  made,  known  fn 
commerce  by  the  name  of  Maccabaw.  The  town  con- 
tains about  three  thousand  inbabitanta. 

TOt.  XXIV. 


*  MAKfiLR. 


Pantale  is  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  60  MAIIA. 
miles  South  from  Coro.  More  to  the  South,  and  also  CAIBO. 
on  the  East  shore  of  the  lake,  Lom  Barbacoat  is  situated.  , 
This  is  also  a  small  town.     Son  Pedro  is  a  short  dis-  _ 

tance  South  of  Gibr«ttar.    Besides  these  there  are  many  pg^.^g 
villages  and  scattered  Plantations  in  the  Province.  Lu  Burba. 

Under  Colombia,  in  which  Harwaibo  is  included,  coa« 
will  be  found  a  copious  list  of  references ;  together  with  S«u  P«ln>. 
which  the  following  Works  maybe  consulted.  Hackett, 
James,  Narrative  of  an  ExptdUion  which  lailtd  from 
England  in  1817,  to  join  the  South  American  Patriots, 
London,  1818;  Hippesley,  G.,  Esq.,  Narrativt  of  the 
Expedition  to  the  Riveri  Orinoco  and  Apiiri  in  South 
America,  which  tailed  from  Englandin  November  1817, 
and  joined  the  Pairiotic  Force*  in  Venezuela  and  Carac- 
coi,  London,  lBi9;  Geographical,  Slatiitical,  Agri- 
cultural, Commercial,  and  Political  Account  of  Colom- 
bia, London,  1S22  ;  Cochrane,  Captain  Chiles  Stuart, 
Journal  of  a  Reridmce  and  Travel*  in  Colombia,  Lon- 
don, 1825;  Hamilton,  Col.  J.  P.,  Travels  through  the 
Interior  Provincri  of  Colombia,  London,  1827  ;  Hol- 
Btien,  Gen.  H.  L.  V.  Duccudray,  Memoir*  of  Bolivar, 
London,  1830. 

MARANTA,  in  Ajfany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Monan- 
dria,  order  Monogynia,  natural  order  Scitamenea. 
Generic  character:  calyi  three-leaved;  corolla  three- 
clefl ;  nectary  three-ported,  superior  segment  broad, 
bearing  the  anther;  capsule  one-celled,  one-seeded. 

Sii  species,  natives  of  both  Indies. 

MARATTIA.  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Cryp- 
togamia,  natural  order  Tr'tice*,  tribe  Ophioglo**ete.  Ge- 
neric character ;  son  oval,  partlj'  marginal ;  thecs  united 
in  a  double  row  opening  inwards  fay  a  cleft ;  iiidusium 
arched,  opening  lengthwise  above,  two-valved,  enclosing 
on  each  side  a  row  of  thecx. 

One  species,  M.  alata,  native  of  Jamaica.     Swartx. 

MARA'UDE,")      Menage  notices  the  derivation  of 

Mara'udbr.  J  this  word  from  a  Comle  Merode*  who 
commanded  in  the  armies  of  Ferdinand  II.;  but  Duchat 
shows  that  it  existed  long  before.  Cotgrave  has  tna- 
rauder,  to  beg,  to  play  the  rogue,  or  idle  vagabond. 
Skinner  (in  v.  Marrow,)  says  that  maraude  in  Fr, 
denotes  a  beggar  or  vagahond ;  and  derives  it,  impro- 
bably enough,  from  the  Ger.  mtewe,  a  mare,  and  aid,  a 
servant ;  q.d.t,  mean  servant,  who  takes  care  of  borees, 
a  groom. 

To  go  on  a  marauding  party,  is  to  go  in  search  of 
pillage  or  plunder. 

Sooie  pim  ileenjn,  nor  will  Ihej  not  aT*n, 
Replete  with  routed  rrabi ;  in  every  gioTtt 
TtwMi  fell  gnaraufm  gnaw. 

Gminger,     Tke  Sugar  CnK,  book  a.  t.  79. 

MA'RBLE,  r."^       Fr.  marhrt;    It   marmo;    Sp. 
Ma'rble,  ad;'.    >marmol.     From  the  Qr. /lip^pm, 
Ma'rblb,  n.      J  and   this  from  /lap/iaip-ttv,  retplen- 
dere,  vibranti  *pUndore  conucare,  to  shine,  to  glitter. 

To  marble,  consequentially,  to  speckle,  to  flake, 
to  variegate,  like  marble.  See  the  Quotation  from 
Boyle. 

At  Wedmtnitrre  he  Hj  lonmbed  richtif , 
Id  aHari/ctui  [gtey]  of  turn  ■*  maditorr. 

R.  Brwinr,  p.  230. 

or  marble  a  ft  (tone,  and  pirtnitd  fn  be  licf, 

J<e  KNiIa  to  God  ii  gone,  to  fe  joys  of  puidii.  Atnen. 

Ji.  F.31I. 
Eatwud  Ihcr  stood  ■  gate  of  mariie  whilo. 

Omierr.     Tin  Kxlghlc,  Tale,  T.  1893. 
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HARBLE.     IP'mdUg  him  of «  fine  spirit,  and  wianing  behauioui ;  [she] 

Ihoaght  she  h&d  now  found  a  curious  piece  of  morA/e,  to  came  out 

MARCH,  an  image  of  a'  Duke  of  Yorke. 

&WM.    KitHff  Htmy  Vlh  ioT.  115. 

A  stnmnge  thing  is* recorded  of  theqoarries  in  the  ishnd  Poros'; 
nuDtly,  That  in  one  quBiter  thereof  there  was  a  vein  of  marMe 
found,  which,  when  it  was  eleven  in  twaine  with  wedges,  shswad 
aatnrally  wUhiui  the  tme  image  and  perfect  portraiture  of  SUcnus 
imprinted  in  it  JJdland,    P/inie,  vol.  ii.  duv. 

— — ■  Without  longer  pause 

Down  right  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
Throngh  the  pure  marble  air  his  obnque  way 
Amongst  hummezable  stans. 

Mdtan.    P«nu<iftf  Zo«#^hookiiLL«64 

lines  not  eompos'd  as  heretofore  in  haste, 
PoUsh'd  like  marble,  shaU  like  mtrble  last, 
And  make  you  through  as  many  Ages  shtne* 
As  Tasso  has  the  heroes  of  your  line. 

Waller.    Tb  fhe  Thi^en. 

Trembling,  I've  seen  thee  dare  the  kitten's  paw, 
Nay,  mix  with  children'  as. they  playM  at  taw, 
Nor  fearMthe  wutrUet,  as  ttiey  bouDdiBg>flew, 
Marblet  to  them,  bat  rolling  rocks  to  yoa. 

G^y.     The  Lamentation  of  Glumdalditch* 

Some  book-binders  also  employ  aspersions  of  aqua  fi>rtis  to  stain 
the  leather,  that  makes  those  fine  covers  of  books  that,  for  their  re- 
semblance to  speckled  marble,  are  wont  to  be  called  marbled, 
BayU.     II^A«,Tol.iii.p.448.     Ox  the  Naturaluf»  ihmgkt  into 
Trade. 

What  thoogh  no  mmrble-piki  holt 
Adorn  his  desolated  dus^ 
With  speaking  sculpture  wrought  P 

Warton,     Ode  6.     The  Saicide, 


Bacon  there 


Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  stone, 
And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  marble  lips. 

Camper.     The  Taak,  hook  a. 

In  the  question  about  the  tables  the  marble-poHeher  will  unques- 
tionably determine  the  most  accurately. 

Burke.     f^brAf,  vol.  i.  p.  113.    introduoiim.     On  Taite. 

MARCANTHUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Diadelphia,  order  Decandria,  natural  order  Legutninosa. 
Generic  character :  calyx  four-cleft,  coloured,  tomentose  ; 
swings  and  keel  of  the  corolla  very  long ;  four  of  the 
iUaments  thick  ;  pod  very  thick,  roundish. 

One  species,  M.  Coohinchinenns,  native  of  Cochin 
China.     Louriero. 

M ARCASITIC AL,  Fr.  marcamfe.  The  wtarawsiYc, 
or  fire  stone ;  a  mineral  that  smells  like  brimstone,  and 
is  of  two  kinds ;  the  yellow  shining  as  gold,  and  the  white 
(the  purer  and  better  of  the  two)  like  silver.  Cotgrave. 

Will  it  not  be  very  probable  that  ^e  temperature  of  the  earth  in 
he  place  that  abounds  with  these  marchasitieal  minerals  will  be 
very  warm  in  comparison  of  the  temperature  of  the  other  plnce. 
Boyle.     Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  333.     0/the  Temperature  of  the  Sub- 
terraneal  Regione. 

MARCGRAVIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Polyandria,  order  MoTwgynia.  Generic  character :  calyx 
six-leaved,  imbricated  ;  corolla  of  one  petal,  hood-like  ; 
berry  many -celled,  many*seeded ;  no  style. 

Two  species,  natives  of  South  America. 

MARCH,  v.  ^      A,  S.   mearc,  terminus,  a  bound. 

Ma'rghbs,  71.  >- Hence  the  Bar.  Lat.  marca,  marcha^ 

Ma'rcher.  j  pro  iimite  imperii.  Somner.  See 
Mark,  infra.    To  march,  Fr.  marchir^ 

To  form  or  constitute,  to  be  placed  or  situated  upon, 
the  bounding  mark,  or  line  of  demarcation;  to  confine, 
to  bound  or  border  upon. 

From  the  Marchers,  or  Lords  of  the  Marches,  arose 
the  title  of  Markis,  or  Marquess,  q.  v.  S^e  the  Quota- 
tions from  Selden  and  Blackstone. 


And  >e  kyag  sf  ]»  mareh,  >atin»  beseanndde. 

R.  Gkuceeter,  pi  3. 

His  fader  in  his  IjnaeB  enlargissed  his  wtarehm,  sys  a  nohte 
srorthi  erle.  Id.  p.  483.  note. 

I  redo  oot  of  ^  oste  ye  MorelM  no  Us  gate. 

R.  Brmme,  p.  177. 

Xhe  Fienche  kfng  went  to  Si^nt  Omets,  and  sent  men  of 
to  hys  garysons,  and  ^podally  to  TounMy,  to  Lyafe,  and  lo  Domagf 
and  to  the  other  townes  marchyng  on  thipyte. 

'JU>rd  Bemere,    Froinart,     Cronyeleg  vol.  i.  ch.  ilii.  p.  58. 

There  was  oertayne  sondyoani  of  Ahnssme,  seMe  \f  Ae 
bysshoppe  of  Camliray,  in  the  fortresse  of  fiUe  Mamm,  a  two 
leages  for  the  castell  Camhresien,  and  mareh/nge  on  fhe  other  psxta 
Bears  to  Lldreeheo.  id.    A.  vol  i.  ch.  idmi.  p.  to. 


MARCH. 


Duke  Aubert,  by  the  meaaes  of  the  Holiders  and  Zelandcn,  i 
as  be  marchyng  on  the  see  side,  dyd  comfbrte  dajly  j^  gaimt^ie 


in-  dyaers  maners. 


ib.  vo    i.  ch.  4o9.  p.  79im 


"Qy  the  March  understand  those  limits  between  l^ngland  and 
Wales ;  which  continitfa]|r  from  North  to  South  join  the  Wdsh 
■hires  to'Hereford,  Shropshire  and  the  S^glisfa  part 

Selden.    lUualraiiom  of  ^emgUtis  FalyaMom,  9amg  7. 

The  barons  that  lived  in  them  were  called  lord  tnarehere,  and1)j 
the  name  of  marchiones,  i.  e.  marymtes.  Li.    A. 

.The  sud  Brause  was  a  lord  marcher,  and- had  jg;oQdlie  poasesnow 
in  Wales,  and  on  the  marches. 

Halinshed.    King  John,  Anmo  12liO,-voL  iLp.  801. 


A  marquess,  marchio,  is  the  next  degsee  of  nobility, 
'formerly  was  (for  dignity  and  duty  were  never  sepa^ed  by  oar 
■aneestsrs)  to  guard  the  frontiers  an<i  Hnsils  tf  the  kingdom  t^wiiieh 
were  called  the  nun'ehes,  from  the  Teutonic  wutrehe,  a  bnt :  sath 
as,  in  particular,  were  the  marcAst  of  Walea  and  Srotlaad,  whiW 
each  continued  to  be  an  enemv*s  country.  The  persons  who  had 
command  there  were  called  lords  marchers,  or  wmrqnesses. 

Blaehttone.    Commentaries,  book  L  ch.  ni.  pi  397. 

MiiRCH,  v.')  Fr.  marcher;  It.  mardare;  Sp.«uifv 
•March,  n.  ydiar ;  Ger.  manchieren ;  to  walk  in  mili- 
tary or  martial  manner,  with  slow  and  lengthened  step, 
q.  d.  martiari.  Skinner.  Menage  forms  it  from  the  verb 
varicare.  And  see  his  Diet  Etymologique  for  varioiv 
conjectures.  To  add  one  more :  the  A.  S.  Marc^ 
mark^  a  mark  or  sign,  is  also  an  ensign,  a  standard  ;- 
march  may  thus  be,  to  go  or  proceed  under  the 
standard,  in  order  of  battle,  in  battle  array. 

To  go  or  proceed,  or  cause  to  go  or  proceed,  in  a 
military  form  or  order ;  to  walk  as  soldiers  walk,  xe- 
gularly  and  steadily ;  to  make  a  regular  progress. 

And  all  they  that  heard  the  noyee  of  their  mnltitndp,  and  (he 
marching  of  the  componie,  and  tiie  rstteliag  of  the  hames,  woe 
astonished :  for  the  armie  was  verie  great  &  mightie. 

Geneva  Bible,  Jnno  1561.     1  Maccabees,  ch.  vL  vet.  41. 

If  drummea  once  sound  a  lustie  martck  indecde^ 
Then  farewell  bookes  for  he  will  tmdge  with  speads. 

Oasooigne,     The  Frmies  of  HSarft. 


10. 


There  did  the  prince  him  leave  in  deadly 
And  thence  into  the  castle  marched  right 
To  see  if  entrance  there  as  yet  obtaine  he  mi^t. 
Spenser.     Jherie  Queene,  book  t. 

From  the  marching  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  to  their 
rest  by  Joshua,  were  46  years. 

Orew.     Cosmo  Sacra,  book  hr.  ch.  m. 

The  great  Achilles  marched  not  to  the  field 
Till  Vulcan  that  impenetrable  shield 
And  arms  had  wrought :  yet  there  so  bullets  flew. 
But  shafts  and  duti,  which  thoiweak  Phrygiaas  thnw. 

Waller.    Instryetiosts  to  a  Busiter. 

We  thought  this  skin  [of  the  camp's  foot]  was  fifce  a  hring 
sole^  which  wore  not  with  the  swiftness  and  the  coatiaiiaDoa  af  the 
narcA,  for  which  this  animal  is  almost  indefatigable. 

Rag.     O^  the  Creation,  ^u.^  996* 
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MARK.  With  lUily  ihew  of  courteoas  kind  behorioiir, 

—  Even  at  the  marke-vhitc  of  his  hart  she  roved, 

EABKBT.  And  with  wide  glauncing  words  one  day  she  thus  him  prored. 

Sptnter,     Fmerie  Quee9r,  book  v.  can.  5. 

He  would,  strike  tiiem with  some  markahie  punishment. 

Sir  E.  Satufyt.    Siaie  of  JMigion,  F.  2.  b. 

Bnf .  I  symed  to  neare.  when  I  sopposM  you  km*d. 
Rom.  a  right  good  tmmk^mnm,  mod  sfaees  faire  I  bne. 

SkaJuptare.     Rameo  and  Juliet,  fi>L  64. 

A  mark  then  is  a  sensible  oluect  which  a  tma  rrecteth  vohmtarily 
to  himself,  to  the  end  to  remember  thereby  somewhal  past,  when  tM 
same  is  objected  io  his  sense  again :  As  men  that  have  past  by 
a  rock  at  sea,  set  up  some  mark,  thereby  to  remember  their  foraKr 
danger,  and  avoid  it 

HM€9.     ffMkt,  ch.  V.  seet.  1.  foL  9.    Human  I^Uure. 

But  on  en  arm  of  oak,  that  stood  betwixt 

The  marJ»man  and  the  mark,  his  lance  he  fixt. 

Dry  den,     Ovid,     Mf/amorphotetf  book  viiL 

The  method  of  ^e  Saxons  was  for  such  aa  could  write  to  inscribe 

their  names,  and,  whether  they  could  write  or  not,  to  affix  the  sign 

of  the  cross  ;  which  custom  our  illiterate  vulgar  do,  for  the  most 

pert,  to  tins  day  keep  up ;  by  signing  a  oois  for  their  mark  when 

-  unable  to  write  their  aamaa. 

BimdUtone,     Ommeniariet,  book  IL  ch.  zz.  p.  305. 

A  stole  thrown  at  random  must  necessarily  hit  one  object  or 
another.  When  we  see,  therefore,  such  an  effect  produced,  we  are 
not  entitled,  independently  of  other  information,  to  praise  the  deztc- 
nfty  of  the  maHumam. 

Stewart.     Oatimei  of  Moral  PkUotophy,  (268.)  p.  189. 

Mark,  n.  Fr.  metre;  Jtmarco;  D.  march;  Ger. 
mark;  Sw.  mark;  6o  called  from  the  mark  im- 
pressed u])on  it:  qtiia  *c.  ngno  regio  impressufn  ed. 
Skinner.  And  see  Menage.  The  mancus,  maneu$a, 
(see  the  Qaotation  firom  Camden,)  q.  d.  manu  ana :  «te 
Spelman,  m  v.  Marca. 

And  borwede  of  hym  ^nrppe  an  hondred  ^osand  marc, 
To  wende  wy^  to  ^  holy  lend. 

R,  Glouee$ier,  p.  393. 

brejboasand  marke  he  gaf  with  testament  fiUle  right, 
To  JPetir  &  Paule  of  Rame«  to  snsteyn  ^er  light. 

B.  Bntune,  p.  20. 

If  I  may  gripe  a  rich  man, 
I  shall  so  pull  him  if  I  can, 
That  he  shall  in  a  fewe  stounds, 
Lete  all  the  market f  and  his  poimdet. 

Chaucer.     The  Romant  of  the  Rote,  p.  215. 

^  Thirty  of  these  pence,  as  Alfrick  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiie  in 
his  Saxon  Grammar  notes  mode  a  moncut,  which  some  think  to  be 
all  one  with  a  marke j  for  that  manca  and  mancuta  is  tranriated  in 
ancient  bookes  by  marca. 

Camulen,    Remtminet,  p.  2(H).     Moiteff, 

The  Mark  is  a  Danish  mode  of  computation,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into  England  during^  the 
reign  of  Alfred.  It  was  for  a  long  time  conjectured  to 
have  l^een  a  real  money ;  but  it  is  now  universally  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  employed  by  us  only  as  a  measure 
of  value,  like  the  pound  sterling.  The  Mark,  early 
in  the  Xth  century,  was  estimated  at  100  pennies,  but 
in  A.  D.  1194,  it  advanced  to  ICO=  I3«.  4d,  at  which 
rate  it  lias  ever  afierwards  remained.  The  Scotch  had 
a  silver  coin  called  the  Mark-pieee,  which  passed  for 
13j^.  English. 

MA'RKET,  r."J      A.  S.  market ;  D.  marckt,  merckt, 

Ma'rket,  n.       \marchten;  Ger.  markt,  marktcn  ; 

Ma^rrctable.  J  Sw.  marknad;  Fr.  marche;  It. 
mercaio ;  Sp.  mercado.  The  Etymologists  agree  to  de- 
rive from  the  Lat  mercari,  with  the  exception  of  Sere- 
nius,  who  writes  from  mark,  marca^  qua  unice  pecuniam 
nvmerabant     See  Merchant.     Market-place, 

A  place  for  buying  and  selling  goods,  provisions,  &c. ; 
folks;  folks  or  people  who  frequent  the  market-^lace 
Hot  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling. 


Markd-beier,     *'  He  was  used  to  swagger  up  and  MARKET, 
down  the  market  when  it  was  fullest."  Tyrrwhitt.     In 
Cotgrave,  baUur  de  pavez,  an  idle  or  continual  walker. 

yer  mnrkettit  &  ^r  faires  &  yn  eastels  leit. 

R.  Brumme,  p.  296. 

He  was  a  markel'heter  at  the  full. 

Chaucer.     The  Revet  Tafe,  \.  4937. 

Bnt  lete  do  make  in  remembrance 
A  faire  image  of  his  semblance. 
And  set  it  in  the  market-place, 

Qower.     Comf.  Am.  book  v 

No  man  makes  haste  to  the  market,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
bought  but  blows. 

Ralegh,    Hittory  of  the  World,  book  iv.  eh.  ii.  tec.  4. 

In  those  countries  wherein  there  is  a  price  set  by  poblique  autho- 
rity upon  all  marketable  commodities,  the  way  of  commerce  is  well 
expedited. 

Hall,     Workt,  vol.  iiL  foL  787.     Cattt  of  Cotuoience,  case  2. 

Denton,  Deaae  of  litchfielde,  oompassed  this  croose  with  eight 
£ure  arches  of  atone,  making  a  round  vaidt  oner  them  for  motAW- 
folket  to  stand  dzie  in.  Stow.     The  Merciant,  Amno  626. 

Yet  farther,  another  art  of  diaxity  he  had,  tiie  selling  com  to  the 
poor  neighbours  at  a  rate  below  the  market-price,  which  though,  as 
he  said,  be  had  reason  to  do,  gaining  thereby  the  charge  of  portage, 
was  a  great  benefit  to  them,  who,  oesides  the  abatraient  of  pnoB, 
and  posubly  forbearance,  saved  tiiereby  a  day's  work. 

'      fVorkM,  vol.  L  foL  u.     The  Lifeby  FeU. 


And  their  best  axdien  pbic'd 


The  market'Sled  about 

Drayton.    Poly-olbion,  long  22. 

Hie  next  (or  interest  sought  to  embroil  the  State, 
To  sell  their  duty  at  a  dearer  rate. 
And  make  their  Jewish  markett  of  the  throne, 
Pretending  public  good  to  serve  their  own. 

Dryden»    AUalom  and  Achiiapkei 

Hien,  as  tnou  wilt,  dispose  the  rest 
TAnd  let  not  forttme  spoil  the  jeet) 
To  those  who,  at  the  miarket^-rate, 
Can  barter  honour  fur  estate. 

Priov.     In  the  beginning  of  Robe't  Geography, 

The  actual  price  at  which  any  commodity  is  commonly  sold,  is 
called  its  market-price. 

Smith,     Wealth  of  Nattont,  vol.  i.  book  L  di.  vii.  p.  4?. 

Maeket,  in  its  general  acceptation,  is  a  public  place 
for  buying  and  selling ;  but  in  Law  it  also  signifies  the 
franchise,  granted  by  the  Crown  or  existing  by  prescrip- 
tion, which  confers  the  privilege  of  holding  what,  from 
want  of  two  names  for  the  two  ideas,  we  are  compelled 
to  call  a  Market.  The  profits  of  a  Market  consist  in 
certain  payments  which  are  made  to  the  owner  under 
the  names  of  toU  and  stallage.  Toll  is  paid  for  permis-  Toll  and 
aion  to  sell  goods  in  the  Market ;  stallage  for  permission  stallage, 
to  keep  a  stall  there.  The  persons  who  frequent  the 
Market  have  also  frequently  to  make  anoUier  payment, 
called  picage,  for  permission  to  pick  or  dig  holes  in  the  FScage. 
earth,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  poles  and  framework 
of  the  stalls.  Picage  is  payable  to  the  owner  of  the  soil 
where  the  Market  is  held,  who  is  not  necessarily  the 
owner  of  the  franchise. 

Before  the  Crown  creates  a  new  Market,  a  Writ  of  Mode  of 
ad  quod  damnum  is  usually  sent  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  c™***®'^' 
Coimty  wherein  the  Market  is  to  be  held,  desiring  him  to 
summon  a  Jury,  and  with  their  aid  to  inquire  whether  it 
•will  be  productive  of  injury  to  any  one.  The  injury 
which  a  new  Market  is  most  likely  to  produce,  is  by 
interfering  with  the  custom  and  diminishing  the  profits 
of  another  Market  previously  existing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. If  the  new  Market  have  this  effect,  it  is  in  Law 
considered  as  a  nuisance  to  the  old  one,  the  owner  of 
which  baa  several  remediea ;  but  in  modern  times  the 
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MARKET,  remedy  most  frequently  reaorted  to  is  an  Action  at  Law 
against  the  owner  of  the  new  Market.  If  the  nuisance 
be  proved,  a  grant  from  Ihe  Crown  creating  a  new 
Market  atfbrds  its  owner  no  defence ;  for  the  Crown 
has  no  power  to  injure  the  vested  rights  of  the  owner  of 
the  old  Market.  Even  if  the  Sherifi;  in  answer  to  the 
Writ  of  ad  quod  damnum,  certify  that  the  new  Market 
will  be  prejudicial  to  no  one,  the  grant  from  the  Crown 
is  still  invalid  in  any  proceedings  instituted  by  the  owner 
of  the  old  Market.  For  the  latter  is  in  no  respect  bound 
by  the  Sheriff's  answer,  the  Writ  having  issued  merely 
for  the  information  of  the  Crown,  which  is  naturally  de- 
sirous of  making  a  harmless  and  legitimate  use  of  its 
prerogative.  Still,  however,  as  the  interests  of  indivi- 
duals ought  not  to  prevent  the  public  from  being  sup- 
plied with  a  sufficient  number  of  convenient  Markets,  it 
is  a  rule  of  Law,  that  the  owner  of  an  old  Market  has  no 
right  to  complain  of  a  new  onci  if  the  latter  be  held 
more  than  one-third  of  twenty  miles  from  the  former. 
It  is  thought  reasonable  that  every  man  should  be  able 
to  spend  one-third  of  the  Market^lay  at  the  Market 
which  he  frequents ;  therefore,  as  twenty  miles  are  In 
legal  computation  considered  as  a  day's  journey,  it  fol- 
lows, that  if  the  nearest  Market  be  more  than  one-third 
of  twenty  miles  from  my  house,  I  must  consume  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  day  in  going  to  Market  and  re- 
turning, and  consequently,  I  shall  not  have  my  proper 
allowance  of  time  for  Marketing. 

To  every  Market  there  are  incident  a  Clerk  of  the 
Market^  whose  principal  duty  consists  in  the  inspection 
of  weights  and  measures,  and  a  Court  of  Pie^udre,  so 
named  from  the  dusty  feet  of  the  suitors  who  resort  to 
it,  and  who  may  have  any  dispute  arising  out  of  their 
transactions  in  the  Market  decided  therein  in  a  summary 
way.     This  Court  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  attending  ^sales  in  Market 
overt,  or  open  Market,  which  is  worthy  of  remark.  The 
general  rule  of  Law  is,  that  the  property  in  goods  is  not 
altered  by  a  sale,  unless  the  true  owner  consent  to  it ;  so 
that  if  goods  be  purchased  from  one  who  has  no  right  to 
sell,  the  true  owner  can  usually  reclaim  them  from  the 
purchaser.  One  object  of  this  rule  is  to  prevent  persons 
from  dealing  with  strangers  who  may  have  become  dis- 
honestly possessed  of  the  goods  which  they  offer  for 
sale ;  but  the  rule  is  not  applicable  to  sales  in  Market 
overt :  1st,  because  the  publicity  of  the  Market  affords 
a  presumption  that  no  one  would  dare  to  sell  another 
man's  goods  there  from  fear  of  detection ;  and  2d4y, 
because  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  frequenter 
of  a  Market  should  be  able  to  ascertain  the  characters  of 
the  numbers  of  people  who  are  collected  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Accordingly,  the  purchaser  of 
goods  in  open  Market  generally  acquires  a  perfect  title 
to  his  purchase.  But  there  are  exceptions  even  to  this 
rule.  Stolen  goods  may  be  reclaimed,  notwithstanding 
the  sale  in  Market  overt,  if  the  true  owner  prosecute  the 
thief  to  conviction.  Stolen  horses  may  be  reclaimed, 
unless  all  the  formalities  required  by  the  Statutes  2 
Philip  and  Mary,  c.  7.  and  31  Eliz.  c.  12.  be  complied 
with. 

Market  overt  in  the  countr)'  can  only  be  on  the  Market 
days  and  in  the  Market-place.  But  in  London  every 
day  in  the  week,  Sunday  excepted,  is  a  Market  day,  and 
every  shop  is  a  Market  overt  for  the  goods  which  the 
shopkeeper  professes  to  deal  in.  But  as  the  trade  of 
pawnbrokers  is  mostly  carried  on  with  secrecy,  the  Stat. 
L  Jac.    1.  c.  21.   enacts  that   no    sale    to  a  pawn- 
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broker  in  London  shall  alter  the  property  of  the  goods  KAIKIT 
sold.  ~ 

MARLBOROUGH,  a  Borough  and  Market  Town  ^^^ 
ou  the  banks  of  the  Kennet  ai^  the  high  road  frcmi  ^^^'^'^ 
London  to  Bath,  whose  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  its  position  at  the  foot  of  a  chalk  {marie)  hill.  A 
strong  Castle  was  erected  in  it  soon  after  the  Conquest ;  io 
which  Henry  III.  occasionally  resided,  and  a  PvUament 
held  in  it,  in  1267,  enacted  some  Laws  still  technically 
known  as  the  Statutes  of  Marlbridge,  No  remains  of 
the  fortress  are  now  discoverable,  excepting  a  mound  in 
the  garden  of  the  chief  inn,  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
keep.  The  Borough  has  sent  two  Representatives  to 
Parliament  a6  initio,  and  was  incorporated  by  John. 
The  manufactures  are  few,  and  the  chief  support  of  the 
town  arises  from  its  markets  and  transit  trade.  The 
town  consists  for  the  most  part  of  one  long,  irregularly- 
built  street,  many  of  the  houses  presenting  ancient 
carved  wooden  fronts,  and,  as  in  tlie  Rowi  at  Chester, 
having  a  piazza  before  their  windows.  The  Market- 
house  is  a  building  of  great  antiquity.  St.  Marys 
Church,  a  Vicarage  in  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  of 
Salisbury,  affords  specimens  of  various  periods  of  tiie 
pointed  style,  and  St.  Peter's,  a  Rectory  in  the  poironage 
of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  dates  perhaps  from  the  reiga 
of  Henry  VII.  The  Free  School  is  richly  endowed, 
and  has  Scholarships  at  Brazen  Nose,  Oxford,  and  SL 
John's,  Cambridge.  A  prison  was  built  in  1787,  both 
as  a  County  Bridewell  and  Town  Gaol.  A  Gilbertine 
Priory,  a  House  of  White  Friars  on  the  Southern  side 
of  the  centre  of  the  main  street,  a  Hospital  of  St  John 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  a  Hospital  of  St. 
Thomas,  were  the  ancient  Rdigious  and  Charitable 
Foundations.  The  town  gave  the  title  of  Earl  to  Lord 
High  Treasurer  Ley,  temp,  Charles  I.,  and  was  extinct 
in  1679.  Ten  years  afterwards  it  was  revived  in  the 
person  of  the  great  Churchill,  who  was  created  Ihike  of 
Mariborough  in  1702.  Population,  in  1821,  1552. 
Distant  74  miles  W.  from  London,  31  from  Bath. 

MARLE,  r.'\  D.  margel,  mergtt ;  Ger.  mwrrf. 
Marle,  n.  {  Skinner  thinks  from  the  A.  S.  mrrg, 
Ma'rly,  i  marrow,  q.  d.  terra,  instar  medull*. 

Marl-pit.  J  pinguis ;  an  earth  rich  as  marrov ;  or 
which  sotlens  and  fattens  the  land,  as  the  marrow  nou- 
rishes, cherishes,  and  enriches  the  bones.  And  see  Me- 
nage, in  V.  Marne;  the  Quotation  from  Holland;  and 
Marrow,  infra, 

lie  walked  in  the  feldi  foi  to  prte 

Upon  the  sf  arres  wliat  there  shuld  befidk, 

Till  he  wai  in  a  marfepit  yfallu. 

Chamcer.    The  Miltent  TWo  v.  ^Sd* 


The  Britoines  and  Frenchmen  have  deviaed  another  ineaxs  ta 
manure  their  ground  by  a  kind  of  lime  atone  or  clay,  wKkfa  tbiy 
call  mtuya.  (i.  marie.)  Tliia  mmrle  is  a  cerftaiA  fiU  of  the  grnwij^ 
much  like  unto  the  glanduloua  kernels  growing  m  the  boditt  ^^ 
beasts,  and  it  is  thickned  in  manner  of  marow  or  the  kemc]  of  fit 
about  it,  Holkaul,    Plmie^  book  xriL  ch.  t*. 

The  strength  thereof  becing  cast  upon  a  land  will  laict  ibunccre 
yeres ;  and  never  yet  was  the  man  known  that  herewith  ■tanterf  ths 
same  ground  twice  in  his  lifetime.  W-    i^-  ch-  riiu 

The  lean  and  hungry  earth,  the  flit  and  marim  mould, 
Where  sands  be  always  hot,  and  where  the  days  be  cold. 

Drayton,    Fotf-otbiom^  tonff  ^ 

The  sturdy  pear  tree  heia 


Will  rise  luxuriant,  and  with  touglteit  mot, 
Pierce  the  obstructing  grit,  and  restiYe  wtarf, 

J,  Pktepu 
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Need  we  ilie  levels  green  of  Lincola  nofe, 

Or  rich  Leicestra's  marly  plains,  f«r  length 

Of  whitest  locks  and  magnitude  of  fleece 

Peculiar. 

Dyer,     The  Fleece^  book  iu 

Marle  is  a  combination  of  clay,  silex,  and  lime,  and 
is  named  from  the  predominance  of  any  one  of  those  ele- 
ments, arenaceous,  silicious,  or  calcareous ;  the  calca- 
reous part  is  frequently  composed  of  shells,  and  it  is 
then  commonly  known  as  ihdl  marly  an  admirable  ma- 
nure for  sandy,  dry,  gravelly,  and  light  soils.  Marie  is 
also  beneficially  used  on  other  soils.  It  is  usually  found 
between  beds  of  clay  and  sand  about  six  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  may  be  distinguished  from 
other  clayey  substances  by  iU  effervescence  in  adds, 
which  is  always  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  lime 
containe<l  in  the  particular  specimen. 

MARLOW,  GREAT,  a  Borough  and  MarketTown 
in  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  named,  according  to  Cam- 
den, from  the  abundance  of  chalk  (marle)  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  an  etymology  insufficiently  disputed  by  Mr. 
Langly,  and  corroborated  by  the  similar  derivation  of 
Marlborough.  The  town,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  market  town  in  Saxon  times,  for  Chipping  Mar- 
low  occurs  in  ancient  records,  consists  of  two  principal 
streets  in  the  form  of  a  T,  and  three  smaller  branches. 
The  High  Street  is  spacious  and  well-built  on  a  gradual 
descent.  The  Church  of  All  Saints,  a  Vicarage  in  the 
Gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Gloucester,  is  of  pointed 
Architecture.  The  Thames  is  crossed  by  a  paltry  wooden 
bridge  erected  in  1798.  Two  Members  were  returned 
to  Parliament  from  28  Edward  I.  to  2  Edward  II., 
after  which  date  the  privilege  was  not  again  exercised 
till  21  James  I.,  the  intervening  period  of  suspension 
consisting  of  314  years.  Extensive  Brass  works  are 
carried  on  at  Temple  Mills  near  the  town,  and  lace 
and  paper  are  largely  manufactured.  Immediately 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Thames  stands  Bisham 
Abbey,  a  Priory  of  Augustines  founded  in  1838,  now  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Vansittart.  Distant  31  miles  from  London. 
Population,  in  1821,  2532. 

Little  Marlow  stands  about  two  miles  Eastward ;  the 
few  remains  which  still  exist  of  a  Benedictine  Nunnery 
founded  temp.  Henry  II.  are  now  converted  into  farm 
buildings.  Population,  in  1821,  775.  The  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  both  these  towns  is  highly  picturesque. 

MARMALADE,  Yx.  marmelade;  lU  marmalada ; 
Sp.  membrillada  ;  Port,  marmelado^  and  this  from  the 
Port,  marmeloy  Sp.  membrillo,  a  quince.  Of  uncer- 
tain origin.     See  Menage. 

And  at  night  to  banquet  with  dew  (as  they  say)  of  all  maner  of 
fruits  and  confeccions,  marmelad,  sticcad,  greeneg}'nger,  comfiettes, 
sugerplat«>,  with  malmesay  &  romney  burnt  with  sugcr,  s^iiamoiid  & 
doues  with  bastarde,  muscadell  and  ipucrasse,  &c. 
Tyndail,  Workes,  fol.  229.  Ah  Expotitim  vpon  the  Sixth  Chapter 
of  Mark. 

All  are  equally  wholesome,  when  stewed  or  made  into  jeUy  or 
marmcJade, 

Grainger,     The  Sugar  Cane,  book  i.  note  on  v.  37. 

MARMOSET,  Fr.  marmouset,  marmot;  It.  mcr- 
motta  ;  Sp.  m,armota  ;  a  kind  of  ape  or  monkey. 

The  word  is  used  met.  by  Lord  Berners  and  Ben 
Jonson. 

Vnsanvry  iesture  without  all  maner  of  salt,  and  euen  very  apes 
and  marme$ette»j  &c. 

Tynda//.     fVorket,  foL  227.  Jn  Expoticion  vpom  the  Surth  Chapter 
of  Matthew. 

TOL.  3LXI7. 


Alwayes  the  erle  hath  these  marmotetlet  about  him,  ts  Gylbeit      MAR. 
Hahewe  and  his  bretheme,  and  the  prouost  of  Harlequebecke.  MOSKT 

Lord  Bernert.     Froutart.     Cronyciey  vol.  i.  ch.  387.  p.  661.         ^'*^^*- 

AVhat  spots  have  we,  whereon  our  minds  to  set  ?  MARNK, 

Our  do^  our  parrot,  or  our  marmozet,  w  ^    _^   ^ 

Or  once  a  week  to  walk  into  the  field.  ^    ^ 

Drayton.      EngfaniTs    JItroical  Epistles,     Mrt,    Shore    to    Ed' 
ward  IF, 

Phi.  For  Cupid's  sake,  speak  no  more  of  him ;  would  I  might 
never  dan)  looke  in  a  mirror  again,  if  I  respect  ere  a  marmoset  of 
'hem  all.  Ben  Jonson,     Cynthia's  Bevels,  act.  iv.  sc  I. 

MARMOT,  Fr.  marmot;  It.  marmotta;   Menage 
derives  from  mus.     See  the  Quotation  from  Ray. 
The  tri\ial  name  of  the  Arctomys  of  Linnceus. 

Hence  also  some  beasts,  as  the  Marmot  to  or  MusAlpinus^  a  crea- 
ture as  big  or  bigger  than  a  rabbet,  which  absconds  all  winter,  doth 
(as  Hildanus  tells  us)  live  upon  its  own  fat 

Ray.     Of  the  Creation^  part  ii.  p.  337. 

MARNE,  a  Department  in  the  North-Eastern  Re- 
gion of  France,  formerly  constituting  a  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Champagne,  takes  its  name  from  the  river 
Mame,  by  which  it  is  traversed  from  the  South-East  to 
the  West.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Department  of  Ar-  Boondaiici. 
dennes  on  the  North;  that  of  Meuse  on  the  East;  those 
of  High  Mame  and  Aube  on  the  South  ;  and  that  of 
Seine  and  Marne  on  the  West.  The  Marne,  which  is 
the  largest  of  its  rivers,  rises  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
in  the  Department  of  High  Marne,  bathes  ChaIons-«ur- 
Marne,  and  several  other  towns,  and  then  falls  into  the 
Seine  above  Paris.  It  receives,  within  the  Department 
of  Marne,  the  Saux,  the  Bassu,  the  Bassuet,  the  St  Rif«n- 
Eulien,  the  St.  Viam,  the  Chepy,  the  Mencetz,  the 
Movre,  the  Manx,  the  Blaise,  the  Cole,  the  Somme- 
Sonde,  and  many  other  streams.  The  Aisne  has  its 
source  at  Somme-Suippe,  and  is  augmented  by  the  waters 
of  the  Soudan,  the  St.  Mary,  and  other  rivulets.  The 
Vesle  rises  at  Somme-Vesle,  and  waters  the  city  of 
Rheims.  The  Ardre,  or  the  Noiron,  flows  from  the  ponds 
situated  in  the  Forest  between  Rheims  and  Epemay, 
and  is  increased  by  the  Courmas,  the  Martaux,  and  the 
Beuleuse.  The  canal  between  Rheims  and  Sillery  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  river  Neuve.  There  are 
several  extensive  marshes  and  lakes,  or  ponds,  in  this 
part  of  France,  from  the  surface  of  which  deleterious 
vapours  are  exhaled.  The  territorial  extent  of  the  De- 
partment is  about  3200  square  miles,  and  its  general 
aspect  that  of  an  undulating  plain,  diversified  by  a  few 
small  eminences.  The  soil  is  in  general  chalky,  mixed  Soil, 
with  flint ;  but  in  some  places  there  is  stiff  clay,  and  in 
others  sand ;  the  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  is  formed 
of  alluvial  deposits  and  vegetable  matter,  approaching 
in  some  places  to  peat  turf.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Marne  are  extensive  meadows  and  rich  pastures,  on 
which  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared.  The  crops  com- I^^^>ctkiiis» 
monly  raised  are  wheat,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  oats, 
turnips,  kitchen-garden  herbs,  and  fruits,  among  which 
the  melons  of  Chalons  have  been  famed  from  time 
immemorial.  Wine,  however,  *  is  the  most  valuable  of 
the  productions  of  this  Department.  The  vineyards, 
especially  those  of  Ambouay,  Verzey,  Mailly,  Membret. 
and  Sillery,  are  much  celebrated.  The  River  mne,  and 
the  Mountain  wine,  or  the  Red  and  White  Champagne, 
are  in  great  demand  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  The 
Department  abounds  with  game,  fish,  and  poultry. 
Among  its  minerals  are  slates,  building-stones,  mill- 
stones, and  clay  for  tiles,  bricks,  and  pottery.  Many  Manufao* 
sorts  of  woollen  stufis  are  manufactured  in  this  part  oif  tans. 
France,  and  among  them,  a  much  esteemed  kind  of  gar  < 
ters,  formed  of  wfod  and  silk ;  there  are  also  turneries, 
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LKTTEBS  granted  to  a  subject  of  this  Slate,  and  authorizing  the 
OF        parties  therein  named  to  seize  the  bodies  and  goods  of 

MARQUE,  tjjg  subjects  of  a  Foreign  Estate,  until  satisfaction  be 
obtained  for  an  injury  which  the  Sovereign  or  a  subject 
of  that  State  has  done  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  license 
is  granted.  It  matters  not  whether  the  injury  be  in- 
flicted by  open  violence,  of  by  means  of  an  iniquitous 
judgment  given  in  a  Foreign  Court  of  Justice;  for 
the  Jurists  say,  that  although  it  ought  to  be  presumed 
that  a  Foreign  Court  has  decided  honestly  and  justly  in 
a  case  which  admitted  of  doubt,  yet  where  no  reason- 
able doubt  can  exist,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  is 
clearly  against  right,  the  Sovereign  of  the  individual 
aggrieved  is  entitled  by  the  Law  of  Nations  to  demand 
reparation  from  the  Sovereign  of  the  Country  wherein 
the  judgment  was  given.  (Grotius,  de  Jure  Belli  ac 
Pads,  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  sec.  4,  5.) 

The  word  reprisal  plainly  denotes  a  taking  again ; 
Marque  is  used  synonymously  with  it,  because  the  party 
must  pa**s  tlie  frontiers  in  order  to  such  taking.  (Du- 
fresne,  title  Marca.)  Grotius  says,  that  amongst  the 
Saxons  and  Angles  the  word  withanam  was  used  in  a 
similar  way :  but  wilhanam  has  now  a  much  moi'C 
confined,  though  still  an  analogous  signification,  and 
means  that  particular  proceeding  in  an  Action  of  Re- 
plevin, wherein  the  tenant  conceals  or  removes  the  cattle 
which  have  been  distrained,  and  the  Sheriff,  not  being 
able  to  restore  the  same  cattle  to  the  landlord  who  dis- 
trained them,  is  desired  by  a  Writ,  called  a  Capias  in 
Withanam,  to  seize  other  cattle  of  the  tenant,  and  to 
give  them  to  the  landlord  in  lieu  of  those  which  have 
been  so  improperly  removed. 

The  right  of  granting  Letters  of  Marque  is  part  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  incidental  to  the  more 
important  right  of  declaring  Peace  and  War.  The 
form  of  granting  them  is  as  follows.  The  party  ag- 
grieved must  apply  to  the  Luni  Privy  Seal,  and  he  will 
make  Letters  of  re'piest  under  the  Privy  Seal,  requiring 
satisfaction  from  the  offending  State  ;  if  satisfaction  be 
not  made  within  a  convenient  time,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
will  make  out  Letters  of  Marque  under  the  Great  Seal. 
This  form  is  prescribed  in  the  Statute  4  Henry  V.  c.  7. 
While  two  Countries  are  at  Peace  with  each  other,  the 
subjects  of  the  one  would,  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  render 
themselves  liable  to  be  treated  as  robbers  or  pirates,  if 
they  were  to  seize  the  property  of  the  subjects  of  the 
other  without  the  authority  of  Letters  of  Marque. 
This  species  of  Letters  of  Marque  is  of  great  antiquity, 
but  it  is  little  employed  in  modern  times.  If  a  Foreign 
Country  will  not  give  this  Country  satisfaction,  it  is  now 
the  custom  for  the  Government  to  make  reprisals  with 
ships  of  war,  and  not  to  delegate  the  power  to  indi- 
viduals. 

If  private  subjects  in  time  of  War  seize  goods  be- 
longing to  the  hostile  State,  by  the  Law  of  Nations  this 
IS  neither  piracy  nor  robbery  ;  but  by  the  Law  of  Eng- 
land the  goods  SO  seized  belong,  as  part  of  the  Droits  of 
the  Admiralty,  to  the  Crown,  and  the  captors  gain 
nothing  except  what  they  may  receive  from  the  liberality 
of  Government.  Therefore  to  encourage  the  exertions 
of  individuals  against  the  public  enemy,  it  is  usual  on 
the  breaking  out  of  a  War  to  pass  pji  Act  of  Parliament 
empowering  the  Admirahy  to  grant  commissions  to 
the  commanders  of  privateers,  and  enacting  that  the 
prizes  taken  by  such  privateers  shall  be  divided  in  such 
way  as  the  owner,  the  captain,  and  the  crew  can 
agree  amongst  themselves.     The  owners  are  required 
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to  give  security  not  to  violate  any  of  the  Treaties  binding  LElTESf 
upon  the  Country.     See  the  Statutes  17  Geo.  II.  c.  34.        OF 
sec.  2;  19  Geo.  III.  c.  67 ;  33  Geo.  III.  c.  66.  sec.  9 ;  MARQUE 
and  43  Geo.  III.  c.  160.  sec.  6.     These  commissions  are 
called   Letters  of  Marque,  and   are  what  are  usually 
known  by  that  name  in  modern  times.     They  may  be 
vacated  by  express  revocation,  by  cessation  of  hostiUties, 
and  it  is  said  by  misconduct  of  the  parties  to  whom  they 
are  granted. 

Blackstone,  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  258 ;  Comyo, 
Digest,  title  Prerogative,  book  iv. 

MARQUETRY,  Fr.  marqueterie,  marqueUr,  to  inlay ; 
cabinet  work  in  which  thin  slices  of  different  colouied 
woods,  perhaps  intermixed  with  ivory,  tortoise-shell, 
brass,  or  other  substances,  are  inlaid  on  a  ground. 
Works  in  which  only  black  and  white  are  employed  are 
called  Morescoes.  Marquetry  in  glass,  precious  stones, 
or  marble,  is  more  commonly  termed  Mosaic. 

MA'RROW,  ^      A.  S.  merg,  mearg,  mearh ;    D. 

Ma'rrowish,    >marg,  merg ;  Ger.  marc;  Sw.  marg^ 

Ma'rrowless.  J  Ihre.  Wachter  and  Skinner  propose 
from  A.  S.  mearu,  Ger.  mar,  mollis,  tener,  soft,  tender. 

Marie^  as  used  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  Marie-bone*, 
now  commonly  written  and  spoken  marrou}4>ones,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Mary,  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
compound  to  be  applied  to  the  knees,  from  the  genu- 
flexions made  to  her.     See  Brand. 

And  stretchith  forth  to  the  departyng  of  the  gonle  and  of  the 
spirit,  and  of  the  ioynturis  and  merewi*. 

Wichf.    Ebrewit,  ch.  iv. 

&  entreth  thorow  euen  vnto  the  deuidying  a  sunder  of  the  soule 
and  the  spirit,  and  of  the  ioyntes  and  the  mary. 

BUblti  Anno  1551. 

Out  of  the  harde  bones  knocken  they 
The  mary,  for  they  casten  nought  away. 

Chaucer.     The  Purdonerct  Tale,  r.  12476 

A  coke  they  hadden  with  hem  for  the  nones, 
To  boile'Uhe  chickenes  and  the  marie  bones. 

14.     Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  TalcM,  ▼.  382. 

But  when  he  could  not  make  me  btlieue  y»  he  had  forgote  it,  then 
down  he  fel  vpon  his  maribones,  &  pitteously  prayd  me  to  forgeua 
him  y.  one  lye,  in  which  the  deuill,  he  sayde,  ought  hym  a  shame. 
Sir  ThomaM  More.     Horkes,  fol.  727.     The  Second  Part  of  the 
Confutation  of  Tyndall. 

The  skull  hath  brains,  as  a  kind  of  marrow,  within  it.  The  back* 
bone  hath  a  kind  of  marrowy  which  hath  an  affinity  with  the  braine; 
aud  other  bones  of  the  body  hath  another. 

Bacon.     Natural  History,  Cent.  vm.  sec.  750. 

In  the  upper  region  serving  the  animall  faculties,  the  chicfe 
organ  is  the  braine,  which  is  a  soft,  marrowish,  and  white  substance, 
imreudred  of  the  purest  part  of  seed  and  spirits.  -  ,  ,« 

Burton.     Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  vA.  19. 


—  Or  was  it  not 


Some  place  of  gain,  as  clerk  to  the  great  band 
Of  maribonea,  that  people  call  the  Switsers. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Nob/e  Gentlemen,  act  u.  sc  3. 

And  in  the  spinal  marrow  spent  its  force. 

Addison.     Ovid.     Mttamorphotes,  book  m. 

Whilst  in  thy  marrowless,  dry  bones, 
Desire  without  enjoyment  grones. 

Churchill.     The  Duelltst,  book  i. 

Cow-horns  andtmmpets  mix  their  martial  tones, 
Kidneys  and  Kings,  mouthing  and  nwrrow^bonet. 
Warton.      Prologue  on   the  old    Winchester   Playhouse  wer  the 
Butchers'  Shambles. 
When  ripe,  the  skin  peels  easily  off,  and  discovers  a  butyraceona, 
or  rather  a  marrowy-like  substance  with  greenwh  vems  mterspened. 
•  Grainger.     The  Sugar  Cane,  book  i.  note  on  ver.  45. 

Marrow.     This  word  had  escaped  Skinner's  read- 
ing ;  he  says  that  he  had  seen  it  only  in  the  English 
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Dictionary,  and  denies  that  it  is  any  where  used  as 
equivalent  to  tocius.  It  is  a  common  Scottish  word, 
and  occurs  in  the  Braes  of  Yarrow^  by  Hamilton.  Ray 
says,  "  A  marrow,  a  companion  or  fellow.  A  pair  of 
gloves  are  not  marrows,  i.  e.  fellows.  Vox  generalis." 
The  Gloss,  to  Douglas  (who  notices  the  oversight  of 
Skinner)  eiiplains  thus :  '*  An  equal,  fellow,  associate,  ac- 
complice, companion,  camrad.  The  word  is  often  used 
for  things  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  which  there  are  two, 
•s  of  shoes,  gloves,  stockings ;  also  eyes,  hands,  feet, 
&c.  Either  from  the  Fr.  camerade;  Angl.  camrad^ 
Mocius,  sodalis,  by  an  aphapresis,  or  from  the  Fr.  7nari^ 
a  husband,  Lat.  mariius,  in  which  sense  the  word  is 
also  taken.  Thus  Scot,  a  husband  or  wife  is  called 
half-marrow,  and  such  birds  as  pair  are  called  mar- 
rotes.  Hence  the  verb  marrow,  to  equal,  and  mar- 
rcwksM,  that  cannot  be  equalled,  incomparable."  Gawin 
Douglas  renders  Comes  Sibylla,  Sibylla  his  irew  mar- 
row. Sibbald  says,  perhaps  from  Fr.  mariee,  a  spouse. 
May  it  not  rather  be  the  A.  S.  mearwu,  tener,  used  as 
a  term  of  endearment,  (mearwu  cild  is  a  tender  child, 
a  tender  infant,)  applied  to  a  bride  for  instance,  then 
extended  to  a  friend  or  fellow,  a  mate,  and  thence,  to  a 
match  or  pair  ? 

Oh  my  deare  mttrrowei  ! 
On  shootini^  of  arrowes, 
Or  shifls  of  your  wit, 
Each  other  to  hit, 
In  your  tkirmisliin^  fit  ? 
Ben  Joiuon.     A  Masque  of  Metamorphot* d  Gyptift, 

Though  buying  and  selling  doth  wonderful  well 
To  Huch  as  have  skill,  how  to  buy  and  to  sell ; 
Yet  chopping  and  changing  I  cannot  commend, 
With  thief  and  his  marroWf  for  fear  of  ill  end. 

Tutter.     Husbamdr^f  ^,  \\9» 

Celon  your  doves  are  very  dainty, 
Tame  pigeons  else  you  know  are  plenty. 
These  may  win  some  of  your  marrows, 
I  am  not  caught  with  doves  nor  sparrows. 

Drayton,     Hie  Mutet*  E/ytium.   Nymphal  2, 

MARRUBIUM,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Didynamia,  order  Gymnospermia,  natural  order  Labi- 
at(B,  Generic  character :  calyx  salver-shaped,  rigid,  ten- 
striated  ;  corolla,  superior  lip  two-cleft,  linear,  straight. 

Fifteen  species,  natives  of  both  hemispheres.  M, 
viil^are,  the  Here  hound,  is  a  native  of  England. 

MARRY,  properly  written  mary,  A  vulgar  oath. 
By  Mary.     TyTrwhitt. 

Ye  ?  quod  the  preest,  ye,  sire,  and  wol  ye  so  ? 
Alary  tliereof  I  ])ray  you  hertily. 

Chaucer,     The  Chanonen  Yetnannet  Talff  T.  1653*2. 

By  hoiy  Mary,  (Butts)  there's  knavery, 
Let  'em  alone,  and  draw  the  curtoine  close. 

Shakspeare,     Henry  Fill.  fol.  229. 

Ma'rry,  r.  "j       Fr.   marier ;    It.    maritarse; 

Ma'rriage^  Sp.  maridar,  tixorem  ducere,  q.  d. 

Ma'rriaoeable,    >  marilare,  a  word,  adds  Skinner, 

Ma'rriable,         I  which  occurs  in  approved  authors. 

Ma'rrying,  n.  J  Junius  observes  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  used  two  words,  ceorlian,  nubere  viro,  and 
wijian,  vxorem  ducere.  The  common  word  in  Wiclif  is 
uid,  A.  S.  weddian,  spondere,  to  espouse.  As  the 
Fr.  marier^ 

To  wed,  to  give  or  take  in  wedlock,  to  join  in  matri- 
mony ;  to  be  or  become,  to  cause  to  be  or  become, 
husband  or  wife ;  to  espouse ;  to  unite  or  conjoin,  (as 
those  in  the  conjugal  state.) 


Ych  wol  be  marie  wel  with  ^e  ^ridde  part  of  my  londe 
To  ^e  noblest  bacheler,  fat  )iyu  herte  wol  to  stoude. 

R.  G/oucetier,  p.  30. 

And  saide,  ^at  it  was  to  bjrro  gret  prow  and  honoiu', 
To  be  in  such  muriage  alied  to  ]>e  emperour. 

Id.  p.  65. 

Sir  Henrj'  mad  fe  fj'ne,  &  mad  ^e  mariage. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  lOG. 

Mariage  is  a  ful  gret  sacrament ; 

lie  which  that  hath  no  wif  I  hold  him  shcnt ; 

He  livetli  helples,  and  ull  dcsolat. 

Chancer.     The  Marchantet  Tale,  v.  9195. 

She  maie  welle  writte,  sance  repose 
Tlie  wif,  whiche  is  to  stiche  one  maried. 

Cower.     Con/.  Am.  book  v.  p.  127. 

But  thilke  loue  is  well  at  ease, 
Whiche  sette  is  vpon  mariage. 

Id.     ii.bookiv.  p.  106. 

For  when  they  shall  ryse  a^yne  from  deathe,  they  neyther 
marry ^  nor  are  maryed ;  but  are  as  angels  which  are  in  heauen. 

Bible,  Anno  1551.     Mark,  ch.  xiL 

The  first  blessings  God  ji^ave  to  man,  was  society,  and  that  society 
was  a  marriage,  aud  that  marriage  yia»  confederate  by  God  himself, 
and  hallowed  by  a  blessing. 

Taylor.     Sermon  17.  part  i.  fol.  161. 

And  in  procession  as  they  came  along. 
With  Hymen;cus  sang  thy  marriage-iong, 
Drayton.     The  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  Mary  the  French  Queen, 

Sometimes  the  beauteoas,  marriageable  vine 
He  to  the  lusty  bridegroom  elm  does  join. 

Cowhy.     Horace**  Epodeti,  ode  2. 

Thither  shortly  after  came  ambassadours  from  the  emperour, 
requiring  the  king's  daughter  affianced  (as  bi'^fore  you  haue  heard) 
vnto  him  and  bfing  now  viri|)oteut  or  mariable,  desired  Khu  might 
be  delivered  vnto  them. 

Holimhed,     Henrie  I.  Anno  \\\b. 

Hee  made  affinitio  and  alliance  with  the  king  of  Fraunce  by  tht 
marrying  of  bis  daughter  Berta  a  christian  woman. 

Sow,     The  Kentish  Saxons,  Anno  562. 

And  on  the  bankes  a  swaine  (with  laurell  crown'd) 
3farrying  his  sweet  noates  with  their  silver  sound. 

Browne.     Britannia's  Pastorals,  book  i.  song  5. 

And  ever  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 
Married  to  iuimuiial  verse. 

Milton,     U  Allegro,  v.  139. 

Thou'lt  find  that  plants  will  frequent  changes  try, 
Undamag'd,  and  their  marriageable  arms 
(yonjoine  with  others. 

/.  Philips,     Cider,  book  i. 

The  married  offender  incurs  a  crime  little  short  of  perjury',  and 
the  seduction  of  a  married  woman  is  little  le4»*s  than  subordmation 
of  perjury ;  aud  this  guilt  is  independent  of  the  discovery. 

Palty,     Moral  Philosophy,  vol.  i.  p.  3U4.  sec  4. 

The  long  and  helpless  infancy  of  man  requires  the  combination 
of  parents  for  the  subsisleuce  of  their  young;  and  that  combination 
requires  the  virtue  of  chastity  or  fidelity  to  the  marriage-bed, 

Hume.     The  Principles  of  Morals,  sec.  4. 

We  nee<l  not,  thenTore,  be  afraid  of  drawing  the  marriage-knot, 
which  chiefly  subsists  by  friendship,  the  closest  possible. 

Id.     Essay  19.  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

Marriage,  by  the  Common  Law,  is  considered 
merely  as  a  Civil  contract.  The  holiness  of  its  obliga- 
tions is  left  entirely  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts ;  the 
Temporal  Courts  not  having  jurisdiction  to  consider 
unlawful  Marriage  as  a  sin,  but  merely  as  a  Civil  incon- 
venience. In  legal  language,  the  husband  is  called  the 
baron ;  the  wife  is  called  coverie  baron,  or  feme  co~ 
verte ;  and  tiie  period  while  both  husband  and  wife  are 
living  and  the  Marriage  is  subsisting,  is  called  (he  co* 
veriure. 
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MARS,     writes  the  name  Neria^  and  in  an  old  commenta)7  ^^ 
—        Servius  Claudius,  Nerio  is  said  to  be  quaii  Ne-irio :  ne 
lAKSH.   \y^ing  a  privative  particle  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  Greek, 
and  the  word  therefore,  meaning  sine  tr(2,  is  an  invoca- 
tion that  Mars  would  exhibit  himself  with  placidity. 
But  more  than  enough  of  this  egregious  trifling. 

MARS  DEN  I  A,  in  Botany^  a  genus  of  the  class  Pen- 
iandria,  order  Digynia,  natural  order  AtcUpiadem. 
Generic  character;  masses  of  pollen  ten,  erect;  anthers 
terminated  by  a  membrane ;  crown  of  stamens  five- 
leaved;  leaflets  compressed,  undivided,  the  interior 
toothless. 

One  species,  M,  erecta^  native  of  Syria. 
MARSH,")      Anciently  written  maris,  maress,  mar 
Ma'rsht.  jrish ;  Goih.  marisaiu ;  A,  S.  mere,  mersc; 
D.  maer-asch,  maersche,  mersche,  meersche,  marse  ;  Ger. 
marsck;  which  Wachter  derives   from  Ger.  mer,  (D. 
fjfoer,  mer,)  a  collection  of  waters,  Lat.  mare^  and  he 
might   have  added,  Goth,  marei ;  Fr.  mare,  marcus ; 
It.  mora,  marazzo ;  Low  Lat.  maritcus.     The  Goth. 
marei  is  probably  the  source  of  all  the  rest,  but  what 
the  original  word,  with  a  meaning  to  cause  and  account 
for  the  application?     Perhaps  the  A.  S.  mter-sian,  am- 
pliare,  to  extend  or  expand.     See  Mere,  Moor. 
Marsh  is  applied  to  (an  extent  or  space  of) 
Wet,   washy,   watery    land ;   to   land  that  remains 
covered  with  water ;  or  that  is  flooded  with  water 

Now  flies  William  Waleis,  of  pes  nonht  he  spedis, 
In  mmre$  &  mareu  with  robbene  him  fedes. 

R,  Brunncj  p.  325. 

And  sith  she  dorst  nat  telle  it  to  man, 
l>oun  to  a  moreii  faste  by  she  ran 

Chaucer.     The  IVif  of  Bathet  Ta/e,  v.  6652. 

And  on  the  hyest  of  these  by  lies,  and  on  the  playn  of  thett 
valeyK,  there  were  meruaylouse  great  tnarthe*  and  daungerous 
IMtfsages. 

Lord  Bernen.     Froiuart.     Cronycle,  vol.  i.  elk  xviiL  p.  20. 

Sir  Vauflart  de  la  Croyite,  who  was  in  the  manjuhe,  trustyng  to 
haue  ben  ther  tvU  it  had  ben  night,  and  so  io  haue  scaped,  waa 
spyed  by  some  that  rode  alonge  by  the  mare»e. 

Id.    lb. 

Onely  these  mttritkes  and  myrie  bogs. 

In  which  the  fearfull  ewftes  do  build  their  bowres, 
Yeeld  me  an  hostry  'mongst  the  croking  frogs, 
And  harbour  here  m  safety  from  those  ravenous  dogs. 

SpenMcr.     Faerie  Queeme,  book  v.  can.  10. 

And  thou  marth-drowmng  Don,  and  all  those  that  repair  ' 
With  thee.  Drayton,     I\>iy'<dfnomf  song  28. 

All  that  for  use  experience  could  espy, 

Such  as  in  fens  and  marth-landt  used  to  trade. 

Id,     The  Baromt*  fVan^  book  i.  p.  27* 

Being  jealous  of  their  estate,  they  banished  him  [Piammiticm] 
into  the  marish  countries  by  the  sea  side. 
Raiegh.    HUtory  of  the  norld,  book  ii.  ch.  xxvii.  lec  6.  fol  350. 


On  the  ground 


Gliding  meteorous,  as  ev*ning  mist 
RisPn  from  a  river  o*er  the  marith  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  £ut  at  the  labourer's  heel 
Homeward  returning. 

Milton.    Paradite  Loii,  book  xil  1.  63f . 

But  after  he  had  wearied  his  soiddiers  in  vaine  pursuit  of  them 
(who  kept  themselves  in  the  mountains  and  marret  grounds)  he 
gaue  oatr  tbo  enterprise. 

Hoiimhed.     ffiUiam  the  Conqueror,  Anno  1072. 

No  natural  cause  she  foimd,  from  brooks  or  bogs 
Or  marthjf  lowlands  toiiroduce  the  fogs* 
Then  round  the  skies  sne  sought  for  Jupiter, 
Uer  faithless  husband ;  but  no  Jove  was  thert. 

Dryden,     Ovid,    Metamorphoses,  book  i. 

TOL.  xxnr, 


And  set  soft  hyacinths  with  iron-blue 

To  shade  marth  marigokU  of  shining  hue. 

Dryden.     f^rgii.     Paetorai  2.     Alexia, 

Soon  sinks  away  the  green  and  level  beach 
Of  Rumney  marith  and  Rye's  silent  port 
By  angry  N^tune  cWd  and  Vecta's  isle. 

Dyer.     The  Fleece,  book  ir. 

Alighting  from  the  carriage  on  account  of  the  swampiness  of  the 
country,  we  walked  and  rowed  occasionally  through  lines  of  willows, 
or  over  tracts  of  marthy  land^  fur  two  or  three  miles,  till  we  benn 
to  ascend  the  mountain. 

Euttaee.     Italy,  ch.  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

MA'RSIIAL,  n.   '\      Etymologists  agree  as  to  the 
Ma'rshal,  r.  (origin  of  this  word  with  the  ao- 

Ma'rshalling,  «.  j  count  contained  in  the  Extract 
Ma'rshalship.  J  from  Verstegan.  The  word  ap- 
pears to  have  been  extended  from  the  primitive  usage, 
curator  eqnorum,  he  that  had  charge  of  horses;  to 
curator,  lie  that  had  the  charge,  management,  provision, 
arrangement,  of  various  matters  assigned  to  him  ;  and 
thus  the  verb  is. 

To  manage,  dispose,  or  arrange,  to  rank  or  set  in 
order,  to  settle,  to  prescribe. 

After  ^e  ersbisshop  ye  erie  marehaile  Rogers 
Bifore  fe  k^ng  ros  vp  &  spak  tille  him  austere. 

R,  Brrnnne,  p.  292. 
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Or  ])in  office  for  go  of  ^e  manchalde. 


Id,    A. 


And  therfore  I  cal  him  chief  marahaly  an  officer  as  it  wece,  y* 
lieutenaunt  of  the  Tower,  or  maister  of  the  wmrthnitey 
Tyndall,    fVorketj  fol.  6.    Prologues  vpon  thejiue  Bookea  ofMosea. 


Yes,  'tis  the  list 


Of  those  that  claim  their  offices  this  day 

By  custom  of  the  coronation. 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  and  claimes 

To  be  high  steward,  next  the  Duke  of  Norfolke,^ 

He  to  be  earle  marahall. 

Shahspeare.     Henry  Fill,  ibL  224. 

With  him,  the  Duke  of  Norfolke,  with  the  rod  of  mar$hai§hip,  a 
coronet  on  his  head.  Id.    lb. 

In  the  ancient  Teutonicke,  mare  had  sometime  the  sig^fication 
that  horse  senerally  now  hath,  and  so  served  for  the  ap^wllation  of 
that  whole  lund,  to  wit  both  male  and  female,  and  gelding,  and  so 
all  weat  in  general  by  the  name  of  mare,  as  now  by  the  name  of 
horse.  Settle  in  our  ancient  langiiage  signifieth  a  kind  of  servant, 
as  the  name  otScaleo  (though  a  Tutonid^  denomination}  in  Italy 
yet  doth. 

Maracalc,  firom  whidi  our  now  name  of  manhall  commeth,  waa 
with  our  ancestors  (as  also  with  the  other  Germans)  curator  equo- 
rum,  that  is,  he  that  had  the  charge  of  horses.  The  French  who 
(as  we  in  England)  very  honourab^  esteeme  of  this  name  of  office, 
doe  give  unto  some  noblemen  that  beare  it,  the  title  of  Grand 
Mareechal  de  France.  And  yet  notwithstanding  they  doe  no  other- 
wise terme  the  smith  that  cureth,  and  shoeth  horses,  than  by  the 
name  of  mareschal, 

Ferttegan,    Reatiiutiom  of  Decayed  Intelligence,   Of  our  Tltlea  of 
Honour,  8^e, 

Those  long  unordered  troopa  so  marthalled, 

Under  such  formal  discipline  to  stand, 
That  ev*n  his  soul  seem'd  only  to  direct  , 
So  great  a  body,  such  exploits  t'efiect. 

Daniel.    Hiatory  of  Civil  Wars,  book  v. 

The  true  marahaUing  of  the  de^preet  of  loveraigne  honour  are 
these.    In  the  first  place  are  Conditores  Imperiorum ;  founders  of 
states,  and  common  wealths ;  in  the  second  place  are  Legislatoret 
law-givers ;  in  the  third  place  are  Liberatores,  or  Sahatores. 

Bacon,    Essay  55.     Of  Honour. 

Where,  sole  of  all  his  train,  a  matron  sage 
Support  with  homely  food  his  drooping  age,' 
With  feeble  steps  from  marahaHmg  bis  vines 
Returning  sad,  when  toilsome  day  dedinet. 

Pope,    Homer,    Odytsey,  book  i. 
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HAR-     mmilar  vi^iUtion    clestroyed    the   fortificftiiotiA.     This 
TINICO.   Island  is  well  adapted  for  commerce,  And  is  the  abode 
j^TJ,       of  many  rich  merchants.     Its  harbours  aflbrd  a  secure 
TYSVl    pl<^^  of  shelter  during  hurricanes ;  and  as  it  lies  to  the 
^_  ^-^^  windvfard  of  the  other  Islands,  it  is  favourably  situated 
for  ships  proceeding  for  Europe.     Its  more  uneren  and 
craggy  districts  are  still  inhabited  by  the  Aboriginal  In- 
dians ;  and  the  thick  woods  on  the  mountains  afibrd  an 
a.sylum  for  many  beasts  of  prey,  snakes,  and  insects. 
Hiiftoiy.  Martinico  was  possessed  by  the  French  West  India 

Company  till  1651,  when  it  was  sold  with  other  Islands 
to  Senor  Parkquet;  but  in  1664  it  was  repurchased  by 
the  Company;  and  in  1674  it  was  ceded  to  the  Crown, 
and  incorporated  with  the  other  Royal  dominions. 
During  a  long  period  it  was  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal French  Colony  in  the  Antilles ;  it  was  a  great 
depot  of  European  merchandise,  a  hundred  and  fifly 
ships  traded  to  its  ports,  and  its  commerce  extended 
to  Louisiana  and  Canada.  The  frequent  and  bloody 
wars  which  from  time  to  time  were  carried  on  between 
England  and  France  greatly  afiected  the  prosperity  of 
this  Island,  and  produced  a  very  frequent  change  of 
masters.  It  was  finally  restored  to  France  at  the  gene- 
ral Peace,  in  1815.  Its  population  used  to  be  estimated 
at  110,000  individuals;  but  by  the  census  taken  when 
it  was  last  in  the  power  of  the  English,  it  was  found  to 
have  decreased  to  95,413,  namely  9206  Colonists  of  Eu- 
ropean extraction,  8630  Mulattoes,  and  77,577  Slaves. 
It  is  divided  into  28  parishes,  the  same  number  of  set- 
tlements, two  cities,  and  several  towns. 

The  Island  produces  annually  about  23,000,000  lbs. 
of  sugar,  3,000,000  lbs.  of  cotfee,  and  40,000  lbs.  of 
cacao.  The  official  value  of  the  imports  and  the  exports 
were — 

Importi.  Exports. 

In  1809,  ^519,817  i^496,S60 

1810,  £635,664  j^91,77S 

rortRo}al.  Fort  Royal,  situated  on  the  South-Western  coast,  in 
14<*  35'  49"  North  latitude,  and  6\^  6'  3''  of  West  lon- 
gitude, is  the  Capital  of  the  Island,  and  the  residence  of 
the  Governor.  It  is  a  pretty  place,  with  lofly  houses, 
the  streets  generally  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
water  running  on  each  side  of  them.  The  houses  have 
more  of  a  European  appearance  than  those  in  the  English 
Colonies ;  and  what  is  rare  in  West  Indian  towns.  Fort 
Ro>al  contains  several  well-furnished  book-shops.  This 
town  takes  its  name  from  a  fort  of  an  irregular  figure 
built  a  little  Eastward  from  it.  The  port  is  the  best 
belonging  to  the  French  in  the  West  Indies  ;  it  is  de- 
fended by  a  good  citadel  of  recent  erection,  and  vessels  of 
war  are  accustomed  to  winter  in  it. 

St.  Pierre.  St.  Pierre  stands  in  14**  44'  of  North  latUude,  and  in 
61**  12'  43"  of  West  longitude.  It  is  a  port  of  entry, 
the  abode  of  merchants,  and  the  centre  of  business.  The 
face  of  the  country  around  the  town  is  beautiful, 
smoothly  rising  in  a  green  upland  of  canes,  intersected 
with  winding  roads  and  dotted  with  white  houses. 

MacouM.  Macoubd  is  a  large  settlement,  the  territory  of  which 
is  extremely  fertile  in  sugar-canes,  tobacco,  cacao,  indigo, 
and  other  produce  common  in  the  Antilles.  Its  tobacco 
is  much  esteemed  throughout  Europe. 

Alcedo,  translated  by  Thompson,  Geographical  and 
Historical  Dictionary  of  America  ;  Six  Months  in  the 
West  Indies  in  1825,  London,  1826  ;  F.  W.  N.  Bailey, 
Four  Years*  Residence  in  the  IFest  Indies,  London,  1830. 
MARTYNIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  Didy^ 
namia,    order  Angiospermia,  natural  order  Bignonia, 
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Generic  character:    calyx  five-cleft,  cordilft  riniipeiitt      M/H^ 
capsule  woody  with  a  hooked  beak,  Idor-celled,  two-    TTMU; 
valved. 

Four  species,  natives  of  North  and  South  America. 

MARTYNMASSE,  the  Feast  of  Saint  Martin. 

After  ye  martjmnette  ]?&t  he  died  here. 

He  regned  more  ni  lease  ^an  nx  and  fifly  s^^*^« 

R,  Brunne,  p.  230. 

(For  Easter)  at  Marii/mas,  hang  up  a  beef. 

Ttuur,     Husbandly,    November,  p.  49. 


MA'RTYR,  V. 

Ma'rTYII,  71. 

Ma'rtyrdom, 

Ma'rty&izb, 

Martyro'looy, 

M  ARTYRo'lOG  1ST, 

Ma'rtyrolooe. 


Fr.  martir,  martirer  ;  It.  mar- 
tire  ;  Sp.  martir  ;  Lat.  martyr  ; 
Gr.  fiaprvp;  which,  as  Vossius 
y  observes,  denotes  a  witness,  but 
(he  adds)  He  is  peculiarly  sp 
called  by  Christians,  who  not 
with  his  mouth  only,  but  with 
his  blood,  bears  witness  to  heavenly  truth. 

To  martyr  is — to  put  a  martyr  to  death ;  generally, 
to  put  to  death  :  "  to  torment  or  aflSict  extremely."  Cot- 
grave. 

Se^]w  God  was  y  bore,  fet  nas  for  Crisiendom 

In  so  lute  stonde  y  do  so  gret  nuxrtirdowu 

For  ]H*r  were  in  a  mune^  seuentene  ^unmt  and  mo 

Y  marlired  for  oure  Lorde's  lone,  (nas  not  here  gret  wo?)- 

R,  Glouceattr,  p.  81. 

Y  martred  as  ]>ilke  tyme,  Seynt  Albon  was  on, 
^at  was  ]>e  firste  martir^  ]?at  to  Engolond  come. 

Id,  p.  82. 

Witness  hereof  is  Arilde  that  blessed  Virgin, 
Which  martyrized  at  Kinton. 

Id,     JppendiXf  p.  582. 

For  he  worrede  Gristendom,  as  ye  lu^r  Nero, 
And  let  tnariri  Seyo  Denys,  and  mon^'  oyer  si  so. 

Id,  p.  71. 

He  gate  of  hir  S.  Edward,  ]>at  is  ye  tnartere. 

R,  Brunne^  p.  35. 

^ For  luf  of  S.  Thomas, 

^at  for  holy  kirke  sufifred  martirdam. 

Id,  p.  148. 

He  writeth  also  to  Tymoihe  of  exortacioun  to  mariirdom  a&d  of 
euery  rcule  of  txeuthe.  Wiclif,    2  Ttmothy.    Preface. 

Save  only  me,  and  wretched  Palamon, 
That  Theseus  marlireth  in  prison. 

Chaucer,     The  Knlghtet  Ta/e,  v.  1565. 

If  any  word  than  come  to  minde, 
That  thou  to  sav  hast  left  behinde. 
Than  Uiou  shaft  brenne  in  great  martire, 
For  thou  shalt  brenne  as  any  fire. 

Id,     The  Romant  of  the  Rote,  p.  189. 

Who  coude  rime  in  Eugli}<h  properly 
His  tnarttrdom  f  forsooUi  it  am  not  I. 

Id.     The  Knightet  Tale,  v.  1 462. 

Abhominable,  shameless,  starke  madde,  &  faithless  beasies, 
hangeme,  martyrqueiiert,  &c. 

iSir  Thomat  More,     fforia,  foL  360.     7%tf  First  Part  of  the  Cotf 
futation  of  Tyndail, 

So  doest  thou  now  to  her  of  whom  I  tell, 
Tlie  lovely  Amoret,  whose  gentle  hart 
Thou  martyrest  with  sorow  and  with  smart. 

Spenter,     Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  7- 

IIow  canst  thou  but  blush  to  read  of  that  heathen  martyr  Socrates, 
who  when  the  message  of  death  was  brought  to  him,  could  applaud 
the  news  as  most  joyfull. 

HuU.     Works,  vol.  iil  fol.  578.     The  Bairn  of  Gitead. 

The  Pharisees  were  huge  hypocrites,  and  adorned  the  monuments 
of  the  martyr-prophets, 

Taylor,     Sermon  4.  part  ii.  foL  33. 

To  her  my  heart  I  nightly  martyrize. 

Spenter,     Colin  CloutU  come  home  againe. 
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yfhvmtC»dyfMn  wroth  tliaU  forth  ittew 

And  An  huge  hoite  into  Northumberland  lead, 

•^ith  which  he  godly  Oiwald  ihall  subdew, 
And  crowne  with  marhrtdtuHe  his  sacnxi  h«ad. 

Speu$er*    Fmerie  Quetne,  book  iiL  can.  8« 

Two  other  kings  as  much  our  martyrologe  may  sted, 
Saint  Edward,  and  with  him  cornea  in  St  Ethelred,  &c 

Drayton,     Po/y^ibi<m,  song  24. 

Tha  martyro/ogietf  to  the  honour  of  the  eleven  thousand,  have 
dedicated  the  eleventh  day  of  October. 

Seidm,    lUm9lmiion»  of  Draytopft  Poiff^lbion,  song  3. 

H«re  his  abode  the  martyred  Phocion  claims 
lYith  Agi%  not  the  least  of  Spartan  names. 

Pope,     The  Temple  of  Fame, 

Let  softer  strains  ill-fated  Henry  inourn, 
And  palms  eternal  flourish  round  his  urn. 
Here  o*er  the  martifr-king  the  marble  weeps, 
And,  fast  behind  bun,  onoe^ear'd  £dward  sleeps. 

Id,     mndtor  Forett. 

Those  pictures  have  always  the  greatest  effect,  which  represent 
■ome  passion,  as  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Aguus  by  Domenichino. 

Jonet.     Essay  2.     On  the  Imitative  Arts, 

Probably  it  is  Saint  Thomas,  represented,  as  in  the  martyroiogies, 
with  the  instrumeut  of  his  death. 

Ha/po/e,    Anecdotes  of  Painting^  vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  p.  87. 


MARVEL,  V. 
Ma'rvel,  n, 

Ma'rVELLINO,  71. 

Ma'rvellous, 
Ma'rvellously, 
Mar'vellousners.  _ 


Fr.  merveille ;  It.  maravi- 
glio  ;  Sp.  maravilla  ;  corrupted 
from  the  Lat.  mirabilia;  that  can 
or  may  be  wondered  at,  won- 
derful. 

To  wonder,  to  feel  great  ad- 
miration or  astonishment. 

This  tyme  [Anno  23.  H.  III.]  master  Robert  Bacon,  with  master 
Eflmunde  of  Abyngdonc  florcshed  in  Oxenforde,  of  the  crafte  of 
whiche  Bakon  many  marvaiies  buth  I  tolde. 

R.  Gloucester i  p.  520. 

Me  meruaUes  of  m^'  boke,  I  trowe,  be  wrote  not  right. 

/?.  Brunne,  p.  65. 

Oft  tille  our  luglis  men  was  schewed  a  mervaile  grete, 
A  darte  was  schot  to  ^em,  hot  uon  wist  who  it  schete. 

Id,  p.  178. 

Sir,  ouer  meruailous  our  dueling  here  is  hard. 

Id,  p.  174. 

His  dede  com  him  su^e  meruellosly. 

Id,  p.  93. 

And  leiden,  for  we  ban  seen  marueylouse  thingis  to  day. 

niclif.     Luke,  ch.  V. 

So  that  it  to  me  nothynge  meruayleth 
My  Sonne,  of  loue  that  the  ayleth. 

Gower.     Conf,  Am,  bookvL  p.  186. 

With  that  to  God  \'^n  his  knee 
Thankend  he  tokehis  sight  anone, 
Whereof  thei  meruaile  ever}'chone. 

Id.    &,  book  ii.  p.  50. 

When  Jesus  heard  y'  he  marueled  and  soyde  to  them  that  folowed 
him.  Bible f  Anno  \bb\,     Jfa//Aner,  ch.  viiL 

Oft  do  I  marvel^  whether  Delia*s  eyes 

Are  eyes ;  or  else  two  radiant  stars  that  shine ! 

For  how  could  nature  ever  thus  devise 
Of  earth  [on  earth]  a  substance  so  divine. 

Daniel,     Sonnet  30. 

With  which  they  wrought  such  wondrous  marvels  there, 
That  all  the  rest  it  did  amazed  make, 
Ne  any  dar'd  their  perill  to  partake. 

Spenser,     Faerie  Queene,  book  iv.  can.  4. 

Oil  S.  Martin's  eeuen  a  great  thunder  ouerthrew  many  houses 
and  trees  in  England,  to  the  maruniling  of  many. 

Stow.    Edward  I.    Anno  1280. 

Whence  he  indued  was  with  skill  so  marueilous, 

Spenser,     Faerie  Queene,  book  iiL  can.  3. 

Grat.  You  looke  not  well  signior  Anthouio, 

You  haue  too  much  respect  vpon  the  world : 
They  lose  it  that  doe  buy  it  with  much  care, 
Beleeue  me  you  are  maruellously  changed. 

Shakspeare,    Merchant  of  f^emice,  fol.  163. 
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The  mairteUoutnesi  of  some  works,  which  indeed  are  natuzel,  MARVEL« 
hath  been  the  cause  of  this  slander.  .^ 

Ralegh,    History  of  the  World,  book  i.  ch.xi.  sec  2.  fol.  116.         MARY* 

And  he  answered,  Behold,  I  wil  make  a  couenant  before  all  thy      LAND 
people,  [and]  will  do  mcarueils,  such  as  haue  not  bene  done  in  all    ^i^piy  ^i^" 
the  woride,  neither  in  all  nations :  &  all  the  people  among  whome 
thou  art  shal  see  the  worke  of  the  Lord. 

Bible,     Queen  Elizabeth,  Anno  1583.     Exod.  ch.  xxxiv.  ver.  10. 

Thirdly,  the  marvellous  speedy  groth  of  birds  that  are  hatch'd  in 
nests,  and  fed  by  the  old  ones  there,  till  they  be  fledg'd  and  ooom 
almost  to  their  full  bigness. 

Ray,     Of  the  Creation,  part  i.  p.  138. 

The  article  of  the  resurrection  seems  to  lye  marvdously  cross  to 
the  common  experience  of  mankind. 

South,     Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  223. 

And  much  he  marvelfd  with  himself  to  know, 
That,  self' conducted  to  his  fate,  the  foe 
Fell  in  the  snare. 

Hoole,     Orlando  Furioso,  book  xlv.  I.  66. 

A  lock  of  it  [Jane  Shore's  hair]  (if  we  may  believe  tradition)  is 
still  extant  in  the  collection  of  the  Countess  of  Cardigan,  and  is 
marveloiuly  beautiful,  seeming  to  be  powdered  witli  golden  dust 
without  prejudice  to  its  silken  delicacy. 

fVa/pole,    Anecdotes  of  Painting^  vol.  i.  ch.  iii,  p.  75. 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Situation. 
is  situated  between  39°and  39°  43'  North  latitude,  and 
75*^  10'  and  79°  20'  West  longitude,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  North  by  Pennsylvania  ;   on  the  East  by  Delaware 
and  the  Atlantic  ;  and  on  the  South  and  West  by  Vir- 
ginia.    It  is  196  miles  long,  120  broad,  and  covers  a 
surface  of  10,800  square  miles,  or  6,912,000  acres,  of 
which   about  one-fifth  is  water.     As  the  boundary  of  Bonndariesi 
this  State  on  one  side  is  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  on  another  the  course  of  the  river  Potomac,  and  as 
it  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  vast  Chesa- 
peak  Bay,  it  exhibits  a  very  irregular  outline.      The 
Eastern,  division,  which  has  the  Chesapeak  on  the  West 
and  the  Atlantic  on  the  East,  and  consequently  a  great 
extent  of  sea-coast,  is  in  general  low  and  level,  indented 
by   numerous  creeks,  and   interspersed  with   stagnant 
pools  and  tracts  of  marsh  and   sand.     The  Western 
division  is  in  many  places  finely  diversified  by  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  by  extensive  forests  and  magnificent 
rivers.     The  country  gradually  ascends  from  the  shores  Face  of  the- 
of  the  Chesapeak  till   it  reaches  its  highest  elevation  at  Country, 
the  summit  of  the  Appalachian  chain  of  mountains ;  and 
even  within  the  limits  of  this  State,  the  Cotocton  and 
South  mountain  hills,  which  commence  near  Baltimore, 
form  two  parallel  ridges  running  in  a  nearly  Northern 
and  Southern  direction  towards  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
Between  these  ridges  and  on  their  Eastern  and  Western 
slopes  are  many  fine  valleys  and  much  picturesque  sce- 
nery.    The  waters  of  this  State   form  one  of  its  most 
striking  features,  and  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  mo- 
difying its  physical  character.      The   Chcfuipeak   Bay, 
which  runs  through  the  country  from  South  to  North, 
is  the  largest    in    the   United    States,    being    nearly 
200   miles  deep  and  from  7  to  30  broad,  with  9  fa- 
thom water  and  numerous  lateral  branches,  some    of 
which  are  navigable  for  30  miles  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.     This  bay  receives  many  large  navigable 
rivers.     The  Sinepuxent  Bay  forms  a  singular  inlet  from 
the  Atlantic,   from  which  it  is  sepaiated  by  ridges  of 
sand ;  it  has  two  brandies,  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  St.  Martin's  River  and  Assatiequi  River.     Pocomac  Rivjrs. 
River,  one  of  the  lowest  which  falls  into  the  Chesapeak, 
rises  in  Cypress  swamp,  and  has  a  Westward  course, 
nearly  parallel  with  Sinepuxent  Bay.     From  the  same 
side  the  Chesapeak   receives  the  Manokin,  the   Wico- 
mico, the   Nauticoke,  Choptank,  St.  Michael,  Chester, 
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ptentera  1^0^  prepare  their  own  clothiofi^,  and  extensive 
maanfa^ures  are  established  iu  most  of  the  Northern 
Coup^ies*  The  capital  of  the  Union  Manvfacluring 
Company  of  Maryland  is  1,000 ,()(J0  dollars,  divided 
into  20,000  shares  of  50  dollars  each.  There  are  two 
iron-works  in  Frederick  County,  frlass-works  in  ditTerent 
places,  g^npowdcr-works,  salt-works,  breweries,  distil- 
leries, roperies,  saw-mills,  grist-mills,  and  paper-mills. 
Householtl  furniture,  of  the  black  walnut,  made  in  the 
State,  is  elegfant  and  durable ;  and  the  three-masted 
schooners  built  at  Baltimore  are  the  fastest  sailing  ves- 
sels in  the  world. 

The  productions  and  manufactures  of  this  State  indi- 
cate an  active  and  extensive  commerce.  In  its  foreign 
trade  it  is  the  fourth  State  in  the  Union,  and  exports 
wheat,  flour,  corn,  tobacco,  flax-seeds,  beans,  pork,  and 
lumber,  to  the  West  Indies,  England,  France,  and  the 
North  of  Europe.  Baltimoie  is  the  great  depot  of  the 
commercial  commodities  of  the  State.  The  imports  are 
dry  goods,  hardware,  wines,  s[ilrituous  liquors,  rum, 
sugar,  and  cotTee,  from  the  West  Indies,  a  part  of  which 
is  afterwards  res)iippe<l  for  Europe,  or  exchanged  for 
the  productions  of  the  Western  Country  via  Philadel- 
phia, and  other  communications  offered  by  navigable 
rivers.  The  Baltimore  schooners  are  much  employed 
in  the  commerce,  not  only  of  this,  but  of  the  other 
States.  In  1813,  there  were  fourteen  Banks  in  the 
State,  the  combined  capital  of  which  was  1 1 .350,000  dol- 
lars. In  1817,  there  were  nine  chartered  Banks  in  Balti- 
more alone,  the  capital  of  which  amounted  to  10,000,000 
of  dollars.  Value  of  houses,  lands,  and  slaves,  as  revised 
and  equalled  by  the  principal  assessors  in  1814  and 
1815  122,577,527  dollars.  Value  of  houses  and  lands, 
deducting  the  slaves,  105,490,638  dollars.  Value  ot 
manufactures,  in  1810,  6,554,000  dollars.  Tonnage,  in 
1821,  125,149. 

The  form  of  Government  was  establislied  at  Annapolis 
in  1776,  and  was  amended  in  1802 ;  and  by  the  Vth 
Article  of  the  Constitution  then  agreed  upon,  every  free 
white  citizen,  with  certain  specified  qualifications,  has 
the  right  of  suflrage  for  Delegates  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, Electors  to  the  Senate,  and  Sheriffs.  The 
Members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  are  chosen  annu- 
ally on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  four  tor  each  County, 
and  two  for  each  of  the  Cities,  without  regard  to  popu- 
lation. The  executive  power  is  lodged  in  a  Governor 
and  Council,  consisting  of  five  Members,  who  are  elected 
annually  by  ballot  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  the 
second  Monday  of  November.  The  State  is  divided 
into  six  judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
County  Court  of  three  Judges.  The  Court  ofAppeah 
is  composed  of  the  Chief  Judges  of  the  several  judicial 
districts,  three  of  whom  form  a  quorum.  The  judicial 
oflioers  of  the  United  States  for  Maryland  are,  a  Judge, 
with  a  salary  of  1600  dollars,  an  Attorney,  with  fees, 
a  Marshal,  and  a  Clerk.  The  militia  is  embodied  by 
the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council ; 
and  in  1814  the  number  was  41,410.  The  Religious 
sects  in  this  State  are  very  numerous,  but  as  it  was  ori- 
ginally settled  by  Roman  Catholics,  that  persuasion  is 
still  the  most  prevalent. 


making  this  ])art  of  America  an  asylum  for  the  English  MART* 
Roman  Catliolics,  and  named  it  Maryland,  in  honour  of  LAND. 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  The  first  colony,  consisting  of  *  ■■v^- 
two  hundred  Roman  Catholics,  arrived  in  1634,  and 
established  themselves  at  St.  MaryV,  then  the  Capital  of 
the  Country.  The  Government  was  forined  after  the 
model  of  that  of  England  ;  the  (*ouncil  was  compoMd 
of  the  more  distinguished  Colonists,  in  imitation  of  the 
House  of  Peers ;  as  the  Lower  Chamber  of  Depatiet 
of  the  Counties  ivaembled  Uic  House  of  Commons.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  Lord  Baltimore  lost  his  rights, 
but  they  were  renewed  by  Charles  II.  William  IIL 
would  not  allow  him  to  continue  Governor,  but  per- 
mitted him  to  enjoy  the  revenues  arising  from  his  pro- 
perty. The  colony  was  soon  adcr  its  settlement  increased 
by  emigrants  from  England,  by  Noiicoiiforniists  from 
Virginia,  and  by  those  i^ersecutcd  by  the  Puritans  iu 
the  Northern  Provinces.  The  Popish  colony  of  Maiy- 
land  at  that  time  set  an  example  of  tolrration  then  little 
practised  even  by  Protestants.  This  Province  strenu- 
ously resisted  the  English  Parliament  in  1769,  and  ac- 
tively promoted  the  Revolution  in  1775.  and  yet  it  was 
the  last  to  sign  the  Articles  of  confederation  in  1781. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  Civil  divi-  Diviiiun* 
sions  of  the  State,  the  population  of  each  County  in  IBiO,  '^'<*^"^ 
and  its  chief  town. 

fFvitcrn  Shore, 

Coiintict.     Po|MiUtiun  in  1820.    Chief  Tuwui. 

Alleghany 8,654   . .  Cuml)erIaiHl. 

Ann  Arundel . .  .  27,165  . .  Annaptdis.              ^ 

Baltimore  City. .  62,783 
Baltimore  County  33,663 

Calvert    8,073  . .  SL  Leonard's. 

Charles 16,500  .  .  Port  Tobacco. 

Frederick 40,459  .  .  Fredericktown. 

Harford 1 5,924   . .  Bel-Air. 

Montgomery  . .  .  16,400  . .  Rockville. 

Prince  George .  .  20,216  ..  Marlborough. 

Sl  Mary's 12,974  . .  Leonard  Town. 

Washington. ..  .  23,075  . .  Ilagers  Town. 

EaUern  Short, 

CaroHne 10,103  . .    Denton. 

Cecil 10,048..    Elkton. 

Dorchester  ....  17,759  . .    Cambridge. 

Kent 11,453  ..   Chester. 

Queen  Ann....  14,952  ..    (  cntre\'illo. 

Somerset 19,579  .  .    Princess  Ann, 

Worcester 17.421     .    Snowhill. 


Total..    407,350 

Annapolis  and  Baltimorr  have  been  separately  de* 
scribed. 

Cambridi^r^  the  Ca^.ital  of  Dorchester,  is  buiit  on  the  Cunbriil^ 
South  bank  of  the  Choptaiik,  eighteen  miles  alxive  its 
entrance  into  the  Chesapeak.  The  situation  of  tliis 
town  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  and  it  is  rapidly  rising  into 
a  place  of  consideration,  having  nearly  doubled  itself 
within  these  ten  years.  It  contains  a  Court-house,  a 
Jail,  a  Market-house,  an  Academy,  and  several  places 


of  worship,  most  of  which  are  built  of  brick.     The  Aca- 

Maryland  continued  to  form  a  part  of  the  Province  of  demy  was  incorporated  in  1809,  is  endowed  with  an 

Virginia  till  the  year  1632,  when  George  Calvert,  Lord  annual  income  of  500  dollars,  and  is  attended  by  about 

Baltimore,  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  Charles  I.     But  70  pupils.     It  stands  55  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Baltimore. 

as  he  died  before  he  came  in  possession  of  the  charter,  Elkton,  the  Capital  of  Cecil  County,  sUnds  at  the  head  KAton. 

the  grant  devolved  upon  Cecil  Calvert,  his  sou,  who  of  the   navigation  of  Elk  river,   about  twenty  miles 

exerted   himself  to  prosecute  his  father's  design,  by ,  above  iU  junction  with  the  Chesapeak.     It  oontoins  a 
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Courl-house,  a  Jail,  a  Bank,  an  Academy,  and  about 
100  houses.  This  town  once  had  an  extensive  trade  in 
wheat  and  flour  with  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and 
gpreat  quantities  of  these  commodities  used  to  he  collected 
at  it  ibr  the  supply  of  these  markets ;  this  trade  has 
now,  however,  greatly  declined.  It  is  50  miles  N.  £. 
from  Baltimore,  and  47  S.  W.  from  Philadelphia. 

Fredericktown,  the  Capital  of  Frederick  County,  is 
built  on  Carrol's  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  river  Mono- 
easy.  It  is  agreeably  situated,  regularly  laid  out,  and  well 
built.  The  streets  are  straight,  and  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles ;  many  of  the  houses  are  constructed  of 
brick,  others  wooden  frames,  or  logs.  The  town  con- 
tains a  Jail,  a  Bank,  a  Market-house,  an  Academy,  and 
seven  Churches.  Several  of  the  public  buildings,  and 
many  of  the  private  houses,  are  spacious  and  elegant. 
The  town  stands  in  a  fine  plain,  the  soil  of  which  is 
extremely  fertile  ;  it  has  an  extensive  trade  with  the  sur- 
rounding countr}%  and  sends  great  quantities  of  wheat 
and  flour  to  Baltimore.  All  the  marketing  of  this  town 
is  finished  in  the  morning  by  sunrise.  Four  newspapers 
are  published  in  Fredericktown.  Population  3637 ;  dis- 
tance from  Baltimore  45  miles  W.,  from  Washington 
43  N.  N.  W. 

Haqersiown,  the  Capital  of  the  County  of  Washing- 
ton, is  situated  on  the  Antictam  Creek.  It  is  regularly 
laid  out  in  a  fertile  tract  of  country,  and  has  considerable 
trade.  The  houses  are  built  chieflv  of  brick  or  stone  ; 
and  the  public  buildings  are  a  Court-house,  a  Jail,  a 
Market-house,  a  Bank,  and  four  places  of  worship. 
There  are  several  mills  near  the  town  on  the  Antictam 
Creek.  Population  2700.  It  is  26  miles  N.  W.  of 
Fredericktown,  and  71  N.N.  W.  of  Baltimore. 

Thompson's  Alcedo,  Geographical  and  Historical 
Dictionary  of  America^  5  vols.  4to.  London,  1812 ; 
D.  B.  Warden,  Siaiislical,  Political,  and  Historical 
Account  of  the  United  Stales,  vol.  ii.  Edinburgh,  1819  ; 
J.  E.Worcester,  G/i2c«ecr,  Boston,  1323;  Captain  Basil 
Hall,  Travels  in  North  America,  Edinburgh,  1829. 

MASARIS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  Hymenopterous 
insects. 

Generic  character.  Antennte  compressed,  eight- 
jointed,  the  terminal  joint  thickened,  obconic,  in  the 
mal?  as  long  as  the  head  and  thorax  united ;  abdomen 
considerably  elongated;  thorax  with  the  first  sequent 
prolonged  to  the  base  of  the  superior  wings,  which  are 
longitudinally  folded ;  lip  long,  filiform,  tubulose,  with 
two  elongated,  linear  lacinim  beneath. 

The  type  is  M.  vespiformis,  Fabricius,  a  native  of 
Barbary,  found  on  flowers.  Coquebert,  Illust,  Icon, 
Ins.  dec.  2.  tab.  15.     One  species  onlv. 

MA'SCULINE,!      Fr.  masculin;  It.  and  Sp.  mas- 

Ma'sculinely.  jculino;  Lat.  masculinus ;  from 
mas,  a  male. 

Male;  manly  or  virile;  virtuous,  vigorous,  hardy. 

And  with  thoportunife  and  nobletse  of  thy  tmueuiine  chtldrpn, 
that  it  to  8»yn  thy  eonues. 

Chaucfr.     Bceciutf  book  ii.  p.  416. 

The  one  imperfect,  mortall,  fueminine ; 
Til'  other  iinmortiill,  perfect  mascn/ine. 

Spemer.     Faerie  QueenCf  book  ii.  can.  9. 


A  constant  ami  prudent  xeal  in  the  best  li'vimoiiy  6f  our 
/iite  and  vigorous  heats.  *-..  i 

Taytor.     Sermon  1  &.  part :»  SfjfXti 
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Some  expert 


To  rawe  from  leaveu'd  wheat  the  kiieailed  loaf*; 
To  math  the  malted  barley,  and  extract 
Its  ilavour'd  strength. 

Dodtlry.     .^gricM/Urr,  can   1 


Wt%' 


Tells  mc,  you  have  done  most  matcuiineljf  within..' 
And  play  the  orator. 

Ben  Jonmm.     Caiilme,  actiii.  fiiL  63l« 

-  The  flowers  serve  to  cherish  and  defend  the  first  tender  mdi* 
mentfl  of  the  fruit :  I  mi)(ht  also  add  the  mtueuline  or  prolifick  seed 
contained  in  the  chives  or  apices  of  the  stamina. 

Ray.     Of  the  Creation,  part  i.  p.  124. 

All  other  people  have  laid  the  foundations  of  Civil  freedom  in 
severer  manners,  and  a  system  of  a  more  austere  and  maacuiine 
morality. 

Burke.     tVorkt,  vol.  v.  p.  86.     Refleclion$   on  the   BevoiutUm  in 
France. 

MASDEVALLIA,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
Gynandria,  order  Triandria,  natural  onler  Orchidets. 
Generic  character:  calyx  double,  the  exterior  bell-shaped, 
three-cleft,  with  small  horns  at  the  apex ;  the  interior 
two-leaved ;  anthers  covered,  deciduous. 

One  species,  M.  uniflora^  native  of  Peru. 

MASH.     See  Mesh. 

Mash,  r."^  Skinner  says,  A  mash  for  a  horse,  per- 
Mash,  71.  >haps  from  the  Ger.  mischen ;  D.  mirschen^ 
Ma'sh  Y.  J  (^.  e.  the  A.  S.  misc-ian,)  to  mix  or  mingle  ; 
but  the  verb  to  mash  he  derives  from  the  Fr.  matcher^ 
to  chew.  The  first  Etymology  will  be  sufficient  for 
noun  and  verb.  As  applied  in  Brewing,  to  mash  is 
simply 

To  mix,  sc.  malt  with  the  water ;  to  reduce  to  the 
state  of  things  so  mixed ;  to  rub  or  beat  into  the  same 
mixture. 

Tlien  Elinour  taketh 
The  maih  boi. 

SheltoH.    Elinour,  part  U. 

The  hens  run  in  the  mash  fat. 

Id.     B. 

He  maye  happe  ere  uigbt  lonj^,  to  fal  into  the  meahmg  fatte  and 
toume  hymselfe  into  dratte,  as  the  hogges  of  hel  shal  feede  vpoa 
and  fyll  theyr  belies  therof. 

Sir  Thomat  More.     Worket,  fol.  679.     The  Second  Part  of  the 
Confutation  of  Tyndall. 

I  doubt  mainly,  I  shal  be  i'  th*  ma^h  too. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     The  Captain,  act  iii  sc  3. 

Bray.  I  have  made  a  fayr  math  on't. 

Ben  Jonton.     Every  Man  in  hit  Humour,  act  W.  sc  11* 

[Let]  there  be  yokes  of  fnsh  and  new-laid  eggs,  boil'd  mode- 
rately hard  to  be  mingl'd  and  m<ith\l  with  the  mustanl,  oyl  and 

vinegar. 

Evelyn.     Mitcellaneout  fVriiingt,  p.  768.     AcHwna. 

Sus])ended  by  the  dreadful  shock  he  hung, 
The  bnixen  beaks  within  his  busome  nnig ; 
Blood,  t>ones,  and  entrails,  mathinj  with  the  blow. 

Bowe.     Ijucan,  book  iiL 

[The  vintage  ni-jh] 

Tlien  comes  the  cru«hing  swain ;  the  country  floats, 
And  foams  unbounded  with  the  mathy  flt>od. 

Thornton.     Aainmn 
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